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Abusus  non  toIHt  usum. — Abuse 
does  not  invalidate  right. 
.  ^grescrit    me    dendo. — ^Worse 
than  the  sickness  is  the  remedy. 


Aliud  mihi  est  agendum. — 1  have 

other  fish  to  fry. 
Ars  longa,  vita   brevis. — Art   is 
,  long,  life  short. 


EXPLANATION  OP  THE  SOUNDS  USED  IN  THIS  DICTIONARY 

WHICH  THE  LEAIINER,  SHOULD  COMMIT  TO  MEMOKY. 

Tlie  Ions  alcndt-r  English  a  as  in  fate,  paper,  &e.,  is  marked  thus  ft. 

The  long  Italian  a  as  m  far  father,  rather,  &e.,  .  .        . .  A. 

The  short  sound  of  the  Ituhan  a  an  in  lot,  mot,  many,  Sce^ 

is  not  marked,  but  left  as  an  ordinary  a. 

Tr.t  long  e  as  in  me,  here,  medium,  &c  • ,        • .  & 

llie  short  e  as  m  get,  let,  set,  led,  Si2.  •  •        . .  t. 

The  long  t  as  in  f  tue,  mine,  &c.  ....  I. 

The  sliort  t  as  in  pin,  smce,  nitnce,  ltd,  &o.  .  •        . .  l« 

The  long  open  o  as  m  no,  note,  notice,  &c.  ....  6. 

The  long  elose  o  as  In  move,  prove,  moon.  fte.  . .        • .        oo.  , 

The  short  o  as  m  not,  hot,  got,  book,  &c.  ....  o. 

The  long  u  as  in  super,  tube,  cupid,  &&  ....  H. 

The  short  u  as  in  bull,  pull,  tub,  but,  &c.  ....  u. 

IT&te,  I&r ;  md,  hgr ;  herb ;  mine  ;  note ;  t&ne  ;  moon  ;  CA  as  in  thta. 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS. 

&  ' 

stands  for  adjective  ;  pi  a.  or  adjs. 

ad. 

. .    adverb  ;  pi.  ad  vs. 

COIU 

.. 

. .    conjunction. 

ex.  or  vU.  . . 

n. 

. .    noun. 

Pl 

. .    plural. 

p. 

. .    participle ;  p.  a.  participial  adjeetivt. 

M>- 

. .    participle  past  tcnee. 

j^pr. 

.    . .    participle  present  tense. 

prep. 

. .    preposition. 

i>ret. 

. .    preterit  tense ;  perfectly  passed  or  finishsd. 

proa. 

..    pronoun. 

v.t. 

. .    verb  intransitive  or  neuter. 

v.t. 

. .    verb  transitive  or  active. 

Entered  accordutg  to  Act  of  CongrcM,  in  the  year  188S,  fcy  WM.  L.  ALLISON^  in  Hie 
Office  of  the  LSn-anan  of  Congress  ut  Washington,  D.  C. 


"  Words  are  things ;  and  a  small  drop  of  ink.  fallinir  like  dew  upon  a  thought,  produces 
that  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions  think."— Bybox. 

••Words  are  the  daughters  of  earth  and  things  are  tlie  sons  of  heaven.**— Db.  Jouksok. 

"  His  words  fell  like  the  winter  snow8."-HoMEn,  in  lUad,  Book  III. 

'*  No  man  has  a  prosperity  so  high  or  Ann  but  two  or  three  words  can  dishearten  it 
There  is  no  calamity  which  right  words  will  not  begin  to  redress.**— Eukbsov. 

**  Words  wound  more  than  swords." 
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^qua  tellus  pauperl  recluditur 
regumque  pueris. — We  shall 
be  all  alike  in  our  graves. 

After  darkness,  light. — Latin. 


A  I'aise  on  marche  k  pied,  qui 
mene  son  cheval  par  la  bride. 

'Tis  easy  to  go  on  foot  when 
one  has  a  horse  by  the  bridle. 


PREFACE. 


Tbts  HMUmarf  tm  begun  with  the  tIcw  of  t applyinf ,  at «  piioe  wftkta  tte  rta^  ol 
ftll,  B  public  want  which  the  writer,  ai  a  boolueUer,  had  found  to  exist,  for  ft  ainan  wori 
book  which  should  comprise  all  the  primitive,  and  most  of  the  derivmtire  words  of  the 
English  Language,  except  obsolete  and  very  rare  or  technical  .terms  not  found  in  genera^ 
literature.  Of  Dictionaries  there  are  plenty,  domestic  and  imported,  but  not  one  of  them, 
except  those  too  large  and  expensive  to  be  gcnerallj  accessible,  contains  more  than 
half  the  words,  paiticnlarly  the  bcientiflc  termn,  in  popular  use  i  and  the  definitions  are  so 
meager,  and  often  so  defeetiTe  and  untrue,  as  applied  to  the  prerailing  practice  or  style,  as 
to  convey  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  object  defined.  In  all  Dictionaries  these 
definitions  necessarily  bear  a  striking  similarity—haTing  been  handed  down  from  one 
lexicographer  to  another  for  one  or  two  hundred  years,  without  any  alteration  to  keep  then 
abreast  idth  the  times.  Hence,  while  I  have  given  the  usual  or  best  definitions  to  be  found* 
bat  adapted  them  to  the  space  at  my  command,  as  well  as  to  the  eoroprehension  of  thoughtful 
learners,  regardless  of  literal  and  obsolete  significations,  I  have  not  hevitated  to  diseaid 
conventional  and  tautological  forms  of  words  in  favor  of  truer  and  more  popular  meanings. 

The  words  are  generally  grouped  into  paragraphs,  partly  to  convey  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  words  having  the  same  or  analogous  roots,  biit  notably  to  concentrate  within  th# 
compass  of  an  ordinary  school  or  pocket  lexicon  the  fullest  vocabulary  and  the  utmost 
completeness  of  meanings.  The  leading  word  of  each  group  is  respelt  phonetically,  the 
long  or  anomalous  sounds  are  designated  by  points,  and  the  syllable  on  which  the  strcM  is 
laid  is  marked  with  an  accent.  Unmarked  vowels  are  mostly  short,  and  if  they  have  their 
long  sound  it  is  slightly  pronounced.  It  is  not.  easy,  or  even  possible,  to  express  on  paper 
the  nice  distinctions  which  the  ear  rccpgnizes  in  a  rapid  enunciation  of  slight  sounds,  and 
a  prevalent  fault  of  many  otherwise  excellent  Dictionaries  is  the  formidable  array  of 
accents,  of  variously  marked  vowels,  and  even  consonants,  or  of  elaborate  sound'Symbols, 
which  to  the  ordinary  learner  serve  no  good  purpose,  but  confuse  the  understanding,  and 
In  schools,  occupy  in  their  study  the  precious  hours  of  pupils  which  mi;,'ht  be  employed  to 
better  advantage.  In  consequence  of  this  disproportionate  attention  to  the  f nti  cif  ul  variations 
of  vowel4ounds,  there  is  coining  into  vogue  in  our  public  schools  a  finical  refinement  in 
pronunciation  vrhich  frequently  so  disguises  a  word  as  to  to  render  it  unintelligible  to 
which  have  been  educated  to  the  simple  methods  of  Noah  Wgbstkr,  who  held  thatUui 
true  pronunciation  of  such  voweU  is  best,  caught  by  the  ear,  and  that  it  is  worse  than 
to  encumber  words  with  a  multiplicity  of  marks  or  figures. 
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Annosa  vulpesnon  capittir  laqueo. 
Vou  can't  catch  old  birds  with 

chaff. 
After-wit  is  everybody's  wit. 


Alls  Vokt  Propiiis.  —  Another 
flies  onward. — Motto  of  Or. 

Aut  Caesar,  aut  nullus. — He  will 
be  Caesar  or  nobody. 


;4 


PREFACE. 


I  have  not  considered  it  necessary,  nor  indeed  had  I  room,  to  re-spell  for  pronunciation 
more  than  the  prira^sy  or  root-word,  or,  at  least,  the  most  commonly  used  word  of  each 
group ;  the  following  or  derivative  words  are  simply  accented,  and  when  emphasis  or 
greater  distinctness  in  the  paragraphs  is  required,  they  are  italicised.  The  meanings  of 
participles,  adverhs  and  adjectives  are  not  always  given,  but  may  be  inferred  from  the 
preceding  definition,  as  I  have  more  fully  explained  under  ''Frkfixeb  ahd  Postfixcs,** 
iu  the  latter  pages  of  this  Dictionaiy.  The  participles  which  are  formed  naturally  from  their 
verbs,  I  have  not  entered,  as  a  rule,  except  where  modern  usage  has  converted  them  into 
adjective*  requiring  a  definition.  The  nomenclature  of  various  sciences,  especially 
AgHeultural  Chemistry,  Botany,  Geology,  Zoology,  Physiology,  etc.,  which  are  usually 
ignored  in  school  dictionaries,  I  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  introduce  and  explain, 
and  in  regard  to  the  f irstnamed,  I  claim  for  this  work  a  special  usefulness  and  fullness  by 
virtue  of  my  Ipng  experience  as  an  Agricultural  Editor.  In  the  department  of  JSnglish 
Phrases  I  have  also  endeavored  to  give  it  an  exceptional  value. 

The  manual  labor  connected  with  the  writing  of  thin  Dictionary,  and  the  correcting  ol  a 
threefold  series  of  proofs,  has  been  done  by  my  own  hand  during  the  spare  hours  of  othec. 
arduous  emplc^yments,  and  I  can  therefore  only  hope  that  reasonable  correctness  and 
uniformity  of  execution  have  been  ftttoined.  I  have  aimed  to  make  this  work  *■  truly 
American  production,  and  trust  it  will  meet  and  deserve  a  wide  acceptation  at  the  hands  of 
the  innumerable  multitude  for  whom  it  ia  inttnded,  while  it  escapes,  what  it  does  not 
court,  the  hypercriticism  of  the  pedant. 

WM.  L.  ALLI802>. 
Nbw  ToBX,  ifoy,  1S8L 
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Adastrapcraspera. — To  the  stars 
through  difficulties.— Motto 
OP  Kansas. 

After  a  storm  comes  a  calm. 


Auctor  prctiosa  facit. — The  giver 
makes  the  gift  more  precious. 

Aura  mediocrltas.— The  golden 
mean. 
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or 
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/.a eontnietion  of  am, one t 
it  f«  th«  indeflnite  article, 
aArl  u»ed  before  a  conso- 
nant, as  B  bird,  a  man  ; 
means  any,  one. 

A1.  hizhest  conuucrcial  cred- 
it )  first-class,  as  a  ship. 

Aback.  (a-balO  ad.  tack- 
ward  ;  from  belnud  i  sails 
^ct  towards  the  mast ; 
hence,  uken  aback,  sud- 
denly taken  by  svirprise. 

Abiicus.  (ab'a-kus)  n.  a  crown 
of  a  col- 
umn I  an 
aritlnneti- 
«!il  table 
for  calcu- 
lating by.otiUdittg  balls  I 
square  or  panel )  a  side- 
board or  buffet. 

Abrift.  (a-bafr)  ad.  toward 
the  stem  of  a  ship;  be- 
hind ;  farther  aft. 

Abandon,  (a-ban'dun)  r.  f. 
to  desert  t  to  forsake  whol- 
ly ;  to  leare  to  itfclf. 

Abandoned,  (a-ban'dund)a. 
given  up?  rery  wicked; 
lost  in  character. 

Abandonment.  (a-b«n*dun- 
ment)  n.  entire  desertion  ; 
«i;iving  up  wholly. 

Abase,  (s-bas')  r.  f.  to  east 
down;  to  lower:  to  humble. 

Abatement,  (a-bas'nient)  n. 
act  of  humbling  ;  low  «tate. 

Abash.  (a-baBh')t>.  t.  to  con- 
fute ;  confound  t  put  to 
shame ;— m.  abash'ment. 

Abatable,  (a-bat'a-bl)  a.  ca- 
nnble  of  being  abated. 

Abate,  (a-baf)  v.  t.  to  lessen  j 
to  decrease  In  price;  tcut 
down  ;  dcpre!«si  r.t.  subside 

Abatement.  (a-b4t*ment}  n. 
the  snm  tlken  away  ;  dim- 
inution ;  deduction  ;  ex- 
tenuation ^-<(.  aba'tabic. 


Abatis,  Ca-b»4S9  n.  brmnehea 
of   trees  with  ■harpcncd 

Joints  tumiai;  outward  for 
efence  agHiust,or  protc** 
tlon  of  ■  body  of  troops. 

Abattoir,  (a-bet-wor^  n.  a 
public  slaughter-house. 

Abba. (abba) k.  a  scriptural 
word  for  father. 

Abbacy,  (ab'ba-si)  m.  rights 
and  office  of  an  abbot. 

Abbe.  (ab'b&)  n.  a  title  with- 
out otBce  t  an  abbot. 

Abbess,  fab'bcs)  u.  gorem- 
esaoia  nunnery. 

Abbey,  (ab'bc)  a.  a  religious 
establishinent  or  convent. 

Abbot,  (ab'but)  n.  the  gov- 
ernor of  an  abbev. 

Abbreviate.  (ab-brS'Ti-it)  r. 
t.  to  abridge  ;  to  shorten. 

Abbrcviiition,  (ab-br#-vi-a'- 
shun)  n.  oct  of  •horteniu;; 
or  reducing ;  a  con  traction. 

Abdicant,  (ab-di-kant)  a. 
abdicating  i  —  n.  one  who 
givea  up  a  right  or  ofllee. 

Abdicate,  <ab'de-kit)  r.  t.  or 
t.  to  abandon  office  or  pow- 
er, without  a  formal  resig- 
nation ;  to  leuouuce. 

Abdication,  (ab-di-ki'shun) 
N.  the  abandoning  of  au 
office,  right,  or  trust. 

Abdomen.  (nhndO '  iiienX  n. 
the  lower  part  of  Che  belly. 

Abdominal,  <«b^lum'in-al)  a. 
pertainingto  the  abdomen. 
ifcht/i.)  A  group  of  ishes 
with  the  bartied  ftaa  under 


the   abdomen  behind  the 

Ccctorals.  OS  the  parr, 
iuct.  (ab-duktO  v.  t.  to 


ABJUBE 

take  away  pHrilr  and  forc- 
ibly!—».  abduc'for. 

Abduction,  (ab-duk'khnn)  a. 
act  of  curryin;;  away  e^p.  of 
a  person  by  fraud  or  lorcc. 

Abccednrnin,  (a-be-ee-<Ia- 
nan)»  cue  vhotcachckor 
IS  learnins  the  alijhalM't. 

Abed,  (n-bed  >«*/.  m  bed. 

Aberrance,  (ub-crtns)  m.  a 
deviation  f  i-nm  the  rl^rht. 

Aberratu»i,  (al>-er-4'»huii)a. 
act  of  wsndering :  out  of 
one's  head  :  deviation  from 
the  righ  t :— a.  abe  Krant. 

Abet,  (it-bcf)  r.  f .  to  aid  ;  to 
encourage  ;  to  help  y—»*. 
abet'ment,  abetfor :— wpr. 
abett'ing  ;—;>/>.  abetted. 

Abeyance,  (a-ba'ans)  n.  a 
8t;iteof  auKpension  ;  kept 
back ;  withlisld  for  a  time. 

Abhor,  (ab-hor)  v.  t.  to 
loathe  t  to  abominate  ;  tn 
hate  ;— P7»r.  abhorr'ing  :— 
t>n.  abhorred'  i—u.  oduiUs. 

Abnorrence.  (ab-ltoz^rent)  m. 
extreme  luitred. 

Abhorrent,  (ab-hor>ent)  a. 
detesting ;  al>omiuating. 

Abide,  (a-b[d )  r.  i.  or  t. 
\pt  et.  and  /ip.  abode]  to  Kt!»y 
or  dwell  in  a  phco  :  to  re- 
main for;  to  wait  for. 

Abiding,  (a-bidin;;)  a.  h't- 
Ing  s  pertnnnent  :  —j^j^r. 
dwelling:  contiiiuinxr. 

Abigail,  (ab*c-gi!)  >i.  a  lady's 
waiting  mnid. 

Ability,  (a-billi-tfy  n.  ftnte 
of  being  cble  :  »l:ill  ;  pow- 
er i  means  i  riches. 

Abject,  (abMoVt) «',  low;  ▼lie: 
tMse :  hopclCMi  cKi.au  jevujf 

Abjectuchs,  (ttb'ji-kt-nes)  i». 
iiienn,  low  state,  or  Bomt. 

Abjure.  (alj.joorO  '*.  '•  ^  'e- 
nounc^e  npon  O'tJi ;  to  for- 
swear :  to  retract. 
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Andaces  fortuna  juvat,  timid- 
osque  repellit.  —  Fortune  as- 
sists the  bold  and  repels  the 
coward. 


Apr^s  moi  Ic  deluge. — After  mo 

the  deluge. 
Assez  consent  qui  ne  moi  dit.— 

Silence  is  consent. 


ABJURATION 


ABSTRACTION 


Abjuration)  (ab>joor-a'shun) 
n.  net  of  abjuring. 

Ablative,  (ab'U-tiv)  a.  that 
which  takes  away,  {gram.) 

Ablaze,  (a-bla^')  ad.  on  fire  ; 
in  a  blaze  ;  highly  excited. 

Able,  (&'bl)  a.  havms  skill , 
power,  or  knowledge. 

AbIe*bodicd»  (4-bl-l)od-id)  a. 
having  a  sound  body. 

Abloom,  ([a-blooin')  ad.  in 
a  bloominff  state ;  in  flower. 

Ablution, (ao~lu'shini)  n.  the 
act  of  clean hing  or  wash- 
ing ;  the  liquid  used. 

Ably,  (ft'ble)  ad.  In  an  able 
manner;  wirh  ability. 

Abnegation,  (ab>ii(>£a'8hun) 
N.  positive  deniiil ;  renun- 
ciation ;  e.  t.  ab'neKute, 

Abnormal,  tub-nomriu)  a.  ir- 
regular ;  against  rule. 

Aboard,  (a-bOid')  ad.  on 
board  a  «hip  or  t>out. 

Abode.  (a-bOd)  ».  habitation; 

Clace  of  residence, 
olish,  (a-bol'ish)  v.  t.  to  de- 
stroy ;  repeal ;  make  void. 

Abolishable,  (c-bol'ish-o-bl) 
a.  capable  of  being  abol- 
ished or  destroyed. 

Abolition,  (ab-d-lish'un)  n. 
the  act  of  abolishing. 

Abolitionist,  (ab  -  0-lish '  un- 
i^t)  n.  one  who  seeks  to 
abolish  anything ;  one  who 
strive^  to  destroy  African 
or  other  slavery. 

Abominable,  (a-bom'in-a-bl) 
a.  unclean  ;  detestable ; 
execrable ;  hateful. 

Abominate,  (a-bonvi-nif)  v. 
L  to  abhor ;  to  utterly  de- 
test ;—;>;>r.  abomination  ; 
np.  abom'inated  j  a.  hated. 

Abomination,  (a-bom-in-i'- 
shun)  N.  extreme  hatred; 
an  object  of  hatrwl. 

Aboriginal,  (ob-d-rij'in-al)  n. 
first,  or  primitive. 

Abori^nes,  (ab-d-rij'in-ez) 
n.  j)f.  original  inhabitants 
of  a  country ;  its  flora;  fauna 

Aboiiion.  (a-bc'shun)  n.  an 
untimely  birth ;  miacar^ 
liage;  coming  to  naught. 

Abortive,  ^  a  -  bort '  iv  )  a. 
brought  lortli  premature- 
ly: untimely;  tmsuccess- 
iul ;  producmg  nothing. 

.Vbound,  (a-bound'>  r.  i.  to 
be  ill  creat  plenty!  toteem. 

Abounding.  (a-rbound'ing; 
p,  a.  flc^ntiful ;  increasing. 


About,  (a-houf)  prep,  relat- 
ing to ;  near,  to ;  engaged 
in ;  ad.  ciccuitously. 

Above.  (a-buv')p*ep.  higher; 
beyond ;  more  than  i—ad, 
in  the  heavenly  regions. 

Abrade,  (ab-rad')  v.  t.  to 
rub  or  wear  away;  to 
scrape  off  ;  —vpr.  abrad'- 
ing  x—pp.  abr&d'ed. 

Abmsion,  (ab-r&'shun)  n.  a 
rubbing  or  scrapinjr  off. 

Abreast,  (n-bresf)  ad.  »ido 
by  side  ;  in  a  straight  line. 

Abridge,  (a-brij')  v.  t.  to 
shorten  or  contract;  to  cut 
short  i-^vpr.  abridging ;— 

£p.  abridged'i  a,  CUltalled. 
lidgciaent,  (a-brij'ment) 
n-  the  rednctiua  of  a  larger 
work  into  a  smaller. 

Abroach,  (a-bi6ch*)  ad. 
broachcd.or  tapped;  letting 
out  liquor  ;  a  flowing  out. 

Abroad,  (a-brawd')  ad.  out  of 
doors;  widely  spread;  in 
another  countrj*;  at  large. 

Abrogate,  (ab'rd-gat^  v.  t.  to 
repeal^  annul,  ilbolish. 

Abrogation,  (ob-rorg&'shun ) 
n.  act  of  repealing. 

Abrupt,  (ab-rupt')a.  broken; 
unconnected ;  sudden. 

Abruptly,  (ab-riipt-le)  adv. 
suddenly  \  unseasonably ; 
raggedly ;  unevenly. 

Abruption,  (ab-rup'shun)  n. 
violent  separation)  break. 

Abruptness,  (ab-rupt'nes)  n. 
in  a  sudden  manner. 

Abscess,  (ab'8ef>)n.  a  swelling 
or  tumor  containing  pur- 
ulent matter  •  n'-'nBof  put. 

Abscind,  (al^sind')  v.  t.  to 
cut  off ;  to  sever. 

Abscision,  (ab>sizh'un)n.  the 
net  of  cutting  off. 

Abscond,  (ab-^kondO  v.  i.  to 
'  run  away « to  disappear ;  to 
hide.one  liself;  a.ahncond'- 
Mtf,  us  a  debtor;  11 .  tfbwrontf  • 
«',  one  who  runs  away. 

Absence,  fab* sous)  n.  being 
absent ;  innttentiun :  want. 

Absent,  (ab'i^nt  )a.  not  pres- 
ent; absent  in  mind;  lost 
in  thought :  distant. 

Absent,  (abtTenl)  w.  f.  to  keep 
Awav;  to  withdraw. 

Absentee. (a b-sen-te'i  «.  one 
who  abtsents  himself. 

Alwiinthe,  (ah -Ninth')  n.  a 
brandy  cordial  flavored 
with  wormwood  :a.-thian 


Absolute,  (ab's6-lut>  a.  arbi- 
trary ;  unlimitca ;  com- 
Elete ;  without  restraint, 
iolutely,  (ab'fcWnt-le)  ad. 
gositivcly ;  i>ercmptorily. 
solutcncss,  (ab'Pd-IQt-nes) 
H.  completeness;  aibitraiy 

Eower;  independence, 
solution,  (ab-sO-lu-shun) 
».  act  of  flcqiiittul  I  forgive- 
ness ;  remission  of  »-ins. 

Absolutism,  (ab'sC-lut^zm) 
li.  the  piinciples  of  an  ab- 
solute government. 

Absolve,  (ab-zolV)  v.  t.  !et 
free ;  pardon ;  a  .absorutory 

Absonant,  (ab'ft)-nnnt;  o. 
contrary  to  reason;  diii- 
cordunt;  absurd. 

Absorb,  (ab-Horb')  r.  t.  [pp. 
absorbedj  to  suck  up ;  to 
swallow  ;  to  engage  M'hol- 
ly  5— /»»••  ab^orb'ing. 

Absorbable,  (ab-^o^b'a-bl)  a. 
that  muy  be  absorbed. 

Absorbent,  (ab-M)rL'cnt)  «. 
suckin;*  up  ;  — n.  a  sub- 
stance that  sucks  up. 

Absorption.  (ab-8orp'8hun)n. 
act  of  absorbing ;  entire 
occupation  of  mind. 

Absorptive,  (ab-forptive)  a. 
having  power  to  imbibe. 

Abstain,  (ab-st&n')  ?*.  t.  to  re- 
frain or  keep  from. 

Abstemiou:!,  (ab-ste'mi-us)a. 
temperate  in  diet;  sober. 

Abstemiously,  (ab-stc'mi-us- 
li)  ad.  temperately. 

Abstemiousness,  (ab-ete'mi- 
us-ncs)  n.  a  temperate  use 
of  drink,  food,  etc. 

Abstention,  (nb-stcn'shun; 
«.  the  act  of  rbstaining  or 
refraining!  abstinence. 

Abstergent,  (ab-sten^ent)  a. 
a  detergent,  having  a 
cleansing  quality. 

Abstinence,  (abVti-nens)  n. 
a  refraining ;  forbearance. 

Abstinent,  (ib'nti-nent)  o.  a 
refraining     from      indul- 

gencc ;  tempernto. 
stract,  (nb-strakt)  r.  /. to 
remove ;  to  sepnratc ;  to  re- 
duce: to  shorten :  to  purloin 

Abstract,  (abMrakt)  (r.  sepa- 
rated from  Romcthin-j  oUc ; 
difUcult ;  distinct ;  —  n.  a 
summary  or  eritnnu- ;  c?- 
sencc  ;— 'I.  abstractnes*. 

Abstracted,  fab-stmkt'e<ij>  a, 
separated ;  absent  in  nnnd.  I 

Abstraction,  (ab-strak'shun) 
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Assez  y  a,  si  trop  n*y  a. — Enough 

is  as  good  as  a  feast. 
Aussit6t  dit,  aussitot  fait. — No 

sooner  said  than  done. 


Abbitte  ist  die  beste  Busse. — Bef^ 
pardon  is  the  best  penitence. 

Apr^s  la  mort  le  m^ecin. — ^After 
death  the  doctor. 


ABSTEACTLY 


ACCOiHIFLISH 


n.  dniwuig  from «  a  sepa- 
ruting  of  luaas ;  absence  of 
niuia;  a i>urloining. 

Abstractly,  (ab'ttrakt-li)  ad, 
•eiiarately ;  by  iuclf. 

Abstruse,  (ab-Htroos)  a.  dif- 
ficult to  be  understood. 

Abstrusely,  (ab-«trocs1l)  ad. 
not  plainly ;  obscurely, 
darkly ;— «.  abstriisc'ncss. 

Absurd, (ab-surd)  <t.  incon- 
sistent;  contrary  to  reason. 

Absurdity,  (ab-surd'i-ti)  n- 
inconsistency ;  nonsense. 

Abundance,  (a-bund'nn^)  n. 
more  tlian  enough  <  plenty. 

Abundant,  <n-bund'ant)  a. 
fully  Fufiicienti  abound- 
ing ;  plentiful  %  copious. 

Abuse,  <a-bQz')  v.  t.  to  re- 
vile I  to  impose  on ;  to 
violate  x—ppr.  abfis'ing  j— 
pp.  nbuRcd  ,  misused. 

Aouse,  ^Q-busO  n.  iU-ut«  i 
misapplication ;  injury. 

Abusive,  (a-bus'iv)  a.  offen- 
sive ?  deceitful ;  injurious  j 
reproachful  ;—n.  abusivc'- 
ueHH  \  tut.  abu'sively. 

Abut,  (a-buf )  ».  i".  to  loin ; 
border  upon  i—ppr.  abutt  - 
ingi  rP.  abuftcd.  toudicj. 

Abutment,  (a-but'ment)  >. 
that  ou  which  a  thing  joins 
or  rests ;  tlic  solid  part  of  a 
pier,  wall,  etc.,  which  re- 
ceives the  thrust  of  nn  arch. 

Abuttal,  (a-but'cl)  n.  a 
boundarv,  headland ;  limit. 

Al^yss,  (a-Lis')  n.  a  deep  pit 
or  gulf;  bottomless  chasm. 

Abysmal,  (a-biz'mal)  a. 
pertaining  to  an  abyss  { 
immeasus-ablc ;  unending; 
fibjfKml,  of  or  like  en  abyss. 

Acacia,  (a-ki'shi-a)  n.  a 
genus  cf  thorny  legumin- 
ous pbnts,  with  pinnate 
leaves,  and  of  an  clcgnnt 
and  airy  appearance ;  gmn 

Academicbn,  (ak-r.d-c-ml»h'- 
yan)  n.  a  member  of  an 
acwcmy  or  college. 

Academic,  (ak-a-dcm'ik)  a. 
relating  to  an  academy. 

Academy,  (a-kad'c-mi)  n.  a 
sehoi/1  where  the  arts  and 
sciences  are  taught  i  society 

Acantlms,  <  vkan'thus)  n.  a 
genus  of  pnckly  herbace- 
ous plants,  sometime!* 
called  bearV  claw,  or  b'*nr'K 
foot  t  in  €trch.  foIiage«Jbc 

Acarpous,  (a-knr'pn:  )a.{hoLy 


without,  or  not  producing, 
fruit,  or  fruit  Moproma. 

Acauluus,  (a-kaw'lusj  a. 
without  a  f^tcm  <  with  flow- 
ers resting  on  the  ground. 

Accede,  (.".k-sc  J')  i-.i.  to  agree 
to ;  to  &.-scr.t  t)  i  to  b«  ad- 
ded to ;  to  come  into. 

Accelerate,  (ak-sd'cr-at)  v.  t. 
to  hasten  or  quicken  ;  — 
ppr.  accd'crating ;— /V'*  »c- 
ccl'critcd  { forwarded. 

Acceleration,  (uk-scl-cr-ft'- 
Khun}n.  actof  quickcnin;:. 

Accclorative,  (ak-bd'cr-a-tix) 
a.  adding  to  velocity. 

Accent,  (ak'scnt)  n.  a  mark ; 
modulation  oi  tue  voice  ;— 
in  poetry,  language,  words, 
or  expressions  in  general ; 
—I',  t.  to  note  the  accent ; 
to  pronounce  with  force. 

Accentuation,  fak-Rcnt-Q-a'- 
shun)  n.  the  placing  of  ac- 
cent on  a  particular  sylla- 
ble;—r.  t.  accentuate,  to 
mark  or  pronounce  with 
accent ;  —ppr.  acccnt'u&t- 
»nff  5— 7';'-  accent'utttcd. 

Accept,  (akHsepf)  r.  f.  to  ad- 
mit ;  to  take  {  to  receive 
favorably;  to  promise  to 
pay  \—2'pr.  accept'ing. 

Acceptable,  (ak<epfn-bl)  a. 
agreeable;  pleasing. 

Acceptability,  (ak-sept<a-bir- 
i-tij  f?.  quality  of  being  ac- 
ceptable or  ngrceablc ;— n. 
acceprableness. 

Acceptably,  (ak-scpfa-bli; 
(td.  pleasingly ;  agreeably. 

Acceptance,  (ak-s<'pt'anfi)  n. 
approbation ;  a  biU  of  ex- 
change or  draft  accepted. 

Acceplution.  (uk-Fcp-ti'- 
«hun)  n.  kind  reception ; 
the  usual  meaning  of  a 
word  or  expression. 

Accepted,  (ak-fcpt'ed)  n. 
kindly  received ;  agreed  to; 
regarded ;  signed,  as  a  bilL 

Accepter,  (3"k-tept'ur)  m.  tiie 
person  who  accepts. 

Access,  (.ik-«e«',  ak'ses)  n. 
admission  ;  approach ;  in- 
crease by  addition. 

Accessible,  (ak-«es'e-bl)  a. 
easy  to  be  approached. 

Accession,  (at-sesh'un)  ti.  a 
coming  to  ;  increase  ;  some- 
thing added  I  growth. 

Accessory,  (n!c'i«cti-sor-l>  if. 
one  who  helps  to  commit  a 
crime ;    anything     contri- 


butmg  to  ;— rt.  edditicnal ; 
aiding ;— a.  rcccsso'ii  J. 

Accidence,  (Ak'ri-dciis)  n. 
the  change  which  the  de- 
clinable parts  of  speech 
generally  undergo  I  a  book 
of  rudiments ;  a  gramiuar. 

Accident,  (ak'sl-dcnt)  n.  an 
unforeseen  or  unexpected 
event  t  chance  I  an  unes- 
sential qualify  or  property. 

Accidental,  (ak-»ii-denrtt»)  a. 
a  chance  event;  casual. 

Accidentally,  (ak-«i-dcnt'-el- 
li)  ad.  unexpectedly;  ly 
chance »  casually. 

Acclamation,  (ak-kla-ma'- 
shun)  ti.  a  shout  of  ap- 
plause ;— p.  t.  nc'claim. 

Acolamalory,  (ck-klam'a- 
tir-i)  a.  expressing  joy  or 
ppylause,  by  vdoe,  feet 

Acclimate,  (ak-kli'inat;  v.  t. 
t3  inure<to  a  climate. 

Acclimation,  (ak-kll-mii^ 
shun)  N.  becommg  accus- 
tomed to  a  fiircign  climate. 

Acclivity,  (ak-kliVi-ti) -n. 
rising  ground ;  an  inclina- 
tion cf  tlie  earth  ;  ascent. 

Acclivous,  (ak-kll'vus)  a.  as 
a  hill  with  n  slope;  rising. 

Accommodate,  (ak-koni'ai&- 
dat)i'.  f.to  ft  or  adapt  to; 
to  make  suit.ible ;  to  ad- 
just; to  supply.;  to  lend. 

Accommodating,  (ak-kom*- 
md-dat-ing)  a.  willinguess 
to  oblige;  reconciling. 

Acccm  modal  ion,  (ak-kcm- 
mu-da'shun)  n.  adjusting 
disputes;  supplying  eon- 
reaicnccs,  as  in  an  notcl ; 
favor;  gratification. 

Accompauiiucut,  (ak-kum'- 
pa-ni-ment)  »i.  the  harmo- 
nious vninn  of  parts  in 
music ;  that  which  accom- 
panies end  ornaments. 

Accompanist,  (ak-kum' pa- 
pist) n.  the  performer  wlio 
takes  the  accompanying 
part  in  music. 

Accompany,  (ak-kum'pa-ne) 
V.  t.  to  jom  or  go  with  ;  to 
keep  company  with  •t—ppt: 
accom'panying;  — /7».  ac- 
com'paii  lecLtMociacted. 

Accomplice,  Cak-kom'plib) ». 
an  associate  ;  a  partner  in 
crime ;  a  confederate. 

Accompli:>!i,  (ak-kora'p1ish) 
V.  t.  to  complete ;  to  effect, 
fulfill,  or  bring  to  pass. 
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Accusare  nemo  se  debet,  nisi  cor- 
am Deo. — No  one  need  accuse 
himself,  unless  to  God. 

Abstinence  is  the  best  medicine. 


Ante  victoriam  ne 
umphum. — Count 
chickens  before 
hatched. 


canas  tri- 
not  your 
they     are 


ACCOMPUSHJieii) 


AGOrOWLEDQE 


Accomplished,  (  ak  - kom  '• 
pluh-cd)  yp,  or  a.  com- 
plete! ;  elegant  i  refined. 

Auconiplishment,  (ak4com'- 

{)lish«iwe3t)  n.  a  complc- 
ion  t  ornament  of  body  or 

miiiu  t  cmbellisluneuL 
Acconl,  (ak-kord)   i*.  i,  to 

suit  with  I   unite;  agree  j 

grant  t  —  n.tk.  concurrence 

ot  opinion  ;  consent  i  har- 

tnoavTJi  crrrorf/'rr.one  who 
Accoruancc,  (ak-kord'an^  m. 

conformity ;  harmony. 
Accordant,  (ak-kord'ant)  a. 

agrocabie ;  currcapond}ng. 
Accorded,  (nk-kord'cd)  pp, 

made  to  agree ;  adjusted  { 

heartily  conceded. 
Accordingly,  ( nk-kord'inff-Ii) 

aJ.    agreeably  t    suitsbly; 

conformably  j  consequent- 
ly;  ;>.a.accord'inf,fiertcing 
Accordion,  (ak-kor'di-on)  x. 

a  kejf- 

edma 

aical 

instna 

ment 
.  with  metallic  r«e^. 
Acco:>t,  (ak-kotit')  v.  t.  to  sa- 
lute i  tu  s|ieak  unu—ppr. 

and  It.  aceOHt'ing,  address- 
ing OT  Bolteitine. 
Acciititable,  tak-kost'o-bl)  a. 

CJuty  of  ucec6«  {  aliablc. 
Accosted,  (.ik-koet'cd)  j)/>.  or 

rt.  spoken  to  I  addix'Siic  J. 
Accoucheur,    (ak-koo-she/) 

n.  a  man  mid-wife  i—j'em. 

aceottc/ieuiK  iahSTf). 
Accouchment,  (  r.k  -  koosh'- 

raong)  rt.  lying  m  i  delivery 

in  child-bfrth. 
Accoua*,  (ak-kounf)  r.  i.  to 

give  an  account ;  to  assign 

a  reason  ;  to  reckon  ;— .i. 

regard;  debt;  rank;  value; 

explanation  ;  sake. 
Accountability,  (a,k-kount-n- 

biri-ti)  II.  responsibility  to 

give  account  i  liability. 
Accountable,  (;ik-kounro-bl) 

a.  liable  to  account. 
Accountablcncf  s.  (ak-kounf- 

a-bl-ncs)  11.  a  being  subject 

to  answer  for. 
Accountant.    (ak-ltount*ant) 

n.  one  who  keeps   or  is 

skilled  in  accounts. 
Accounting,    (ak-kounfing) 
j'pr.  reckoning ;  deeming  i 
— H.  the  act  of  ^td lusting 
or  rendering  accounla. 


Aeconut-book,  (ak-kount- 
booK)  n.  a  book  iu  which 
accounts  are  kept. 

Accoutre,  (ok-koo'ter)  v.  t.  to 
equip  f  to  attire. 

Accoutrements,  (ak-koo'-tcr- 
mcnts)  n.  trappings,  dress. 

Accredit,  (ak-ired'it)  v.  1.  to 
give  credit,  authority,  or 
rcputationi'-tf.  uccreu'itcu. 

Acci-etion,  (ak-krc'bhun)  n. 
growing  to  ;  an  increase. 

Accretive,  (ak-krO*tiv)  u.  in- 
creasing by  grovrtlu 

Accrue,  (?.k-kroo')  v.  i.  to  fol- 
low ;  arise ;  to  be  added  ;— 
ppr.  accru'ing;— j'p.  ac- 
crued' t—a.  accumulated. 

Accruemcnt,  (ak-krro'inent) 
n.  increase  i  growtli. 

Accumbent,  (iik-kum'bent) 
a.  lyitfgdown  ;  rccllniuc. 

Accumulate,  (ch-ka-mu-fat) 
v.t.  or  I.  to  heap  together ;  t  j 
pile  up  or  collect  in  a  mass 


,     gathc 

Accumulation,  (nk-kfi-niii' 
i&'shun)  n.  act  of  accumu- 
lating ;  great  collection  5  a 
heap,  mass  or  pile. 

Accumulator,  (nk-kfl  mil-la- 
ter) n.  one  who  accumu- 
lates or  amasses. 

Accuracy,  (ak'kQ-rft>si>  x. 
exactness  1  correctness  ; 
truthfulness  iilccfy. 

Accurate,  (ak'ku^t)a.  with- 
out error  or  defect;  with 
great  care  and  precision. 

Accurately,  (ak'ku-rilt-h»  ad. 
exactly,  nicely,  correctly. 

Accursc,  (ak-kurs')  v.  t.  to 
doom  to  misery  j  to  cnrsc. 

Accureodj  (r.k-Kurs'ed)  n. 
that  which  i4CurKed;«. 
doomed  5  extremely  wicked. 

Accusant,  (.ik-ku*'2ant)  n. 
one  who  accuees,  accuser. 

Accusation,  (ak-kil-zA'shur; 
n.  a  complaint  i  charging 
one  with  crime,  or  a  fault. 

Accusative,  (ak-kOz'a-tiv;  a. 
act  of  accusing;  objective 
case  of  a  noun. 

Accuse,  (ak-kQz')  t».  t.  to 
chai^o  with  a  crime  ;  to 
censure,  accuse,  impeach. 

Accuser,  (ak-kuz-er)  n.  one 
who  brings  a  charge. 

Accustom,  (ak-kurtum)  v.  t. 
to  use  one's  self  to;  to 
make  familiar  by  custom. 


Accustomed,  (ak-kns'tumd) 
a.  iisual  I  uned  ;  frequent- 
ed, frequent. 

Ace,  (is)  n.  a  unit  on  cards 
Of  dice  ;  a  t.-iflc. 

Aceldaraii,  (:-.-6erda>ma)  n.  a 
licld  of  blood. 

Accnlialous,  (amef'al-usi  a. 
without  u  head  or  chief.  . 

Ace-point,  (ds'pomt)  n.  the 
si'io  of  a  card  or  die  thai 
has  but  one  spot. 

Acerbity,  (a-«er'bi4i)  n.  bit- 
tcmettsot  taste  1  hai'shncM; 
severity ;  sourness. 

Acescent,  (a-ses'cnt)  a.  tend- 
ing to  Bonmess ;  acid. 

Acetic,  (a-Mtik)  a.  relating 
to  pare  aciJ  or  vinegar. 

Acetify,  (a-Bofi-f i)  r.  t.  or  i. 
to  turn  to  acid  or  vinegar. 

Acctilication,  (a-^efi-fi-ci- 
shun)  n.  tiie  act  of  mahiBg 
sour,  or  the  operation  01 
making  vinegar. 

Aoetomctor,  (as-c-tom'c-t»r) 
N.  an  instrument  for  mea^- 
urt^jg  llic  strength  of  ncidk. 

Acetous,  (i-ec'tus)  n.  having 
a  four  ti5t2  ;  sharp. 

Ache,  Qk)  r.  1.  to  he  in  pafn  : 
to  suiTcrgrlcf  or  distre^s;'- 
n.  bodily  pain  ;—a.  acli'ing. 

Achievable,  (a-chcv'a-bl)  «. 
]x>ssib!c  to  be  dmie. 

Achieve,  (a^hav;  i-.  t.  to  do 
to  accomplish  ;  to  obtain . 

Achievement,  (a-chov'mvnt) 
a.  ng-eat  deed  j  an  action  ; 
exploit;  leat ;— «.  achicVer 

Aching,  (ukinr)  n.  uneasi- 
ness ;  pnm ;  distress. 

Achromatic,  (ak-iO-m.nt'fl:) 
a.  free  Irom  color;  a  term 
applied  to  telescopes. 

Acicular,  (a-sik'tl-hr)  o. 
needle-shaped;  slender 
and  sharp-pointed. 

Acid,  (as'iil)  n.a.  sour  sub- 
stance by  which  salto  arc 
formed;  sharp  like  vinegar 

Acidity,  (a-sid'i.ll>  n.  sharp- 
ness; sourness;  V.  <•  acid  11 V 

AcidiScaticn,  (n-sid-f-.'!-kii- 
shun]|  n.  t'le  act  or  process 
of  acidifying  or  chnnging 
into  an  acid  j«.  acidifi'er. 
Acidulate,  (r.-sicra-liil)  v.  t. 
to  make  slightly  acid. 

Acidulntis,    (r.-6id'u-liiB)   a. 

Mtehtly  sour  j  subacid. 
Aciform,  (as-i'form)  «.  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  needle. 
Acknowledge,  (ak-n6l'ej)  v. 
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A  bon  vin,  fl  ne  faut  point 
bouchon.— Good  wine  needs 
no  bush. 

Act!  act!  in  the  living  present. 


A  bon  chien  il  ne  vient  Jamais 
un  bon  os. — A  good  bone 
never  comes  to  a  good  dog. 

Abused  patience  turns  to  fary. 


AC3KK0WL»GMENT 


ACUTE 


t.  to  own  ;  to  confcw  that 
one  kaov7s }  to  admit 

Ackaowlcdemcnt,  (ak'nOl- 
ej'incnt)  n.  conceding  the 
truth  ;  cont'essicn  $  thanks. 

Acme,  (ak'mc)«.  the  higliest 
point  I  itiimmit ;  crisis. 

Acotytc,  (ak'o-lit)  n.  on  at- 
tendant ;  a  companion  or 
8ervank;«KoDi  (.li.ofliwr. 

Aconit  ,  (ak'u-nit)  n.  a  genus 
of  iilant^  of  the  Kauuucu- 
I'ls  order,  containing'  the 
herb  woU's-bane  or  mcynk's- 
liuod,  every  part  cf  whicli 
is  strongly  poisonou«;  a 
poison.  In  Jaedidne^  a 
liomconathic  preparation. 

Acom,  (a'korrt)  n.  the  seed 
or  fruit  borne  by  the  oak, 
being  an  ovnl  nut  growing 
in  u  rough  cup. 


Acoustic,  (a-!ccus'tik)  o.  rc- 
Utiog  to  hearing  t  pertain- 
ing to  the  HCicnce  of  sounds 

Acoustics,  (.i-kouH'tiks)  n.  pi. 
the  science  of  sounds,  their 
nature  and  laws;  remedies. 

.Vcquaint,  (ak-kwaut')  v.  t. 
t?  make  familiar  uiUi  i  to 
apprise ;  to  iiifomi  %  to 
make  known  >  ta  declare. 

Acquaintance,  (ak-kwanf- 
rus)  n.  n  person  whom  we 
know  5  familiar  knowledge. 

Acquainted,  (uk'kwinfcd) 
p.  ad.  well  known »  fa- 
miliar ;— ;)/jr.  ncquaint'ing^. 

.^cquiosce,  (ah-kwc-e3'>  v.  i. 
to  be  satisUed  with  t  to 
consent  or  ascent;  to  sulv 
miC  to  \—pjir.  acquies'cins ; 
-^jyp,  acquiesced',  agrcea. 

Acquiescence,  ([ak-kwi.-es'- 
ons)  n.  complinnce  i  sub- 
mission ;  consent 

Acquiescent,  (ak-kwi  -es'ent) 
a.  submitting ;  eat>' «  dis- 
posed to  submit. 

Acquirablc,(r.k-kwlr'a-bl)  a. 
that  may  be  acquired. 

Acquire,  (ak-kwir'>  v.  t.  to 
attain  ;  to  gain  ;  to  procure ; 
to  gain  something  perma- 
nent •,'-ppr.  ocquir'ing  {— 
pp.  acquired';  a.  not  innate. 

Acqnizvracnt,     (ak-kwlr'- 


ment)  n.  that  which  is  ac- 
quired :  attaiuuicut  %  gain. 
Acquisition,    (ak-kwi  'zisb'* 
ud)  n.  the  thiiig  acquired  ; 
the  act  of  guiuiiig}  riches. 
Acquisitiveness,  (oh-kwizit- 
iv'nes)  n.  a  desire  of  ob- 
taining possehsion. 
Acquit,  (ak-kwif)  v.  t.  to  set 
free,  or  release  Ircm  accu- 
sation, guilt,  or  suspicion ; 
to  clear  from ;  to  absolve  ; 
/;;>.    acquitfing ;— j»i>.    ac- 
quiJt'ed,  discbanjed. 

Acquitment,  (uk-kwifmeot) 
n.  act  of  acquitting. 

Acquittal,  (:uc-kwit'al)  n.  a 
rplease  from  a  charge  j  de- 
liverance ;  discliarge. 

Acquittancp,(ak-k  wit'ans)  n. 
discharge  for  a  debt »  a  re- 
ceipt in  full  fbr  debt 

Acre,  (a'ker>  n.  a  piece  of 
land  containing  43,500 
square  feet,  or  4840  square 
yards,  or  1C(>  square  rods. 

Acreage,  (a'kcr-dj)  ».  the 
number  of  acres  in  a  piece 
of  lanc!i— «.  ttcrtd,  landed 

-\cricl,  (uk'iid)  a.  of  a  hot, 
biting,  pungent  quality , 
bi'.ter  taste  ;  acrimonious  ; 
siiarp:  ».  ae'ridne^s. 

Acrimonious.  (alt-ri-m6-ni- 
us)  a.  abounding  wifh  ac- 
rimony f  sharp  J  bitter  ; 
corrosive  f  austere. 

Acrimony,  (ak'tfinoa-f)  n. 
bittcmciis  of  feeling  or  lan- 
guage 7  sharpness ;  ill-na- 
ture ;  tartness  of  temper. 

Acritude,  (ak'ri-tud)  n.  an 
acrid,  biting  taste  ;  bitter- 
ness of  temper  or  language. 

Acroamntic  — 111,  (ak-ro-a- 
hiit'-ik  — al)  a.  esoteric; 
objure  f  deep  }  abstruac. 

Acrobat,  (ak'ro-bat)  n.  a  rope- 
dancer  ;  a  vauUer. 

Acronical,  (a-kron'ik-ol)  a. 
applied  to  st&ra  that  rise 
at  sunset  and  set  at  sunrise, 
or  opposite  to  the  sun. 

Acroi)olij«,  (a-krop'o-Jis)  ». 
the  Athenian  or  any  citadel 

Across,  (a-kros')  prtp.  ath- 
wart j  from  side  io  side; 
quite  over ;  crosswisa. 

Acrostic,  (a-lcros'tflt^  n.  a 
PQcm  whdse  initial  letters 
fonn  the  name  of  a  person. 

Act,  (akt)  n.  a  dca^  or  ex- 
ploit f  a  part  of  a  play  i 
a  law  ;—i>.t  to  perform;  to 


move  i  to  feign  \—v.  L  to 
imitate ;  to  be  in  action ; 
to  behave  one's  self. 
Actinism,  (ak'tiu-izm)  n. 
thaw  power  in  the  tunV 
raya  oy  which  chcpiiccl 
changes  arc  produced^  c» 
in  pbotogi-anl.yi  a.  octin'tc 
Acting,  (aktlnj)  fc.  cct  of 

periurminer  or  plsyiug 

Action,  (ak'bhuK)  n.  oiipoMte 

to  rest ;  suit  at  lav.' ',  tiling 

performed  ;  a  tiling  dene  ; 

0  battle  ;  deed  ;  gc&turc  i 

exercise  rope  ration ;  igoncy 

Actionable,  (ak'shun-c-bl;  a. 

punishable   by   kw ;    lor 

which  a  suit  will  lie. 

Active,  (ak'tiv)  o.  nimble; 

oyile  ;  quick  of  motion. 
Activity,  (ak-tiv'i-tf)  ».  be- 
ing octivc;  nimble;  b.-ict. 
Actor,  (ak'tur>  n.  one  that 

perforins ;  a  stage-player. 
Actress,  (ak'tres)  u.  a  f eni^e 

actor  or  stage-iilaycr. 
Actual,  (akru-al)  a.  cfert-in ; 
real  »  not  speculative  ;  pos- 
itive; asatprcscntcxisting. 
Actualize,  (ak'tu-cl-Ir)  r.  f. 
to  make  actual  ;^pj-'r.  cc' 
tfiallzing;— nnac'tuallzcd; 
—.1.  aCtualitv.  reabtv. 
Actually,  (ukfii-nl-:!.  ml.  in 
act ;  really  ;  ia  fact ;  truly  ; 
eertainl  V  i  verily. 
Act,uaiy,  (akt'u-r.-ri)  m.  a  reg- 
istrar or  clerk  of  c  couit ; 
a  copyist;  one  ^vho  ccrtilio- 
the  correctness  of    a  bal- 
ance-sheet, and  makes  oil 
the  calculation »  connected 
with  life  insurance,  etc. 
Actuate,  (:ik4a-fit;|  v.  t.  ti.  in- 
fluence; tr>put  il :  (.titn. 
Aculeate,   (a-ku'lc-al)   n 
prickly ,  ns  a  sharp  uouii  o; 
sting  en  tlie  bark  ol  w«>od. 
Acumen,    (a-kfi'mon^   n. 
quickness     of     intellect ; 
penetration  ;     acuteness  ; 
sagacity »  sharpnesa. 
Acuminated,  (a  ^k  u '  min-ftt- 
ed)  a.  sharpened  i>  a  iH>int. 
Acumination,  (a-kM-min-tV- 
shun)  n.   pointed    head ; 
qnklcnen ;  penetration. 
Acute,  (a-kiit')   a.  sharp: 


^^ 
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A  chemin  battu  il  ne  croit  point 
d'herbe. — No  grass  grows  on 
9,  beaten  road. 

A  bad  excuse  is  better  than  none. 


Aide  toi,  le  cicl  t'aidera. — Help 
yourself,  and  Heaven  will  help 
you. 

A  bad  penny  always  comes  back. 
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ADMIKISTES 


shrill;  keen;  shrewd;  Ixi^h- 
ly  sensitive;  (G'eo.-u.)  An 
angle  loss  than  W  degrees, 
or  Tees  than  a  nglit  angle. 

Acutencss,  (a-kut'-ncs)  n. 
quickness  of  intellect  and 
senses  ;  crisis  of  a  malady. 

Adage,  (ad'aj)  a  proverb  ;  an 
old  saying,  or  maxim. 

Adaijio,  (ad-a'ji-0)  n.  in 
rnusicy  a  terra  used  to  mark 
a  slow  time. 

Adamant,  (ad'a-mant)»i.that 
which  cannot  be  broken  ; 
a  verA' hard  stone  ;  the  dia- 
mond 5  loadstone. 

Adn  man  tine,  (ad-a-manf- 
m)  a.  extremely  hard ; 
mode  of.  or  like  adamant. 

Adamic,  (ad-am'ik>  a.  per- 
taining to  Adam  or  his  a^. 

Adapt,  (a-dapf)  v.  I.  to  suit ; 
to  make  fit ;  to  adjust ;  to 
apply  J  to  proportion. 

Adaptability,  (a-dapt-a-bil'i  - 
ti)  n.  capability  of  adapta- 
tion ;  fitness ;  plasticity. 

Adaptable,  (a-<lapt'a-bl)  a. 
that  may  be  adapted. 

Adaptation,  (a-dap-ta'-shim) 
'n.  suitablcncBS  ;  Atness  ; 
the  act  of  making  suit- 
able, o-  of  conformiojr  to. 

Adnys,  (a-dazO  ad.  on  days  ; 
every  d;;y;  see  nuwuUuy*, 

Add,  (ad)  I',  t.  to   put   to- 

Sethor  ;  increase  ;  sum  up. 
dendum,  (ad-den'dum)  n. 
something  added  ;—pL  ad- 
denda, an  appendix. 

Adder,  (ad'er) 
n.  a  viper. 

Addict,      (nd- 
dikf)    V.    t. 
to     devote ; 
to  give    up  ^" 
to  ;  to  attach  to. 

Addicted,   (ad  dikt'ed)   pp. 

Sivcn  up ;  habituated. 
dictednesB,    (ad-dikt'ed- 
ncs)  n.  devotedness. 

Adding,  (add'-lng)2M)r.  join- 
ing ;  putting  together ;  in- 
creasing i—yp.  add'cd. 

Addition,  (ad-dish'un)  n.  an 
adding  to  ;  increase ;  the 
rule  in  arithmetic  for  add- 
ing sums  up;ra  nilditton\o. 

Additional,  (ad-dish'un-al) 
a.  that  il  added  i  more. 

Adaic,  (ad'dl)  r.  f.  to  make 
corrupt ; — o.  barren,  bad. 

Addled,  (ad'dldj  a.  morbid  ; 
corrupt ;  putnd ;  empty. 


Addicpatcd,  (ad-dl-paf-ed) 
a.  haviug  empty  brains. 

Address,  (ad-drca')  v.  t.  to 
direct  to ;  to  prepare  iOT ; 
to  speak  or  write  to;  to 
court ;  —  n.  application  ; 
speech ;  manners ;  dcxtt  r- 
ity;  supcrs3ription  on  a 
letter;—;;/,  addresses  at- 
tcutions  of  a  lover. 

Adduce,  (ad-dus')  v.  t.  to 
bring  forward  ;  to  allege, 
to  cite,  or  quote. 

Adducible,  (ad-du'sc-bl)  a. 
that  may  be  adduced. 

Adducing,  (ad-diis'ing)  ppr. 
bringing  torward ;  citing 
in  argument  j  —pp.  ad- 
duced', quoted;  presented. 

Adept,  (a-depf)  n.  a  person 
who  has  attained  proucicn- 
cy  or  great  skill ; — a.  com- 
plcttly  skilled  or  versed. 

Adequacy,  (ad'6-kwarsi)  n. 
quality  of  Dcine  equal  to  s 
a  sufilciency;eQ«ctivenetos. 

Adequate,  (ad'5-kwat)  a.  suf- 
ficient ;  equal ;  even ;  just. 

Adhere,  (ad-her^  v.  t.  to 
stick  close;  to  take  pait 
with  ;  —ppr,  adher'ing ; — 
pp.  adhered',  persevwred. 

Adherence,  (ad-hSr'-ons)  n. 
the  state  of  adhering ;  be- 
ing united  or  attached. 

Adherent,  (ad-her'ent)  a. 
united  with  or  to ;  sticking 
to  ;— 71.  a  follower. 

Adhes^ion  (ad-hc'zhun)  n. 
the  act  of  stickingorcleav- 
ing;  steady  attachment. 

Adhesive,  (ad-he'siv)  a. 
sticking  to;  tenacious. 

Adhesively,  (  ad  -  he  'siv-l  i) 
ad.  closely,  tenaciously. 

Adhesiveness ,  (ad  -  h6  ■^si v  - 
ncs)  n.  quality  of  sticking. 

Adiuu,  (a-d'.V) ad.  farewell; 
—n.  act  of  taking  leave; 
lit.  I  comrrtend  you  to  God. 

Adipose,   (ad'i-pos)  a.  fat, 

Srcasy,  imcltious,  oily, 
it,  (ad'it)  11.  entrance  into 
a  pit  or  mine ;  access. 

Adiacency,  (ad-j&'sen-si)  n. 
state  of  Dordenng  upon. 

Adjacent,  (ad-ja'scnt)  a.  ly- 
ing close  to ;  contiguous. 

Adjacently,  (ad-ja-sent'li) 
aV.  po  as  to  he  adjacent. 

Adjective,  (ad'ick-tiv)  n.  a 
word  added  to  a  noun  to 
describe  it,  or  denote  wnne 
property  of  it. 


Adjectivcly,  (dd'jck-tiv-li) 
ad.  like  an  adjective. 

Adjoin,  (ad-join')  r.  t.  or  t. 
to  lie  next  to  ;  tn  join. 

Adjoining,  (ad-jciu'ir.g)  a. 
adjacent  t  joining  to. 

Adjourn,  (ad-juru)  v.  t.  to 

Sat  olr  ;  to   postpoue  ;  to 
clny  J  to  defer ;— v.  t.  to 
leave  off  for  a  time. 


Adjournment,  (ad-jum'- 
mcnt);i.theactot  adjourn- 
ing ;  the  interval  it  causes. 

Adjudge,  (ad-juj)  r.  t.  to 
sentence  ;   tu  decide  ;    to 

Judge  or  doom. 
Ijudged.  (ad-jujd')  PJ5.  de- 
tonnmed ;  declared. 

Adjudicate,  (ad-juo'di-kfit) 
V.  t.  to  determine  by  law ; 
—p/ir.  adjti'dicating;— pj}. 
adju'dicated.  decified. 

Adjudication,  (ad-joo-di- 
ka'-shun)  n.  judicial  trial 
or  sentence  ;  judgment,  or 
decision  of  a  court 

Adjunct,  (ad'juugkt)  n. 
something  joined  tu  an- 
other ;— a.  added  to. 

Adjunctive,  (ad-jungk'tiv) 
n.  that  which  is  joined. 

Adjuration,  (ad-ioo-ra'-sbun) 
R.  a  solemn  cnarging ;  an 
oath  used  in  adjuring. 

Adjure,  (ad-joor')  v.  t.  to 
charge  on  oath  ;  to  enjoin. 

Adjust,  (ad-jusf)  r.  f.  to  reg- 
ulate ;  to  set  right ;  to  £t ; 
to  rectify  }  to  settle. 

AdjusUble,  (ad-jusfn-bl)  a. 
capable  of  being  adjusted. 

Adjustment,  (Jjid-Jupr-raent) 
n.  a  setting  in  order ;  regu- 
lation ;  settlement  ;  ar^ 
rangementt  agri-tineiit. 

Adjutancy,  (ad'joo-tan-se) 
n.  office  of  an  adjutant 

Adjutant,  (ad'joo-tnnl)  »».  a 
military  officer  who  nidsiti 
the  execution  ot  o  ders, 
places  guards,  etc. ;  a  large 
jspecies  of  crane  in  India. 

Admeasure,  (ad-mezh'ur) 
V.  t.  to  measure ;  to  appor- 
tion \—ppr.  admeoii'uring ; 
— ;>p.  admeas'urcd. 

Admeasurement,  tad-mezh'- 
iir-ment)  n.  tnkmg  of  di- 
mensions or  measuring  ac- 
cording to  rule. 

Administer,  (ad-min'is-ter) 
r.  f.  or  r.  to  serve  ;  to  min- 
ister to  5  to  conduct ;  to 
settle  an  intestate  estnto. 
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A  la  faim  il  n'y  a  point  de  mau- 
vais  paiii. — To  the  hungry  no 
bread  is  bad. 

A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire. 


After  a  tongue  has  once  got  the 
knack  of  lying,  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  ho^r  impossible  it  is 
to   reclaim   it. — Lord  Ches. 
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ADVENT 


Adm'.nistcrUl,  (ad-min-iv 
t«'ri-<il)  a.  pertaining  to 
administmtidn. 

Adminiutration,  (ad-win-i^ 
tr*'i<hun)n.  the  act  of  ad- 
ministering I  the  executive 
Sart  of  povcmmcnt. 
mijiistrativc,  (nd-minMa- 
tr4t-iv)  a.  conrernmjc  ad- 
minihtmnon  or  gf;vera- 
iitcnt.  ornbilit^  to  lead. 

AriniiniBtmtor,  (ad-min-ts- 
trit'er)  n.  he  who  manages 
the  cstito  of  one  dyinff 
^rithoiit  mnkir.K  a  will  ;— 
fern,  administratrix* 

Admin  Htratorshtp,  (ad-min- 
i6-trftfer-8hi(>)n.  the  ollicc 
of  .in  adminiRtn;t«r. 

Admirable,  («d'n'ir-a-bi)  a. 
'worthy  of  admire  tlo!Jt  rare, 
wonderful  ?  to  the  purpose. 

Admirably,  (ad'mi*ra-b>i} 
ad.  vronderfuUv,  rxccl- 
Inntly  ;  very  wefl. 

Admiral,  (ad'mi-ral)  n.  com- 
mander of  n  fleet 

Admiralship,  ( ad '  mi  •  rtil- 
•hip)  ».  office  of  admiraL 

Admiralty,  (ad'mi-ral-ti)  n. 
the  supreme  naval  olnce, 
board,  or  court 

Admiration,  (ad-mi-ri'shun) 
n.  nstonuhment ;  wonder  ( 
esteem  i  affection ;  notice. 

Admire,  (ad-mtr')  i .  /.  to  re- 
gard ;  to  c».tecm:  to  wonder 
at  ;—pi>.  admired'. 

Admirer,  (ad-mlr'er)  n.  one 
who  admires  ;  a  lover. 

Admiring',  (ad-mtr-ing)  ppr. 
regarding  with  pleasure, 
love,  or  esteemi  a.  doatmg. 

Admissibility,  (ad-miH-ui- 
bil'i-tijlN.  quality  of  being 
admissible  or  conceded. 

Admissible,  (ad-mis'si-blc) 
a,  allowabtc  j  admittuble. 

Admission,  (ad-muh'un)  n. 
leave  to  enter  i  a  conces- 
Rion  in  argument. 

Aduut,  (ad-mit)  v.  t.  to  let 
in  I  to  suffer  t  to  grant 

Admittance.  (fld-iniran>f)  n. 
act  of  entering  i  letting  in. 

Admix.  (atl-mixs>')  v.  t.  to 
mingle  with  nomething. 

Admixture,  (sd-miksfur)!!. 
what  is  mixed  ;  mixing. 

Admonish,  (ad-mon^isli)  i;.  t. 
to  warn  ;  to  rrnrove :  to 
bring  to  mind  \  instruct. 

Ailmonlnher,  (a<l-mon'iHh-er) 
n.  «»n<t  who  reprrtv^n  5  an 


adviser  i-~pvr.  admon  ieh- 
ing  i-f**'  aainon'ished. 

Adinonihun,  (ad*m6-nish'- 
un)  n.  gentle  reproof ; 
counsel;  advice idirectmn 

Admonitive,  (ad-mon-i'-tiv) 
a.  containing  admonition. 

Admonitor,  (ud-inon'i-tor)  n. 
one  who  admonishes. 

AdnaBcent,  (ad-naa'eut)  a. 
growine  to  or  upon. 

Auo,  (a-<lOo')  n.  trouble  i  dif- 
ficulty ;  bustle ;  Ktir. 

Adolescence,  (ad-^lcs'cns)n. 
the  period  ot  youth. 

Adolescent,  (ad-d-lcs'ent)  a. 

5 rowing  to  ra^inhood. 
onis,   (a-do'-nis)  n.   a 
charmer ;  a  small  gold-col- 
ored fihh;— r.  t.  ad'onlse, 
to  make  beautiful. 

Adopt,  (n-dopt)  r.  (.  to  take 
the  child  of  another  and 
treat  it  as  one's  own ;  to 
copy ;  to  select  t  to  ch6ose. 

Adoption,  (a-dop'shun)  n. 
the  act  of  adopting. 

Adoptive,  (n-dopt'iv)  a,  that 
adopts  or  is  adopted. 

Adorable,  (a-dOr '  a  -  bl)  a. 
worthy  of  adoration . 

Adoration,  (ad-6-ru'thun)  n. 
divine  worship ;  homage. 

Adore,  (a-dSr'^  r.  t.  to  pray 
to;  to  worship  or  reve- 
rence ;  to  love  intensely. 

Adorer,  (a^lofcr)  n.  a  wor- 
shiiicr :  a  lover. 

Adorn,  (a-dorn')  v.  t.  to  deck 
or  dress ;  to  ornament. 

Adornment,  (a-dom'ment)}i. 
ornament;  decoration. 

Adown,  (a -down')  ad.  and 
prep,  down '  a  poetic  term. 

Adriatic,  (a-dri-U'-ic)  n.  the 
Venetian  gulf. 

Adrift,  (a-tfrift')  a.  or  ad. 
floating  at  random. 

Adroit,  (a-droit')  a.  bkillful ; 
dexterous  ;  cunning. 

Adroitly,  (a-droit'li)  ad.  in- 

Seniously ;  nimbly, 
roitness,    (a-droit'nes)  n. 
dexterity;  quicknesit. 

Adscititlou>,(ad-si-tish'us)  a. 
added  or  assumed;  bor- 
rowed; supplemental. 

Adulation,  (ad-il-la'shun)  n. 
exr'essive  flattery ;  fawning 

Adulatory,  (ad'u-Ia-to-ri )  a. 
flattering  to  excess. 

AduU,  (a-dult)  n.  a  person 
grown  up ;— a.  erown  to 
mutniity  or  manhood. 


Adulterate,  (a-dul  tcr-&r)  v.  t. 
to  debase  or  corrubt  by 
mixture ;— a.  delMKca. 

Adulterated,  (x-daltcr-.'it-cd) 
a.  mixed  with  perniciouii 
subxtanccs;  debased. 

Adulteration,  (a-dul-ter-i' 
shun^  n.  the  act  of  tulul- 
terating;  corruption. 

Adulterer,  ra-duVter-cr)  u. 
a  man  guiUy  of  adultery  ; 
•—fern,  adulterefes. 

Adulterous,  (a-dul'ter-us)  a. 
guilty  of  adultery ;  i>pu- 
riouii;  illegitimate. 

Adultery,  (.i-dul'ter-i)n.  vio- 
lation of  the  marriage  6cd. 

Adultnesn,  (a-dult'nes)  a.  tlic 
state  of  being  adult. 

Jldumbi-ant,  (ad-um'brant) 
a.  giving  a  faint  shadow. 

Adumbrate,  (ad-um'brat)  v.t. 
to  khadow  out  faintly ;  to 
typify  ;  to  exhibit  im per- 
fectly \—pi>r.  adum'brat 
Ing  \—pp.  adumbrated. 

Adumbration.  (ad-iim-br&'- 
ihun)  n.  a  laiiit  sketch  or 
resemblance:  a  n-flertion. 

Advance,(  ad-vans')  n.agoIng 
forward  ;  improvement ; 
payment  beforehand ;  in- 
crease ;— y.  t.  to  offer ;  to 
rise  in  price  ;  to  raise ;  to 

Eromoto  ;— y.i.  to  improve  ; 
» rise  in  rank  or  price. 
Advanced,  (ad-vansf )  pp.  or 
a.   moved    forward ;    im- 

5 roved ;  eld  »  educated 
vanccd  female,  (ud-vansf 
fe-mal)  n.  {.Am.)  a  woman 
who  claims  the  rights  and 

Srivilcgcs  of  men. 
vancemcnt,    (  atl  -  vans '  - 
mcut)n.  act  of  moving  for- 
ward; promotion  siowth. 

Advancing,  (ad-vans'ing)  a. 
moving  forward ;  proceed- 
ing ;  supplying  before- 
hand ;  improviug;Coniiug. 

Advantage,  (ad-vant'dj)  n. 
benefit ;  superiority  ;  g-.iin; 
— n.  t.  to  benefit ;  to  prr- 
mote ;  to  profit ;— /T-  cd- 
van'taged ;  radvantaginft 

Advantageous,  ^ad-vau-tili'- 
us)  a.  profitable ;  useful ; 
convenient;— n.  advanta'- 
geousness  ;— a»A  f<dvant4'- 
geously ,  beneficially. 

Advent  (ad' vent)  n.  a  com-" 
ing ;  the  four  weeks  before 
Christmas ;  the  coming  of 
ChriRt  I  arriv.nl  of  evcnta. 
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Apr^s  la  pluie  vient  le  beau 
temps. — After  a  storm  comes 
a  calm. 

A  bold  outset  is  half  the  battle. 


Au  regnard  endormi  rien  nechut 
on  la  gueule. — When  the  fox 
is  asleep,  nothing  falls  into  bis 

"mouth. 
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AFFAIB 


Adventitioun,  (  ad-ven-tikh - 
u»)  a  accidental;  artilicial; 
casual ;  <.ut<>f  the  ordinary 
place  —aJ.  adventi'tioubly 

Adveiitual,  (ad-vt-nfftal)  a. 
relating  to  the  advent. 

Adv«nture,(ad-vent'ur)n.  an 
ui:ui>ual  exporiencc  or  act, 
asnnn journey  ;  achancc; 
a  risk;  an  eutorini.se;— 
V.  t.  to  try  the  chance  t  to 
riftk  ;  to  dare ;  to  venture. 

Advtntu^er,  (ad-veut'ur-er) 
n.  one  that  hazard.s  ;  tries. 

Adventurously,  (ad-ven'tur- 
U8-le)  a.  boldly  j  darinplv ; 
danperously ;  ambitiously. 

Adventuresome,  (ad-venf- 
Or-sum)  a.  bold ;  daring. 

AdventurouB,  (ad  vent'flr- 
UB)  a.  hazardous;  daring; 
enterprising  ;  ^ppr.  nd- 
venf urine  p.  adven'tured 

Adverb,  (aU'vcrh)  n.  a  wonl 
used  to  qualify  a  verb,  ai- 
■  jfctivc,  or  other  adverb. 

Adverbial,  (ad-vcrbi-a!)  a. 
jMrtaining  to  an  adveiD  ;— 
ufl.  adverDia)ly. 

Adversary,  (ad'ver-sar- f )  n. 
an  enemy  ;•  <i.  hostile. 

Adverse,  (a  J'vers)  a.  opposed 
to ;  turned  against ;  con- 
flicting; unfortunate. 

Adversely,  (ad'ver»4ii  tuf. 
with  opposition;  unfortu- 
nately ;— »«.  adversc'ness. 

Adversity,  (ad-vcrs'i-ti )  n. 
miitfortune;  affliction;  ea* 
lamity;  poverty;  distress. 

Advert.  («a  vert)r.  t.  totum, 
or  attend  to:  toconsideror 
refer;  to  observe ;  — /ipr. 
adverting  i—pp.  adverted. 

Advertence,  (ad-vert-ens)  n. 
attention  to;  considera^ 
tiun;  heedfulnesa. 

Advertent,  (ad-vert'ent)  a. 
attentive  :  heedful  t—cul. 
advertently  carctnllr. 

AUvertise.  (ad-ver-tlzO  ^'  '• 
Ut  call  or  direct  the  atten- 
tion to;  to  inform  i  to  give 
Jubtic  notice  in  any  way. 
vertueuient,    (adrver'tir- 
A     ment)  n.  n  public   notice 
I      in  a  newspaper;  informa- 
tion .  an  offer  for  sale. 

Advertiser,  (ad-vep-tlr'rr)  n. 
I  oewh  >  gives  information. 

Advertising,  (ad-vcr-tlz'inff) 
mn.  or  a.  giving  notice;  in- 
forming i—pp.  advertised'. 

Advice,  (ad-viV)  n.  instruc- 


tion ;  notice  t  counsel ;  ad- 
monition 'r-pt.  advices. 
Advisable,    (ad-viz'a.bl)    a. 

S roper  to  be  done;   pru- 
ent;  expedient;  wise. 

Advisableness,  (ad-viz'a-bl- 
ncR) «.  titness  ;  propriety. 

Advise,  ^ad*viz')  v.  t.  to  tell 
efiie'a  views  to ;  to  counsel ; 
to  inform ;—  v.i.  to  consult; 
—-ppr.  advls'ing ;— j;p.  ad- 
vised' I— a.  considered. 

Advisedly,  (ad-v(z'ed-li)  ad. 
prudently  ;  wisely  i  pui^ 
posely ;  deliberately. 

Advisement,  (ad-viz'ment) 
n.  counsel ;  deliberation. 

Adviser,  (ad-vl'zer)  n.  one 
who  gives  counsel  I  abetter 

Advisory,  (ad-vi'-zd-ri>  a. 
roiitaining  advice. . 

Advocacy,  (ad'-V4>-ki-9l)  n. 
a  Dreading  for;  interces- 
sion ;  defence;  vindication. 

Advocate,  (ad'-v6-kat)  n.  one 
who  pleads  the  cause  of 
another  x—v.L  to  plead  for ; 
to  defend  or  vindicate. 

Advocated,  (ad'\0-kat-ed) 
pp.  defended;  vindicated. 

Advocation,  (ad-vfl-ka'shun) 
n.  the  office  of  pleading. 

Advowson,  (ad-vow'zuii)  n. 
the  right  of  presenting  to 
a  church  benefice. 

Adytum,  (a-di  tum)  n.  a  se- 
cret place  in  an- 
cient temples. 

Adz,  or  Adzp, 
(adz)  n.  a  cutting 
tool  with  an  arch- 
ing edge. 

Aerial,  (&-«'ri-aI>n. 
belonging  to  tha 
air;  high  in»ir. 

JEsi»,  (e-jih)  n.  a  shield;  any- 
tmog  that  protect*. 

JSolian,  (e-<>'li-an)a.  pertain- 
ing to  or  acted  on  by  the 
wmds.  from  iEolan,  the 
deity  of  Uie  winds  in  my- 
thology,    [time ;  eternity 

iEon,  (e'on)  n.  a  period  of 

Aerie,  (e're,  a  re)  n.  nest  of  a 
bird  of  prey,  as  an  eagle ; 
brood  of  birds  of  prey. 

Aeration.  (ft-er.A'Hhun)n  art 
of  combining  with  carbonic 
and  i  exposure  to  the  air. 

Aeriform,  (*'  p-i-fonn)  n 
having  the  form  or  nature 
of  air,  AS  gn»  ;  not  solid. 

Aerify,  (a'er-e-ff>  t-  /  to  com- 
bioe.  UllwiUi  air;s.a'«r«(ed. 


Aerolite.  (a'r-o-Ut)n.  Mtone 
falling  from  the  axr ;  a  me- 
teoric ^tone  ,ashy  m  cokw. 

Aerologj',  ta'fr-6roJi)  n.  a  de- 
scription «  f ,  or  the  Bciencc 
that  treats  of,  the  air. 

Aerometer, (4-er-<4me-ler)  n. 
an  instrument  f<>r  measur- 
ing the  density  of  air  and 
the  weight  of  ^ases. 

Aevonaut,  (a'er-«-nawt)  n. 
one  who  ascends  or  uuls  in 
an  air-balloon. 

Aeronautic,  (a-or-6<nawfik) 
a.  sailing  or  floating  in  air. 

Aeronautics,  (d-er-o-nawf- 
iks)  n.pl  the  art  of  soiling 
in  the  air :  air  uavi;;atios. 

Aerostat,  (a'-er-O-stut)  h  .  o  n»». 
chine  sustaiui)ig  weights 
in  the  air;  an  ni. -balloon. 

Aerostatic,  (u-ei-d-stat'ik)  a. 
suspending  in  air. 

Aerostatics,  (a-or-d-stafiks) 
«.  pJ.  the  ncicncc  of  the 
equilibriumofairorofelos-' 
tie  fluids ;  science  of  rais- 
ing and  guiding  hnlloons ; 
al>*o  called  aerostat'ion. 

.^Biuginous,  (&-ioo-ii-nu:i)  a. 
pertaining  to  or  like  cop- 
ner-rust  or  vc-dijrris. 

iEsthetic,  (^-thet'ik)  aisthct- 
ical,  (e8-thct'ik-«l)  n.  per- 
taining to  aesthetics  :--ad. 
Ksthetic'allv,  tosteJuUy. 

iEsUieticK,  (es-thet'-ikb)  n. 
the  science  of  tha  scnsr.- 
tions,  or  that  which  ex- 
plains the  cause  of  men- 
tal pain  or  pleasure  aa  de- 
rived from  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  works  of  na- 
ture and  art ;  the  philoio- 
nhy  of  the  fine  arts. 

^t^tival,  (c6-ti-val)  a.  per- 
taining to  the  summer. 

iE.«tivation,(es-ti-va'yhun)}i. 
tlie  manner  of  folding  of 

fietals  in  the  f^owt-r-bud. 
ar,  (a-far')  ad.  at  a  great 
distance ;    to   or   from   a 
distance  lOr  anoih«T  iand. 

Affability,  (af-fa-bil'i-ti;  w. 
readiness  t«»  converse ,  «»•- 
ility  :  court eousD  ess. 

Affable,  (af  f  a-bl )  a.  eas/  of 
manners  or  conversation ; 
benign  i  mild  :  favorable. 

Affably,  (af'fa-bli )  a//,  in  a 
civil  manner :  courteously. 

Affair,  (af-fir*)  n.  a  business 
matter ;  something  to  b^ 
managed  or  transacted. 
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Abeads  inird  der  Faule  fleissig. 
Thfr  lazy  b^ome  industripus  in 

the  evening. 
A  child's  back  naust  be  bent  early. 


Adel  sitzt  im  Gemttthe,  nicht  im 
Gebltite.— Nobility  lies  in  the 
mind,  not  in  the  blood. 

A  crowd  is  ijot  company. 
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Affect;  (ml^fektO  v.  t.  to 
move  the  pauioni ;  to  aim 
At ;  to  inake  a  show  of  ;  to 
pretend;  to  astiiime;  to  im- 
itate: to  dispose  or  incline. 

4Jl'ectation,  faf-fek-ta'shtin) 
n.  conceit ;  aaaumption  of 
wluit  19  not  natural  or  real. 

Affec  ed.  (af-fekfed;  a. 
ivignvc.  I  touched  with  af- 
fectation ;  dispoaed  or  in- 
ciinfd  ;  full  of  affectation  ; 
— ad.  affect'edly,  hypociit- 
icHlly,  i»ith  more  appear- 
ance than  reality  ;— n.  af- 
fect'edneas,  affectation. 

Affecting,  (af-fekt'ing)  a. 
moving  the  feelings  ;  pa- 
thetic ;  atteuipting  a  false 
show ;  sorrowful. 

Affectingly,  (af-fekting-Ii) 
(ui.  in  a  manner  to  excite 
emotion  ;  persuasively. 

Affection,  (af-fek'shun)  n. 
love  ?  fondness  ;  violent 
mental  excitement ;  at- 
tachment ;  state  of  the 
body,  or  of  any  part,  as 
respects  disease. 

Affection  lite,  (af-fek'shun- 
it)a.  fond:  tender;  fuHof 
love :— ac/.  affectton'itolv. 

Affective,  (af-fpk'tiv)  a.  that 
affects  or  excites  emotion  ; 

fiainful  ;  afflictive, 
lai-cc, (af-flnns;  n.  a  mar- 
riage wontmct;  confldMice; 
trust:— f.  t.  to  pledge  faith; 
to  betrotli,  ah  a  dancliter. 

Affianced,  ^af-franst;  pv.  or 
a.  iMiinid  in  faith;  pleilged, 
as  to  one's  faith  :— n.  be- 
trothed ''—pi>r.  affiancing. 

Affiant,  (af-frant)  n.  one 
w)io  makes  an  affidavit. 

Affidfivit,  (af-fl-daVit)  n.  a 
declaration  upon  oath  be- 
fore a  pcrBOU  of  authority. 

Affiliate,  (af-fil'i^t>  r.  t.  to 
adupt  into  the  same  family 
or  society  i—f^f.  affil'iat- 
injr  :— w>-  affll'iatod. 

Affiliation.  (af-fil-i-&'«hun)  n. 
legal  assignment  of  a  child; 
general  cnunectioii  of  per- 
sons or  tilings. 

Affinity,  (ul-lin'i-ti)  n.  rela- 
tion by  marriage;  chemictd 
attroction  :  c^sc  connec- 
tion, agreement,  or  resem- 
blance ;  correspondence. 

Affirm,  (af'fennj  v.  t.  to  de- 
clare positively  t  to  cpn- 
flrm  or  ratify  ;—a.  affirm- 


able;— M.  affirmer  or  affirm- 
ant ',—pp,  affirmed  i—ppr. 
affirm'ing,  taking  an  oMth. 

Affl  nnation  ,(af-l  enn-&'shun ) 
n.  a  solemn  declaration  in 
place  of  an  oath;  averment; 
ratification  ;  cotiflnnation. 

Affirmative,  (af-ferni'a-tiv; 
a.  that  affirms  or  asserts  ; 
poi'itive  ;  dogmatical ;  the 
opening  and;  clobhig  side 
in  a  debate  t—n.  position 
affirmed  or  declared. 

Affix,  (af-rtks')  r.  t.  to  attach 
to  ;  to  fasten  to  the  end. 

Affix,  (nf-fiks')  n.  a  syllable 
or  letter  added  to  the  end 
of  a  word  ;— r.  t.  to  fix  to  ; 
to  add,  as  a  nnme  to  a  deed. 

Affixed.  (nf-fiki>t')  a.  joined  { 
annexed  ;  attached. 

Afflation,  (af-fl&'shun;  n.the 
act  of  bi-eathing  upon. 

Afflatus,  (af-flrtus)  n,  a 
breath  or  blast  of  wind  ; 
inspiration  :  poetic  fire. 

Afflict,  (af-^ikt)  v.  r.  to  give 
pain,  to  distress,  to  grieve, 
to  trouble,  to  strike  down. 

Afflicted,  (af-flikfed)  a. 
troubled;  visited  with  pain 
or  Borrow  ;— n.  the  afflicted. 

Afflicting,  (nf-flikt'ing)  a. 
grievous:  dist: easing ;  q/"- 
/Hc'tire,  giving  pain. 

Affliction,  (af-flik'shun)  n. 
the  state  of  being  afflict- 
ed :  dir  trees  or  its  cause  i 
grief:  calamity. 

Affluence,  (  af flu-ens )  n. 
wealth,  riches,  rlenty.  op- 
ulence ;  grent  abundance. 

Affluent,  (  af'floo-ent)  o. 
al)<>un<ling :  wealthy  ;—n.  a 
Eti-eant  flowing  into  a  river 
or  lake.        Tin  abundance. 

Affluently,  (nT'fia-ent-li)arf. 

Afflux,  (af'fluks)  II.  that 
which  flows  to  a  particular 
place,  as  an  afflux  of  blood 
to  the  head:  act  of  flowing. 

Afford,  (af-ford')  v.  t.  to 
yield  or  produce  ;  to  be 
able  to  sell,  exchange,  or 
expend ;  to  stipplv  or  con- 
fer -.—ppr.  afford'ing. 

Afforded,  (af-fOrd'ed)  pp. 
yielded,  conferred ;  aoldor 
expended  without  loss,  or 
with  profit ;  «pared. 

Afforest,  faf-for'est)  v.  t.  to 
turn  Innd  into  forest. 

Affranchise,  (af-fnui'ehiz) 
V.  t.  to  make  free. 


Affrav,  (af-fril')  n.  a  quarrel 
with  violence  ;  tumult. 

Affright,  (af-frit)  r.  t.  to 
f riehten  t  to  terrify  ;— n,  a 
Budden  terror  ;  terrible  ob- 
ject ;  cause  of  fear ;— or/, 
affrightedly ;  pftr.  affrigUt'- 
ing ;— pp.  affrighfed. 

Affront,  (af-frunr)  n.  con- 
temptuous or  mde  treat- 
ment f— r.  t.  to  insult ;  to 
offend;  to  meet  front  to 
front  or  face  to  face. 

Affronted,  (af-fmnt'cd)  pp. 
offended  ;  insulted  i—ppr. 
affronting,  making  angry. 

Affusion,  (af-fQ'zhun)  n. 
the  set  of  pouring  upon  or 
sprinkling,  as  oi  water  at 
baptism  i  opposed  to  im- 
mersion ;— Miecf.  the  pour- 
ing of  cold  water  on  a  pa- 
tfenfc^in  a  low  fever. 

Afghan,  (af'gan)  a.  belong- 
ing to  Afghanistan,  aooun- 
try  in  Asia;— ».  a  fancy 
Inn  blanket  knit  from  flne- 
coiored  wools,  etc.,  or  em- 
broidered on  t:loth. 

Afield,  (a-feld')  tul.  to  the 
field :  a  poetic  phrase. 

Afire,  (a-f  IK)  ad.  on  fire  t  in 
a  state  of  infl-nrnmation. 


Afloat,    (n-flOf)   ad.  or   a. 
img;  in  a  " 
state ;  unfixed. 


swimming ; 


floating 


Afnot,  (a-foof)  ad.  borne  by 
the  feet ;  on  foot :  in  ac- 
tion ;  in  a  state  of  being 
Jtlanned  for  execution, 
ore,  (a-fOO  ad.  or  prep. 
in  front ;  in  time  past. 

Aforesaid,  (a-fOr'sad)  q. 
named  before. 

Aforethought,  (a-fAKthawt) 
a.  tltnught  of  or  meditated 
before ;  premeditated. 

Aforetime,  (a-f ur'tim)  ad.  in 
time  past :  long  ago. 

Afoul,  (a-fowr)a.  orarZ.  en- 
tangled ;  in  collision. 

Afraid,  (a-frad)  ft.  1  earful: 
apprehensive ;  cowardly. 

Afresh,  (a-frcsh) <i(/.  anew; 
again;  with  greater  eiiergy. 

African,  (af'-rik-an)  a.  per- 
taining to  Africa ;— (am.) 
Africanize ;— v.  /.  to  place 
under  control  of  negroes. 

Afrit,  (af-rit-)  w.  evil  object. 

Aft,  (aft)  ad.  or  ci.  aatem  oi' 
townni  the  stern  of  ships. 

After,  (af t'er)  prep,  later  in 
time-;  beliinu  >^a.  latter  ( 
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Advocaten  sind  des  Teufels 
Spielkam  roden. — Lawyers 
are  the  devil's  playmates. 

A  dead  mouse  feels  no  cold. 


A  cader  ya  chi  troppo  alto  sale. 
Who  climbs  too  high  is  sure  to 

fall. 
A  deed  done  has  an  end. — Ital. 
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—  ad.  later  in    time ;  In 

search  of  «  in  Imitation  of. 
Aiter-ages,   (afrer-aj-ez)   n. 

j>l.  later  a»c8  )  succeeding 

times  I  posterity. 
A:t{T-clap,    (aft'cr-klap)  ». 

bomcthing  coming  alterall 

seemed  to  be  overt  a  shock 
After-crop,  (offer-crop)  n.  a 

second  crop  in  the  year. 
ATter-niath,  (aft'er-matli)  m. 

second  crop  of  grai»s  m  the 

same  season. 
Aftermost,    (aft'er-mOat)  a. 

nearest  to  the  stern  of  a 

phipt  hindmost 
Afternoon,   taffer-noon)  n. 

the  time  from    noon    to 

evening  i— a.  after  12 M, 
After-pains,  (of t'er-panz)  n. 

jil.  iMiins  after  birth. 
Afterpiece,  (affer-pSs)  n.  a 

piece    performed   c  — 


play  I  a  faree. 


alter  a 


Aiterthought,  (affer-thawt) 
n.  reflecnons  after  an  act : 
a  later  thought 

Afterward,  (af fer-ward)  arf. 
in  after  tunc »  later ;  sub- 
sequently I  afterwards. 

After-wit,  (if  fcr-wit)  n.  wis- 
dom coming  too  late. 

Aga,  (&'ca)  n.  a  commander 
or  chioi  olHccr  in  Turkey. 

Again,  (a-gen')  ad.  once 
more  t  a  second  time. 

Against,  (a-gen»t')  prtji.  in 
opposition  to :  in  provision 
for  I  close  to. 

Agape,  (a-?4p')  ad.  hnring 
the  mouth  iiide  open  t 
with  staring  eagerness,  ex- 
pectation, or  surprise. 

A;jate,  (ag'4t)  n.  a  precious 
stone  ;  a  semi-pellucid  va- 
riety of  quarts  :  a  type  one 
size  larger  than  pearl. 

Agave,  (a-g4'vc)  n.  the  Am- 
erican aloe  or  century 
f>Iant  which  grows  40  feet 
ligh  i  its  sap  intoxicates. 

Age,  (aj)  ».  any  period  of 
time  ;  decline  of  life  ;  ma- 
turity J  a  generation  t  a 
century  t  a.  ag'Ouf,  failing. 

Aged,  (i'jcd)  a.  old  t  having 
a  certain  age  i  n.  the  aged'. 

Agency,  (i'jcn-*i)  n.  qualitv 
or  state  of  action ;  busi- 
ness done  by  an  agent 

Agenda,  (aj-en'da)  n.  things 
to  be  done  {  a  memorau- 
dum  book  I  a  ritual. 

Agent,  (ft'jent)  n.  a  deputy  i 


a  factor  t  a  substitute  ;  any 
active  cause  or  power ;  one 
intrusted  with  the  busi- 
ness of  another. 

Agglonicrate,  (ag-^lom'cr-At) 
V.  1. 1 3  g:ither  into  a  ball  or 
mass }— J'.  I.  to  grow  into  a 
massi— ppr.  agglora'cr&t- 
ing ;— jj/».  agglom'crftted- 

Ag-^Touie ration,  (ag-glom-cr- 
a'shun)  n.  a  growing  or 
heaping  together  i  a  mass ; 
a  medley ;  a  ball,  as  of  earth 

Ag'jlatinant,  (ag-gloo'tin- 
ant)a.  uniting  n»  glue  ;— 
n.  any  viscount  substimce. 

Agglutinate,  (ag-jrioo'tln-at) 
V.  t.  to  cjus«  Ui  adhere  ;  to 
gIucto;;>/)r.aggl.riinuting 

Acrjlntlnation,  (a"-?loo'tin- 
ashun)n.  octet  uniting. 
as  by  glue  i  adhesion  of 
parts    put  together. 

Agglutinative,  (ag-gloo'-tin- 
at-iv)  a.  tending  to,or  hav- 
ing iiowor  to  cause  adhe- 
sion or  union. 

Aggrandize,  (ag'gran-diz)  v. 
t.  to  make  great,   rich  or 


e)werf  ul }  to  exalt  {  to 
rge ;  to  magnify. 
Aggrandized,  Cas'gnm-dlzd) 


pp.  made  great  or  greater ; 
exalted  x—])pr.  aggrandiz'- 
ing,  making  great  or  rich. 

A^randizeraent,  (ag'cran- 
aiz-mcnt)  n.  the  act  of  ag- 
grandizing t  state  of  being 
asrgraudized ;— It.  oggran- 
dizert—o.  aggrandisable. 

Aggravate,  (ag'gra-vit)  i».  t. 
to  make  worse  i  to  exasper- 
ate; to  increase  I  to  en- 
hance t  to  heighten. 

Aggravation,  (ag-gra-vR'- 
shun)  n.  the  act  of  making 
worse  t  addition  to  that 
which  is  evil  or  improper ; 
p.t>vocation ;  exaggeration. 

Aggrcgite.  (ag'gri-gut)  r.  t. 
to  collect;— a.  formed  of 
parts  t  collected  ;—n.  the 
whole  (  an  assemblage  { 
act  of  attachment 

Aggregation ,  (  ag-r*-  k»  '  - 
shun)  n.  the  act  of  collect- 
ing into  a  mass  <  an  aggre- 
gate t—ad.  og'ffregately. 

Aggregative,  (a^'grc-frat-iv) 
a.  causing  aggregation ;  col- 
lective I  taken  together. 

Aggress,  (««-?'««')  v-  •to 
make  a  first  attack ;  to  be- 
gin a  quarrel  or  dispute. 


AcxrcssiDD,  (ag-gresh'un)  n. 
the  first  act  of  uijuiy. 

Aggressive,  (ag-greslv)  o. 
making  the  iirst  attack  of 
hostility  or  injury. 

Aggressor.  (ag-gre»'er>  ii.oBf 
who  begins  an  attack. 

Aggrievancc,  (  ag-grcv'ans)  » 
injury;  wrong;  oppression. 

Agjricve,  (o^-griV)  r.  i.  to 
mourn  ;  to  lament ;  to  give 
pain  or  sorrow?— />pr.  ag- 
gricv'inff,  injuring. 

Aggrieved,  (ag-grfivd')  P2i. 
pained ;  afilicted;  a.abuscd 

Aghast,  (a-gnsf)  ad.  struck 
wilh  amazement;  stupe- 
fied with  horror ;  terrified. 

Agilc.({ij'il)a.  active,  nimble, 
alc.'t  I— ad.  agttetif. 

Agihty,  (a-jil'  ii  i)  ».  activity ; 
quicknessof  motion  i  nim- 
bleness  in  any  sense. 

Ajist.  (a-jisf)  r.  t.  to  feed  or 
pasture  the  cattle  of  others 
zor  a  certain  sum. 

Agitable. (ajit-o-bl)  that  may 
be  agitated  or  excited. 

Agitate,  (ai'i-tit)  v.  t.  to  dis- 
turb ;  to  discuss ;  to  sliakc  t 
to  stir  violently  v—ppr.  •g'- 
itatiug  x—pp.  ag'ititcd. 

Agitation,  (aj-it-&'shun)  «. 
disturbance  ;  discussion  i 
perturbation  of  mind. 

Agitator,  (aj'i-ta-tor)  a.  a  dis- 
turber; one  who  excites 
public  commotion;  a  mixer 

Aglet,  ( ag'lct)  n.  a  spangle ;  or 
the  metal  tag  or  pomt  at 
the  end  of  a  fringe,  string, 
or  dress  fastening  |  anther. 

Aglow,  (a-gld)  a.  on  a  glow  \ 
very  warm,  as  the  cheeks. 

Agnail,  (ag'n&1)n.  disease  of 
the  nails ;  a  whitlow  ;  com 
of  the  foot  or  toe  nail. 

Agnate,  (ag'n&t)a.  related  by 
the  father's  side ;  connect- 
ed with  by  birth  i  allied. 

Agnomen,  (ag-nO'men)  ».  a 
surname  added  to  the  fam- 
ily name,  generallv  on  ac- 
count of  some  exploit. 

Ago,  (a-gO')  ad.  in  time  past : 
gone  (  since  i  agont',  past. 

Agoff,  (a-gcg) aa.  In  a  state 
of  desire  or  curiof  ity ;  heat- 
ed with  a  notion  ;  longing ; 
strongly  excited. 

Agoing,  (a-gd'ing)  ad.  into 
motion ;  going  on. 

Agonistic,  (ae-O-nist'ik)  a. 
relating  to  athletic  combats 
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Arricchiscon  gli  awocati.— Fool- 
ish persons  enrich  the  lawyers. 

Atqui  vivere,  militare  est.— Sen- 
eca.—But  life  is  a  warfare. 


Arcum  itensio  frangit,  anir? 
remissio.— Straining  break/' 
bow,  and  relaxation  reli." 
the  mind.— Syrus. 
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A&mize.  (aga-nlz)  v.  i.  or  /. 
to  wi  ilfie  with  pain  j  to  put 
in  severe  pain  ;  lo  diatrm. 

diBJresbed   with   exccs/ivo  I 
pam  ;  tortured;  a.  puinful. 
Agomrxng,  (9g'-0-nJ*.ins)a. 
•Mffcrina:      Bevere      pain ; 

Ali!«S'?  •^J.'*'"''  aneniah? 
Agonr,  (ug'd-ni )  n.  excessire 
P'lm;  tonncntt  a  vir.Jcnt 
■trugglo :  death  struggle  ,• 
particularly  used  cioxxr 
Kedcemer**  sufreriups  in 
thejarden ,  mcnuU  pam. 
dS"?'  <*-S-f';?-nn)  o.  re 
1  itlng  to  equal  dirisjona  of 
•and*;  levelling  sycial  or 
materinlinequaTities. 
fl!n"°*""'   (»-Kr4'ri.an. 


ALBATBOSS 


^^'^-^L'*:  ?  -P^cie.  of   ^^'ffi  /*±L  "-^ii  op 


XiTn)  H.  equal  division  of 

i'inli-°'"^»'?P'^'"^ '  ^^^  P"n- 
ciplea  of  tho»  0  who  apm».^ 
or  ad*-ocate  thisjyWjSTii. 

53tfienti  strike  a  bar- 
in;  reconcile!  not  dif- 
fer; settle  some  point  a- 
moug  nianj^.  Jn  Juediane, 
cause  no  disturbance  in  the 
bodv  I  (with  with  as  agree 


mtA);—pt:  agreeing, 
gi^eablc,  (a-gri'o-bl) 
pleasing  to  tlie  mind  or 


sensed ;  suitable  i  in  con- 
formity with  I  willing  to 
agree  I  ettutary. 

Agreeably.  (a^S'a-ble)  ad. 
pleasingly ;  in  an  agreeable 
manner;— N.  ngree'ableness 

Agreement,  (a^'ment)  »i. 
state  of  agreeing;  harmo- 
ny !  barg-.iin  t  resemblance 
of  one  thing  to  another. 

Agrestic,  (a-gres'tik)  a.  re- 
lating to  the  couittfr ;  rus- 
tic ;  rural  t  unpolished. 

Agiicuituml,  (ng-ri-kul'-tflr- 
al)  a.  ruhtting  to  agricul- 
tureorthcgrowlnpoi  crops 

Agriculture,  (ag'rl-kul-tur) 
«.  tJie  nrt  of  cultivoting  th5 
ground;  tillage;  husbandry 

Agriculturist,  (ag-ri-kul'tur- 
ist)  n.  a  farmer ;  one  skilled 
or  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Agrimony,  (£^-ri-mon-i)  n. 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
rose  ei-oup,  with  small  yel- 
low flowers  and  bitter  taste, 
used  for  medicine. 

Aground,  (a-groundO  ad.  on 


'     from 

^^ue,  c 
fever  coming  in"  short' a"t- 
tacks  or  periodical  fits,  ac- 
companied with  shivering ; 
chilhneas;  common  naine 
for  intermittent  fever. 

Agtmh.  (a'ga-ish)  a.  shivejw 
ing;^ausjngBgue. 

Aguwhncss,  (agu-iah-ncslM. 
a  "Jurenng  as  with  cold. 

«"  ♦  !!^M  ""rprme,  pity, 

nph. 
"^Z""!  v«-"«"  t  aa.  further 
on  I  in  front;  in  advance. 


contempt,  joy,  t:mmpl 
AJiead,  (u-hed)  ail.  fur 

on  I  in  front;  in  ad 
Ahoy  ra.!,oy')ex.ft6, 
or  call  used  iii^^*^ 
Aid,  (ad) jv>-'' «1o*"Pl>o'*  5 
lieyAiifrp  ;  aiisi;«tancc  ;  >- 
oid'ing;-^.  aid'edi 
aid'les«,  without  aid. 

Aid-dc-camp,  (id'de-kong)  n. 
an  officer  who  convey*  the 
general's  orders;  pi.  Aides. 

Aiiiuille,(-gwgl'')  n.serrature 

Ail,  (ul)  V.  t.  to  feel  pain  i  to 
be  ill  or  In  trouble  }r-v,  t. 
to  give  pain  s  to  trouble. 

Ailment,  (al'inent)n.  illness ; 
pain  i  indisposition  ;— ;>.  a. 
aii'ing,  full  of  sickness. 

Aim,  (am)  n.  endeavor;  de- 
sign I  direction  ;— f.  t.  to 
take  sight ;  to  try  r— c.  /.  to 
direct  a  weapon  ;  to  aim 
after  ^-;)pr.  aim'ing;— pp. 
aimed'  purposed. 

Aimless,  Camlcs)  a.  without 
aim  or  object  t  va;cub(md. 

Air,  (dr)  n.  the  fluid  we 
breathe  i  a  tune ;  music  ; 
gentle  wind;  scent;  man- 
ner »  look  t  gesture  ;  de- 
portment t  pL  Airs,  di»- 
dainlul  mien;— r.f.  to  ex- 
pose to  thocir ;  to  dry  by  tlie 
fire  or  air  i-^ppr.  nir'inp  ;— 
pp.  aircd'iPunfied:  bruited. 

Air-built,  (uKbilt)  a.  built  in 
thecir;  fandful. 

Air-cells,  (dr'srlz)  n.pl.  cells 
containing  ai.%in  plants,<ltc. 

Air-gun,  (ar'gun)  m.  a  eun 
charged  with  condensed  air 
instead  of  powder. 

Air-hole,  (ar-hdl)  n.  an  open- 
ning  to  admit  air,  as  in  ice. 

Airiness,  (iri-nes)  n.  open- 
ness to  the  air  i  gayety ; 
lightness  i  levity  of  style. 


to  the  fresh  air  I  close. 
cK  n*?***  ^'''-P"»"P)  " 
for  pro  " 

during 
a  vacu- 
um by 
pump. 
mgoutC 
the  air  - 
from  a 
▼esKel. 
^!ri'«lU^V<fn?ubstHntiali. 
'^i5*r:*air'ily,  in    an    -■- 
manner:  with  vanity. 
Aule,  (U)  II.  a  walk  or  s 
passage  in  a  church  ;  i 


1    airj 

of  a  Iniilding  *— uriukiedni 
Ait,  (At)  ».  n  small  uIan(L$ 

a  r*T«r  or  lake. 
Afar'taf/.K  little  opened. 
Akimbo,  (a-kiin'bd)  ad.  wfth 

a  crook  t  arched  t  crooked 
Akin,fa-ki:i')  a.  related!  «!• 

lied  by  blood;  partaking  of 

the  same  properties. 
Alabaster,  (ala-bas-ter)  ».  _ 

fine  kind  of  solt  marble  ot. 


5ulphnteof  lime; a.  pert,  tojj 
lack,  (n-lakO  ex.exprcssivttl 
of  sorrow  or  regret.  yl/adq| 


Alnc! 


ti-duy,  denotes  the  same. 

Alacrity,  (a-lak'n-ti) 
cheerfulncbs  ;    liveliness 
biiskncss  ;  promptitude. 

A-la-mode.  (nl-a-ni6J')  at 
according  to  the  fashion. 

Alarm.  (a-Iirm')  ».  a  cry  c 
danger  ;  sudden  tenor  ;-^ 
r.  t.  to  call  to  amis ;  to  ex 
cite  fear  in  ;  to  disturb  ;  t 
surpriMO  i—pp.  alarmed'. 

Alarm-bctl,  (a-larm'bel)  n. 
bell  that  gives   notice   of 
fire  or  danger;— n.  altu-^wn. 

Alarm-clock,  or  watch,  (a- 
larm'kink)  n.  a  clock  that 
•trikea  loudly  in  the  nightt 
watch  tliat  strikes  the  hou| 

Alamiing.  (a-Urm'ing)  vpd 
or  a.  exciting  apprenenj 
Rion  ;  terrifying  :  rHtical  j 

Alarmist,  (u-fannist)  n.  oni 
who  excif  ea  alarm.  j 

Ala«,  (c-las')  ex.  expresslTJ 
of  sorrow.       fwhite  Imei^ 

Alb,  (alb)  «.  a  vestment  q 

AlbatroiMi,  (al-ba'trfl)  ».  ] 
large  aquatic  ao-sea  bird. 
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«a  rumpunt.tecta  quictem.— 
k)lden  roofs  break  men's  rest. 
;eneca. 
evil  lesson  is  soon  learned. 


Ad  tristem  partem  strenna  est 
suspicio.— The  losing  side  is 
£ull  of  suspicion.— Syrus, 

An  evil  thing  never  dies,— Sp. 


— 'u^ 


Ibcxt,    (awl-be'it)   ad.    ol- 
though ;  notwithstanding. 

oTammalxvhoHe  6km  find 
.hnix  are  unnaturally  white 

orisiaaUv  rpplicd  to  whtte 

.  negroes  \r\tl\  pmk  »"«•.. 

"bum,  C"lbum)  «..a  blan^ 

book:    lor    the    inscrticu 

of    nutogrnphs,   portraits, 

f ketches,    poetry,    mojo^ 

i  scripts,  pictures » chppmffS 

Ubu.nicn,  tal-baracn)  n.  the 

•whUc  c  I  r.n  cjjg  \  cue  of  tUe 

i.^rftfMic  principles. 

rfmtt  U/al-bur-num)  H. 


and  «>f t  pidrt*  cU  of  the 
twecn  the  inner  bafKy^J 
the  heart-wood ;  sap-wood. 
Icaid,  or  alcalde,  (al-kad') 
If.  a  governor  or  judge  lu 
Spaniith  countries. 

Alchcmut,  Qtrkem-ist)  n.  a 
nractiecr  of  alchemy. 

Alchemy,  (al'ke-ml>  n.  oc- 
iultchcmwtry ;  a  pretend- 
ed science  for  tranKmutin;; 
base  tnetnis  into  gold ;  the 
flndinr;  of  a  universal  sol- 
vent or  remedy,  ftc. 

Alcohol,  Carkfi-hol)  n.  pure 
—  hiahly  rcctiUed  tpint. 
tolic. 


science  of  numbers  in  the  i 
abstract  i  the  scicnoi  ot  I 
wniTcr»alariihmetic.  I 

Alscbroic,    (al-i«-^»*'»f)  ,/*• 
performed  by  or  rcUtinjj 
to  algebhuc  processes. 
Algebraist,  (-.l-jc-braist)  it. 

o:ie>versed  m  cl?ebra. 
Alscrinc,  (al-je-ren  )  o.  T'C- 
iSngingto  Algiers «  pirut- 
lcar»-it.  an  inhabitant. 
Alias,'7ani-as)  n.t^^cconA 
trritt— cf/.  tt  another  t;mc, 
othcrwi -e  called. 
Alffi<an-H,alG'-bIX»!.  else- 
where; taopleaoi  tt  pc- 
aon  v'^<>v"«'l»cn   caargcd 
vitU  a  crime,  ullegca  that 
ho  was  in  n  dilTcrcut  place. 
Hen,  (41'ycn)  a.  foreign  ? 


Alcohol 


(al-kO-hofik)   a. 


bDir 
orik 


pertaining  to  alcohol ;  par- 
taking of  Its  qualities. 

Aleoran,  (al'ko-ran)  n.  the 
Koran,  or  book  coutoinini; 
the  Mithnmccan  faith,  Ac. 

Alcove, (alkov) n. on  indoor 
reeess  t  an  arbor  t  a  niche. 

Aldeb'araa ,  n.  a  large  star. 

Alder,  (awl'der)  u.  a  tree  of 
sevcrid  varieties,  growing 
in  inoist  lands  t  a.  aVdem. 

Alderman,  (awl'dcr-matO  n. 
civic  dignitary ;  an  oflicer 
of  a  corporate  town  or  ^nl- 
loge ;— a.  -'ictpt.  aMeriuea. 

Ale,  «l)  n.  a  fermented  malt 
liquor  <  al'rffm\umr  l>eer. 

Alembic  (n-lemlrfk)  n.  a  ves- 
■d  used  by  chemists. 

Aleit,  {&-lert')  ti.  on  guards 
Tirflanti  redttj  at  a  call ; 
bmk  ( smart:  nimble. 

AleTtnciw.  <a-lert*nc«)  n. 
briskness  t  «pi-tgl|tiinoss  t 
actanty;  nromptitnclo. 

Ahw,  (iii'-Ja)  sea  •'ecd  i-r-L 
alKse,  aquMtic  plants. 

Algebra,  (arjff-Dro)   n.    the 


allowance  io  a  wife  wltcn 
legally  kcparaled  from  her 
husband  t  the  sum  paid.      , 
AiiQuar.t,     (al'i-kwaut)    ft. 
liiut  docs  not  divide  wiUi- 

out  R  remamder.         

Aliquot,  (al'i.kwot)n.  pai^ 
of  a  number  cv  qMantitt 
which  viU  divide  it  y.-iih- 
out  a  rcma-.ndcr.     i},^^^ 

is  im  oluiuot  pait  ol  15. 

Alive,  (.vUvc)  a.  in  few 
m  operation  ?  not  deed  , . 
lively »  active ;  fpr»^I»tjy-   | 

fabled  universal  solvent. 

Alkalcsieiit.  (al-ka4es'enl) 
a.  tending  to  r.u  wkal*:  ^ 

Alkali,  (al'ka-U)  n.  PO««»h,«r 
any  subsUnco  •oluble  to 
vaecr,  which  neutralises 
acids  i'-pl.  Alkalies. 


law,  oQv  .  <nrri<rncr  :  in        acius ,— 7/1.  «»»^»*"'~"    ■.«• 
is  wUl  1  spcWKI?",*'^^..     Alkaline. (al'k»:Un)  a.  fc«T- 
Alienabihty ,  ( il'yen-aiJir"        ing  the  quahtocs  of  alkali- 
tl)  »i.  able  to  be  trouiiXerred     *  ik^oid,  (al'ka-loyd)  ».  » 

tabie-jjiubstancesofvege- 

alkali.or  p6ttSmWin|I»n 
slight  degree  the'6*iD-* 
ties  of  alkatii  v.  t.  Akahfy 


or  sold  to  another. 

Ahfcnate.  (&1  yen-fit)  v.  t  to 
transfer  property  ora  right; 
to  misapply ;  to  withdraw 
the  affections ;  a.  nl'ienable 

Alienated, (alycn-fit-ed)  jrp. 
estranged  %  divided ;  with- 
drawn {  transferred  to  an- 
other i—ppr.  tl'icniting. 

Alienation.  (ul-yen-A'shun) 
R.  making  over  propcrtv  ; 
change  of  affection  1  dis- 
order of  the  faculties. 

Ahcnator,  (dlyen-A-tcr)  N. 
one  who  transfers. 

dliferous,  (a-hf'er-us>  a. 
«iBged;<i2Vb>''".  so  shaped 

Alignment,  (o-lin'mcnt)  n. 
the  fixing  of  a  line ;  the 
Mno  cstabliFhcd,  as  troops. 

Aliglit,  {a-llf)  r.  i.  to  fall  or 
settle  upon  » to  get  off »  to 
dismount ;  to  be  on  fire. 

Alike,  (a-llk)  ad.  fn  the 
same  manner,  form,  or  de- 
gree ;  equally  ;— <i.  equal ; 
resembhni;  »  the  some. 

Aliment,  (al'i-ment)  n.  that 
which  feeds  i  nourish- 
ment %  food  %  support. 

Alimcntal,  (al-:-mcnt'nl)  Ali- 
mentary, (al-i-men  t'.ar-i)  rt. 
Ecrtaming  to  foodt  nour* 
ihingt  nutritious. 

AIimcntfvenesB,  (al-i-menf- 
iv-ncs)  M.  in  phrenology, 
the  organ  of  appetite. 

Alimony,  (ah'-mon-i )  n.  the 


_,_  of  alluilii  v.t.  afkarify 

All,  (awl)  a.  every  one; 
every  part  of;  — n.  the 
whole ;  the  entire  thing ; 
the  aggregate  amount. 

Allay,  (al.l&-)  v.  t.  to  entirely 
check  (  to  assuage  t  to  pa- 
cify I  to  quiet ;  Io  soothe  ; 
to  alleviate;— npr. allaying 

Allayed,  (AlAia)  pp.  quiet- 
ed }  laid  at  rest ;  abated. 

Allegation,  (al-le-gft'shun)  n. 
assertion  {adducing  by  way 
of  proof  I— a.  allege'able. 

Allege,  (al-lej')  v.  L  to  de- 
dare  t  to  plead  in  excuse. 

Allegiance,  (al-16'j-ans)  n. 
the  duty  of  a  subject  to  his 

fiovcmment;  loyaltv;  love, 
egoric,  (Bl-15-gor'ik)  a.  in 
the  form  of  an  allegory  ; 
not  literal ;  typical ;  Tlgur. 
etive  I— ad.  ailcgor'ieally. 

Allegorize,  (alld-gO-rlz)  v,  t. 
toTorra  an  allecory  ;— r. ». 
to  use  figurative  speeeh. 

Allegory,  (al'lP-gor-i)  m.  a 
description  of  one  thing 
tinder  the  image  of  an- 
other ;  a  parable. 

Allegretto,  (al-lf-gTet'to)ad. 
in  music,  quicker  than  an- 
dante t  not  as  quick  as  alle- 
arro,  but  lively. 

Allegro,  f al-1(i'grO)  «.  or  ad. 
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Alitur  vitium  vintqiie  tegendo. 
Vice  thrives   and  lives   by  con- 
cealment. — ^Virgil. 
Fast  bind,  fast  find. — Shakes. 


Accipere  quam  facere  injIiUkm 
praestat. — It  is  better  to  re- 
ceive than  to  do  a  wrong. -^ 
Cicero. 
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ALOE 


in  niiHic.  B  word  deootiuj; 
a  bnitk  inowiiieiit. 

Alteiuinh,  ml-le-luo'ya)  n. 
ffive  prsMC  to  Jehovah 

AMvviattf,  (al  le  vi-at>  v.  t. 
to  muke  h;;liti  to  l«<iiien  i 
'to  mitii^te  ;  to  at>«uai£i'. 

AUcvi3tiun,(al-<^-vt-a'-bhun) 
m.  act  of  rctu-ving;  that 
whic'h  oaACs  pain. 

Alley,  (al  le)  m.  passage  nar- 
rower t!i»n  a  street  i  a 
walk  in  a  garden,  etc. 

AU-fool>HUy.  (awl.fooN'- 
da)  «t  the  fimt  of  AnnI,  fio 
called  Iroin  theindiiltfcncc 
0f  sportive  devcptiouft dur- 
ing the  day.  m.  April  tool  I 

.\tl-roiini,  (awl-foarz)  m.  m 
canl-plnymic.  htgk,  4oio, 
jtwk  and  gante:  walMng 
on  two  \0K%  and  two  mnoh, 
or  four  leif»,  i»  aU-/ow%. 

All-hai).  (awl-hal*)  ex.  wel- 
come wclcdmeKoodheR'.thl 

AlMlallowa.  (awl-hal'loz)  H. 
a  feant  dedicated  to  all  the 
►ainU.  Nov.  Ist.  AlJllnl- 
low-maa,  Ali-Mallnw-tide, 
the  tinte  near  AII-SaintK*. 
J)av  or  Nor.  fi'-t-t.  a  f^aat 
in  honor  of  ntl  thr  rmri'i. 

A'hacofiUK,  (  Ai-h.«  nhus )  a. 
nunicent,  like  pnriic. 

Alliance,  (al-lrnn'i)  n.  u' Ion 
by  partv,  niarnnge.  Km 
dr«a«  ineiidxliip  or  treaty. 

Alligation.  (al-li>ga'>hun)n. 
tct  of  binding  tonrethcrt 
in  anthinetie,  a  rule  lor 
lindinxthe  price  or  vnlue 
of  coinpitiinda  coii«i»tinc 
of  ingredients  of  different 
valuciiorquahtiea. 

AlhgaWir.  (ol-li  •'^a  tor)  u.  the 
Aixurrican  crocodile. 


Alliteration.  /  (aUit-er-i'- 
•huii)M.  rcffetition  ol^  the 
Mine  letterlat  the  b?j:iii- 
mnj  of  two  fcr  more  words 
jrlose  to  eacln  other,  as  in 
apt  ailttcriiBii!! »  ortfiil 
md'  t—a.  albtVrafive,  per- 
tainiug  to  allit4ratien. 


Allocation.  (al-l6-kaVhun)ji. 
ftettiuK  eptutt  giving  to 
each  liu  share  ;  allowance 
made  on  an  account  :•'-.  t, 
nllocatr,  to  ttiiot  idiatnbute 

Allocution,  (:i|-lu-ku  Mhuii)H. 
a  >>pvaking  to  ;  a  lonnol 
addrctM  by  the  Pope. 

AlludiaU  (al-ludi-al>  a.  not 
held  of  a  itup«rior«— n.  d- 
lo'dium,  a  freehold  e>tatc. 

Allopathy,  (ul-lup'a-thi)  n.  a 
mode  of  curing  difoa-^Ch  by 

{iroJiicing  a  condition  of 
he  »yrteiii  oppo^Ite  to  that 
ecseiKial  t«  the  ditteaiic. 

Allopathist,  (ailop'a-thiKt)N. 
a  inedtoal  practitioner. 

Allot,  fai-lot)  I',  r  (/v».  allot- 
edj  to  gire  a  part  or  share 
to  i—i'/ir.  allot'iug :— M.  a^ 
A/rme'/<,d;atnbulu>n ;  kliare 
allowed,  or  granted. 

Allotropie,  ^al-lo-trop'ik)  a. 
in  chetn.,  with  idcntitv  of 
conipocition,  hiitdi.Terent 
phrnical  characteruttca  |— 
M.  allot'rfifUf. 

Allow,  (aHow')  r.^.  to  grants 
to  cive  leave  to ;  t>>  abate  t 
to  bestow;  to  arord:  toa»> 
tent  to:— ;»pr  niiow  mg  ;— 
»»/».  aliowcd'.d.ducied. 

A.lowable,  cil  !ow'u-bl)  a. 
that  may  l>cai!owcd;  |iro|i. 
er  (  lawful  i—n.  ailowable- 
UCDS  i—uU  aliow'tbly. 

Allowance,  (ai-l(iw'aiii>)  n.  a 
licence  %  share  t  1%  hat  is 
allowed  I  allowing  t  sanc- 
tion,abatemeiiUHettledauiit 
given  to  wife,  cluldren.etc 

Alloy.  mUoy)  v.  t.  to  mix 
one  metal  with  another  for 
lawful  coinncc:— n.  a  baser 
inetal  mixed  with  a  finer; 
*  metallic  compound  :  evil 
tuuced  with  Koud:  any- 
thing thatdebascb;— ;7*.,a. 
ailay<>J.  reduced  in  puntyi 
—H.  uiioy'uytt  a  uiuclure. 

All-souU'-d«y.(uwl.M>is'  *di) 
M.  a  fea>>t  lield  by  the 
Church  of  Home  on  the 
second  day  of  November. 
to  pray  lor  Vab  suul-i  oj  all 
the  faithful  dead. 

AlUpicc.  (awlspis)  R.  the 
iK'rry  of  tnc  pimenta 

Allrituflirient,  (nwl-Kuf-fiah'- 
ent)o.  infinitely  able,  ap- 
plied to  God  :-i».  all  8u£- 
ficiency  » omDipotence. 

Allude,  (al-iadO  P.  i.  to  re- 


fer to  <  to  inMnuBte  i~/>pt'. 
alltid'ing ;— 1//>.  alluded. 

Allure,  (uT-Uir')  v.t.  u.  tciupt 
by  a  flattering  offer,  ti>  lure, 
to  entice  t*  ///«•  allured'. 

Allurement,  (al-liir'ment)  m. 
that  whicli  teinpta  or  cu- 
ttces  I  a  bait  ;  attraction. 

Alluting  (al-lur'ini!)p.<i.en 
gaging :  enticing  ov  prom- 
ine*t—ott.  cllur'tncly. 

Allusion,  (al-liVzhuo)  n.  in- 
direct reference:  a  hintt 
a  HuggCfti  jn  in  passina. 

Allusive.  (a-iri'Mv)  «  hint- 
ing at  vaguely ;  wi.  -Tj, 

Alluvial,  (&liu  vi-ol)  a.  de- 


ITIUI.      \UI-IU    T|  ■ 

*Uea  by  water, 
ivium,    (ul-lu'i 
earth    waMied    down    by 


po»ii 
%lluvi 


ul-lu'vl-nm)  N. 


rivers  u|)un  lower  lauds. 

Ally,  (ttl-li)  V.  t.  \t>it.  allied) 
to  unite  by  coinpoct ;— n.  a 
fnciid  i  confederate ;  one 
related  by  marriage  or 
other  tie:  an  abM)Ciate:— j>/. 
Ailief>,  states  leagued  vy 
celher  m  wars  or  negoCiOp 
fiouh  i—ppr.  ally'ing 

AInunac.  (awl'ma-nak)  is. 
a  yearly  calendar  of 
months,  weeks,  d.iyn.  etc 

Ahnightv,  (awl-niiti)CT.  ail- 
powerful  ;  omnipotent  ;— 
n  Go!> ;  boundle^  power. 

Almond,  (a'mundi  n.  *the 
fruit  of  the  almond  tree. 

Almonds^  (A'mundx)  m  iit. 
the  toiiiuU  or  gland^  of  the 
throat.  M)  called  from  their 
rehcnihiaiice  to  the  nut  of 
the  oluioud :  fruit*. 

Almoner,  (al'mun-or)  n.  a 
diiktnbiiterof  alms 

Almonry.  (almnn-rDn.  the 
niace  where  alm»  ore  dis- 
tributed :  *  numiwtary 

Almost,  (awrmdst)  w/  near- 
ly :  well  inch  :  mostly  all. 

Alms  (z\nz)H.fing.  and  itl. 
a  gift  to  the  poor. 

Alni!*-hoube.  (aniz'-liouKO)  n. 
a  Iioum;  for  the  |)oor  who 
rub^i^t  on  chanty. 

Almus.  (almiipiw  a  tree  or 
woixl  mentioned  111  the 
Bihlc.  fiupposed  to  he  the 
».andal  wood.dleb.  word). 

Aloe.  (al'A)  n.  a  tree  of  sev- 
eral species,  found  chiefly 
in  Simth  Africa  :  itK  leaver 
are  juiey,  and  yield  a  very 
bitter  medicinal  gum  ;— p?. 
AIoch:— a.  Aloet'ie. 
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Animum  rege  qui  nisi  paret  im- 
perat.— Control  your  passion 
or  it  will  control  you. — HoR. 

A  bad  child  is  worse  than  none. 


Aliena  nobis,  nostra  plus  aliis 
placent. — The  circumstances 
of  others  seem  good  to "  us, 
while  ours  seem  good  to  others. 
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AlIALGAUATION 


Aloft,  (a-Iof r)  ad.  on  high  t 
high  above  ground ;  in  nir. 

Alone,  (a-ldn'^  a.  single ;  sol- 
idary ;  without  company  % 


—ad.  separately ;  by  him- 
self ;  by  Itself  ;  solely. 
Along,   (a-long*)   ad.  for- 


■ward ;  lengthwise  i—prep. 
throughout ;  by  the  side  of. 

Aloof,  ^-loof)  €ul.  ot  a  dis- 
tance; aptirt;  out  of  dan- 
ger ;  not  disposed  to  help. 

Aloud,  (a-loud')  ad.  loudly  \ 
with  a  loud  voice ;  audibly. 

Alp,  (alp')  n.  a  high  tnoun- 
turn;— jj7.  Alpst—o.  Alpine, 
mountainous  I  .  pertaining 
to  the  Alps  In  Switzerland, 
or  any  lofty  mountains. 

Aliinca.  (al-pak'a>  n*  aa  ani< 
nial  of 
Peru, 
having 

BOtt. 

fine, 
woolly 
hair ;  a 
species 
of  the 
lAarnnt 

a  tlim  

kind  of  cloth  made  of  the 
wool  of  the  Alpaca  IS  gen- 
erally mixed  with  t\lk  or 
cotton.  Its  flesh  ionm  ex- 
cel lent  food;— «.  of  its  hair 

Alpha,  (ul'fa)  »i.  tlio  first  let- 
tcr  in  the  Greek  alphabet ; 
figuratively,  the  first  and 
the  last  J  the  beginning  and 
thocnd  ;Ki>dof  God. 

Alphabet,  (al'-fa-bet)  w,  the 
letters  of  a  language ;  al- 
pha, beta^  the  fin^t  and  sec- 
ond Greek  letters  «—r.  t.  to 
arrange  alphabetically. 

Alphal>eiicjlty.  (oUia-bet'ik- 
al-Ii)  ad.  in  the  order  of  an 
alphabet ;— a.  alphabetic  ; 
alphabefical.  as  A,  B,  C. 

Already,  (awl-red'i )  ad.  bc- 
foi e  this  time ;  now  i  early : 
tit  t^inc  time  past 

Alsacian,  (al-sa'shan)  a.  re- 
lating to  Alsace ;  o  modem 
fashionable  name  for  a  bow 
tied  in  lon«r  loop^i. 

Also,  (awl'f^6)  ad.  in  like 
manner:  likewise i  too. 

Altar,  (awrter) ».  a  high  place 
on  which  sacriftces  were 
anciently  offered.  In  Chris- 
tian churches,  the  com- 
munion table  \  a  place  for 


rrayer,  or  for 
he  perform- 
ance of  the  mar* 
riage  ceremony. 
—AUar-piecrtti 
painting  placed 
over  an  altar. 

Altar-cloth,  (awr 
ter-cloth)  «.  a  cloth  to  lay 
upon  an  altar  in  churches. 

Alter,  (awl'ter)  v.  t.  to  make 
some  change  in ;— r.  t.  to 
change,  or  vary  ;  to  become 
in  some  respects  di^crcnt ; 
—ppr.  alter'ing  ;—i7p.  al- 
tered':—<<•  modified. 

Alterabte,(awl'ter-a-bl)  octhat 
may  be  changed  or  varied. 

Alteration,  (awi'tcr-i'shun) 
n.  change ;  variation. 

Alterative,  (awrter-«4iv)  a. 
causing  change ;— n.  a  med- 
icine which  produces  a  sal- 
utary chancre  in  disease. 

Altercate,  (at  ter-k&t)  v.  i.  to 
contend  in  words ;  to  dis- 


fmtc ;  to  wrangle. 


Altercation,  (al-tcr-ka'shun) 
n.  debate  ;  contention  ; 
wranghng  j  quarrel. 

Alternate,  (al-tern'it)  a.  one 
after  the  othir;  by  turns; 
— r.  /.  to  perform  by  turns  i 
— t'. ».  to  act  or  happen  by 
turns ;— a(/.  altcrn'ctely  ;— 
ppr.  alternating !—:?>p.  nl- 
tcm&tcd ;  a.  alter'naut. 

Altentation.  (al-ter-na'shun) 
n.  reciprocal  succession ; 
interchange;  in  rcsponiie. 

Altc-nativc  (ol-tern'a4iv)  «. 
that  which  may  be  chosen 
or  rejected  \—a.  olTcring  a 
choice  of  two  things. 

Alternatively,  (dl-tern'at-iv- 
lo)  ad.  reciprocally  j  inter- 
changeably by  turns. 

Althca,  (al-thv'u)  n.  a  shrub  s 
a  genus  of  plants :  marsli- 
inallowii  i  used  as  a  cure. 

Altliough,  (awl-UiO')  con. 
grant:  allow  ell:  notwith- 
standing; however. 

Altimetry,  (ai-tim'c-tri)  m. 
the  art  of  ascertaining  alti- 
tudes by  means  of  a  proper 
instrument ;— «.  altinrvter. 

Altitude.  fal'te-tQd)  n.  the 
height  01  a  place;  eleva- 
tion ;  exnltfition. 

AUo,  (al't<5)  a.  liich  :— n.  in 
Music,  the  pert  higher  than 
the  tenor,  but  lower  than 
the  treble ;  (u»ud  ia  aculp.) 


Altogether,  (awl-loo-gether) 
ad.  wholly;  without  ex- 
ception ;  completely ;  con- 
junctly ;  in  company  t  (a// 
together^  entire  number). 

Alto-relievo,  (artO-r«-livo)n 
term  in  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture, denoting  the  projec- 
tion of  a  figure,  so  as  to  be 
relieved  or  lifted  from  the 
surface  of  the  block  from 
which  it  is  cut  one  half. 

Altruism,  (alfroo-ism)  n.  the 
principle  of  living  and  act- 
ing for  the  interest  of 
others ;  benevolence. 

Alum,  (afum)  ft.  a  mineral 
salt ;  sulphate  of  alunnna 
and  potassa  i  ~  n.  Alnro- 
atonc,  a  corrosive  stone  or 
calx  used  in  surgery. 

Alumina,  (al-u  min  a)  alu- 
mine,  (al-u-mm) ».  one  of 
the  earths  ;  the  character- 
istic ingredient  of  clay ;  al- 
uminum, the  metallic  base 
of  alumina .  uucw  metal. 

Aluminous,  (al-um'n-u&)  a. 
containing  alum  or  alumi- 
na ;  pureyr  clay. 

Alumnus,  Ca-lum'nus)n.one 
that  is  nourished  ;  a  pupil 
educated  at  a  college,  i;i 
called  an  alumnus  ci  that 
college  V— />/.  Alumni. 

Alvino.  (al'vln)  a.  belonging 
to  the  lower  belly,  &ct— n, 
aFveole,  a  tooth  socket. 

Always,  (awl'waz)  ad.  for- 
ever ;  continually  ;  l)crpe^ 
ually;  alw.ny,  (poetical). 

A.M.  stands  for  artium  ino- 

■  gi»t€i\  master  of  arts ;  and 
for  anno  mundt,  m  the 
year  of  the  world  :  tlw  for 
ante  meridian,  before  mid- 
day, from  12  u.  to  U  U. 

Aiii,  Cim)  first  person  pres- 
ent tense  of  the  verb  to  be. 

Amain,  (a-manO  ad.  with 
main  force,  or  strength ; 
vehemently ;  suddenly. 

Amalgam,  (o-margam)  n.  a 
compound  of  mercuiy 
wi.h  another  metal;  a 
mixture ;  mevcuriol  alloy. 

Amalgamate,  (a-mal'gam-it) 
I',  t.  to  mix  metals  with 
^uicknilver  s  to  mix  ;— i'.  i. 
to  blend  ;  to  unite  ^—Jjpr. 
amal'gam&ting  5  —  pj>'  a- 
mal'gamAted,  made  one. 

Amalgamation,  (a-mal-ga- 
ma'shun)    n.    mixing   or 
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Attdendo  masfnus  tegitnr  thnor. 
Great   fear   is  coocealed   by  a 

bold  front. — LucANi 
Facts  are  stubborn. — Smollett. 


Adolescentem  verecuadum  esse 
decct.  —  Plautus.  —  Modesty 
becomes  a  young  man. 

A  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady. 
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blendiBg  metals;  intermar- 
riage  ol  tlie  white  with  the 
negro  race  i  union  in  one. 

Amanucnsin,  Oi-man-u-cn'- 
hU)  n,  one  wno  performs 
Tor  another  the  manual 
luirt  o/  composition  ;  one 
who  writes  to  dictation  i  a 
secretary  ;—>;/.  Anianuen- 
t>es,  profesteioual  writers. 

Amaranth,  (am'a-ranth)  n. 
amarantnus ;  an  unfadmg 
flower  i  a  genus  of  plants 
with  thin  drv  leave*,  that 
latit  long  without  wither- 
ing :  a  color  approaching 
purple:  an  emblem  of  love. 

Amaranthme,  (am-«>ran'- 
thu))  a.  ncrpetually  bloom- 
ing; UBiading,Q*oetiuta>. 

AmaryliiM  am-a-nriii>>n.hhr- 
aaphodel,  a  genus  of  piante. 

Amans,  (ti-masb')  r.  t.  to  col- 
lect i  to  accumulate ;  to 
heap  up ;— it.  amass'nient, 
things  amassed;— p;3r.  a< 
niass'mg  i—pp.  amassed". 

Amateur.  (am-a-tuO  "•  on* 
who  studies  any  art  or 
bcience  lor  the  love  of  it, 
and  not  fur  gain. 

.\inativcness.  (am'-a-tiv-ncs) 
«  propensity  to  love 

Aiinfory.  (ara'a-to-ri)  a  in- 
fluenced by  love ;  causing 
lore  ;  amorous  ;  affection- 
ate:—a.amnto'ricl,amntive. 

AniaunHiis,  (am-4u-r6'siO  n. 
a  loss  or  decny  of  s^:fht, 
without  any  visible  drtf>ct 
m  the  eve  j  a.  amaurofie. 

Amace,  (a-miz')  r.  t.  to  be- 
wil.lor,  ostoniah  or  con- 
found ;  —  M.  a  feeling  of 
furprise,  wonder,  and  as- 
tonishment }  o.  amas  ing. 

Ami/cment.  (a-mflz'ment) 
M.  astonishment ;  confu- 
sion I  bewilderment  of 
mind  x—ppr.  rmftz'ing  s  — 
iifi.  am&zed  :  —  a<i.  ■  nma  z'- 
uigly.  extrBordinarily. 

Amazon,  (am'a-zon)  n.  one 
of  a  r.'.cc  of  femule  war^ 
liors  who  cut  off  the  right 
brca^t  in  order  to  use  their 
weapons  more  efficiently  : 
a  mnscnline  woman  ;  a 
vinigo:  a  rivei  in  J*i».  Am. 

Amn>:onian.  (am-a-z6'n!-an) 
tt'I.  waiitko  :  of  uin«citlinc 
manners  s  ttt-fntfrminrf'tt. 

Ambassador,  (^in-b«K^i-do- ) 
B.  a  minister  of  his;h  rank. 


•ent  as  the  representative 
of  a  sovereign  nation  at  a 
foreign  court;  a  mesaenger; 
one  who  acts  for  another ; 
— /<r/M,  ambass'adress. 

Amber,  (am'ber)  M-^a  yellow 
fosbil  rcBin  or  gum. 

Ambergris^  (am'bcr-grfe)  n. 
ft  fragrant  gray  i»ubt>tance 
taken  from  Uie  sperm 
whale  I  ur>ed  as  a  drug. 

Ambidexter,  (am-bi  deles'* 
ter)  n.  one  using  both 
hands  with  equal  iacilitv  ; 
a  double-dealer ;— m.  ambi- 
dex'teritj' ;—  a.  ambidex'- 
trous:  <uK  ambidextroasly. 

Ambient,  (am'be-unt)  «.  go- 
ing round  t  surrounding ; 
encoiniMi<bmg ;  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  air. 

Ambiguity,  (am  -  bi  •  gik'i-ti) 
n.  doubtlulne^b  or  uncer- 
tainty of  signification  ; 
double  meaning,  obbcurity 

Ambiguous,  (.  m-biK'u-us>«. 
having  niu'ic  than  one 
meaning  ;  dark  ;  obniurc  s 
doubtful  :  equivocal  x—wl. 
ambiguously,  huving  two 
or  more  Meanings  ot  un- 
certain impoil 

Ambit,  (um'bil)  m.  a  going 
round  :  foiniM:(»h  ;  the  cir- 
cuit of  anytliiug. 

Ambition,  (am-oibh'un)  ». 
the  dchirc  for  excellence, 
superiority.  piCferment, 
honor,  or  power ;  o»pira- 
tion  i  —  #f.  ainbi'ttoua.  dc- 
pimus  of  power  ;  aspiring  ? 
showy  :— ff'/.  amln'tiously. 

Amble,  (jiu'b!)  r.  /.  to  move 
affectedly';  to  pace  as  a 
Iioree  bv  moving  l»oth  leg^ 
on  each  side  alternately ; 
to  pace  with  an  amble  ;— w. 
peculiar  pnceof  a  horse.be- 
twecn  a  walk  and  a  trot ; 
—ftpr.  am'bling  i—pp.  am'- 
blcd.  cantered. 

Ambler,  (am'bler)  n.  a  pacing 
or  ambling  horse. 

Ambrosia.  fam-brO'zhi-a^  m. 
ni  Mfffhofofrff,  the  fabled 
food  of  the  gods,  which 
conferred  immortolity : 
M-hatever  is  very  pleasing 
to  the  tai=to  or  fniell. 

Ambrosinl.  (mi-bnVr.hi-ol)  n. 
ambro'fsi.'rn:  fmgrant:  most 
dcHciouH  ;  pert,  to  Amb. 

Ambrotype,  (lunlirotip) n.  a 
rictnrc  taken  on  glass  coat- 


ed with  iodide  of  silver ;  a 
pnutograph. 

Ambry,  (am'bri)  n.  a  place  or 
clieat  toi-  ai  m^,  plate,  books, 
etc. :  de|K»'itor>-  for  alms. 

Ambulance,  (anVbO-Ians)  n. 
a  movable  hospital  m  time 
of  battle;  a  wagon  fur- 
nished Willi  cusiiiont  t-) 
convey  maimed  or  wound- 
ed iieofile  to  hospitals. 

Ambulation,  (am-bu-la'shun) 
n.  walking  about ;  act  of 
walking  i—a.  ambulant 

Ambulatory,  (am'bu-lu-tor'i ) 
a.  walking  to  and  iro  i 
moving ;— *i.  a  gallery. 

Ambuscade,  (am  buirkad;  n 
a  place  of  concealment  lor 
troo|>s  to  attack  suddenly  ^ 
troops  lying  in  wait  ;-///)»• 
am'  buscading  i  —  pp  am'- 
buscaded  ;  v.  t.  he  m  wait. 

Ambush,  (am'booch)  m.  a  go- 
ing into  a  bubh  or  wood ;  a 
station  where  troops  con- 
cealed lie  in  wait  Jor  an  at- 
tack ;  the  act  of  lying  in 
wait  ;—//>.  rm'bufched 

Ameliorate.  (:i-niC-l'or-fit)  v.t. 
toinnke  better;  to  improver 
V.  I.  to  gr<!W  better  ;—/»/;»■. 
ameirorating :— o/j.  amelio- 
rftt'cd  :— ».  amel  torn  tor. 

Amelioration.  (a-nifl-yO-rft- 
shun)  u.  tlie  act  of  becoiii' 
ing  iKjttcr :  improvement. 

Amen,  (a-men  )  t-o  be  it :  be 
It  cjftablished  :  verily  :  tru- 
ly ;  rertainlv?— w.  ♦-nth. 

Amenable,  (a-mcn'a-bl)  n. 
liable  to  the  law  ;  rc«poiiM 
ble  i  accountable  :  —  «»</. 
amc'nably.  uiihWiTably. 

Amend,  (a-mend')  r.  f.  to 
nnkc  better  t  to  repair ;  Id 
eorrect :  to  iTctily  ;  to»u{)- 

|»ly  a  defect;— ji;/;/-.r'n)ena  - 
".T J  —  PP-  amended,  re- 
loiined.  correcte«I.  etc. 

Amendable,  (a-mend'o-hl)  a. 
that  may  be  improved. 

Amende,  (a-niongd')  ./'/•.  n. 
reparation  for  an  insult  : 
apology;  amende  lonoinhft 

Amendment,  (-.-mond'mcnt) 
n.  a  change  for  the  better ; 
alteration  in  a  law ;  ad- 
dition to  a  legislative  bill  or 
motion  ;  correction  ;  im- 
provement:—<i.  amend'ed 

Amends,  (••-mendz')  w.  pf. 
recompense ;  reparation. 

Amenity,   (»-men'i-ti)   ».~" 
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ArgilUl  quidvis  imitaberis  udi. — 
Horace. — Thou  canst  mould 
him  into  any  sliape  like  soit  clay. 

After  one  loss  comes  many. — Fr. 


Aut  insanit  homo,  aut  versus 
facit. — Horace. — The  man  is 
either  mad  or  he  is  making 
verses. 
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plcMantnefB ;  agreeable 
manners!  sanvitj. 

Amerce,  (a-uier« )  v.  t.  to  in- 
flict a  penalty,  the  amount 
of  which  is  lelt  to  the  mercjr 
of  a  judge  or  court. 

Amercement,  (a-mer«*-mert) 
N.  penalty  Inflicted  at  the 
discretion  of  a  court  i—ad. 
amerce'able,  finable. 

American,  (a^mer'^i-kan)  €kI. 
of  or  belonging  to  America; 
from  the  discoverer,  Ainer- 
igo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine. 

Ainericanuin,  (a-mcKi-kan- 
ism)  n.  an  American  idiom. 

Americanize,  (a-mer'i-kan- 
Iz)  v.t.  to  render  American 
institutions,  life,  and  habits 
familiar  and  agreeable  to  a 
foreigner  by  longrcsiJeiice 
ia  this  country:  ncclimate. 

Ametlo'st,  (ain'O-t'iUt)  n.  a 

Crcciuus  stone  ox'  n  violet- 
lue  color;   »  varietv  of 

quartz,  supposed  to  drive 

away  intoxication. 
A'.niable,    (&'iai>a-bt)   a. 

worthy  of  love  oraUectiou ; 

lovely  i  ciuinning;   plcuj* 

ing  i  —  ad.  n'ni  iably  ;—  »u. 

amiability,  n'uit:ib!cnc6s. 
Amicable,  (.«n   i-ka-bl^  a. 

friendly;  kind;  obligm^; 

peaceable  ,—ad.  am  ieabl[/; 

—n.  am'icableucss. 
A5nld,(a-mid')7"'«7'.  amid5t ; 

among ;  mingled  or  mixed 

with;  enveloped  with. 
A  nice,  (amis)  ».  a  flowing 

cloak    formvrly  worn  l./ 

rtriests  and  pilgrims ;  a  col- 
arwo-n  by  priests  under 
the  olti,  about  the  ncckuud 
shoulders,  in  ILC.Ch. 

Amiss,  (i-m{s')a.  In  error; 
wronx ;  out  of  order  I'^ad. 
in  a  faulty  manner. 

Amity,  (am'i-ti)  m,  friend- 
»hip«  agreement  I  har- 
mony; pood-will. 

Atnmouiu  (um*niO'ni-n)  n. 
a  volitila  alkali,  the  pun- 
gent principle  of  smelliag 
salts.  It  ia  obt.-viue<l  from 
banes  or  ooal-gos  liquor; 
is  gi\rca  out  by  all  decay- 
ing nitrogenous  organic 
nvitter.  It  is  a  |H)wcrful 
manure,  and  in  the  p'inci- 

eil  valuable  ingredient  in 
•imyard  manures,  pnu- 
d  re  ties,  sui>erphoHphates 
and  all  commereiMl  iertil- 


izert.    It  is  also  returned 
to   the   earth   by   snows, 
mists  and  rains ,  a  ad  gives 
to  plants  the  nitrogen  they 
require  i  a.  am'moniacal. 
Ammoniac,    (aro-mO'n  •ak) 
n.  a  gum  or  juice  used  m 
medioine  as  a  stimulant  or 
expectorant;  SuLcrnu 
Aimuunition,  (am-m;i>nish' 
un)  n.  loilitary  stores,  as 
powder,      balls,     bombs, 
shells,  guns.  etc. 
Amnesty,  (am'nes-tl)  n.  an 
act  of  oblivion  ;    general 
pardon  of  political  offend- 
ers by  the  government 
Among,     (a-mung')    prep, 
mingled  with  ;  amidst ;  as- 
sociated with ;  omongst 
Amoro<iO,  (am-o-rO'so)  n.  an 
ardent    lover  i  a  wan  ton 
woman  i  a  courtezan. 
Amorous,  (am'or-u&)  a.  in- 
clined to  love  I  passionate ; 
fond  (  tender ;— ac/.  am'oi^ 
ously ;— ».  am'orousness. 
Amorphous,  (a-mor'fus)  a. 
of  irregular  shape  i  with- 
out form  ;  shapeless. 
Amount,  (a-raounf)  r.  i.  to 
riM  ia  value  ;  to  result  in  ; 
—tt.   the  sum  total;    tac 
effect,    or    result  ;—p/*r. 
amount'inir  \—pp-  amount- 
ed, was  equivalent  to. 
Amour,  Co^moorOn.  a  love 

intrigue}  galLintry. 
Amphiuia,  (ain-hb'i-a)n.  ani- 
mals that  can  liv«  on  land 
or  in  water  \—hh  amphib'- 
i.init,  oniphlbials. 
A:ni)hil>ioU:i,  (am-fib'i-us)  a. 
living  in  two  different  ele- 
ments I  ad.  amphibtously. 
Ampliibracli,  (am^-brak)n. 
in  foetru,  n  foot  huvin^  a 
f/io.-t  «yUable  omeMhMde 
of  a  long  cna. 
Amphitheater,  (am-fl-thc'-a- 
ter)  n.  a  theater  of  a  round 
or  oval  fomi  with  an  orca 
(the  arena)  in  the  center ; 
—'I.  nmphithc'atrical. 
Ample,  Jam 'pi)  o.  large  t  ex- 
tended ;    sufficient  t    spa- 
cious I  liberal  i  flowing. 
AmpliAcotion,    fam-pli-fl- 
ka'-Mhun)  n.  enlargement ; 
diffuse  discoui-»e. 
Ampliiler,    (am'|>li-n-er)  n. 

one  who  enlarges. 
Amplify,  («m-pll -f l")  i*.  I.  to 
ejilirge  ;  to  exaggerate  ;  to  I 


ibundauccialso.am'- 
is.  [liberally  t  lully. 
(am  pie  )aa.  largely ; 
lie.  (am'pA'tiO  ^'*  '• 


t  togratny. 

d,  (u-m&zd')  a.,  pp. 

;ably  entertamed ;  Ui- 


add  to ;— V.  t.  to  be  difTuM* 
in  description  or  argu- 
inent ;— /)/yr.  am'plifyiugt 
— i)i>.  anrpHHed. 

Amplitude,  (am'pli^Qd)  n. 
largeness;  extent;  capa- 
city;  abundance;  also,  am'- 
pleness.    ['^-^*" 

Am;)ly,  (am 

Amputate,  \uui  uu-im^  v.  •. 
to  cut  off  alim  6 ;  to  prune. 

Amputated,  (nm'pu-tat-ed) 
mf.and  a.cntolT;  separated 
Irom  the  bo.ly  i—ppr,  am'- 
putiting.  act  of  pruning. 

Amputation,  (am-pu-Ca*- 
shun)n.  theactoroperation 
of  cuttmg  oif  a  limb,  Stc. 

Amulet,  (um'u-tpt)  ii.a  charm 
worn  to  prevent  evil  or 
witchcraft ;  a.  am'uletie. 

Amu^e,  (a-niQz'l  r.  t.  to  en- 
tertain cgreeably  i  to  di- 
vert; togratny. 

Amused, 

og:ccaL„  _. 

vcitcd )  gratif.cd ;  be- 
guiled ;  occupied. 

Amusement,  (a-mflz'ment) 
H.  th-.t  which  entertains  or 
diverts  I  recreation  i  pas- 
time ;— a.  amu'sive. 

Amusing,  (j-muz'iiig)  a.  nf- 
fordinlif  entertainment;— 
a  f.  omns'ingly,  pleasingly 

Amylaceous,  i  ainVlft-shus) 
a.  of  or  resembling  starch. 

An,  (m)  a.  indefinite  articte 
0!ic  t  denoting  an  individ- 
ual t  Uned  before  words  be- 
ginning with  vowels. 

Anabaptist,  (ana-bap'tiet)  n. 
one  who  holds  thatiuiunt 
baptism  is  not  according  to 
Scripture  and  that  adults 
only  should  be  baptised  by 
being  ttt/-/>ed  ia  water. 

Anachronism,  (a-n8k'rt^n- 
izm^  H.  on  error  in  com- 
puting  tune,  by  which 
events  are  misplaced  i  put- 
ting an  event  earlier  oi 
later  than  the  time  at 
w!iich  It  really  hap|>cned. 

Anaconda,  (an-a-kou'da)  u. 
a  large  serpent 

Anncreontic,  (a-nak-rC-on'- 
tik)  a.  after  Anncreon,  c 
Greek  poet  i  joyous ;  free. 

Ano'sthetlc,  (an-c»-t  h  etik )  a. 
depriving  of  feeling ;— «.  a 
substance,  as  chloroform, 
used  to  reqder  persons  in- 
sensible i  ».  au'SBsthes'ia, 
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A  cane  non  magno  saepe  tenctur 
aper.^OviD. — The  wild  boar 
is  often  held  by  a  small  dog. 

A  fair  exchange  is  no  robbery,  * 


Abashed  the  devil  stands,  and 
feels  how  awful  goodness  is,— 
Milton. 

A  fair  field  and  no  favor. 
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Anaglyph,  (an'a-i-;:l)  ti.  c:i 
Oi-uaincut  la  kculpturc, 
carved  la  rcltcf. 

Aniglyptic,  (r.a-a-jrHp'tik)a. 
rcutiaj;  to  the  a.  t  cf  c;.rv- 
i'j^,  engraving,  cucluuius, 
or  vmboftsin;;  i.blc. 

Ana;;ram,  (ana-j^ram)  n.  the 
changing  of  ono  word  cr 
Bcntcnce  Into  another  by  a 
transpositiou  cf  the  letters; 
— «</.  anagrsmmaf  ical  x  — 
ft.  aaagramm'ctist,  a  maker 
of  nc\r  words  from  others. 

Analects.  (-'a-lcUu;  n.  Iryg- 
xuciitsuf  authors  ;— a.  -'lic. 

Analogous,  (a-nal'o-gu8>  a. 
havint;  resemblance;  cor> 
renpouding;  einnlar. 

Analogy,  (a-nul'o-gy)  n.like- 
nebi ;  proportion  ;  similar- 
ity }  conformity  ;— a.  nnaU 
o;^ical  ;-~n.  <m'alogue,Vk,  lika 
object  i—c.  I.  auarogize. 

Analysis,  (a-nal'i-sts;  n.  top* 
aration  of  a  body,  or  of  a 
subject,  into  Us  respective 
parts;  pi.  AnalreeH:  n.  cfn- 
a/y.i/,one  versed  in  analysis 

Anal3'tic,  (an-a-lit'ik;  a.  per- 
taining to  analysis  \  resolv- 
ing into  parts  \—ad.  ana. 
Ivncally:— «  ;'/.  analyt'icB, 
Uie  science  of  onalyitu. 

Analyze,  (on'a-hz)  v.  t,  to 
separate  a  uhole  into  its 
compouent  parts  i  to  de- 
Yelop  fir»t  pnnciples;— p;>r. 

,   analy  z'lng ;— /ij».analy  zed'. 

Analyzer,  (an-a-hz'-er^ji. 
one  who  inquires  into  nrbt 
principles  or  investigates 
closely  ;  a.  analy  t'able. 

Anapebt,  (nn'a-pest)  n.  a  no- 
etic foot  of  three  syllables, 
the  last  one  accented. 

Anarchic,  (an-ark'ik)  a.  be- 
mg  witliout  government 
or  rule  i  in  a  «tate  of  cou* 
fui»ion  I  lawlen. 

A,narchv,  (an'ar-ki )  n.  with- 
out  riile,  or  a  ruler ;  want 
of  government  or  order. 

Anathema,  (a-nath'-e-ma)  n. 
an  eccle»iastical  denuncia- 
tion I  excommunication. 

Anathematize,  (a-nath'^ma- 
tlz)  V.  (.  to  excommuni- 
cate with  a  denunciation 
Oicurseii  til  curse:  N.za'tion 

Anatomical,  fan-a-tom'-ik-al) 
a.  pertaining  to  anatomy 

; '  or  dissection :  botiy. 

Anatomist,  (a-nar6-ralst)  «. 


one  \vlu)  makes  a  business 
of  dialectic u  cr  the  study 
cf  cnatomy;  v.f.anafomize 

Anatomy.  (i-nafO-mi)  n.  osi 
of  du>sccli:ig  en  animzl 
body  i  a  bkeleton  t  act  of 
diviJin^  or  analyzing  a 
diLicult  subject,  &c. 

Ancestor,  (au'bes-tcr)  n.  one 
who  has  gone  or  lived  be- 
fore us  I  a  forefather  from 
whom  a  person  is  deacend- 
ed ;— /cTO.  an'cestreES. 

Ancestral,  (an*  sc8«trat)  a. 
claimed  from  ancestors. 

Ancestry,  (an'Mii-tri)n.  pcd- 
ij;ree, lineage;  descent. 

Anchor,  (  ang - 
ker)  A.  a  heavy 
iron  instru- 
men t  for  hold- 
ing shius  m  a 
particular  spot 
ji'j.  what  gives 
safety  or  se- 
curity i  —  v.  t. 
to  cost  an  an- 
chor; tof>top,flxorre)fton. 

Anchorable,(angk'or-arbl>a. 
fit  for  anchorage. 

Anchorage,  (ang^kerlj)  ».  a 
suitable  place  to  drop  an 
anchor  t  duty  paid  for  lib- 
erty to  anchor  nold. 

Anchorite,  (aiigko-rtt)  n. 
one  who  retires  from  the 
world;  a  hermit;  a  re- 
cluse ;  Bpeltaleoan'cho^et. 

Anchovy,  (an-ch6'vl)  *r.  a 
small  flbh  of  the  hemng 
kind  used  for  sauce. 

An  cieu  t,  (&u'sl^ent )  a  belong- 
ing to  former  times  ;  old; 
known  for  a  long  period. 

Anciently,  (an'shent-li)  nrf. 
in  tunes  long  since  passed. 

Ancients,  f&n'^hent^)  n.  pi 
persons  of  past  ages. 

Ancillarv,  (an'Ml-ar-i)  a.  re- 
lating to  a  female  servant ; 
subordinate;  subservient. 

Ancip'ital,  a.  two-laced. 

And,  Cana)ron.  signifies  ad- 
dition Btid  id  Used  to  con- 
nect words  and  acntenees. 

Andante,  (an-dunt«)M.  in 
mtonr,  kIow  movement t—<i: 
going  earily:  exprw^sive. 

Andiron,  (and'I-nm)  ».  the 
iron  which  supports  fuel 
or  in  which  a  epit  turns. 

Anecdote,  (an'ek-dot)  n.  a 
short  stoiT ;  an  incident  of 
private  life  ar  conducL 


Anecdotal,  («n-ek-dOfal)  an- 
ccdorical,  a.  iu  the  form 
of  anecdote  or  incii'rnt. 

Aucmonc,(a-nem'o-nC)n.  the 
wmd-flower,  an  annual. 

Aneuri.sm,  (an'u-rizm)  a.  a 
tumor  produced  by  the  di- 
lation of  an  artery. 

Anew,  ( 3-nft')ac/.  over  again ; 
in  a  new  time  or  way. 

Angel,  (iln'jcl)  n.  «  celestial 
messenger;  a  spirit;  a  term 
of  endearment  applied  toa 
good  or  beautiful  pcnoa ; 
— a.  hkoenangcl. 

Angelic,  Can  jel  Ik)  a.  sure, 
heavenly,  tpintual,  divine 

Anger,  (ang'ger)  n.  a  passion 
excited  by  injury ;  resent> 
ment ;  rage ;  pain  i— r.  i.  to 
provoke;  to  enrage;  to  Ir- 
ritate ;  to  exasperate  ;  to 
pam  i—ppr.  an'genng  ;  — 
pp.  an'gercd  ;Ti.  mad. 

Angina,  (an-ii'na)  n.  inflom* 
mation  of  the  throat 

Angle,  (ang'rl)  n.  a  point 
where  two  Tine*  meet  t  a 
comer  ^-l>.  I  to  flkh  with  a 
rod,  hue,  and  hook. 

Angler.  (ang'jCler)  n.  one 
who  fishes  with%  hook. 

Anglican,  (ang'gll-kan)  a. 
English.  evnecfoUy  in  mat- 
ters appertammg  to  the 
Church  tn.memberof  E.Ch 

Anglicism,  (ang'gle-sizm)ii. 
an  £ngli»h  idiom  or  pecu- 
r.urity  of  language. 

Anglicize,  (ang'gle-sf  z)  r.  f. 
to  convert  into  Engluh. 

Angling,  (ang'gling)  n.  the 
art  of  niihing  with  a  rod 
and  line  t  schemiug. 

Angry,  (ang'cri)  a.  indig- 
nant; wrathful :  reseuttul; 
displeased  t—atl.  angrilv. 

Anniilliform,  fan-gwil'i- 
form)a.inthe  form  of  an 
eel  or  serpents  u.augum'eai 

Aoguuh.  (ang'gwish)  n.  ex- 
treme pam  either  of  body 
or  mind ;  agony  ;  torment ; 
grief;  a  strait ;— v.f.  afflict. 

Angular.  (ang'gQ-Ier)  a  hav- 
ing comers :  u  Hgnin  I  vform ; 
— /fj;.  sharp  or  stilT  :n  hab- 
its;—n.  angularity;— a.  an- 
guiated  t— m/.  angularly. 

Anil,  (an'-il)  n.  the  shrub 
from  whose  leaves  and 
stalk*  indigo  is  mad*. 

Anile,  (anil)  a.  aged ;  imbe- 
cile; old-womanish. 
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Above  all  things  liberty?— Shel- 
ley, [how  near! 
Absent,  yet  present;  distant,  yet 
Affectation  is  at  best  a  deformity. 


Absence  makes  the  heart  grow 
fonder. — Haynes  Bailey. 

Absence  of  occupation  is  not 
rest. — CowPER. 
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Anility,  (a*niri4f)  moldafit 
of  a  vomaa  i  dotage. 

Animadversion,  («it>i>mad- 
vcfkhun)  n.  criticism,  se- 
vere censure,  reproof. 

Animadvert,  (  an  -  i  -  mad  - 
vertO  V.  I.  to  turn  or  direct 
the  mind  toor  against;  to 
censure  or  critivtse. 

AnimaU  (an'i-mai)  n.  a  liv- 
ing corporeal  being,  en- 
dowed >vith  sensation  and 
the  rower  of  voluntary 
motion  ;— a.  gross,  pertain- 
ing to  animalsi  caraaL 

Animalcular,  (m-i-mal'lcu- 
lar)  a.  relating  to  auimal- 
cules;  microscopic. 

Animalcule,  (an-i-markul) 
K.  a  very  small  animal,  cs- 
pec'jilly  one  that  cannot  be 
seen  without  amicroflcopc; 
—pt.  Animalcules,  or  ani- 
mal'cula,  minute  inneats. 

Animnlism.  (an'i-mal-izin)  n. 
the  Rtate  of  mere  animal 
existence  t  sensuality. 

Animalize,  (an'i-m»l-i  z)  v.  t. 
to  convert  into  animal  mat- 
ter by  the  process  of  di- 
gestion :  to  endow  with 
animal  Uf  c  { to  degrade. 

Animate,  (an'i-m&t)  r.  /.  to 
fill  with  ]»reath ;  to  enliven 
or  encourage ;  to  give  life. 

Animating,  (an'i-mit-inp)  a. 
enlivening;  civingliJe. 

Animation,  (nn-o-ma 'shun ) 
w.  quality  of  being  nn:- 
matcl ;  lilc  j  vivacity  i 
spri;;htlincs6;  visor; » pi: it. 

Animntor,  (an'i-irsut-c  )  ». 
one  thnt  gives  life  crr'.irit. 

Animosity,  (nn-t-tnos  i-. I) »i. 
.  violent  r.iclignity  ;liatred ; 
active  enmity. 

Animus,  (an'i-mns)  i».  Istent 
intention  ;  purpose ;  preju- 
dice against  j  spirit. 

Anise,  (nn'is)  ff.  an  aromatic 
plant  found  in  Eg5'pt,thc 
seeds  of  which  are  used  in 
making  cordials. 

Ankle,  (ang'kl)  n.  the  Joint 
which  connects  the  foot 
and  the  leg  {  a.  ankled. 

Anklet,  (ang'klet)  n.  an  or- 
nament for  the  ankle. 

Annalist,  (an'a-Ust)  n.  a  wri- 
ter of  annnls. 

Annals,  (aii'nalz)  n.  rf.  rec- 
onfii  of  events  under  the 
years  in  which  they  hap- 

.  pcncd ;  year  t>ooks. 


Anneal,  (an -net')  t*.  t.  to 
temper  glass  or  metaU  by 
heat  andgradually  cooL 

Annex,  (au-neks'}  v.  t.  to 
join  or  add  at  the  end  t  to 
affix  I  to  make  a  territory 

.  of  secondary  importance 
part  of  a  larger  State  ;— n. 
a  building  added  to,  or 
erected  as  part  of  another 
whieh  is  too  email ;  a  boat 
running  on  train-time,  and 
connecting  two  shores;  — 
ppr.  annexing;— ii^j.  an- 
nexed'; a.  aiiuexible. 

Annexation,  (an-neks-i'- 
shun}>(.  act,  or  practice  of 
adding  or  conjoining;  — 
n.  annexationist ,  one  who 
favors  annexation}  —n. 
nnnex'otg,  addition  :  union 

Annexed,  (an-neksf)*?.  Join- 
ed at  the  end  t  connected 
with;  uniting  by  formal 
act,  to  the  iiossessions  of 
anotlier  power,  a  territory 
conquered  by  war,  or  gain- 
ed by  negotiation. 

Annihilator,  (an-nl'hil4i-tnr) 
a.  one  who  destroys  or  ob- 
literates; one  who  believes 
in  the  non^cxis^cc  of  the 
soul  m  a  future  state. 

Annihilate,  (an-nlhiMt)  v. 
t.  to  reduce  to  nothing  i  to 
put  out  of  cxietence;  to 
annul:— />/>r.  cnnrhil&ting; 
pp.  hunUjilatcd. 

Annihilation,  (an-nl'hil-n' 
shun)  n.  act  of  reducing  to 
nothing*  dc»truction. 

Anniversary,  (en-ni-vcrs'-a- 
ri)a.  returning  with  tl.c 
year;  onnuci ;— n.  the  dcy 
on  wiiich  sonic  remarkable 
event  U  ycr.rly  colcbrctcd. 

Anno  Domini,  (an'ni>.<lom'- 
e-n!)  n.  in  the  3'carof  our 
Lord  as  A.  D.  1  81. 

Anno  Mundi,  (an'nd-mun- 
di)in  the  vcarcftlic  world. 

Annotate,  (an'n&>tdt)  r.  t.  to 
write  notes ;  to  tske  down ; 
to  explain  or  criticise  by 
notes;  to  remark. 

Annotation,  (an-nM&'-shun) 
ft.  explications  or  remarks 
written  upon  books ;  com- 
ment; footnotes. 

Annotator,  (an'nd-t&t-er)  n.a 
writer  of  notes;  a  com- 
mentator or  scholiast 

Annotta,  (an-nnr-ta)  n.  a 
hard,  diy  paste,  tised  to 


give  an  oranga  east  to  A 
simple  yellow. 

Announce,  (an-nonns')  v.  t. 
to  publish ;  to  give  notice 
of ;  to  proclaim  i—ppr.  an- 
nounc'ing;-pp.  announced 

Announcement,  (un-nouns'- 
meat)  n.  declaration  ;  ad- 
vertisement; iintitication. 

Annoy,  (an-uoy  ,)  r.  t.  U> 
hurt ;  to  molest ;  to  incom- 
mode ;  to  trouble;  to  anger: 
—ppr.  and  a.  annoying  ;— 
pp.  annoyed',  vexed. 

Annoyance,  (an-noy'ans)  n. 
that  which  annoys  or  mo- 
lests ;  injury  ;  trouble. 

Annual,  (an'-nu'&l)  a.  year- 
ly;—».  a  plant  that  lasts 
but  one  year  i  a  book  pub- 
lished yearly,  *c 

Annually,  (annti-al-U)  ad. 

f  early  ;  year  by  year ;  re- 
uming  every  year. 

Annuitant,  (an-nu'it-ant)  n. 
a  person  who  has  a  yearly 
payment  for  life. 

Annuity,  (an-nul-ti)  n.  a 
yearly  allowance  or  pay- 
ment ;  an  annual  sum  of 
money  payable  half-year- 
ly or  quarterly,  as  directed 
by  toil'/  or  an  insurance. 

Annul,  (an-nul)  r.  /.  Ijyft. 
annulled]  to  make  void ;  to 
abolish ;  to  invalidate. 

Annular,  (an'nfl-ler)  a.  in 
form  of,  or  like  a  ring; 
round  ;  ad.  anuulorlj. 

Annulet,  (au'nu-Iet)  n.  a  lit- 
tle ring ;  a  mark  in  herald- 
ry ;  a  small  flat  fillet,  en- 
ciixling  a  column. 

Annulment,  (an-nul'ment) 
n.  the  act  of  making  void, 
or  of  no  effect. 

Annulose,  (an'nfl-lOs)  a.  in 
Zoolo^,  belonging  to  the 
Bub- kingdom  containing 
the  insects  and  worms ; 
having  nngst  n.  annulo'sa. 

Annumerate,  (an-nft'-mer- 
at)  V.  t.  to  add  to  a  former 
number;  sceenumeraticiu 

Annunciation,  (an-nun-shi- 
&'shun)  n.  act  of  announc- 
ing ;  proclamation  ;  a  day 
solemnized  on  the  25th  of 
Jklarch,  in  memory  of  the 
angel's  salutation  of  the 
Hotlier  of  ChriRt ;  —  ».«. 
annun'ciate,  declai«. 

Anodyne,  (an'6-dtn)  n.  med- 
icine to   soothe  pain  and 
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Absence  sharpens  love,  presence 

strengthens  it. 
Abstain  from  all  appearance  of 

evil. — I.  Thess. 


Abuse  is  not  an  argument  against 

proper  use. — Latin. 
An  evil  eye  will  split  a  stone,— 

Gael. 
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.diipoae  to  sleep  i—a.  niiti- 
gating  pam  t  toothinff 
Anomt,  (a-uomtO  «.  t.  to  rub 
over  with  unctuous  mat* 
ter ;  to  consecrate  with  oU : 
tosniearordaub. 
Andiut«<K  <a-nomfed)f>.a. 
rubbed  or  consecrated  with 
oil ;— n.  the  Metmh. 

Anointment,  (a-Doiur-ofient) 
^.  the  act  ox  anointmz,  or 
state  of  beinc  anointca. 

Anomalutie,  '  ( a-nom  -  a4is'- 
tik)  a.  irregular;  depart- 
ing from  established  rules. 

Anomiluus.  (a-nom'a-luK)  a. 
out  of  rule :  irregular. 

Anomaly,  (a-nomu-ii )  n.  ir- 
regularity ;  deviatitu  from 
the  general  method  or  an- 
akgy  of  things. 

Anon,(a-non')oJ.  soon  t  in 
good  time «  presently ; 
sometimes  ;  at  omor  tinieii. 

Anonymous,  (a-iion'i'mns) 
a.  wanting  n  name ;  name- 
less; witJiout  the  real  uame 
of  the  author;  covert. 

Auoaymrtusly,  (a-non'i- 
nius-U  )  ad.  withouta  uame 

Another,  (an-uth'er)a.bomc 
other;  not  one's  self ;  ono 
more;  different;  any  ether. 

Anserine,  (nn-seKin)  a.  re- 
latiDg  to  the  goose  tribe. 

Answer,  (an'ser)  v.  t.  to 
speak  iu  reply;  to  succeed; 
to  be  accountable  foi-;  to 
correspond  j— c.  /.  to  reply 
tot  to  appear  or  con  front  t 
to  atone  for:  to  comply 
with  t  to  suit :— n.  a  reply ; 
arctura;  a  solution. 

Answerable,  (an'ser-o-bl)  a. 
accountable!  suitable: ad* 
mittmg  a  i-eply  ;  liable  to. 

Answerer,  <an'scr-er)  n.  oue 
who  answers  or  replies. 

Answerably,  (an'ser- a- ble) 
ad.  suitably  i  proportion- 
ately t  rt.  an'swerine. 

AnC,  (ant)  n.  a  small  Indus* 
trious  insect ;  an  emmet. 

AnthilL  (anfhil!)  n.  a  little 
hillock  formed  by  ants. 

Antagonism,  (an-tig'6-nizm> 
n.  opposition  of  action; 
contest ;  difference. 

Antagonist,  (au-tag'd-nist)  n. 
one  who  contends  with  an- 
other ;  —  a.  contending 
against ;  opposing. 

Antagonistic,  Can-4ag-o-nisf. 
ik)  a.  opposing,  inimical. 


Antagonize,  (an-tag'd-nix)  v. 
t.  to  contend  a^nst. 

Antalgic,  (au-tarjik^  a.  that 
which  relieves  paiii. 

Antarctic,  (ant-ark'tik)  a. 
oppoftitv  to  the  arctic:  circle 
alibut  23^  dtg.  from  S.Polc 

Ante,  Can'te)  a  Latin  prep 
signifring  before,  uacd  as 
a  prelix  to  many  English 
words  tu  espiesb  thvpwit. 

Autcater,  (anfe-ter)  n.  an 
animal  that  Uves  on  ants  in 
lu>t  climates 

.inteccdc,  (an-te-sedO  v.  t.  to 
go  before ;  to  precede. 

Ai  I  teccdence.(an  -te-sed'-ei;s) 
n.  the  act  or  state  of  pre- 
ceding m  time. 

An  teccden  t,  (an  -  t£-sed'ent) 
n.  that  which  goes  before 
or  precedes  i  opposed  to 
subsequent ;  —pi,  a  man's 
previous  history  i  a.  prior. 

Antecedent! v,  (an-tc-su'- 
dent-1  i)aJ.  previously  i  at 
a  time  preceding. 

Antechamber,  (ait'tS-ch&m- 
bcr)  n.  an  outside  room,  or 
entrance  cluunbcr. 

Antecians,  (on-te-bhi-ans') 
Antseci,  (an-te-sOn.  those 
living  in  tlie  same  latitude 
and  longitude,  but  on  dif- 
ferent sidesof  the  equator. 

Antecursor,  (an-te-kur'sor) 
n.  a  forerunner. 

Antedate,  (an'tc-d&t^  v.  t.  to 
date  a  thing  before  t!ic 
true  time ;  to  give  by  an- 
ticipation t-^.  pnor  dat^ 

Antediluvian,  ^an-te-de-h>o'- 
ve<ua)  a.  exiiiting  before 
the  flood  i  —  n.  one  wlio 
lived  before  the  deluge. 

Antelope,  (an'te-lAp)  n.  a  ge- 
nus vt  animals,  interme- 
diate between  the  goat  aud 
the  deer  { the  gazelit. 


Antelucan,  (an-tS-lOlcan) 
before  davbreak ;  early. 

Antcmeridun,  (an-tS-mi- 
rid'i-an)  a.   being  before 


noon  ;    pertaining  to  tne 
forenoon  ;  A.M. 

Antemundane.  (an-te-muo*- 
dan)  a.  being  before  the 
creation  of  the  world. 

Antenna;,  (an-tcu'£)  n,  pL 
f  celcis  or  horns  uf  insecu. 

Antenuptial,  (an  -  tS  -  nup'- 
shal)  a.  before  marriage. 

Anteposclial,  fon-te-pas'-kal) 
before  Easter. 

Antepast,  (au'ti-post)  n.  a 
foretaste;  anticij)ation- 

Antepnult,  (au'-tt;-p6-nultO 
H.  the  last  syllable  of  a 
word  but  two;— a.  ante'pe- 
nultimatc,  pert.  to. 

Anterior,  (au-tfi^'l-er)  a,  go- 
ing belore ;  previous. 

Anteriority,  (an-tcr-c-ort-ti) 
n.  priority  ia  time. 

Anteroom,  (ait-ti*-room)  n.  a 
room  outside  of  another. 

Anthem,  (on'them)  n.  a  sa- 
cred song  or  hymn  set  to 
music  and  sung  a^/ematef«/ 

Anther,  (au'then  n.  in  £o- 
Umy,  the  tip  of  the  stamen 
in  a  flower ;— a.  an'tlieral. 

Antholo^,  (an-thol'o-jO  n.a 
coHection  of  poems  or 
choice  literary  extracts ;  a 
discourse  on  flowers. 

Antliracite,  (an'tiira-slt)  n.  a 
hard  kind  of  coal  that 
bums  without  flame. 

Authnxcitic.  (un-tlira-sif4k) 
a.  pertaining  to  anthracite. 

An  thro  polite,  (au-throp'o-llt) 
n.  human  remains  turned 
into  a  substance  like  stone; 
fossil  human  remains. 

Anthi-opology,  (an-thrd-pol'- 
o-ji)  n.a(uscoursconman; 
"flg.  the  relations  between 
the  soul  and  bodv. 

Anthropophagi,  (an •  fhrO • 
pof-n-jn  n.pi.  man-eaters; 
cannibals  ;  fcedmg  on  hu- 
man flesh,  as  savages. 

Antic,  (an'tik)  a.  odd  ;  ri- 
diculous :-n.  a  fantastic  flg> 
ure ;  a  bufEoon  i  a  trick. 

Antichrist,  (an'tc-krist^n.the 
great  oppo-nerof  Chnstand 
Christiauity » false  Christ. 

Antichristian,  (an-tc-kris'-y. 
ah)  a.  opposing  Christiauv 
ity ;  irreligious. 

Anticipate,  (an-tis'i-pat)  r. 
t.  to  take  before ;  to  pre- 
vent ;  to  preoccupy;  to  ex- 
pect ;  to  nope  for. 

Anticipated,  (an.tis'i-p&t-ed) 
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Accident  is  a  word  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Divine  vocabu- 
lary. 

Art  is  power. — Longfellow. 


Accidents  will  happen  in  th« 
best  regulated  families. 

According  to  his  pinions  the 
bird  flies. — Danish. 
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pp.  taken  beforehand;  fore- 
I  Udtcd ;  foreseen,  preceded 
I  Anticipation.  (an>tu-i-j>i- 

shun)  ».  previous  notice  t 


{trotpect ;  expectation  :f ore- 
houzht ;  a.  antic  xpatory* 
AnticRnal.  (-kli'nal)  a.,  n.  in 


(/«(•/..  roof -like  dip  of  strata 
I      in  onpiwitotUrectioDS. 

Anticlimax,       (an-te-klr 

ntaka)  n.  th«  opposite  of 

I     chmaz  i    a    sentence   in 

I     vluch   the  ideas  become 

less  important  towards  the 

close  t  rhotorical/a//. 

Anlicous  (anti-kus)  a.  hof., 
placed  in  front  of  a  flower, 
ns  tbo  lip  of  orchids. 

AntidotuU  (an-ti-dut'al)  a. 
efficacious  against ;  conn, 
tcractins  poison  :cxnclluii;i 
having;  the  powcrcf  au  aa- 
tidote  to  cure  anv  evil. 

Antidote,  (  an'ti-U6t )  n.  a 
remedy  ofiainKt  poison  t  a 
preventive;  counter*noison 

Antifebrile,  (an-ti-f eb'ril  >  a. 


opposing;  fever ;— n.  a  med, 
jitilqgjr,  (an-til'o-ji)n.  con- 
tradiction    between     the 


An  til 


words  or  passages  of  au 
author  t  incoherence. 

Antimonial,  (an-tc-ni6'ni.a1) 
a.  composed  of  antimonv  i 
n.  preparation  of  antinioiiy 

Antimony,  (an'ti-inOn-i )  n 
a  metalic  ore  iioed  m  the 
arts  and  m  medicine. 

Antmomtan.  (an  ti  -  nA'mi< 
an) «.  one  who  holds  Kuod 
works  to  be  unuecesHary 
to  salvation  :  one  who  de« 
niesthe  continued  ohhKa* 
tion  of  the  moral  law  or 
insufficiency  of  Faith. 

Antlpapal,  (anti-pi  pnl>  n, 
opposiuK  popery  j  a  feeling 
B;niini>t  poiicry. 

Antipathy,  (nn-tip'a*thi)  n. 
natuml  aversion  s  duUkt  i 
op|>08ition  I  liatrcd. 

Anti|iathetieal,  (an-ti*>pa* 
tht'fik-al)  a.  having  an  an 
tipathy  or  natural  averxiuu 
t«»  ft  tiling:  nnrongenial. 

AutipcKtilential,  ( an  -tt'pcs. 
ti-len'8hoI)a.  counteracting 
infection  or  the  plague. 

AntiphloKistic.t-fl6-ji»  tik><»., 
ill  m/'f/.,  (kubduio;;  iuflaiii* 
niation ;— ?».  remedy. 

Antiphonal.  (an«tlf'6-nal)  n. 
pertainin;;  to  antiplioniaa 
— «.  n  book  of  anthems. 


Antiphon.  (an-tir<on)n.  the 
answer  of  one  choir  to  an- 
other m  singing ;  a  chant 
composed  lor  this  purpose. 

Antiphraiiis,  (an-tif  ratsis)  n. 
use  of  words  in  a  sense  op- 
posite to  the  true  one. 

Antipodal,  (an-tip'o-dal)  a. 
relating  to  the  antipodes ; 
antasonutic  {  opiwhiiei 

Antipodes,  (an-tipo-d^z)  n. 
pL  the  people  who  live  on 
tho  opposite  side  of  tho 
globe,  liaving  their  feet 
opposite  to  ours  I  their 
country  { dtamctriccloppo- 
sition  in  opinion,  &e. 

Antiiiopc,  (ante-pdp)  n.  a 
pretender  to  the  iMipacy. 

Antiquarian,  (an-ti-kw4'-ri- 
an)  at  pertaining;  to  anti- 
quity, or  ancient  things. 

Antiquary,  (an  ti-kwa-ri)  a. 
one  who  studies  or  collects 
ancient  thmj^st  one  skilled 
tn  antiquities. 

Antiquatc,<an'ti-kw&t)  v.t. 
to  make  obsolete,  old,  or 
void  <  to  put  out  of  ut^e. 

Antiquated,  (an'ti-kwat-ed) 
pit.  or  a.  grown  old  t  out  of 
fashion ;  obsolete. 

Antique.  (an-t«k')  a.  ancient ; 
old  :— ».  a  remnant  of  an- 
cient times;  very  old  reUc 

Antiquity,  (an-tik'wi.ti)  n. 
old  times:  the  people  of 
ancient  times  %  a  relic  of 
the  inst ;  pi.  (i#«).r«iios. 

Antihcirnit,  lan-tinh'yaiis)  ft. 
pi.  people  who  hve  on  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  equa- 
tor, and  whose  shadowH  at 
noon  fall  in  opposite  direc- 
tions t  alsoantiscii. 

Antiscorbutic,  ( an  •  tl-  skor- 
b  Vt  ik  )a.efflcacious  ni^ainst 
scurvy ,— ».  a  remetlv. 

Antiscrtptural.  ran-ti-iikrtp'- 
t«'ir-al)/i.  not  according  to 
tho  Scriptures  i  hetc-nHiux. 

Antiiicptic.  (an-ti-sep't!k)  a. 
rouuterachng  putrefac- 
tion;—n.  a  remedy. 

Antislavery,  (an-ti'i4flr-er-i) 
n.  opposition  to  sla%'ery. 

AntisJMumodic,  (un-ti-stpar- 
mmrik)  n.  a  remedy  for 
apaitfns  cr  <x>nviilsM>n«>:— <r. 
vounteractini;  Con  vulsions. 

Antistmphe,  (iin.tis'tro>ft)  n. 
the  stunza  of  a  fong  ex- 
actly Inswering  the  pre- 
vious strophe. 


Antithesis,  (ou-tith'c-i>is)  n. 
a  placing  sigumiit ;  a  figure 
m  wluch  thoughts  or  aordt 
are  set  m  cuntrost;  oppbsi- 
ti.:>n  ;—;>/.  Antitliesos. 

Antithetic,  (an-ti-thct'ik)  a. 
placed  111  contrast;  opposed 

Antityiw,  (anti-tip)  «.  that 
whicJi  H  p-c9gurcd  by  the 

•  type ;  as  the  paschal  lamb 
was  a  t'jpe  of  which  Chrut 
IS  the  antitype. 

Antitypical,  (cn-ti-tip'ik-fl!) 
a.  pertaining  to  type  i  ex- 
plaiainj  the  ty pc«  aa.  -'ly. 

Anilcr,  (ant'lcr)  n.  a  branch 
of  a  stag's  horn;  oue  of  the 
horns  themselves. 

Anus,  (a'nus) «.  the  onflce. 
or  rectum,  by  which  ex- 
crement IS  expelled. 

Anvil,  (an'vil;  n.    an   iron 
block 
usu- 


ally 
with 


a  steel 
face, 

on  which  metals  arc  ham- 
mered and  shaped. 

Anxiety,  (ang-zi'e-tl)  n. 
trouble  of  miud,  arising 
from  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty; solicitude;  concern 

Anxious,  (angkVhus)  a.  so- 
licitous t  much  concern- 
ed ;  unquiet ;  restless. 

An.xiouhly,  (  angk'shus  •  1i  ) 
u<(.  in  an  anxious  manners 
with  anxiety  or  disquiet 

Any,  (en'nt>«.  every  ;  who- 
ever; whatever;  either; 
one  mdeCnitcly;  some. 

AoriHt,  (no-rist) r».  tense  in 
Orcek.  cxpresgin^  indefi- 
nite time:  a  undefined. 

Aorta,  (i-ort'o)  n.  the  great 
artery  which  rises  iipfroin 
the  left  ventricle  of  tJie 
heart  i  trunk  artery.  - 

Apace,  (a-pfts*)  ml.  quickly  i 
ha.<tily  ;  KWiftly  ;  taut. 

Apart.  (a-narT)  wl.  i*eparate- 
ly  ;  a^ide  i  asunder  ;  at  a 
dl'^tance  i  without  thia. 

Apartment,  (n-parfment)  n. 
one  part  of  a  buUdinx 
separated  from  the  other 
part*  hy  partitions ;  room. 

Apathetic,  (on-a-thet'ik)  «. 
void  of  feeling;  iiiseasible; 
indifferent  t  cnld. 

Apathi»t,  (np*n-thist)  a.  on* 
destitute  of  feeling. 
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According  to  the  size  of  your 
carpet  stretch  your  legs.  Cut 
your  coat  according  to  your 
cloth. 


According  to  the  bread  must  be 

the  knife. — ^French. 
According  to  your  purse  gorem 

yoor  mouth. — It. 
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Apathy,  (-.p'a-thi)  n.  want 
of,  teeling  ;  indifference  ; 
•toicism  :  lethamr. 

Ape,  (ap)  ».  a  taufeas  mon- 
key :  a  miuiic;  a  simpleton ; 
— w.  /.  to  imitate  like  an 
ape  t  to  mimic  \—ppr.  4p'- 
ingJ— PP-  4ped. 

Aperiont,  ( a-pe'ri-ent)  a. 
Oj^eninjj;  gently  pui^ativet 
•t-rt.  a  mild  purgr.itive. 

Aperture,  (ap'cr-tur)  ».  as 
ot>emng  \  a  passage  i  ugap. 

ApetalouH,  (n-pcfa-lus>  a. 
havin.T  »io  petals. 

Apex,  (a'pek&^  ».  the  tum- 
mit  or  point  of  a  thing ; 
—■pt.  Apexes,  Apices. 

Aphelion,  (a-leii-un^  n.  the 
point  of  a  planet  s  orbit 
inost  distant  from  the  suu. 

Aphis,  (a'flf)  n.  plant  louse.   • 

Aishorism,  (  aror-txm  )  m.  a 
eomprehenstra  maxim  ex- 

Sretitefl  m  a  few  words  \  a 
ennitkm  ;  an  ada^e  ;— a. 
:  aMururtw.MoteiitUMU^Ae. 
ABhthonff,  (af'-thonfT)  n.  a 

letter  or   letters   withoat 

soundt  tit  ph.  ui  phthkie. 
Apiary.  (&'pi-ar-i)  ».  a  place 

wh^re  bees  arc  kept. 
Apiece,  <a-pes'>  att.  to  each 

one  a  share  ;  for  each. 
Apiiih,  (ipish)  a.   like   an 

ape  :    foppish  ;    affected ; 

tnflinf ;— at/.  Spishly. 
Apishness,  (&p'isIi-ncK)  a. 

mimicry  \  bufiooncr^. 
Apocalypse,  (a-pok'n-lips)  ». 

disck«urc  ;  discover}'  ;  the 

book  of  the  Revelation. 


Apocalyptic,  (a-pok-a-Iip'- 
tik)a.  pcrUininf?  to  rere- 
hition ;  ;  revenUnx- 


Apocope,  i!*-i>«'i'6-pe>  n.  the 
omission  of  the  last  letter 
or  syllabic  of  a  word. 

Apocrypha,  (c-pok're-fa)  a. 
Dooka  whose  mspiration  is 
doubted  by  Protestants. 

Apocryphal,  (a-pok're>faI)a. 
not  canonical:  doubtful; 
pertaining  to  tho  non-4n- 
spired  books  of  the  Bible. 

Apodal,  (ap'o^iil)  n.  having 
no  feet ;  destitute  of  vent* 
ral  fins,  as  the  eel.  *e. 

Anode,  (ap'Oi)  a.  an  animal 
thst  has  no  fecti  fishes 
Which  hare  no  ventral  fins; 
applied  also  to  the  larva 
of  insects ;— w.  pi.  i*i/i>da 

Apogee,  (ap'd-j£)  n.  the  point 


in  a  planet's  orbit  most  dis- 
tant from  the  earth. 

ApollyoD,  (a-poI'you>  n.  the 
destroyer;  a  name  used  for 
the  angel  of  the  bottom- 
less pit;  Satan. 

Apologetic,  (a-pol-<J.Jetlk)a. 
said  in  defense  or  excuse  ; 
a.  ph  apdhnfefitt^  defeaet 
of  Rihlieal  mspiration. 

Apologist,  (a-por0-iist)  n. 
one  vhowHtes  in  uefcnse 
of  another,  or  of  some- 
thing i  pleader  in  favor  of. 

Apologize,  (o-pol'o-jiz)  v.  i. 
to  make  an  excuse  for ;  to 
speak  in  extenuation ;  to 
write  or  ypcak  in  favor  of  ; 
—PT*^'  apol'{(gizing!— /jp. 
aporcgized  i  h,  -ogi'ser. 

Aimlogue,  (ap'ol-og)  n.  a  fa- 
ble I  a  moral  tule. 

Apology,  (a-pol'C-ji )  n.  a  de- 
fence; an  excuse  I  a  speak- 
ing m  reply ;  a  viudiea- 
ticn  ;  a  justification. 

Apophysis  (a-nof'i^is)  n.  a 
procest^  on  a  bone  :  in  6o(., 
any  irregular  swt'!hn^. 

Apoplexy,  (ap'6-plek-sk)  a.  a 
dcprivaticn  by  a  sudden 
stroke  cf  sense  and  of  the 
power  of  motion  ;— a.  bjx>- 
plrctic  j—a.  one  affected. 

AiH>st-.iSy,  (i-pos'ta-e  i)  n.  a 
dcsf  i-tion  of  one's  religion, 
priruriplcs  or  party. 

Apostnte,  (c-pos'tut)  a.  false; 
fallen  :— /».  a  renegade  %  a 
backslider ;  —  o.  i.  apor.ta- 
tizo ,  to  commit  apostacy. 

A|>osten:e,  (ap'os-tcm)  a.  an 
abscess ;— j\  t.  apos'temate. 

Apostle,  ( i-pos'sl)  a.  one  sent 
to  prccch  the  gospel  i  one 
sent  away  on  some  impor- 
tant mis:iion  t  an  advocate 
of  a  norticnlar  faith  \^nt. 
apos'tieship ;  apostolate;— 
a.  apostol'ict  anostorical; 
—atf.  apostolicaily. 

Apostrophe,  <n-pos'tro-fe)  a. 
in  rhetoric,  turning  from 
t!ie  subject  to  addi-ess  the 
absent  or  dead  ea  if  pres- 
ent ;  a  mark  <')  showing 
that  a  word  is  eoatractcd; 
—a.  apostroph'ie. 

Apostrophize,  (a-pos-trof- 
!.-:)  r.  I.  end  t.  to  address 
by,  or  make  an  apostrophe 

Apothecary,  (  a^3oth'e-kar-i) 
a.  a  componnaer  of  medi- 
cines from  drugs. 


Apothegm,  (ap'o-them)  u.  a 
remarkable  say  ing;  a  terse,, 
pointed  maxim. 

Aixjthcosis,  <ap-o-th<'fr«is> 
a.  deification  ;  praise  t  ex- 
ceasiw  eulogy ;  the  r  lacing^ 
of  a  person  among  the 
heathen  deities. 

Appall.  (ap-pawIO  9.  1.  to 
terriiv ;  to  make  pallid 
with  lear ;  to  dishearten  ;— 


fpr.  and  a.  appaUring^-i>p. 
appall'edi  a.  appal'linely. 
Appanage,  (ap'-pan-ftj)  '- 


lands  set  apart  by  a  prince 
as  provision  for  ni»  young- 
er sons  i  provision  for  a 
dependent. 

Apparatus,  (ap-pa-rB'tUK>  a. 
tools;  furniture  t  set  of  in- 
struments nocessary  for 
any  art  or  trade. 

Apparel,  (np-pafi  I)  n.  cloth- 
ing ;  raiment;— r.  f.  to 
diCfcs  t  to  prepare  i  to  *uit ; 
to  decorate «  u.  apitar'elled. 

Apparent,  fap -parent)  a. 
witliia  view ;  obvious ; 
plain  ;  not  doubtful. 

Apparently,  (ap-paKcnt-li) 
ad,  in  appeiirance  ;  evi- 
dently 1  seemingly. 

Apparition,  (apHja-rish'un) 
a.  an  appearanre;  a  vi^ible 
object ;  a  form  ;  a  gliost ;  a 
specter;  anything  uui-eal. 

Apparitor,  (.np-parl- to;)  n. 
an  officer  in  an  ecclesias- 
tical court;  sumiiiOHer. 

Appeal,  (ap-p^l)  n.  removal 
of  a  eau.se  l»-oi:i  a  lower  ta 
a  liiglier  ro-rt ;  reference 
to  another.  Jte.t  a.  appcal'- 
able  ;— r.  t.  (,r  1.  to  call  or  | 
remove  as  a  cause;  to  bring  1 
before  one  ;  to  uddrees  the 
feelings  5  to  refer ;  to  hnvc 
recou  rsc ;— /j/jr,  appearing ; 
a.  pathetic  :— J*/'  h|  pealed 

Appear,  (np-pcrO  v.  1.  to  be 
ia  right ;  to  seem ;  to  be- 
come visible :  to  tuni  out. 

Appearnnee.  (ap-nli^ans^  a. 
a  coming  in  sight ;  thuirrs 
seen  1  show  ;  likelihood ; 
entrance »  presence. 

Appeasable.  (np-i>6z*o-J)l)  a. 
tliat  may  be  pacified. 

Appease.  (ap-i>4a')  to  quiet  1 
to  calm ;  to  reconeife ;  to 
tran  quilli  ze  ;—/»/»*.  a  ppecsT- 
loff  i-'PP'  appeased'. 

Appeasement,  (ap-pCz'- 
ment)  a.  act  of  appeasing. 
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Accuracy  is  twin  brother  to  hon- 
esty, and  inaccuracy  to  dis- 
honesty. 

A  half  is  a  v/hole  falsehood. 


Act  honestly,  and  answer  bold- 
ly.—Dan. 

Act  well  your  part;  there  all  the 
honor  lies. — Pope, 
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Appellant,  (ap-pel'aut)  n. 
one  who  appeals  r-a<appel'- 
ate,  lelating  to  an  apitcul. 

Appellation ,  (ai)-pel-u'-sh  un) 
M.  the  word  'jy  winch  a 
person  or  thing  is  culled ; 
nanie ;  title ;  tei-ni. 

Appellative,  (ap-pd'a-tiv)  a. 
common  to  many ;  general; 
— rt.  namoot  a  whole  spe- 
cies:—a^.  appellatively. 

Appellee,  (a]>-pcl-e')  m.  the 
tlt'fendant  in  an  appeal. 

Aupend,  (aivpeud')  v.  t.  to 
hang  one  thing  to  another; 
to  annex,  to  foUow  ;  to 
add  ,—pijr.  ani^endlng ;  — 
j}p.  appcnd'ed;  a.  attached 

Appendage,  (an-pcnd'aj)  n. 
something  added,  as  sub- 
ordinal}*,  an  oinument 

Appeiidaut,  (ap-pend'ant)  a. 
kansing  to :  annexed. 

.appendix,  ^ap-pcnd'ike)  n. 
an  addition  \  a  supplement; 
•—/>/.  Appendixes  or  Ap- 
pendices, addenda. 

AppcrLiin,  (np-per-tan')  v.  i. 
to  belong  to  ;  to  relate ;  to 
concern ;  h,  apiier'ieuance 

Appetence,  (^iip'pe-teii»>  /*. 
sensual  de»if  c  ;  appctiie. 

Appetite,  (ap'pe  tit)  n.  nat- 
ural deKire  or  craving  tor 
food,  or  other  sensual  grat- 
iflcation;— a.  ap'petible. 

.Vppetize,  (ap'pe-tlz)  r.  t.  to 
create  an  ani>etite ;  to  whet 
the  appetite  i—pi>r.  ap'  p5 
tizing:— o,  agreeable,  etc. 

Applaad,  (an-plawd')  r.  r. 
to  praise  by  clapping  of 
hands  i  to  commend ;  Xo 
extol  »— a.  applaud  ing. 

Applause,  (at>plawz0'<*  ap- 
probation loudly  cxprCbs- 
edi  commendation ;  credit. 

Apple,  (ap'pl)  n.  fruit  of  tlie 
apple  tree;  pupil  of  eye. 

Appiiince.  fap-pli'ans);».the 
act  of  apply  ins  ?  the  thing 


applied  }—i^/.  expedients. 

Lppiicable,  (ap'-pU-ka-bl)a. 

nl  to  be  applied  :  tliat  may 


be  appiieqt  suitable;  — n. 
applicability,  adaptation. 

Applicant,  (ap'pl i -leant;  n. 
one  who  applies:  a  pcti- 
tioner;  a  sa^er  of  work. 

Ap>>licatiou,  (  op  -  pli  -  ka '  - 
shun)  n.  act  of  applying; 
continual  industry  ;  assid- 
uity in  acquiringlearning, 
or*n  Inbori  Ubvufmeano. 


Apply,  (ap-pU7  V.  t.  to  put 
to ;  to  study ;  to  addiress ; 
to  keep  at  work  ;— «.  ap'- 
pHcative  :— ;».  n.  ap'plied. 

Appoint,  (ap-iKiiiif)  v.  t.  to 
settle ;  to  name  and  com- 
mission to  an  oiiicc  *  to  fis. 

Appouitablc,  (op-pointa-bl; 
a.  fit  to  be  appointed. 

Appointment,  (ap -point '- 
nicntji  n.  an  order  t  decree; 
situation  ;  ofiice  or  post. 

Api)ortiou,  (ap-por'bhun)  v. 
t.  to  divide  or  share  out  in 
jiist  proiwrtioii ;  — n  ap- 
por'tionment.distribution. 

Apposite,  (ap'pd-zit)a.  piup- 
er  i  suitable ;  fit ;  well  a- 
daptcd  to ;— adjj.ap'i)osite- 
iy ;— M.  ap'positcncss. 

Apposition,  (ai>-no-zish'-un) 
71.  the  net  of  adding  to;  the 
state  of  being  placed  to- 
gether or  against ;  in  gram. 
the  placing  togcthcrof  two 
nouns,  one  of  which  ex- 
plains the  other. 

Appraise,  ([np-priz')  v.  i.  to 
set  a  price  on  anything  in 
order  to  soil ;  to  value. 

Appraisement,  (ap-priz'- 
mcnt)  n.  act  of  valuation 
by  authority  I  asscsfmcnt. 

Appraiser,  (ap-pr4z"er)  one 
appointed  to  set  a  value  on; 
one  who  sets  a  price. 

Appreciablc,(ap-p:e'i>hi-a-bl) 
a.  that  may  be  estimated  i 
worth  considering. 

Appi-eciate,  (ap-prfi'shi-At) 
t*.  /.  to  vailue ;  to  prize ;  to 
estimute  justly  ;— i>/>r.  np- 
pre'ciating  ;  — i?v'.  oppre'- 
ciiltcd  ;— tt.  appi  e'ciauvc. 

Appreciation,  (ap-prS-ahl-a'- 
sfiunjN.  act  of  valuing;  a 
rising  in  value  ;  regard. 

Apprehend,  (ap  -  pre-hend'i 
f .  t.  to  (ieize;  to  lay  hold  or 
by  the  mind;  to  under- 
stand; to  fear;— p/)r.  ap- 
prehending;—/>/>.  appre- 
hended*—a.  expected. 

Apprehensible,  (ap-pr6-hcn'- 
sc-bl)  o.  that  may  be  ap- 
prehended, or  conceived, 
or  feared  t  cognizable. 

Apprehension,  (ai>-pr6-hen'- 
shun)  n.  faculty  of  con- 
ccivingideas;  seizure;  fear 

Apprehensive,  (ap-pre-hen'- 
Biv)  a.  fearful:  suspicious; 
—cul.  apprehen'eively ;— ». 
apprehen'sivenesR. 


Apprentice,  (ap-pren'tis)  n. 
a  learner  of  a  trade  or  art ; 
a  beginner ;— c.  /.  to  bind 
aa  an  apprentice  i—u,  law. 

Apprenticeship,  (ap-pren'- 
tiit-ship)  n.  the  time  an  ap- 
prentice has  to  serve  in 
teaming  a  trade,  &c. 

Apprise,  ^ap-priz')  v.  t.  to 
give  notice  to  ;  to  infonn  ; 
to  make  known  i  n.nppriser 

Apprised,  (ap-prizd)  pp.  or 
a.  having  previous  notice. 

Approach,  (ap-piOch) v. t. to 
come,  or  draw  near ;  to  ad- 
vance to  ;— II.  act  of  draw- 
ing near;  access. 

Approachable,  (ap-prOch'-a- 
bl )  a.  that  may  be  ap- 
proached ;  accessible. 

Approaching,(ap-pr6ch'-ing) 
ppr.  or  a.  drowing  nearer, 
or  advancing  toward. 

Approbative,  (ap'prO-bi-tiv) 
a.  implying  tntisfaction, 
or  approval-,  o.  up-probatf  ry 

Appropriable,  (  ap-prO'prt-Op 
bl)  a.  that  may  be  appro- 
ptiated.  or  applied  to  a 
particulaV  use. 

Appropriate,  (ap-prO'pri-&t) 
V.  t.  to  set  apart  for  a  spe- 
cial use  ;  to  assign  ;  to  take 
as  one's  own  ;— a.  set  apart 
for  a  pcn«on  ;  peculiar  i  fit; 
—pp.  appropriated;  pr.-ing 

Appi-opriJtely,  (ap-pjo'-pri- 
at-l3)  ad.  suitably  ;  in  an 
appropriate  inunncr. 

Appropriateness,  (an-prO'- 
pn-at-nes^  n.  suitableness. 

Appropriation,  (np-prC-pn- 
&'shuii)n.  application  to  a 
particular  u^e,  or  purpose; 
money  voted  by  the  legiN- 
lative  power  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  gcvemment, 
or  lor  other  purposes. 

Approval,   (cp-proov'al)  ap- 

{irOba'tion.  n.  commen  da- 
ion  i  sanction  t  pMixc. 

Approve,  (ap-pixjoV)  v.  t.  to 
be  pleased  with  ;  to  sanc- 
tion ;  to  put  to  the  proof  ; 
to  pronounce  good  ;  —  m/ 
approvingly  ;— a.  approV- 
abfe,  very  worthy :— n.  -'er. 

Apnroved,  (ap.pr«wivd')  pa, 
liked  ;  commended :  justi- 
fied; sanctioned. 

Approving,  ( rp-prflVing ; 
ppr.  deeminggood:  liking 
commending ;  exprrR.einj: 
approbation;  a.  griti'lid. 
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Act  so  in  the  valley  that  you 
need  not  fear  those  who  stand 
on  the  hill. — Dan. 

All  is  well  that  ends  well. 


Act  uprightly  and  fearlessly,  and 
you  may  defy  the  devil  and  his 
works. 

AU  lay  loads  on  the  willing  horse. 
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Approximate,  (ap>prok'si- 
mat)  V,  t.  or  i.  to  bring  or 
draw  Rear  ;— a.  near  to  ^- 
ppr.  approx'imating :— j7p. 
approx'im&ted  ;  —  ad.  ap- 
prox^  mately,  closely. 

Approximatton,  Cap-prok-ei- 
ma'shun ) ».  a  drawing  near 
tpt  an  approach  t  meaaurar 
ble  corrcctneia. 

Appurtenance,  (ap-pur'-ten- 
and)  n.  that  which  per- 
tains to  something  else  ;— 
a.  appur'tenant .  toined  to. 

Apricot,  (a'pre-kot)  n.  a  wall 
xruit  of  the  plum  kind. 

April,  (a'pril)  fi.  fourth 
month  of  tlio  year. 

Apron,  (A'prnn,  a'pum)  n.  a 
«loth  or  leather  worn  be- 
fore to  protect  the  dress  ; 
a  piece  of  leather  spread 
before  n  person's  legs;  cov- 
ering of  lead,  etc.:— a.  ed. 

Apropos,  (ap'rO-pC)  mt.  op- 


itunely ;  seasonably; 
he  purpose;  in  the  same 
connection ;  timely. 

Apt.  (apt)  a.  liable  to;  fit; 
reldy;  qualified;  quick; 
inclined :— -arf.  nptly. 

Apterous,  (ap'tcr-us)  a.  des- 
titute of  wmgs  t  n.  ap'tera. 

Aptitude,  (ap'ti-tid)  apt- 
ness, (apt'nc£)  n.  luncs^: 
tendency ;  readiness ;  dis- 
position ;  puitnblcnesB. 

Aptote,  (ap'-tut)  n.  a  noun 
without  cases. 

Aquafortis,  (&'kwa.for'tia)n. 
nitric  muriatic  acid. 

Aquarium,  (a-kwa'ri-um)n. 
a  tank  or  artificial  pond 
for  fishes,  plants,  &c. 

Anuarius,  (a-kwa'-ri-us)  n. 
the  water-bearer;  eleventh 
sign  iu  the  zodiac. 

Aquatic,  (a-kwafikj  a.  per- 
taining to  water ;  living  or 
growing  in  water. 

AqucducL  (ak'we^dukt)  n. 


Adtteouf, 

.1MAil.wa^    .^ 
\    iefy  t  caused  by  water. 
'Aqctuine,  (ak'-wi-lln)  a. 
4    carved  and  hooked  like 
f  rihe  beak  of  an  eagle. 
^imb,  (ar^4ib)  n.  a  native  of 


the  country  of  Arabia  >— 
a.  Arabian,  Arabic. 

Arabesque,  (a^a-besk)  a.  af- 
ter the  manner  of  Arabian 
sculpture,  or  architecture ; 
— n.  a  painted  or  sculptur- 
ed ornament  consisting  of 
Imaginary  foliage  stalks, 
ftc.,  without  animalB.5fr<>er 
^ro&ff,  destitute,  homeless 
children  in  cities. 

Arable,  (ar'a-b!)  a.  land  a- 
dapted  to  cultivation  ;  fit 
for  plowing  or  tillage. 

Arbiter.  (4r'bi-ter)»t.  a  per- 
son  chosen  by  parties  in 
controversy  to  examine  in- 
to and  decide  their  differ- 
ences ?—/<•»».  ar'bitress. 

Arbltrament,(ar-bit'ra-ment) 
n.  will;  decision  of  arbitr»* 
tors;   determination. 

Arbitrary,  (aKbi-tra-rl)  a. 
absolute  ;  depending  on 
the  will ;  despotic. 

Arbitrate,  (ar'bi-trat) ».  t.  or 
t.  to  hear  and  judge  of ;  to 
decide  ;  to  determine  ;  — 
ppr.  ar'bitrating  i—pp'  ar'- 
■bitrated  j-arl»ftrable,  o. 

Arbitration,  (ir-bi-trtt'-«hun) 
n.  a  hearing  before  arbi- 
trators or  umpires. 

Arbitrator,  (ar'bi-trarter)  n. 
a  person  chosen  by  a  party 
to  decide  a  controversy ;  n 
j'.idge  in  coses  of  dispute ; 
an  umpire :  Jem.  ar'bitress. 

Arbor,  (ar'bor)  n.  a  bower;  a 
scat  In  a  garden  surround- 
ed by  foliage  ;  the  princi- 
pal axis  which  comnumi- 
cates  motion  to  the  other 

Krtsof  a  machine;— a.  or- 
'reotu,  pert,  to  crees;— n. 
ar'bcret,  a  smaU  shrubbery. 

Arbo^C8cencc,Ca^-bor-es'-en^0 
n.  the  resemblance  of  a 
tree ;— a.  arborcs'cent. 

Arboriculture,  (ar-bor-i-kul'- 
tur)  n.  the  culture  of  trees 
and  shrubs «—«.  ar^wrist. 

Arbutus,  (ilr-bu'-tus)  n.  the 
strawberry  tree ;  a  genus 
of  henth,  having  a  oerry 
like  the  strawberry. 

Arc,  (ark)  n.  part  or  seg- 
ment of  a  circle  or  curve. 

Arcade,  (dr-kiicl')  n.  walk 
arched  above ;  an  arched 
building  ov  gr.Ucry. 

Arcanum,  (dr-kn'num)  n.  a 
secret ;  mystery  ,•—;>?.  Ar- 
cana, mysteries  ;  secrets. 


Arch,  (irch)  a. 
chief;  wag- 
gish;!!, a  con- 
cave or  struc- 
ture of  brick, 
supported  by  its  own  curvet 
— i>.  t.  or  I.  to  lorra  an  arch 

Archeology,  (Ar-ke-cl'o-ii)n. 
the  science  of  antiquities  ; 
a,  discourse  on  encietit 
things;— It.  archjEcl'i giit. 

Archangel,  (ark-an'jel)  n.  a 
chief  angel ;  on  angel  of 
the  highest  order. 

Archbishop,  (&rch-b{sh'-up) 
n.  the  bishop  of  a  province 
and  of  his  own  diocese. 

Archbishopric,  (Arch-bish' 
U]>;nk)  w.  provmce  or  jur- 
isdiction of  an  archbishop. 

Archdeacon,  (drch^e'kn)n. 
bishop's  deputy,  next  In 
mnk  below  a  bishop 

Archduke,  (arch-diik')  n.  a 
title  given  to  princes  of 
the  house  of  Austria  i— 
/em.  archduchess. 

Arched,  (archt)  a.  bent  In 
form  of  nn  arch ;  vaulted. 

Archer,  (drch'er)  w.  a  bow- 
man ;  one  who  shouts  ar- 
rows from  an  arch  or  bow; 
—/em.  arch'eress. 

Archery,  (arch'er-i)n.  art  of 
shooting  wilh  a  oow  and 
orrow  lor  amusement. 

Archetype,  (ark'e-tip)  n.  the 
chief  type  or  pattern  frunj 
which  a  thing  is  made  ;— 
a.  archcty  p'ai;  original. 

Archipelago.  (ar-ki-pern-rA) 
n.  %  sea  abounding  with 
islands  ;  clACf  sea  of  t*:e 
Greeks,  or  the  JSgeon  tea. 

Arcliiepisconal,  (dr-ki-C-pii- 
kiH>al)  a.  belonging  to  an 
archbishop;    n.  -pacy. 

Architect,  (urlci-tekf)  n.  the 
chief  builder;  oue  wlio 
plans  or  designs  buildingti. 

Architective,  (dr'ki-tek-th ) 
a.  belonging  to  architect- 
ure ;— a.  arcnitoc'tuml. 

Architecture,  (ar'ki-tek4ur) 
n.  the  art  -  cr  science  ol 
building ;  frame  ;  struct- 
ure ;  workmr.nsrliip. 

Architrave,  (ar'ki-trfiv)  n. 
the  chief  beam ;  that  pert 
of  an  entablnture  which 
rests  immediately  on  the 
cobimit;  door  mouldiafts. 

Archives,  (ur'kiv;:)  i».  vL 
places  where  the    public 
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\ct  well  at  the  moment,  and  you 
have  performed  a  good  action 
to  all  eternity.  (Germ.) — Lav- 

ATER. 


Actions,  looks,  words,  steps, 
form  the  alphabet  by  which 
you  may  spell  character. 
(Germ.) — Lavater. 
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acts  or  recordb  are  kept ; 
hUtoriCdl  tr«fiuure». 

Archrtcsii,  (arch'ucb)  n.  cun- 
ning ;  shrewdiiCbt  ;  wiig> 
gishncsM  <  i-oguishneiiii. 

Archway,  (arch  wa}n.  a  pass- 
age under  an  nrch. 

Arctic,  (A.  k'tik)  a.  lying  far 
to  noithern  rcg^ious;  i>ef- 
taininj;  to,  or  situated  un- 
der the  northern  constclk- 
tion  called  the  Oreut  Dear. 

Ardent,  (ar'dent)  a.  flcrcc  t 
zciilous  5  vehement :  affpc- 
tionate  ;  flerjr ;  passionate. 

Ard'.'Dtly,  (ar'deut-lo)  ad. 
with  Wdinitli :  zealously. 

Ardnr,  (ar'der)  ar'denoy,  n. 
wainitU;  eugerncM;  af- 
fection ;  fervency  \  vehe- 
mence :  ^eul   to  attain. 

Arduous,  (ir'du-UH)  a.  steep: 
difficult;  iaborioua;  —  m. 
ar'duouiinew.-i/t/.itr  (luoukly 

Are,  ^ar)  the  ulural  present 
indicative  of  the  verb  to  be 

Area.  (a'r6-i)  »#.  an  open  sur- 
face ;  auperflcial  contents  t 
space  enclosed  within  lines 
or  bound  tries  ;  any  en- 
closed place;  «xt«nt. 

Arefnction.  (ur-c-fak'shun) 
n.  the  art  of  drying ;  state 
of  growing  dry  i  v.  t.  ar'ify 

Arena,  (a-re  ua)  n.  an  open 
space  of  ground;  any  ptace 
of  public  contest,  or  exer- 
tion, as  the  arena  of  debate 

Arennccoui*.  (ar-d-nA'  nl.u») 
a  consisting  of  sand. 

Areoiiagus,  far  -  e  -oi)'-n-;?us) 
II.  Mw'it  hill,  on  wnich  the 
sunreme  court  of  ancient 
Athens  was  held;  the  court 
itself  ;— ».  areop'agite. 

Arconietry,  (ar-£-oni'c-tri)n. 
art  of  ineoMurinit  the  ipe- 
ciHc  gravity  of  liquids. 

Argent,  (a^jent)  argentine, 
a.  white,  like  silver. 

Argillaceous,  (nr-jil-la'*she- 
Vkh)  a.  clayey  ;— n.  ar'gil. 

Argive,  (Af'gfv)  a.  pertain- 
ing to  Argo*,  the  cnpital 
of  Angolis,  in  Greece,  or 
to  it&  inhabitants. 

ArgopsMt.  (&r-g6-nawr)n.in 
niHih-jJonii,  one  of  those 
who  sailed  in  the  ship 
Aroo.  in  KCarch  ot  the 
golden  fleece. 

Argot,  (ar'goU  n.  a  hard 
crust  formed  on  the  sides 
of    wine     vessels,    from 


which  cream  of  tartar  is  ' 
prepared. 

Aigusy,  (ar'go-se)  n.  a  mer- 
ciiaiit  vessel  lichly  laden. 

Aigue,  (ar'gi'i)  r.  u  or  t. 
to  make  clear  t  to  prove  or 
I>cibuude  by  reusoning ;  to 
dtscuHS  t—pjjr.  ar  K»iug  |— 
Pt>-  ar'gued  ;— m.  ur 'puer. 

Aiguineut,  (ar'gu-iiient>  n. 
leuson  alleged  to  cause  be- 
lief; debute;  the  leasons 
by  M'hicli  an  assertion  may 
be  pi-oved.  or  shown  to  be 
true ;— a.  argumen'tal. 

Argumeutation,  C^c-gfi- 
nient-a'shun)  ii.  act  or  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  ;  u  using 
of  argumeiitii ;  a  debate. 

Argumentative,  (ar-gft-nienf 
a-tiv)  a.  cont;iuiug  nriji'- 
ment;  nddictc-d  to  argu- 
ment ;  —  pJ.  argumcnt'a- 
livcly,  hy  rstiocinnt'on. 

Argus,  (dr'gui<)H.  a  fabulous 
being  of  autiquity,  said  to 
havc.httda  huudiedcycst 
ony  very  watchful  person. 

Arian,  (&'-ri-«ii)  n.one  who 
denies  the  divinity  of 
(hribt,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  like  Arius''4th  ccn- 
tury^^  a  Unitnriimi 

Arianisin.  (a'ri-an-i/ni)  n.  a 
denial  of  tlie  divinity  of 
ChriFt  I  Uuitariaiiism. 

Arid,  (nr  id)a.  diy;  parched 
with  heat «— p.  ar'luues'*!. 

Aridity,  (ur-idi-ti)  n.  dry- 
ness; a  state  of  bt'ing  with- 
out moistuie. 

Aries,  (i're-€z)  n.  the  Rami 
tlic  iirst  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac. 

Aright,  (a-rtr)  ad.  justly  » in 
order  t  without  mistake. 

Arise,  (a-rlz')  v.  i.  [jitvt. 
arose,  fp.  arisen]  to  rise 
up ;  to  ascend ;  to  begin  to 
aeti  to  mount  upward. 

Aristocracv,  (aMs-tck'ra-si  > 
n.  government  by  nobles  ; 
the  nobility,  or  chief  per- 
sons  of  wealth  in  a  state. 

Aristocrat,  (ar-is'to-kmt)  n. 
one  who  nhimen  himself 
on  his  wealth  or  brecdinii;  i 
feels  nnd  acts  abovt*  his 
fellow  a;  mtikos  prcct  pre- 
tensions to  noble  blnod.  or 
superior  gen  liliiy ;  a  haugh- 
ty, overbearing  person  ;— 
ar/.  aristiicraric. 

Arittoteltan,(ar-is-to-t('li-an ) 


ad.  relating  to  Aristotle,  a 
Greek  philosopher,  or  his 
philosophy 

Aiithmetic,  (a-nth'me-tik)n. 
tlie  science  of  computa- 
tion ;  that  branch  ot  the 
mathematics  which  treats 
of  numbcnt,  and  tenches 
how  to  compute  and  calcu- 
late :  arithnuin'cPf  uiiiglc. 

Ai  itltmctical.  (.ar-ith-mct'-ik- 
al>  a.  according  lo  tlie 
rules  of  aiithmetic 

Arithmetician,  (ar-ith-me- 
tish'  -  an)  n.  one  skilled  in 
aiitliraetic  or  flgn  e  . 

Aii(,  (ark>  n.a  email  close 
vessel ;  chcbt :  a  floating 
vessel  in  which  Noah  was 
preserved :  a  luige  flat  boat 
used  on  some  m  tatcru  riv- 
ers to  t:°cit>port  merchan- 
dise :/0.u  means ol  suietJT 

Arm,  (Arm)  n.  a  limb  of  tlie 
body  ;  au  inlet  of  water;— 
r.  f.  or  t.  to  furnish  with 
arms  i—jipr.  a-  n»'ii'g  •.—/</». 
armed'  '.—a.  ready  for  war. 

Amiadn,  (ar-n.ft'dn)  n.  a 
laige  i!eet  of  i-hip>>  of  war  i 
a  ^ciuodi-on;  (Sp.,I.'>8f\ 

Armadillo,  (ar-ma-dirio)  n.  a 


nnall  quadruped  of  South 
America,  aimed  with  a 
bony  hhell,  like  a  hedgehog 
Armament,  (arm'a-mcut)  u. 
a  land  or  naval  force  aimed 
or  equipped  for  war;  the 

Suns,  &c.,  with  wliicU  a 
lip  is  armed. 

Armature,  (arm'a-tur)  ».  ar- 
mor ;  defence ;  skill  in 
arms  i  prickles  on  plants. 

Armed,  (armd)  pp.  or  a. 
furni^ked  with  weapons  of 
offence  or  defence:  forti- 
fied in  a  moral  sense. 

Armful,  (arm'ful)  n.  what 
the  orms  can  hold. 

Armhole,  (arm'hol)  n.  a  hole 
lor  the  arm  iu  a  garment} 
the  arm-pit. 

Armillory.  (  4rm'il-l«-r i )  a. 
brarelct-hkc:  consisting  of 
rings  or  circles  ;— M.arm'il* 
a  kind  of  sun-dial. 
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Adam  must  have  an  Eve  to 
blame  for  his  own  faults. 

Add  not  fire  to  fire.  (Gr.)  Add 
not  fuel  to  the  flame. 


Adversity  has  the  effect  of  elicit- 
ing talents,  which  in  prosper, 
ous  circumstances  would  have 
lain  dormant. — Latin. 


AHMINIAN 


ABTEBT 


Amtiaian,  (ar-miu'i-as)  n. 

one  who  deuie«  the  doc- 

ti-ine  oC  predestinatioa  and 

advocate    tree    will   and 

anivcrsal  redemption ;— n. 

vmin'iiin'ism. 
Armipotent,  (arm-i-pO'-tent^ 

a.  power!  ul  iu,  or  presid- 

iii^  over  arms. 
Amubtice,  (ar'mis-tis)  n.  a 

short  cessation  of  notttili- 
,  ties  by  mutual  agreement. 
Armlet,  (anu']et)/t.  a  bracelet 

ororna- 

m  en  t 

worn 

on  the 

arm.. 

Armo.",  (arm'o;)  n.  muxtar/ 

wcapo»*i»;  deicusive  uriiw 

or  d:'et-^  ;  iron  on  u  bhip. 
Annor-bcarer,  (arm'o.*- Lar- 

er)  n.  one  who  Ue^ra  the 

anuj  of  another. 
Aiino.er,  (^arm'or-cr)  n.   a 

1)e.'son  M'ho  makes,  sells  or 
»as  the  cai-eof  arms. 

Armorial,  (a:-mo're-a')c.  be- 
longing to  t!ie  escutcheon 
of  a  la.nil.vt  heraldic. 

Armo.-y.  (ann'cr-t-;  n.  t'la 
place  in  which  crms  &<!} 
mad;  ur  kept. 

Anir.nt,  Cann-pit)  n.  the  hol- 
low j)kce  under  the  ulioai- 
dcr; /orc-«/7/(.  a!»ovc  wrist. 

Anns  (a.-mjc)M.  pi.  \n'\xil.x:y 
in^trunu'nts  ior  fij^hting, 
oiTenaive  o-  defea^ive  5 
war  ?  armo  •«  A  ensiitis. 

Army,  (ur'inc)  «.  jl  body  of 
men  iirm  vl  fo.*  \nir;  a  vast 
num'jcroi  anytliaig. 

Arom.i.  (a-rO'ma)  ».  the  fra- 
grance of  pUntii;  a  swfct 
and  pleasant  o.lor. 

Aromd:ic,  (ar-O-mafik)  a. 
si)icy  5  iroffant;— /I.  ;>/.  fr.\- 

fraiit  plants  or  drug-* '.  pcr- 
UTuci  t  or/.  uiuniuVicaUy. 
Aromatiz;,  C  i-rO'ms-tu)  v.i. 

to    impregnate    witli    fror 

grunt  odors. 
Arose,  (v.oz') did  arise;  past 

tense  of  arise. 
Around,    (a- round')  /jro. 

and  a  J.  in  a  circle  ;  on  ull 

ciied  :  about  1    in  varioud 

directions. 
Arouse,  (a-rouz')  v.  t.  "to 

awaicen  «suildenly  ;  toani- 

mat'V,  to  stir  up  ;  to  excite; 

to  cdU  forth  j—p.n.arousci' 
Arousing,  (a-rouz'Ing)  rnr. 


stirring;  putting  in  mo- 
tion; culling  and  uising  to 
action  ;  awaking. 

Arquebus,  (ir'ke-bus)  n.  a 
hand  gun  iormerly  used. 

Arrack,  (aKak)  n.  spirit  of 
the  cocoa-nut,  rice,  palms, 
or  sugar-cane. 

Arraign,  (a-riu)  v.  t.  to  call 
to  an  account;  to  indict ;  to 
call  to  answer  in  courier 
before  the  people ; —/>pr. 
arraign'ing;-iW>  arraigned' 

Arraignment,  (n  •  i-An'ment) 
n.  act  of  armigning ;  call- 
ing in  question ;  accusation 

Arrange,  (o-r&Jij)  t'.  t.  to  put 
in  proper  order  ;  to  settle  ; 
to  classify  ;  to  prepare  5— 
ppr.  arr6.x!^iug;— 4Jp.  or- 
ranged'  adju^tcd. 

Arrangement,  (a-rftnj'-ment) 
fi.  orderly  disposition:  pi:t- 
tiug  in  order;  linal  settle- 
ment ;  clastiification  of 
facts  ;  pi  in  :  scheme- 

Arrant,  (ur'ant)  o-iaramous; 
bad  ;  shameless  1  vile. 

Arras,  (aKax)  ».  hangings  of 
taiwsti-y  woven  witli  fig- 
ures, mide  first  at  Arras, 
in  France. 

Array,  ( i-:  &  )  n.  order  of  men 
for  battle;  postu:-e  of  de- 
fence ;  dress  ;— t'.  1. 1.)  put 
in  order  i-'pyr.  arr  ly'inj; ; 
—;>/.'.  arrayed'  enveloped 

Arrcuage,  (a-re.-'dj;  u.  part 
of  a  debt  unpaid. 

Arrears,  (i-;fi,-z)  n.  pi.  tliit 
which  remains  unpaid,  al- 
though due ;  old  debts. 

Ari-Cdt,  (a-rcsf)  v  t.  to  check; 
to  restrain  ;  to  seiie  by 
warrant;  to  detain  ;-->i.  a 
seizure  by  legal  warrant; 
stay  of  judgment  after  ver- 
dict :— .-^^r.  arreet'in  -. 

Arrested,  (a - rcht'cd )  p.tu 
stoppe.'l  ;  hindered  ;  re- 
strained ;  put  uudcr  arrest 

Arrival,  (i-iiv'al)  n.  act  of 
coming  to  n  place  ;  a  com- 
ing, reaching,  or  giining ; 
persoiiii  cr  things  arriving. 

Arrive,  (a-rfV)  v.  1.  to  come 
to  a  plice ;  to  reach  a  point; 
to  ntt.un  i—'ipr.  orriv'ing. 

Arrogance,  (nr'o-g^ns)  n. 
haughtiness ;  overbearing 
conceit ;  undue  assump- 
titm  of  Htlf-importance. 

Arrogant,  (iKo-gant  1  a.  self- 
couceitea  ;  |)rou(i ;    inso- 


lent I  overbearing  :— ".  nr- 
rogant'ly  prwumptuoiMly. 

Arrogate,  far'o-gat)  r.  t.  to 
claim  unjustly  ;  to  assume 
from  pride  ;  to  claim  un- 
duly ',—ppr.  arrogat'ing. 

Arrogated,  (a'ro-cat-cd)  pp. 
claimed  by  undue  pieten- 
sions;  usurped. 

Arrogatiim,  (ar-d-gi'shun) 
n.  assuming  unjufttiy,  un- 
duly or  proudly. 

Arrogative,  (ar'6-g4t-iv>  a. 
making  unjust  claims. 

Arrow,  (ar'd)  n.  a  pointed 
weapon  for  discaorgiug 
from  a  bow  ;  malice. 

Arrow-headed,  (a'ro-hcd-cd) 
a.  shaped  like  the  head  ol 
an  arrow,  as  a  combina- 
tion of  triangular  or  wedga- 
like  figures  found  In  Oic 
ruins  01  Pcrscpolis,  Baby- 
lon, N'incvch,  ic. 

Arrowroot,  (ar'ro-root)  n.  a 
starch  obtained  from  the 
roots  of  certain  plants 
growing  chiefly  in  w.  In- 
dies, and  u?cd  as  food  for 
invalids  and  children. 

^Vrrowy,  (u'ro-i)  a.  formed 
like  arrows:  incisive;  swift 

Arsenal,  (ar'sC-nalj  n.  a  mag- 
azine for  military  store;^; 
— ./17.  n  ftorc  of  facts  or  ar- 
guments. 

Aiscnlc,  (ar'8cn-ifc)n.  a  min- 
eral poieoti  ;— «.  arpcn'icu!. 

Arson,  (dr'sun)  n.  malicious 
burning  of  a  house,  etc. 

Art,  (art)  2nd  person  singu- 
lar, indicative  intiuil,  pres- 
ent tense  of  the  vc:  b  to  br. 

Art,  (art)  n.  tlic  dispofilioa 
or  nioaijcation  of  tilings 
by  humnn  skiil  as  oiiposed 
to  natu-c  ;  science  ;  prai'- 
tical  skiil ;  n  trade,  tc;  or- 
tijcoj  cunning. 

Artesian.  (ar-?6'/i-on)  a.  as 
wells  made  by  borinjj  into 
the  earth  till  water  is 
reached,  and  which  then 
rises  to  the  surface. 

Arterial,  far-tcri-il)  o.  be- 
longing u  an  artery. 

Arterialize.  (4r-te'ri-tiMz)  r. 
t.  to  communicnte  Iho 
qualities  of  nrtedul  blood 
to  venous  hlool. 

Artery,  (ar'te"-i)  n.  n  vessel 
conveying  blo->d  from  the 
heart  to  all  pirfs  of  Uic 
body  for  assimilation. 
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Adversity  is  the  true  scale  to 
weigh  friends  in. 

Advice  is  not  compulsion.  Ad- 
vice is  cheap. 


Advice  is  like  snow,  the  softer  it 
falls,  the  longer  it  dwells  upon, 
and  the  deeper  it  sinks  into  the 
mind.' — Coleridge. 
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ASPEK 


Artful,  rtffful)  a.  skillful  j 
decaitiul ;  cunning !  dex- 
terous ;  berformea  with 
art  1  —  ck/.  orTf  ully  ;  —  n. 
art'Xulnesi,  duplicity. 

Artichoke,  (Ar'tl-ch6k)  n.  an 
esculent  plant  resembling 
a  thistle,  but  with  largo 
K%\y  heads  like  the  cone 
of  the  pine. 

Article,  (ar'ti-kl)  n.  a  cohdi- 
tion  I  a  particular  item  ;  a 
small  joint  or  part  i— u.  t. 
to  covenant  i  to  bind  by 
artielea;  to  stipulate. 

Articular,  (4r-tik'a-ler)a.  be- 
longing to  articles  or  to  the 
joints;  a.  artic'ularly. 

Articulate,  (&r-tik'u-lat)  v.  t. 
to  form  into  distinct  words 
or  s^lablcs;  to  speak  f 
ad.  Jointed;  distinct;  clear; 
— ».<l.«»Ttic'  ul  4t«»d . 

Articulata,  (ar-tiV&-Iipta)  n. 
animals  with  Jointed  rings, 
as  worms,  lobstcn,  etc 

Articulation,  (ar-tik-fl-li'- 
shun)  n.  distinct  utter- 
ance; forming  of  sounds 
by  the  organ  of  speech ; 
connection  by  joints ;  a 
jcHut  of  the  body. 

ArtiAce,  (4rt1  -fls)  n.  a  con- 
trirance  made  with  art  or 
skill;  a  device;  fraud;  cun- 
ning ;  im  position  ;  craft. 

Artificer,  (ar-tif  i-scr)  ii.  one 
who  makes  by  art ;  a  me- 
chanic ;  one  who  deuign.s 
contrives,  and  constructs. 

Artificial,  (drt-i-fi^hnl)  o. 
made  by  art  or  skill ;  not 
natural;  cultivated;  feign- 
ed ; — ad.  artiflc'inlly. 

Artillerist,  (Ar-til'cr-ist)  n. 
one  skilled  in  gunner}'. 

Artillery,  (ir-tifer-l)  n.  of- 
fensive weapons  of  war, 
chiefly  cannon,  mortars, 
&c. ;  troops  who  manage 
cannon  ;  gunnery. 

Artisan,  (irt'i-zan)  n.  an  art- 
ist; a  person  skilled  in 
any  mechanical  art;  a 
workman. 

Artist,  (irtist)  n.  one  skilled 
in  some  ort,  or  who  prac- 
tises iU'-fein.  arf  iste. 

Artistic,  (ar-tisrik)  a.  per- 
taining to  itn  artist,  or  be- 
coming an  artist ;  refined. 

Artless,  (art'les)  o.  without 
franl  ;  simple  ;  sincere  ; 
honest ;— M.  arf  lessness. 


Aryan,  (*-ri-an)  a.  relating 
to  the  Indo-European  fam- 
ily of  nations,  or  to  their 
language. 

As,  (az)  a  I.  like ;  even  ;  in 
like  innnner ;  for  example. 

Asafcetida,  (ad-u-fct'id-n)  n. 
a  medicinal  gum,  of  a 
most  disagreeable  smell. 

Asbestos,  (as-bcs'to6)  n.  an 
incombustible  fibrous  min- 
eral ;— a.  a-sbes'tine. 

Ascians,  (ash-yon  2)  n.  a  pco- 

{>le  without  shadow,  from 
he  sun  being  right  over 
their  heads,  as  in  the  tor- 
rid zone,  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year. 

Ascend,  (as-send')  v.  t.  to  go 
up  I  to  rise  ;  to  recur  to 
former  times,  to  climb. 

Ascendant,  (as-scnd'ant)  a. 
high  I  above  the  horizon  ; 
superior ;—»».  superior  In- 
fluence; height. 

Ascendency,  Ou-ficnd'en-si) 
n.  influence  ;  power. 

Ascension,  (as-sen'shun)  it. 
a  rising  or  going  up;  — 
Asccnsion-day,  the  festi- 
val held  ten  days  before 
Whitsunday  to  commem- 
orate Christ's  ascension  to 
heaven  r-o.  asccn'sive. 

Ascent,  (as-senf)  it.  act  of 
ascending ;  an  eminence  ; 
rise ;  acclivity. 

Ascertain,  (as-ser-tan')  r.  t. 
to  make  certain  ;  to  gain 
certain  knowledge ;  to  lix  ; 
to  establish ;— «.  ascertain'- 
ablc  ;—ppr.  ascertain'ing ; 
pp.  ascertained',  known. 

Aiicertiinment,  (as-ser-tan '- 
mcnt)  n,  a  gaining  of  cer- 
tainty ;  finding  out. 

Ascetic,  (ae-sct'ik)  n.  a  de- 
vout recluse;  a  hermit  who 
practi<e8  undue  rigor  and 
self-denial  in  religious 
things;— a.  devout,  aus- 
tc.-e  ;  —  ».  oscet'icism. 

Ascititious,  (a8-«i-tish'us)  n. 
additional ;  stipplemcntal ; 
added  or  assumed. 

Aoc.-ibable,  f  as-krih'a-bl)  a. 
that  may  be  ascribed  or 
attributed  to. 

Ascribe,  (as-krlb')  v.  t.  to  at- 
tribute to,  as  a  cau:se  or 
quality ;  to  impute  or  n»- 
sign  to ;  to  put  to  the  ac- 
count of  '^—rtpr-  ascrib'ing; 
—pp.  ascribed',  chareed. 


Ascription,  (as-krip'shun) 
n.  attributing  to  any  cause 
or  agency  ;  confening 
praise ;  the  thing  ascribed. 

Ash,  (jsh)  «.  n  large  hardy 
ti-ee,  usually  found  in  our 
Wix)d3  ana  forest*,  the 
wood  of  which  is  used 
when  strength  and  elas- 
ticity nroicquired. 

AsUuned.  (i-shftmd')  n.  af- 
fected by  shame;  abashed; 
put  to  the  blush ;-Tip. 

Ashen,  (ash'en)  a.  made  of 
ash-wood  \—fio.  pale  with 
fear  or  grief. 

A»he».  (ash'ez)  H.pt.  the  re- 
mnins  of  what  is  burnt ; 
—fig.  a  dead  body. 

Ashlar,  (ash'ler)  n.  stones 
laid  ill  rows ;  hewn  or 
squared  stone  Ufsed  in 
building,  as  distinguished 
from  unhewn  or  rough  as 
it  comes  from  the  quarry. 

Ashore,  (  vshor')  afl.  at  or  on 
sliorc  ;  on  the  hnd. 

Ashy,  (ash'i)  a.  osh  colored  ; 
like  aithes :  p<ile. 

Asiatic,  (&-shi-afik)  a.  per- 
taining to  Asia. 

Aside,  ra-!>!d')  ad.  on  one 
si-lo  I  apart :  out  of  the 
right  wav ;  in  private. 

Asinine,  ^as'i-n!u;j  a.  of  or 
like  an  ass  ;  stupid  ;  mean. 

.\8k,  (aak)t'.  U  or  t.  to  ccek 
an  answer  ;  Xn  petition  ;  to 
solicit ;  to  demand  ;  to  in- 
nui:-c  ;  to  set  a  price  on. 

Asxanec,  (ft-skans')a£f.awry; 
si  :1c wars  ;  toward  one  cor- 
ner of  the  eye. 

Askew,  ri-8kii')a<f.  crooked; 
ouc-siued;  with  a  wry  look; 
contemptuously. 

Asleep,  (a-8l5p')  ad.  in  a 
sleeping  state ;  at  rest  in 
the  grave ;  supine. 

AsloiK,  (a -slop')  ad.  in  a 
slanting  manner  ;  witii  de- 
clivity of  descent. 

A-sp,  (-xv:)  71.  ft  small  but  ex- 
ceedingly venomous  snake 

Asparagus,  (ds-par'o-cus)  w. 
a  garden  vegetable,  the 
shoots  of  which  arc  eaten 
when  hiiilcd .  Kte. 

Aspect,  (cs'pckt)  It.  a  look  t 
nir;  appearance  to  the  eye; 
countcnf»nce  ;  positirm. 

Aspen,  (is'pcn) ;».  a  upecics 
of  th»  poplar  tree  with 
t-tMnhlin*.?  l?Tves. 
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Advice  is  persuasive,  but  ex- 
ample is  more  persuasive. — 
Emmons. 

Adversity  teaches  patience. 


Advice  is  seldom  welcome;  those 
who  need  it  most  like  it  least. 
— Johnson. 

Adversity  has  its  uses. 
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ASSIST 


Asperity,  (at-iMr'i-ti)  n. 
roughness  I  harshness  i 
moroseuess;  sourness. 

Asperee.  (as-pers')  v.  t.  to 
Ciiumniate  ;  to  inlander ;  tu 
spread  or  scatter  over  or 
on  i—ppr.  aspers'ing  i—pp. 
aspersed' ;— n.  aapers'er,  a 
vilifler,  etc. 

Aepcn>ion,  (as-per'shun)  n. 
slander ;  calumny  ;  defam- 
ation ;— a.  aspers'ive. 

Asphalt,  (as-falf)  n.  a  bitu- 
minoua  substance  used  an- 
ciently as  a  cement,  and 
now  for  paving,  kc 

Aspbaltic,  (as-falfik}  a.  bi- 
tuminous;—", asphartum. 

Asphodel,  (as'fd-del)  ».  a 
name  for  the  day  lily  and 
plants  of  order  Liliaceto. 

Aspliyxia,  .(as-fiks'i-a)  n.  a 
cessation  of  pulse  {  swoon- 
ing or  fainting,  especially 
from  BufFocation. 

Aspic,  (asp'ik)  n.  the  asp ;  a 
plant;  uvender. 

Aspirant,  (as-pir'ant)  ».  one 
who  aiipires  ;  a  candidate. 

Aspirate,  (os'piM^t)  li.  a  let- 
ter or  mark  of  an  emission 
of  breath  In  pronuncia- 
tion (');  — r.  t.  to  pro- 
nounce with  full  breath- 
ing, as  the  letter  h  in 
Aoi«e/-a.  pronounced  with 
a  full  breath; 


pirating  i—pp.  as'pir&ted. 

ispiration,  (as - pi-ra'shun , 

n.  eager  pursuit  or  desire 


after  i  ambition ;  a  full  pro- 
nunciation; a.  aspir'amy. 

Aspire,  (a«-pir')r.t.  to  desire 
ciigerly  ;  to  aim  at  soroc- 
tbmg  elevated  ;-pp.  aspired' 

Aspiring,  (as-plr'ine)  ppr. 
seeking ;  —  a.  am bitiuua  ; 
having  ardcntdesiretorise 

Aftquint,  (a-skwinf)  cui. 
^askant;  with  one  eye  shut 

Ass,  (as)  n.  an  animal  of 
biiracii ;  dull  and  slow,  but 

ftiticnt,  hardy,  and  sure- 
ootcd  ;  n  stupid  fellow. 

Assail.  <a8-«il')  r.  t.  to  attack 
sudticuly ;  to  leap  or  spring 
ni)on»  to  injure  or  oppress: 
—  r>>r.  aRsail'inc  ;— jyj.  as- 
sailed', atiH.iulted. 

Aesriibble,  (as-sirn-bl)  a. 
that  may  bo  attacked  or 
invaded  witii  f  access. 

Assailant,  fao-sSrant)  n.  one 
who  attacks  or  assaults. 


Assassin,  (au-eas'sin)  n.  one 
who  kills  or  tries  to  kill  by 
secret  assault  or  treachery. 

Assossinate,  (as-sas'sin-ilt)  v. 
t.  to  murder  by  secret  as- 
sault or  surprise  \^jipr.  as- 
sas'sinating ;  ^/ij).  assas'- 
sinated,  stealthily  killed. 

Assassination,  (as-eas-sin-A'- 
shun)  R.  a  secret  murder. 

Assault,  (as-sawlt) n.  violent 
attack  ;  storm  of  a  fort  :— 
V.  t.  to  attack  with  vio- 
lence :  to  charge  ;  to  storm. 

Assay,  (as-si)  v.  t.  or  t.  to 
examine  or  weigh  accur- 
ately ;  to  determine  the 
amount  of  a  metal  in  an 
ore  or  alloy  v-^n.  a  trial ; 
first  effort;ppr.)r.  assay'ine; 
—  pp.  assayed',  testca; 
proved:  attempted. 

Assayer,  (as-s&er)  n.  one 
who  tries  metals. 

Assemblage,  (as-sem'bl&j)  n. 
a  collection  of  individuals 
or  things;  a   meeting. 

Assemble,  (as-aem'bl)  v.  t.  or 
i.  to  bring  or  call  togetlier ; 
to  meet  or  converse  for  a 
puriiose ;— j>a  assem'bled. 

Assembly,  (as-sem'bli)  n.  a 
company  of  hearers  as- 
sembled ;  a  collection  of 
particular  things  ;  a-  legis- 
lature ;  a  congregation  of 
religious  worshipera. 

Assent,  (as -sent')  v.  j.  to 
think  with  ;  to  consent ; 
— n.  agreement  of  opinion  j 
the  act  of  ^igreeing  to  or 
admitting  ;—pp.  apsent'ed. 

Assenting,  (as-sent'ing;)  ppr. 
agreeing  to,  or  odmittmg 
as  true ;  yielding  to. 

Assert,  (as-aerf)  v.  t.  to  af- 
firm ;  to  maintain ;  to  de- 
clare positively  ;  to  claim  ; 
to  vindicate  ;'—pjir.  assert'- 
ing ;— pp.  apsert'ed  j— n.  aa- 
sert'or,  affirmed 

Assertion,  Ca«-»er'shun)  w. 
positive  declaration  or 
averment ;  affirmation. 

Assess,  (as-ses')  v.  t.  to  fix 
the  amount  of  a  tax ;  to 
value  for  the  purpose  of 
taxing ;  to  estimate. 

Asscftsable,  (ds-ses'a-bl)  a. 
that  may  b<j  ossessed. 

Assessment,  (as-eeb'nicnt)  ti. 
a  valuation  for  the  pur- 
)X)sc  of  t  ixation  ;  a  tax. 

Assessor,  (a^-ses'or)   n.  one 


who  lays  taxes  or  values;  a 
legal  adviser  who  sits  be- 
side a  judge  to  assist  him. 

Assets,  (as -sets')  n.  pi.  ef- 
fects of  a  deceased  or  in- 
solvent person  ;  money  or 
property  of  all  sorts;  .duesi 
or  property  set  ngainetthe 
debts  of  an  insolvent. 

Asseverate,  (as-sev'er-it)  r. 
r.  to  afHrra  or  assert  posi- 
tively and  solemnly. 

Asseveration,  (as-sev-er-4'- 
s!vun)  a  positive  afEnna- 
tion  ;  a  solemn  averment. 

Assiduity,  <  as-si-diVi-t  i^  n. 
constant  or  close  appUc** 
tion  ;  diligence. 

Assiduous,  (  as  -  sid'Q-us)  a. 
unwearied  in  application  ; 
attentive ;  diligent:  perse- 
vering;— ad.  assid'uousty. 

Assign,  (as-tiin')  v.  t.  to  ap- 
point ;  to  allot ;  to  allege; 
to  make  over  to  another;  to 
transfer  ;—it.  pL  the  repre- 
sentatives of  another. 

Assignable,  (as-pin'a-bl)  a. 
that  mny  be  transferred. 

Assign  ation,(is-8ig-na'-shun  ) 
n.  npi^tointmcnt  to  meet; 
referring  chiefly  to  disre- 
putablc love  meetings. 

Aesignee,  (as-sin-c*')  w.  n  per- 
son to  whom  something  is 
assigned ;— /^?.  trustees. 

Assigner,  (aR-sIn'er)  n.  one 
who  assies  or  transfers 
property  to  another. 

Assignment,  (as-sfn'ment)  n. 
act  of  assigning;  the  trans- 
fer of  property  to  ansigns ; 
a  transfer  of  title  or  intcr- 
CPt;  the  willing  by  which 
anything  is  transferred. 

Assimilate,  (as-sim'il-at)  v.  t. 
or  i.  to  make  like  to;  to 
grow  similar ;  to  convert 
into  a  like  substance,  as 
food  in  our  bodies  ;—ppr. 
assim'iittting ;— pa.  cssim'- 
ilatcd.made  part  of. 

Assimilation,  (as-siin-il-&'- 
shun)  ij.  the  act  of  making 
similar,  or  converting  into 
a  like  substance  j  the  pro- 
cess by  whicli  plantM,  ani- 
mal* and  fill  living  thin^» 
approp  iate  f  digest  tlicir 
food  ; — a.  aRsim'i'.ative. 

AsKist,  (ns-sibf)  V.  t.  to  help  ; 
to  puccor ;  to  sustain  ;  to 
relieve  :  to  aid  i—ppr.  a»'- 
eist'iug  i—pp.  as'sistcd. 
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Advice  is  thrown  away  where  the 
case  admits  of  no  counsel. 

Advising^  is  easier  than  helping. 
— German. 


Advice  to  a  fool  goes  in  at  one 
ear,  and  out  at  the  other.— ^ 
Danish. 

Actions  speak  louder  than  words. 
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AMisUace,  (aa-sisrans)  r. 
help :  coairibution  oi  aid  { 
relief  t  succor ;  support. 

Assintant,  (as-sut'aat)  n.  one 
who  assists  $  helper  { n  sup- 
porter; an  aid«  an  employe, 
or  subordinate  <  a.  helping. 

Assize,  (as-slz)»t.  a  court  of 
Justice  i  a  ecncral  reckon* 
ing,  or  rendering  of  judg- 
ment ;  —V.  i.  to  fix  meas- 
ures or  rates  by  authority  i 
in  pUtraU  regular  aeesions 
of  the  higher  courts. 

Assizer,  (as-slz'er)ii.  an  of- 
ficer who  inspects  weights 
and  measures  by  authority 

Associable,  (as-so'blii-a-bl)<i. 
that  may  be  joined  or  uni- 
ted by  sympathy ;  sociable; 
comianionable;~it.  asso- 
ciabu'ity ;— a.  associa'tivc. 

Associate,  (as-Bd'shi-A:)  r.  t. 
or  t.  to  join  in  company ; 
1o  unite  with ;  to  confed- 
erate; to  adopt  on  terms  of 
equality  ;— a.  joined  in  in- 
terest;—».  m  companion ; 
partner}  partaker. 

Associated,  (ns-«0'8hi-&t<ed} 
pa.  joined  ;  united  in  com- 
pany or  in  interest 

Association,  (a8-s(>-8hi-&'- 
thun)  n.  the  act  of  asso- 
ciating for  a  particular 
purpose  t  union  i  confcd- 
eraay ;  a  eociety,  or  body 
of  pe;-&ons  united  t— a.  os'' 
sOciationaL 

Assonance,  (as'sA-nans)  n. 
resemblance  of  eoundx;  a 
response  't—a.  os'sOnant 

Assort,  (as-sorf)  r.  *.  or  *.  to 
rangJB  or  distribute  into 
classes  t  arrange  \  separate 

Assoi-tcd.  (n8-sort'ed)pa.  sep- 
arated into  kinds  sc  rts.  or 
classes  i-~ppr.  assorring. 

Assortment,  (as-sort^cnt) 
n.  a  mass  or  quantity  of 
thin^  assorted;  distribu- 
tion into  sorts;  varic^. 

Assuage,  (a»-swaj')  r.  t.  to 
abate  ;  to  allay  ;  to  soothe ; 
to  reduce,  as  pain;  to  ease; 
to  iTiltigate  v—ppr.  nssuSg'- 


ing ;  —  w>.  ns8ufi«^cd'  i  —  n. 

as'suagc  inen  t .  easing. 
Assnaave,  <aa-swi'«1r)  a. 

softening;  mitigating. 
Assnetiide,  (as-su'e-tCid)  «. 

custom  t  habitual  use. 
Assume,  fas -sum")  v.  t  to 

take  I   to  undertake  ;   to 


claim  without  proof,  or 
more  thau  is  just  or  nat- 
ural ;  to  become  liable  lor, 
as  tor  debls ;  to  arrogate. 

Assumed,  (as-aum'U)  pa. 
taken  for  granted ;  arro- 
gated; taken  ubbn  oneself; 
undertaking  the  payment 
of  a  debtor  mortgage. 

Assuming,  (a8-sum'ing)ppr. 
or  a.  arrogant;  the  act  of 
making  like  one's  own ; 
becoming  responsible  for ; 
haughty ;  presumptuous. 

Assumption,  (asHtum'-shun) 
«.  a  taking  upon  oneself ; 
arrogance;  the  thing  as- 
sumed; taking  for  granted 

AsKurance,  (a-snoor'ane)  n. 
certain  expectation ;  free- 
dom fnJm  doubt;  act  of 
assuring,  as  life  or  fire  in- 
Burance;  confidence;  se- 
curity against  loss;  wantof 
modesty ;  presumption. 

Assure,  (a-shoor')  v.  t.  to 
make  ftecure  or  confident  i 
to  assert  positively ;  to  se- 
cure agaTust  loss  r-a.asniK- 
irwi  .ax»ur'e(/MeM.certaiat7 

Assured,  fa-slxoord');»^  per- 
suaded; made  certain  or 
confident;  indubitable; se- 
cured against  loss ;  guar- 
anteed or  promised  a  cer- 
tain sum  in  the  event  of 
death  or  dam!u:eby  flrc*c. 

Assurer,  (a-shour'er)  n-  a 
person  or  company  that 
assures  or  insures. 

Assuredly,  (n-shoor'ed-li) 
a:lv.  certainly ;  withont 
doubt;  indubitably. 

Aster,  (as'ter)  n,  rvL  exten- 
sive genus  of  plants,  with 
radiated  comiwund  flowers 

Asterisk,  (as'tcMsk)  ii.  tlie 
mark  (•)  in  printing  or 
writing4  starcluhter. 

Astern,  (  n-stem' )  ad.  the 
hinder  part  <«C  a  sliip ; 
backward;  behind. 

Asteroid,  ^us'ter-oid)  n.  one 
of  the  minor  stars  or  plmi- 
ets  between  Mars  kud  Ju- 
piter; a  falling  star. 

Asthenic,  <fifl-thcn'ik}  a.  de- 
bilitated: weak(mcd.)- 

Anhma,  (asf  niu)  n.  ditiicuU 
breathing;  a  chronic  di  • 
order  of  the  orpans  of  res- 
piration ;— a.  ai>th'mntic. 

Af  tir,  (  a-sler  )  ad.  on  the 
move  ;  stirring ;  active. 


Astomatous.  (a-8toni'a4as)  a. 
in  btoloffif,  mouthleas. 

Astonish,  (as-ton'ish)  v.  e.  to 
amaze  ;  to  impress  with 
sudden  surprise. 

Astonished,  (aa-ton'ibht')po. 
amazed;  stunned;  dumb 
with  surprise  or  wonder- 
Astonishing,  (as-ton-ish'-ing) 
a.  wonderful ;  amazing ; 
Burpridag ;  incredible. 

Astonishment,  C as-ton'ish- 
ment)  n.  emotion  created 
by  a  wonderful  event ; 
great  surprise ;  wonder. 

Astound.  (as-touiid')v.  t.  to 
strike  dumb  with  surprise 
and  amazement  i—ppr.  as- 
tound'ing;— pp.  ostound'ed 

Astragal,  (as'tra-gal)  n.  in 
arcA.  a  small  serai-circular 
moulding  or  bead  encirc- 
ling a  column  or  in  other 
situationss  beaded  frames. 

Astral,  (as'tral)  a.  belonging 
to  the  stars ;  Btanr. 

Astray,  ^n-stril')  acr.  out  of 
the  rigiit  way,  or  proper 
irface  I  into  error. 

Astrict,  (as-tricf )  v.  t.  to  tie 
close  or  toecthcr ;  to  bind. 

Astriction,  (as-trik'shun)  n. 
act  of  binding  close. 

Astride,  (a-strld')  astraddle, 
(a'fitrad'l)  ad.  across ;  with 
legs  open  as  on  a  horse. 

Astnnge,  (as-tri#n  r.  t.  to 
draw  together ;  to  brocc;  to 
bind  fa-st ;— j>p.  astringed*. 

Astringency,  (a»-trinj'cn-sl) 
n.  the  power  of  contract- 
ing the  parts  of  the  body. 

Astringent,  <as-trin|'cnt)  o. 
binding: ;  contmcfing  5— ». 
a  medicine  which  l:inds 
and  strengthens;  princi- 
ple in  bark  that  tans  hides. 

Aitrologer,  <a»-tjx>To-3ei)  n. 
one  who  pretends  to  lore- 
tell  events  by  the  aspect 
of  the  stars. 

Astrological,  <as-trO-loj'ik.al) 
a.  relating  to  nstFok>gv. 

Astrology,  (as-*.t>ro-il)  n. 
the  knowledge  and  science 
of  the  stars:  the  prelcndcd 
art  of  foretelling  future 
events  by  their  situation 
and  diCTorent  atpects. 

Astronomer,  (as-tron'o-mer) 
n.  a  student  of  astronom- 
ical sciencer  or  theatars. 

Astronomy,  (as-tron'o-me)n. 
the  lawa  or  sdcnoe  of  the 
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Advise  not  what  is  most  pleas- 
ant, but  what  is  most  usefuL 
(Gr.)— Solon, 

AU  b^innings  are  hard. 


Affectation  Is  a  proof  of  vanity; 

to  be  pleasing,  it  is  only  i 

sary  to  be  naturaL 
AU  bring  grist  to  our  milL 
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«Ui«  or  b«a«r«n!T  bodies  4 
— /r.  lutroiiom'tcfU. 

Astute,  (- »4ur>  a.  chrevd; 
SAKiciou*  ;  penctratiDK  % 
cnity  :  cnnning;  c«gie< 
eyed  i—ad.  antuto'ly  j  ~  n. 
MtUk'neiu.  saMUtF* 

Asu»<ler«  (a-suu'der)  ttd. 
apxrX ;  •cpatmtely ;  taco  two. 

A«ylam,  (a-«rluin)ik  ■  ref> 
tige  ;  sasctuarj  ;  en  insti- 
tuSoa  fcr  the  relief  and 
care  of  the  tinfortunnte. 

A.sjrtntotc,  (a'him-tOt)  h.  a 
Une  nrhicli  thouj^li  contin- 
ually approaching  come 
curve  ne\'cr  meets  it 

At,  (at)  p/v/x  denoting  n«ar- 
ncfti  or  presence;  towards; 
ia  a  state  of  t  cni^gcd  on  ; 
employed  In;  in;  by;  near. 

Ate,  {&t)  pret.  of  Kaf. 

Atheisnv,  (a'thu4zTn)  n.  the 
state  of  beinjr  irreligious  ; 
deny  ins  the  exialpace  «f  a 
Qoa   ;lnflilelity 

Athoi»t,  («thfi-ist)  n.  one 
who  denies  the  existence 
of  a  Go<l ;  a  i^dlens,  wick- 
cdof  sa4f-rightron»  pcnMO. 

Atheistical,  (  a.th8-  UriV  .  al) 
a.  denying  a  God{  disi)C- 
lierins :  Impious. 

Athoneunt,  At1ienseuni,(ath- 
«-ui'uDi'>  (.puiilic  reading- 
room  ;  a  place  of  liten^y 
resort  i  lecture  lulL 

Athenian,  (r^licn'c-an)  a. 
pertainin];  to  Athoiu  ;'ii. 
a  native  or  inhohitant  of 
Athens,  in  Grret^e. 

Atbtrst.  (MherKT)  o.  thin^; 
hnrinj^  alcceat  desire. 

Athlete,  (ath-laf)  n.  a  con- 
lender  lor  victory  by  feats 
of  ptrength ;  one  'vlgovam 
in  body  or  mindip/.  •iMBs 

At)ilctie,<ath-lct'ik)Astn>ug 
of  bO(ljr«  robust 4  vi^orousi 
pertaimBg  to  cxeiciscs  of 
streqgth,  as  boxing,  wrest- 
ling, running,  S:c. 

Atliwart,  (a-thwarf)  ml,  and 
jtrep^  across  x  from  cidc  tu 
side  9  transverse  t  ih:t>ugli. 

Atlnnte:in,  <rt-lan-te'an^  tt. 
pertsiningtoor  resci7il;ling 
Atlas ;  atrong ;  gix&n  lie. 

Atlantic,  (aVlanUk)  n.  the 
oceam  betveen  Europe, 
Africa,  and  America. 

Atlas,  (arias)  n.  a  collection 
of  maps  bonnd  together  ; 
a  god  who  was  represented 


as  bearing 'the  world  on 
his  shouidcr%  and  whose 
flgure  used  to  be  ^vcn  on 
the  title-page  of  atlskscs. 

Atmosphere,  (armo»i-lCr>  n. 
the  mass  of  air  tluit  sur* 
rounds  the  earth}-:/fff.any 
sarrouading  influence. 

AtiaoBpheric,(at-mo0-feK-ik) 
a.  bclonginc  to  the  atmos- 
phere ;-acI.aunosphciiCally 

Atom,  (nfom)  n.  a  very 
small  particle  of  matter,  to 
minute  thst  it  cannot  bo 
cut  or  divided  into  smaller 

eirlii,  or  manipulated, 
mic,  (v-tom'ik)  a.  relat- 
ing to  atomn;  infinitesimal 

Atomism,  (cfom-izm)  n.  the 
doctrine  that  atoms  a> 
ranged  1  hemsci vc  s  in  to  the 
nniverse  i  atomic  theocy 

Atone,  (a-tun')  v.  L  to  make 

'  satisfaction  for ;  to  expiate 
by  sacriflces ;  to  stand  as  a 
aubstitute,  or  equivalent 
for ;  tu  reconcile. 

Atonement,  (a-tOn'^ment)  n. 
cxpiiiion  ;  satisf  action  ; 
expiation  by  an  equivalent 

Atop,  <B-top'J  orf.on  the  top. 

Atrociuuft,  (T^-tro'ahus)  a. 
Iteiaous  ;  very  wicked  ; 
enormous ;  extremely  cm- 
eU  horrible; — ad,  atro'- 
ciuusly;— n.  atnp'cionsneiis. 

Atrocity,  <»-tro^4i)  ».  hor- 
rible wickcdncM;  extreme 
hcinousncss  ;  a  crime. 

Atrophy,  f nfrft-ti )  n.  a  w^ant 
of  nourishment ;  wssthif; 
of  the  body  without  mani- 
fest cance .  cowvraptioii. 

Attach,  <at-tach')  i'.  t.  to  seize 

(>rone:  ty  or  the  person  by 
ejnu  process ;  to  win  or 
f;ain  over  by  love  or  nraral 
uflueiicea  .  toconuect. 

Altachftblc,  r-it-tach'a-W)  a. 
that  may  be  taken  hv  at- 
tachment :  afFertinnnte. 

Attache,  (ct-ta-sM')  n.  one 
attached  to  the  suit  of  an 
ambaxsr.dor  or  to  «n  edi- 
torinl  staff  <  •ubordinate. 

Attached,  (6t4:»cM-)  p*.  af- 
fixed; taken  ;sei<cfl;bound 
to  in  affection  ;    hnked. 

Attnehment,  (ct-tach'-meat) 
n.  taking  property,  &c,,  by 
legal  process;  afFectioit; 
Itttving  lore  to,  or  afiec- 
tion  for ;  adherence. 

Attack,  (at-Uk-)  v,  t.  to  fall 


u^n  with  ^iolcuce  t  to  aa- 
s.4ili  to  assault ;  to  invade  t 
«-a.an  assault  i  <jU9cU—ppr, 
attacldng  v—pp.  attacked'. 

Attain,  (at-tAn)  r.  i.  to  reach 
by  efforts  t  to  aniva  at ;  to 
g.tin  ;  to  get,  or  procure. 

Attainable,  {ct-tAn'a-bl)  <i. 
tlMtmsy  be  gained,  reach- 
ed, accomplished,  or  a- 
clusved  ;  —  «.  ettainable- 
Dcas'  ;—ppr.  attaining  ;  — 
pp.  attauicd':  o.  aeciuinad. 

Attainder,  (et-Uin'der)  a.  tlie 
act  of  attain  tinf;  iu  law  : 
loss  of  civil  rightii. 

Attaimnent,  (rt-t&n'mcnt)  a 
act  of  attaining ;  thiu^  at- 
tained I  actiuisition. 

Attaint,  (at-tanf)  r.  (.  to  cor- 
rupt; toCndguil^  of  trea- 
son I— n.  a  Btrin  i  spot 


Attainted,  <at-t&nt'eu)  rp. 
eorrunted  «  stained  :  die- 
Kraccn;  rendered  ineapa- 


ole  of   inheriting  ;—;i7/r. 
attainting,  degmliaff. 

Attemper,  ini-tcxn'per)  v.  t. 
to  reduce  or  qualify  by 
mixture «  to  modiiy  or 
moderate  i  to  fit  to. 

Attempt,  (at- tcmf)  n.  a 
trial  t  effort  i  attack  t  en- 
deavor ;  exertion  «— «••  t.  to 
atrain  after;  to  make  ef- 
forts ;  to  try  by  experi- 
ments ;  to  endeavor ;  to 
essay  i—jypr.  attrmpring ; 
—pp.  attcmpfed. 

Attend,  (^t-tcad')  i».  t.  or  i. 
to  accompany;  to  wait 
upon  ;  to  regard  with  at- 
tention ;  to  cn-c  herd. 

Attendance,  (ei^en'rans)  n. 
the  act  of  waiting  on,  or 
serving;  the  persons  at- 
tending; duty. 

Attendant,  (.;t-lcnd'ant>  a. 
accompanying;  a.  one  that 
attends  or  waits  4.n  ;  that 
which  nccempanicx. 

Attention,  <nt-tcn'»hMn)  n. 
act  of  heeding ;  net  of  civ- 
ility; courtesy ;  mental  cp- 
;)lieaticn  t  care, 
tentivc,  (st-tcn'tiv)  a.  re- 
gardful ;  f  ull(  f  attention  ; 
mindful  t—ad.  attentively'. 

Attcnnant,  (at-tcn'u-r.nt)  a. 
making  thin;  diluting;— 
a.  a  medicine  that  rtteiiu- 
atea  or  reduces  the  f.esh. 

Attcnnate,  (flt.t«n'Q-4t)  v.  f. 
to  make  thin  or  lees  viscid. 
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Affectation  of  wisdom  often  pre- 
vents us  from  becoming  wise. 

Affected  simplicity  is  refined  im- 
posture. (Fr.)— La  Rochef. 


Affection  can  withstand  very 
severe  storms  of  rigor;  but  not 
a  long  polar  frost  of  downright 
indifference. — Walt.  Scott* 
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Attenuation,  (at-ten-fi-ft'- 
»hun)  n.  the  net  of  making 
thin  or  slender ;  thinneu 
or  leanness '  a.  attenuated. 

Attest,  (at-icstO  v.  t.  to  bear 
vritncss ;  to  certify  ^  to  af- 
firm I  to  arouch. 

Attestotion,  (at-test-T-Bhui) 
n.  testimony  I  witness. 

Attestor,  (at-tcsfor)  n.  one 
who  attests,  or  one  who 
hears  witness  f  rerifter. 

Attic,  (afUkj  a.  pertainlnB 
to  Attica ;  pure  i  classical; 
— n.  the  uppermost  room 
in  a  house  ;  a  garret. 

Atticism,  (at'-ti-«izm)n.  ele- 
gant Greek  ;  idiom  of  the 
Greek  languaso,  used  by 
the  ancient  Athenians. 

Attire,  (at-tlr^  r.  t.  to  dress  ; 
to  deck  i  to  adorn  j  —  n. 
clothes ;  head-dress ;  orna- 
mental clothes  I— r^pr.  at- 
tir'ing  ?— pp.  attired'. 

Attitude.  (nrti4ad)  n.  a  pos- 
tal* aoapted  to  some  pur- 
poset  position  of  the  body. 

AtUtudtoise,  (at-tUQdln-iz) 
V.  i.  to  assume  affected  at- 
titudcs^-pp.  attitQd'inlscd 

Attorney,  (at-tur'ne)  n.  a 
Jawver  {  one  who  acts  for 
smother  in  matters  of  law  ; 
one  who  prepares  cases  for 
trial  in  court »— p?.  attor- 
neys {— «.  attor'neyship. 

Attorney -general,  t  at-tur'- 
ne-gcn'crHtl)  n.  the  head 
Jaw-ofRcer  of  the  gorem- 
laent  state  or  nationoL 

Attract,  (at-trakr)  v.  I.  to 
draw  to  or  towards  }  to 
cause  to  approach  t  to  en- 
tice :  to  allure  Y~ppr.  and 
a.attracting:->pr>.  attracf- 
ed ;— a.  attractable. 

Attraction,  (at-«rak'shun>  ik. 
the  force  which  draws  or 
tends  to  draw  bodies  or 
their  particles  to  each 
othertact  or  power  of  draw- 
ing to  t  allurement. 

Attractire.  (at-traktlr)  a. 
having  the  power  to  at- 
tract, or  draw  to  i  allurings 
enticing  ^-<xd'il.  attrac'tiTe- 
ly ;  nttracf  ingly. 

AttracUvencBS,  (  at-trakf-ir. 
nesa)  n.  the  quality  which 
draws «  drawing  by  moral 
influences  -  or  personal 
bMuty :— fi.  attraetor. 

Attiflmta,  (at-triblit)  v.  t.  to 


ascribe ;  to^pute  {  to  ap- 
portion to  ;  that  which  can 
be  predicated  of  any  thing  i 
—a-  attribufable. 

Attribute,  (artri-bOt)  a.  an 
inhcreut  quality  t  a  per- 
fection of  the  Deity. 

Attribution,  (at-tri-bu'-shun) 
n.  the  act  of  attributing  ; 
the  quality  escribed. 

Attributive,  (at^rib'i\-4iv)  a. 
expressing  an  ottributc  »— 
n.  m  gram,  a  word  which 
expresses  quality. 

Attnte,  (nt-trtf)  a.  worn  by 
rubbing,  or  friction. 

Attrition,  (at-trish'un)  n.  a 
name  given  by  old  writers 
to  gncf  for  Bin  arising 
from  fear ;  act  of  wearing 
things,  by  rubbing  one 
ngaihst  another  I  friction. 

Attune,  (ct-tun')  v.  t.  \:>  put 
in  tunc,  or  make  muFic-1 5 
to  adjust  one  sound  to  an- 
other (  to  arrange  fitly  ;— 
npr.  attun'inc ;  — ;p.  ct- 
iuncd.     [twain  ;  osundcr. 

Atwain,    (a-tTrin')  ad.  in 

Auburn,  (aWTiura)  a.  brown 
with  a  shade  of  red  1  of  a 
rich  chcBtnut  color  (gen- 
erally" applied  to  haxr  or 
fcaUiert)  \  taaaeiL 

Auction,  (awk'shun)  %,   a 

Sublie  scle  in  which  each 
iddcr  Incrensca  the  price 
offered  by  the  preceding, 
\\\c  nrlicfe  put  nn  being 
sold  io  the  highest  Didder  t 
things  80  sold. 

Auctioneer,  (awk-shun-SiO 
n.  one  who  sells  by  auction 

Audacious,  (aw-da'shus)  eu 
bold  \  impudent  1  daring  t 
despising  and  scorning  re- 
straints }— odL  Ruda'cionsly 

Audacity,  faw-das'i-tc)  n. 
presumption  j  daring  spir- 
it: impudence ;  effrontery. 

Audible,  (awd'i-bl)  a,  thct 
mar  be  heard }  perceptible 
to  tho  car  \—<id.  au'dibly. 

Audience,  (awd'i><;ns)  x.  act 
of  hearing  or  listenmr  to  n 
sptokcr  t  an  assembly  of 
hearers  ;  liberty  or  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  with, 
or  before,  anv  one  t  ad- 
mittance to  a  hearing. 

Auditf  (awd'it)  ».  an  exam- 
ination of  recounts  by  a 
person  who  hears  or  exam- 
mes  a  statement  and  ven- 


der) n.  a  tool  tc 
TUlODa,   \ 


fies  it  by  reference  to  the 
voochers }— ^.  /.  to  exam- 
ine and  adjust;— r.  t.  to 
settle  accounts  t  aflow. 

Auditor,  (awd'it<r)  n.  hear- 
er I  an  examiner  of  a  lincl 
account;— n.  and'itorship, 
the  office  of  en  auditor. 

Auditory,  (awd'it-or-i)  n.  a 

tlace  where  lectures  arc  to' 
e  heard  i  an  cssemWy  of 
kcarcrs^—  a.  able  to  hear ; 
—relating  to  tlic  organs  cr 
nerve  of  hearing. 

Augean,  (au-frc-an)  a.  per- 
taining to  AUCCU5,  a  fabu- 
lous king  of  LUis,  famous 
for  his  stable,  which  it  is 
said  contained  3,000  oxen, 
and  had  not  been  cleaned 
for  30  rears,  when  llcr- 
ctilcs  cleaned  it ;  the  word 
incans  foul  rnd  filthy. 

Auffcr,  (rw'ger)  n.  a  tool  to 
bore  holes 
in  woodt 
nlso  an  in- 
etrum  c  n  t 
for  perfor- 
ating soils  or  rocks.— Aug- 
er-bit, n.  a  piece  of  stccI 
witli  a  cutting  edge  for  fil- 
ing on  the  i>omt  of  on  au- 
ger, [part. 

Aufrht,  (awt)  It.  any  thing ;  a 

Augment,  (nwj;-mcnf )  v.  f. 
to  grow  bigger ;— f.  t.  to  in- 
crease ;  to  nrow  larger. 

Au.':nTicnt,(awg'mcnt)n.  in- 
crease ;  a  prcCx  to  a  word ; 
—pa,  BujTmcnt'cd,  raised. 

Augmentation,  (ar/g-mcnl- 
&'shun)  ».  the  acl  of  in- 
creasing; eal-.rrrcment ;  in- 
crease ;  tLTi  addition. 

Augmentative,  (nwg-menf- 
ftt-iv)  a.  that  augments ; 
having  t!io  quali^  of  in- 
c^ca8ing^-n.  (firram.)a  der- 
ivative wora  formed  io 
denote  an  excess  of  what 
is  expressed  by  its  primi- 
tive, cs  diUl,  dullard. 

AuOTr,  (nw'ger)  n.  n  Roman 
officer  who  foretold  future 
events  by  omens,  or  the 
flieht,  feeding,  ftc.  of  birds ; 
a  diviner ;  a  soothsayer  ;— 
V.  (.  or  i.  to  f oretelf  from 
signs ;  to  guess  or  conjec- 
ture ;— «.  au'gnrial. 

Augury,  (aWgu-re)  n,  a  pre- 
diction  t  an  omen. 

August,  (aw'gQst}  n.  eighth 
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Afflictions  are  the  best  blessings 

in  disguise. 
Afflictions  are  the  good  man's 

treasures. — Dodd. 


After  a  thrifty  father,  a  prodigal 
son. — Spanish. 

After  one  vice,  greater  ones  fol- 
low.— Spanish. 
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month  of  the  Tear,  bo  called 
after  Ccaar  Augu8toB,one 
of  the  Roman  emperors. 

AusTtst,  (aw-eustO  a.  errand  t 
uiagninceut:  iiupiringtcv- 
rreoce  or  awe ;  venerable. 

.\ugii8tan,  (  aw*gus'-tan  )  a. 

ficrtaining  to  Auputtus 
acDjievr  o(  JuUua  Cteear, 
ana  one  of  the  greatest 
Rotnun  emperors),  or  to 
the  time  in  which  helired; 
rlaiwical;  reflued. 

Auk,  (awk)  n.  web -footed 
sea-birda  found  in  the 
Northern  leaa,  of  the  ge- 
nag  Alca. 

Aunt,  (cat)  n.  father's  or 
mother'!  bister  t  (sAoJl.)  a 
procuretsr  any  old  woranri. 

Aurated,  (ayr'Tirte^  a.  like 
or  resemuling  roIoj  a.Bu'ric. 

Aurelia,  (aw-re'li-a)  n.  the 
chrysalis  of  an  insect,  so 
called  from  its  gold  color. 

Aureola,  (aw-r6'0-la>  n.  a  cir- 
cle of  gold-colored  rays. 

Auricle,  (aWii-kl)  n.  the  ex- 
ternal ear;  n  kind  of  enr- 
trnmpet  ;~pl.  the  two  cav- 
itics  in  the  lower  and  nar- 
rower end  of  the  heart. 

Auricula,  (uw-i-ik'u-la)n.well 
known  garden  tomj  i  oHo 
called  bear's-par,  from  the 
shape  of  its  leaf. 

Auricular,  (aw-rik'Q-ler)  «. 
witiiiu  hearing ;  HFotccn  in 
the  ear  i  obtained  by  hcar- 
fc.iy  ;  traditional ;  — It.  the 
tuft  of  ff atliers  ronnd  the 
orifice  of  the  ears  of  birds. 

Auriculate,  (nw-:  ik'u-lat)  a. 
ear  •shaped  5  having  oj)- 
pcndages  like  the  ear,  u 
leaves,  or  bivalve  shells. 

Aurifeious,  (nw-rif  cr-us)  a. 
bearing  or  producing  gold. 

Aurora,  (aw-rora)  «.  morn- 
ing ;  the  dawn  or  break  of 
day  ;  goddess  of  Morn. 

Au!0:a  Borealis.  (aw-rO'ra- 
ba-re-a'lis)  h.  the  northern 
I-;;ht8  :  a  phenomenon  of- 
ten witnessed  et  night  in 
northern  latitudes,  gener- 
ally having  the  appearance 
cf  a  lummons  arch,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  electrical  or- 
linn  X  Auro'ra  Aniitmlis,  a 
similar  illnmioation  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

AtiroraU  (aw-rO'nil)  a.  he- 
longing  to  the  curora-bo- 


realu  t  resembling  twi- 
light, or  Hic  momini^ 

Auscultation,  <nws  cul-ta' 
ffliuQ)  n.  art  oi  listening, 
or  a  method  of  discovering 
disease  of  the  lungs,  by 
rpply  ing  the  ear  to  a  tnba 
in  contact  with  the  chest. 

Auspice,  (aws'pis)  n.  omen 
drawn  from  birdi ;  influ* 
ence  ;  patronrgo  {  protec- 
tion t   fortune  i—pC  (»). 

Auspicious ,  f  «i  w  -  srish  -  us) 
a.  with  brill  ir.nt  no  pes  <u' 
success  I  lucky  1  prosper- 
ous: favorable. 

Auspiciously,  (  r.w-spibh'-us- 
Ici  ad.  prosperous;y  :  hr.p- 
pilV  t  hopcluUy  1— n.  nu- 
spic'iousness,  fine  outlook- 
Austere,  (aw-stfir')  a.  severe; 
harsh;  stem  1  uncomprom- 
i*ing ;— o«/.  aus'tcrcly. 

Austerity,  (aw-ster'i-ti)  ftn- 
Btercnc-s,  ^aw-ster'ncs)  n. 
excessive  rigor ;  harsh  dis- 
cipline I  acverity  of  man- 
ners or  life;  stcruncFs. 

Austral,  (aws'tral)  a.  lying 
towards  tlie  south. 

Anthcntie,  (aw-thcn'tik)  a. 
havicgnuthority  uaii  irbni 
the  author's  own  hand  ; 
legally  attested  ;  genuine ; 
true  I  not  a  counterfeit  1 
correct  J  warranted. 

Authenticate,  (aw-then'ti« 
kit)  V.  t.  to  confirm  by  au- 
thority 1  to  urove  genuine ; 
—ppr.  autiicn'tic&ting  { — 
fa.  authcn'ticated. 

Anlhcnticatii  n,  (nw-then-ti- 
ka'Khun  )  n.  confimi&tiou 
by  proof ;  estnbiL^hin^;-arf. 
aathcntic'ally,  genuinely. 

Authenticity,  (aw  -  tlicn-ti..'- 
i-ti>  n.  genuineness;  letil- 
ity ;  resting  upon  proper 
authority;  authority. 

Author,  (.aw'ther)  n.  one  who 
makes,  causes,  invents,  or 
creates;  &  0rst  framcr  cr 
inventor;  a  writer  of  an 
original  book  ;— /em.  Bu'- 
thoress  ^ — a.  au'thOnal. 

Authoritative,  (aw- tlior'it. 
at-ivj  a.  with  authority  ; 
positive;  dictatorial. 

Authority,  (aw-thor'i4i)  n. 
one  who  is  referred  or  cp- 
renled  to;  testimony;  cred- 
ibility; weight  of  evidence 
or  opinion  ;  permission  ; 
IKiwer  derived  from  office 


or  character  M»t  author'- 
ities,  precedents,  opinions 
or  say  logs  carrying  weight; 
persons  in  power. 

Authorization,  (aw-thor-i- 
zi'shun )  n.  the  giving  au- 
thority ;  legahzing. 

Authoiize,  (aw'thoMz)  v.  f. 
to  warrant  by  authority ; 
to  empower :  to  sanction ; 
to  le^lize  \—f>pr.  an'thor- 
I/.ing  f— "a.  an  thorlaed. 

Authorship,  (aw'thor-ship) 
n.  the  author  1  origin. 

Autobiop-rapliy,  (aw-td-bl- 
og'ra-f  I)  R.  fife  of  a  person 
written  by  himself;  me- 
moirs of  one's  own  life  ;— 
a.  autobiograph'ical  ;-»N. 

If  autobiog'rapher. 
Autocracy,  (aw-tok'rt-si)  %, 
f  uolinntcd  power    in   one 

1  person ;  despotism  or  ftb- 
eolute  government.        - 

Autocrat,  (aw'to-krat)  CTBi 
absolute  prince  or  mon- 
arch t  any  one  invested 
isrith  absoluto  independent 
powe-s;— a.  autocrat'ic. 

Auto  di  fe.  (o-to-dn^i)  n. 
punishment  by  burning; 
a  judgment  of  thcloqui- 
sition  acquitting  or  con- 
demning persons  accused 
of  heresy ;— /j/.  destruction 


of  anything  by  tire. 
Autograph,  (aw'to-gi     , 
particular  handwriting  of 


to-graO  »• 


a  person  ;  an  original  man- 
uscript ;  signature. 

Autographic,  faw-tO-grar- 
ik)«.  lii  one  s  own  hand- 
w  iting.  us  an  autograph* 

Autography.  ( «w - tc>g'rc-f  1 ) 
M.  a  p-or'CBSin  lithography 
by  w!  ic!i  a  writingor draw- 
ing i^  trnsf erred  from  it 
tosfono,  fo  that  the  stone 
became  If  its  own  writer; 
orijlncl  of  a  treatise  (in 
oppositio.i  to  acopy). 

Automatic,  (aw-to-mct'ik)  n. 
acting  from  concealed  ma- 
chinery, as  if  self-inovhip  ; 
(ana*.  )in  voluntary  ;(mecA.) 
self-regulating; — wl.  'rtlly. 

Automaton,  (ew-tom*a-ton) 
n.  A  self-moved  machine, 
which  imitates  the  nctions 
of  men  or  animals  ;  thnt 
which  arts  of  it«  own  co 
cord  ;— i'7.  autom'^'ta,  au- 
tom'atous  ^— n.  vWtnmatK 
one  who  is  self-taught. 
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After  all,  our  worst  misfortunes 
never  happen,  and  most  mis- 
eries lie  in  anticipation.  (Fr.) 
— Balzac. 


After  dinner   sit   awhile;    after 

supper  walk  a  mile. 
After  joy,  grief;  after  grief,  joy. 

-—Tamil. 
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Autonomy,  (aw-ton'o-mi)  n. 
the  power  or  right  of  self  • 
government  {  retention  of 
ntitiohal  laws  or  conatitU' 
tion  I  the  Boverclgnty  of 
reason  in  the  mind  of  man 
as  inipoding  laws  on  the 
will ;— a.  auton'omons. 

Autopsy,  (aw-top'sjL)  w.  lit. 
seeing  with  one's  eyes  ; 
ocular  demon !«tration  t  — 
med.  post-mortem  examiu- 
Btion  of  a  body. 

Autumn,  faw'tum)  n.  third 
Keasou  01  the  year,  when 
the  fruits  of  the  e^rth  are 
gatliered  in  ;  popularly 
comprising  the  months  of 
September,  October  and 
November?— «.  antum'nal. 

Ausiliarj',  (awg-nl'iar-i)  a. 
subnidinry,  as  troops  i  a»- 
sistings  — n.  an  assistant; 
a  confederate  ;  a  helper ;  a 
helping  verb,  to  form  the 
moods  and  tenses  of  other 
verbs  \—n.  pi.  auxil'iaries, 
soldiers  or  confederates. 

Avail,  ^a-val')  v.  t.  or  i.  to  be 
of  value  or  service  to  i  to 
benefit  5  to  aid ;  to  be  of 
nse  ;  to  ansvrcr  the  pur- 
pose ; — n.  U83  ;  means  to- 
wards an  end  t  benefit ; 
proUt  I  service;  — M.  pi. 
a'vails,  proceeds,  sura  ob- 
tained fioiii  a  sale;  profits. 

Available,  (a-vala-bl)  a.  ca- 
pable of  being  turned  to 
account ;  profitable  ;  suit- 
able ;  sumcient  to  eft'rct 
the  object  in  view  \—nj»r. 
a'vaiiing  \—ad.  a'vailably  ; 
— n.  avaiia'blenef>s. 

Avalanche,  (av'-n-laneh)  n.  a 
mass  of  snow  and  ico  slid- 
ing down  a  mountain  to 
the  valley  below  ;  a  snow- 
slip  v—fig.  any  overwhelm- 
ing ditficultics  or  troubles 
coming  suddenly. 

Avarice,  (av'a-rit;  n.  extreme 
love  of  money  or  property; 
a  restless  desire  of  procur- 
ing or  hoarding  up  wealth. 

Avaricious,  (  av-a-iish'us)  a. 

frreedy  of  g.iiu  ;  extrcmc- 
y  covetous  j  niggardly  ; 
nordiJ;— n.  avari'ciousncss. 
Avariciously,  (av-a-rish'-ue- 
Ic)  adi".  in  an  avaricious 
manner  t  with  an  inordi- 
nate desire  of  property. 
Avast,  (ft-vastO  ear.  holdfaiti 


stop  I  take  heed  ;  enough  ; 
(a  nautical  term). 

Avauut,  (a-vawnf)  tx.  ad- 
vance I  move  on  )  begone 
from  before  me. 

Ave-Maria,  (a'vv-mi're-a)  n. 
an  invocation  or  address  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  ;  an  n^ 
bridgment  of  Hail  Mary. 

Avenge,  (a-vcni')  v.  t.  to  re- 
venge ;  to  fcike  or  inflict 
vengeance  on  :  to  punish  ; 
to  vmdicate  ;  to  defend  ;— 
n.  aven'gcr,  one  who  takes 
vengeance  or  iinnishes. 

Avcn^ied,  (a-venjd')  pn.  snt- 
isfled  with  the  punishment 
of  the  offender ;  vindicat- 
ed {  o .  ppr  aveng'ing. 

Avenue,  («v'e-nG)  n.  an  al- 
ley or  trees  leading  to  a 
place,  house,  or  room  t  ap- 
proach J  K  wide  street  or 
road  by  which  any  place 
may  be  reached  or  enter- 
ed ;  used  metaphorically, 
means  of  access  in  general. 

Aver,  (a-ver')  t?.  t.  to  declare 
to  be  true  ;  to  assert  with 
confidence ;  to  verify. 

Average,  TaVcr-aj)  «.  the 
mean  value  or  quantity  of 
•  number  of  values  or 
quantities  ; — a.  containing 
a  mean  proportion  j— r.  t. 
or  i.  to  tind  a  mean  pro- 
portion of  J  to  divide  ac- 
cording to  a  given  propor- 
tion ;  to  exist  in,  or  form,  a 
mean  quantity  or  sum  ;— 
ppr.  av'crfiging  ;—/);>.  aV- 
e.aged,  equalized. 

Averment,  (a-vcr'nient)  n. 
positive  declaration  <  es- 
tAblixhment  by  evidence. 

Averse,  (a-vers')  a.  disin- 
clined to ;  not  favorable. 

Aversion,  (a-ver'shun)  n.  de- 
testation i  dislike ;  antipa- 
thy %  the  object  of  dislike. 

Avert,  ^a-vert')  r.  t,  or  t.  to 
turn  irom  oraride;  to  keep 
off,  or  prevent ;— a.  avert'- 
ing,  turning  away  f  .'om. 

Aviary,  (&'vi-ar-i)  n.  build- 
ins  for  keeping  birds. 

Avidity,  (a-vid'i-ti^  n.  a  pant- 
ing cf  ter  ;  grecdmess  ;  eag- 
erness; appetite :— a.  av'id. 

Avocation,  (ar-d-ka'ahun)  n. 
the  lawful  buRiness  or  em- 
I)loymenta  which  demand 
time  and  attention. 

Avoid,  (a-void')  V.  f.or  i.  to 


try  to  escape  from  ;  shun  ; 
decline  ;  to  throw  out ;  va- 
cate ;  escape ;  withdraw. 

Avoidable,  (a-void 'a -bl}  a. 
that  may  be  shunned,  a- 
voided,  vacated  or  annul- 
led ;— ns.  avold'ancc;  avoi'- 
der  ''—I'pr.  nvoid'inc:  i—j^p. 
avoid'ed,  prevented. 

Avoidless,  ta-void'-less)  a. 
unavoidable ;  inevitable. 

Avoirdupois,(ftv-cr-dii-poiz') 
n.  a  system  of  weights  in 
which  the  pound  equals 
sixteen  ounces ;  weight. 

Avouch,  (a- vouch')  r.  t.  to 
affirm  ;  to  declare  peremp- 
torily I  to  warrant ;  to  as- 
sert I  to  maintain,  own  or 
confess  ;— a.  avOuch'able  ; 
—  ppr.  avouch'ing ;  —pp. 
avouched' ;-».avouch'ment 

Avow,  (a-voW)  V.  t.  to  de- 
clare oi}cn]y  and  without 
disguise  i  to  own ;  to  ac- 
knowledge and  justify ;  to 
proclaim;— a.  avow'able;— 
ppr.  ttvow'ing  !—/)«.  avow- 
ed';—n.avow'cr,  or  Justificr 

Avowal,  (a-vow'al)  n.  a  pos- 
itive declaration  ;  a  fmuk 
confession ;  protetisiou. 

Avowedlv,  (a-vow'cd-U)  ad, 
with  frank  acknowledg- 
ment; in  an  open  manner. 

Avulsion,  (a-vul'shun)  n.  act 
of  tearinsr  away;  a  rending 
or  forcible  separation. 

Avuncular,  (a-vung'-ku-lar) 
(u  pertaining  to  an  uncle. 

Await,  ^a-wat')  r.  t.  expect ; 
to  wait  or  look  for ;  to  at- 
tend ;  to  be  in  store  for. 

Awnitinjr,  (n-wat'ing)  ppr. 
expecting  ;  looking  lor  i 
ready  for  ;— p/>.  await'ed. 

Awake,  (a-wak')  a.  not  «- 
sleep  »  vigilant ;— u.  t.  or  i. 
[pret.  awaked  or  awoke]  to 
wake  or  rouse  from  sleep 
or  a  state  of  inaction  ;  to 
break  from  sleep ;  to  cense 
sleeping,  or  any  state  re- 
semuling  sleep  or  inaction; 
— ppr.  aw&k'ing,  rousing. 

Awaken,  (a-wak'n)  r.  t.  or  i, 
to  rouse  from  sleep. 

Awakenins,  (a-wak'en-ing) 
tt.  the  act  of  rousing;  rous- 
ing up  from  sleep;  a  re- 
vival of  religion. 

Award,  (a-ward)  v.  t.  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  upon  i 
to  assign  by  sentence ;— v. 
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After  kissing  comes  more  kind- 
ness. 

After  the  hen  drinks,  it  looks  up 
to  its  God. — ^Arabic. 


After  long  experience  of  the 
world,  I  affirm,  before  God,  I 
never  knew  a  rogue  who  was 
not  unhappy. — Junius. 


AWABS 
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i.  to  determine  ;  to  make 
an  award ;— n.  judgment ; 
Bcntenc*  i  determination ; 
th«  decision  of  arbitrator!. 

Aware,  (a-w&i^)  a.  not  i^or> 
aiit  of  the  fact  {  previouBlr 
apprised;  wary ;  mformed; 
cautious  s  viguaut. 

Away,  (a-w&')  cut.  out  of  the 
way  i  absent ;— ex.  begone. 

Awe,  (nw)  n.  ororawittg  in- 
fluence; veneration  ;  dread; 
—V.  f.  to  strike  with  or  in- 
fluence by  fear,  mingled 
with  reverence;  to  control 
by  inspiring  dread. 

Awestruck,  (aw'-stmk)  a. 
struck  or  affected  with 
awe;  impressed  with  fear. 

Awful,  (aw'ful)  o.  solemn  t 
terrible  ;  dreadful ;  rever- 
ential ;—<ut.  aw'f  ully. 

Awfulncss,  (aw'ful -nes)  n. 
fearf  ulness ;  in  a  way  that 
strikes  with  awe  or  revei^ 
ence ;  solemnity. 

Awhile,(a-whn')  ac/.for  aome 
timei  for  a  short  time. 

Awkward,  (awk'ward)  o.  nn- 
skillful;  clumsy ;  ungainly ; 
inexpert;  inelecanfi  per- 
verse ;  untoward. 

Awkwardly,  (awk'ward- U) 
adv.  in  a  clumsy  or  bung- 
ling mnnner ;  brtdlv. 

Aw  k  wardn  t%4,  (  awk'ward- 
nC9)  n.  want  of  dexterity  ; 
want  of  good  manners. 

Awl.  (awl)  n.  a  choemaker's 
tool  to  pierce  holas. 


B,  the  second  letter,  ani!  the 
first  consonant  in  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet.  It  is  mute 
and  labial  %  B.C.  b^re  Ok. 

Oaa,  (bi)  v.  t;  to  cry  like  a 
sheep  )--fi.  sheep's  cry. 

Babble,  (baM)  v.  i.  to  talk 
volubly  or  idly  ;  to  tell  se- 
crets ;— n.  idle  talk  :  sense- 
less prattle ;— m.  babbler. 

Babe,  (bab)  baby,  (Ufbi)  n. 
an  infant ;  a  young  child. 

Baboon,  (ba-boon'>ii.  a  lazge 
monkey  with  very  btg  bps. 

Babyhood,  (bA'be-hud)  n.  the 
state  of  hein;c  ^^  baby. 

Babyish,  (h&'be-ish)  a.  like  a 


Aw  less,  (aw^es)  a.  wanting 
respect ;  Hot  exciting  awu. 

Awn,  (on)  ».  a  scale  or  tu«k; 
the  beard  of  gram  or  grass. 

Awning,  (awning)  n.  a  cov- 
er spread  over  a  boot,  car- 
riage, or  frame,  to  shelter 
from  the  sun's  rays:  cover- 
ingin  general  to  keep  off 
the  Ireather. 

Awry,  (a-tlO  a.  or  ad.  not  in 
a  rtraizht  direction ;  crook- 
ed ;  oolique  ;  asquint; 

•  wronff ;  i>erversc ;  uneven. 

Axe,  ^aks)  n.  a  sharp  tool  for 
cutting  wood  t  tiXx—pL 
axes. — Ax  to  grind,  {Ar^ 
one  who  supports  some  ftu 
Torite  project ;  who  is  un- 
usually friendly,  and  who 
affects  generosity  while  he 
really  acts  from  a  selfish 
motive,  is  said  to  have  an 
•*  axe  to  grind." 

Axhcad,  (aks'hed')  n.  head, 
or  iron  part  of  the  ax. 

Axil,  (aks'-ii;  n.  {mat.)  the 
armpit;— (oof.)  ancle  form- 
ed by  the  union  oi  the  up- 
ST  surface  of  the  leaf  and 
0  stem,  or  by  tba  diverg- 
ence of  a  branch. 

Axillary,  (aks'il.la4i^  a.  of. 
or  relatinjg  to,  the  armpit ; 
arising  from  the  axil  of 
plants »— «.  az'iilar. 

Axiom,  (aks'yum)  n.  that 
wliich  is  token  for  granted 
as  a  basis  of  drmonstrn- 
tion ;  a  self*«vident  truth ; 


B 


ubaVy'- 


babet  childish  ^ 
ism.  babish'n«ss. 

Babylonian,  (ba'bi-l6n'i-an) 

.  n.  an  inhabitant  of.  or  re- 
lating to,  ancient  Babylon. 

Bacchanal,  (bak'kn-nnl)  n. 
any  person  who  indulges 
in  drunken  revels. 

Bacchanalian,  (bak'ka-ni'< 
le  -  an  )  a.  revelling  in 
drunkenness ;  noisy. 

Bacchanals,  (bAk'ka-nals}n. 
dmnken  revellers. 

Bachelor,  O»ch'el-or)  n.  an 
unmarried  man  ;  one  who 
takes  his  firct  degree  in 
any  profession  orcoU«g& 


an  established  principle  in 
an  art  or  science  ;  a  famil- 
iar saying  or  adage. 

Axiomatic,  (ak  fei-o-mafik) 
o.  pertaining  to  or  like  an 
axiom  ;  pe!f-evident ;  true. 

Axis^(aks'is)N.  the  line,  real 
cr  imaginary,  on  which  v. 
body  revolves:  tlie  axle  on 
which  a  wheel  revolves  ;— 
a.  ax'inl  i-)4>L  ax.-s. 

Axle.  (aks1)  n.  a  cylinder 
which  posses  through  the 
miiClo  of  a  wheel  and  on 
which  it  rotntes  ;  exle-trec. 

Ay,  Aye,(X)  ad.  yea;  yes;  in- 
deed i  M.  uycA,  afflnnativeii 

Ayah,  (iTva)  n.  a  nntive  Tn- 
dian  waiting-mai  J  or  nurbu 

Aye.  {5k)  ad.  always  ;  ever. 

Azalea,  (a-zi'le-o)  n.  a  genus 
of  floweriug  plants  which 
grow  best  in  dry  rround, 
allied  to  rhododrnaions. 

Azimuth,  (a s'i-m nth)  n.  the 
arc  of  the  horizon  between 
the  meridian  of  a  yXaxta 
and  a  vertical  circle  pnti- 
lag  through  any  celestial 
body  ;— <i.  asimuth'al. 

Azote,  (a-z6t')  n.  uurc  iiitrrv 

|;eu  t  a  kind  of  gas  that 
s  destructive  to  animrl 
life  ^>a.  azot'ie,  like  azote 
Azure,  (i'zhur,  izhTur)  a. 
blue;  sky-colored  ;—n.  a 
light  blue ;  the  sky. 
Azyme,  (ii-zim)  n.  unleav- 
ened bread  ;-«a.  az'ynious, 
unleavaued,  as  tiiscnit. 


Bsfehelorship,  (boch'cl-or^ 
ship)  «.  state  of  a  bachel- 
or ;  one  who  has  taken  his 
first  degree  in  a  college  or 
university  ;  siugte  lile. 

Back,  (bak)  n.  the  purt  of 
thd  human  bodv  behind; 
the  upper  part  in  beasts  ; 
the  rear;— a//.  b'!ckward; 
— r.  (.  to  mount  a  horse  \  to 
support  %  to  second. 

Backbite,  (bak'bft)  v.  (.  to 
r«>i1e  an  absent  person;  to 
talk  behind  one's  back. 

Backbiter,  (bak'blt-er)  n.  one 
who  slanders  the  nhiwnt. 

Bnckbiting,  (hak'hit-ing)  n. 
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After    mischance   every  one    id 

wise. — French. 
After  one  that  earns,  comes  one 

that  wastes. — Danish. 


After  praying  to  God  not  to  le^d 
you  into  temptation,  do  not 
throw  yourself  into  it. 

All  clouds  do  not  rain.— Dutch. 


BACSBOHE 


BALAVGE 


Mcret  calumny ;  ilander- 
ine  an  atMcnt  perton. 

Backbone,  (bak'bon)  n.  the 
bone  of  the  back ;  the 
spine  ;  pluck  ;  steadiness. 

Backdoor,  (bak'dOr)  n.  a 
door  behind  a  house  ;  a 
private  passage  {  a  private 
or  common  eritranco. 

Backed,  (bakt)j>p.  mounted; 
supported  ;  seconded  ;— a. 
having  a  back  ;— ii.  bock'cr 

Backgammon,  (  bak  -  gam'  - 
mun)  n.  a  gome  pluyed 
vith  a  box  and  dice. 

Backgiound,  Hiak'grownd ) 
ft.  ground  behind  :  a  place 
of  obscurity  or  iiiding. 

Backhanded,  (bak'hand-cd) 
a.  with  the  hand  turned 
backward  j  turned  back  ; 
indirect ;  unfair ;— at/,  the 
hand  directed  backward. 

Back-room,  (bak'room)  n.  a 
room  in  the  rear. 

Backsheesh,backshish,(bak'- 
shi'sh)  n.  a  gift  or  present 
of  money,  in  oriental  coun- 
tries, or  among  the  Arabs. 

Backside,  (bnk-sid)  n.  the 
hinder  part  of  an  animal ; 
the  back  or  hinder  side  or 
part  of  anything. 

Backslide.  (bak-sfidO  »•  «•  to 
fall  away;  to  apostatize;  to 
relapse;  to  renounce  a  pro- 
fession of  religion. 

Backslider,  (bak-slld'er)  n. 
one  who  ftdls  from  tlie 
faith  and  practice  of  relig- 
ion i—ppr.  backsliding. 

Backstairs,  (bak'stirz)  n.  ph 
stairs  in  the  back  part  of  a 

*  house  ;  private  stairs. 

Backstays,  (bak'staz)  »i.  pi. 
ropes  or  stays  extending 
from  the  topmast  heads  to 
the  sides  of  a  ship,  and 
slanting  a  little  backward, 
to  assist  the  shrouds  in 
supporting  the  masts. 

Backsword,  (bak'sord)  n.  a 
sword  with  a  back  or  with 
onlv  one  edge  ;  a  stick 
with  a  basket-handle. 

Backward,  ^bak'ward)  o.  un- 
willing (  dull ;  slow  ;  late; 
—ok/,  towards  the  back  or 
the  past  I  on  the  back  i 
towards  a  worse  state. 

Backwardly,  (bok'ward.Ii) 
ad.  unwillingly  ;  slowly  ; 
reluctantly ;  perversely. 

Backwardnots,  (bak'ward- 


nes)  n.  a  want  of  will;  dul- 
ness  ;  slowness  ;  state  of 
being  unwilliug,or  dilatory 

Backwater,  (bak'waw-ter)  n. 
water  thrown  back  by  the 
tuminjg  of  a  water-wheel, 
or  held  back  by  a  dam. 

Backwoods,  (bQK'woodz)  n. 
pi.  the  new  settlements  on 
our  western  frontier;  the 
forest,  or  remote  outlying 
districts  ;— n.t.  bock'woods- 
man,  back'settlcr. 

Bacon,  (ba'kn)  n.  hog*s  flesh 
salted  or  pickled  and  dried. 
—  To  »ave  ona's  b€u:oH,  is  to 
preserve  one's  self  from 
ucing  hurt— just  escape. 

Baconian,  (ba-ko'-ni-an)  a. 

fertaining  to  Lord  Bacon 
1531-Iti^),  or  to  his  system 
of  pliilosophy. 

Bad,  (bad)  a.  ill ;  not  good  ; 
wicked  i  hurtful  ;  injuri- 
ous ;  vicious ;  vile. 

Bade,  (  bad )  did  bid ;  past 
tense  of  Lid,  whicii  see. 

Badge,  (baj^  n.  a  mark  or 
token  uf  distinction;  a  me- 
morial ;— I',  t.  to  mark  or 
distinguiiih,  as  with  a  badge 

Badger,  (bnj'er)  n.  a  wild 
quadruped  allied  to  tlie 
bear,  but  much  smaller  ;— 
V.  t.  to  teaze  ;  to  worry  ;  to 
onnoy ;  to  persecute. 

Badinage,  (bad'in-azh)  n. 
playful  talk  ;  jesting  or 
light  raillery  ;  banter. 

Bally,  (bad'li)  adv.  in  a  bad 
m  mner  ;  liot  well ;  ill. 

Badness,  (  bad'nes  )  n.  want 
of  good  qualities,  either 
natural  or  moral:  depravity 

Baffle,  (hai'fl)  v.  t.  to  elude 
by  artifice;  to  frustrate  ;  to 
play  tlve  fool  with ;  to  cou- 
louud  ;  to  make  ineffec- 
tual ;—/).,  a.  baffling  i—pp. 
baffled  ;— n.  baffler. 

Bag,  (bag)  n.  a  sack  ;  pouch  ; 
purse ;  an  udder  ;— y.  t.  to 
put  into  a  bag;— v.  t.  to 
swell  like  a  bag  ;  to  steal. 

Baeatclle,  (bsg-a-tcIO  n.  a 
tniiig  of  no  importance  ;  a 
trifle  ;  a  game  played  on  a 
board  having  at  one  end 
nine  holes  into  which  balls 
are  to  be  struck  with  a  red. 

Baggage,  (bag'aj)  n.  furni- 
ture and  utensils  of  an 
*rmy  ;  clothing  ;  trunks, 
etc.,  carried  by  or  for   a 


traveller;  luggage;  a  worth- 
less or  saucy  woman. 

Bagging,  (bag'ini;)  n.  cloth 
for  bags ;— a.  hanging  aa  a 
bag ;  baggy,  or  loose. 

Bagnio,  (Dan'yo)  n.  an  in- 
cTosure  for  sliives  ;  a  batli- 
ing  house  ;  a  brothel. 

Bagpipe,  (bag'pip)  «.  a  mu- 
sical wind  instrument, 
consisting  of  a  leathei  u  bag 
for  a  bellows,  and  pines. 

Bail,  (bal)  n.  a  surety  lor  an- 
other's appearance  ;  the 
security  given  ;  a  handle  ; 
— r,  L  to  give  security  or 
bail  for  another;  to  set  I'rcc 
on  security  j  to  lade  water 
with  a  bucket,  &c. 

Bailable,  (bal'a-bl)  a.  admit- 
ting oi  bail  on  security. 

Bailbond,  (bal'bond)  n.  a 
bond  given  by  a  prisoner 
and  his  surety. 

Bailed,  (bald)  pp.  released 
from  custody,  on  security. 

Bailee,  (bal-e)  ».  one  to  wliom 
goods  are  delivered  in 
trust  upon  a  contract. 

Bailiff,  (burif)  it.  an  execu- 
tive ofilecr  who  serves 
writs;  a  subordinate  officer 

Bailiwick,  (bari-wik)  n.  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  ImilifT. 

Bailment,  (bul'ment)  n.  de- 
livery of  goods  in  trust. 

Bairn,  (barn)  n.  a  child. 

Bait,  (but)  V.  /.  or«.  to  puton 
a  bait ;  to  give  or  take  re- 
freshment; generally  ai>- 
plied  to  tiint  given  to 
horses  ;  to  set  dogs  upon  ; 
to  attncSc;  to  harass  ;  —  n.. 
refrcshnient ;  a  lure  for  ' 
flshcs  5  any  allurement. 

Bai  ze,  ( buz)  n.  a  coarse  wool- 
len Btufi  .with  a  long  lyip. 


Bake,  (bak)  i*.  t.  or  i.  to  di 
harden   or    cook    by    t. . 
heat  of  the  sun  or  of  fire  ; 


diy, 
the 


to  prepare  food  in  an  oven; 
to  work  as  a  baker. 

Baker,  (bak'er)  n.  a  man 
whose  trade  is  to  bake. 

Bakery,  (  bak'er- i)  n.  a  place 
for  baking  bread,  etc. 

Baking,  (bak'ing)  n.  drying 
or  baking  douzh,  or  knead- 
ed flour,  by  Iieat ;  quan- 
tity lucked  at  one  time. 

Balance,  (bal'ans^  n.  a  pair 
of  scales ;  the  difference  of 
accounts ;  surplus  weight ; 
equipoise  ;     equality     of 
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Alter  the  sour  comes  the  sweet 

— Dutch. 
After  the  work  is  done,  repose  b 

sweet. 


As  he  that  has  two  strings  to  his 
bow. — Butler's  Hudibras. 

Art  may  err,  but  nature  cannot 
miss. — Dryden. 


BALAirCS-SHSET 


BAHDXUT 


weight,  power  or  influ- 
ence ;  act  of  weighing  two 
things,  either  materially  or 
menUlIy ;  wheel  in  a  watch 
which  regulates  the  beats, 
and  produces  equable  mo- 
tion ^-t'.  t.  to  make  equal ; 
tu  settle  ;  to  adjust ;  coun- 
terpoise; counterbalance. 

Balance-sheet,  (baran&-sh£t) 
n.  a  sheet  of  paper  show- 
ing a  summarv  and  bal- 
ance of  accounts. 

Balcony,  (bal-k6'ni )  n.  a  gal- 
lery before  a  house  ;  frame 
before  the  window  of  a 
room ;  the  g^ilery  outside 
the  stern  of  a  large  vessel. 

Bald,  (bawld)  a.  without 
hair  on  the  head  ;  without 
natural  covering  ;  naked  ; 
inelegant ;  unadorned ;  — 
n.  bald'ness ;— orf.  baldly. 

Balderdash,  (bawl'der-dash) 
n.  idle,  senseless  talk ;  lax 
and  mixed  language  t  any- 
thing jumbled  together 
without  judgment. 

Baldpate,  (bawld'pfit)  n.  a 

Sate  or  head  destituta  of 
air ;— a.  bald'paf  ed. 

Baldric,  (bawld'nk)  n.  a  gU^ 
die  ;  a  belt  i  war  girdle. 

Bale,  (bal)  n.  a  package  of 
goods  ;  misery  ;  woe ;  mis- 
chief ;  poison  i—v.  t.  to 
make  up  into  bales  ;-:|>pr. 
baring  ;-m>.  baled*. 

Bale-fire,  (baVflr)  n.  a  signal 
fire  on  a  mountain  top. 

Baleful,  (bal-fuJ)  a.  woful  j 
sorrowful;  sad;  pernicious. 

Balk,  (bawk)  n.  a  ridge  of 
land  left  un  plowed  be- 
tween furrows  j  a  check  or 
4i>appointment :  anything 
passed  over  or  unaccom- 

Sished  t  foiiure  ;— r.  t.  to 
sappoint ;  to  frustrate;  to 
pass  overt  to  leave  un- 
touched ;  to  heap  (as  on  a 
Tidgc) ;  to  stop  and  refuse 
to  go  on.  as  a  balky  hone. 

Ball,  (bawl)  n.  any  round 
body }  a  gloT>e ;  a  ball  for 
plav,  either  with  Uie  hand 

-or  foot,  or  with  a  racbet  ex 
club ;  a  bullet ;  the  round- 
ed ^e  ;  a  public  dance ; 
—V.  1.  to  form  into  a  ball. 

Ballad,  (ballad)  n.  a  short 
narrative  poeni  t  a  popular 
■ong ;  a  dance  song. 

Ballast,  (ballast)  n.  weight 


placed  in  the  hold  to  steady 
a  ship;  the  sand  or  gravel 
laid  as  a  packing  between 
railway  ncepers  to  give 
them  HoUdity  ;  that  which 
renders  anything  steady; 
—Jiq'  mental  or  moral  equi- 
librium;—v.  t.  to  locui  with 
ballast;  to  make  or  keep 
steady  i—ppr.  bariasting. 

Ballet,  (bal-U)n.  a  theatr^al 
scene  acted  in  dancing ;  a 
kind  of  dramatic  poem. 

Bull-flower,  (oawl'flow-er)  n. 
an  ornament  of  the  deco- 
rated style  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, resembling  a  ball 
placed  m  a  circular  flower. 

Balloon,  rbal-loon')nui  large 
spherical  beg 
made  of  silk  or 
other  light  map. 
terial,  which  be-' 
inginflated  with 

gs  lighter  tlum 
e  atmosphere,^ 
floats  in  the  air. 

Ballot,  (ballot) n.  the  mode 
of  taking  votes  for  mem- 
bers of  legislative  and  eor- 
Krate  bodies,  ftc. ;  a  little 
11  or  ticket  used  in  vot- 
ing t  a  folded  election  tick- 
et on  which  the  names  of 
candidates  running  for  of- 
flce  are  printed,  and  which 
is  handed  by  the  voter  to 
the  inspectors  of  electton, 
and  by  the  latter  dropped 
Into  the  ballot-box  ^-v.  t. 
to  vote  by  ballot;— ppr. 
and  n.  ball'oting ;— pp. 
ball'oted  4  voted  for. 

Balk>t-box,  (  bal'tot-boks)  a. 
a  box  for  receiving  the  bal- 
lot tickets  of  voters. 

Balm,  (bdm)  n.  an  odorifer- 
ous sap,  or  juice ;  a  fra- 
grant herbaceous  plant,tfae 
stems  and  leaves  of  which 
are  used  in  medicine  ;  an 
ointment  t  anything  that 
heals  or  soothes  pain. 

Balmy,  ( bim'i  )  a.  sweet ; 
fragrant ;  aromatic  ;  soft ; 
mitigating ;  soothing. 

Bilsam,  (bawl'sam)  n.  a  res- 
inous, oily  substance  flow- 
ing from  certain  trees  i  a 
soothing  ointment ;  the 
common  niuac  of  an  order 
of    succulent   herbaceous 

Slants,  to  w|iich  the  gar* 
en  balsam  belongs. 


Balsamic,  (bal-sam'ik)  tu 
healing  ;  sef  t ;  unctuous  ; 
mitigaBng  ;  balmy. 

Baluster,  (bal'us-ter)  n-  a 
small  pillar,  or  column, 
used  as  a  support  to  tiie 
rail  of  a  staircase,  etc. 

Balustrade,  (bal'us-trid)  n.  a 
row  of  balusters  joined  by 
a  rail,  serving  as  en  en- 
closure for  staircases,  ftc. 


Bamboo,  (bam-booO  n.  a  ge- 
nus of  tropical  grasses, 
with  hollow,  jointed, 
straight  steins,  and  a  hard 
woody  texture  ;  a  reed. 

Bamboozle,  (bam-bOd'zl)  v. 
t.  to  impose  upon  ;  to  triek 
(a  iow  word). 

Ban,  (ban)  n.  a  public  no- 
tice ;  interdictioii  ;  curse. 

Banana,  (ba-ni'na)  n.  a  trop- 
ical species  of  plantain- 
tree  with  broad  curved 
leaves,  remarkable  for  its 
nutritious  food. 

Band,  (  band  )  n.  anything 
that  binds  ;  a  company  i^  a 
fillet  i-v.  t.  to  unite  to- 
gether ;— V.  t.  to  associate. 

Bandage,  (band'dj)  n.  that 
which  is  bound  over  any- 
thing; a  strip  of  cloth  used 
to  bind  up  a  wound,  Ac.  ; 
-  V.  t.  to  bind  with  a 
bandage  ;  —  ppr.  band'ig- 
ing  ;—;»<».  band'iged. 

Bauduna,  (>)aii  -dan'a)  n.  a 
kind  otfs.  handkerchief, 
or  a  style  of  calico  print- 
ing, in  which  white  or 
brightly  coloi-ed  spots  are 

Sroduced  upon  a  red  or 
ark-colored  ground. 

Bandbox,  (band'boks)  n.  a 
light  paper  box  for  hold- 
ing bonnets,  caps.  ftc. 

Bandeau,  (ban'do)  n«a  fiUet; 
a  lady's  head-drcks. 

Banded,  (band'ed);io.  bonnd 
with  a  bsnd  ;  associated  or 
leogued  toffcther. 

Bandelet,  (band'e-let)  n.  a 
little  hand  :  a  small  flat 
moulding  or  fillet  sur- 
rounding a  column. 
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K  man  must  either  imitate  the 
vicious  or  hate  them. — Mon- 
taigne. 

Delays  are  dangerous. 


And  the  gray  mare  will  proTe  tht 

better  horse. — Prior. 
A   hit,   a  very   palpable   hit.— 

Shakespeare. 
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^A^HtTI^T^TAff 


Bandit,  (ban'dit)  n.  aa  out* 
law  ;  a  robber  i—pL  Baa- 
diu  or  Banditti. 

Bandog,  (ban'dog)  n.  a  flerct 
doe  kept  bound  or  chained 

Bandoleer,  (ban-d&-14r'>  n. 
a  leathern  belt  over  the 
•boulder  to  sustain  the  car- 
tridge-box lehntirefor  sgan 

Bandrul,  (band'rdl)  a.  a luiall 
banner  or  streamer. 

Bandy,  (lian'di)  a.  a  einb 
fomtriking  a  ball  atplair; 

Kme  il»elf ;— ».  t.  or  i.  to 
at  about  as  with  a  boudy ; 
to  debate  ;  —ppr.  bondy'- 
ing ;— mK  banriied,  toesed 
to  and  ZFO,  as  i^ords  in  dis> 
pu  tationf ,  or  as  epithets. 

Bandy  kg,  (ban'de-ieg)  n.  a 
crooked  lee;— a.  Mn'dy- 
legged*.  deiomMd. 

Bans,  (ban)  n.  that  which 
dcMtroys  i  deadly  poison  i 
miiichief :  ruin. 

Baneful,  (b&n'f ul)  a.  poison  • 
ous ;  pernicious  i  oestruc- 
tive  x—ad.  bane'fully. 

Banz,  (bang)  v.  1.  to  b«at  <  to 
fttrike  violently  ;  —  a.  a 
heavy  blow ;  the  sound  of 
such;  au  intoxicating  mix- 
ture of  opium,  hemp-lcares 
and  tobacco,  chewed  and 
smpked  by  the  Malayaand 
other  people  in  the  East ; 
kIro  spelt  baitgue. 

Banbh,  (ban'ish)  v.  i.  to  ex- 
pel or  drive  from  one's 
country  ;  to  exile,  or  drive 
awav  i—jmr.  banish'ing  ;— 
pa,  Danislied',  exiled. 

Banishment,  (ban'ish-ment) 
n.  expulsion  from  a  per- 
son's native  country  or 
home :  exile ;  riddance. 

Banjo,  (ban' jo)  n.  a  five 
stringed  instrument 

Bank,(b«nKk)  n.  a  mound, 
pile,  or  lidge  of  earth;  side 
of  a  stream  or  river;  rising 
ground  in  4he  sea ;  |)lace 
I  where  money  is  deposited; 
a  company  of  persons  con- 
cemc<I  in  a  bank,  or  the 
I  builiUiig  used  by  them  ;— 
V.  t.  to  raise  a  bank ;  to  de- 
posit  in  a  bonk,  as  money. 

Banked,  (bongt)  pa*  raised 
in  a  mound  of  earth ;  en- 
closed with  A  bank. 

Bankable,  (bangk'a-bl)a.  ac- 
ceptable to  a  bauk,aa  icood 
rnmmorcial  paper  ornoteti. 


Bank-bill.  Bank-note, 
(tMuigk'bil,  bangk'nM)  a.  a 
promissory  note  issued  by 
a  banking  company,  uay- 
able  oh  demand ;  a  lull  of 
excbviga  i  paper  money; 

Bank-book,  rbangk'tMtok)  ». 
a  book  for  lauik  accounts. 

Banker,  (bangk'er)  n.  one 
who  dcab  m  money,  or 
discounts  notes  t  one  who 


keeps  a  bank  t  eapitaUat 

Banking,  (bangk'ins)  M.  th_ 

business  of  a  banker; — a. 


perUuning  to  a  bank  ;  rais- 
ing a  mound  or  bank  of 
earth,  *e  t  pert  to  money. 

Bankrupt,  (  baagk'rupt )  n. 
an  insolvent  i  one  who 
cannot  pay  his  debts  ;—a. 
poor  t  nnable  to  pav  just 
debts  ;— V.  (.  to  render  un- 
able to  pay  dcbta;  exhaust. 

Bankruptcy,  (bangk'rupt-sl) 
n.  state  of  a  bankrupt ; 
failure  in  trade;  inabiuty 
to  pay  all  debts. 

Bank-stock,  (bangk'ktok)  n. 
share  or  shares  lu  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  a  bank. 

Banner,  (ban'nfr)  i>.  a  flag 
or  ensign  ;  a  military  sign 
or  standard  for  troops  to 
rally  round;  a  mark  or  sign 
to  distinguish  particuhu: 
societies  or  professions. 

Banuerrd.  (ban'ucrd)  pp.  or 
a.  fnmisned  witn  oan- 
ncrs  :— a.  ban'nerless. 

Banneret  (ban'ner-et)  n.  a 
little  banner ;  a  flag  borne 
by  a  knight  of  feudal 
times  »^N.  ban'neroL 

Bannock,  (ban'nok)  ».  • 
cake  made  of  oatmeal. 

Banns,  (baiKz)  m.  pi.  public 
notice  of  an  intended  mar- 
riage :  a  word  often  used 
for  the  marriage  itself. 

Banquet  (bang^wet>  n.  a 
sumptuous  feast  or  enter- 
tainment ;  anytliing^  de- 
lightful ;—  V.  t.  to  give  a 
feast ;— 1>.  i.  to  fare  sump- 
tuously or  daintilv. 

Banqueted,  (baag'kwet-ed) 
pp.  sumptuously  and  rich- 
ly entertained,  or  feosted. 

Banquet-house,  (bangk'wet- 
hows)  Banqueting-house, 
(bangk'-wet-ing  now8)n. 
a  house  where  banquets 
are  hcldi  hospitable  abode. 

Banqu«ting,(bang^wet4ng) 


ppr.  feasting;  — n.  act  of 
feasting  t—a.  fcai*tiiiK. 

Banfhee,  (ban'shee)  n.  an 
imaginary  being  among 
thf  Irbh  and  Scotch  High- 
lander* that  warns  of  dan- 
ger by  a  ukoumf  ul  chant. 

Bantam,  (ban'tam)  ».  or  a. 
small  variety  of  fowl. 

Banter,  (ban'ter)  v.  t.  to  run 
upon;  to  rally;  to  ridicule ; 
to  Joke ;  to  ehcUengc  to  a 
nmtch  ;  to  provoke  to  a 
wager  (^M.);—/t  raillery. 

Bantling,  (bunt  iing)  n.  a 
child  in  swaddling  clothes, 
so  called  from  the  bands 
in  which  it  is  wrapped  ;  a 
pet  child  or  crotchet. 

Banyan,  (ban'yan)  n.  the 
Indian  fig  tree,  whose 
branches  send  down  shoott 
which  form  stems  and 
spread  over  a  large  area. 

Baptism,  (bap'tizm)  a.  one 
of  the  Christian  saera- 
nwnta  ;  immersion  in  or 
sprinkling  with  water. 

Baptist,  ( baptist)  a.  one  w  ho 
approve*  only  td  cdult 
baptisra  by  immersion  ;— 
a.  baptis'tie,  baptis'mal. 

Baptistery,  (bap-tis'ter-i)  n. 
a  place  for  baptizing. 

Baptize,  (bcp4ix')v.  I.  toad- 
minister  baptism  to  t  to 
christen  i— a.  baptized'. 

Bar.  (bar)  n.  a  bolt ;  atop;  in- 
closure  in  an  inn  or  court- 
room ;  division  in  mutic  i 
bruik  of  sand  in  a  river ; 
body  of  lawyers  \  any  tri- 
buuol ;  a  horizontal  mark 
across  an  escutcheon  ;— r. 
/.  to  hinder  or  obstruct ;  to 
fasten  with  a  bar  t  to  sliut 
out  or  except »— a.  horrod' 

Barb,  (birb)  n.  a  beard;  that 
which  resembles  a  beard  ; 
tlie  beard-like  jag  near  the 
point  of  an  arrow,  fish- 
nook,  &c. ;  horse-bit  or  ar- 
mor ;  a  Barbary  horse  \—r. 
i.  to  ami  with  uarbs,  as  an 
arrow,  Itc. ;  pare  cloae  to 
tlie  surface ^.Karl>eU,  keen 

Barbican  (barlii-kan)ii.an 
outward  fortification  ;  a 
watch-tower  ;  embrasor* ; 
fence  before  a  bridge. 

Barbarian,  ( bdr-bi'rtan)  n. 
a  brutal  monstar; 
ler;  uncivilized  t 


a  savage;  a  brutal  monstar; 
a  for«lgn( 


pagan  1 


1)— a.  savagt. 
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A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less 
than^  kind. — Shakespeare. 

And    thereby    hangs    a    tale. — 
Shakespeare. 


A  little  nonsense  now  and  then  is 
relished  by  the  best  of  men.— 
Pope. 

All  doors  are  open  to  courtesy. 
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Barbaric,  (  b4r  •  iMr '  ik )  a. 
ir\ide;  uociviiized;  without 
rclineiii«at  i  tMv»pm. 

Barbansia,  (bar'Uuvizm)  n. 
MVMgeueu  i  waut  of  cul- 
ture: rudeaettof  maunent; 
cruelty  ;  inhuinanil^y  i  an 
iacoiTect  or  vulvar  lorin  of 
■peecli :  ignorauue  of  art4^ 
want  of  learning. 

Barbarity,  (bar-bar' i-tit  u.  a 
lavage  state  t  cruelty  t  lu- 
kuni;inity  ;  incivility . 

BarburouK,  (bar-biKus)  a. 
rude  ;  ignorant  i  inhuman: 
brutal;  lerociuiut  cruel { 
nnciviiizcd  ;  far-fetched : 
goTgeoiii;—ad.  bar'burouit- 
ly  i—ii.  barbarou«'ne«s. 

Buibecuc,  (bar'be-ku)  n.  a 
hog,  ux,  &c.,  roaated  whole; 
—V.  t.  to  drcM  and  roast 
whole;  to  have  a  fCMt  to 
tliat  end ;  a.  bar'becued. 

Barbed. (barbd)  a.  bearded; 
armed ;  jagged  ¥rith  hooks 
or  points  ;  n.  bar^beit  a  ttslb 

Barber,  (barber) n.  one  who 
shaves  or  dresses  hair. 

Barberry,  (bar'bor-ri)  n.  a 
thorny  shrub,  bearing  red 
berries,  common  m  hudges 

Bard,  (bard)  n.  a  poet ;  one 
who  poetised  and  sang  ex- 
tempore or  from  memory 
in  old  times ;  British  poet. 

Bardic,  (bard'ik)  a.  pertain- 
ing to  bards  or  their  poetry 

Bare,  (b&r)  a.  witltout  cover- 
ing: naked;  with  head  un- 
covered: plain;  poor;— p.  t. 
to  mske  naked;  to  lay 
open;— ppr.  btr'ing i'-jip. 
bared'  J--<i.  expoaea. 

Barefaced,  (b&r 'fist)  a. 
shameless :  impudent. 

Barefoot,  (btrfoot)  a.  with 

'  the  feet  bare  ,  ■hocleas. 

Barely,  (b&r'li)  adv.  naked- 
ly; poorly  ;  merely  i  only  i 
scarcely  f     slenderqr. 

Bareness,  f  bir'nes  )  a.  na- 
kedness: leanness;  poverty 

Bargain,  (bar'gin)  n.  agree- 
ment :  a  contract  i  stipula- 
tion (  the  thing  bought  or 
sold ;  a  proAtaole  tranaac- 
tiou  ;— f.  I.  to  make  a  con- 
tract or  agreement ;  —  n. 
bargain 'er  \—ppr.  bar^gaia- 
ing  ;— /I*,  bar'gained. 

Barge,  (barj)  n.  a  flat-bot- 
tomad  boat  used  in  the  un- 
loading of  laiye  Tcsads ;  • 


large  freight  boat  which  is 
towed  bv  a  steamboat  or 
tug  ;  a  pleasure  boat. 

Bargeman,  (tkiri'maii)  n.  the 
manager  of  a  barge. 

Banlla,  (ba-nl'la)  n.  an  im- 
pure oarbooate  of  soda 
procured  from  salt-water 
plants,  used  for  making 
soap,  glass,  ftc.t  the  pUnt 

Barium,  (ba-n-um)  n.  metal, 
metallic  base  of  barj'ta. 

Bark,  ( bark)  u.  the  outer  rind 
of  a  tree :  noise  made  by 
the  do^.  wolf.  ftc. ;— <•.  i. 
to  cry  like  a  dog  ;— r.  t.  to 
strip  the  bark  from  trees ; 
to  cover  with  bark  ;  in- 
crust ;— )>j>r.  bark'ingi— 
pit.  barked' :— m.  a  small 
snip,  also  spelled  barque.— 
(Jim.)  Bark  vu  the  wrong 
tree^  to  mistake  one's  ob- 
ject ;  to  pursue  the  wrong 
course  to  obtain  it ;  to  at- 
tack or  try  to  circumvent 
the  wrong  man  .and  fail, 

Bark-bound,(  bark'bownd)  a. 
bound  or  compressed  by 
the  bark,  so  as  to  t>c  hin- 
dered in  growing,  as  trees. 

Barley,  (bar'II;  n.  gram  that 
malt  is  made  of. 

Barleycorn,  (bar'll-korn)  h. 
a  grain  of  barley ;  tliird 
part  of  an  inch. 

Barley-watcr.(bar'li.waw'ter) 
».  a  decoction  of  barley. 

Banii,  (barm)  m.  yeokt :  the 
scuin  of  fermenting  li- 
quun,  used  a:i  leaven  :— /(. 
barnry,  like  barm  or  yea:>t. 

Barmecide,  (bar-nie-sld)  u. 
imagin  ury  or  p.-eteuded 
(from  a  story  in  the  Am- 
bian  Nights  relating  to  the 
Barmecide  family,  princes 
in  Bazdad). 

Bam,  (Dim)  n.  a  building  in 
which  grain,  hay  andotiier 
farm  produce  am  stored 
awar  i  •  cold  place. 

Barnacle.  (bAr-na-kl)  m.  a 
shell-flsh.  often  found  on 
the  bottoms  and  sides  of 
ships,  logs  of  wood,  tec. 

Barnacles,  (bir'na-kla)  x. 
irons  on  horses*  noses  :-> 
Jig.  hangers  on,  or  abuses 
in,  the  body-politic,  or  in 
society,  endangering  the 
**  ship-of-state,*'orthc  pub- 
He  good  t  political  drones. 

Bam-yard,  (bAra'-yArd)  n.  a 


yard  about  a  barn  ;— a.  liv- 

mg  iu  the  yard,  as  fowls. 
Barometer,  (ba-rom'e-ter)  n. 

an  instrument 

to  measure  the 

weight  or  pres- 
sure of  the  at- 
mosphere and 

to  indicate  the 

probable 

changea  of 

weather  ;  a 

weather  glass. 
Barometrical, 

(bar-6-mer- 

nk-ol )  a.  relating  to  tlie 

barometer  or  air  pressure. 
Baron,  (bar'un)  ».  rank  of 

nobihty  next  to  a  viscount: 

a  title  of  certain  jud;:e«, 

Ac.  i—fem.  bsu^oness  ;  —  «. 

baro'nial ;— ».  bar'oiiy. 
B.iruuage,  (bar'un-ij)  n.  the 

body  of  barons;  the  dii;- 

nity  or  estate  of  a  baron. 
Baronet,  (bar'o-nct)  n.    the 

title  below  a  baron. 
Baronetcy,  (,bar'o-net-si)  n. 

the  rank  ot  a  tmronet. 
Baniscopc.  (bar'o-sk6p)  n.an 

instrument   to    show    tiiv 

weight  of  tlie  atmo*phere. 
Barouche,  (^ba-ruosh  )  u.  a 

four-wheeled  carriage  with 

a  falling  top. 
Bar-post,  (bar'pdst)n.  a  potit 

sunk  in  the  gt>und. 
Barracan,  (bar'-a-kau)  a.  a 

thick,  strong  stuff  resent- 

bluiK  camlet. 
Barrack.  (baKak)  ».   buiW- 

iiigs  to  lodse  snhlierrf  c  - 

Eeciaity  in  garruiou  :—  i>/. 
arracks ,  a  square  build- 
ing, with  a  thatched  o 
shingle  roof  that  vlidr:. 
up  and  down  on  the  coi- 
ner po»ts.  which  IS  used  b< 
many  farmers  to  stote  bi 
shelter  hay,  straw,  &c. 

Barracoon,  (bar'-a-koou)  m.  a 
depot  for  slaves  in  Africa. 

Barrator,  'baKa-ter)  i».  one 
who  excites  law-suits  ;  s 
fraudulent  ship-master. 

Barrel,  (bar'el)  a.  a  round 
wooden  cask  made  of  barf 
or  staves,  and  secured  by 
hoops  I  anything  long  and 
hollow  ;  a  cylinder  ;— r.  t. 
to  put  in  a  harrel  i  — wr. 
bar'relling;— /i;*.  bai^rciled: 
—a.  having  a  tube. 

Barrel-organ,  (bar'el-or^gan) 
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Angel's  visits,  few  and  far  be- 
tween.—Campbell. 

V  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for- 
ever.— Keats. 


A  bad  compromise  is  better  than 

a  good  lawsuit. 
A  bad  peace  is  better  than  a 

good  quarrel. 
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BATCil 


n.  an  organ  in  which  the 
mu»ic  i«  produced  by  a 
barrel  or  cylinder  set  witli 
pint,  and  revolving. 

Barren,  (bar'en)  a. incapable 
of  bearing  oKtpnng:  scan- 
ty; unmeaning;  unproduc- 
tive ;  sterile  ;  unmvcntive  ; 
dull ;— n.  bar'renness. 

Barrens,  (bar'ens)  elevated 
plain:!  bearing  principally 
email  pine  trcex. 

Barricade,  (bare-kid)  n.  a 
temporary  fortification ;  a 
bar;— r.  t.  to  fasten;  to  for- 
tify  ;  to  obstruct 

Barrier,  (bar'c-er)  ».  a  de- 
fence Rgainst  attack ;  ob- 
struction ;  a  boundary. 

Barrister,  (  bar'u-ter)  w.  n 
person  qualified  to  T^tad 
causes  by  being  called  to 
the  bar :  n  counbcllor. 

Barrow,  ^b»r'o)»i.  any  kind 
of  carriage  moved  ny  the 
hand  s  a  vehicle  tntli  one 
vrhccl  to  convey  loads  ;  a 
hog  (not  a  aow  or  boar) ;  a 
mound  o%-er  the  dead. 

3ar-sliot,  (  bar'fhot )  m.  tvro 
balls  joined  by  a  bar  for 
uavul  coiutMU. 


Barter,  (bii'ter)  v.  t.  to  give 
in  cxcnangc  for  something 
else  ;  —  v.  i.  to  traffic  or 
trade  by  exchanging  one 
thing  l(ir  anotlier,  as  ou- 
posed  to  buying  und  tell- 
ing for  money  ;  —  n.  ex- 
change of  commodities. 

Bartering,  (bar'ter-inu)  ppr. 
trading  bv  exchange. 

Barterer,  (baKter-e:)  n.  one 
vho  trades  by  exchange. 

Baryta,  (ba-ri'ta)  n.  the  heav- 
iest of  the  earths:  barytia. 

Barytone,  (bar'i-ton)  w.  a 
male  voic<>,  the  cumpaM rf 
'Which  lies  between  the 
bass  and  tenor  ;  a  deep 
sound  {  a  Greek  verb  on 
which  the  grave  Kccent  is 
understood ;— a.  denoting 
a  grave  sound. 

Basalt,  (ba-zawlf)  n.  a  dark 
stone  of  igneous  origin. 

Basaltic.  (ba-tawiriK)a.  pti^ 
taining  to  basalt, 

Base,  (b&s)  n.  foondationi 
bottom  I  support  i  th«  chief 


ingredient  of  a  substance  ; 
a  part  in  music  ;— a.  mean, 
vile,  wortliless  ;  —  P.  t.  to 
found,  set,«tah1ish;— /Jipr. 
b&s'ing  i—pP'  b&scd'. 

Base-baU,  (ba£-boi) ».  a  game 
et  ball  I  a  field  sport 

BaMC-bom,  (bas'born)  a.  ille- 

Eitimatc  ;  that  which  u 
om  out  of  wedlock. 

Baselens,  ^bus'lcs)  a.  without 
foundation  ;  chimerical. 

Basement,  (bAs'mcnt)  n.  the 
ground  noor.  or  iowckt 
part  of  a  building. 

Baseness,  (bas'iics)  n.  mean- 
ness t  vilcness  ;  luwnciiii  ; 
worthlesene^s  ',—a.  basu'ly. 

Baseviul,  (bas'vi-i.I)  n.  a 
stringed  instrument  for 
playing  the  basii  ill  music. 

Bashaw,  (L>a-6ha')  n.  a  Turk- 
iih  viceroy,  or  dignitary  ; 
a  nroud,  tyrannical  person. 

Bashful,  (bash'ful)  a.  want- 
ing confidence  i  sliamc- 
f.aced  ;  sheepish  ;  modest ; 
shy  ',-^d.  bdsh'f  uUy. 

Bashlulucss,  (bash'iul-ncf) 
M.  cxtrema  modesty  ;  diffi- 
dence t  shainefaccdncss. 

Ba&ic,  (bds'ik)  a.  nerforming 
the  olAee  of  abasewhicit 
unites  with  ccids  to  form  a 
chemical  salt  .—a.  ba'saL 

Basil,  (ba;:'ii)n.  the  sloping 
of  a  chisel's  edge  ;  the 
tanned  skin  of  a  bheep ; 
an  aromatic  plant;— c.  t.  to 
grind  a  tool  to  en  angle. 

Basilica,  (ba-zil'i-kc)  h.  a 
hail  or  court  cf  ju;>ticc  j  a 
large  church. 

Bosilicon,  (ba-zil'i-kun)  n.  n 
kind  ol  salve,  or  ointment. 

Basilisk,  (baz'il-ixk)  n.  a 
cockatrice,  having  deadly 
power  in  the  eye ;— in  ZoiA- 
ogv,  a  genus  of  lizard». 

Basin,  (ba'sn)  n.  a  rmall  vei<!- 
sel  or  dish ;  a  bay,  pond, 
dock ;  any  deprestiion  or 
concavity  for  water ;  area 
draiueluy  a  river;  depres- 
sion formed,  dipping  iii- 
wanla'i  ncoa  I  basin  ;-a.ba'- 
sined.  enclosed  in  a  basin. 

Baa-relief,  (bas're-lef)  n.  low 
relief  t  sculpture  whotc 
figures  do  not  stand  out 
far  from  the  ground  on 
which  they  are  formed. 

Basis,  (bft'sis)  n.  foundation; 
support  \—pL  basea. 


Bask,  (bask)  v.  i.  to  lie  ex- 
posed tu  the  heat;  to  warm 

Basked,  (baskt)  ;>/>.  exposed 
to  warmth  or  genial  heat ; 
'-rtpr.  basking. 

Basket,  (basket)  m.  a  domes- 
tic vessel  made  of  pHant 
material,  as  twigs,  rushes. 
&c.,  interwoven. 

Bass,  (bis)  n.  a  fi^h;  n  specie* 
of  tree ;— m  Uuxic,  tJie  base, 
or  lowcHt  part  of  a  tune. 

Cat  (  bns  )  n.  hassock  or 
mats  made  of  bark. 

Baosoou,  (bak.«66n)n.  a  mu- 
sical wind  instrument  ol  a 
bass  or  very  low  tone. 

Bastard,  (bas'tcrd)M.  a  spu- 
rious cliiid  or  thing:  a  child 
born  out  of  wedlock. 

Bttbtardize.  (bast'cr-diz)  v.  t. 
to  determine  one  a  bastard 

Bastardy,  (bas'tcr-dc)  n.  a 
spurious  Of  unlawful  birth 

Baste,  (babt)  v.  t.  to  beat ;  to 
sew  slightly  i  to  drip  fat^ 
etc.,  on  roasting  meat 

Bastod,  (basted)  pp.  beat 
with  a  stick  ;  moistened 
with  fat  or  gravy  ;  sewed 
ill  wide  stitches,  prepara- 
tory to  careful  sewing. 

Bastile,  (baMOl*)  n.  an  old 
castle  in  Paris,  used  as  a 
prison,  now  demolished. 

Bastinado,  (  bRs-ti-ni'do)  m. 
a  beating  with  a  cudgel : 
beating  the  soles  of  the 
feet ;— f.  t.  to  beat  with  a 
stick  or  cudgel. 

BasUng.  (bast'ing)  n.  a  beat- 
mjr  t  moistening  with  fat ; 
sewing  with  long  i  titcheju 

Cnslion,  (bas'yun)  v.  a  mass 
vf  earth  or  masonry  stand- 
uig  out  from  a  rampart. 


Bat  (bat)  n.  a  sMck  i  a  stick 
used  to  strike  the  ball  in 
the  game  of  cricket ;  an 
animal,  having  the  body 
of  a  mouse,  bufwith  wings 
attached  to  the  fore  feet 

Bate,  (bat)  v.  t.  cr  t.  to  Uke 
less  ;  abate ;  sink :  cut  off. ' 

Batch,  (batsb)  n.  the  quan- 
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A  bad  tree  does  not  yield  good 
apples. 

A  bad  workman  always  com- 
plains of  his  tools. 


A  barking  dog  does  not  bite.-^ 

Tamil. 
A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two 

in  the  bush. 
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tity  of  bremd  baked,  or  of 
•nythins  made,  at  one  time 

Dateau.  (un-tO)  n.  a  lung 
boat  broad  lu  the  middle. 

Uath,  (bath)  u.  a  place  to 
bathe  in;  immersion  of  the 
body  in  wntcr ;  hot  nnd. 

Bathe,  (bulh)  v.  t.  to  wash  in 
voter ;  to  soak  ;  to  soften  ; 
—V.  i.  to  be  nnmcrsed  in  a 
bath:— ».  hkih' en-ppr.  and 
n.  bath'm;;  ;—;>;*•  bathed'. 

Dathofl.  (ba'thcs)  ii.  a  ludi- 
crous extrarazance  of  hn- 
f'liagc;  proinj:  from  theaub- 
nue  to  the  ridiculous. 

Baton,  (ba-ton^r')  n.  a  stafT ; 
a  club ;  a  stick  to  carry  a 
load  on  :  a  bndgc  of  office. 

Battalia,  (bat-til'ya)  »i.  order 
of  battle;  on  army  in  array 

Battalion,  (bat-tal'yun)  n.  a 
division  of  an  army  ;  a 
body  of  foot  soldiers,  from 
200  to  SOO  men. 

Batten,  (bat'n)  v.  ^  or  f.  to 
become  fat;  totbrive:— ».a 
narrow^  piece  of  scantling  : 
—V.  t.  to  form  or  fasten 
with  battens  ;-j)p.  battened' 

Batter,  (bat'ter)  v.  t.  to  bruise; 
to  inpair ;  to  bent  down 
with  successive  blows  ;— 
ppr.  baftering ; —;;;).  bat'- 
tcrcd  V—  H.  a  mixture  of 
flour,  water,  eggs,  &c. 

Batter-cake,  (bat'tcr-kak)  n. 
a  cake  of  Indian  meal, 
with  butter-milk  or  cream. 

Battering-ram,  (bat'ter -ing- 
ram)  m.  an  ancient  engine 
for  beating  down  walU. 

BattcjT^,  (baVter-rc)  ».  act  of 
bittering  j  line  of  can- 
non  ;  a  parapet :  a  vat ;  a 
Knc  of  electric  jam. 

Batting,  (bat'tinc)  a.  cotton 
or  w«»ol  in  sheets,  ««ed  lor 
P-iddin;  quiltK,  coats,  &c. 

Battle,  (bafl)  n.  a  combat ; 
engagement  between  arm- 
ies ;  a  fight ;  an  encounter; 
— r.  /.  to  dispute  ;  to  con- 
tend in  fight  ;—ppr.  and  n. 
battling  i—pp.  battled, 

Dattle-arrftT,  (bat'I-ar-rt*)  n. 
ortler  of  battle. 

Battleazc,  (bat'l-ak»)  n.  an 
ancient  war  weapon. 

Battledoor.  (bat'l-dr)r)  n.  an 
instrument  to  strike  ahut- 
tlerocks  t « toy. 

Battlement.  (bat1-ment)  n.  a 
wall    indented    with    em- 


Imwores   on   the  tops   of 
buildings  i  roof  parapet 


Batrachian,  (ba-tra'ki-an)  a. 
pertaining  to  animali  of 
the  frog  tribe  v—h.  reptile. 

Bawhie.  (baw'bl)  n.  a  gew- 
gaw ;  trifle  ;  trifling  thmc:. 

B:iwd.  (bawd)  ii.  one  who 
keeps  a  bn>thcl ;  a  pimp. 

Bawdincss,  ( bawd'i-ncs)  n. 
obscenity  ;  lewdness. 

Bawdy,  (bawdc)  «.  filth v « 
ohsccno  ;  unchaste  ;  foul. 

Bawl,  (b-.wl)  r.  i.  or  t.  to 
speak  very  loud ;  to  pro- 
claim ;  to  cry  aloud  i—ppr, 
baw'ling ;— /v-  bawled'. 

Bay,  (ba)  r.  t.  to  bark  as  a 
dog  ;  —ppr.  bavmg  ;  — ;^p. 
bay'e<l ;  —  a.  brown,  in- 
clinin?  to  chestnut;— ji.  an 
arm  of  the  sea  ;  an  inclos- 
u re  in  a  bam  or  house; 
state  of  being  hemmed  in 
orhrought  tobat/;  to  watch, 
or  keep  at  bay. 

Bay,  (ba)  fi.  a  species  of  laurel 
tree  :  an  honorary  garland 
or  crown,  formerly  made 
of  laurel  branches  t—p/. 
bays,  a  prize,  an  honor. 

Bayard,  (b&'ard)  n.  a  bay 
horse  %  an  elegant  beau  or 
man  of  fashion. 

Bay  berry,  (ba'be-rc)  n.  fruit 
of  the  bar  or  laurel  tree  ;  a 
shrub  with  oily  berrien. 

Bayed,  (bAd )  a.  having  bays, 
a'd  a  building:  b»rkcdnt,ns 
a  ttofj  barking  at  the  vioon. 

Bayonet,  (b&'on-et)  m.  n  dag- 
ecr  fixed  to  a  musket ;— e'. 
t.  to  stab  with  n  bayonet; 
—  ppr.  hiivonet'ing  ;  —pp. 
buy'oneted'.  thrust. 

Bayou,  (ba'yd)  n.  outlet  of  a 
lake  ;  a  channel  for  water. 

Bay-rum,  (b&'rum)  u.  a  spirit 
made  by  distilling  leaves 
of  the  bay-tree. 

BavsaU,  (M'sawit)  n.  salt 
formed  by  evaporation 
from  sea  or  salt  water. 

Bay-window,  (b&'win-dd)  it. 
a   curved  projecting  win- 


dow,   forming    a    bay   or 
space  within  the  room. 

Bazaar,  (iM-zar')  m.  a  mar- 
ket-place or  spacious  hull 
for  tiie  sale  of  goods,  etc. 

BdclUum,  (d«ry-um)N.  a  res- 
inous }uice  I  a  prcciou.s 
stone  named  in  the  Bible. 

Be,  (be)  v.  i.  and  auxiliarp, 
to  eztft,  or  have  a  certain 
state  or  quality;— 7>r.  (.  am; 
—pret.  was  t  also,  a  prefix. 

Beach,  (b<ch)v., n.a  sandy 
shore  of  the  sea  ;  strand. 

Beached,  (bcacht)  a.  exposed 
to  the  waves  :  stranded. 

Beachy,  (bech'e)  a.  having 
a  beach:  a  damaged  vescel. 

Beacon,  (bc'kn)  n.  a  fiery 
signal;  a  light  to  direct  sea- 
men ;  anything  that  warns 
of  danger  ;  a  guide. 

Bead,  (bed)  ti.uhtltc  globule 
strung  on  tliread  for  neck- 
laces; a  round  moulding.— 
To  draw  a  bead,  in  west- 
ern parlance,  is  to  fire  as 
soon  e«  the  eve  is  on  a 
level  with  the  front  sicht, 
which  resembles  a  beauT. 

Beadle,  (be'dl) «.  a  crier  of  a 
court  who  cites  persons  to 
appear  and  answc.*-. 

Beadroll,  (bid'rdl)  it.  a  listof 
persons  t»>  be  preyed  for, 
peculiar  to  Roman  Cath. ; 
a  roll  or  list  of  the  dead. 

Beadsman,  (  bedz'inan  )  n. 
one  who  prays  for  others. 

Beagle,  (bc'Erl)  n.  a  amall 
hound  for  hunting. 

Beak,(bek)  n.  the  bill  of  a 
bird  I  anything  ending  in 
n  peak  or  point;— a.benked' 

Beaker,  (bek'er)  ii.  a  drink- 
ing cu  p  or  glass ;  a  fla;{on. 

Beam,  (Iiem)  n.  a  main  tim- 
ber of  a  building  ;  part  of 
a  balance:  ray  of  light;— 
i;.  I.  or  t.  to  om?t  rays  or 
f  liKhJ  •  • 
rt.  be:  „  . , 
ocamed'; — a.  beam'y.shiU' 
in?,  radiant ;  hcem'less, 
without  l>eams,  dark. 

Bean,  (bcn^  h.  the  name  of 
several  kinds  of  pulse  and 
their  seeds  i  an  esculent. 

Bear,  (b&r)  r.  t.  {preL  bore ; 
Pl>.  bom]  to  bring  fortli,  as 
voung  ',—v.  t.  or  i.  ( pret. 
bore  I  pp.  borne]  to  carry  ; 
to  endure  ;  to  be  patient ; 
to  sustain  t— n.  a  wild  ani- 


beams  of  light ;  to  nliinc;- 
npr.  or  a.  bcain'ing  ;- 
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A  bold  attcm|>t  is  half  success. — 

Danish. 
A  bow  long:  bent  at  length  must 

wax  weak. — Geo.  Herbert. 


A  bow  too  much  bent  will  break. 
^  —Latin. 

A  child's  sorrow  is  short  lived.— 
Danish. 
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taali—Jia.  any  brutal  or  ill- 
boliaved  pemon  ;  a  ttock- 
jol>b«r,<  i>e  who  depreuca 
stocks;  In  uitron.  the  name 
of  two  cuDtteliatioD!!  in 
Mie  North,  the  Great  and 
Little  Bear.— Bear-a-hand, 
to  assist ;  to  be  active  and 
not  delay .  bear  up,  suktain. 

Bearable,  (b&r'o-bl)  a.  that 
can  or  may  be  borne. 

Beard,  (bird)  u.  hair  on  the 
cjtiu  and  lac3  {  prickles  on 
trheat,  &c.  t  the  uarb  of  an 
arrow  ;  the  gills  of  oysters, 
&c. ;— 1>.  t.  to  oppose  to  the 
face  ;  hence  the  exp^s- 
Bion,  to  beard  the  lion  in 
his  den  {  ppr.  bcard'in^i 

Bearded,  (berd'ed)  u.  haviuff 
a  beard ;  prickly ;  barbed. 

Beardless,  (btird'Ies)  a.  vrith- 
out  a  beard;  young. 

Bearer,  (baKer)  n.  •  carrier 
of  anything  t  a  tree  or 
plant  that  bears  fruit  i  that 
which  supports  anything. 

Bearing,  (  bar'ing)  h.  deport- 
ment or  behavior ;  situa- 
tion  of  one  object  with  re- 
spect to  another. 

Bearish,  (bar'iah)  a.  rough  i 
uncouth;  ill-bred;-  a  stock 
or  other  market  which 
tends  to  lower  prices. 

Beast,  (best)  m.  an  irrational 
animal ;  usuallv  applied  to 
the  larger  quadrupeds. 

Beast-like,  (besrllk)  n.  like  a 
beast ;  bcastljr ;  filthy. 

Beastliness,  (bestll-ucs)  n. 
brutality  ;  coarseness  ;  fil- 
thiness ;  obscenity. 

Beastly,  (bost'li)  a.  like  a 
beast  in  actions  and  be- 
liavior  ;  brutish  ;  filthy. 

Beat,  (bet)  v.  t.  \_prtU  beat ; 
pp.  beat,  beaten]  to  strike 
repeatedly  ;  to  tread  ;  to 
crush ;  to  distress ;  to  h^ 
rasK;  to  outdo;  to  conquer ; 
—v.  (.  to  tlirob  as  a  pulse ; 
to  give  strokes  at  intervals; 
to  be  la  agitation  ;  to  dash 
an  a  flood  or  storm :— n.  the 
sound  of  a  drum,  &c. ;  the 
stroke  of  a  time-piece  or 
the  pulse;  an  officer's  or 
policeman's  round ;  a  path 
much  trodden  ;  a  course. 

Beatific,  (be-a-tif  ik)  a.  mak- 
leg  happy;  that  which  has 
the  power  to  make  happy ; 
-wTbeatifically. 


Beatification,  (be-at-i-fi-ki'- 
shun )  M.  admission  to 
heavenly  bliss;  a.  bcatifia 

Beatify,  (b«-«ri*fl)  v.  t.  to 
make  happy  t  to  blest  with 
happiness  in  heaven. 

Beatmg.  (bet'ing)  n.  act  of 
striking  successive  blowe  i 
punishment  by  blows. 

Beatitude,  (be-afi-tud)  m. 
blessedness ;  perfect  bliss } 
heavenly  blis«  t-'pL  beati- 
tudes, virtues  pronounced 
blessed  by  Christ  in  Matt  v. 

Beau,  ( bd)  n.  a  man  of  dress  t 
a  fop ;  a  gallant  t  a  lover  i 
—a.  fine ;  gay  ;  handsome  i 
—pL  Beaux  \—/en.  belle. 

Beau  Ideal,  (bd-l-de^al)  n. 
ideal  excellence,  or  «n  im- 
aginary standard  of  pep* 
fcction  :  a  model  in  fancy. 

Beau-monde,  (b^mongd*)  m. 
the  gay  or  fashionable 
world  ;  polite  peopla  . 

Beauteous,  (bu'te-us)  a.  fair; 
handsome  ;  pleasing ;  ele- 
gant \—ad.  bcuu'teously;— 
n.  beau'teousucss. 

Beautiful,  (bu'ti-lul)  a.  ele- 
gant in  countenance  and 
form  i—tul.  beau'tifully. 

Beautify,  (bu'ti-f  1)  v. «.  6r  i.to 
make  or  become  beautiful : 
to  grace  ;  to  udom  \-~ppr. 
beau'tifying ;— w>.  beau'ti- 
fiod ;— /».  bonu'tiuer. 

Beauty,  (bu'tc)  n.  graceful- 
ness; wnatcver  pleases  the 
eye,  as  symmetry  or  c!c- 
gance  of  form,  or  any  as- 
sembloge  of  ornaments. 

Bcautyspot,  (bu'ti^pot)  «.  a 
spot  to  heighten  beauty. 

Beaver,  (be'ver)  n.  an  ani- 
mal and  his  fur ;  a  hatt 

Becalm,  (be-k&m')  v.  t.  to 
make  calm  or  quiet ;  to 
still ;  to  appease  ;  to  nuke 
easv  ;  to  keep  from  motion 

Becalmed,  (b£-kamd')  »p.  or 
a.  quieted ;  stopped  uy  the 
dying  down  of  the  wind, 
as  a  sail-vessel  on  tlie  water 

Because,  (be-kawz')  con.that 
is  ;  by  cauvc,  or  for  tlie 
cause  that;  for  this  reason. 

Bechance,  (bd-chansO  v.  i.  to 
befall  or  happen  to. 

Beck,  (bekln.  a  nod ;  a  sign 
with  the  nand  or  head  ;— 
V.  i.  to  make  a  sign  with 
the  hand  or  the  head. 

,  (bek'n)  w.  i.  or  t.  to 


make  a  sign  to  another ;  to 
call  with  the  hand;— ^ipr. 
beck'oningi-up.  beck'oncd 

Becloud,  (be-kloud')  v.  t.  to 
cloud;  to  obscure ;  to  dark- 
en ;  —ppr.  be'clouding ;  -- 
pa.  be'clouded',  dimmed. 

Become,  ( be-kum')  t- .  (.  [prtU 
became; pp.  become]  to  fit, 
or  befit ;  to  add  groce  to  ^— 
V.  i.  to  come  to  be ;  to  enter 
into  a  state  or  condition. 

Becoming,  (b£-kum'ing)  a. 
suitable  to  t  appropriate. 

Bed,  (bed)  v.  U  or  t.  to  pUce 
in  bed  i  to  Uy  in  order ;  to 
low  or  plant ;— n.  n  couch 
or  place  to  sleep  on. ;  a  plat 
in  a  garden  ;  a  bank  of 
earth  ;  a  layer  or  stratum. 

Bedabble,  (bl-dab'bl)  v.  <.  to 
wet  t  to  sprinkle. 

Bedash,  (be-d&sh)  v.  t.  to 
wet  by  Kpattcring  water  on 
a  person  or  thing. 

Bedaub,  (be-dawb)  v.  t.  to 
besmear ;  to  dauo  over ;  to 
soil  with  anything  dirty. 

Bedaubed,  (be-dawb'ed)  pp, 
besmeared ;  made  dirty. 

Bedazzle,  (be-daz'cl)  v.  t.  to 
confound  the  siglit  by  too 
strong  a  light. 

Bed-bug,  (bed' -bug)  n.  a 
troublesome  bug  which 
conceals  itself  i:i  the  crev- 
ices of  bcdbtcads  and  walU 
and  sucks  humsn  blend. 

Bod-chainber,(bed'chaiii-ber) 
n.  a  room  toclccu  in  a  bed. 

Bed-clothes,  (bcd'kl6thz)  »u 
sheets,  blanxets,  fte. 

Bedding,  (bed'ing)  ppr.  Jay- 
ing  in  a  bed :— n.  materials 
for  a  bed ;  bed>clothcs. 

Bedeck,  (bS-dck')  v.  t.  to 
deck  i  to  trim  ;  to  adoni ;  to 
omoiacnt  •-~ppr.  budeck'> 
ing  \—pp.  bedecked'. 

Bedevil,  (bc-dev'l)  t».  t.  to 
throw  into  disorder  and/ 
confusion,  as  if  by  the 
devil ;  to  make  bad  \—pp. 
and  o.  bedevilled. 

Bedew,  (bc-du')  r.  <.  to  moist- 
en gently ;  to  wet  witli 
dew  \—pp.  bedewed'. 

Bedewing,  (be-du'in^)  ppr. 
wotting,  or  nioistenmg 
gently,  as  with  dew. 

BcdfcUbw,  (bed'fel-l6)^.onc 
lying  in  the  same  bed,  or 
sleepiog;  with  another. 

BedightTTb^t')  a.  adorned. 
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A  childlike  mind  in  its  simplicity 
,    practices  that  to  which  the  wise 

are  blind. 
Ail  roads  lead  to  Rome. 


A  clear  conscience  fears  no  ac- 
cusation* 

A  cock  is  valiant  on  his  own 
dunghill. 
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Bedim,  (,b£-dim')  v.  f.  to 
maku  dim  ;  to  obtcurc. 

Bedizen,  (bc-diz'cn)  v.  (.  to 
dfcsi  gaudily. 

Bedlam,  (hed'Lim)  n.  •  mad^' 
house  for  lunatics. 

Bedlamite,  (bcd'lr.ni-It)  n.  a 
madman  i  a  lunatic. 

BedquUt,  (bcd'kwilt)  n.  a 
covering  for  a  bed. 

Bcdra^le,  (bc-dragpl)  v.  t. 
to  sou;  to  dras  in  mud. 

Cedreuch,  ^be-drcnsh')  r.  (. 
to  soak  with  water. 

Bedrcnchcd,  (bc^drcnsh'-ed) 
j>a.  drenched ;  soaked. 

Bedridden,  (bedrid -n)  a. 
confined  tu  the  bed  by  age, 
infirmity,  or  sickness. 

Bedroom,  (bed'rOOm)  n.  an 
apartment  for  a  bed. 

Bedstead,  (bed'&tcd)  n.  a 
frame  for  supporting  a  bed 

Bedtime,  (bcd'tim)  n.  the 
hour  of  going  to  rest. 

Bedouin,  (bcd'oo-in)  n.  the 
name  applied  to  those 
Arabs  who  live  in  tents 
«nd  lead  an  unsettled  life. 

Bedwarf,  (bd-dwarl)  p.  t.  to 
make  lUtle  or  belittle. 

Bee,  (be)  >*.  an  intcct  which 
produccM  honey  and  wax. 

Bee,  (be)  an  assemblage  (>f 
neighbors,  to  unite  their 
labors  for  the  benefit  cf 
one  person,  family,  or  so 
ciatj',  as  an  appic-bee,  to 
cut  apples  for  drying ;  a 
AusIoij-Vp,  to  husk  com;  a 
Ktvin(f-bee,  to  sew  for  a  fair, 
or  the  poor  of  the  Church. 

Dce-!)rcad.  (be'brcd)  n.  the 
pollen  of  flowers. 

Beech,  (bSch)  n.  a  common 
forest  tree  with  smooth, 
•ilvery-looking  baric,  which 
produces  nuts. 

Bcechcn,  (bSch'n)  a.  belong- 
ing to  the  beech. 

Beef,  (bit)  n.  the  flesh  of  an 
ox,  bull,  or  cow. 

Beef  •cater,  (bcf'ct-er)  n.  a 


Soss  person  ;  a  }'eoman  of 
e  royal  guard. 
Bee>hivc,  (belUv)  n. 


or  case,  or 
other  hol- 
low vessel, 
for  keciv 
ing  bees, 
us  uall  / 
made  with 
'   I*,'*  HI  •  d 


i9P 


glass  boxes  in  the  top, 
which  can  he  removed 
when  filled  with  honey. 

Bee-line,  (bv-lin)  n.  a  direct 
or  straight  lino  fmm  uiio 
point  to  another,  so  called 
from  the  practice  of  bees, 
when  loade  I  with  hone/, 
retuminf  to  their  hives  in 
a  direct  Une. 

Beelzebub,  (b{-ei'ze-bub)a. 
the  prince  of  demons. 

Been,  (binipp.  of  To  De. 

Beer,  (ber)  ».  a  fermented 
liquor  made  from  malted 
barley  and  hops. 

Beeswax,  (bcz'wak?)  n.  the 
wax  forming  bee-celU. 

Beet,  (b£t)  M.  a  vegetable 
with  a  carrot-like  nx-t  eat- 
en as  food,  and  from  which 
su<car  is  extracted. 

Beetle,  (be'tl)  n.  a  heavy 
wooacti  mallet  t  «n  insect 
with  haid  cases  for  its 
wings  \—v.  i.  to  jat  out  t  to 
hang  over ;  to  project. 

Bcctlc-heaaed.  (bc'tl-hcd-ed) 
a.  havin):r  it  head  like  a 
beetle  ;  dull  {  stupid. 

Beeves.  ( bevz )  n.  ^  of 
Deef:  cittle  ;  oxen  t  cows. 

Bef  xil,  (b«-fawl')  v.  t.  irret. 
bcrcll  {  piu  bcfaUcnj  hap- 
pen to  etc  I  to  come  to  p&BS. 

Befalling,  (be-fawling)  ppr. 
happening  to;  occurring  to 

Be.it,  (bc-ur)  r.  t.  to  be- 
come ;  to  suit :  to  adorn. 

Bffitting,  (bc-fifing)  a.  tutt- 
ing ;  becoming. 

Befool,  (bo -fool')  v.  t.  io 
make  a  foolof ;  to  deceive; 
to  delude  \—pp.  befooled'. 

Before,  (be-fOr')  prep,  in 
front  of  t  prior  to  i  sooner; 
in  presence  of :— <wi.  pre- 
viously to ;  earlier. 

Beforehand,  (be-fOriumd) 
ad.  previously ;  —  a.  well 
provided  with  means. 

Beforetime.  (be-fOr'tIm)  ad. 
formerly ;  of  old. 

Befoul,  (bo- foul')  v.  t.  to 
make  foul  i  to  make  dirty. 

Befriend,  (be-frend')  r.  (.  to 
favor  t  to  use  kindly  ;  to 
act  OS  a  friend  to. 

Befringe,  (bg-frinj*)  v.  t.  to 
adorn  with  fringe. 

Beg,  (beg)  v.  (.  to  ask  earn- 
estly ;— 0.  t.  to  ask  alms,  or 
chnri^  ;  to  ask  for  relief  i 
to  lire  on  alms ;  to  astmne. 


Beget,  (b*.gcr)  v.  t.  [pret. 
bcg.it:  i'p.  begot,  begotten] 
to  procreate ;  to  cause  to  be 
produced  ;  to  generate. 

Begetter,  (b«-get'er)  n.  on* 
who  procnrates,  or  causes 
to  be  produccKl ;  a  fatlier. 

Beggar,  (beg'ircr)  n.  one  who 
bi^s,  or  lives  by  begging ; 
—V.  t.  to  bnng  to  want  ilo 
impoverish  t  to  exhaust;  to 
rum  \—pur.  t»eg;raring  ;— 
t>a.  bcgg^ared,  exhausted. 

Bcggarline9B.(  beg'gcr-li  -nes) 
a.  poverty  ;  meauness. 

Beggarly,  (bcrger4i)  a.  like 
a  beggar  ;  contemptible  i 
mean  \—adv.  meanly. 

Beggary,  (beg'ger-i)  m.  por- 
erty ;  extreme  want. 

Bcgced.  (begd)pp.  earnestly 
solicited  ;  supplicated  ;  en- 
treated, [ing  for  alms. 

Begging,  (beg'ing)  /.., mask- 
Begin,  (b«-gin')  V.  t.  [pret. 
began  I  pp.  begun]  to  com- 
mence ;  to  take  rise  ;  to 
enter  upon  something  new; 
to  do  the  first  act. 

Beginner,  (be-gin'er)  n.  one 
wno  begins ;  one  in  his 
rudiments  ;  a  tyro. 

Beginning,  (be-ein'ing)  n. 
the  first  part  oftimc ;  first 
cause  I  commencement  t 
entrance  into  being. 

Begird,  (bi-gerd')  v.  t.  [pret. 
bcgirded  ;  ;>p.  begirtj  to 
surround  ;  to  encompass 
with  a  band  or  pinllc. 

Begirdcd,  (b«-gerd'ed)  pa. 
bound  with  a  girdle,  or 
band  ;  surrounded  i—ppr. 
begird'ing.hemming  in. 

Begone,  (b£-gon')  r.  t.  go 
awny  ;  depart  i  m(.  away  I 

Be?rinicd,  (be - grimd  )  pp. 
deeply  soiled  with  dirt. 

Begrudge,  (be-gruj')  -iJ.  t.  to 
envy  the  possession  of. 

Beguile,  (be-gfl)  v.  t.  to  im- 
pose upon  ;  to  deceive  ;  to 
cheat ;  to  amuse  ;  to  en- 
snare; to  mislead. 

Beguiled,(be-Klld')  CT.dcceir- 
ed  :  deluded  ;  cheated  ; 
passed  pleasantly.        [{^m. 

■Bejruii,  (oC'-frim')  pp.  of  lie- 

Behnlf.  (be-hif)  n.  favor; 
advantage ;  cause;  defence 

Behave,  (b^-hiV)  i*.  i.  or  t. 
to  act :  to  dem<^n  ;  to  con- 
dnct  one's  srlf  {well  or  illj. 

Behavior,  (b«-hiVyer)   n. 
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A  consciousness  of  misfortunes 
arising  from  a  man's  own  mis- 
conduct aggravates  their  bit- 
terness.— Greek. 


Conscience  does  make  cowards 
of  us  all.  —  Shakespeare. 
(Hamlet.)  [feast. 

A  contented  mind  is  a  continual 
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luct ;  ac 
meaner  of  life  )  carriaft. 

Behead,  f  be-hed';  t*.  r.  to  cut 
off  the  ncad;  to  decapitate; 
—pa  behead'cd. 

Beheld,  fbc-held')  pret,  of 
y;e/io/d— saw. 

Behest,  (bC-hcst)  n.  a  com- 
mand ;  order ;  message. 

Oehind,  (bc-hind')  prep,  or 
adv.  at  tlie  back  oi ;  in- 
ferior to  ;  in  the  rear  j  out 
of  sixht ;  coming  after. 

fiehinaliand,  (be-hlnd'hand) 
ad.  in  arrears  ;  backward  j 
being  in  poverty. 

8chold,  (be-hold)  v.  t.  [pret. 
and  pp.  beheld]  to  look  up- 
on ;  to  conteinplatc  i—ad. 
\o  I  see  I  observe ! 

Ccholden,  (b6-h6ld'n)  a.  in- 
debted ;  obliged  ;  bound. 

&«holdcr,  (be-hold'cr)  n.  a 
spectator  t  one  who  ob- 
serves, or  beholds. 

Behoof,  (be'hoof)  n.  neces- 
sity i  beneflt ;  advantage. 

Behoove,  (be-hooV)  v.  t.  to 
befit ;  to  DC  necessary  to. 

Being,  (be'ing)  ])pr.  of  ^j 
He,  existing  ;  —  n.  exist- 
ence ;  that  which  exists. 

Belabor,  (bS-la'bcr)  v.  t.  io 
thump ;  to  beat  lioundly  or 
BCvereJy ;— ;j».  bela'borcd. 

Belate,  (b€-l&t')  v.  t.  to  retard 

Bflated,  (be-Ufcd)  a.  too 
late  in  time  ;  beni^'hted. 

Belay,  (be-la')  r.  t.  to  block 
lip ;  to  fasten  n  crble  by 
laying  it  round  the  bits. 

Belch,  (bclsh)  v.  t.  or  ».  to 
eject  \7ind  from  the  etom- 
T.ch  J  to  throw  out  viclent- 
ly  5— ^».  act  of  belching. 

Beldam,  (bel'dam  >  n.  an  old 
TToman  ;  a  tritca  i  a  hag. 

Beleaguer,  Chc-lG'ger>  v.  t.  to 
besiege  ;  to  surround  witli 
an  army.  [man  of  wit. 

Bcl-esprit,  (bel-es-pre)  n.  a 

Belfry,  (bel'frc)  n.  the  part 
of  a  steeple  or  tower  in 
ivhich  bells  are  rung. 

Belial,  (bS'li-al)  n.  Satan  i  an 
evil  spirit ;  wickedness. 

Belie,  (b£-10  v.  t.  to  speak 
f  .ilsely  of  I  to  slander ;  to 
frlve  the  lie  to  i  to  feign. 

Belied,  (be.lld')  p<u  fOxelr 
represented  i  counterfeit- 
ed; calumniated. 

Belief,  OOAHt^n.  penuasioa 

,   of  the  tmth;  assent  or  eon- 


sent ;  the  thing  believed  ; 
credence  ;  faith  ;  religion. 

Believe,  (bc-leV)  v.  t.  to  give 
credit  to;  to  at^scnt  to;  to 
trust  in  t  to  have  faith  in  ; 
to  have  a  firm  persuasion 
of :  to  think  or  suppose. 

Believed,  (bd-l6vd');7).  cred- 
ited; assented  to,and  trust- 
ed in  as  ir\xQ\ —ppr.  be- 
lieving;—af/.  bcliev'ingly. 

Believer,  (be-lev'cr)  n.  cue 
who  believes  in  nny  per- 
son, or  thing,  or  dDCtriue ; 
a  professor  of  Christianity 

Bell,  (bcl)  n.  a  hollow  vessel 
of  metal, 
that  sendj 
out  a  ring  - 
ing  sound 
on  beinj; 
Btruckq 
anything? 
bell-shap'-. 
edjv.t.ntjt: 

Belladonna,  ^bel-la-don^na) 
»i.  deadly  night-shade,  the 
juice  cf  which  is  used  as  a 
cosmetic  t  a  medicine. 

Belle,  (bel)  n.  a  fascinating, 
beautiful  young  lady. 

Belles-lettres,  (bcl-lef  tri  n./>. 
the  department  of  litera- 
ture which  embraces  poe- 
trv  and  rhetoric. 

Bellfounder,  (  bcl'found-er) 
n.  one  who  casts  bells;  — 
ns.  bell-liang'er,  one  who 
places  bells  in  Jiouscs  ; 
bell-ringer,  one  who  al- 
tcnds  to  ringing  church  cr 
other  bells  r.tKlatcd  hours; 
bell-pull,  ft  knob  and  vire 
or  cord  attached  to  a  beil. 

Bellicose,  (bel'li-kCs)  a.  in- 
clined to  war; contentious. 

Belligerent,  (bel-lij'er-enf)a. 
carrying  on  war ;  hostiio  ; 
—a.  nation  engaged  in  war 

Bell-metal,  (bel'mct-al)  n.  a 
metal  composed  of  copper, 
tin,  zinc,  and  antimony ; 
a  composition  of  metals. 

Bellow,  (bel'lO)  t?.  i.  to  roar 
like  a  bull ;  to  resound  ;— 
n.  a  loud  outcry ;  a  roar. 

Bellowing,  (bel'ld-inp)  n.  a 
loud  outcry,  or  roanng. 

Bellows,  Cberlftz)  n.  an  in- 
strument to  blow  a  firo 
with,  or  to  supply  wind  to 
or^an  pipes. 

BelUwether,  (b«l'wvth>^)  n. 
a  wether  sheep  with  a  MU 


by  which  it  lends  a  flock, 
and  annoys  foxes,  «tc. 

Belly,  (bcl'li)  n.  the  abdo- 
men ;  the  womb  ;  that  port 
of  the  body  between  the 
breast  and  thighs  ;  eny- 
thins^  that  bulges  out ;— v. 
(.  or  >.  to  swell  out ;  to  fill ; 
to  project;  to  swell  ;—m;r. 
bclly'ing  \~pp.  bell'iett. 

Bellyband,  (bcVji-bandi  n.  a 
girth  for  ft  horse  ;  a  baud 
encompassing  the  belly. 

Bellyful,  ( belli -ful;  ».  as 
much  food  as  satishcs. 

Belong,  (be-long)  v.  i.  to  be 
Lhe  property  of;  to  be  a 

Srt  of ;  to  pertain  or  re- 
e    to;— ppr.  belonging; 
—pp.  belonged',  related. 
[Ji'loved,  (be-Tuv(l')  <i.  great- 

f'  loved  ;  very  dear, 
ow,  (bC-lo')  wre/>.  and  (td. 
in  a  lower  place  or  state; 
under ;  beneath ;  inferior 
to ;  not  worthy  of  ;  on 
earth,  as  opposed  to  heaven 

Belt,  (belt)  n.  a  girdle;  sash  ; 
band ;  zone ;  strait;  a  stretch 
of  land  covered  with  trees; 
a  circular  avenue  of  trees  ; 
a  region  of  country  noted 
for  Its  productions  or  its 
inhabitants,  os  an  agrictU- 
turnl  belt,  a.  timber  belt,  the 
oilbclt,  the  grain  belts,  the 
black  beltSf  as  porttcns  of 
the  south  most!}'  inhabited 
by  blacks  are  called  ;—v.  t. 
to  surround  with  a  b«  U ;  to 
encircle  5 —ppr.  belt'ing ; 
— pp.  or  a.  bclt'ed. 

Bern  ire,  (hi-n\\r")  v.  t.  to 
Eink  or  drag  in  tne  mire. 

Bemoan.  (be-mOn')  v.  «.  to 
lament ;  to  bewail ;  to  ex- 
press sorrow  for  \—ppr.  be- 
moaning;—w>.  bemoaned'. 

Bench,  (bensh)  n.  a  lorg 
8C:tt  or lorm ;  a  Judge's  seat; 
the  assembly  of  judges. 

Bend,  (b.;nd)  r.  t.  and  1.  to 
crook  ;  to  submit ;  to  sub- 
due ;— n.  a  curve  or  flexure 

Bended,  (bend'ed)  pp.  or  o. 
made  crocked  ;  strfiined ; 
incurvated;  inclined  ;  sub- 
dued ',—ppr.  bend'ing. 

Beneath,  (hS-nSth')  prep,  and 
€if!v.  under  1  below  ;  un- 
worthy of ;  unbecoming. 

Benedict,  (ben'e-dikt)  n.  a 
newly  married  man  (from 
Benedick,  a   character  in 
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A  contented  mind  is  a  fair  for- 
tune.— Latin. 

A  creaking  door  hangs  long  on 
its  hinges. 


A  contract  founded  in  evil,  or 
against  morality,  is  void. — 
Latin. 

All  talk  and  no  cider  (or  work). 
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ispeftrc  «  "^ 
about  Notliing  "). 
Bcncitction.  (Ueu-i-dik'- 
•hun)  n.  the  act  of  blcu- 
ing  :  lavocatiun  of  happi- 
neh* :  an  exprcbtion  of 
good  wuhc*  ;  a  bleA»ms- 
Benef RCtion.  (  ben  -  i  -  f  ak'- 
thai))n.good  deed  done  or 
benedt  cuuiurred:  a  eift. 

Benefactor,  Qben  -  ^-fak'lor) 
».  one  who  confer* a  bene- 
fit i—fein.  bcnefac'treM. 

Benefice,  (^l»en'e-tis)  n.  an 
rccle^iaxtical  living. 

Beneficed,  (ben  e-Qat)  a.  pos- 
neMed  ot  a  benefice,  or 
church  preferment. 

Beneficence,  (be-ncri-sens) 
N.  the  practice  of  doing 
Kood  ;  active  goodneM  ; 
kind  new,  or  charity. 

Beneficent  (be-nef'i-«cnt)  a. 
bountiful ;  kind  ;  confer- 
ring  great  good  i  charitable: 
deliffhting  in  good  workK  | 
—au.  beneficently. 

Beneficial,  (ben-^-tUh'al)  a. 
useful;  advantageous;  jbro- 
fitabie  i—atl.  bcncfi'ciaUy. 

Beneficiary,  (beii-£-fish'-ai--i; 
n.  one  who  holds  a  bene- 
fice, or  receives  a  bi-nefit, 
or  enjoy»  exclusive  advan- 
tages ;— p/.  beneficiaries. 

Benefit,  (ben-i-fit)  n.  profit ; 
kindness;  advantage;  a  fa- 
vor confen-cd  ;—v.  1.  lo  do 
gtx»d  to  i—ppr.  bcn'eiltins  i 
—pp.  bcn'efited. 

Benevolence.  (b6-nev'6-lcn») 
II.  good-will  ?  charity  ;  gen- 
erosity ;  kindness ;  a  gilt. 

Benevolent,  (b5-nev'0-lent) 
a.  full  of  good-will ;  char- 
itable ;  affectionate;  gen- 
erous:—<»/.  benev'olcntly. 

Benight,  (b«-nif )  v.  I.  to 
overtake  with  night 

Benighted,  (  be-nit'ed  )  pp. 
or  a.  involved  in  darkness 
or  Ignorance  |  beUtfd. 

Benipi,  (b^-nin*)  a.  kind  t 

fenerous;  rood  by  nature  ; 
liendly ;  beneficent ;  gra- 
cious I— ad,  bcnign'ly. 
Benignity,  ( b€-nig'ni-ti )  n. 
goodness  of    disposition  ; 
graciousness ;  kindness  ;— 
a.  benig'nant:— at/.  bcnijC- 
nantly.  rblessing ;  reward. 
Beninou,  (  ben'e  •  mn)  ti.   a 
Bent,  (bent)  n.  [pret.  and 
jjp.  bend]  a  curve  ;  a  lean- 


ing or  bias  of  mind;  in- 
clination ;  a  coarse  kind  of 
grass  whose  roots  bind  the 
ground  on  which  it  grow«. 
Benumb,  (be-uum)  r.  t.  to 
deprive    of     feeling ;     to 
iiuke  numb  or  torpid  :— 
ppi:  benumb'ing  i—pp.  be- 
numbed' i—o.  f^rpid. 
Benzoin,  (bcn-Kuiu>  n.  a 
fragrant  medicinal   resin, 
flowing  from    the  Sli/nu: 
benzoin,  a  tree  of  Sumatra. 
Bequeath,  (bc-kweth)  r.  t. 
to  devifc  or  civc  by  will:— 
ppr.  bequeatiring:— />i>.  be- 
queathed', delui^ed. 
Bequebt,  (bS-kwest)  n.  a  leg- 
acy left  oy  will,  etc. 
Benite.  (be-riiO  v.  /.to scold; 

to  chide  vehemently. 
Ecrcuvc,  (bg-reV)  v.  t.  [  pret, 
and  pp.  bereaved,  bereftj 
to  dejirive  o(;  to  take  away 
dear  friends  or  relatives. 
Bereaved,  (be-rOvd^W*.  de- 
pi-ived  by  death  ol  ii  iend«, 
or  relatives;  made  desti- 
tute ',—ppr,  bereav'ing. 
Bereavement,  (be-rev'-mcnt) 
n.  deprivation  of  friends 
or  relatives  ;  loss  hy  death. 
Bergainot,  (bcrg'a-inot)  u.  a 
species  of  pear,  or  citron  ; 
an  oil  obtuinedirom  it. 
Berry,  (beKre;  n.  a  pulpy, 
succulent    fruit,    contain- 
ing naked  seeds  or  stones. 
Bertn,  ( bcrtii)  n.  a  ship's  sta- 
tion at  anchor  ;  a  room  or 
siceping-place  in  a  shii>. 
Beryl,  (bor'il)  i».  a  precious 
stone  of  a  greenish  color, 
very  hard;— <i.  beKyllinc. 
Beseech,  (be-sech'^r.  1.  {pret. 
and  pp.  besousiit]  to  solic- 
it ;  to  pray  ;  to  teg  ;  to  ask 
earnestly  \—ppr.  neseech'- 
ing ;— a.7.  bcsccch'ingly. 
Beseem,  (be-fcem')  r.  t.  to  be- 
come; to  befit;  to  be  worthy 
of',— ppr.  and  a.  besecni'- 
ing ;— O'f.  bi'seem'mgly. 
Beset  (be-sef)  v.  t.    [pret. 
and  pp.  bcsctl  to  surround; 
to  enclose  on  all  sides  ;  to 
waylay ;  to  harass. 
Begetting,  (W-set'ing)  a.con- 
fimied  ;  habitual ;  harass- 
ing; besieging  :  worst 
Beshrew.  (bc-shrW)  v.  t.  to 

wish  a  curse  to. 
Beside,  (bi-*\d')prep.  at  the 
side  of;  near;  distinct  from 


Bckides,  (be-sidz')  ail.  over 
and  above;  more  tUau  that; 
moreover  ;  in  addition  to. 
Btsiegev  (bc-«ei')r.  t.  to  lay 
siege  to  ;  to  beset  closely  ; 
to  throng  round  t  to  press 
upon  i—ppr.  bC-iicg'ing. 
BcHiegcJ,  <bc-«€id')  vn.  or  a. 
laid  siege  to  ;  beset  by  hos- 
tile troops  t  entreated. 
BcMcgcr,  (bd-**jer;  n.    the 

party  besieging. 
Besmear,  (bc-fmer^  v,  t,  to 
diub;  to  sully;  to  cover 
with  anything  greasy  or 
dirty  i—ppr.  besmear'ing ; 
—pp.  besmeared'. 
Besom,  (bc'zum)  n.  a  brtuh 

made  of  twigs ;  a  broom. 
Besot,  ^bc-^ot')  r.  1.  to  make 

stupid,  dull,  or  senseless. 
Bespangle.  (b^-f.t>ang>:'.>  v.t. 
to  adorn  with  spangles  or 
something  shining. 

Bcspan^lud,  ( be  -sp^ing'gld) 
pp,  acfomed  with  ipnngles. 

Bespatter,  (b£-spat'ter)  v.  t. 
to  spatter  ;  to  aspers«  with 
water  and  dirt ;  to  soil. 

Bespattered.  ( bc^pat-terd') 
p/i.  soiled  with  water  and 
dirt ;  aspersed. 

Bespeak,  <  b^  -  »p€k' )  r.  t. 
Iprct.  bespoke  ;  pp.  be- 
spoken] to  speak  for  or  en- 
g:igu  befu:ehand ;  to  be- 
n>ken  \—i>ifr.  bespeak 'ing. 

Bespread,  (be-bpred')  v.  t.  to 
spread  over  ;  lo  cover. 

Sest,  (best)  a.  wj^ertntwe  of 
Cotfl,  most  good;  most  fit: 
highest ;  most  excellent;*, 
purlecttuii.  or  the  beat. 

Bestial,  (best'yal)  a.  per- 
tainin;C  to.  or  having  the 
qualities  ot  a  beast ;  mtliy ; 
vile ;  sensual  ;ii.he«ntial'l^. 

Bestir,  (bc-stcKi  v.  1.  to  move 
quickly  ;  lo  nasten  t—ppr. 
bOstirr'ing:— ;»;j.  bestirred'. 

Bestow,  (be-6t6')  v.  t.  to  give; 
to  confer;  to  dispose  of  ;  to 
apply  i—ppr.  bestow'ing ; 
—  /)/).  bestowed';  — w.  b€- 
•tow'er,  one  who  gives. 

Bestowal,  (b6-st0*al)  n.  act 
of  bestowing ;  disposal. 

Bestowmcn  t,  ( he  -  stC'ment) 
M.  gift ;  endowment. 

Bestrew.  (b$-str6')  v.  1.  to 
scatter  over  ;  to  sprinkle. 

Bestride,  (l>*-strld  >  v.  t.  to 
stride  over  ;  to  sit  or  stand 
across  ;  to  extend  the  legs 
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A  cunning  man  overreaches  no 
one  so  much  as  himself. — 
H.  W.  Beecher. 

All  that  a  man  gets  is  his  living. 


A  countryman  between  two  law- 
yers IS  like  a  fish  between  two 
cats. — B.  Franklin. 

All  that  is  written  is  not  Gospel. 
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ortr  ;  —  pret.  bestrid'i  M- 
strOde'  \-'ppr.  bfatrid'inj^ ; 
—pp.  bGstnd' ;  bettrid'den. 

BeKtud.  (be-»tud')  v.  t.  to 
adorn  with  ttuds  or  stun 

Bet,  (bet)  n.  a  wajjer ;— 1\  t. 
[pp.  bettcdj  to  lay  •  wager; 
—ppr.  bctt'uig: »».  Kftmbuns 

Betake,  (be-tik')  v.  t.  [pret. 
betook  I  pp.  betaken  ]  to 
hare  rccoun«e  to  ;  to  resort. 

Betaking.  (  be-tak'ing)  ppr. 
hsxing  recourse  to  i  apply- 
ing one's  self. 

Bethink,  (be-thingV)P.  f.and 
i.[pret.  bethought]  to  re- 
flect.; to  recollect ;  to  recall 
to  mind ;  to  consider. 

Betide,  (bg-tld)  r.  t.  or  i.  to 
happen  to ;  to  befall. 

Betimes,  (be-tlm;c')  ad.  in 
good  time  ;  seasonably. 

Betoken,  (be-fd'kn)  r.  t.  to 
foreshow  ;  to  signify  by 
some  token  or  si^n. 

Betokened,  (be-tok'nd)  pp. 
predicted :  foreshown  by 
preceding  signs. 

Betmy,  (bc-trfi)  i*.  t.  to  de- 
ceive ;  to  violate  a  tru.nt  j 
to  treacherously  deliver 
up ;  to  cxjiose  what  is 
neant  to  be  concealed. 

Betrayal,  (b£-tra'al)/t.  bi-cach 
of  trust;  a  traitorous  viola- 
tion of  duty  and  confi- 
dence ;— n.  betrayer. 

Betroth,  (b6-tiOth')  v.  t.  to 
espouse ;  to  plcdjjc  l'.\  mar- 
rinsrci  to  affiance;— »>;»•.  bc- 
troth'in;;  ;—j>p.  bet;-othcd'. 

Betrotliment.(bf-trfith'ment) 
betrothal,  Cbe-trOth'al)  n. 
contract  of  marriage  or  act 
of  betrothing.      fa  pledge. 

Betted,  (bcrtcd)  pp.  laid  as 

Better,  (bct'ter)  o.  compara- 
tive of  Gooa^  more  gOod; 
superior;  useful  orvahts- 
blt  in  a  higher  doarrcc  than 
another  ;  preferable  ;  im- 
proved i—ad.  more;  rather; 
—V.  t.  to  make  better ;  to 
benefit ;  to  repair :  —  jijn: 
betf ering  ;—/>;>.  bett'ercd ; 
— ».  bctf  crment. 

Betters,  (bet'terz)  m.  pi.  su- 
periors in  a^esmd  qualities 

Betting,  (beting) /)pr.  laving 
a  wager.  (who  bets. 

Btttpr,  (bettor)  n.  a  pcmon 

Betty,  (betl  )  n.  a  burjrlar's 
lastniment  to  break  doom. 

Between,  (b«-tw«n')  prep,  in 


the  middle  of  two ;  com- 
mon to  two ;  in  the  inter- 
mediate space ;  from  one 

•  to  another;  noting  differ- 
ence of  one  from  the  othsr 

Bevel,  (bev'cl)  n.  •  kind  of 
tool  used  by  masons  bevel- 
led at  one  end  or  inclined 
more  than  a  right  angle ; 
an  instrument  opening 
like  a  pair  of  compasses,! or 
measuring  angles  ;-<T.9lant; 
obliaue  ^-r.  t.  to  cut  to  a 
bevel  angle  ;— ir.  i.  to  slant 
or  incline  off  ;  —ppr.  and 
a.  bev'clling  ;—pp.  and  a. 
bcv'elled.  angular. 

Bevcl-wheels,(bcVcl-wh«elx) 
N.  v/hecls  working  in  dif- 
ferent wheels,  having  their 
teeth  cut  nt  right  angles. 

Beverage,  (bcv'er-aj)  «.  any 
agrcenble  liquor  to  drink. 

Bevy,  (bev'i)  «.  a  flock  of 
birds;  brood:  com  pan  v. 

Bewail,  (he-wal')  r.  t.  to  ut- 
ter the  wail  of  distress  ;  to 
Sricve  for;— r.  i.  to  express 
cep  sorrow  for  x—ppr.  be- 
waii'ing  '.—pp.  bSwailcd'. 

Beware,  (be-w4r')  i».  t.  to  be 
cautious ;  to  avoid. 

Bewilder,  (be-wil'dcr)  r.  t.  to 
puzzle;  to  |ierplex;  to  lead 
astray  i—pjtr.  or  a.  bewil- 
dcr'ing ;— ;>p.  Iwwilderd'. 

Bewitch,  (be-wich')  v.  t.  to 
charm;  to  enchant ;  to  fas- 
cinate ;  to  plca&e  very 
much  i—pp.  bewitched'. 

Bewitching,  (bo-wich'ing)  u. 
ora.  c!iarming;  fascinating 

Bey,  (ba)  n.  Turkish  ruler. 

Bcvond,  (bc-yond*)  prep,  on 
the  yonder,  or  further  side 
of ;  remote  from ;  out  of 
the  reach  of  ;— a</.  at  a  dis- 
tance :  yonder. 

Bezel,  (bcz'l)  n.  the  part  of  a 
ringcontninmg  the  xtone. 

Biangular,  ( bl-aug'giVler)  a. 
having  two  comers. 

Bias,  (bi'as)  «.  inclination  ; 
Icanlrg  on  one  side;  par- 
tiality ;  proiicnsitv  to  one 
side  ;— u.  f.  to  incline  to  a 
side  ;  to  prepossess  or  pre- 
judtcfc  v--/jp.  bi'nsed. 

Bib,  (bib)  n.  a  cloth  under 
the  chin  of  on  infant. 

Bibber,  (hib'ber)  n.  a  drink- 
er ;  tippler ;  drunkard. 

Bible,  (brbl)  n.  the  book 
that  contains   the    Scrip- 


tures of  Uie  Old  and  New 
Testament  i  h.  itiu'lieist 

Biblical,  (biblik-al)  a.  of  or 
rebting  to  the  Bible  t—ud. 
bib'Iically ;— n.  Lib'iikt. 

Bibliographer,  (bib-Ii-ojr'.-a- 
ler)  n.  one  versed  in  bibii- 
ography — or  odd  liooks. 

Bibliographic,  (bil»-li-o-graf'. 
ik)  a.  pertaining  to  the  his- 
tory of  books. 

Bibliography,  (bib  -  li  -  c^ra- 
f  I )  m.  the  description, 
knowledge.and  liistory  of 
books.  [book-worship. 

Bibliolatry,  (bib-  i-ola-tri)  n. 

Bibliology,  (bib-li-ol'o^i j  n. 
a  treatise  on  books;  bib- 
lical literature  or  theol6gy. 

Bibliomania,  (bib-U-O-nm'- 
nio)  n.  book-madness ;  the 
rage  for  |>osseMing  rare  or 
curious  books. 

Bibliomaniac,  (bib-li-A-mi'- 
ni-ak)  n.  one  who  has  a 
rag«  for  rare  and  curious 
books  t  biNto^tole,  dealer. 

Bibulous,  (bib'fl-lns)  a.  ant 
to  imbit>e  ;  spongy;  n.bibli 

Bice,  (bis)  n.  a  pale  blue  or 
gi-ecn  paint,  or  color. 

Bicipital,  (bi-5,ip-.i.tal)a.  hav- 
ing  two  heads  or  ongins. 

Bicker,  (bik'er)  v.  e.  to  dis- 
pute about  trifles;  n.  bowU 

Bickering,  (bik'er-ing)  n. 
wrangling;  contention. 

Bicom,  (bl'kom)  a.  having 
two  horns  i  said  of  |>luiii.-.. 

Bicycle,  (blslkl)  h.  •  two- 
wheeled  velocipede,  the 
wheels  arranged  one  be- 
fore the  other. 

Bid,  (bid)  v.  t.  {pret.  bid, 
bade  ;  pp.  bid,  bidden]  to 
offer ;  to  comniftiid  ;  to  in- 
vite;—w.  an  offer  of  a  price 

Bidder,  (bid'er)  n.  one  who 
offers  a  price  at  auction. 

Bidding,  (bid'ing)  ».  an  of- 
fer of  price,  or  term>» :  in- 
vitation ;  direction  t  oadcr. 

Biddy,  (bid-di )  n.  a  domcr- 
tic  fowl ;  a  chicken  ;  an 
Irish  sen'ant-girl. 

Bide,  rbfd)  v.  t.  or  i.  to 
dwell  ( to  remain  ;  same  as 
■bide.  jhig  two  teeth. 

Bidental,  fbi-denrah  a.  hav- 

Bienninl,(bf-cn'ni-al)a.  last- 
ing two  years;  occurring 
everr  two  years. 

Bier,  (bCr)  n.  a  carriage  for 
bearing  the  dead. 
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A  cough  vnill  stick  longer  by  a 
horse  than  a  peck  of  oats. — 
Fuller's  Gnomologia,  1732. 

A  poet  is  born,  not  made. — Lt. 


A  cheerful  mind  is  never  with- 
out company. 

A  child  may  have  too  much  of  iti 
mother's  blessing. 
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BicflUngs,  (Msringji)  n.  pi. 
firbt  milk  of  •  cow  afler 
calving  (  also  beestini|>< 

Difarious,  (bi.f&'ri>u«>  a. 
pointiag  two  wayg. 

Biiid,  (bl'ld)  a.  dlrided. 

BifleroaB,(bf-fl6'rus)a.  har- 
Sng  two  kind«  of  nowenu 

Biiold.  f  bl'fOld)  a.  two-fold  i 
doable  i  of  two  kinds,  Ac. 

Bifoliate,  ( bi  -f  o'  11  -  ate )  <i. 
having  two  leave*. 

Biferm.  (bl'fonn)  a.  having 
two  forma  or  bodies. 

Bifurcate,  (bi-fufkAt)  bifur- 
cated, ^bi-furlK&t-ed)  a. 
two-forked;  having  two 
prongM or  branches. 

fiuurcation.(  bi-f  ur-k&>hun) 
n.  a  forking  or  division  in- 
to two  branches. 

Big,  (big)  a.  large ;  swelled  < 
bulky  ;  pregnant ;  great  in 
air,  mien,  or  spi.it. 

Bigamist,  (bif^a-miiit)  n.  one 
who  litu  committed  biga- 
my ;  who  has  two  hus- 
band*, or  two  wives. 

Bigamy,  (big'a-mi)  n.  the 
crime  of  having  two  wives 
or  two  hu»b:inas  ot  once. 

fiij»:in,  (big'gin)  a.  a  kind 
of  cap  for  a  child  <  a  can 
or  smaU  wooden  vcsscL 

Bisht.  (bit)  n.  a  small  bay  ; 
me  bend  or  coil  of  a  rope. 

B^ness,  ( big'ncs  )  M.  size  t 
bulk  I  largenecs ;  quantity. 

Bigot,  (big'utyfi.  one  ob.^ti- 
natcly  and  blindly  devoted 
to  a  party  or  particular 
creed,  (pinion  or  practice. 

Bigoted,  (big'ut-ed)  a.  un- 
otaly  devoted,  or  preju- 
diced «  or  blindly  scalous 
for  an  opinion,  &e. 

Btgotry,  (big-ut-ri)  m.  blind 
teal  for  a  creed,  or  party. 

DiJC-^Rt  (big* wig)  w.  a  pom- 
pous, consequential  per- 
son ;  a  leader  in  society  ;— 
m,  big-wigg'ery,  artiticial- 
•  Ity  I  arrogance  ;  preten- 
sion »— <t.  big-wigged',  pre- 

■    tentioua  in  manner  and 

'  high-sounding  in  speech  t 
mm  natural  or  ingenuous ; 
C  forced,  strained  style  m 
«rt  and  literature  { not  sim- 

■  PU  or  reaUstie. 

BQon.  (W^sboo)  m.  a  jewel } 
sMnket,  or  little  box. 

8HMti7.   (b«-zho'tTl)  M. 

'  f&wt&j  ^alll»^v»llf<m. 


Bilateral,  (bl-Ut'cr-al)  u.  hav- 
ing  two  sides. 

BUberry,  (bil^r-ri)  m.  a 
shrub  and  its  berries. which 
are  dark  blue  t  whortle- 
berry, (fine  sword. 

Bilbo,  (Ul-bO)  N.  a  rapier ;  a 

Bilboes,  (bil'bOz)  n.  pi  a  sort 
of  stocks  for  the  feet  of  of- 
fenders on  board  of  ships. 

Bile,  (bll)  N.  a  yellow  bitter 
Hqnor  secreted  iu  the  liv- 
er ;  that  which  is  supposed 
to  cause  melancholy  ,aDger, 
&e.  i—Jkf.  ill-humor. 

Bilge,  (bilj)M.  the  protuber- 
ant iMurt  of  a  cask  i— r.  t.  to 
leak  from  fracture  i—ppr. 
bilg'ing;— m>.  biigt^'. 

Bilgc-walcr.  (bilj'waw-ter)  n. 
water  in  a  ship's  hold. 

Biliary,  (bil'yar-i>  a.  belong- 
ing to  or  conveying  bile. 

Billingsgate,  (bil'ingz-gftt)f». 
a  fish-market  in  London, 
Where  they  are  noted  for 
foul  language  i  ribaldry. 

Bilingual,  (  bi-ling'gwr.l)  a. 
speiking  two  languages. 

Bilious,  (lul'vus)  a.  aflccted 
by  bile ;  ill-tempered. 

BiUteral,  (bi-lit-cr^rt)  a.  con- 
sisting of  two  letters. 

Bilk,  fbilk)  V.  (.  to  frustrate; 
to  disappoint ;  to  cheat 

Bill,  (bll)  N.  beak  of  a  fowl, 
anything  like  a  bird's  beak: 
hooked  instrument  for  cut- 
ting I— r.  *.  or  I.  to  caress. 

Bill,  (bi!)  II.  a  scaled  paper; 
an  account  of  monev;  a 
written  declaration :  a  oraft 


of  a  proposed  law;  a  print- 
ed advertisement  t  paper  •. 
BUlet,  (bil'et)  n.  a  small  note 


or  letter ;  a  stick  of  wood ; 
— f.  t.  to  quarter  or  settle 
soldiers  in  a  place  t—ppr. 
bilicting ;— pp.  bilicted. 

Bitlet-douz, (biT-lc-doo) n,  a 
love-note,  or  letter. 

BUIiaids,  (bil'yardz)  a.  pi  a 
game  played  on  a  {able 
with  balls  and  a  cue  or  rod 

Billion,  (bil>un)  n.  a  mil- 
lion of  million x,  or  by  the 
French  method  of  numer- 
ation, a  thousand  millions. 

Billow,  (bil'O)  M.  a  rolUng 
wave  of  the  sea  x—v.  i.  to 
swell  or  roll  like  a  wove. 

Billowy,  (bU'6.1)  a.  sweUinr 
like  a  wave  in  a  storm  i  fuU 
of  billows :  stormy. 


Bimanons.(  bl-ina'nus)o.  hav- 
ing two  hands. 

Bimensal,  (bi-mea'aal)  a.  oc- 
curring every  two  months. 

Bin,  (bin)  a.  a  place  for  stor- 
ing flour,  grain,  wine,  Itc. 

Binary,  (bi'^a-ri)  a.  com- 
posed of  two  I  two-fold. 

Binate.  (bl'nAt)  a.  being 
double,  or  in  couples ; 
growing  in  pairs. 

Bind,  (bind)  v.  t.  or  i.  fpret. 
and  pp.  Bound)  to  tie  or 
fasten  together  with  k 
band ;  to  sew  a  border  on  i 
to  confine  ;  to  oblige  by 
kindness,  stipulation  or 
oath;  to  confirm  f  to  make 
hard;  to  constipate;  to 
contract  t  to  be  obligatory. 

Binder,  (blnd'e;)  n.  one  who 
binds  books,  sneaves,  tc. 

Bindery,  (blnd'<r-i )  n.  place 
for  binding  books. 

Binding,  (bind'ing)  jipr.  re- 
straining ;  obligatoiy;  con- 
fining;—a.  a  bandage;  cov- 
er and  sewing  of  a  lx)ck. 

Bindingly.  (bind'ing-le)  ad, 
so  as  to  obligate. 

Bind-wced,  (bmd'wld)  a. 
the  convolvulus ;  a  genus 
of  plants,  so  called  from 
their  binding  or  twining. 

Binnacle,  (bin'a-kl)  a.  a 
box  for 
hold, 
ing  the 
c  o  m  - 
pass  of 
a  ship, 
and  a 
light  at 
nfght. 

Binocu- 
Ur,  (bi-noVu-Iar)  a.  hav- 
ing  two  eyes,  or  apertures. 

Binomial,  (oi-o6'mi-al)  a.  in 
Algebra,  a  quantity  con- 
sistinz  of  two  tena*. 

Biograimer,  (bl-og'ra-fer)  a. 
a  writer  of  a  person's  life. 

Biography,  (bl.og'ra-fl)  n.  a 
written  account  or  hi.-itory 
of  a  life;  the  art  of  writing 
such  accounts  ;  —  a.  bio- 
graph'ic,  bingraph'ical ;  — 
art.  biograph'ically. 

Biology, (bl-olo^l)  n.  a  di» 
course  concerning  life;  tUo 
science  of  lift^ 

Biparons  (bip'ar-us)  a.  pto- 
aucing  two  et  a  birth. 

Bipartite.  (bip'aMlt,  bi-pArt'- 
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Alte  soil  man  chren,  Junge  soil 
man  bekehren,  weise  soil  man 
fragen,    Narren    vertragen. — 

I    Honor  the  old,   instruct   the 


young,  consult  the  wise,  and 
bear  with  the  foolish. 

A  child  must  creep  ere  it  learns 
to  walk. 
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It)  a.  that  may  bo  diTidcd 
into  tvo  hkc  part*. 

BiparUrion ,  ( bl-pfl  r  -  tUh'iin) 
Tk.division  into  two  parts. 

Biped,  (brped)».  an  cnimal 
having  two  tc«t;— a.  bip'o- 
d)iL       [having  two  \riu;;s. 

Blpennatc,  (bl-pen'nat)   a. 

Binetalous,  (b'-P«t'*-l"8)  «• 
having  two  flowcr-eives. 

Biquadrate,  (bi-kwod'rat)  n. 
a  quantity  twice  squared 
or  raised  to  the  fourth 
power  in  mathematicu}— a. 
Diquadraric  (math.). 

Biradiate,  (bi-rft'di-ftt)  a. 
having  two  ray*,  aa  a  nn. 

Birch,  (berch )  n.  a  hardy  and 
beautiful  forest  tree,  vrith 
white,  nmooth  bark  t  a  rod 
for  chastisementj— a.  birch 
or  tirch'en,  made  of  birch. 

Bird,  (herd)  n.  one  of  the 
feathered  race  ;  a  fowl. 

Bird*»-cye,  (:>erd'zl)  a.  eeen 
as  if  by  a  flying  bird ;  n. 
rapid  glinco  at,  or  cursory 
view  of  anytliinff. 

Bird-lime,  (berd'llm)  n.  a 
glutinous  substance  by 
which  to  catch  birds. 

Birth,  (berth)  n.  tlie  act  of 
bearing  or  bringing  forth, 
or  of  being  born  »  the  ofT- 
spring  bom  j  onjjin  i  line- 
age ;  rank  by  descent. 

Birthday,  (betth'da)  ?».  an- 
niversary of  one's  birth. 

Birth-place,  ( bertli'plas  )  n. 


irthrlght,  (berth'rit)  n.  the 
ilcge        ■ ■ 


place  where  one  is  bom. 
Birthright,  (berth 
privilege  or  rid      . 
one  is  entitled  by  birth. 


privilege  or  right  to  which 


Biscuit,  (fa^slcit)  n.  bread  in 
the  form  of  small  cakes  t 
unglazed  earthenware. 

Bisect,  (bl-sekf)  v.t.  to  cut 
or  divide  into  two  equid 

Earts  ;— n.  biscc'tion  j— PP**- 
isect'ing  i—pp.  biscct'cd. 

Bishop,  (bish'up)  n.  the  head 
of  a  aioce!>o  :  a  prclrie. 

Bishopric,  (hish'up-rik)  n.  a 
diocese  !  the  office  and  jur- 
isdiction of  a  bishop. 

Bismuth,  (bis'muth)  n.  a 
briUh  metal  of  a  reddi!>h 
white  color,  u«5cd  in  the 
arta  and  in  medicine. 

Bison,  fbrron)  n.  a  wild  oni- 
m%\  like  the  hull.but  larger, 
with  deep  shaggy  h«iir,nna 
a  hump  on  its  shnulders. 

BUsextile,  ( bis^oeks'til )   ii. 


every  fourth  year  i    leap 
year ; — a.  of  the  leap-year. 

Biatre,  (bik'ter)  n.  a  paint  of 
A  deep  brown  color,  made 
from  the  soot  of  wood. 

Bisulcous,  (bt-Bttl'kus)  a. 
having  cloven  hoofs. 

Bit,  (bit)  iu  the  iron  of  • 
bridlet 
•  mor- 
sel I  a 
bonng 
tooU- 

r.  f.  to  put  the  bit  in  the 
month  of  n  horse,  tc 

Bitch,  ( bich )  n.  the  female 
of  canine  nnimnls. 

Bite,  (bit;  r.t.  Iprtt.  bitt 
pp.  bitten  1  to  seue  or  tear 
withrthc  tcclh  ;  to  sting  or 
pain  t  to  wound  by  re- 
proach;—it.  oct  of  biting!  f^ 
wound  mode  by  the  teeth  5 
something  bitten  off ;  a 
mouthful  1  —  ppr.  rnd  a. 
bit'ing,  seizing  with  tlie 
t3ctht«everr,  sarcastic. 

Bitor,  (biter)  «.  drg  that 
bites ;  one  who  chcuts  or 
defrauds  iravenous  fish. 

Bitterly,  (bit'ter-li)  at/.sharp- 
I7  t  cruelly  I  fccvorcly. 

Bitter.  ( bit'tcr )  a.  sharp  ; 
acrid  ;  miserable  5  severe. 

Bitterish,  ( bit'ter-ish)  a. 
somewhat  bitter. 

Bitterness,  (bit'ter-nes)  n.  a 
bitter  taste  t  very  great 
hatred  1  deep  sorrow. 

Bitters,  (bit'terz)  ».  drink 
made  of  bitter  herbs,  *c. 

Bitumen,  (bi-ta'men)  n.  a 
name  applied  to  various 
inHammable  mineral  sub- 
stances, as  naphtha,  petro- 
leum, asphaltum  1— a.  bi- 
tu'minous  ;—v.  1.  bitft'mi- 
natc,  to  mix  with  or  make 
into  bitumen. 

Bivalve,  (bi'valv)  n.  an  ani- 
mal having  a  shell  in  two 
vcUvea^  or  parts,  like  the 
ovstcr  ;  a  seed  vessel  of 
like  kind  :— a.  having  two 
valves,  or  bivalvular. 

Bivouac,  (bi-vo'ak)  v.  t.  to 
watch,  or  b«  on  guard  ;  to 
pnss  the  nixht  on  guard. 

Bizarre,  (bl-zaiO  a*  fantas- 
tical i  odd :  extravagant 

Blab,  (binb)  w.  t.  or  i.  to  tell 
a  secret ;  to  tattle  x—n.  one 
who  bl«bs  ;  a  tattler. 

Black,  (bliik)  a.  that  which 


is  deslitute  of  light  %  dark ; 
cloudv  ;  dismal  ;  horrible  ; 
— n.  the  darkest  color,  or 
tlio  absence  of  color  1  a  ne- 
gro ;— r.  t.  to  make  black ; 
— r.  I.  to  grow  blcck. 

Blackamoor,  (blak'a^rooor)!!. 
a^egro;— a.  dirty,  or  blnck. 

B1ac^«rt,  (blok'art)  n.  mag- 
ic ;  conjuration. 

BUck  and  blue,  a  braise^ 
skin.— /a  black  caul  white, 
in  writing  t  nimc«l. 

Blackball.  (  bUik'bawl )  ».  a 
composition  for  blacking 
shoes ;— 1>.  t.  to  reject  bT 
black  ballot-balU. 

Black-berry,  (bUk'ber-ri)  n. 
the  fruit  of  the  bramble. 

Black-bird,  (blok'berd)  n.  a 
singing  bird,  a  species  of 
thmsh.with  black  plumage 

Blackboard,  (blak'b()rd)  n.  a 
board  used  for  writing  on 
with  chalk,  in  teaching. 

Black-cattle,  ( blakkat-l)  n. 
pL  oxen,  cows,  Ac,  gen- 
erally of  a  black  color. 

Black-currant(blak'kur-ant) 
n.  a  tree,  and  its  black  col- 
ored fruit !  it  is  used  in 
making  useful  preserves. 

Blacken.  (bUik'kn)  v.  L  U* 
make  black  ;  to  defame. 

BKick-friar,  (blak'f rl-cr)  n.  a 
friar  of  the  Dominican  or- 
der, with  black  garments. 

Blackguard,  (blak'gard)  n.  a 
low.  vile  fellow  j  a  person 
of  foul  language  ^-v.  t.  to 
revile  in  scurrilous  terms ; 
— n.  black'guardism  » —  a. 
bUck- mouthed,  using  fil- 
thy words  t  ril>4ld. 

BUcking,  (blak'ing)  n.  a  sub- 
stance nsed  for  blacking  . 
leather,  Ac.  [black,  f 

Blackish,  (blaklsh)  a.  rather 

Black-lead,  (  bkkled  )  n.  a 
mineral  of  a  black  color, 
used  in  making  pencils 
and  for  blacking  grates,  ftc 

Blackleg,  (blok'leg)  n.  a  no- 
torious gambler  and  cheat 

Blaekletter.  (bUklet-ter )  n. 
the  old  English  or  modem 
Gothic  letter  or  character. 

Black. mail,  (blsk'mftn  n. 
money  formerly  paid  to 
robber* for  protection ;  now 
used  to  denote  money  paid 
to  seeure  silenre  or  con- 
cealment of  a  charge, 
whether  true  or  false,  or 
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Animus  hoc  habet  argumentum 
divinitatis  suae,  qtiod  ilium  di- 
▼ina  delectant. — The  soul  has 
this  proof  of  its  divinity;  that 


divine  things  delight  it. — SsN- 

RCA. 

A  babe  in  a  house  is  a  well- 
spring  of  pleasure. — ^Tupper. 
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to  purchase  security  from 
threateued  exposure,  pro- 
secution or  persecution  — 
colled  "levying  black- 
mail." ;— ti.  black  mailer. 

Blackness,  (blak'nes>t.  black 
color  I  wickedness  ;  ixifhU 

Blacksmith,  (blak'smith;  n. 
a  smith  that  works  in  iron. 

Bladder,  (blad'dcr)n.  a  ves- 
sel containing  urine  in  the 
body;  a  blister ;  a  puKtule ; 
a  bae distended  with  liquid 
or  air ;— a.  bladd'ery. 

Blade,  (bl&d)  n.  a  spire  of 
grass  :  the  cutting  part  of 
an  instrument ;  fTit-partof 
an  oar ;  the  broad  bone  of 
the  shoulder  ;— a.  blad'ed. 

Blain,  (bUn)  n.  a  boil ;  a  bli». 
tcr ;  blotch ;  an  inflamma- 
tion ( ulcer,  or  tumor. 

Blamable,  (blim'a-)>l)  a.  de- 
serving of  blame  or  cen- 
sure f  faulty  ;— orf.  blaM'- 
ably  ',—n.  blam'ableness. 

Blame,  (bl&m)  lu  t.  to  speak 
so  as  to  hurt  or  damage 
one  X  to  censure  t  to  find 
fault  with  ;— n.  fault ;  that 
which  deserves  censure:— 
ppr.  b!itn'ing;-;jp.  blamed'. 

Blrtinef ul.  rblim'ful),  blame- 
worthy, 'b!&m'wur-thi)  a. 
faulty  ;  censurable. 

BlamcIcsH,  (hl&m'lcs)  a.  in- 
nocent;  without  fault  i 
Gruiltless ;— ac/.  blamc'less- 
ly ;— n.  blams'Iessness. 

Blanch,  (blansh)  r.  t.ifr  t.  to 
take  tlie  color  out  of  and 
make  white  t  to  skin  al- 
mon  Is  5  to  ?row  white  ;— 
ppr.  blanch '  iiig  t  —  pp. 
ulanched',  whitened. 

Blancman^,  (blo-m6nj')  n. 
a  preparation  of  isingiaas, 
milk,  ftc,  boiled. 

Bland,  (blind)  a.  smooth  ; 
soft  t  mild  ;  gentle  i—nd. 
bland'Iv  ;— n.  oland'ncss. 

Blandishing.  (bland'iHit-ing) 
fu  flattering  or  soft  words. 

Blan  litthment,  (  bland 'ish- 
ment)  n.  winninor  expres- 
sions or  fictions ;  flatterv. 

Blank,  (blangk)  ^.  white  t 
pale  ;  confused,  vacant : 
unwritten ;  without  rhyme, 
like  blank  verse  :— n.  void 
sonce  ;  disappointment;  a 
ticket  Ar  lot  ny  which  noth- 
ing ift  gained  t  mark  in  cen- 
ter of  a  target,  hence  ob- 


ject aimed  at  ;-^.  blank'-  i 
nc:is*  vacancy; »(.  blankly! 

Blanket,  (blougk'et)  n.  a 
woollen  covering  for  a  bed 
orforhoraes;— t'.t.  tocoverj 
w.  wet  blank'et,  a  damper. 

BlanketluK.  (blangk-et-ing) 
n.  a  toMUig  in  a  blanket } 
stuff  for  making  blankets. 

Blare,  (biftr)  v.  u  to  roar ;  to 
bellow  ;— n.  roar,  noise. 

Blarney,  (blar'ne)n.  smooth, 
deceitful  talk  t  peculiar  to 
the  Irish  nation,  and  even 
to  some  American  people, 
who  are  said  to  huve  kitted 
the  Wamey-Mone. 

Blaspheme,  (blaa-fim')  v.  t 
to  speak  evil  of  ;  to  revfle 
God  and  sacred  things  \  to 
cuno  and  swear. 

Blasphemous,  ( blas'fe-mus) 
a.  full  of  blasphemy  ;  im- 
pious J— <id.  blas'phcmously 

Blasphemy,  (blas'fe-mi)  n. 
irreverent  words  or  wriU 
inu  I  profane  spettking  ;— 
».  biasnhSm'er,  swearer. 

Blast,  (blast)  ».  a  gust  of 
wind ;  sound  of  a  wind 
instrument ;  explosion  of 

Srawder;any  pernicious  in- 
uence  ;  blight ;  smelting 
of  ore :— r.  t.  to  cause  to 
witheri  to  split  with  pow- 
der; to  destroy;  to  ufect 
with  sudden  violence  or 
calamitv; — n.ora.  blasf  ing 

Blatant,  (bla'tant)  a.  bleat, 
ing  ;  bellowing  ;  talkative. 

Blaze,  (blaz)  v.  U  or  i.  to 
flame ;  to  make  conspicu- 
ous I— n.  a  flame  ;  a  stream 
of  light  from  a  burning 
body  ;  a  blazon  or  whitt 
mark  on  the  face  of  an 
animal  or  on  a  tree. 

Blaze,<b1as'A;a.palled  i  tut- 
f  eited  ;  used  up  ;  past  the 
period  of  youthful  energy 

Blating,  (blftz'ing)  a.  flam- 
ing ;  publishing ;  making 
conspicuous  x—pP'  blftzed . 

Blazon,  (bla'zn)  v.  t.  to  dis- 
play or  set  forth  conspicu- 
ously ;  to  embellish  ;  —  n. 
the  art  of  heraldry :  pub- 
lication ;  pompous  display; 
—  p.  a.  blizon«d' ;  — «, 
blaz'onry.  heraldry. 

Bleach,  (bl^h)  r.  I.  or  u  to 
whiten  ;  to  make  or  grow 
white  ;  to  change  a  broWn 
or  dirty  color  to  white  i— 


cpr.  bleach'ing ;— 7)p.  or  a. 
ulcached  ;— h.  bleach'er. 

•Bleachery,  (blich'Ci-:)  a.  a 
place  ior  bleaching. 

Bleak,  <bl«k)  a.  open  or  un- 
sheltered ;  cold ;  cheerless; 
di-eary  \—ad.  b'eak'ly  j- «. 
bleaVncM,  cbiHinCMb 

.Blear,  (bl«r)  a.  watery  ;  dim 
with  rheum;— p.  I.  to  make 
the  eyes  inflamed  or  sore, 
aa  if  from  long  weeping. 

Bleareyed,  (bKr-ld)  a.  hav- 
ing watery  or  red  eyes  i 
imperfector  perverted  vis- 
ion (applied  to  ideas,  &c.) 

Bleat,  (br«)v.  i.  to  erylike 
a  siteep  ;— n.  sheep's  ery. 

Bleating,  (bl€ring)  pp.  or  «. 
eryinff  as  a  sheep ;— n.  the 
ery  of  a  sheep. 

Bh!b.  (bleb)  11.  cir-bubble,  etc 

Bleed,  (bled)  v.  i.  [pret.  and 
pp.  bled]  to  let  blood  from 
a  vein:  to  lose  blood;  to 
issue  forth  or  drop  as 
blood  ;  to  extort  money  ^— 
ppr.  V.  and  a.  bleeding. 

Blemish,  (blem'ish)  v.  t.  to 
deform  ;  to  mark  with  a 
blemish  ;  to  tarnish  ;  to  de- 
fame;—n.  a  deformity;  dis- 
grace ;  a  fault ;  a  taint. 

Bleniished,  (blem'i»ht)  a. 
injured:  disgraced :  soiled. 

Blench,  (blensh)  v.  t.  or  t.  to 
shrink  ;  to  i>tnrt  back. 

Blend,  (blend)  r.  I.  to  mix 
intimately  ;  to  confound  in 
a  mass;— 1<.  t.  to  be  mixed  ; 
—pjtr.  and  «.  blend'ing  j— 
pp.  and  a.  blended. 

Blenny.  (blen'ni)  »•  tribe  of 
flsh  of  many  varieties. 

Bleaa,  (bles)  v.  t.  to  make 
joyous,  happy  or  prosper- 
oiu ;  to  wish  nappiness  to : 
to  praise;  to  invoke  a  bless- 
ing upon  ;  to  consecrate. 

Blessed,  f  bles'ed)  a.  happy ; 
glad  ;  joyous  ;  happy  in 
heaven,  holy  t  n.  the  Htett. 

Blessedness,  (bles'ed-nes)  n. 
holiness  ;  happiness ;  bliss. 

Blessing,  (bles'ing)  n.  divine 
favor  ;  any  means  of  hap- 
piness I  a  wish  or  prayer 
^or  hanpiness  or  success. 

Blett,(blest) pp.  mode  happy; 
Bless  us  !  ex.  of  surprise. 

Blight,  (bljt)  n.  a  disease 
wliieh  nips,  blasts,  or 
withers  up  ;  mildow  ;— v.  t. 
to  affect  with  blight ;   to 
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Alterl.  manu  fert  lapidem,  alteri 
panem  ostendat. — He  carries  a 
stone  in  one  hand,  and  offers 
bread  with  the.  other. — Plau. 


Altissima  quseque  flumina  mini- 
mo  sono  labunttir. — The  deep- 
est rivers  flow  with  the  least 
sound. — QUINTUS  C.  RUFUS. 
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wither;— ppr.  blighfing  ;— 
pp.  and  a.  blighted', 
.tnd,  (blind)  a.  destitute  of 
sight;  dark;  wenk;  vrithout 
ju'isment ;  ignorantv— r,  t. 
to  prevent  from  seeing  ;  to 
deceive ;— n.  anything  that 
hinders  the  sight,  or  mis- 
leads the  eye  or  under- 
standing ;  a  screen  or 
shade ;  a  deception. 

Blinded,  (bllnd'ed)  pp.  or  a. 

'  deprivea  of  sight ;  made 
obaeare  ;  without  intellec- 
tual or  moral  discernment; 
—ppr.  blind '  ing  ;  —  ad. 
blind'lr,  implicitly. 

Blindfold,  (blind 'fold)  a. 
litving  the  eyes  covered  ; 
thoughtless  ;  reckless  ;— r. 
t.  to  cover  the  eyes ;  mis- 
lead \—ra,  blind'lolded. 

BHndness,  (bllnd'nes)  n.  a 
want  of  diffht ;  want  of  in- 
tellectual discernment. 

Blindside,  (blind 'eld)  n. 
weakness  ;  the  side  most 
assiilablc ;  a  fcible. 

Blink,  (blingk)  r. ».  to  wink; 
to  shut  the  eyes  partially  ; 
to  see  darkly  ;—y.  t.  to  shut 
out  of  sight ;  to  tivoid  or 
evade;— /)pr.  and  a.  bliuk'- 
ing  x—pp..  blinked' ;— n.  a 
dazzling  whiteness;  a 
glimpse,  glance  or  wink;— 
n.  blink'er,  a  piece  of  leath- 
er on  each  side  of  a  horse's 
headstall  t  a  dodjcer. 

Bliss,  (blis)  n.  the  highest 
hsppmess ;  blessedness. 

Blissful,  (blis'ful)  a.  very 
happy;  blessed;  full  of  joy 
and  felicity  ;-a'i.  bliss'fuUy 

Blissfulness,  (blis'f ul-ncs)  ». 
exalted  happiness;  felicity 

Blister,  (blis'ter)  n.  a  thin 
bubble  or  bladder  on  the 
skin  ;  that  which  raises 
blisters  ;  a  pustule  ;  a  tu- 
mor;—r.  t.  to  raise  blis- 
ters ;— p.  t.  to  rise  in  blis- 
ters ;  —  vpr.  blis'tering  ;  — 
pp.  blis'tered.        [blisters. 

Btistery,  (blis'tcp.')  a.  full  of 

Blithe,  (bllth)  a.happy;gay; 
'  airy  ;  lovons  ;  sprightlv  ;— 
tul.  hlithe'lv  ;— n.  bUlhe'- 
ness ;— rt.  blltlic'some. 

Bloat,  (bldO  V.  t.  to  cause  to 
swell ;— p.  i,  tn  puff  up  ;  to 
dilate  :— nn.  or  a.  bloat'ed. 

Bloater.  (hl6t'er)».  a  herring 
dried  in  smoke. 


:hsom(      •>/       X/ 
led  ;«■.;■■ .     1  ?•   ,: 


Block,  (blok)  n.  a  niece  of  \ 
w  o  o  d^  oo    ..  f-i, 

which  som(     '   r  /        i? 
-thi    , 
formed 
p  i  e  c  e    o: 
w  o  o  d   i  1 
whichapul 

•  lay  runs ; 

heavy  piece  wi  wuuu  {  * 
row  of  buildings ;  an  ob- 
struction ;  a  blockhead  ;— 
V.  t.  to  shut  or  stop  up  ;  to 
obstruct ;  to  shape. 

Blockade,  (blok'ad)  ».  a  close 


siege;  the  blocking  up  of  a 
place  by  surrounding  and 
nemminr  it  in  ;-^j.  t.  to 
surround  with  a  force ;  to 
block  up  by  troops  or 
ships  ;— pnr.  olockad'ing  ; 
—pp.  blockid'ed.  . 

Blockhead,  (blok'hed)  n.  a 
dull  stupid  fellow. 

Block-house,  (blok'housj^n.  a 
small  military  fortress. 

Blockish,  (blok'ish)  a.  dull ; 
deficient  of  understanding 

Block-tin,  (blok'-tin)  n.  pure 
tin  as  cast  in  blocks. 

Blonde,  (blond)  n.  a  person 
of  fair  complexion,  with 
light  hair  ana  blue  eyes.— 
n.  Blonde  Itics,  blond-col- 
ored lice  made  from  silk.  . 

Bloorl,  (bind)  n.  the  red  fluid 
which  circulates  in  the 
veins  of  all  animals ;  kin- 
dred ;  race  ;  life ;— r.  t.  to 
stain  with,  or  let  bloo<l;— «. 
blood'ytstaincl  with  blood, 
cruel,  murderous  ;  —  ad. 
bloodily,  cruelly. 

Bloodguiltiness,  (blud'-gilt- 
i-ncs)  n.  the  crime  or  guilt 
of  shedding  the  blood  of  a 
fellow-creature  unlawfully 

Blood-heat,  (blud'het)  n.  the 
natural  temperature  of  the 
blood,  93  degrees  Fahr. 

Bloodhound,  (blood'hownd) 
n.  a  fierce  kind  of  dog  with 
a  keen  scent,  employed  to 
track  a  wounded  animal 
or  a  fugitive  person. 

Bloodless,  (blud'les)  a.  des- 
titute of  blood  ;  innocent ; 
without  life  ;— a-f.  blood'- 
lesslv,  without  bloodshed. 

Bloodshed,  (blud'phcd)  n.  the 
shedding  of  blood  ;  —  a. 
blood-thirsty,  restless  de- 
sire for  shfcddinir  blood. 

Bloodstone,  (blud'stOn)  n.  a 


stone  of  a  preen  color  witli 
red  spots  like  blood. 

Blood-root,  (blud'ioot)  n.  a 
plant  named  from  its  color 

Blood-shot,  (blud'6!io'i)a.rcd 
and  inflamed,  an  t'le  eyes. 

Blood-sucker,  (blud'sulc-er; 
n.  a  leech  ;  a  cruel  man. 

Blood-vesscl,(blud'ves-sel)  n. 
an  artery  or  vein. 

Bloom,  (bloom)  n.  blossom 
of  a  tree  or  plant;  the  cpen- 
inff  of  flowers  ;  a  glowing 
with  freshness  ;  iron  that 
has  had  the  first  hammer- 
ing ;  the  prime  of  life  ;  the 
flush  on  the  cheek  ;— r.  t. 
or  t.  to  yield  blossom? ;  to 
be  in  a  state  of  youtli ;  — 
€ulfs.  bloom'ing,  thriving 
with  youth,  health  and 
beauty  ;— bloom'y,  full  of 
bloom  ;  flowery  t  flourish- 
ing i— arf.  bloom'inply. 

Bloomary,  (MooTi'ar-e)  n.  the 
first  forge  for  iron. 

Blossom,  (Mos'uin)  n.  the 
corolla  or  flower  of  trees  or 
plants  ;— v.  i.  to  put  forth 
olossoms  or  flowers  ;  to 
bloom  ;  to  flourish  or  pros- 
per ;-~ppr.  blos'soining  ;— 
pa.  blor.s'omed,  flnwei<-'l 

Blot,  (blot)  V.  t.[pp. blottcdj 
to  spot  or  stain  ;  to  en  ace  : 
to  ilcfstroy  ;  to  dir'^racc  ;— 
n.  blur  ;  spot  ;  disgni.cc  ; 
blemish  :— pnr.fi-bl<!i'ting. 

Blotch,  (blocli)  fi.  a  red  spot 
or  pustule  o;i  the  skin. 

Blotter,  (blot'er)  n.  a  waste- 
book  ;  blot  paper  ;  a  hand- 
blotter,  like  Moore's,  with 
a  knob  or  handle,  and  a 
rounded  or  rocking  under- 
surface  covered  with  felt 
and  blotting  paper. 


B1ouse,(b*ooz;  n.  loose  coat. 

Blow,  (bl6)  B.  a  stroke  ;  e 
knock  ;  a  sudden  bereave- 
ment or  ealamitj' ;  e?g  cf  a. 
fly ;— t'.  t.  or  t.  [j^rcf.  blew ; 
pp.  blown]  to  make  a  cur- 
rent of  air  ;  to  pant  ;  to 
bloswm  ;  to  puff  ;  to  drive 
by  wind;  to  produce  sound 
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Adde,  quod  iogenuis  didicisse 
fideliter  artes,  EmoUit  mores 
nee  sinit  esse  fervos. — To  be 
instracted  in  the  arts,  softens 


the  manner,  and  makes  mea 
gentle. — Ovid. 
A  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a 
straw. — Fuller. 
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from  wind  instruments;  to 
d-|)osit  ens  in:— n.  blow'«r 

Ulo  l-pipe,  (blO'pip)  n. 
for  Diowing  a 
C'jrrent  of  air 
through  flame 
upon  any  sub* 
stance. 

XUowze.  (bloaz}ii. 
a  ruddy,  xaW 
faced  woman  t-^ 
a.  blowzy. 

Blubber,  (blub'er)  < 
N.  the  fat  of  / 
whales  and  other^ 
large  se:i  animals  ;  vU  dis- 
figure the  face  with  noisy 
weeping  t  —  ijpr.  bhib'bcr- 
ins  ;—/»;>.  blub'bered. 

Bludgeon.  ( blud'Jun  )  m.  a 
Khort  thick  stick,  loaded. 

Blue,  Cb\uy  a.  the  color  of 
the  sky  when  unclouded  ; 
one  of  the  seven  primary 
colors  ;  — 1».  t,  to  dye  or 
•tain  blue  t— n.  blue  ness  i 
a.  blui'sh.  slightly  blue. 

Bluebell.  (blQIiel)  n.  a  plant 
with  blue  belUhaped  flow* 
era.  esp.  the  harebell. 

Blue-boUle,  (bloo-bofl)  n.  a 
plant  with  blue  bottle- 
shaped  flowers  that  grows 
among  com  i  a  large  blue 
fly.  (of  spirits. 

Blues,  (bias)  n.  ef.  lowncss 

Bluestocking,  (blu-stok'ing) 
M.  a  literary  lady ;  so  called 
from  a  member  of  the  lit- 
erary club  alwaya  appear- 
ing in  blue  stoclciugs. 

Bluff,  (bluf )  a.  big ;  surly ; 
blustering:— n.a  steep  bank 
or  high  Dold  rocky  shore 
OTcrhanging  the  sea  or  a 
riTer  :-a.  steep  like  a  bluff; 
— n.  bluff'ness.  surliness. 

Blunder,  (blun'der)  v.  i,  to 
mistake  grossly;  to  stum- 
ble ;— V.  1.  to  mix  up  to- 
gether or  confuse;  — n.  a 
gross  mistake,  or  over- 
sight:—ppr.  blun'deringt 
— ^;i.  blun'dered. 

31undcrbu8.  (  blun'der-bus) 
n.  a  short  hand-cun. 

Blunderer,  (blun'acr-er)  n.  a 
stupid  blundering  man. 

Blunt,  (blunt)  a.  dull  on  the 
edge  or  point ;  rough  :  out- 

-  spoken;  dull:— r.  f.  to  dull; 

'  to  depress ;  to  wenken  :  to 
'"  impair  t—jipr.  bhinfing:— 
1    jftp,  Wunred;— a</.  bluntiy 


b/,' 


Bluntness,  (blunt'nes)  n.  a 
want  of  edge  ;  rudeness. 

Blur,  (blur)  li.  a  blot :  spot ; 
stain  ;  —  r.  t.  to  ob^^ure 
without  quite  effacing;  to 
stain,  darken,  spot:— upr. 
blurr'ing ;— />p.  blurred'. 

Blurt,  ( blurt)  v.  t.  to  utter 
suddenly  or  unadvisedly  i 
to  throw  out  at  random  :— 

i\>pr.  blurfing:-f>o.  blurfed 
ush,  (blush)  V.  t.  to  redden 
in  the  face  ;— n.  a  red  clow 
on  the  cheek  caused  by 
shame,  modestr.  or  con- 
fusion ;  any  reddish  color : 
sudden  appearance  \—ppr. 
blush'ing  x—pp.  blushed' ; 
—ad.  blu«h'ingly. 

Bluster,  (blus'ter)  v.  t.  to 
roar  like  a  loud  wind ;  to 
Bwa^er;  to  bully  ;—p.,a. 
blus'tering  ;— j>p.  blus  ter- 
ed  5—  »,  a  roar  ;  tumult ; 
boaxt  5  swagger  ;  bullying 
or  bombastic  language. 

Bo,  (bu>  ex.  a  word  used  to 
frighten  children. 

Boa,  (bO'a)  n.  a  genus  of  ser- 
pents ;  a  long  nerpent-h'le 
f>iece  of  fur  worn  round 
he  neck  by  ladies. 

Boar,  (b6r)  tlic  inalcof  swine 

Board,  (bdrd)  n.  a  |;>icce  of 
timber  sawed  thm  and 
broad  ;  a  table  i  food  t  • 
council  ;  persons  seated 
around  a  table;  the  deck  of 
a  ship:— r.  t.  or  t.  to  lay 
with  Doards  ;  to  enter  a 
•hip  by  force  ;  to  rcecive 
food  or  take  meals  ;— ;»/»r. 
board'ing;— p;j.  board'ed. 

Boarding,  (bdrd'ing )  n.  act 
of  covering  with  boards ; 
the  covering  itself  ;  art  of 
boarding  a  ship  ;  food  aud 
lodidng :— n.  board'er. 

Bnarish.  (be-^ifhlo. swinish; 
bruta!  I  cruc!  j  ill-manuered. 

Boast,  (  bdst)  v.  t.  or  i.  to 
speak  ostentatiously  t  to 
talk  vaingloriously  i  to 
brag »— n.  on  expression  of 
pride  or  anger ;  the  cause 
of  boastinf; ;— ;i.  boasf  cr. 

Boastful,  (bOst'fuDa.  full  of 
brag ;  vain  ;  —  ad.  boasf- 
fully  x—H.  boasrfulness. 

Boasting,  (besfinp)  n.  brag- 
ging ;  glorying  ;  pretend- 
ing i—fid.  Hoasringly. 

Boif,  (bat)  ».  a  *mafl  open 
vessel  moved  by  oars  ;  a 


•mall  ship :— p.  (.  or  i.  to 
e.  nvey  or  go  in  a  boat. 
BoaUble.  (bOTa-bl)  a.  navi- 

{table  with  boats  ;— «.  boaf- 
ng,  the  art  or  practice  of 
sailing  in  boatt;  yachting  ; 
n.  boat'man,  sailor. 
Boatswain,  (b6t'sw*n>  h.  an 
ofllcer  in  a  ship,  who  looks 
after  the  bont«,  sails,  rig- 


ging, seamen.  *c. 
Bd^,rbc" 


Bob,  (bob)  H.  anything  that 
plays  loosely ;  a  blow ;  a 


short  wig;— r.  t.  to  move 
with  a  jerk  ;  to  beat ;  to 
cheat;  io  mock;— r.  L  to 


play  loosely  ;  to  dangle ;  to 
fish  with  a  bob  j- raw. 
bobbing  x—pp.  bobbed'. 

Bobbin,  (bob'bm)  n.  a  pieee 
of  wood  on  Which  round 
tape  thread  i!<  wound. 

Bobhinet,  (bob-in-«r)  n.  a 
sort  of  lace.  [wig. 

Bohwiff.  (bob'wig)ti.  a  short 

Bode,  (bOrl)  v.  t.  or  i.  to  pre- 
sage ;  to  foreshadow  ;  to  be 
an  omen  of  good  or  evil  ;— 
ppr.  bdd'ing  ;—pp.  bOd'ed; 
— ».  an  omen  or  portent. 

Bodice,  (iKxl'is)  n.  a  aort.of 
stays  for  women. 

Bodiless.  (bod'i-Ies)  a.  with- 
out body  ;  spiritual. 

Bodily,  (bod*!-!!)  a.  relating 
to  the  body  ;—ad.  all  in  a 
body  .completely,  in  person 

Bodkin,  (bodkin)  n.  an  in- 
strument to  bore  holes  or 
for  dressing  the  hair  ;  a 
Urge  blunt  needle. 

Body,  (bod'i)  n.  the  whole 
trunk  of  an  animal  or  tree: 
person;  main  part;  a  innss; 
a  number  of  i>ersons,  etc. ; 
spirit  in  liquor ;  a  system. 

Bodyguard,  (bod'i-gard)  n.  a 
guard  of  the  person. 

Bo<lv-Politic.  (bodi-pol'l-tik) 
M.  collective  body  of  people 
in  tivoUtieal  capacity. 

Bog.  (bog)  n.  a  ten  or  mo- 
rass ;  a  clump  of  grass  or 
sod  in  a  ninrass;— a.  bogg'y 

Bocgle.  (bog'l)  V.  i.  and  t.  to 
doubt ;  to  hesitate  as  from 
fear  of  a  specter:— 1».  bo'gle 

Bog-ore,  (bog 'ore)  n.  ore 
found  in  swamps  or  fens. 

Bohea.  (bn-hi')  n.  a  eotfse 
low-nHced  black  tea. 

Boil,  (boil )  n.  a  sore  iwel- 
ling;-v.  I.  to  bubble  through 
haat ;  to  be  hot  t  to  be  agi- 
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Atbores  sent  diligens  agrricola, 
quanim  adspiciet  bac<;ain  ipse 
numquam. — The  diligent  farm- 
er plants  trees,  of  which  he 


himself  will  never  see  the  f  rait. 
— Cicero. 
A  dog  in  the  manger  neither  eats 
nor  lets  others  cat. — Port. 
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tated:— V.  /.to cause  to  boil; 
to  dress  or  cook  in  any 
boiled  liquid  \-~pj>r.  boil'- 
ing  ;—>)/}.  or  a.  boiled*. 

Boiler,  (boiler;  n.  a  vessel 
for  boiling  ;one  who  boiU. 

Boisterous,  (bois'ter-us)  a. 
violent ;  noisy  ;  turbulent » 
stormy  ;-ra'/.  boisterously; 
— n.  bois'terousncss. 

Bold,  ( bold )  a.  dauntless  < 
daring;  brave:  having 
courage;  impudent:  8tana> 
ingout  to  view;  steep;— at/. 
boTii'ly*—/!.  boldness. 

Bold-faced,  (bold'fftst)  a.  Im- 
pudcntf— <!.,  n.  black  type. 

Bute,  (bole)  it.  tlie  round 
stem  or  body  of  a  tree. 

Boll,  (bol)  n.  a  pod  :  a  seed- 
ve»scl ;— I'.  I.  to  foi  ni  into 
a  round  pod  ;—/•?>.  boiled'. 

Bolster,  (Ddt'tttcr)  n.  a  long 
pillow  for  a  bed ;—'.'.  t.  to 
pad  ;  to  sup}x>rt  with  a  bol- 
ster ;  to  hoM  up. 

BoUtering.  (  bol'ster-ing)  vr. 
supportin;;  ;  holding  up. 

Bolt,  (bolt)  n.  bar  of  a  door ; 
an  arrow  ;  I igUtnin;::— f.  /. 
to  fasten  :  tu  »if  t ;  to  utter, 
throv.  or  swallow  hastily  ; 
—V.  I.  tp  leave  suddenly  ; 
ru»h  out :— n.  a  partv  split , 
n>r.  bdlf'ing ;  pp.  b'dU'ed. 

Bolter,  (bolt'er)  n.  a  sieve  to 
separ^^  flour  from  bran  ; 
a  acrateA«;',or  dexerter  of 
h\h  party  at  elections. 

fioluit,  ('i>d1-.»«)  M.  a  medici- 
nal mass  lai-ger  than  n  nill. 

Bondb,  (bum>M.  a  large  noU 
Jow  ball  or 
ajteil  of 
iron,  fillnd 
with  {K>w- 
der,  to  be 
thrown 
from  • 
niortir,  so 
M  to  ex- 
plode when  it  fall? ;  stroke. 

BomUiird,  (bum-ba.d)  i;.  t.  to 
attack  with  tMntbs,  shells, 
shot,  ftc,  thrown  from 
-mortars,  hnmb^  or  guns  ;— 
r/jr.  bombard 'iiig';  —  ;)ii. 
Dombard'ed;— H.  bombard- 
ment ;— n.  bombardier.' 

Bombazine,  (  hum-ha  -  z«n') 
n.  a  black  twilled  fabric  of 
silk  and  worsted,  princi- 
pally used  for  nioMrnin!r. 

Bombast,  (bum^bast)  k.  hi«rh 


sounding  words  ;— a.  con- 
sisting ot  swelling  words. 

Bombastic,  (bum-basfik)  a. 
inflated  ;  high  sounding. 

Bomb-ketch,  (bum'kcch)  n. 
a  ship  to  carry  bombs. 

Bona-flde.  (bd-na-fi-dfi)a.  in 
good  faith,  really,  trulv. 

Bond,  (  bond )  it.  anything 
that  bmds  ;— r.  f.  to  secure 
by  bond ;— «.  in  a  state  of 
slavery ;  captive;-/*,  bonds'- 
man,  one  bound  as  surety 
for  another,  or  himself. 

BondHgc,(bond'aj)  rt.slavery ; 
captivity;  state  of  restraint 

Bonded,  (bond'ed)  a.  lying 
under  bonds  to  pay  duty. 

Bondman,  (bund'man;  n.  a 
man  slave  ;  —fern,  b Jnd'- 
m  viil.  bond'woman.  etc. 

Bonn,  (bo'.i)  n.  the  hard  sub- 
stance forming  the  skele- 
ton of  an  animal :  a  piece 
of  bono  ;— tn  t.  to  take  out 
bones  from  Utc  flesh,  as  in 
cookeiy  :—ppr.  b&n'ing  ;— 
pp.  hone  r.  rs  turkey. 

Bonoset,  (bO^i'bCt)  n.  a  bitter 
herb  used  for  medicine. 

Done-setter,  (bOn'»et-ter)  n.  a 
nun  that  sets  b'xiken  hones 

fi(>iic-i>pavin,  (  bOn'-spav-in) 
II.  n  Iwny  excreRCcncc  on  a 
horse's  hough  (hok). 

Bonfire,  (bon^ir)  ii.  a  rejoic- 
ing tire  for  triumph. 

Bon-mot,  (bong'mfi)  n.  a 
wiUy  speech  ;  a  jest. 

Bonnet,  (bon'net)M.  a  cover- 
in.t;  for  the  head  :  head- 
dfesR,  liat,  cap,  etc.,  worn 
by  females. 

Benny,  (bon'nc)  a.  hand- 
so:ne  ;  bMuliiul  ;  gav  ; 
blithesome  i—aJ.  bon'nily. 

Bonus,  (buTi'u^)  n.  a  premi- 
um i!i  addition  to  interest 
on  n  loan,  cr  an  extra  divi- 
dend to  shareholder!;. 

Bony,  (boni)  a.  full  of 
bones  :  strong  ;  stout. 

Booby,  (boo'bi)  n.  a  dunce  ; 
a  dull  fellow  :  a  stupid  fel- 
low ;  a  water-bird  allied  to 
the  pelican,  remarkable 
for  its  apparent  stupidity. 

Book,  (booK)  n.  a  volume  to 
read  or  write  in  ;— i;.  t.  to 
enter  in  a  book:  ;»r».bookcd' 

Book-binder,  (book'btnd-cr) 
n.  one  who  binds  bonks. 

Bnokcsne,  (  book'kis  i  n.  a 
cise  for  holding  liooks. 


Bookish,  (book'ish)  a.  fond 
of  books;  eiven  to  reading; 
— «.  booK'lcss,  without 
books ;  unlearned. 

Book  -  keening,  (  book '  kSi>- 
ing)  It.  tlie  art  of  keeping 
accounts  in  a  regular  and 
systematic  manner  ;  —  ns. 
book' -account,  credits  or 
debits  in  a  ledger,  &c.  ; 
hook'keeper,  an  account- 
ant, or  merchant's  clcrK. 

Book-learning,  (  book'lem'- 
ing)  II.  acquaintance  with 
books;  learning  from  bocks 
rather  than  experience. 

Bookseller,  (book'scll-er) ».  a 
pcrsoa  who  sells  new  and 
old  books  I  a  merchant. 

Bookworm,  (book'wurm)  fi. 
a  close  ittudent;  a  worm 
that  eats  holes  i.i  books.  . 

Boom,  (bwmi)  ii.{i  spar  to  ex- 
tend the  bottom  of  a  sail ; 
a  chain  or  cable  across  a 
river  ;  —  v.  t.  to  roar  ;  to 
swell ;  to  cry.  as  the  bit- 
tern: to  rush  with  violence, 
as  a  s!ii')  under  sail  '.—n.  ft 
sudden  n«i  »u  v  inpri.  tat. 

Bomerang,  (bom'c-i-nng)  u.  a 
hard-wood  minsile  used  by 
the  n-\tives  of  Australia, 
shaped  like  the  segment 
of  a  circle,  so  that  when 
thrown  to  a  distance,  it  re- 
turns towards  the  thrower. 

Boon,  (boon)  a.  gav ;  merry  ; 
kind  ;  liberal ;  cheerful  ;— 
n.  a  gift ;  a  favor ;  answer 
to  a  prayer  or  petition. 

Boor,  (  boor )  n.  a  clown  ; 
countryman  ;  a  rustic;  any 
coarse  ornwRward  person. 

Boorish,  (boor'ish)  a.  clown- 
ish; rustic;  rude;  illiterate, 

Booi-ishriess,  ( boor'ish-ncse) 
n.  coarseness  of  manners  ; 
rusticity ;  clownishness. 

Boosy,  (boo'zi)  a.  intoxi- 
cated ;  merry  with  drink- 
ing liquor ;  fuddled. 

Boot,  (boot)  r,  t.  to  pwfll ;  to 
put  on  boots  \—n.  a  cover- 
ing for  the  foijt  and  legs  ; 
a  Dox  or  r^cejitaclc  in  a 
coach:  an  old  instrument  of 
torture  for  the  legn;  n.  ad- 
vantage: profit?  --j)l.  boots. 

Bootlu  ( booth  )  n.  a  slight 
temporary  shelter :  a  stall. 

Bootjsck.  (hoot'jnk)    n.  an 

implement  for  pulling  off- 

•    Ivwts  ;  —  w  s.  bnot '  tree,   • 
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A  beautiful  and  chaste  woman 
IS  the  perfect  workmanship  of 
God,  the  true  glory  of  angels, 
the  rare  miracle  of  the  earth. 


and  sole  wonder  of  the  world. 
— Hermes. 
A  distended  stomach  never  nour- 
ishes a  sprightly  mind. 


BOOTLESS 


Co 


BOVniE 


mould  to  widen  the  Itg  of 

■  boot  I  bootee',  a  half  boot 
Bootless,  (boofiea)  n.   un- 

proStabK!  t  useleta  t  uua- 

Yaiiiug;— acf.  boot'lcs«!y  t 

—n.  boof  lewnesd. 
Booty.  (  boon;  n.  pillage  i 

plunder « spoil ;  proQt. 
Bo-peep,  (bd-pep')  n.  a  play 

among  children. 
Boraerc.  (bdr'aO  the  name  of 


a  ^nt ;  buclou. 

Borax,  (bd'rakt)  ii.  a  shlninflr 
mineral  salt  used  for  sold- 
ering, and  also  iu  medicine. 

Border,  (itoKdec^  n.  an  cdget 
boundaiy :—  v.  t.  or  i.  to 
make  or  adorn  with  a  bor- 

2er  i  to   approach    to   or 
mch  i—ppr.  boi^dering  ;— 
pa.  bor'dered ,  edited. 
Borderer,  (bor'der-er)  n.  one 
who  dwells  on  the  border. 
Bore,  (bdr)  r.  t.  to  bite  or 

Eiercc  with  an  instrument; 
>  make  a  hole  in ;  to  weary 
by  ceaseless  repetition  ;—r. 
t.  to  penetrate  by  boring ; 
— n.  a  hole  made  by  borine; 
a  tiresome  person  ;  the  di- 
mensions of  the  cavity  of 
a  ^n  (  the  sudden  rise  of 

^  th«  tide  in  a  river  or  estn- 
arr,  which  is  accompanied 
with  a  loud  noise  \—ppr. 
bdr'ing  ;—pp.  bored'. 

Boreal,  (  bd're-al )  a.  north- 
em  ;  pertaining  to  the 
north,  or  north-wind. 

Boreas,  (bd're-as)  n.  the 
bellowing  north  wind. 

Borecole,  (bdr^kol)  n.  a  spe- 
ciea  of  cabbage. 

Bom,  (bom)  pp.  of  Bear,  to 
bring  forth  i  existing. 

Borne,  fbdm)  pjK  ot  Bear, 
earned  ;  supported  t  con- 
veyed. Tporate  town. 

Borough,  f  bur6)  n.  a  cor- 

Borrow,  (bor'd)  v.  t.  to  take 
by  consent  to  use  and  re- 
turn the  same,  or  an  equiv- 
alent ;  to  obtain  from  an- 
Otlieron  loan  or  credit:  to 
adopt  an  autlior's  words 
or  style.  —  h.  borrower  ;— 
ppr.  por'rowing »— pp.  bor*- 
rowed  \  0.  f  cb'f  ioni". . 

Boaeage,  (boc'kaj)  n.  under- 
wood: thick  foliage;  thick- 
et: o.  bo»'k\i.  bushy:  shady. 

Bosh  I  ear.,  n.  silly  nonsense. 

Bosom,  (boo' sum)  n.  (he 
breast  of  a  human  being 


or  the  port  of  the  dress 
which  covers  itt-^.  the 
•eat  of  the  nansiobs  and 
operations  of  the  mind  \ 
the  heart;  the  interior;  ony 
receptacle  or  enclosure  ;— 
V.  t.  to  conceal  ;  to  keep 
with  care  ;— a.  intimate  : 
coniidential  ipu.  bu  Miaied. 

Boss,  (boe)  n.  a  stud  ;  knob ; 
raised  work  ;  n  master ;  au 
employer  of  Ut>or;  a  name 
for  the  buffalo  ;— n.  bossy, 
a  familiar  numo  for  a  calf. 

BosKcd.  (host)  a.  ornamented 
with  bo!(sc8  ;  povemcd. 

Botanic,  (bo-tan'ik)  a.  rclat* 
in;;  to  plants,  or  extracts  of 
herbs  uked  in  medicine. 

Botanist,  (bot'an-ist)  n.  a 
person  akilk'd  in  plants. 

Botanize,  (bot'an-Iz)  r.  i.  to 
search  forand  collect  spec- 
imens of  different  plants. 

Botany,  (bot'a-ni  }  n.  tliat 
branch  of  natural  history 
that  treats  of  plants. 

Botch,  (](>och)  n.  a  swelling; 
a  person  who  botches  or 
spoils  anything ;  work  ill- 
finished  ;  —  r.  t.  to  patch, 
mend,  or  do  a  thing  clum- 
sily:—a.  botch'y ;  —  nnr. 
botcii'int  x—pp.  botched'. 

Both,  (bOtii)a.  andi;ron.  the 
two;  the  one  and  the  other 

Bother,  (Woth'cr)  r.  t.  to  tease 
or  perplex  x—ppr.  both'er- 
Ing  i—pp.  both'ered. 

Bots,  (bota)  M.  />/.  "worms  in 
the  inte^ines  of  horses. 

Bottle.  ( boti  )  ti.  A  hollow 
glass  V4^el  for  holding 
fiquids;  the  contenU  of  it ; 
—V.  t.  to  pat  into  bottles;— 
ppr.  botf  ling;— ;>p.  bott'lcd 

Bottom,  (bot'uni) ».  the  low- 
est part; 'the  ground  under 
water  ;  that  on  which  ony- 
thinff  rests  or  is  founded : 
a  Talley ;  dregi  ;  a  ship  ;— 
t».  t.  furnish  with  or  to 
reach  bottom;— r.  i.  to  rest 
upon  the  bottom  ;  —  ppr. 
bot'toming!— pp.  bottomed' 

Bottomless,  (bot'uni.- Ics)  a. 
fathomless;  endless  depth. 

Bottomry,  (bot'um-ri)  It.  the 
act  of  borrowing  money  on 
the  pledge  of  a  ship. 

Boudoir,  (  boo '  dwar  )  ti.  a 
small  room  where  one  may 
retire  to  be  alone ;  a  lady's 
prirate  room. 


Bough,  (bow)  M.  branch  of  a 
tree  I  arm  or  lan^  ktiovt 

Bought,  (bawt)pre(.  wa^pp. 
of  JJuy,  purchased. 

Bougie,  (buo'zhO)  ».  a  wax 
candle  I  a  surgical  instm- 
ment  for  bladder,      [rock. 

Boulder,  f bowl'dr)  n.  a  large 

Bounce,  (oouns)  v.  i.  to  leap; 
to  spring;  to  boast  or  bully; 
— n.  a  leap  ;  a  sudden  noise 
or  heavy  blow  ;  a  boast ;  a 
lie  \—ppr  bounc'ing  \—pp. 
bounced',      (bully  ;  a    he. 

Bouncer,  (bouns'er)   ti.   a 

Boimd,  (bound )  r.  t.  or  i.  to 
limit ;  restrain  ;  to  fprini:; 
to  surround ;— a.  destined  ; 
goingto  i—iijir.  bounding; 
-/>/>.  bounded' ;— «.  a  liui- 
it;  a  spring;  a  leap. 

Boundarv,  (hound'a-ri)  n.  a 
limit ;  bound ;  barrier. 

Bounden,  (bound'eu)  a.  neC" 
essary ;  obligatory. 

Boundles«,(bound'le8)n.  un- 
limited ;  vast ;— n.  bound'- 
lessness,  without  bounds. 

Bounteous,  ( boun'te-ns)  a. 
liberal  ;  kind  ;  willing  to 
l)estow:— m/r9.  boun'tcous- 

. .  ly,  bouri'tifnlly;— n.t.ljoun'- 
tcotisness,  boun'tifulness. 

Bountiful.  (boun'te-ful>  a. 
free;  generous;  benevolent 

Bounty,  (boun'ti )  h.  liberal- 

;.  ity  in  giving ;  the  gift  be- 

•1  stowed;  a  premium:  a  sum 
of  money  offered  t«>  enter 
the  amiy,  &c.  i  grace. 

Bouquet,  (boo-ka',  boo'kS)>i. 
a  bunch  of  flowers. 

Bourbcn,  (boor-bon)  »i,  kind 
of  wliiskcy,  named  from 
t'le  county  in  Kentucky, 
U.  S.,  where  it  on|E;inatea ; 
also,  a  political  de8i<:nation 
applied  to  any  old-fash- 
ioned party  which  nets  un- 
mindful of  past  experience 

Bourgeois,  (bur-jois')  n.  a 
small  printing  type  :  (f>.) 
bourgeoisie,  (boorzh-waw'- 
ze)  the  common  people  or 
middle  claMCs. 

Bourgeon,  (bur'jun)  v.  t.  to 
put  forth  buds  ;  to  prow. 

Bourne,  (boom)  >i.  a  bound ; 
limit ;  the  next  world. 

Bourse,  (boon*)  n.  a  French 
merchants'  Exchange. 

Bout,  (bout)  n.  a  turn  :  trial; 
debauch.       [ing  to  cattle. 

Bovine,  (bfllrln)  «.  pertain- 
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,A  blembh  may  be  taken  out  of  a 
diamond  by  careful  polishing:; 
but  if  your  \w)rds  have  the 
least  blemish,  there  is  no  way 


to  eflFacc  it.  (Chin«c.)— Cow- 

FUCIUS. 

A  desperate  disease  must  have  a 
desperate  cure. 


SOW 
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BEAHBT 


Bow,  (bow)  V.  t.  and  t.  to 
bend  down  i  to  talut*  i  to 
snbdue  t  to  yield  i  n.  an  act 
of  rcTtrence  or  reapeet,  etc 

Bow.  (b6)  N.  an  invtrument 
to  shoot  arrows  >  anything 
of  a  curved  shape,  as  the 
rainbow;  window;  a  tddle- 
Btick  I  fore  of  a  ship  t  a 
yoke  I— a.  shaped  like  an 
arch:  ai»ur'leo0e(/,crooked 
as  knees  eurrmg  out  i—n$, 
bowtt-knife,  k>ng  $tiMntg 
blade.  lir»t  used  by  CoT. 
Bowie,  a  n<^orious  duellist, 
(South  U.  8.) I  bowline, 
rope  to  hold  a  sail  to  the 
wind  I  boufman,  leading 
oaraman  i  bow'faWt  tool  to 
curre  board  edges  i  bonf' 
$hot,  a  short  space ;  arruw'a 
flight  I  bov'MirtV,  spar  slop- 
ing from  the  nead  of  ships  t 
6our'<trtMg,(of  a  bowkacord 
used  for  strangulation  in 
Turkey  <  bow-window,  a 
semi-circular  one. 

Bowlder,  (boi'der)  m.  a  roek. 

Bowels.  (bowli)N.i>).  the  in- 
testines ;  interior  ports  of 
body;^.  the  heart!  pity. 

Bower,  (bow'er)  n.  an  arbor; 
an  anchor  x  a  term  in  oards. 

Bowery,  (bow'er-i)  a.  shady. 

Bowl,  (bti)  n.  a  deep  vessel  t 
the  round,  hollow  part  of 
anything;  a  wooden  ball 
for  rolling  along  the 
ground ;— V.  f.  or  t.  to  play 
at  bowls ;  to  roll  along  like 
a  bowl   to  throw  at  cricket 

Bowling-green. n. level  piece 
of  ground  for  bowling ;  the 
Battery  off  N.  York  island. 

Box.  (boks)  n.  a  tree  remark- 
able for  the  hardness  and 
smoothness  of  Its  wood ;  a 
wooden  case  ;  the  contents 
of  a  box  I  blow  on  the  ear  ; 

Bnvate  seats  in  a  theater: 
ie  driver's  sent  on  a  car- 
riage:— r.  I.  or  i.  to  put  in 
a  box  ;  to  strike  with  the 
hand;  to  flsrnt  with  the 
fists ;  —  ppr.  box'ing  {— ppw 
boxed?  t—n.  box'er. 

Bojt  (hoy)  II.  a  male  ehild ; 
-a.  Doykh,  ehikiish.  trif- 
fling  ;-ac/.  bAyinhly  i— it. 
bAylih'QeM  t— n.  tXtjThood, 
youth ;  adoleseence. 

Bojreotting.  (-koting)  n.  hi 
ihtlaiKf,  a  league  among 
ttaaats  not  to  Tease  prem> 


ises  from  which  any  tenant 
has  been  et'irted— hence, 
intimidation;  social  excom- 
munication ;  con«piraey  of 
discharged  hands  not  to 
buy  from  dealers  the  warea 
of,  or  to  work  for  offending 
empk>yera  r— V.  t.  Boycott, 
(name  of  Irish  land  agentX 
undermine  one's  business, 
and  thus  bring  him  to  tcnna 

Brace,  (brfts)  n.  that  which 
holds;  a  scran;  a  pair  or 
coupl.>;  a  mark  in  printing 
connecting  two  or  more 
words  or  lines  (<%A^);~in 
pi.  straps  that  hold  up  the 
trousers:  ropes  lor  turning 
the  vards  of  a  ship ;— v.  f. 
to  tighten  ;  to  make  Arm  ; 
to  strengthen  ^ppr.  or  a. 
brae'ing.  binding,  etc;— 
pp.  btieed'.  strengthened. 

Bracelet,  (brislet)  a.  an  or- 
nament for  the  wrist. 

Brack,  (brik)  a.  a  dug  for 
tracking  game  ;  a  bitch. 

Bracket,  (Grak'et)  n.  a  con- 
trivance for  holding  things 
together;-  a  support  for 
something  fastened  ta  a 
wall  i—ul.  marks,  thus  (  ]. 
for  inclosing  words  ;— p.  t. 
to  put  within  brackets;  to 
l^ce  on  brackets  t—pnr. 
Drack'eting;  mt.  brack'eted 

BraekUh,  (braVUh)  a.  rath- 
er salt  I— M.  brackishneaa. 

Brset,  (brakt)  u.  an  irregu- 
laHy  developed  laai  ^-a 
brac'teal.  having  bracts. 

Brad,  ( brad  )  «.  a  slender 
headless  nail  ;  a  brad-awl. 

Brag,  (brag)  v.  t.  to  tKMwt :  to 

xer  ;  —  N.   a  boast  or 

;ing  t  thing  boasted  ;  - 
ppr.hng-f^ingiop.  bragged' 

Braggadocio,  (brsg-a-dA- 
shi^)  a.  a  boasting,  ignor- 
ant fellow  :  empty  bluster. 

Braggart,  (brac'art)  a.  a  vain 
boaster;— a.  boastful. 

Brahma,  'bri'ma)  au  a  Hin- 
doo god ;— a.  breed  of  hens. 

Brahmin,  (bra'niin)  a.  a  per- 
son of  the  highest  easte,  or 
a  prfest  among  the  Hin- 
dus;—a.  brA'minicaL 

Braid,  (hrftd)  v.  t.  to  weave 
together :  phut ;  fold;— a.  a 
string,  cord,  or  other  text- 
ure; a  sort  of  lace  :  edging; 
"Ppr.  braiding;— pf».  or 
o.  Draid'edt  interwoven. 


ftwaiwer ; 
boasting: 


Brain,  (br&n)  it.  soft  nervous 
substance  within  the  skull: 
tlie  seat  of  sensation  and 
intellect  t  the  intellect ;— 1>. 
t.  ij  dash  out  the  brains  of. 

Braiu-lever,  (bran'fc-ver)  a. 
iiiflamxnation  of  the  brain. 

BrainlccM,  (brau'lcs)  a.  with- 
out undcriitanding  ;  silly. 

Bminpan,  (br&n'pan)  a.  tue 
skull  contidning  brains. 

6r.iiu-«>ick,(bran^sik)a.  dis- 
eased  in  the  intellect. 

Brake,  (brik)  a.  a  thicket  of 

.  shruiw.  ferns  or  bru;rs :  in- 
strunicnt  for  d;-eafling  flai^: 
a  bit  for  horses  ;  handle  of 

,  a  pump  ;  an  instrument 
for  retarding  the  motion 
of  wheels,  on  railways,  ftc. 

Bnkeinaiu    (  br&k'man  )  %■ 

.  one  who  maneges  the 
brake  on  railroads . 

Brakv.  (brek-i)  n.  full  of 
brakes ;  rou;;h  ;  thorny. 

Bianiblc,  (  bram '  bl )  a.  a 
prickly   plant,  or   shruh. 

Bran,  (unm)  a.  the  outer 
coats  of  grain  separated 
from  the  fipur  by  grinding 

Branch.  (branah)M.  a  limb; 
a  bough  ;  the  shogt^  of  a 
tree  or  plant  from  thu 
main  stem,  or  from  an- 
other branch ;  a  stream  en- 
teiing  a  larger  one  t  a  di- 
vision of  a  subject,  ftc.  I— 
V.  t.  or  f.  to  divide  into 
shoots  or  distinct  parts ;  to 
ramify  ;  to  fork  ;  —  ppr. 
branch'iiig:-«p.  branched'. 

Branchless.  ( bransli'lcs  )  a. 
havincrno  branches ;  naked 

Branchlct,  (bronshlct)  n.  a 
little  branch  or  division. 

Branchy,  (bransh'i)  a.  full 
of  wide-spread  branches. 

Brand,  (brand)  r.  f.  to  bum 
with  a  hot  iron ;  to  fix  a 
mark  of  infamy  upon  ;— 
N.  a  burnt  piece  of  wood ; 
a  waviBffsword  that  glitters 
as  if  it  flamed  ;  an  iron  to 
bum  the  fifTure  of  letters ; 
mark  burnt ;  a  stigma ;  — 

«^r.  brRnd*ing  i—pp.  or  a. 
raiul'ecl,  i4i|ein«iuied. 
Brandish,  (brandish)  v.  f.  to 
raise;  to  wave;  to  snake;  to 
flotjri^h.  as  a  sword  \—ppr. 
bcandish'in^ ;— pn-  brand'- 
ishcd  }— M.  o  wovinjr. 
Brandy,  (bran'di;  n.  a  spirit 
distilled  from  wine,  teu 
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Casus  vbique  valet:  semper  tibi 
pendeat  hamus  quo  minime 
credas  gurgite,  piscis  erit.~ 
Luck    affects  everything;    let 


your  hook  always  be  cast  ia 
the  stream;  when  you  least  ex- 
pect it  there  will  be  fish. — Ov. 
All  venture,  all  lose. 


SEANNY 


OT 
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Brauur.  (bran'i)  a.'  comiiit- 
ins  ot.  or  like  bnm. 

Brant,  (brant)  u.  a  Mrild  fowl 
of  tbe  goose  kind. 

Draiscr,  (br&'zher)  n.  one 
who  works  in  br&m ;  a  pan 
for  holdtiisr  eoalt. 

BroM,  (bras)  a.  an  tSay  of 
copper  and  line,  of  a  ycl- 
k>w  e(dor;  impudence  j—a. 
braa^y,of  or  hard  as  brasit; 
braze  n-ifaccd  t  saucy. 

Brat,  (brat)«.  *  child,  (wit/.) 

Bravado,  (bra-va'do)  ♦*.  a 
boastful  threat;  braff. 

Brave,  (brav)  a.  coura^ons; 
gallant ;  noble:— p.  t.  to  ca- 
comitcrvrith  firmness;  to 
defy  ^-n.  an  Indian  vr&r- 
riorj  a  brave  man;— a;/. 
hncvtrlji-^tjir.  braving;— 
pp>.  br&vcd ,  defied. 

Bravery,  (briVer-i)  n.  cour- 
age; heroism;  valor;  dauut- 
lessnosH;  intrepidity;  a  dia- 
play  of  courage. 

Bnivo,  (bril'vo)  ».  a  daring 
villjlu;  a  bahdit ;  au  assas- 
sin ;—excla.  well  done  1 

Bravura,  (bra-voo'ra)  ». 
<  mus.  )  soni[;«  requi  inj: 
great  spirit  and  volubility. 

Brawl,  (brawl)  v.  {.  to  make 
a  loud  noise  t  to  scold  ;~ii. 
a  qiuarrcl ;  squabble  ;  a 
great  noise  ;—ppr.  brawl'- 
fng  i-^fp,  brawled' ; — a. 
l^wVir,  a  wrajiBler. 

Brawn,  (brawn  T  i.  a  boar's 
or  swine's  ilcsh  ;  a  mxiscu- 
lar  parti  muscularstrcngth 

Brawny,  (brawn'i)  a.  fleshy; 
bulky  ;  stron?  ;  firm. 

Bray,  (bra)  r.  t.  to  beat ;  to 
pound  in  a  mortar  ;—v.  i. 
to  make  a  harsh  noise  ;— 
m.  cry  of  an  ass;— npr.  ap.d 
n.  bray'ing  i—rp.  Drr.ycd'. 

Brayer,  (hrd'cr;  n.  one  who 

'  b.-ays  like  au  acs  ;  an  in- 
strument to  grind  or spread 
ink  in  printing. 

Braze,  (br&z)  r.  I.  to  cover 
or  EoI'Jer  with  brass;— ^j>r. 
andn.  brftz'ing. 

Brazen,  (br&'zn)  a.  made  of 
brass;  impudent;  bold  i—v. 
i.  to  be  impudent;  to  bully; 
—H.  braz'cnness. 

Bra  zcnf aeed.  (  bra'  zn-fist)  a. 
impudent;  bold  to  excess. 

Broach,  (hrieh)  n.  an.  open- 
ing; a  rupture  ;  a  breaking 
Off  1dw,'fte. ;  a  quanicl. 


Brcachy,  (bricUi  )  n.  apt  to 
break  fences;  unruly. 

BrcaO.  (bred)  n.  food  made 
of  flour  or  mecl ;  provLt- 
iuns  in  general ;  livelihood 

Breadtituil,  (bred'stuf)  a. 
wheat,  oats, ry corneal,  tc, 
of  w!iich  bread  ts  made  ;— 
pi.  bread's  tufts,  cereals. 

Bread-fruit-tree,  (bred'f  root- 
tre>  a.  a  t.-ee  growing  in 
the  South  Sea  Iilnnds, 
winc!i  prodnce:}  afruittliat 
is  roasted  for  bread. 

Breadth,  (brcdth)  n.  extent 
f  ro'.n  side  to  side ;  width. 

Break,  (brik)  v.  f.  and  i. 
[pret.  broke  i  on.  broke, 
broken]  to  part  i>y  force  ; 
to  bunt,  rend  or  shatter ; 
to  crush;  to  violate ;  to  sep- 
arate ;  to  burst  forth  ;  to 
fall  out ;  to  time ;  to  make 
or  become  bankrupt  t  to 
dawn,  OS  the  dzy  »  to  lose 
health;— /»pr.  breaking;- 
».  state  of  being  broken  ; 
a  -pause  or  interruption  ; 
an  opening  »  failure. 

Breakage,  (brak'aj)  n.  allow- 
ance for  thi;ig3  broken. 

Breaker,  (b.-ak'cr)  a.  that 
which  or  one  who  breaks ; 
wa\ces  broken  on  t!ie  beach. 

Breakfast,  (brek'fast)  ;i.  the 
first  meal  in  tha  day ;— v.  i. 
to  eat  the  first  meal  in  the 
day  j— i;.  t.  to  furnish  with 
breakfast ;  — ppr.  break' - 
fasting ;— pi>.break'f  astcd. 

Breakwater,  (brftk'waw-te:) 
II.  a  wall  or  mole  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  harbor  to  break 
the  force  of  the  waircs. 

Bream,  (bre.-;i)r.  /.to  cleanse 
a  sliip'a  bottom  ;— a.  a  fish. 

Breast,  (brcr.t>».  t'le  part  of 
t!}e  body  between  tlic  neck 
and  t!ie  boHy  ;— /j.  eon- 
science  :  disposilion;  a&'cc- 
ttons  ;  —  r.  t.  to  meet  in 
front,  and  oppose  ;— /^pr. 
breast'ing  i—pp-  breastfed. 

Br3a3t-plr.te,  ( l>rcst'plut )  n. 
defensive  armor  for  tlie 
breast  t  a  folded  piece  of 
cloth  worn  by  the  Jewish 
hi^  priest :  n.oral  defence. 

Breast-work,  (brest'wurk)  a. 
a-ijarapet  for  defence. 

Breath,  (brctU)  ».  the  air 
drawn  in  and  expelled 
from  the  lungs  in  respira- 
tion t  a  single  breatliing  or 


the  time  it  occupies  i-^Jli/- 
life;  a  pause  ;  an  instant;  a 
gentle  breeze  r  a  whisper. 

Breathe,  (bretli)  r.  i.  to  draw 
into  and  ex;;cl  air  from 
the  lungs  ;  to  respire ;  to 
live  » to  re-jt  i  to  utter  softly 
or  in  private  t  to  infuse  by 
breathing ;  to  givevent  to ; 
—pp.  breathed  ,  exercised. 

Brcatliing,  (brttli'ing)».  res- 
piration ;cxlialin^;  venting 

Brcatliless.  (brcth'tes)  a.  out 
of  breath  ;  silent  with  la- 
bor ;  dead  ?— n.  brectliless- 
ness  ;—<t(l.  breath'Icisly. 

Bred,  (brcd)>>re/.  and  pp.  of 
Breed;  brought  up. 

Breecht  (brSchi  a.  the  lower 
pnrt  of  the  body  behind  ; 
hinder  part  of  a  gun,  l:c. 

Brecchcs,(b:'cc!i'ez)  n.  a  gxu"- 
mcnt  worn  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  body ;  t.-ouscrs. 

Breech-loader.  (Urcch-lOd-cr) 
n.a  flrc-c.-in  that  receives 
its  charge  at  the  breceh  in- 
stead of  the  muzzle. 

Breed,  (bred)  i*.  I.  or  i.  [pret. 
and  pp.  b.-vdj  to  produce  ; 
to  generate  ;  to  hatch  ;  to 
cause  or  ncca&ion  ;  to  train 
or  bring  up  ;— n.  oftspringi 
I»rogcny  ;  kind  ;  a  brood : 
m.  oreeaer,  grower;  source. 

Breeding,  (bred'ing)  ».  % 
bringing  up  ;  education  ; 
iiurtore:training(  manners 

Breeze,  (briz)  a.  a  gentle 
wind :  a  wind  at  sea  that 
often  rises  suddenly;  a  fuss 

Breezy,  (br€z^)  a.  fanned 
with  or  subject  to  breezes. 

Brethem,  (breth'ren)  m.  pL 
of  Brothert,  (scriptural;. 

Bretticet.  (brerti-s4^z)  n.  r>L 
wooden  supports  for  tno 
roof  of  a  uoal-mme  to  pre- 
vent Its  falling  in. 

Sreve.  (briv)  n.  mark  of  the 
longest  sound  in  music,  or 
short  C)  sound  of  vowels. 

Brevet.  (i>re-ver>  n.  a  com- 
mission eotithnff  an  officer 
to  take  rank  above  that  for 
which  he  receives  pay;  v.t. 

Breviary,  (bre'vinir-i)  n.  an 
epiton;keof  a  K.C.  pmver-b. 

Brevier,  (bre-vSr)  a.  printing 
typi^,  size  above  minion. 

Brevity,  (breVi-ti)  ii.  short- 
ness; conciseness:  dispatch 

Brew,  (broo)  v.  i.  to  make 
beer,  ale,  fte.  t  to  be  in  a 
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A  'divided  family  can  no  more 
stand  than  a  divided  common- 
weailh. 

All  your  geese  are  swans. 


A  determination  never  to  deceive 
often  exposes  ns  to  deception. 
(Fr.) — La  Rochefoucauld. 

A  man's  house  is  his  castle. 
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BBOCHUBE 


state  of  preparation  t—v.  t. 
to  boil  and  mix;  to  prepare 
malt  and  hop«  and  to  per- 
form the  bubinoM  of  brcvr- 
iag  \  to  contrive  and  plot ; 
—ppr.  and  n.  bre  Ving  ;— 
pp.  brewed'.  [brews. 

Brewer,  (brOO'cr)  one  who 

Brewery,  (brCO'cr-i)  n.  a 
house  where  beeris  brewed 

Brcwis,  (bru-is)  n.  crusts  of 
wheat,  rye  and  Indian 
bread,  soitened  with  milk. 

Bribe,  (brib)  n.  aomethins 
given  to  pervert  or  influ- 
ence unduly  the  judgment, 
or  corrupt  the  conduct  ;— 
V.  t.  to  f^n  or  corrupt  by 
gifts  to  give  a  certain  vote  ; 
—ns.  briD'enr,  brib'er. 

Bric-a-brac,  (bre^-a-brak)  n. 
ancient  pottery.  Sect  small 
household  articles  of  orna- 
ment or  taste  ia  general ; — 
a.  denoting  a  variety  of 
indescribable  articles. 

Brick,  (brik)  n.  an  oblong  or 
square  piece  of  burnt  clay ; 
— w.  t.  to  lay  or  pnve  with 
bricks; — a.  Duilt  of  brick. 

Brickbat,  (brik'bat)  n.  a 
broken  part  of  n  brick. 

Brick-kiln,  (brik'-kiln)  n.  a 
kiln  for  burning  bricks. 

Bricklayer,  (brik'ia-Cr)  n.  a 
masom  a  worker  fn  bricks. 

Brickmaker,(brik'mak-er)  n. 
one  who  mr.kes  bricks. 

Bridal,  (brl'dal)  n.  a  mar- 


riage feast  t  a  wedding ; 
a.  belonging  to  a  bride,  etc. 

Bride,  (brid)  n.  a  woman  to 
be,  or  newly  married. 

Bride-cake,  (brid'kak)  n. 
eake  given  at  a  wedding. 

Bridegroom,  (brid'frroOm)  n. 
a  man  about  to  be, or  ncv- 
ly  married  ;  —ns.  bride's'- 
maid  or  bride's'-man  —  r.l- 
tendantsct  a  wedding,  who 
"  stond  up"  with  the  bride 
and  bridegroom. 

Bridge,  (brij)  a.  a  atnicture 
for  carr>-ing  a  road  cerocs 
a  river,  &c. ;  anything  like 
a  bridge »— r.  t.  to  span,  &c. 

Bridle,  (brrdl)  n.  an  inftru- 
mcnt  to  govern  or  guide  a 
horse  ^— r.  t.  to  i)nt  on  or 
manage  with  a  bridle  ;  to 
check  » restrain  ;  —  r.  i.  to 
hold  up  the  head  ;  to  show 
spirit;  — P7>r,  brid'ling;  — 
pp.  bridled,  held  in  check. 


Brief,  (bref)  a.  short ;  cou- 
cise  J  —  n.  short  writing  ; 
epitome  of  a  client's  cause, 
&c. ; — n.  b;-iel'ncss ;  —  a^. 
briefly,  in  few  words  ;— 
a.  brid'lcas,  noting  a  law- 
yer without  business. 

Brier,  (brl'cr;  >u  a  very  prick- 
ly shrub;  the  wifd-bricr, 
and  the  sweet-brier,  spe- 
cies of  the  roco  ;— a.  briery. 

Brig,  (brig)  n.  a  vessel  with 
two  mrists,  square-rigged 
like  a  ship's  main-mastand 
f  cre-mast ;  a  brinmtine. 

Brigade,  (brig-Ad*)  a.  troops 
under  a  general  ofScer  ;— 
r.  (.  to  form  into  brigades. 

Brigadier,  (brig-andCf)  It.  an 
otilcercommanding  a  brig- 
ade,       rberi  a  freebooter. 

Brigand,  (brig'and)  n.  a  rob- 

Brigandage,  (bng'and-aj)  n. 
f  reebooting ;  pmnder. 

Bright,  (brttja.  fullof  light; 
shining  t  clear  i  evident ; 
illiutrious  i  clever  ;  —  cuL 
brighf  br ;— n.  brinht'ness. 

Brighten,  (britTn)  Vj  t.  or  i. 


iij^iiicii,  I  wru  11/  i>  I.  wr  I. 

to  make  brighter  brighter; 
to  cheer  or  gladden  i  to 
make  v.'ittv  or  acute;  to  be- 
come bri^Iit  t  to  polish  ;  t  J 
clear  up  ;—ipr.  brighren- 
ing  t—'ip.  b.ighf ened. 

BrilUant,  (bril'yant)  ou  shin- 
ing; snarkling ;  glittcriDg : 
spTonaid;— n.  a  diamond 
cat  into  imglcs  ;—ac/.  brill'- 
lantly ;— n.  uriil'iancy. 

Grim,  (brim)  n.  the  edge  t 
side;  bank;  the  top  x—n-Jh. 
brimming,  brim'f  ui,to  the 
brim,  overflowing. 

Brimstone,  (brim'stOn)  n.  a 
yellow  mineral ;  sulphur. 

Brindled,  (briad'ld)  a. 
streaked  witli  brown  spots. 

Brine,  (brin)  n.  the  sea;  water 
imprecmated  with  salt 

Bring,  coring)  v.  t.  {pret. 
and  j>p.  brouglil]  to  con- 
voy  or  carry  to ;  to  fetch 
from  I  to  draw  or  induce ; 
—ppr.  brini^ing. 

Brink,  (brfngk)  n.  the  edge 
of  a  steep  place,  cr  of  a 
river;  side  ;  verge  ;  border. 

Briny,  (brin'i)  a.  pertaining 
to  brine  cr  the  sea  ;  salt. 

Brisk,  (brisk)  a.  quick  ;  full 
of  life  t  jovial ;  brijrht ; 
1  i veiy  t  eiforveacin  g  ;  ^>  n. 
brisk'ness,  vivacity. 


Brisket,  (brisk'ct)  m.  pai  I  c. 
the  breast,  next  the  ribs, 
which  is  very  gristly. 

Briskly,  (brisk'li)  adv.  ac- 
tively t  vigortiualy  ;  with 
life,  energy,  and  spiiit. 

Bristle.  ( bm'sl)  n.  short, 
stiff  hairs,  as  of  swine ;— r. 
t.  to  stand  erect,  as  bristles; 
—I',  t.  to  cause  to  rise  in 
bristles  i—ppr.  brisf ling  ;— 
pp.  brisf  led  i—ad.  bristiy. 

Brit,  0>Til)  fu  a  smaU  fish  of 
the  nert ing  kind. 

Brilannia^-metal,  (  bri-tan'i-a- 
mef  el)  n.  a  metallic  com- 
pound chiefly  of  block  tin 

Britaitnic,  (bn-tan'ik)  Brit- 
ish, (brifish)  a.  pertaining 
to  Great  Britain,  &c.  ^-n. 

_  Briton,  a  native  of  Or.  Br. 

BfiUlc,( brill)  a.  apt  to  break; 
short  t  weak ;  frail ;  —  n. 
brifUeaess,.  f  ragiUty. 

Britzska,  (bns'ku)  m.  wagon. 

Broach,  fbrucU)n.  a  spit;— 
V.  t.  to  tap  t  to  begin  upon 
or  open  up  a  business ;  to 
pierce  as  with  a  spit ;  to  let 
out;— ppr.  broach'ing:— j9!p. 
broached'  i— m.  broach'er. 

Broad,  (brawd)  a.  wide ;  ex- 
tended from  aide  tn  side  ; 
unreserved  t  unrestricted ; 
gross ;  indelicate;— n.  broad'- 
ness  ;— ad.  broadiy. 

Broad-axe,  (brawd'aiks)!!.  an 
axe  for  hewing  timber. 

Broadcast,  (brawd'kast)  a.  a 
sowing  of  seed  widely. 

Broadcloth,  (brawd'kloth)  n. 
a  broad  woollen  cloth ;  ao 
called  from  its  breadth. 

Broaden,  (brawd'n)f.  t.  or  i. 
tomake  Droador  broader; 
to  grow  broad  or  extend  in 
widtli  i—ppr.  broad'eniug ; 
—pp.  broad'ened.  opened 

Broadside,  (  brawd'std )  n.  a 
discharge  of  all  thegunson 
one  side  of  a  ship  at  once ; 
a  sheet  of  paper  printed  on 
one  cide  t  a  circtilar. 

Broadsword,  (brawd'sOrd)  n. 
a  svrord  wttli  a  bread  blade 
end  ft  cuttin"?  edirc. 

Brocade,  f  brC-kad')  n.  tilfc 
stuff  with  a  raised  pattern, 
or  varieg?.ted  with  geld  and 
silver,  cr  enriched  with 
flowers ;— <t.  brocad'ed. 

BroccoH.(broe'coli)n.  akind 
of  cnbbage  or  cnuliflower. 

Brochure,    n>n>sh6r')    n.   a 
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JEgroto  dum  anima  est,  spes  est.  I  iCgrescitqne      medendo.  — The 


To  the  sick,  ^hile  there  is  life 

there  is  hope. — Cicero. 
Among  thorns  grow  roses. — IT. 


medidne   increases    the    dis- 
ease.— Virgil. 
A  man  forewarned  is  forearmed. 
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BUCK 


•titched  book  i  a  pamphlet 
or  literary  production. 

Bro^e,  (  Drug  )  n.  a  atovt 
coarse  shoe  or  brogan  ;  a 
coarse  dialect  or  manner  of 
pronunciation,  particular- 
ly the  Irish  accent. 

Broidery,  (broid'cr-i)  n.  em- 
b.t)ide.y  ;  needle-work  ;— 
see  embroider,  cmbroiderv. 

Omil,  (  broil  )  n.  a  tumuli  ; 
qunrrel ;— r.  /.  or  i.  to  dress 
or  cook  over  coals  ;  to  be 

frrently  heated ;— p/>r.  broil'- 
ng  ;  —pp.  b.-oilcd' ;  —  n. 
biOil'er,  apridiron. 

Broken,  (hro'  kn)  pp.  or  a. 
[  from  Lreak  ]  parted  by 
Tiolence  :  uneven  ;  infirm  { 
made  bankrupt :— n.  brfik*- 
enness ;— at/.  Drok'enly. 

Bnikcn-hearted.  ( bioK'en- 
hart-ed )  a.  crushed  by 
grief ;  grently  dejected. 

Broker,  (broker)  n.  one  who 
transacts  business  for  an- 
other;—n.  bro'kerage,  busi- 
DCfls  or  commission  of  a 
broker  in  ir'vtis.  -♦o'-ks.  ta. 

Bronchial,  ( bronp'ki-nl)  n. 
rcL-iting  to  the  bronchUt  or 
ramilicotions  of  the  wind- 
pipe in  the  lun;^. 

Bronchitis,  (brong-kl'tis)  n. 
an  inflammation  of  the 
bronchia  or  of  the  bron- 
chial membrane. 

Bronze,  (bronz)  n.  an  alloy 
of  copper  and  tin,  or  other 
metals,  of  a  brown  or  iwm- 
ecf  color  t  anything  cast  in 
bronze  \  the  color  of  tan  or 
bronze  \—v.  t.  to  give  the 
appcamnce  of  bronze  to; 
to  harden  !—ppr.  brbnz'- 
ing  ;—/>;».  bronzed' ;a^. 
browned  by  the  sun. 

Brooch,  fbrOch)  n.  an  oma- 
mentid  pin  for  fastening  a 
shawl,  or  article  of  dress. 

Brood,  (brood)  n.  ofispring  t 
the  number  hatched  at 
once :—  v.  i.  and  t.  to  sit 
upon  or  cover  in  order  to 
breed  or  hatch  ;  to  cover  as 
with  wings  ;  to  think  on 
with  long  anxiety :  to  ma- 
ture or  cnerish  with  care  t 
—ppr.  and  a.  brooding  :— 
pp.  bro<;>d'cdia6in  thousht. 

Brook,  (  brOok  )  h.  a  liuie 
river ;— w.  t.  to  bear ;  to  en- 
dhre  I  to  submit  to  :—ppr. 
brpok'iqg  i—pp.  brook* 


■sf-r 


Brooklet,  (  bruok'let )  m.  a 
small  brook  :  a.  brook'r. 

Broom,  (broom 7^.  a  sHriib  ; 
a  beiiom  to  sweep  with. 

Broom-corn,  (broom-kom)  n. 
a  variety  of  maize,  from 
which  brooms  are  made. 

Broomstick,  (broom'stick)  n. 
the  handle  of  a  broom. 

Broth,  (broth)  n.  liouor  in 
which  flesh  is  boileu. 

Brothel,  (broth'el)  n.  a  housa 
of  lewd  entertainment 

Brother,  (bruth'er)  n.  one  of 
two  sons  of  the  same  par- 
ents ;  one  closely  united 
with  another  j  a  fellow- 
creature  ;—pl.  brothers,  or 
brethren  ;— a.  brotli'ei-ly, 
fraternal  t  a*  broth'erleaa. 

Brotherhood.(bruth'er-hood) 
n.  state  of  being  a  brother  t 
fmtemity;  an  association. 

Brother-in-law,  (bruth'er-ia- 
Inw)  n.  the  brother  of  a 
husband  or  wife,  also  a 
sister's  husband. 

Brougham,  (  broo'am  )  n.  a 
one-horse  close  carriage, 
either  two  or  four  wheeled. 

Brought,  (brawt)  pret.  and 
pp.  of  Brinrf. 

Brow,(brow) ».  the  forehead: 
the  cdfi:e  of  a  hill  Or  river. 

Browbe.^t,  (broWbet)  P. /.  to 
bear  down  with  stem  brow, 
looks,  or  harsh  speech  ;  to 
bully ;— n.  browbeating. 

Brown,  (  brown )  a.  of  a 
dusky  color,  inclining  to 
red  or  yellow  ;— n.  a  dark 
reddish  color  j  —  r.  t.  to 
make  brown  \-^pr.  brown*- 
ing  J  —  pp.  browned' :  —  n. 
brown'ncss:— a.  brown'isli, 
somewhat  brown. 

Brownie,  (brown'i)  n.  a  sup- 
posed good-natured  spirit. 

Brown-study,  (brown'stud-i) 
n.  a  dull  or  gloomy  reverie ; 
dull  thotightfulness  i  ab- 
sent mindcdncrs. 

Browse,  f  browz)  w.  t.  or  i. 
to  feed  on  the  sprouts  of 
plants  i—ppr.  brows'ing  :— 
pp.  browsed'  ;— n.  shrubs, 
tender  shoots  or  sprouts. 

Bruin,  (broo'in)  n.  the  fa- 
miliar name  of  a  bear. 

Bruite,  (broo:?)  v.  t.  to  hurt 
with  blows  ;  to  reduce  to 
•mall  fragments  ;  —  npr. 
bruis'ing  ;—pp.  bruised'  ;— 
N.  a  eontusion,  or  hurt. 


Bruiser,  (brooz'cr)  n.  a  box- 
er !  one  who  bruises. 

Bruit,  (brco'.)  n.  Kiniething 
noiied  abroad  ;  report ;  lu- 
mor  J  — «".  /.  to  report ;  to 
noise  id:road  i—ppr.  bruit'- 
inff  i—VP'  truifcd. 

Brumal,  (broo'inal)  a.  per- 
taining to  winter  ;  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  the 
days  are  ehortcbt. 

Brunette,  (broo-uef)  a  wo- 
man with  a  brown  or  dark 
complexion— No»  m  hlontte. 

Brunt,  (brunt)  n.  the  heat  or 
violence  of  an  onset  or 
ccntention;  force  of  a  Mow 

Crush,  (brush)  n.  a  hairy  in- 
stninient  for  sweeping  or 
rubbing  5  brisk  attack  ;  a 
thicket  I— r.  t.  or  1.  to  re- 
move dust,  &c..  f  w-ni  coy- 
thing  by  sweeping ;  to 
move  over  •lightly  ;—;jpr. 
brush'ing  ; — pp.  brushed'. 

Bruih-wood,  (bnisli'wood)  ». 
low  wood :  underwood. 

Brushy,  (brush'h  a.  rough. 

Brusque,  (liroosk)  a.  blunt  1 
ahrur)t  in  manner:  rude;  n. 
brusquc'iic:  <i</.brusque'.y. 

Brutal,  (broo'tah  o.  Kovnge: 
cruel;  unfeeling  x  —  ad. 
brut'clly,  lahum.inly. 

Brutali^ei  (broot'ol-lz)  t;.  I. 
to  make  like  a  brutes— 1».  1. 
to  become  like  a  brute  ;— 
—  ppr.  brut'nlising  ;  —;;/>. 
brut'nlised  1  v.  t.  bni'tify. 

Brute,  (brool)  n.  one  of  the 
lower  animals  ;  an  unfeel- 
ing, unreasonable  man  ;— 
a.  rude:  stupid:  irrationnl; 
savage  :  unfeeling  ;  iiihu- 
min  ;— a.  l)ruti».h;«</.bi-uf- 
ishly.  ferociously ;  n.  bru- 
tal'ity,  brut ish'n CSS. 

Bryoni  I,  (brro-nl )  n.  a  med- 
icine: a  hoina:opattiic  rotn- 
edv  ;  a  genus  of  plants. 

Bubble.  (Dub'l)  n.  a  small 
bl.vldcr  of  water;  an  empty 
project;  a  cheating  scheme; 
— B.  I.  and  t.  to  ri.>-C  in  bub- 
bles:—f»pr.  bubb'ling;— ^/>. 
bubb'lcd.  tfurgled. 

Bubo,  (bu'lx'O  n.  swelling 
of  tlie  lymphatic  glands. 

Buccaneer,  (buk-a-ncr')  n.  a 
pirate ;  a  freebooter. 

Buck,  (buk)  n.  male  of  rab- 
bits, deer,  goat,  sheep,  ftc.; 
a  d^ndy:  — V.  t.  to  steep 
clothes  in  lye;  to  put  forth 
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^quo  animo  poenam,  qui  meru- 
erc,  ferant. — Let  those  who 
have  deserved  their  punish- 
ment bear  it  patiently.    Ov. 


An  empty  sack  won't  stand  up* 

right. — Italian. 
An  enemy's  envy  is  his  <Mn  pun* 

ishment. — Tamil. 


BUCKET 


BUK 


one'«  whole  fincrgy  t  to 
dash  against  an  obstacle:  a. 
bnck'ish,  foppish,  etc. 

Bucket,  (buk'et;  n.  a'TCssel 
to  draw,  or  carry  water. 

Buckle,  (buk'kl)  n.  a  con- 
tt-ivance  for  fastening 
straps,  &c. ;— r.  t.  to  fasten 
with  a  buckle  ?  to  nppl^'  ;— 
V.  t.  to  prepare  for  battle  ; 
to  engage  with  zeal. 

Buckler,  (bukicr)  n.  a  de- 
fensive niilitary  shield. 

Buckram,  (  buk  *  ram  )  n.  « 
coarse  linen  cloth  stiffen- 
ed with  glue  I— a.  made  of 
buckram  t  stiff  i  precise. 

Buckskin,  (buk'skin)  n.  a 
leather  prepared  from  the 
skin  of  a  buck  i  n»  of  nkin. 

Bucolic,  (bu«kol'ik)  a.  rent- 
ing to  slicphcrds;  pastoral: 
—  n.  a  pastoral  poem,  etc. 

Buckthorn,  (buk'thom)  n.  a 
shrub  be&riti'g  a  purgative 
berry,  used  in  dyeing. 

Buckwheat,  (buk'wet)  ti.  a 
plant  nnd  its  seed,  which 
19  ground  into  flour  and 
uxed  for  making  pan- 
cakes i  a.  pert  in  i»  ns  foori 

Bud,  (bud)  n.  first  shoot  of 
a  tree  or  plant;— &.  1. 1^  nut 
forth  young  shoot* ;  to  dc- 

fin  to  grow  %—v.  t.  to  graft 
y  inserting  the  bud  of  a 
plant  under  the  bark  of 
another';— fipr.  bndd'ing  ; 
—pp.  budd'ed;— n.  budlet. 

Buddhism,  (bood'ism)  n.  the 
religion  of  Central  Eastern 
Asiatw.a.  Budd'hist 

Budge,  (buj)  v.  i.  to  stir ;  to 
go ;  to  move.  n.  fur  of  lambs 

Budget^  (buj'ct)  n.  a  bag 
with  Its  contents ;  a  store 
or  stock  ;  statement  of  the 
finances  of  a  government. 

Buff,  (buf)  R.  a  leather  dress- 
ed with  oil  J  a  yellow  color. 

Burralo.  (buff a-IO)  n.  a  kind 
of  wild  Indian  ox  t  the  Bi- 
son \—ril.  Buffaloes.— Buf- 
falo-roue, the  skin  of  the 
buffalo,  dressed  for  use. 

Buffer,  (buffer)  n.  an  clastic 
cushion  of  rubber,  or  gutta 
percha,  to  deaden  the  hnjf 
or  concussion  of  bodies,  at 
railway  carriages. 

Buffet,  (buffet)  V.  i,  to  boTt 
to  beat :  to  strike  with  the 
hand  ;  to  contend  against 
anything,  at  misfortunes. 


difllculties.  the  winds, 
waves,  &c.  ;  —  s.  a  blow 
with  the  Jst  if#(.kind  of 
cupboard  ; —pp'-  buf 'f et- 
ine ;— p/).  burietcd. 

Bu£^n,  (buf.foou'^  ».  an 
arch  fellow ;  merry -and  rew 

Buffoonery,  ^buf-foon'er-i) 
«.  very  low  jests  ;  drollery. 

Bug,  (bug)  H.  the  name  of 
various  nuects  :  a  beetle. 

Bugbear,  (bug'b&r)  n.  an  ob- 
ject of  false  dread;  a  scare- 
crow or  hobgoblin. 

BuTgy,  ( buf^i  )  a.  having 
bugs  \—n.  nllsiit  carriage  :a 
four-wheeled  vehicle,  with 
or  without  a  top,  drawn 
by  one  or  two  horses. 

Bugle,  (bu'gl)  ff.  n  military 
instrument  of  music  %  a 
hunting  horn  ta  long  shin- 
ing bead  of  gliss  i  a  genus 
of  plants.— «.  bug'le.-. 

Bu«|1oss,  (buplos)  n.  a  genus 
or  plants  used  lor  coloring 

Buhl,  (buh  n.  metallic  fig- 
ures inlaid  m  dark  wood. 

Buhrstouc.  (  her'RtOn  )  ».  a 
species  of  quartz,  unrd  for 
inill-stones:asiliciousstone 

Build,  (bil'J)  V.  t.  or  i.  f  rrrtt. 
and  pp.  builded,  built]  to 
raise  a  structure  i  to  con- 
struct a  building  i  to  rest  or 
depend  :  to  create  or  form  ; 
to  confirm  or  establish  ;  — 
».  make  ;  figure. 

Builder,  (bild'cr)  n.  one  who 
builds  as  a  business. 

Building,  (  hild'ing )  n.  an 
edifice  or  house  ;  anything 
built  :  the  art  of  raising 
houses,  &c.  ;  a.  pert.  to. 

Bulb,  (bulb)  n.  a  round  root, 
OS  of  hyacinths,  tulips,  Ac. 

Bulbous,  (bulb'us)  a.  having 
round  roots  or  heads;  grow- 
ing from  bulbs  -.  v;l<'>htilar. 

Bulge,  (bulj)  n.  the  hxlge  or 
widest  port  of  a  cask  ;— r. 
i.  to  swell  out  in  the  mid- 
dle i  to  be  protuberant ;  to 
bilge  or  take  in  water  ;— 
jmr.  bulff'ing  \—pp.  bulged' 

Bulk,  (bulk)  n.  size  :  quan- 
tity; chief  part ;  the  pross  j 
the  mojoritv; — a.  hnllcy. 

Bulk-hesd,  (bulk'hed)  n.  a 
partition  in  a  ship. 

Bull,  (bul)  r.  r.  raihc  prices  I 
f>.  •*  mule  of  the  bovine  sp6> 
eiet  5  a  stock  jobber  \  sign 
of  the   zodiac  ;  the  pope's 


edict;  a  verbal  Dlunderor 
contradiction   \n.  Ou.  inn. 

Bull-calf,  (bul'kif )  a.  a  male 
calf  ;  a  dull  stupid  fellow. 

Bull-dog,  (biildog)  n.  a  spe- 
cies of  dog.  ot  very  great 
courage  and  ferocity. 

Bulldozing,  (bul-do?:  ing)  n. 
intimidation  of  voteis,  es- 
pecially of  colored  c-stJ- 
zens.  at  the  polls  in  sev- 
eral Southern  State*  since 
the  nianumusion  of  the 
slaves  \—v.  t.  bull'dOzc,  to 
maltreat:  to  terrify;  to  pcr- 
eeciite  and  injure  for  opin- 
ion'!«s:ike:— M.  buird6«'cr. 

Bullet,  (bullet)  n.  a  boll  of 
iron  or  le.-.d  for  a  gun. 

Bulletin,  (bul'lc-tm)  n.  offi- 
cial report,  or  statement  of 
facts  ;  n  bonrd  where  news 
is  posted  ;  the  news  itbclf." 

Bnll-linch.  (bul'finsh)  ti.  a 
singing  bird  which  can  be 
taujht  to  whi.stlc  tunes. 

Bull -frog,  (bul'frog)  n.  a 
large  species  of  frog. 

Bullion,  (  bul'yun  )  n.  gold 
and  silver  regarded  simuly 
bv  weight  ns  merchandise. 

Bullock,  (bul'lok)  n.  en  ox 
or  castrated  bull ;  beef. 

Bul!s-eye,  (bulz'i)  n.  n  small 
window  or  lantern  of  thick 
gloss; center  of  a  target. 

Bully,  (bul'i)  n.  a  quarrel- 
some blustering  fellow;— 
V.  t.  to  threaten  with  noisy 
menaces  x—ppr.  bull'ying ; 
—pp.  buH'icd  !  n.  cowed. 

Bullrush,  (  bul  rush  7  n.  a 
large  kind  of  ru»h  grow- 
ing in  water  or  wet  land. 

Bull-trout,  (bul'trout)  a.  a 
large  specij-s  of  trout. 

Bulwark,  (bul'wark)  n.  a 
work  of  defence  round  a 
pl-.ice  ;  a  bastion  or  ram- 
part ;  any  means  of  de- 
fence cr  security. 

Bumblebee.  (bum''bl-bt5)  n.  a 
lai^e  bee  ;  the  humble  bee. 

Bumn.  (bump)  n.  a  thump 
or  heavy  blow  j  a  lump 
caused  by  a  blow  ;  a  swell- 
ing ;— I'.  I.  or  t.  to  make  a 
loud  noise:  to  strike  against 

Bumper,  (bump'er) ».  a  glass 
filled  to  the  brim  ;  the  buf- 
fer of  a  railway  carriage. 

Bumpkin.  (bumpHtin)  n.  an 
awkward  person  ;  a  rustic. 

Bun,  (bun)  n.  a  small  caka. 
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An  equal  mind  is  never  at  fault. 

— Latin. 
An  equivocation  is  first  cousin  to 

a  lie. 


An  evil  conscience  needs  no  Ac- 
cuser. 

An  evil  deed  has  a  witness  in  the 
bosom. — Danish. 
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Bunch,  (bunsh)  n.  a  cluster  t 
a  hard  lump;— y.  i.  to  grow 
ki  knobs  or  bunches. 

Bunchy,  (bunsh'i)  a.  grow- 
in);  or  lull  of  bunches. 

Buncombe,  (bun-kum)  n. 
pretended  enthusiasm  ; 
fictitious  sympathy  ;sham. 

Bundle,  (bun'dl)  n.  a  parcel 
of  things  bound  together  i 
a  roll ;— V.  t.  to  tic  or  put 
into  a  bundle  i—ppr.  bun'- 
dling  i—pp.  bun 'died. 

Bung,  (bung)  n.  a  stopper 
for  the  hole  in  a  barrel ;  a 

:  large  cork  :  —  r.  t.  to  stop 

-  closely  with  a  bung. 

Bungle,  (bung'gl)  n.  any- 
thing clumsily  done  ;  a 
botch  or  blunder}  — t?.  t. 
and  t.  to  perform  or  act  iu 
a  clumsy  way :  mismanage. 

Bungler,  (bung'gler)  n.  a 
clumsy  workman  inn  awk- 
ward, unskilful  person. 

Bungling,  (bung'gling)  a. 
clumsy  ;  awkward  ;  badly 
executed  x—ad.  bung'ling- 
ly,  in  a  clumsy  manner. 

Bunion,  (bon'yun)  n.  nn  ex- 
crescence or  inflamed 
swelling  on  the  ball  of  the 
toe,  or  soles  of  the  feet. 

Bunk,  (bungki  n.  a  cane  of 
boards  for  a  bed  or  sent ;  a 
tailor's  sleeping  berth  ;— 
V.  t.  to  bunk,  to  go  to  bed. 

Bunt,  (bunt)  n.  a  parasitic 
fungus  which  causes  a  dis- 
cakc  fd  the  bame  name  in 
wheat  and  other  grains  { 
swi  lling  part  of  a  sail. 

Bunting,  (bunfinp)  n.  a  thin 
woolen  cloth  from  which  a 
ship's  colors  urc  made ;  a 

8enus   of   birds  allied   to 
nches  and  sparrows. 
Bunt-lines,  (bunt'linz)  n. 
ropes  fixed  on  the  bottoms 

Sf   very    square    snils   to 
raw  them   up.  so  as  to 
make  them  eaten  the  wind. 
Buoy,  (boy,  bwoy)  n.  a  float 
used  -*■ 
•ea 

on  ahoal 
water  to 
Indicate 
th«  po-l 
■itiotiof 
•^  n  d  • 
banks, 
;,  |oek»,  a  ship's  nnchor,  ftc  x 
*^v.  t.  or  I.  to  fix  buoys  or 


marks  ;  to  keep  afloat  i  to 
sustain ;  to  support. 

Buoyancy,  (bMr'an-si)  n.  the 
capacity  of  floating  lightly 
on  water  or  in  the  air  ;— 
fig.  ligiitness  of  spirit. 

Buoyant,  (boy'ant)  a.  that 
wul  not  sink  :  floating  ; 
light ;  elastic  t  cheerful  i 
hopeful ;— ad.  buoy'antly. 

Bur,  (  bur )  n.  the  prickly 
seed  case  or  head  of  cer- 
tain plants,  which  sticks 
to  clothes,  &C.I  fruit  of  the 
Burdock;  anything  form- 
ing a  fringes  projection  on 
a  deer's  horn  ?  roughness. 

Burbot,  (bur'bot)  n.  Afresh- 
water  flsh  resembling  the 
eel.  having  a  longish  beard 
on  its  lower  jaw. 

Burden,  (bur'dn)  n.  that 
which  is  borne  ;  a  load  ; 
weight;  cargo  j  thnt  part  of 
a  song  repeated  at  the  end 
of  every  stanz.i;  hence, 
that  which  is  often  repeat- 
ed, or  a  subject  on  wnich 
one  dwells  ;—v.  t.  to  load  ; 
to  op  press  ;—w^.  bur'dened 

Burdensome,  (bur'dn -sum) 
a.  grievous  ;  troublesome  i 
heavy  j  oppressive. 

Bureau,  (bu-rO')  n.  a  writing 
table,  or  »maU  chest  of 
drawers  ;  an  article  of  fur- 
niture with  several  draw- 
ers, mirror,  &c. ;  a  place 
for  the  tranxaction  of  Dusi- 
ness  \—pl.  Bu'reaux. 

Burdock,  (bur'dok^  n.  a  dock 
with  A  bur  or  prickly  head 

Burg,  (burg)  n.  a  borough. 

Burgamot,  (burg^i-mot)  n.  a 
kind  of  near ;  perfume. 

Burgess,  (bur'jcs)  n.  a  free- 
man of  n  city;  a  magistrate 

Burglarious,  (  burg'la-ri-us  ) 
a.  consisting  in  Durglary ; 
— ad.  buivla'piously. 

Burglary,  (burg'la-ri)  n.  noc- 
turnal house  robbery  i— «. 
burg'lar,  a  house-lireckcr. 

Burgomaster,  (  buntO  -  mas- 
ter) «.  one  employed  in 
the  goveminent  of  a  city. 

Burgundy,  (burjlgun-di)  n. 
wine  mode  in  Burgundy. 

Bunal,  (bcr'i-al)  n.  the  act  of 
placing  n  dead  body  in  the 
grave;  funeral  obsequies. 

Burin,  (bfi'rin)!!.  an  instro- 
meiit  made  of  tempered 
steel  for  engraving. 


Burke,  (burk)  ,;.  t.  to  mur- 
der especially  by  su&oco- 
tiun,  so  as  to  .eavc  few 
marks  of  violence  j  hence, 
{fig.)  to  dispatch  quietly. 

Burlesque,  (bur-Usk')a 
tending  to  excite  laughter; 
— n.  a  ludicrous  represent- 
ation or  species  of  writing; 
— t'.  t.  to  turn  to  ridicule. 

Burliness,  (bur'li-nes)  n. 
great  bulk  ;  bluster. 

Burly,  (bur'li)  a.  bulky  and 
vigorous ;  lupty;  boisterous 

Burn,  (bum )  i'.  *.  or  i.  [j.rct. 
and  pp.  burned,  burntl  to 
consume  by  fire  ;  to  be  hot 
or  in  a  passion  :  to  be  in- 
flamed or  pu  fire  i—ppr.  or 
a.  burning,  Erk)wing;— n.  a 
hurt  caused  by  fire. 

Burning -glasK.    (bum'imr- 

frlas)  n.  a  glass  which  cqI- 
iects  rays  to  a  focus. 

Burner,  (burh'ev)n.  one  who 
sets  on  tfre  ;  the  part  of  a 
himp  which  cmitn  flsme. 

Burning,  (burning)}/,  com- 
bustion ;  heat ;  inflamma- 
tion;—«.  vehement;  power- 
ful; very  hot ;  scoicliing. 

Burnish,  (barn'mh)  f.  /.  to 
polish  ;  to  brighten  ;  — n. 
polish;  luEter;  n  burnisher 

Bumt-offering,  (  burnt -of- 
fer-ing)  n.  rjcrif.ce  by 
burning  a  victim  for  «m. 

Burr.  (  bur )  n.  the  rough 
husky  sound  of  r  sound- 
ed in  the  throat;  lobe  of  the 
ear;  o.  (.  to  taikiii  o  hoanw- 
whisper,    [pear;  an  in^ccl. 

Burrel,  (bei'rel)  n.  a.  kind  of 

Bnrrow,  (bur'i6)  n.  a  lodge 
in  the  earth  for  rabbits, 
&c. ;—  I',  i.  to  lodge  in  a 
hole  in  the  earth  -wxcnvnte. 

Burst,  (burst)  v.  t.   and  t. 

tprct.  and  pp.  burst  J  t<> 
reak  into  pieces ;  to  break 
open  or  break  forth,  c«  me 
in  or  fall  upon  Buddcniy 
or  with  violence  ;  to  foil  in 
business  i—prir.  bursf  ing  : 
—n.  A  sudden  outbreak;  an 
explosion  or  disruption. 

Burt,  (bert)  n.  a  flat  fish  of 
the  turbot  kind. 

Burthen,  ( bur '  then  )n.Sce 
Burden  { a.  bur  theawMue. 

Bury,  (ber'j)t'.  f.  to  inter  in 
a  grave;  to  conceal;  to  hide 
or  blot  out  of  remeni- 
brance  ;-~prr.  bury'ing  -.- 
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An  evening  red  and  a  morning 
grey,  is  a  sign  of  a  fair  day. 

If  the  evening's  grey  and  the 
morning's  red,  put  on   your 


hat,  or  you'll  wet  your  head.- 
Danish. 
An  evil  gain  is  equal  to  a  loss.- 
Latin. 
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BY-WOED 


plac 


>.  burtcd;— n.  bur'ying- 
placc,  n  grave-yard. 

Oush,  (boosb)  n.  a  shrub  t  a 
bou^K )  ft  region  abound- 
ing in  trees  and  shrubs  ; — 
v.i.  to  grow  thick  or  bushy  t 
—a.  biwh'y,  full  of  shrubs, 
&c.,  thick  and  spreading. 

5  ishcl,  (booah'ch  tu  a  dry 
mi.'a8ure  of  cig-ht  gallons, 
or  four  pecks  j  a  quantity. 

Sjshwhacker,  Cboush-wak- 
er^  n.  a  raw  countrj-nian  ; 
nXa\rIes>9  person  or  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice,  who  has 
tikcn  to  the  bush,  and 
makes  forays  on  the  sur- 
rouiiding  country.  ' 

Busiiness,  (biz'nes)  n.   em* 

'  ployment  t  occupation  ;  af- 
f  air ;  concern  i  activitiea. 

Busk,  (busk)  n.  a  piece  of 
whalebone  or  ateefwom  in 
stays  ;—v.  t.  or  i.  to  pre- 
pare; to  attire  one't  teuL 

Baskin.  (buek'in)  n.  a  half 
boot,  or  high  shoes. 

Buskioed,  (busk'ind)  a.  de- 
noting tragedy  on  the 
stage ;  tragic  i  wearing 
buuuns  i—n.  bw,  omnibus 

Buss,  (bus)  n.  a  kiss ;— v.  t. 
to  kiss,  especially  in  a  rude 
or  plavful  manner (yii^r) 

Bust,  (oust)  n.  a  statue  ot 
ths  head  and  shoulders  of 
any  person  •,  a  carouse. 

Bustard,  (bus'tard)  n.  a  ge- 
nus ot  large,  heavy  birds, 
akin  to  the  ostrich  lamily. 

Bnatcr,  (bust-cr)  n.  anytliing 
large  in  size  ;  a  man  of 
great  strength  ;  a  mree. 

Bustle,  (bus  si)  v.  t.  to  bo 
busy ;  to  be  stirring  and 
active  i—ppr.  busf  linrr ;  — 
op.  bust'led ;— n.  a  tumult; 
Jiitrry;  commotion. 

Dustier,  (busier)  n.  a  stir- 
ring i)erson  ;  abusy-lKxly. 

Busv,  (biz'si)  a.  employed 
with  earnestness:  ofncious; 
—  f.  t.  to  occupy;  employ ; 
oxc:-ci8C ;— /'pr.  bns'yinff  ; 
— ;)p.  bus'icd; — ad.  bus'iljr, 
activclv;  earnestly. 

Busybody,  (biz'zc-Dod-l)  n. 
a  middling  person. 

But,  ( btit )  prpp.  cxceot  t 
without  ;  besides  ;  only  i 
yet  J  still ;  unless  ?  —  con. 
more  ;  further  ;— n.  end  ; 
Kojit;  bound;— 7^.  t.  to  utter 
an  exception ;  to  touch. 
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Butcher,  (boocli'cr)  n.  one 
who  kills  animals  to  sell  t 
one  who  delights  in  cruel 
rn  1  bloody  deeds ;— 1>.  t.  to 
slaug!iter  animals  for  food; 
to  slay  inhumanly  ;  —  a. 
butch'erly.  cruel,  murdcr- 
oai ;— n.  butch'ery,  cruel 
murder ;  a  slaughter-house 

Butt-end,  (bufend)  n.  strik- 
ing or  hc^vy  end  ;  stump. 

Butler,  (but'ler)n.n  servr.nt 
who  his  care  of  plate,  &c. 

Butmcnt,  (but'ment)  n.  a 
buttress  ;  see  abutment. 

Butt,  (but) ».  amark  to  shoot 
at ;  one  who  is  ridiculed  : 
a  cask  containing  126  gal- 
lons of  wine  i  a  hinge  ;  the 
thick  and  heavy  end  ;  a 
push  with  the  head  of  an 
animnl;  — r.  t.  to  strike 
with  the  head  or  horns. 

Butter,  (butter)  n.  an  oily 
substance  from  cream  ob- 
tained by  churning ;— 1>.  t. 
to  spread  witli  butter. 

Buttercup,  (bufter-cup)  n.  a 
plant  with  yellow  flowers. 

Butterfly,  (bufter-flf)  n.  a 
genus  of  insects  with  four 
wingo.  a  spiral  tongue,  and 
hairy  body  usually  yellow. 

Buttermilk,  (but'ter-niilk)«. 
the  milk  which  remams 
after  the  butter  is  separ- 
ated by  churning. 

Butternut,  fbut'ter-nut)  n. 
the  fruit  oi  a  tree,  a  nut  so 
called  from  its  oil,  which 
is  delicious  eating. 

Butterprint,  ( butter-print ) 
n.  a  piece  of  wood  engrav- 
ed ns  a  stamn  for  butter. 

Bultcrtrcc,  (bufter-trc)  «. 
a  genus  of  plants  foundin 
the  East  Indies  and  in 
Africa,  remarkable  for  a 
buttery  substance  j'ielded 
bytheirseedifwhen  boiled. 

Butter-wort,  (but-tg--wurt)n. 
a  genus  of  plants  foitnd 
in  marshy  place,  so  cillctl 
citlier  from  the  power  of 
the  leaves  to  coagulate 
milk,  or  f  :*om  their  pccu- 
liirsUinincBS. 

Buttery,  (but'tol)  n.  an 
apartment  m  a  house  where 
butter,  milk,  and  provis- 
ions in  general  are  kept ;  a 
dsiry  ;— <i.  like  butter. 

Buttock,  (bufnk)  n.  npper 
part  of  the  thigh. 


Button,  (but'u  )  n.  a  tail  o~ 
knob  fastened  to  a  smullc 
body;  catch, usually  o smell 
disk,  but  varyin.^  m  form 
and  material,  ute-.l  to  fasten 
the  dress  or  clothes  by 
means  of  a  buttonhole  ; 
any  small  rounrlmass;  bud 
of  aplant,— 1».  f.  to  fasten 
— bnttonhf  le.  to  chat  witi». 
while  you  hold  your  listen- 
er by  the  buttonhole. 

Buttress,     ( but'tres )    n.    ■ 

^  proioc- 
tiinfrom 
a  wall  to 
give 
strength 
^d  sup- 
port ;—  I'. 
t.  to  prop 
or  sup- 
port; to  st  -engthen  acanse. 

Butyriuc,  (biVtcr-in)  n.  the 
oily  matterf ound  in  butter. 

Buxom,  (  buks'nm)  a.  gay  ; 
lively  J  vigorous ;  wanton. 

Buxomncs8,(buk8'um-nes)n. 
gaycty  ;  wantonness. 

nuy,(bi)  f.  t.  ort.  [pref.and 
pp.  bought]  to  purchase; 
to  bribe ;  to  treat  about  a 
purchase  ;—ppr.  buy'ing. 

Buyer,  (bi'cr)  n.  purchaser. 

Buzz,  (buz)  H.  a  humming 
sound ; a  whiskered  report; 
talk  ;  commotion  ;— i-.  i.  to 
make  a  low  sound  like 
bees:  to  spread  recreily. 

Burzartl,(buz'ard)n.  a  genus 
of  birds  of  prey  of  the  fal- 
con family  ;  a  blockhead. 

Buzzing,  (buz'ing)n.  a  low 
noise  or  talk  ;-^i.  buzz'er. 

By,  (b\)prep.  near ;  in  pres- 
ence ;  through ;  denoting 
the  agent,  cause,  m<!ans,&c. 

By-and-by,  (b(  an  bl)  ad. 
presently  ;  soon  ;  shortly. 

By-end,  (bl'cnd)  a.  private 
advantage  ;  interest. 

By-law,  (bllaw)  n.  law  of  a 
society,  corporation,  *c. 

By-path,  (brpatli)  n.  an  ob- 
ecu~c  path  or  means. 

By-play,  (bl-plS)  »i.  anything 
concurrent  with,  and  sub- 
ordinate to.  the  main  ac- 
tioni—a.  bygone,  past. 

By-stander,  (bl-stand-er)n.  a 
looker  on  :  a  spectator. 

By-word,  (l^rwurd)  n.  a  com- 
mon saying ;  a  proverb  t  a 
disgrace  or  reproach. 
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An  excess  ot  passion  defonns 
even  the  wise. — Sanscrit. 

A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon 
parted. 


An  extreme  rigor  is  sure  to  arm 
everything  against  it,  and  at 
lengih  to  relax  into  a  supine 
neglect. — Burke. 
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CALABASH 


C  h«8  tiro  Mtinds  i  (m«  hard, 
like  k;  the  other  aott,  like*. 

Cab,  (kab)  n.  a  Hebrew  dry 
meaMure  coniaining  about 
half  a  gallon  :  an  ahhrcTi. 
ation  oi  cabriolet,  meaning 
a  one-hor»e  carriage. 

Caba!.  (kn-bal')  u.  a  Bmall 
partj  united  for  wme  «c- 
cret  int.nguei  something 
leu  than  conspiracy  i  the 
plot  it*el£  i—v.  I.  to  plot  :— 
par.  caball'ine;— />;).cabaU- 
cJ*:— w.  cabalre',  plotter. 

Cabalift,  (kib'a-ligt)  n.  one 
akillcdin  Jewish  traditions, 
or  the  Cabula.  the  .nncr  or 
mytlical  interpretation  of 
th«  Jewish  law. 

CabaliBtic,  (  kab'u-liitlk  )  a. 
pertaining  to  thcmyitteriet 
of  Jewish  traditions  \  io 
cret :  esoteric,  as  mystic 
letters  and  numbers. 

Cabbage,  (kab'aj)  v.  u  to 
>teal  pieces  in  cutting  gar- 
ments from  cloths  ;— n.  a 
Slant  cultivated  as  a  gar- 
en  Tegetable,  the  useful 
part  of  which  is  ita  head. 

Cabin,  (kab'in)  n.  a  berth  or 
saloon  in  a  snip :  a  cottage; 
a  room ;— r.  i.  to  live  or  oe 
confined  in  a  cabin. 


CsMnef,  (kab'in^t)  n.  a  set 
of  drawers;  closet:  a  pri- 
vate room  for  eonsulta- 
tmn  t— fi  p<"'  t4«  furniture. 

Cabinet -council,  fkabin-et- 
koun-Ki')  n.  a  council  or 
conaulthtion  of  the  mem- 
bets  of  the  Cabinet;  the 
various  heads  of  depart- 
mcntf  of  the  general  gor- 
ernmcntare  called  thecab- 
inct  when  they  meet  to  ad- 
vice with  the  president. 

Cabinet-maker,  (kab'in-et- 
mftke-)  n.  n  maker  of  line 
wooden  furniture. 

Cable.  (  ka'b! )  ».  a  strong 


roM  or  chain  to  hold  a  Tea- 
sel at  anchor  ;  an  insulated 
wire  rupe  extended  along 
the  buttom  of  the  ocean, 
bays,  rivers,  &c.  to  carry 
telegraphic  messages ;  the 
heavy  wire  strands  twisted 
togrtner  into  great  cables 
to  support  suspension 
biidgcs  ;— f.  t.  to  send  a 
message  by  cable  ^ucal>tod 

Caboodle,  (ka-b<WUe)  n.  a 
crowd,  (vulgar.) 

Caboose,  (ka-boosc'^  n.  tha 
cook-room,  or  kitchen  of  a 
ship  I  a  small  railway  car. 

Cabnolet,  (kab-ri-O-li)  n.  a 
covered  camigc drawn  by 
one  horse,  called  al»o  cab. 

Cachinnation.  ( kak-in-ni'- 
shun)  N.  loud  Uughter. 

Cacao,  (ka-ka'o)  n.  the  cho- 
colate tree  found  In  S. 
America  and  the  W.  Indies 
from  the  seeds  of  which 
chocolate  is  made. 

Cache,  (  kash  )  n .  a  hole  for 
hiding  provisions  in  the 
ground  %  secret  niore. 

Cnchexy,  (ka-kek'si)ft.  a  bad 
state  of  the  body  from 
some  disease  affecting  the 
whole  system. 

Cackle,  (kak'l)  v.  t.  to  make 
the  noise  of  a  hen  or  goose; 
— n.  the  noise  of  a  hen  or 
goose  I  —  n.  cack'ler,  a 
lowlt  a  talking,  gossiping 
person  r— a.,  n.  cackling. 

Caroethes,  (kak-o-6'thez;  n. 
a  bad  habit  of  $cribblina- 

Cacography, (ka-kog'rapii)  a. 
bad  spelling  or  writing. 

Cacology,  (ka-kol'o-ji)  n.  bad 
irrammar  or  pronunciation 

CaiSophony.  (Xa-koffi-ni)  «. 
a  aisagreeaole  sound  of 
words;  bad  state  of  voice. 

Cactus,  (kak'tus)  n.  a  natural 
order  of  American  exogen- 
ous plants,  most  of  them 
having  clustera  of  prickles 
instead  of  lenves. 

Cadaverous,  (  ka-dnVer-us  ) 
a.  nele.  Vkm  a  dead  body. 

Caddy,  (kad'ci )  n.  a  small 
box  to  hold  tea.  (Ch.  eattv). 

Cide.  rkad>».  hnrrelorcask. 

Cadence,  (ki'dens)  n.  fall  of 
the    voice    in    spesklLj^ ; 


tone  t  sotmd  i  modulation 
tow  of  verses  or  periods. 

Cadensa,  ^iuwlcn'za}  n.  fall 
of  the  voice  in  liinging. 

Cadet,  (ka-dct)  a.  n  volunteer 
in  the  army  ;  a  student  in 
a  military  academy. 

Cadi.  (kiVdi)  n.  a  Turkish 
jud;^  of  a  town  or  village. 

Caduccu.s  (kn-du'se-ns)  a. 
hnutli.)  the  rod  carricu  by 
Mercury  — the  herald  ©i 
messenger  of  the  godsr 
a  wand  sunnouoted  wit), 
two  wingaand  entwined  b/ 
two  serpents  :fi  cad  uue'au. 

Caducous,(k.i-du'kns)  o.  fall- 
ing early , as  leaves  of  plants 

Cadmium,  (kad-mi-um)  n.  s 
whito  metal  occurring  in 
line  ores  ;— Cad'mia,  oxide 
of  zinc,  containing  from  10 
to  20 percent,  of  cadmium. 

Cafe,  (kaf ii)n.  coffee-house. 

Cage,  (kai)n.  a  box  to  con< 
fine  birds  or  fowls;— v.  t.  to 
shut  up  in  a  ccgc  or  prison; 
— p/w.  cag'ing  \—'pp.  or  a 
ciged'.  furnished  with  cells 


Caique,(ka-ek)  n.  a  lieht  skiff 
used  by  the  Greeks;  " 
skiff  ofa  galley. 


Cairn,  (karo)  n.  a  conical 
heap  of  stones  raised  as  a 
sepulchral  monument;  any 
heap  of  stones. 

Caisson,  (kas'on)n.  a  chest  of 
bombs  or  powder ;  a  wag- 
on for  conveying  military 
stores  ;  a  stronir  cose  for 
keeping  out  the  water 
while  the  foundation  of  a 
bridge  is  l>eing  built. 

Caitifl^  (k&-tif )  n.  a  base  fel- 
low ;  a  villain  ;— a.  servile. 

Cajole,  (k-i-jui)  r.  (.  to  flatter: 
entice;  beguile:— n.  cajol'er 

Cajolery,  (ka-J6l'cr-i)  n.  flat- 
tery; wheedling  language; 
coaxing  in  order  to  aclude. 

Cake,  OMi\  n.  a  small  loaf  of 
fine  oread :  a  piece  of  douah 
that  is  cooked  or  baked ; 
any  flattened  mass  of  a 
firm  external  consistence ; 
— 1>.  t.  to  form  into  a  hard 
mass:  to  l)ecome  baked  :— 
prr.  cak'ing  \—pp.  caked'. 

Calabash,  (  kal'a-bnsh  )  n.  a 
vessel  like  a  gourd-shell. 
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An  excuse  is  worse  and  more 
terrible  than  a  lie;  for  an  ex- 
cuse is  a  lie  guarded. — Pope. 

A  minute  misspent  is  forever  lost. 


An  extraordinary  baste  to  cys- 
charge  an  obligation  is  a  sort 
of  ingratitude.  (Fr.)— La  R. 

A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile. 
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CAHBSIO 


CaUbooee,  ^  kal-orboos  )  n.  a 
common  jail. 

Cklamiot,  (k&r-a-mint)  n.  a 
genua  of  plants  cloacljr 
•Hied  to  balm. 

Calamite,  (kal'a-mit)  n.  one 
of  annus  of  fossil  stems 
of  the  coal  formation,  so 
called  from  their  likeness 
to  gigantic  rccds. 

Calamitous,  (ka-lam'i-tus)  a. 
unfortunate  ;  distressing. 

Calamity,  (  ki-lam'i-ti )  n. 
misforttmc  ;  disaster ;  loss. 

Calamtis,  (  kal'a-mcs  )  n.  a 
sweet  flag ;  a  native  plant 
belonging  to  the  Aroidea:. 

Calash,  (ka-la8h')n.  a  cover 
for  the  head ;  a  carriage. 

Calcareous,  (kal-ki're-us)  a. 
having  the  nature  and 
properties  of  lime  or  chalk. 

Calceiforra,  (kar8C-i-fonn)n. 
(jK/t.)  the  form  of  a  slipper. 

Calciforotis,  ^kn!-»if'er-iui)  a. 
eont  ininglimojM.  ca''e'to. 

Calccolarin,  (kal-stvo-l.Vrii.) 
n.  a  genus  of  S.  American 
p1ant)t  —  flowers  purple. 

Calcine,  Ckal'sin)  v.  t.  to  ex- 
pel  all  volatile  ingredients 
from  by  heat,  so  as  to  re- 
duce to  a  powder,  or  to  a 
friable  state,  or  a  calx  i  to 
bum  up:— n.  calcma'tion. 

Calcium,  (kal'si-um)  n.  the 
metallic  nasi*  of  lime  ;  a 
yellowish  white  metal  in- 
termediate between  lead 
and  gold  in  hardness. 

Calcography,  (kal-kog'-ra-fl) 
n.  a  style  of  engraving  re- 
■emblihg  chalk  drawing. 

Calculate,  (kal-kft-lit)  v.  I  to 
compute;  suppote;  believe; 
intend ;  to  reckon  ;— ».  t.  to 
make  a  computation  ;  to 
estimate ;— a.  cal'culable. 

Calculation  ,(kal-k  (\-I  i'-sh  un  ) 
n.  the  act  or  process  of  cal- 
culating; estimate;  compn- 
tation  i—ppr.  calculating ; 

i}p.  cal'culated  ;— a.  cal'cu- 
ative;— n.  cal'culator. 

Calculous,  (kal'ku-lus)  a. 
stony ;  gravelly  ;  gritty. 

Calculus,  (kal'kiVlus)  n.  the 
stone  in  the  bladder  ;  one 
of  the  higher  branches  of 
mathematics  i—pl.  Calculi. 

Caldron,  (kawl'dmn)  n.  a 
lance  kettle  or  boiler. 

Caledonian,  (kal-«-dO'ni-an) 
~.  pertaining  to  Scotland. 


Calefaction,  (karo-fak-tfhun) 
n.  the  act  of  wanniuK. 

Calefy,  (kal'e-fl)  v.  t.i, to 
grow  hot ;  be  hccted. 

Calendar,  (kal'eu-der)  n.  an 
almanac,  or  register  of  the 
months  ;  a  list  of  criminal 
ciuscs  for  trial. 

Calender,  (kal'en-der)  t».  t. 
to  pass  under  or  over  a 
heated  roller '  filled  with 
steam  ?  to  prcus  between 
rollers  to  givegloAs  to  cloth 
or  paper ;— ;».  a  press  with 
hot  rollers  ;— iwr.  cal'en- 
dcring  ;—*>»».  carendcred. 

Calcndu,  (kal'endz)  n.  »/. 
among  the  Romans  tue 
first  day  of  each  month. 

Calenture,  (kal'en-tur)  n. 
(ap.)  an  ardent  fever  in- 
cident to  persons  in  hot 
climates;  in  S.  and  Cent. 
Amnrica.  chills  and  fever. 

Calf,  (kal)  H.  the  young  of 
a  cow  and  come  other  ani- 
mals: a  stupid,  cowardly 
per?on  ;  the  tliick,  fleshy 
pnrtof  the  leg;—/)/.  Calves. 

Caliber,  f  re  )  (kal'i-ber)  n.the 
bore  of  a  gun  ;  diameter; 
(fig.  )mcntal  capacity ;  kind. 

Calico,  (kal'e-kfi)  n.  a  printed 
cotton  cloth   for  dreoaes. 

Caliph,  f  kaiiO  n.  the  name 
of  Mahomet's  successors. 

Caligraphy,  (ka-lig'ra.fi)  H. 
beautiful  writing. 

Calisthenics,  (knf-is-then'- 
iks)  n.  pi.  exercises  to  pro- 
mote grace  and  strength. 

Callipers,  (kal'li-pers)  n. 
compasses  with  curved 
legs,  designed  to  measure 
the  diameter  of  round  bod- 
ies, as  the  head,  &c. 

Calk,  (kawk)  i^.  t.  to  stop  the 
scams  of  a  whip  with  oak- 
um ;  to  arm  with  sharp 
points ;  to  roughen  a  horse's 
shoes  to  keep  it  from  slip- 
ping ;— ppr.  callfing  t—pp. 
calkerl' ;— n.  calk'er. 

Call,  (kawl)  v.  t.  or  t.  to 
name  ?  to  invite  ;  to  cry 
■loud  ;  to  make  a  short  vis- 
it; demand:- ».  a  demand; 
summons;  a  shrill  whistle; 
the  cry  of  a  bird. 

Calling,  rkawrin(7)  ti.  trade  t 
profession  :  occnpation. 

Callosity,  (kal-los'i^l )  n.  a 
hard  corneous  tumor. 

Callous,  (kal'lus)  a.   hard  x 


indurated  t  unfeeling ;  in- 
sensible ;— orf.  cal'lously ; 
-• n.  caliousnesSf «.  oalioii': 

Callow,  (kal'lO)  a.  unfledged. 

Calm,  (ULni)  <^  c^^I^  i  1*^^  ^  i 
undijturbvd ;— ».  absence 
of  mind;  repose  ;  serenity; 
—V.  t.  to  quiet;— i7/;r.  calm'- 
iag  x—pp.  cabncd'  j  — arf. 
ctuni'ly  (— n.  calm'uess. 

Calomel,  (kal'd-mcl)  n, 
preparation  of  mcrcuiy 
much  used  ns  a  medicine : 
a  white  sublimate  obtained 
from  mercury  and  corro- 
sive sublimate. 

Caloric,  (ka-lOr'ik)  n.  the  sup- 
posed principle  of  heaL 

Calorific,  (kol-or-if 'ik)  a.  pro- 
ducing heat ;  heating. 

Calotype,  (kalO-tlp)  n.  the 
art  of  photograpliing  on 
prepared  paper. 

Calumet,  (^karfi-met)  n.  the 
Indian  pipe  of  peace. 

Calumniate,  (ka-tum'ni-it) 
V.  t.  to  blander,  or  accuse 
falsely  or  maliciously  ;  — 
r.  i.  to  spread  evil  reports; 
ppr.  cafum'ni&ting  x—pp. 
calum'ni&ted  \—ns.  cslum- 
nia'tion,  caluni'ni&tor. 

Calumnious,  (ka-lum'ni-us) 
a.  defamatoiy  ;  of  the  na- 
ture of  calumny  »  slander- 
ous x—cul.  calum'nlously. 

Calumny,  (kal'um-ni)  n. 
slander;  false  accusation  of 
a  crime  or  offense  knowing- 
Iv  and  maliciously  made. 

Calvary,  fkal'va-ri)  n.  a  place 
of  skulls  \  the  place  of 
Christ's  crucifixion. 

Calve.  Ckiv'J  v.  L  to  bring 
forth  a  calf :— j>pr.  calv'ing; 
—pp.  calved'. 

Calvwism.  (kal'vinJzm)  n. 
the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  an 
eminent  religious  reformer 
of  the  16th  century. 

Calvinist,  (kal'vin-ict)  n.one 
who  adheres  to  Calvinism. 

Calvinlstic.  (kal-vin.i8t'ik)a. 
relating  to  Calvinism. 

Calyx,  (ki'liks)  n.  the  outer 
covering  or  cup  of  a  flower; 
—pi.  Calyxes  or  Calices. 

Cam.  (kam)  n.  a  projection 
on  a  wheel  or  axle  to  pro- 
duce reciprocating  motion. 

Camber.  (kamlKsr)  n.  a  piece 
of  timoercut  archwise. 

Cambric,  (kftm'bnk)  n.  a 
sort  of  fine  thin  linen. 
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A  fool  Utisrhs  when  others  laugh. 
— Danish. 

A  foolish  son  is  a  grief  to  his 
father. 


A  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness  of 

his  mother. 
A  forgetful  head  makes  a  weary 
pair  of  heels. 
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CANONICALS 


Came.  OAmypret.  of  Comt. 

C«rael,  <kam'cl)  n.  an  ani- 
mal of  Asia  and  Africa, 
with  one  or  two  humpton 
its  back,  used  as  a  beast  of 
burden  and  for  riding. 

Camelcopard,  (  kam  '  el '  *- 
pird)  n.  the  giraCfe. 

CamcUii,  (ka-incl'-ya)!!.  epe- 
cics  of  evergreen  ehrubs. 
bearing  bcautilul  flowe:-s, 
natives  of  China  and  Japan 

Cameo,  (kam'e-O)  n.  a  pre- 
cious stone,  as  the  onjx, 
sculptured  in  relief. 

Camera,  (kam'er-a)  n.  an 
appnnitus  used  in  taking 
pictures  by  plifltography. 

Camerated,  (kam>>at-ed)a. 
divided  into  chambers ; 
arched  or  vaulted. 

Camlet,  (kam'let)  n.  a  stuff 
of  wool  and  silk,  or  hair. 

Camomile,  (kam'o-mil)  n  a 
plant,  or  its  dried  flowers, 
valued  as  a  medicine. 

Camp,  (kciiip)  n.  a  place 
where  troops  lodge  ;  order 
of  tents  ;— r.  t.  to  encamp 
or  pitch  tents;— p/T.  camp'- 
ing  i~-pp.  camped'. 

Campaign,  (kam'pan)  n.  the 
time  that  an  army  keeps 
:  the  field  ?  a  large  open 
field  or  plain  ;  ~  n.  cam- 
paigner, an  old  soldier. 

Campestral,  (kam-pcs'tnd)  a. 
pertaining  to  an  open  field; 
growing  m  open  ground. 

CampSnSforra,  (  kam  -  pan'i- 
form)  a.  in  the  form  of  a 
bell,  applied  to  flowers  ; 
also,  campan'ulate. 

Caranmologr,  (kam-pi-nol'- 
6-ji )  «.  a  discourse  on,  or 
the  science  of,  bellf,  &c. 

Camphenc,  (  kam '  fin  )  n. 
spirit  of  turpentine. 

Camohor,  (kam'fcr)  w.  the 
white  solid  concrete  juice 
of  an  Indian  hurel  tree, 
having  a  bitterish  taste, 
and  a  pleasant  smell :— a. 
camnhoric,  of  camphor. 

Oimiphorated,  (kam  for- it- 
ed)  a.  impregnated  with 
canjphor.f.  t.  cum  phonUft 

Can.  (kan)  v.  t.  [jiref.  could] 
■  to  be  able  :— :••  t.  to  put  up 
fruit  or  vesretablcs  :— n.  a 
vessel  for  liquors  i  a  tm. 

Oanaillo,  (kan'n&l;  n.  Fr.  the 
mob ;  the  rabble. 

Caoal..  Cka^nal')  n.  a  water* 


course  made  by  art  for 
boats  to  sail  along ;  a  duct 
in  the  body,  &c.,  for  fluids. 
Canary,  (ka-na'ri)  a.  a  spe- 
cies of  sweet  singing  bird  t 
a  kind  of  wine. 
Cane.  I.  (kan'sel)  v.  t.  to 
cross  a  writing  with  lines  ; 
to  blot  out  ;  to  efface  ;  to 
obliterate,  or  make  void;— 
ppr.  can'celiing;- ;>/>.  can'- 
cclled  ;— n.  the  act  of  can- 
celling ;  the  part  of  a  work 
suppressed  or  altered  \—a. 
can'celhted,  cross-lined. 

Cancellation ,  (  kan  -  scl  - 14'- 
shun )  n.  a  defacing  by 
cross  lines ;  ennulling. 

Cancer,  (kan'ser)  n.  a  sign 
of  the  zodiac,  meaning  the 
crab  ?  a  virulent  ulcer ;— i*. 
t.  can'cerate.  become  a  can- 
cer;—a.  can 'cerous,  viru- 
lent, as  a  cancer. 

Candelabrum,  (kan  -  d2-l&'- 
brum)  n.  a  branched  and 
ornamented  candlestick;— 
pi.  Candela'bra. 

Candent,  (kan'dent)  a.  glow- 
ing with  heat ;  bright 

Candid,  (kan 'did;  a.lair;  un- 
prejudiced ;  open  ;  fmnk  ; 
sincere  ;  honest ;  ingenu- 
ous ;—€«/.  can'didly  ^—ns. 
can'didness,  can'dor. 

Candidate,  (kan'di  -dat)  n. 
one  who  sues  or  is  pro- 
posed for  an  ofilce  ;  one 
who  aspires  after  prefer- 
ment, or  high  attainments. 

Candle,  (kan'di)  n.  a  light 
made  of  tallow,  wax.  &c. 

Candlemas,  (kan'dl-mas)  «. 
a  festival  held  Feb.  2d,  by 
the  R.  C.  Church,  so  called 
from  the  number  of  can- 
dles u$^ed  and  blessed. 

Candlestick,  (kan'dl-stik)  n. 
utensil  for  holding  a  candle 

Candy,  (kan'di )  v.  t.  or  t.  to 
conserve  wit.i  sugar  ;— n. 
a  crystallized  sxjgar;  any- 
thing preserved  in  cugar. 

Cane,  (kan)  n.  a  reed  ;  the 
sugar  plant;  a  walking- 
stick  ;  V.  t.  to  beat  with  a 
cane  ;—ppr.  can'ing  ;— pp. 
caned',  castigatcdt 

Cane-brake,  (knn-brak)  a.  a 
thicket  of  canes. 

Canine.  Cka-nln')  n.  like  or 
pertaining  to  the  dog. 

Canister,  (kan'is-ter)  n.  a 
box  or  case,  usnally  of  tin. 


Canker,  (kang'ker)  n.  a  dis- 
ease in  animals  and  plants; 
amall  sores  in  the  mouth  : 
anything  that  corrupts  or 
consumes  ;— v.  L  to  become 
corrupt ;— r.  t.  to  infect ;  to 
eat  into,  corrupt  or  destroy 

Cankered,  (kang  kerd)j?p.  or 
a.  corroded:  a.  cank'erous, 
corroding  like  a  canker. 

Canker-worm,  (  kang'ker  • 
wurm)  n.  a  worm  that  de- 
stroys plants  and  fruit 

Cannibal,  (  knn'iii-bl )  n.  a 
savage ;  a  maueatcr. 

Cannibalism,  ( knn'ni-bal- 
izm)n.  the  eating  of  hu- 
man flesh  by  man. 

Cannel-coal,  (ksn'nel-kol)  a. 
conl  that  yields  a  brilliant 
light ;  a  coal  that  may  be 
cut  and  polished. 

Cannon,  (kan'un)  n.  a  great 
gun  with  long  cylindrical 
tube  for  throwing  balls  or 
other  instruments  of  de- 
struction ;  n.  eannon-balL 


Cannonade,  (  kan-un-id' )  n. 
the  firhiglf  cannon  with 
ball  i—v.  i.  to  fire  fannon. 

Cannoneer,  (kan-un-ner')  n. 
one  who  manages  cannon. 

Cannot  (kan'not)  can  and 
tint,  OS  an  auxiliarv  verb 
meaning  to  be  unable. 

Canoe,  (ka-noo')  n.  a  boat 
made  bv  hollowing  a  tree 
trunk,  KC. ;  light  skiff. 

Canon,  (kan'un)  n.  a  rule  ; 
a  di-'nitary  of  a  church  ;  s 
largo  kind  of  tvpc  ;  a  bone 

Canon, (can -yun 5  »j.  a  narrow 
tunnel-Hke  pa.<-sagc  be- 
tween high  and  p-ccipi- 
tous  banks,  formed  ny 
mountains  or  tabic  landF. 
with  a  river  running  be- 
neath I  ■  deep  gorge. 

Canonical,  (kan-on'ik-al )  a. 
■ccording  to  canon  k  ;  reg- 
ular ;  occlesiostical  j  —  ns. 
can'onist,  one  versed  in 
canon  law;  cnnonic'ity,  be- 
longing to  the  canon  or 
genuine  bookn  of  scripture 

Canonicals.  ( "ka^nou'lk-el z  ) 
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A  fracture  in  gold  vaai^het  wk^ 
exposed  to  the  fire;  in  like 
maf^f r  th^  ^ger  of  the  good 
passes  away. — Tamiu 


A  frien4  as  far  as  ^poideiiee  al* 

lows. — Latin. 
A  friend  in  co^r^  nv^es  the  p^ 

cess  short. — French. 


CANOHIZS 


CAPTAUr 


n.  pL  the  official  dress  of 
the  clergy  .while  In  chnreh. 

Canoni;:e,  (  kan'nn-Iz  )  r.  L 
to  enrol  among  saiots  (— «. 
canoniza'tion,  luinted. 

Canopy,  (kan'*-pi>  ».  a  cot- 
cring  over  a  couch,  bed, 
«c.,  or  overhead  ;—v.  1.  to 
cover  withn  canopy.— j»pr. 
can'opyiD«;-;v>.  caii'opied. 

CanoronH,  (Iai-n6'rus)  a.  mu- 
dciU  :  hatmonious. 

Cant,  (kant)  v.  t.  or  i.  tn  to»i : 
turn  over,  as  a  it]{:  to 
whine  ;  to  talk  in  an  affect- 
edly lOlemn  or  hypocritical 
way  :--»i  a  tosH ;  a  Finp-«»>nK 
or  whine;  hypocriticUtylc 
of  apeech  ;  language  pccu- 
lior  to  a  sect  x—ppr.  canting 
—pp.  cant'el:— ».  cant'er. 

Cantaloupe,  (kun't»-loop)  a 
small  musk  melon. 

Cantankerous.  ( kan-tang'- 
kSr-u5i)  n.  contcutioiu;  ma- 
licious ;  perverse. 

Cantata,  (kon-ta'tn)  »•  apocna 
set  to  niusic  ;  a  song. 

Canteen,  (knii-ten')  n.  a  tin 
venspl  for  li<iuors  ;  the  sut- 
ler's lihop  in  a  garrii«on. 

Cantei*.  (k.xn'ter)».  i.  to  more 
as  a  horse  in  a  modeiate 

gillop ;  to  ride  upon  a  can- 
r  ;— n.  a  moderate  gallop. 

Cantharides,(kan-thar'i-'lcz) 
a.  a  blister  of  Spanish  flies. 

Cant-hook,  (  kant-brok  )  n.  a 
wooden  lever,  witli  an  i'on 
hook  at  one  end.with  which 
heavy  boxes,  merch-'.ndiso, 
or  timbers  are  turned  over. 

Canticle,(kan'ti-kl)  n.  a  kong 
~;>Z.  the  Sons:  of  Solomon. 

Canto,  (kan'tO)n.  a  part  of  a 
poem ;  the  treble  or  leading 
melody  ;—///.  Canto*. 

Canton,  Ckan'ton)N.  division 
of  a  country ;  also,  its  in- 
habitants t—v.  L  tn  divide 
into  small  districts  ;  to  al- 
lot quarters  to  troops  j— n. 
can'tonment,  encampment 

Cantonal,  (kan'to-nal) a.  per- 
taining to  a  canton  i  di- 
vided mto  cantons. 

Canvas,  (kan'vaf)n.  a  coarse 
cloth,  for  s»lc»,  tents,  *c., 
and  for  pf  in  ting  on  ;  the 
sails  of  a  nhip;  a.  made  of. 

Csfhvass,  (kan'vas)  v.  t.  or  t. 
to  discuss  :  to  examine  ;  to 
solicit  votes  ;  to  seek  or  go 
about  to  solicit:— n.  cksc 


examination  i  solicitation  i 
—ppr.  can'vasiingi— pp. 
canvassed  t— n.  canvasser. 

Canzonet,  (kan-zA-nct)  n.  a 
little  or  short  sonc. 

Caoutchouc,  (koo'chook)  n. 
India-rubber ;  vtry  elastic 
guincf  a  plant  which  grows 
in  S.  America  and  Asia. 

Cap,  (kap)  H.  a  cover  for  the 
head  :  top  ;— p.  t.  to  put  on 
a  cap  I  to  cover  the  end  or 
top  I  to  perfect  i—ppr.  cap- 
ping i—;«p.  capped . 

Capability.  (ka-pa-bU'i-ti)  n. 
capacity:  fitness. 

Capable,  (ka-pa'4>l)a.  having 
capacity  or  sufficient  abil- 
ity, |N>wer  or  skill  to  per- 
form or  execute;— n.  capa'- 
bleness  ;—ad.  c4pa'b1y. 

Capncious,  (ka-p&'shus)  a- 
wide;  large  ;  vast  j  —  ad. 
capa'cioiiply  ;  —  M.  enpa'- 
ciousncfts:-^r./.  capacitate, 
to  qualify,  to  ennbl^. 

Capacity,  (ka-pati'i-ti)  n.  the 
power  of  receiving  and 
containing :  mcntiil|K)wcri 
room  ;  character  ;  occupa- 
tion t  state ;  condition. 

Capapie.  (kap-a-p^;  ad.  from 
head  to  foot ;  all  over. 

Caparison,  (ke-par'i-fiun)  ti. 
trappings  for  a  horse  t—v. 
t.  to  drcsH  pomponsly  ;  to 
cover  with  a  cloth,  as  a 
horse  ^-P'l.  capai  isuned. 

Cape,  (kip;  m.  a  head  land 
protecting  into  the  seat 
iicc  K  -  piece  of  a  coat  or 
cloak  for  the  shouklcrs. 

Caper.  (ka'i>er)  n.  bud  of  the 
caper-bnsK  used  for  pick- 
ling :  a  leap ;— r.  i.  to  skip: 
to  leap;  to  frisk  about  as 
a  colt,  kc.  x~ppr.  and  a. 
ei'pcnng;— p;».  ci'pered. 

Capillary,  (kan'il-la-ri)  a.  re- 
sembling a  nair :  minnte ; 
slender ;— n.  a  tulMj  with  a 
bore  as  fine  as  a  hair  ;— in 
pi.  the  minute  vcnsels  thnt 
unite  the  veins  and  arteries 
in  animals  ;  n.  capillar^ity. 

Capital,  (knplt-al)  n.  the  up- 
per part  of  a  column,  pillar, 
or  pilaster  ;  the  money  for 
c^nying  on  any  business  ; 
larjrc  letter  ;  chief  citv ;— a. 
relating  to  the  head,  toach- 
infc  life  :  criminal  j  chief : 
principal :  imiw'^nt  \  ex- 
cellent ikcapital  letters. 


CapitaUst,  (  kap'it-al-ist )  n. 
one  who  has  capital  or 
money  in  abundance. 

Capltahze.  Ckap'it-al-iz)  r.  f. 
to  convert  into  ci-pital  or 
bonds ;  to  nrint  in  caps. 

Capitation,  (kap-i-ti'shun)  n. 
numeration  by  heads :  a 
poll-tax  on  every  person. 

Capitcl,  (  kap'i-ti.l  )  n.  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  in  R4>me 
built  «  n  the  top  of  s  hill ; 
the  house  where  Co>  g'c*s 
meet*  or  where  a  state  leg- 
iHlatui-c  osrrmblcs. 

Capitular,  f  ka-pit'a-Iar  )  w. 
mcmberrf  n  chnpfer ;  ttody 
of  the  statutes  oi  a  chapter, 
society  or  fraternily  : :— «. 
relating  to  a  chapter  in  a 
cathedral  or  it-  statutes. 

Capitulate,  (kc-pit'u-lal)  v.  i. 
to  surrender  on  spccii.ed 
terms;  to  agree  to  ce  tain 
heads  or  conditions  :—ii. 
c  pitula'ti<n    surrender. 

Capon.  <kA  pon,  ks-{-.n)  n.  a 
male  fowl  emasculstcd. 

Canricc.  (ki-pr€s')ii.  fudden 
ennngc  of  mind  or  humor ; 
whim  ;  fancy  ;  freak. 

Capricious,  (  ka  -  prieh'us  ) 
a.  whimsical :  fanciful; 
changeable  :—  ad.  crpri'- 
ciously  :  —  f».  cnr-ric'ious- 
iies8,va!ir.ble  humors. 

Capricorn,  (kap'ri-korn)  n. 
one  of  the  si^K  of  the  zo- 
diac ;  winter  solstice. 

Capriole.  (knp-ri-6l)  n.  a  ca- 
per :  a  leap  that  a  horsr 
makes  without  advancing. 

Cai>-paper,  (kap-pa-pr*)  n.  a 
writing  or  printing  paper 
which  measures  14  x  17. 

Capsize,  (kap-slz';  v.  t.  to 
overturn ;  upset:— ;»pr.  cap- 
si  7.'ing;—p7J.  capsized'. 

Capstan,  (kap'rtan}  n.  an  up- 
nght  machine  turned  by 
spokes  so  as  to  wind  upoQ 
it  a  cable  which  draws 
something,  generslly  the 
anchor,  on  board  ship. 

Capsular,  (kap'sn-ler)  a.  hol- 
low like  a  vessel. 

Capsule,  (kap'sfil^  n.  gummv 
coating  to  mcdiciueiH  hol- 
low pericarp  vrith  cells  for 
seeds ;  a  small  dish. 

Captain,  (knp'tin)  n.  the 
commander  of  a  troon  of 
hnrse,  a  company  of  foot, 
pr  a  ship  i  a  leader  ;— m. 
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A  friend  ia  i^aed  b  a  friend  in? 

deed. 
A  friend  in  prosperity  changes 

like  the  wind. — Spanish. 


A  dskft  fta  hour,  of  virtuous  litn 
erty,  is  worth  a  whole  eternity 
of  bondage. — ^Adpison. 

A  dead  bee  makes  no  honey. 
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CABHIY0&OU8 


eapt«in'c]r,  the  potiUon  «r 
rank  of  a  captaiu. 

Caption,  (kip'shun)  n.  a  pi«> 
ambic  to  a  legai  instru- 
ment; heading  of  an  article 
or  euay  t  veisure  ;  arrest. 

Captious,  (kap'Hhurt).o.  apt 
to  cavil  or  findfaul:;  i>cev« 
ish;  «co9oriou8  i  i:iKiaious{ 
critical ;— <v/.  cap'tiously  ; 
— n.  eap'tiousncss 

Captivate,  (kap'ti-v&t)  v.  t. 
to  take  prisoner;  to  charm; 
to  fascitiate  ;  to  engage  the 
affections  v—ppr.  cap  tiv&t- 
injr :— pp.  cap'tlvated. 

Captive,  (kap'tiv)  n.  one 
taken  in  war  ;  a  prisoner ; 
—a.  charmed  or  subdued 
bj  anything:— M.  cnfihi^- 
ttv.  bondage :  slavery. 

Captor,  (kap'ter)  n.  one  who 
takes  a  prisoner  or  a  prize. 

Capture,  (kap't  Jr>M.  seizure 
of  a  prize  j  arrest  ;—v.  t.  to 
take  as  a  prize  ;  to  take  by 
force  i'-jfpr.  cap'turing ; — 
pp.  or  a.  cap'tured. 

Capuchin,  (kap-u-aliSn';  n.  a 
hooded  cloak  for  females  i 
a  hoodefl-f  riar  or  pigeon. 

Car,  (kir)  n.  a  cart ;  a  rail- 
way carringe ;  a  vehicle. 

Caracole.  (kar'a-kul>n.a  half 
turn  which  a  horseroau 
makes  t  a  winding  stair. 

Carafe,  (kar'af)  n.  a  wat^r- 
botfle,  or  decanter. 

Carat,  (kar^t)  n.  a  weight  of 
four  grains,  for  weighing 
diamonds,  and  other  pre- 
cious stones  1 1-24th  part  of 
pure  gold  or  silver. 

Caravan,  (kar'a-van)  n.  a 
body  of  travelers  or  trcdera 
aasocintcd  together  for 
safety  in  crossing  deserts ; 
a  lance  close  carriage. 

Caravansary,  (kar-a-van'-sa- 
ri)  M.  a  kind  of  unf  urniali- 
td  inn  where  caravans  stop 

Caraway.  (  kar'a  -  wa  )  n.  a 
plant  with  aromatic  seeds, 
a  tonic  and  condiment. 

Carbine,  (kar'bin)  n.  a  short 
gim  borne  by  light  horse- 
men in  timu  of  war :  cor- 
bin'cer,  a  light  horseman 
who  carries  a  carbine. 

Carbon.  ( kar'bon  )  n.  pure 
charcoal ;— r.  t.  carhon'ixc, 
to  convert  into  carbon. 

Carbonaceous,  (kir-  bon-a'> 
■Mas)  carbonic,  (Uuvbon'- 


ik)  a.  pertaining  to  or  com- 
posed of  carbon  or  charcoal 

Carbonate,  (kar^bon-Att)  n.  a 
Compound  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  a  base  Ac. 

Carbonilerous,  (kar-tx>n4r- 
er-uf )  a.  producing  cool. 

Carbov,  (kar'boy>«.  a  large 
bottle  full  of  spirits.  Ice, 
protected  by  basket-work. 

Carbuncle,  (iar'buitg-kl)  n. 
a  fiery  red  precious  stone ; 
an  inflamed  ulcer. 

Carbuncular,  (karl>ung'-kQ- 
Idr)  a.  pertaining  to  a  car- 
buncle ;  red ;  infliamed. 

Carburet,  (kar'bu-ret)  a.  a 
combination  of  carbon 
witli  some  other  substance. 

Carcanet.  (kar'ka-nct)  n.  a 
Jewelled  collar  or  chain. 

Carcass,  (kar'ka^)  n.  a  dead 
body  of  an  animal  ;  the 
framework  of  anything  t 
putrefvins  remains. 

Card,  (kard)  n.  a  written 
note ;  a  paper  having  an 
address  ;  a  piece  of  paste- 
board marked  with  figures 
for  playing  agauie ;  a  print- 
ed paper,  chart  or  hui^- 
ness  cii-cnlar  or  card ;  a  large 
comb  for  wool ;  —  r.  t.  to 
comb  wool  or  flax  :  to  put 
buttons,  jewelry,  pr  otiier 
articles  on  a  card  for  show; 
— ;>nr.  or  a.  card'lng. 

CardJiic.  (kaKrli-sk)  a.  per- 
tiining  to  the  lieart ;  cor- 
dial ;  strengthening. 

Cardinal,  (  k&r 'din  -el  )  a. 
principal  ;  chief  ;  that  on 
which  a  thing  hinges  or 
depends  ;— n.  a  dignitary 
of  the  Rom.  Cath.  church; 
a  wom-.in's  short  clonk. 

Care,  (kir)  a.  uneasiness  of 
mind  :  regard  ;  caution  ; 
management ;  solicitude  i 
anrictyj  the  object  of  anx- 
iety;—;'. I.  to  be  solicitous : 
to  need  ;  to  be  inclined  ;— 
ppr.  caKiug  i—pp.  cired'. 

Careen,  (ka-r4n')  v.  t.  or  i.  to 
by  a  sliip  on  ner  side,  to 
rcpiirher  bottom  and  keel; 
to  incline  to  one  side,  as  a 
sUip  in  sailing  ;—^pr.  car- 
ccn'ingr  ;—/»/>.  careened'. 

Career.  (ka-rerO  n.  a  course 
of  action  ;  speed  :  course  ; 
a  race  ;— v.  i.  to  move. 

Care  f  ul.(kir'ful)  a.  anxioast 
watchful ;  judicious  i  solfo- 


itous  I  saving  ;  provident : 
cautious  ;—ad.  care'fully  ; 
— n.  care'fulnc«i«.«tf»'n>v>n 

Cart  kss,(kaf1cs)a.  hcf  dlchs; 
unconcerned  ;  —  nU.  eare'- 
lessly :— n.  carelessness. 

Carcfi.  (ko-res'l  v.  L  to  em- 
brace; to  trcct  with  affec- 
tion J  to  fondle  i—ppr.  ca- 
ress'ing  ;— n».  earcwed'.— 
n.  act  of  endearment 

Caret,  (k&'ret)  n.  this  mark 
(a),  noting  omission. 

Cargo,  (k&r'go)  n.  m  ship's 
lAUing  or  freight. 

Caricature,  (kni-i-ka-tiirO  n. 
a  representation  of  any- 
thing which,  while  keep- 
ing the  likeness,  in  so  over- 
drawn or  ovei  loaded  as  to 
be  ridiculous;— r.  t.  to  rep- 
resent ludicroa»ly  \—ppr. 
car'iccturiug  x—pp-  caKica- 
tfired  \—n.  caricaturist. 

Caries,  (ka'ri-cz)  «.  rotten- 
ness of  a  bone ;— a.  caT- 
rious .  inortifie<L 

Carinated.  (kar'in-&-ted)  a. 
formed  like  a  ship's  keel. 

Caricle,  (kar'c-fil)  n.  a  small 
open  carriage,  with  a  ton. 

Carking,  (kark'ing)  a.  dis- 
tressing :  caucing  anxiety. 

Carman,  (kar'man)  n.  one 
who  drives  a  enrt 

Carmelite,  (k&r'mcl'lt)  n.  a 
mendic.T!.t  friar  of  Oie  o-- 
dcr  established  on  Moui.l 
Carmcl ;  a  kind  of  j>enr. 

Carminative,  (knr-mm'a  tU) 
n.  a  medicine  v.-hich  soothes 
by  expelling  wind  from  the 
stomach  end  bowels. 

Carminc.(kar'min)n.  acrim- 
son  color  made  from  the 
eochincal  insect ;  a  bright 
red  dye  or  color*  n.  n«»«t.  ta 

Carnage,  Ocdr'naJ)  n.  destruc- 
tion of  Uvcs  :  smuglitcr. 

Carnal,  (karnal)  o.  fleshly; 
sensual ;  unspiritual. 

Carnalist,  (kar'nnf-iKt)  n.  a 
sensualist :  a  woi Idling. 

Carnality,  (kar-nal'i-tij  «. 
fleshly  lust  ond  senxunlity. 

Carnation,  (kar-r.a'shun)  n. 
a  flosh-colorcd  flower. 

Camclian.  (  kar-nCI-  n  J  n. 
a.  precious  stone,  or  cnal- 
ccaony,  red  or  white. 

Carnival,  (kir'ne-ral)  «.  a 
papal  festival  twelve  days 
Wort  the  fast  of  Lent. 

CmniivOTOus.  (kAr^aiv'-Oi^iif ) 
— — — r— TWrf 
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A  doubtful  agreement  is  to  be 
interpreted  ag^nst  the  vendor. 
— Law  Maxim. 

A  muffled  cat  is  a  good  mouser. 


A  dead  man  does  not  make  war. 

— Itauan. 
A  friend  sticks  closer   than  a 

brother. 


CAKOL 


CASSINO 


a.  feeding  on  fleih;— n.  csiw 
niT'ora,  order  of  animals. 

Carol,  (kar'ol)  n.  a  song  of 
joy,  devotion,  or  praise  ;— 
V.  t.  to  warble  ;  to  sing ;  to 
praise  in  song  |a,carolerio. 

Carotid,  (ka-rdt*id}  a.  a  term 
describing  the  two  great 
arteries  oT  the  neck  which 
carry  the  blood  from  the 
heart  to  the  head. 

CarcuBal,(ka-rou  z'al)n.  feast, 
noisy  drinking  bout. 

Carouse, '(ka-rouz')  v.  i.  to 
drink  freely  and  noisily. 

Carp,  (karp)  n.  a  voracious 
freah-water  ftah;— «.  t.  to 
find  fault ;  to  catch  at  er* 
rors  t—ppr.  carp'ing ;— pp. 
carped';— od.  carp'ingly. 

Carpenter,  (kar'pen-ter)  n.  a 
worker  in  wood  ;  a  joiner  t 
a  builder  of  houses,  ware* 
houves,  factories,  or  ships. 

Carpentry,  (kar^pen^tri )  n. 
the  art  of  working  ia  wood; 
the  art  of  building. 

Carpet,  (kai^pet)  «.  a  womted 
woven  fabric,  embroidered 
with  various  devices  of 
fruits,  animals,  landscapes, 
&c.;  a  covering  for  a  floor: 
—ppr.  and  n.  carpeting; 
—pp.  caKpeted;— V.  t.  to 
cover  with  a  carpet 

Carpet-Bagger,  (kar'pet'bag'- 
ger)  n.  In  American  politics 
one  who  has  no  stake  in 
the  community,  yet  lives 
by  corrupt  omcenoldiugt 
an  alien  who  robs  the  peo- 
ple he  temporarily  reside^ 
among  or  governs. 

Carping,  (kirp'ing)a.  finding 
fault  peevishly  ;— ».  cavil  f 
censure;  abuse. 

Carriage,(kar'nj)n.  a  vehicle; 
conveyance  j  behavior. 

Carrier,  (kar'rc-er )  n.  one 
who  carries  parcels  ;  a  por- 
ter; in  lata,  an  Express  Co. 
is  a  common  carrier. 

Carrion,  (kar'ri-un)  n.  the 
daad  and  putrid  body  or 
flash  of  any  animal  ;— a. 
relating  to.  or  feeding  on, 
putrid  flesh  or  insecta. 

Carronade,  (kaf  un-ftd)  n.  a 
short  cannon  of  large  bore. 

Carrot,  (kafut)  n.  a  garden 
vegetable  of  a  yellowish 
color— rt.  caKroty,  reddish 

Cariy,  (kaKrOv.  I  to  baari 
to  behave ;  to  convey  t  to 


transports  to  effect,  gain  or 
win  i^ppr.  car'rying  i—pp. 
car'ried.— To  carrff  on,  to 
be  jolly  ;  to  conduct  bus- 
iness! to  carry  out  or 
tArouffh,  to  follow  instruc- 
tions ;  accompIiKh ;  to  be 
ccu-ried  atoaif,  to  be  over^ 
come  by  feeling. 

Cart,  (kart)  n.a  carriage  with 
two  wheels ;— j*.  t.  to  con- 
vey in  a  cart?— ppr.  earf- 
ing  i—pp-  carfed. 

CarUge,  (kart'aj)  n.  the  act 
or  cost  of  carting. 

Carte,  (kart>  n.  a  bill  of  fare 
at  a  refreshment-room. 

Onrteblanche,  (kart-Uonsh') 
n.  blank  pai>er,  to  be  filled 
with  conditions  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  receiver  I  un- 
conditionnl  terms. 

Carte-de-yisite,  (kart-de-vir- 
it')  n.  a  photographic  por- 
trait on  a  small  card. 

Cartel,  Jkar'tel)  n.  an  agree- 
ment for  exchange  of  pri»- 
oners  of  war. 

Carter,  (kart'er)  n.  drayman. 

Cartilage,  ( kir'te-lfii)  n.  a 
tough  elastic  suDstance 
softer  than  bone ;  gristle;— 
a.  cartilag'inoiu ,  gzufly. 

Cartography,  (k&r-tbr-n-fi') 
n.  art  of  preparing  charts. 

Cartoon,  (kar-t66n')  n.  a  pre- 
paratory drawingon  strong 
paper,  to  be  transferred  to 
frescoes,  tapestry,  &c. 

Cartouch,  (kar-t666h')  n.  a 
cartridge  box  ;  a  case  for 
niiiskef-balls  and  powder. 

Cartridge,(kar'trij)  n.  a  paper 
case,  containirgthe  charge 
for  a  gun  or  pistoL 

Cartesian,  (kar-tG'zhi-an)  a. 
relating  to  the  French  phi- 
losopher Des  Cartes,  or  his 
philosophy  i— n.  oue  who. 

Cartwright,  (kArfrit)  n.  a 
maker  or  mender  of  carts. 

Carye.Ckan')'-.  t.  to  cutivory, 
wooil  an  Ifttone;  to  make  or 
shap'!  fi!;ure!»,  devices,  &c., 
by  cutting;  to  cutmcat  into 
pieces  with  a  knife  ;  to  ap- 
portion or  distribute  ;—».*. 
to  exercise  the  trade  of  a 
sculptor ;  to  cut  up  or  di« 
vide  scien  ti  fically ;  —  ppr, 
carving  i—pp.  carved'. 

Carver,  (kirVer)  n.  one  who 
carves  ;  a  sculptor;  a  knife. 

Caryatides,  (kar-i-at'I<d$z)n. 


a  number  of  female  figures 
forming  columns. 

Ca8eade,(ka8'k6d)  n.  a  water- 
fall I  a  jet  of  water. 

Cascarilla,  ( kns-ka-ril'U) 
n  the  xrfigrant  bark  of  a 
Jamaica  tree ;  it  forms  an 
excellent  tonic. 

Case,  (kas)  n.  a  covering ; 
box,  or  siieath  ;  state  ;  va- 
riation of  nouns  5— u.  t.  to 
put  in  a  case;— ppr.  and n. 
cas'ing  i—pp.  cased'. 

Case-harden,  (k&s'hard-n)  v. 
t.  to  make  hard  on  the  out- 
side;—to  sfee/ the  heart. 

Case-knife,  (kds'nif)  n.  a 
large  table  knife. 

Casemate,  (  k&ii'mftt  )  n.  a 
bomb-proof  chnmber  or 
battery  for  catuion  to  be 
fired  through  embrasures. 

Casement,  (kas'ment)  n.  the 
frame  of  a  window;  a  win- 
dow that  opens  on  hinges  ; 
a  hullow  moulding. 

Caseous,  (kfeS-us)  a.  refcm- 
biing  or  having  the  qual- 
ities of  eheese  i— ««.  ua'aein. 

Case-shot,  (kas'shot;  n.  halb 
or  old  iron  in  cases,  to'  be 
shot  from  cannons,  &c. 

Cash,  (knsh)  n. money;  coin; 
ready-money;— f.  t.  to  con- 
vert into  money  ;  to  pay 
money  for  ',—ppr.  cash'ih  s 
pp.  cmthed.' i—n.cttsA-hooJ:, 
a  book  for  money  accounts. 

Cashier,  (kaKh-er'Ji  n.  u  crish- 
kccppr;  an  officer  of  a 
bank  t  one  who  has  rha-gr 
of  money  :— I*,  f.  todismis.- 
f  rom  an  office  ;—p/>r.  cash- 
iering ;— pp.  cnnhiered'. 

Cashmere,  Ckash'm€r)  n.  a 
rich  shawL  so  csllcd  f  rem 
Cashmere,  in  Indin. 

Cask,  ( kask  )  n.  a  hollow 
rouca  vessel,  or  barrel,  for 
holdinijliquor&cmadc  o£ 
staves  bound  with  hoops. 

Casket,  (  kas'ket )  r.  a  Bm.ill 
box  lor  holding  jewels. 

Casque,  (kask)  n.  a  helmet. 

Cassava,  (  kas'sa-va  )  n.  a 
starch-like  substance  taken 

from  the  cassava  plant. 

Cassia,  (kn«li'ya)  n.  a  sweet 

Sice  made  from  the  bark 
a  laurel-tree  ;  wild  cin- 
namon }  the  senna-t»ee. 
Caosimere,   (kas'i-mSr)  n.  a 

twilled  woollen  cloth. 
Cassino,  (kas-st'no)  n.  a  gam* 
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A  dead  man  has  netdier  relatives  !  A  desire  to  resist  oppression  is 
nor  friends. — French.  |      implanted  in  the  nature  of  men. 

A  demon  laughs  at  malerolent         — Latin. 
thoughts. — Tamil.  |  A  new  broom  sweeps  clean. 


CASSOCK 


CATEB 


at  cards;  a  iakx>n  tor  dane* 
ins,  meetincs,  ftc. 

Cassock,  (k.ir  ok)  n.  a  close 
frock-coat  fox  clergymen  ; 
a  loose  cloak  or  gowu. 

Cassock'>d,  ( ku'sokt )  a. 
clsthed  wU!i  a  cassock. 

Cassowary,  (kss'so-war-i)  n. 
an  ostricii-likc  bird  of  E.  I. 

Cast,  (kast)  r.  t.  [  pret.  and 
pp.  cast]  to  throw  or  flint;  < 
to  thrust  or  dhve»  to  throw 
tc^ther  o-  rcckjn;  to 
mould  or  shape;— v.  t.  to 
receive  fonn  or  shape  i 
to  turn  in  the  mind;  to 
warp  $—  n.  a. casting  i— n.  a 
throw  J  the  thing  tlirowa  ; 
the  distance  thrown  t  n 
motion,  turn,  or  squin!, 
as  of  the  eye  ;  a  chance; 
a  mould;  the  form  recelTed 
from  a  mould  J  manner. 

Cast  about ;— r.  «.  to  turn  t  to 
go  round  ;  to  think  of, 
surrey  the  situation,  and 
seek  a  remedy  (ir  release. 

Castanet,  (kaa'ta-net)  n.  the 
hard  shells  strunjg  in  pairs 
which  are  struck  together 
to  make  dxnce  music. 

Castaway,  (kast'a-wa)n.  one 
abandoned  to  destruction. 

Caste,  (kist)  n.  a  tribe  of  tlie 
same  profession ;  a  dbtinc- 
tion  prevalent  in  India. 

CasteUate  1,  (kas'tsl-at-ed)  o. 
turrcted  like  a  castle. 

Caster,  (kasfer)  n.  one  who 
costs ;  a  small  wheel  on 
thele^of  furniture iTuefe. 

Castei-s.  (kast'crz)  ».  a  silver 
stind,  Ac.,  for  bottles  con- 
taining condiments. 

Costigatir.n,  (kns-ti-f(a-shun) 
n.  repressive  remedy ;  chns- 
tisement;  punishment;— 
V.  t.  c  iHtigate  v^ppr.  cns'ti- 
gating ;— ,'^.  cgu'tigatcd'. 

Casting,  (knsf  in*:)  n.  set  of 
costint;;  that  which  U  cast 
or  moulded  ;  throwing  ; 
computing;  contri%'once. 

Casting-vote,  (.kast'inir-vdt) 
n.  a  vote   that   decides  a 

Sucstion  ;  the  presiding  of- 
cer's  vote  in  case  of  a  tie. 
CosUp,  (kas'sl)  n.  a  fortified 
hOiiKe  or  fortress ;  an  el- 
egant, spncinus  mansion. 
Castlc-buildinar.  (kas'1-hild- 
ing)  n.  builaine  castles  in 
the  flir,  or  forming  vinion- 
ary  plans  |  wild  Khemea. 


Cast-o£r,  (kasfof:)  pp.  or  a. 
rejected  ;  1  aid  aside. 

Castor,  (kas'ter)  n.  a  bearer. 

Castor'«il,  (kus'tcr^oil)  n.  a 
gentle  aperient  oil,  obtain- 
ed from  a  t.  opical  plant. 

Castrate,  (kas'trat)  v.  <.  to 
emasculate  or  geld  t  to  cut 
or  deprive  of  tlxc  power  cf 
generation  ;  to  render  im- 
perfect;—p/>r.  eas'tr&ting;— 
Ijp.eos'trAted';  n.castration. 

Casual,  (kazh'Jt-al)   a.  hap- 

Scning  by  chance  ;  inci- 
cntal ;  fortuitous  ;  with- 
out  design  ; — ad.  cas'ually. 

Casualty  (kazh'u-al-ti)  n.an 
accident,  chance,  loss  ithat 
which  falls  out ;  injurv. 

Casuistry,  (kazh'O-is-tri)  n. 
the  science  or  doctrine  of 
cases  of  conscience  i~- a. 
casuisfical|~^.  eas'ubt 

Cat,  (kat)  II.  a  common  do- 
mestic animal; a  whip  used 
for  punishing  criminals. 

Catacnrcsis,  (  kat'a-kri-sis  ) 
an  ebuse  of  a  trope. 

Catadvsm,  (kafn-kllzro)  n. 
a  deluge  ;  a  vast  flood . 

CataconiD,  (kafa-kOm)  n.  a 
cave  ill  the  earth  or  rocks 
for  interring  dead  bodies. 

Catacoustics,  ( kat-a-kous'- 
tiks)  n.  pi.  science  of  re- 
flected sounds  or  echoes. 

Catadioptnc.  ( kai-a-di-op'- 
trik)  a.  reflecting  light,  etc. 

Catafalque,  (kat-a-faik')  n.  a 
teraporaiy  structure  rcprc- 
scntingatombor  cenotaph; 
a  tomb  of  state. 

Catalepsy,  (kct'a-lep-si)  n.  a 
disease  which  suddenly 
suspends  motion  and  sen- 
sation \—a.  catalep'tic. 

Catalogue,  (  kafa-iog  )  tt.  a 
list  of  names,  books.  &c.; — 
V.  t.  to  put  in  a  catalogue  i 
—ppr.  cataloguing  I— pp. 
cafaloguedi  airauged. 

Catamaran  .(kat'n-ma>ran  )  «. 
a  raft  made  of  planks  used 
in  India  or  Brazil. 

Catamount,  (kat'a-mount)  n. 
a  wild  cat  :  Am.  tiger. 

Cataplasm,  (kafa-plazm)  ». 
a  kmd  of  ccf  t  poultice. 

Catapult,  (Hnfa-pult)  n.  an 
ancient  military  engine  for 
throwing  darts,  stones,  ftc; 
a  boy's  instrument  for 
throwmg  small  stones. 

Cataract,    (kat'a.rakt)  n.   a 


large  waterfall  |  idisorder 
in  the  eye  which  comes  on 
as  if  a  veil  fell  before  it. 

Catarrh,  (  ko-tar' )  n.  great 
secretion  from  a  mucous 
membrane,  especially  of 
the  nose  ;  an  influenza. 

Catastrophe,  (ka-Urtrd-fS) 
mfincicvcnt ;  unfortunate 
conclusion  ;  calamity. 

CatKsalU  (karkawl)  n.  utter- 
ances to  condemn  plays 
often  heard  in  theaters. 

Catch,  (kach)  v.  t.  [prct.  and 
pp.  caught]  to  overtake; 
ro  trap ;  to  seize  ; — r.  t.  to 
spread  as  a  disease  ;  to  be 
contagioiu  ;  to  arrest  the 
eye;— a.  catch'able;— m.  act 
of  seizing ;  anything  that 
sciaes  rr  holds;  that  which 
is  caught;  advantage  taken ; 
a  bargain  ;  gain  ;  a  song  ^— 
H.  catch 'er i  —ppr.  or  a. 
catch'ing,  infectious. 

Catchpenny,  (kach'pcn-ni) 
n.  any  worthless  thing  ;— 
esp.  a  publication  intended 
merely  to  gain  money. 

Catchup,(kach'up)n.  a  sauce 
prepai-ed  from  mushrooms. 

Catch-word,  (kach'wurd)  n. 
a  popular  phrase,  having 
no  real  significance,  used  to 
get  up  excitement  among 
parties  and  sects  ;  the  first 
word  of  a  page  given  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding 
page  :Oue  to  actor'n  parts. 

Catechetical,  (kat-€.kef  ik<«I) 
a.  consisting  of  questions 
and  answers  ;— ;».  catachet- 
ics  i—ad.  catcchctically. 

Catcchi..e,  (kofe-klz)  r,  t.  to 
question  s  to  examine  ;  to 
teach  by  question  and  an- 
swer ',—pj.r.  eat'echlsing  ; 
— m>.  cat'cchlscd ;— n.  cat'- 
dcniser,  catechlst ,  one  who 
teaches  Christianity. 

Catechism, (kate-kizm)  n.a 
book  ot  questions  and  an- 
swers on  various  subjects. 

Catechu,  (kat'e-ku)  n.  an  as- 
tringent extract. 

Catechumen,  (ka!-Sku-men) 
n.  a  student  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  Christianitr. 

Category,  (kat'e-gor-i)  n.  a 
elass,  rank,  or  order  of 
ideasi  state  or  situation  ;  a 
predicament ;— a.  Cfitegor'- 
ical,  positive,  absolute. 

Cater,  (ki'ter)  r. ».  to  provide 
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A  friend  Is  not  knowli  dU  he  is 

ioSt.^^lTALIJW. 

He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  house 
and  home.-^HAKESPEARB. 


A  friend  Is  one  soul  la  two 
bodies.  (Gr*k.)^-AiasTOTLE. 

A  friend  to  all  is  a  friend  to 
none. 
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food,  and  prepare  it  for  the 
table  i—n.  ci'terer  ca'tere«B 

Cater-comcred,  (kat'er-kom- 
erd)  a.  diasonoUy ;  crooked 

Caterpillar,  (kat'er-pil-lar.)  n. 
t}ie  wo  mi  state  of  butter- 
flies t  a  grub  that  Uvea  upon 
the  leaves  of  plants. 

Caterwaul,  (kat  er-wawl)!*.  •'. 
to  cry  an  cats,  orodiously. 

Catsut,  (kat'gut)  n.  intestines 
of  the  sheep,  ftc.,  twisted 
for  violin  strings,  etc. 

Cathartic,  ( ka-tliar'tlk  )  a. 
purgative  ;—n.  a  purge. 

Cath^dml  (ka-thi'dral)  h.  tha 
principal  church  in  a  dio- 
cese s-'O.  £pi»copal. 


Catholic,  ( kath'o-lik )  a. 
univeisal ;  relating  to  all 
Christians  x  liberal. 

Gatholicism,  (ka-thol'i-sizni) 
n.  the  tenets  of  the  R. 
Catholic  church;  univer- 
salitT;  liberality,  orbrcadth 
of  view  ;— n.  catholic'ity. 

Catholicon,  (ko-tholl-kon) 
n.  a  universal  medicine. 

Catkin,  (kat'kin)  n.  a  calyx  j 
a  loose  cluster  of  flowers 
resembling  a  cat's  taiU 
growing  on  certain  trees, 
as  liazcls  and  willows.  &c. 

Catnip,  (kat'nip)  n.  a  fra- 
grant herb,  the  tea  of  which 
is  used  forcolic,  flatulence, 
&c..  especially  in  children. 

Cat^'-nfne-tails,  f  kat-C-ntn'- 
tals)  n.  a  whip  for  punish- 
ment with  nine  lashes. 

Catoptrics,  (ka^op'triks)  n. 
the  part  of  optics  which 
ti-ents  of  rfjlected  hght. 


Cat's-paw,  (kats'paw)  n.  tha 
dune  or  tool  of  another  t  a 
light  rippling  breeze. 


CatVtsils,  n.  a  tall  plant 
growing  generally  on  salt 
meadows,  with  rounded 
heads  resembling  tails,  and 
covered  with  a  soft  sub« 


stance  used  to  fill  cheap 
mattresses,  seat  chairs,  &o. 

CatUe,  (kari)  n.  pi.  beasts  of 
pasture ;  bovine  animals. 

Caucus,  (kaw-Vfit;|  n.  a  meet- 
ing of  the  leading  politi- 
cians of  a  partv  To  agree 
upon  the  plans  to  be  pur- 
sued and  the  candidates  to 
be  nominated  in  an  ap- 
proaching election. 

Caudal,  (kaw'dfil)a.  pertain- 
ing to  the  tail  i  or  to  the 
thread  which  terminates 
the  seeds  of  a  plant 

Caudle,  (kaw-di)  n.  a  mix- 
ture of  wine  and  other  in- 
gredients for  sick  persons. 

Caught,  (kawt)7>ref.  uudpp. 
of  Catch  :    apprehended. 

Caul,  (kawl)  n.  a  membrane 
covering  the  lower  part  of 
the  bowels  »  also  covering 
the  head  of  some  infants 
at  their  birthi  a  net  or  cov- 
ering for  the  head;  rear. 

Cauliflower,  (kaw'li-flow-er) 
n.  a  species  of  cabbage. 

Causality,  (kawz'al'i-tl>  n. 
the  supposed  faculty  of 
tracing  effects  to  causes; 
the  agener  of  a  cause. 

Causation,  (kawz-i'shun)  n. 
the  act  of  causing,  or  pro- 
ducing ;  the  working  of  a 
cause  in  producing enects. 

Causative,  <kawz'tt-tiv)  a. 
that  expresses  a  cause ; 
causing:— o(/.  caus'atlvcly. 

Cause,  (kawz)n.  that  which 

f>ro<luces  an  effect ;  a  suit 
n  law  ;  motive  :  re.-son  ; 
inducement;  an  object 
sought ;— V.  t.  to  proflucc  ; 
to  bring  about;  to  make;  to 
exist;— ppr.  causing  i—pp. 
caused'; — a.  caun'al. 

Causeless,  (kawz'leK)  a.  hav- 
ing no  cause  or  occasion  ; 
—  <xd.  cause '  lessly  ;  —  n. 
causeiessness  to.  caus'able. 

Causeway,  (kawz'wi)  n.  a 
pathway  raised  and  paved 
with  ftcnes,  generally  over 
wet  ground  oxause'wayed. 

Caustic,  (kaws'tik)  a.  burn- 
ing; wasting  away;  severe; 
cutting  ;—  n.  a  substance 
that  bums  and  corrodes 
the  flesh;— m/.  caus'tically. 

Causticity,  (kaws-tis'i-tl)  n. 
the  quality  of  burning  or 
corroding  ;  great  seventy. 

Cauterize.  (kaWter-lz)  v.  t. 


to  bum  or  sear  with  a  hot 
Iron  or  caustic;— ppr.  cou'- 
terfzing  ;—pp.  cau'terized. 

Cauteri  zation ,( kaw-te  r-i  z-a'- 
shun),  cauterism,  (kaw'- 
ter-izra),  cautery,  fknw'- 
ter-i)n.  a  searing  with  a  hot 
iron  or  caustics    as  flesh. 

Caution,  (kaw'shun)  n.  pru- 
dence; care  ;  fort-sight ;  se- 
curity ;  counsel ;  warning  ; 
—  V.  t.  to  warn  ;  to  advwe 
against :  to  admonish  ;  to 
give  notice  of  Ataxgeri-ppr. 
cau'tioning ;  pp.cau'tioned' 

Cautionary,  (kaw'shun-ar-i) 
a.  containing  caution;  giv- 
en as  a  pledge  i  warning. 

Cautious.(kaw'shus)a.  wary; 
possessing  or  using  cau- 
tion ;  careful ;  wotchful ; 
prudent  ;—ad.  cuu'tiously; 
— n.  cau'tiousness,  care. 

Cavalcade,  (kav'al-kad)  n.  a 
train  of  persons  on  horses. 

Cavalier,  (kav-n-16r')  n.  a 
horseman  ;  a  knight ;— a. 
gav  ;  haughty  ;  warlike;— 
OCT.  cavaiier'ly,  proudly. 

Cavalry,  (kavlfil-ri)  n.  sol- 
diers mounted  on  horses. 

Cave,  (kiv)  n.  a  don  ;  a  hol- 
low place  in  the  earth  ;— v. 
I.  to  mi.ke  hollow  ;— ».  f.  to 
dwell  in  a  cave;  to  cave  in; 
to  fnll  in.  and  leave  a  hole. 

Caveat,  (kd'v£-at;  n.  a  notice 
to  stop  proceedings  in  a 
court;  warning;  a  negative. 

Cavcm,  (kav'crn)  m.  a  deep 
hollow  place  in  the  eorth  ; 
— «.  cav'erned',  lodecd  in  a 
cavcm;  cav'ernou8,iiollow. 

Caviare,  (kav-i-Ar')  n.  an  ar- 
ticle of  food  made  from 
the  salted  roes  of  the  stur- 
geon Riul  other  fish. 

Cavil,  (kaVil)  r.  t.  to  find 
fault  without  good  reason  ; 
tor.;isc  captious  or  trifling 
objections  ;  to  use  false  ar- 
guments:—;>;>r.cav'iling;— 
pp.  cav'illcd  ;— «.  false  or 
frivolous  objections ;  —  «. 
cav'iller.a  captious  person. 

Cavity,  (kav'i-tl)  ».  a  hollow 
place ;  a  depression. 

Caw,  (kaw)  v.  i.  to  cry  as  a 
rook,  crow,  or  raven  ; — n. 
the  cry  of  the  crow,  rook, 
or  raven  ;  al*o  caMTing. 

Cayenne,  (kfi-en*)  n.  a  vei^ 
pungent  pepper,  from  the 
fruit  of  capsicum. 
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A  Mend  tdtererybbdy  U  ft  fiieikd 

to  ttobody. -^Spanish. 
A    fri^nd^s    fattlt^    ishotild    be 

known,  but  nbt  abhorredi 


FiAt  ^mMI)  b  jdegrees«  ^d  beao- 

tifuHy  fess.— PiiiOR. 
A  green  (YUle)  Christmas  makes 

a  OX  diiii^-yard; 
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C«ytnan,  Oc&'man)  ta.  a  name 
oftheaU^tor.  (Vm.) 

Cazique.Cka-z^kOn.  an  In- 
dian chief  ot  king.  (8i>.j 

Ceaae,  (sis)  o.  t.  tu  stop ;  to 
leave  off  ;  to  abstain  ;  to 
give  over  x—v.  t.  to  put  aii 
end  to  \-^i>pr.  ceas'inx  ;— 
jgp.  ceased':— a.  ceaMTieas, 
never  ceasing,  incessant 

Cedar,  (ni'der)  «.  a  larxe 
•vcivreen  tree  remarkable 
for  the  durabilitj  and  f  ni> 
^nce  of  its  wood  t— a. 
BMuteof  cedar  t  cedared. 

Cede,  (8«d)  r.  t.  to  yield ;  to 
give  up  ;  to  relinquish  ;— 

Sir.  eid'inz ;— pp.  ced'ed. 
rine,(»6'arin)a.  belong- 
ing to  the  cedar  tree. 

Ceil.  inS\)v.  t.  to  lino  or  plas- 
ter the  roof  of  a  room. 

Ceiling,  f  sel'ing)  n.  overlay, 
ing  with  boards ;  the  coat 
of  plaster  that  seals  up  the 
lata  overhead  in  a  room. 

Celandine,  (oeran-dihe)  n.  a 
planet  called  sWallow-wort, 
rescinbling  a  poppy. 

Celature,  (Mel'a-tur)  n.  an  en- 
graving X  art  of  engraving. 

Celebrate,  (sel-S-brat)  r.  t.  to 
praise  ;  to  extol ;  to  distin- 
guish by  marks  of  honor  t 
to  observe  a  day  ;  —  ppr. 
cerebriting;  pa.cel'€br&ted 

Celebration,  (sel-«-brfc4hnn) 
11.  n  commemorating  with 
praise  or  ceremomes  x  re- 
no"wn ;— n.  ccl'cbrator. 

Celebrity.  (sg-leb>i-ti)  n. 

Eublic  fame  ;  renown  ;  his- 
mcai  reputation  ;  a  dis- 
tinguishea  name. 

Ceienty,  (»e-ler'i.»i)n.  swift- 
ness; grent  speed;  velocity; 
rapidity  of  motion  or  mind. 

Celery,  (sel'er-I)  n.  a  plant 
whose  leaves  are  eristjted  or 

'  bUaehert  by  a  bnnkmg  of 
earth,  and  which  in  culti- 
vated for  use  aH  a  salad.. 

Celestial,  (sg-lest'yal)  a. 
heavenly  ;  dwelling  in 
heaven ;    in    the    visible 

-  heavens;— n.  an  inhabitant 

-  of  heaven  x-'ocl.  celestially 
Celiac,  Cei'li-«ik)  a.  pertain- 

•  ing  to  the  intestines. 
Celibacy  ,(seVi-b«-Bi)  r.  single 

•  life  ;  unmarried  state. 

ICcHbate.  (eel'i-b&t)  a.    per- 
y  Jain  1m g  to  n  single  life;— n. 
^  [ '^  namarried  person. 
^h»a I      ■       I      ■  1  ■ 


Cell,  X»el)  n.  a  amatl  room  i 
any  inMU  eavity  or  hallow 
place  ;  a  retreat ;  a  cave. 

Cellar,  (seMer)  n.  a  room  un- 
der a  house,  where  ph^ 
viaions,  *e.,  are  kept. 

Cellarage,  (sencr-ij)  n.  cel- 
lars in  general  %  space  for 
efcllars ;  charge  foratorage. 

Cellular,  (sel'u-Iar)  d.  con- 
sisting of  minute  sacs. 

CelluloM.  (sel'n-loyd)  n,  a 
hard  substance  eusceptible 
of  high  polish,  manufac- 
tured from  gun  cotton  and 
camphor,  antl  used  for 
pencil  birrels.  Jewelry. 
collars,  etc. ;  saperceding 
rubber  in  many  of  the  arts. 

Cellulose,  (sel'Q-lose)  n.  the 
carbon,  hydrogen  andoxy- 

Esn  consotuting  the  cellu- 
r  tissues  of  plants. 

Celt,  (selt)  H.  primitive  In- 
habitant of  Central  Asia 
and  Europe ;  a  prehistoric 
implement  of  ^tone  or 
bronze ; — a.  celfic. 

Cemcnt.(*5-ment')n.tnortar; 
anything  that  makes  two 
bodies  stick  together  ;  a 
bond  of  union  ;— 1».  f.  to 

^in  clos<'ly ;— ».  i.  to  unite 
sethcrbyaome  cohesive 
•iibrtance  i  to  cohere  i—ppr. 
eSmentlng;  pp.  cemenfcd. 

Cemcntatton,  (sfi-rocn-ta- 
shun)  n.  the  act  of  uniting 
by  cement ;  the  process  by 
which  iron  is  turned  into 
etecl,  glass  into  porcelain, 
Ac.  by  being  aurrounded 
With  a  cement  or  powder 
and  expoaed  to  heat. 

Cemetery,  (sem'S-ter-i)  n.  a 

ftlace  for  the  interment  of 
he  dead ;— «.  cem'etral. 

Cenobite,  (sen'fl-blt)  n.  a 
monk  who  livoe  in  a  con- 
vent, or  in  a  community. 

Cenotaph,  <acn  6-taf )  ».  a 
monu- 
ment to 
the  me- 
ory  of 
one  bur- 
ied else- 
where. 

Censer, 
(sens'er) 
ff.  a  pan 
in  whicli 
Incenao 
or   any- 

I     Mill   II.     1-      ■■     ,  t,^tii,tmi»mm 


thing  is  burned  t  a  bottle 
with  a  perforated  top  used 
for  sprinkling  perfumes. 

Cense,  (sens)  v.  t.  to  perfume 

Censor,  (sen'sor)  n .  a  Roman 
magistrate ;  one  who  re- 
vises manuscripts  for  the 
press;  one  who  cenfures 
or  blames^-ll.  consoi'i'hip. 

Censorious.  (soo-sO'ti-uiO  a. 
severe  t  blaniing  t  full  of 
invectives;  captious;  prone 
to  fitad  fault;— acf.  ceiis'- 
orionsly  ;— m.  censc'rious- 
nesa ;— a.  censo'rial. 

Cen8nrable.(seu'shur-a-bl)a. 
deserving  \)t  censure  and 
blame  ;—  n.  cen'surable- 
ncss  x—ad.  cen'surably. 

Censure,  ^scn'shur) »».  unfa- 
vorable judgment ;  blame; 
reproach  ;  fault-finding  ;— 
V.  (.  to  find  fault  with  ;  to 
blame;  to  condemn;— ppr. 
eenstli^ing;— Tm.censfired'. 

Census,  (sen'sus)  n.  an  ofll 
cial  enomeraooili  of  the 
inhabitants  of  •  countiy, 
or  of  a  class  or  denomina- 
tion i—a.  cen'sual. 

Cent,  (sent)  n.  the  hundreth 
part  of  a  dollar,  made  of 
copper,  nickel  or  bronze. 

Centaur,  (sen'tawr)  n.  fabu- 
lous monster  with  the  head, 
tnink  and  arms  of  a  man. 
joined  to  th«  trunk  and 
extremities  of  a  hone : 
Archer,  one  of  the  signs  of 
the  Zodiac ;  constellatioa. 


Centaury,  (sen'taw-ry)  n.  a 
plant  having  the  tonu:  pro- 
perties of  gentian. 

Centennial,  (sen-ton'ni-al)  a. 
consisting  of  or  happening 
in  a  hundred  years;— a. 
and  n.  centen'ftry,  happen- 
ing eveiy  100  years  as  a 
emtenartf  feitival:  num- 
ber of  a  100  ^-n-  eentenft'- 
rian,  aperson  lOOyears  old. 

Center,  (aea'tor)  n.  the  mid> 
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For  by  old  proverbs  It  appears, 
that  walls  have  tongues,  and 
hedges  ears. — Swift. 

A  good  life  defers  wrinkles. 


A  failure  establbhes  only  this, 
that  our  determination  to  suc- 
ceed was  not  strong  enough. 

A  good  heart  cannot  lie. — Hb. 
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die  point  of  »  thing,  a»  of 
a  circle  i—v.  t.oruto  place 
on  or  collect  to  a  center :  to 
be  placed  in  the  middle  { 
to  meet ;  to  gravitate,  as  to 

the  CENTKB  or  OKA  VITT  } 

the  point  where  all  the 
parts  of  a  body  balance 
each  other  ;—n.  cen'tring. 

Centesimation,  (sen-tev'i-mi^ 
Bhan )  u.  selection  of  every 
hundredth  person  for  some 
particular  purpose  ;  — a. 
centes'imsi,  kwtaredth. 

Ccntifolius,  (sen-ti-fo'li-us) 
a.  havingatxundred leave*. 

Centijgrade,  v  sen'ti-«rad  )  a. 
divided  into  100  dcg.,  as  a 
Centig.  thermometer. 

Centime,  (sen-tlm*)  j«.  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  franc. 

Centimeter,  (sen'ti-mft-tr)  n. 
a  lineal  measure  of  ramer 
more  than  39-IOOths  of  an 
inch;  lOOdth  part  of  a  meter 

Centipede,  (sen'ti-ped^  n.  a 
poisonous  msect  with  a 
hundred  or  niany/eet. 


Central,  (sen'tral)  centric, 
(scn'trik)  centrical,  (aen'- 
trik  -  nl )  af(;5.  relating  to. 


placed  in,  containing  or 
constituting  the  center } 
ads.  cen'trtulj,  cen'trically 


Centralism,  (sen'tral-izm)  n. 
the  combination  of  several 
•rts  into  one  ;  —  n.  cen- 


trfll'ity,  state  of  a  center. 

ilize.  (sei    ■    '  '  ; 
to  draw  to  a  center  i—ppr. 


Centralize,  (sen-tral-iz)  v.  t. 


cen'tralizing ;—  pp.  cen'- 
tralized  ;  —  n.  centraliza'- 
tion,  concentration  of  pow- 
er in  the  National  Govt. 
Center-bit,  (sen'ter-bit)  n.  a 
joiner's    tool 


I 


turning  on  a 
center. 
Centiifugal,  (sen- 
trif'fl-gal)  a. 
tending  to  re- 
cede from  the 
center  »  as  re- 
volving planets, 
or  plants  which 
commence  t  o 
flo-.rer  at  the 
summit  or  center 


Centripetal,  (sen-trip''e>tal)a. 
tending  to  the  center  i  as 
ulanets  held  in  their  orbits 
by  the  attraction  of  the 
sun,  or  plants  flowering 
from  the  base  or  circum- 
ference towards  the  center. 

Century,  (scn'tu-ri>  n.  the 
period  of  a  hundred  years; 
a  hundred  of  anything;— 
<i.»'.cen'tuple ;— n».  ccn'tu- 
pling.a hundred  fold;  ccn'- 
iurion,  ancient  Roman 
commander  of  100  men. 

Cephalic,  (se-fal'ik)  a.  relat- 
ing to  the  head ; — a.  a  mcd- 
icme  for  tlie  head  fiche. 

Ceramic,  (se-ram'ik)  a.  per- 
taining to  pottery. 

Cerate,  Cao'rfit)  n.  a  thick 
ointment  made  of  wax  and 
oil;— a.  ecracious    of  wax. 

Cere,  (serc>u.  the  naked  wax- 
like  skin  that  rovers  the 
base  of  the  bill  in  seme 
birds;— v.t.  to  wax  or  cover 
with  wax  ;— MJr.  cer'ing. 

Cereals,  (ee-re-alz)a.  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  tec,  cul- 
tivated as  articles  of  food. 

Cerebellum,  (ser'e-bcrnm)n. 
the  little  brain » tlie  hinder 
and  lowerpart  of  the  brain. 

Cerebral,  (scr-e'brel)  a.  re- 
lating to  the  ccrebrnm. 

Cerebrum,  (Rer'e-brum)  a. 
the  upper  and  laiger  por- 
tion of  the  brain. 

Cerecloth,  (ser-kloth)  cere- 
ment, (ser'ment)  a.  cloth 
dipped  in  melted  wax,  in 
which  to  wrap  a  dead  hodv. 

Ceremonial,  (ser-e-rad'ni-al ) 
a.  relating  to  ceremony  ; 
formal,  as  a  ritnsl :— n.  out- 
ward form  or  rite;  pre- 
scribed formality. 

Ceremonious,  (ser-i-in&'-ni- 
ju)  a,  stiff  t  exact ;  pre- 
cise ;  awful  ;  civil  and  for- 
mal  to  a  fault ; — ad.  cerc'- 
mdniously ;— a«.  oercmfi'- 
viousness,  ceremonialism. 

Ceremony,  (  sef^  m(Wni )  a. 
a  sacred  rite ;  forms  of  civ- 
ilitv;  external  forms  of 
state  or  r  I  religion. 

Ceres,  (se'rez) «.  (mjrth.y  the 

Soddcss  of  tillage  and  com ; 
aagh*r  of  8fttum  and  Ops 
Ceriferous,  (sfi-rifcr-us}  o. 
producing  wax ;  o,ce'rcTUS 
Cerine.  (s<'rin)n.  the  portion 
of  wtuc  which  disooires  in 


boiling  alcohol  t  a  wazr 
substance  obtained  by  boil- 
ing grated  cork  in  alcohol. 

Cerography,  (t4-rog'ra-fi)  n. 
the  art  of  writing  or  en- 
grevinson  waxed  platea 

Certain,  (ser'tau)  a.  sure  ; 
without  doubt ;  regular 
ascertained ;  firmly  Hxed  . 
decided;  that  cannot  be 
denied  »  some  {  one  ; — cut. 
cer'tainiy ;— ».  cer'tainty. 

CertestCser'tc  z)  eul.  certainly 

Certifleate,  (ser-tif'i-kitr  a. 
a  written  testimony  ;  a 
writing  to  attest  a  fact  ;— 
V.  I.  to  give  a  certificate  ;- 
V.  i.  to  be°  veriflfid  by  a 
certificate ;—»».'«.  eertiCcA- 
tion,  a  bank's  written  en- 
dorsement on  the  face  of  a 
check.  Ac.  (  passport ;  no^ 
ticc  ;  cer'tiaer,  be  who  as- 
sures ; — a.  rertiricatcd. 

Certify,  (sei'tirf O  v.  t.  togive 
certain  notice;  to  make 
known  }  to  attest ;  to  de- 
clare in  writing:— mpr.  cer*- 
tifying;--Rp.  ecr'tifled. 

Certiorari,  C?er-«hi-o-]a'ri)  n. 
in  tour,  writ  from  asupcrior 
addressed  to  an  inferior 
court,  calling  for  the  rec- 
ords of  a  cause. 

Cerulean,  (  se-riile-an  )  n. 
azure  ;  sky-colored  blue. 

Cerumen,  (se-roO'men)  n.  tht 
unctuous  humor,  similar 
to  wax,aecreted  in  the  ear ; 
— o.  ceru'minous,  waxy. 

Ceruse,  (sg'rus)  a.  white 
lead  or  the  native  carbon- 
ate of  kad,  used  as  a  med- 
icine and  for  cosmetics. 

Cervical,  (ser'TiJsal)  a.  be- 
longing to  the  neck. 

Cervine,  (aer'vln)  a.  pertain- 
ing to  the  deer  or  stag. 

Cassation,  (ses-&'shuu)  n. 
stop ;  pause ;  respite ;  rest. 

Cession,  (sesh'un)  a.  agiving 
up ;  surrenderinr. 

Cesspool,  (ses'pooi)  n.  a  ca- 
vity to  receive  filth. 

Cestus,  (ses'tns)a.  an  em- 
broidered girdle ;  girdle  of 
Venus  f  marriage  girdle. 

Cesura.  (se-zii'ra)  a  pause  or 
division  inverse;  a.  cesiiral 

Cetaceous,  (se-taTshus)  a.  b«- 
lohgrinff  to  fishes  of  the 
whale  Kind  ; — n.  ccta'cea. 

Chofe.  (chaf )  v.  U  and  i. 
to  rub,  or  wear  off  the 
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A  fair  foe  is  better  ^han  a  false 

friend. 
A  faithful    friend    is   the   true 

image  of  the  Deity. — Fr. 


A  faithless  wife  is  the  shipwredc 
of  her  husband's  fortunes. 

A  false  balance  is  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  Lord. 
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sUiu  ;  to  fret,  or  ircar,  or 
nuke  hot  by  rubbing;  to 
g  ill ;  to  T::cite  ;  to  vex  or 
enrage  ;— /jtw.  ch4f'ing  ;— 
pp.  chafed';  n.  heat  caused 
uy  rubbiug;  rage ;  passion. 

Chafer,  (choi-'er)  n.  a  beetle. 

Chaff,  ''enaf )  n.  the  Iiusks  of 
pmin  ;  empty  ;  worthless. 

Ciiaffer,  (chaffer)  r.  t.  or  t. 
to  bai-goin,  to  buy  ;  to  hag- 
gle about  a  purchase  ;—2>pr. 
or  a.  chaf'fering  ;— p/?. 
chaffered  j— «.  ehafferer. 

Chaffy,  (chal'fi)a.  abound- 
ing with  chaff  ;  worthless. 

Chatfinch,  (chaf  finsJi)  n.  a 
little  chattering  song-bird. 

Chagrin,  fsha-grcn')  n.  a 
keen  feeling  of  ill-humor ; 
vexation;  that  which  wears 
or  gnaw»  the  mind  ;— r.  t. 
to  vex  ;  to  mortify. 

Chain,  (chan^  n.  a  line  of 
connected  links;  a  num- 
ber of  tilings  coming  after 
each  other  ;  anything  that 
binds  t  a  measure  of  100 
links  (66feet);  — v.  U  to 
fasten  with  a  cliain  ;  to 
make  fast ;  to  eniilave ;  to 
enthral  ;  to,  unite  ;— /tjt. 
chain'ing  ;—/)/>.  chrined'. 

Chain-pump,  (  chao'pump  ) 
n.  a  pump  used  in  ships, 
consisting  of  an  endless 
chain,  holding  buckets. 

Chain-ehot,  (chan'shot)n.j;?. 
two  balls  connected  by  a 
chain ;  a  destructive  missile 
in  naval  warfare. 


Chair,  (chir)  n.  a  movable 
seat ;  the  ofBce  of  a  profes- 
sor or  one  in  authority  ;— 
fig.  the  nresiding  officer  of 
any  deliberative  body  ;--n. 
chairman,  a  president. 

Chaise,  (shaz)  n.  a  two- 
wheeled  one-horse  carriage 

Chalcedony,  (kal-sed'O-ni)  n. 
a  precious  stone  ;  a  quartz 
of  a  milk.flnd-watCT  color. 

Chalcography,  (kal-kog'ra- 
fi)  n.  the  art  of  engraving 
on  brass  or  copper. 

Chnldaic.  (kal-drik).  chal- 
dee,  (kal'de)  a.  relating  to 
ChaMea,  in  Asia. 

Chaldron.  ( ch&I'dran  )  n.  a  | 


coal  measure  of  2G  bushels. 

Chalice,  (chal'Li)  n.  a  com- 
munion cup;  a.cup  orlowl. 

Chalk,  (chawk)  n.  a  white 
calcareous  earth ;  carbon- 
ate of  lime ; — v.  t.  to  mark 
with  chalk  \—ppr.  chalk'- 
ing  : — 7>p.  ch&iked' ;  — a. 
chalk'y ;— n.  chalk'iness. 

Challenge,  (cliul'lenj)  v.  «.  to 
clahn  ;  to  call  to  lignt  or  to 
settle  a  matter  by  debate 
or  in  any  other  way;  to  ob- 
ject to  !  to  accuse  i—ppr. 
challVnging  ;  —  ;\'>.  chall'- 
enged;— H.  a  summons  to  a 
contest  of  uiiy  kind :  ex- 
ception to  a  juror ;  the  de- 
mand of  a  sentry;  —  n. 
chnll'enggr  ;  —  acf.  chall> 
engcablc,  debatable,  Lc. 

Chalybeate,  (ka-lib'c-at)  n. 
water  opregnated  with 
iron  ;— a,  containing  iron. 

Chamber,  (,ch&m'ber)  n.  an 
upper  or  private  room  ;  a 
hall  of  justice  ;  the  back 
end  of  the  bore  of  a  gun;— 
ol.  chambers,  a  court  which 
nears  and  grants  motions, 
but  does  not  try  causes  ;— 
o.  chain 'bered,  having 
chambers, ascertain  shells. 

Chambering,  (cham'ber-^ng) 
«.  wanton,  lewd  behavior. 

Chamberlain,  (cham'bcr-lin) 
n.  treasurer  of  a  city  or 
corporation  ;  an  overseer. 

Chamber-jnaid,  (cham'ber- 
m&d)ii.  a  female  who  has 
care  of  bed-chambers,  &c. 

Chameleon,  (ka-mcl'yun)  n. 
a  small  lizard,  living  In 
trees,  whose  color  changes 
with  its  position  to  the  light 

Chamfer,  (cham'f er)  v.  t.  to 
cut  into  n  sloping  edge  ;  to 
cut  grooves  ;  to  slope. 

Chamois,  (sha'moi)  n.  a  kind 
of  antelope,  or  goat ;  a  soft 
white  leather  made  of  goat 
or  sheep's  skin. 

Chamomile,  (kam'0-mll)  »i. 
the  groundapple,  the  dried 
leaves  of  which  have  a  bit- 
ter taste  and  apple  smell. 

Champ,  (champ)  v.  t.  or  i.  to 
bite  or  chew  ;  to  strike  the 
teeth  together  as  a  hor^e  on 
its  bits  •,—ppr.  champ'ing ; 
—pp.  champed';  a.  chewed 

Champagne,  (sham'pan)  n. 
a  brisk  sparkling  wine. 

Champaign,  (sham'p&n')  n. 


a  flat  open  country;— o. 
level ;  flat ;  open. 

Champion,  (chani'piK>n)  n. 
a  combatant  ;one  wlio  en- 
gages in  a  successful  con- 
test, or  espouses  a  cause 
with  spirit ;  a  hero; friend. 

Chance,  (chans)  u.  an  un- 
foreseen occurrence  ;  ribk: 
opportunity;  possibility  of 
something  happening  \—v. 
i.  to  happen  ;  to  come  un- 
expected! v  ;— V.  t.  to  risk. 

Chancer,  (chan'scl)  «.  part  of 
a  cliurcli  whe;e  the  com- 
munion-table \i  placed. 

Chancellor,  (chan'sel-lor)  n. 
an  ofiicer  of  a  university  ; 
judge  of  a  Court  of  Chan- 
cery or  other  court;  — n. 
ehan'cellorship. 

Chance-medley,  (chans '- 
mcd-li)  n.  the  killing  of  a 
person  by  chance  or  in 
self  .defence;  ahap-hazard 
afTray ,  or  qaarrel. 

Chandelier,  ^shon-d5-l2rO  n. 
a  frame  with  branches  for 
holding  lights  suspended, 

CHiandler,  (chandier)  n.  a 
general  dealer  in  goods. 

Chandlery,  (chand'lciwi  J  n. 
tilings  sold  by  a  chandler. 

Change,  (chanj)  v.  t.  or  i.  to 
alter  ;  to  exchange  ;  to  put 
or  give  one  person  or  thing 
for  another  ;  to  make  to 
pass  from  one  state  to  an- 
other I  to  suffer  change  ; 
on  *C7ian0e,brokers*bd.  I  a, 
cliingcd' ;— ».  alteration  or 
variation  of  any  kind;  nov- 
elty ;  variety ;  small  coin. 

Changeable,  (chanj'a-bl)  a. 
fickle;  inconstant;  vari- 
able :  wavering ;  unstable. 

Changeableness,  (chcnj'a-bl- 
ncs)  n.  the  anality  of  be- 
ing changeable;  mutability 

Changeful,  (chanj 'fuH  a. 
f  ullof  change  :  mutaole  ; 
fickle  ;  uncertain ;  varied. 

Changeless,  (ehinj'lcs)  a. 
constant ;  unchanging. 

Changeling,  (channing)  n,  a 
child  t-ikcn  orleiftin  place 
of  another  ;  a  wavercr. 

Channel,  (chan'nel)  n.  the 
bed  of  B  fctreani  of  •water  ; 
the  deeper  part  of  a  strait, 
bay  or  harbor  ;  a  strait,  or 
narrow  sea;  means  of  pass- 
ing or  conveying  ;  a  fur- 
row ;  —  V.  t.  to   cut  into 
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A  family  divided  ^idnst  ic^ 
will  perish  t(^ether. — TMtiu 

A  father's  love,  for  all  other  is 
air.— Spanish. 


A  fault  confessed  is  ^alf  re- 
dressed. 

A  fault  is  mad^  worse  by  ea- 
deavdricg  to  ooiioeal  it. 
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CHAT 


inzi  — pp.  and  «.  chaa- 
n^ed  <.  grooved,  worn. 
Chtnt,  (chanQ  v.  L  or  «.  to 
tiag  ;  t»  celebrate  in  song  j 


to  recite  m  a  siufing  man- 
ner ;— ;>yr.  «hannng ;— jufp. 
chtnt'el  ?— n.  chant'cr,  ft 


{inblie  singer  ;  the  tenoror 
reble  |npc ;  a  kind  of 
Mercd  music,  is  wMch 
prose  M  suits;  ;  a  melody. 

ChaRtic!eer,  fchant'j-kTer| «. 
m-Ue  of  dotnc!<tie  fowls. 

Chaatiy,  (chant'ri)  Ji.a  cliay- 
el  far  c/taHtms  nuuscs. 

CliAAA,  (kft'os)  m.  oontwme^ 
shapeleM  mitiss;  4isorAer? 
the  irtate  of  mntter  before 
it  w.ts  divided  tat*  its  pro- 
per classes  and  cleaients  i 
— «.  ckitotic,  coafiMied. 

Chap,  (eh«p)  «.  a  clcft,jFBp, 
crack  or  ckiak  ;  tSte  jnv  ;— 
pi.  the  niotth; — ».  f.toctit; 
to  cleave  or  fiplit,  as  wood:; 
to  crack,  as  the  nenh;— euc. 
to  crack  or  open  i«  «>lits  ;— 
ppr.  chapp'ias  J— />p.  or  a. 
chapped^  or  chaiit,  roMgh 
skin  ^-Cliap,  m.  arontkor 
boy  ^  a  fellow.  (xvJloquial). 

Chape,  (chii)|«.  athia  plate 
at  the  pointof  n«cnh'bard; 
catck  of  a  buckle.  Ire. 

Chapel,  (cknp'elj  «.  a  ^iJace 
of  rcK^eas  vorshtp. 

Chaiieron,  (shaa'c-rftn)  r.  t. 
to  attead  oa  aiady  in  pub- 
lic 5— ju  one  who  attends  a 
lady  in  pnVlle  plicps  a«a 
protectar  j— /ft.  n  Inv)-!. 

Chap-f  aHen ,  tchap -f  a  wln><i. 
cast  d«wa  i  delected. 

Chapiter,  (chapiter)  n.  the 
heud  or  capital  ot  «  col- 
umn i  iotp  fmn  of  a  liltar. 

ChnpUln,  Cckap-HnJ  •.  a 
clen^ymaa  who  ofnciates 
In  ConxresA,  in «  regiment, 
a  pabKc  iasdtntkm.  a  fam- 
ily or  achapd  »— n.«. ekap- 
lalncy,  chtn'l^™»hip. 

Chaplet,  (chaplcl)  n.  a  g%r- 

Qland   or 
wreath 
for  the 
VeM4  ft 
rosary. 
Ck!\]»mafi. 
Cchap-- 
mA«>  H. 
«  neTthant  t  p«T«h»ser. 
ChftPPftrraU  (eha^par<«l)  n. 


ft  tract  of  land  covered 
vith  tkonis  and  basket. 

Ckapten  <ckAp'tert  «.  divi- 
uoBOZ  ftlxMki  braackof 
aaoetety  or  f  rftternity. 

Char,  (cliar)  v.  Cto  reduce 
to  coat  or  carbon  t— a.  char- 
red', burnt  to  charcoal. 

Character,  (kor'ak-ter)  n.  a 
letter,  siinior  figurei  fieeu- 
fiar  quality  ;  reputation  ; 
desenptioB  of  ilie^uaiitics 
of  a  peieom  or  thiny. 

Ckaracteiistie,  (kar-ek-ter- 
i8'hk)<i.  constatotiacchar- 
«cter  1 — II .  that  whtca  dis- 
tiaxnishes  a  peraoo  from 
otktrrs;— «Kf.  characAeris- 
ticaliy,  in  osc^sowa  way. 

Characlenze.  (kiu'Alc-tei^')  4 
r.  t.  t»  desenke  by  pecu- 
liar <4ua1itie« «   te  give   a 
character  to  1    to    distin- 

f:ui«h  i—ppr.  ehametcrtc- 
nj  ;—/»/>.  ckaractertaed'. 

Charadcl  (shit-ridl  "•  •  kind 
of  riddle  in  which  a  word 
aad  each  irHokle  contaia 
aa  caicmaf  play  on  worda. 

Charcoal,  <ehai^k61>  «.  eoal 
nside  by  charrin^or  bum- 
in  j  wood  tmderturf. 

Charjte,  (chArj)  v.  t.  te  ♦st- 
hort;  to  command;  to  im- 
ptfie  to;  to  |)utto  the  ac- 
count of  :  tn  load :  to  make 
on  oBset  i^ppr.  charjf'm;;? 
—  pp.  ehirffcd'  s  —  «.  ex- 
pense; inrtrucSon  j  con>- 
raand  ;  exhortation  ;  the 
load  of  powde-,:Rc.,  for  « 
CUB  :  oaset  ;  nccusatinn  ; 
custody :  b«rdcn;  care; 
th  e  object  o  f  ca  re. 

ChargaaVe,  <c1»Arj*a-f)l)  «. 
cenHoralAc  ;  blnmablc  t  ila- 
hle ;— «.  ehaijre'ableness. 

Char](er,  CchArj'c-lff.  a  disk 
tkaft  holds  ft  iai^  quan- 
Cly  <  a  war-iiorBe. 

Chariot,  (ckarVot^JL  ftfoQr- 
wkeribRd  fdeftsarc  or  state 
carria{?e;  «H  aixncatwar- 
carr— «.  chartofoer. 

CharltaWe,  (char'i-ta-W)  «• 
likeral  to  the  noor ;  Inclin- 
ed til  nvterkiox  faults  and 
jndse  leniently  s—rt/f-rfiar- 
itably  J— n.  char'ltabknes*. 

Charity,  fcharT-tiJ  n.  liken, 
ality  :  alms  5  candon  nni- 
verspl  love ;  benevolence. 

Charlatan.  (i»har'l*-tan)  «.  ft 
<iuack(  an  empinet  a  mert 


talkingpretendcr;-n.  cliar'- 
lotaary,  deception. 

Charm,  <ciuinu)  m.  mafic 
Ikovert  apell;  that  whidi 
caa  please  irresistibly  ; — r. 
t.  te  delight  I  to  enchant ; 
to  allure ;  to  fascinate ;  So 
subdue;— ppr.  and  <t 
charming ;— p|>.  <*anned'; 
—  Of/,  charm  'iacgij  :  —  n. 
charm'«r,a|)leasins  i»"iy- 

Chamcl,  (charnelj  o.  con- 
taining flesh  or  careasrcs : 
— cham'el-hom»e,  a  pUuc  lor 
the  bones  of  the  dead. 

Chail.  (chArt)  «.  «  marine 
map,  ddincating  cootts, 
isles,  shoolN  rocks,  tR, 

Charter,  <chAit'«r)  «.  «  i»* 
tMit;f:rant  i  iRosanity  f— 
CL  «'.  in  let  or  hire,  as  a 
Aia,  OB  eoKtmet;  to  es* 
tabusk  ky  cfaftTter,  as  a 
city  i—ppr.  ckartVrkig  t— 
i>l>^  or  <x.  ckart'ercd. 

Cnarter-party,  (diirt^er-piN 
ti>  «.  a  boord  autitorired 
by  the  foveramcnt  to  con- 
tract for  ft  vesseTs  hire. 

Chary.  (chir'S)  a.  wary  » 
C3xtiaus(«»T«^l ;  sparing: 
nice  ;  scrupulous  j  —  <mU 
chartly  i—n.  char'mess. 

Chavc,  Cchds)  r.  I.  to  hunt  \ 
to  pursue  ;  to  drive  away  t 
to  iBCase ;  to  encliase  ;  to 
emboss  ^—rmr.  chasling  j— 
pp.  chased^ ;— «.  pursuit  t 
Ike  pursued  ;  ground  s^ 
bouadini;  in  eamc  <  « 
groove; «  printers  fnmre. 

Chasm,  Ckazm^  »i.  a  cleft  \ 

fapi  an  opening  made  by 
Ismption-,  a  vacuitv. 

Ckaste.  <cldst)  o.  nii^lert; 
rcflntd  \  virtuous  ;  clear  5 
pare  ?  true  j— arf.  'chastely. 

Chastea,  <ch4rf'n>  r.  i.  to 
make  pure  \  to  free  from 
faults  f»y  afflicting  or  pun- 
ish injr<  bence.  to  pimleh  t 
to  correct  !;—p;w.ch*r ten- 
ia^ ;—p/».  cMstcned. 

Chastise,  (chas-1fz'>  c.  #.  to 
correct;  to  punish  ;  to  af- 
flict ;  to  reduce  tu  order  or 
okcdiciice  1— ;ipr.  chaiitf»'- 
iag »— w».  chnstHed* ;  —  as. 

•  cbtsttaement,  chas'lTser. 

Chastity,  (ehasli-ti).  clmste- 
ness,  (ebist^ess)  n.  purltjr 
of  body,  conduct,  morals, 
laaguaiee,  taste,  or  (ievigii. 

Chat,  (chat)  r.  1.  to  talk  idljr  j 
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A  faVof  done  qaicld^  Is  U^tt 

done. 
A  £fth-whed  to  a  caH  is  but  an 

incumbnuice.'--SPANiSH. 


A  fish  in  the  plate  b  worth  three 

in  the  stream. 
A  fool  dways  finds  a  greater  fool 

to  admire  him. 


CHATJ£AU 


CHILI) 


»nd  glibly  t  to  prate  ;  to 
make  a  continual  noise  as 
liirUtj  do  v—ppr.  chatf  ing ; 
—p}t.  chatfed  v—n.  idle  or 
familiar  talk  \—a.  chatt'y- 

Chateau,  (shA-tO)  n.  a  castle 
or  country  scat  i  n.ehufet€t 

Ch.ittel,  (chari)  n.  anv  kind 
of  property  not  freehold. 

Chnttcl  -  mortgage,  (  chat '  1- 
inof-gAj)  fi.  security  given 
for  a  debt  on  movable  and 
personal  property. 

Chatter,  (charter)  tr.  i.  to 
talk  idly  or  rapidly  ;  to 
sound  as  the  teeth  when 
one  Khivers  i—j^r.  or  a. 
chartering  <— pp.  charter- 
ed ;— «.  prating ;  rapid  and 
inarticulate  sounds,  as  the 
noise  of  birds;  n.  chatterer 

Chaw,  (chau)  v.  (.  to  champ  t 
to  crush  with  the  teeth. 

Cheap,  (ch€p)  a.  low  in  price 
or  value  ;  common  ;— a</. 
eheap'ly  j— n.  eheap'ness. 

Cheapen,  (chep'n)  v.  t.  to 
beat  down  in  price  ;  to 
chaffer  j  —ppr.  chcap'cn- 
ing  i—jw.  cheap'encd. 

Cheat,  (cnet)  n.  a  trick;  a  de- 
ceiver;—1>.  t.  to  injure ;  de- 
fraud;  deceive  ;  —ppr. 
chearin^  x-^pp.  cheat'cd. 

Check,  (chek;  v.  I.  to  curb, 
rebuke,  reprove,  or  re- 
strain; to  mark  as  in  a  liat; 
to  compare  in  order  to  as- 
certain correctness  i—ppr. 
check'inpr;~pp.  checked'; 
—n.  anything  that  checks, 
or  restrains,  as  a  rebuke,  a 
rein,  a  smldcn  stop ;  a 
term  in  cAc«  when  one 
party  obliges  the  other 
cither  to  move  or  guard 
his  king;  a  token;  an  order 
for  money  on  a  bank  ;  any 
counter  register  used  as 
security;  a  checkered  cloth 

Checker,  (check'er)  v.  t.  to 
diversify  ;  vary  ;  mix  ;— 
ppr.  checkering ;—/);».  or 
a.  check'credi  eventful. 

Checkers,  (ehek'erz)  n.  pi.  a 
game  at  draughts  or  chess 
on  a  checkered  board. 

Checkmate,  (chcck'matj  n.  a 
movement  in  chess  that 
ends  the  game  ;  —  fig.  a 
complete  check  ;  defeat ; 
overthrow  ;  —  r.  t.  to  de- 
feat; to  foil;  in  chess,  to 
end  the  game  by  a  move. 


Cheek,  (chek)  a.  the  side  of 
the  face  ;—;>/.  plates  in  a 
machine  facing  each  other; 
--nil.  brass ;  impudence. 

Cheek-bone,  Cchek'b6n>  n. 
Xac  ei  ehrels-bifjowl,  elotn 

Cheer,  (chCr)  n,  mirth  ;  en- 
tertainment ;  kind  treat- 
ment; a  shout  of  joy  t—v.  t. 
to  comfort ;  to-eucourage  ; 
to  applaud  ;  to  enliven. 

Cheerful,  (chSr'ful) a. lively; 
full  of  good  spirits;  joyful; 
sprightly  \—ad.  cheer' fully ; 
n.  chcer'fnlncss,  gayety . 

Cheerless,  (chJrlcs)  a.  com- 
fortless ;  dreary  j  dejected. 

Cheery,  (cher"!^  a.  sprightly ; 
animated  ;  with  bright  and 

{>leasant  manners  and  spir- 
ts i—€id.  checr'ily .  gnyly. 

Cheese,  (ch€z)  n.  Curd  of 
milk  coagulated,  pressed 
and  liardened;— n#.checsc- 
ctdce,  a  cake  made  of  soft 
curds,  flour,  sugar,  and 
butte  r  ; — cheese-press,  a 
machine  for  separating 
whey  from  curds. 

Chrf,  (shcf)  n.  a  head  or 
chief  person  5  master  cook. 

Chemise,  (she-nigz)  chemi- 
sette, (shem'i-zct)  11.  an 
undergannentfor  females; 
a  shin  ;—pf.  Chemis'es. 

Chemist,  (  kem'ist  )  n.  otie 
versed  in  chemistry. 

Chemistry,  ( keni'iatri  )  11. 
the  science  which  Investi- 
gates the  noture  and  prop- 
erty of  bodies,  drugs,  or 
ulnjits ;— o.  chcm'ical. 

Cherish,  (cher'ish)  r.  I.  to 
treat  with  tenderness  and 
affection ;  to  encourage 
certain  thoughts  ;  — ^/t. 
cher'ishing  i— pr>.  cher'ish- 
ed  ;— n.  cher'isher. 

Cherry,  f  cher'i)  n.  small  red 
stone  tniit ;  the  tree  that 
bears  it ;— a.  ruddy. 

Chert.  (  chert  )  n.  a  kind 
of  quart z  or  flint :  hom- 
stone  f-a.  cher^tp,  flin^. 

Cherub,  (cher'ub)  n.  a  celes- 
tial spirit ;  a  beautiful 
child  ;— ;j|.  chei'ubs,  cher- 
ubim ;— «.  cheKubic,  put*. 

Chervil,  (chervil)  n.  a  culin- 
ary herb  with  a  very  fra- 
grant  leaf,  for  lalad. 

Chess,  (ches)  n.  a  game  play- 
ed by  two  persons  on  a 
board  divided  into  sixty- 


four  squares,  like  that  used 
in  chtcktr»%ckeM-'M/io-u. 

Chest,  (chest)  n.  a  large  box ; 
the  brea.'<t  or  cavity  of  the 
body  which  contains  the 
heart,  lungs  I— «.%hesred. 

Chestnut,  (ches'nut)  n.  a 
fruit  or  nut  enclosed  in  a 

Erickly  case  ;  the  tree  that 
eaniit;-^a.alight  brown- 
isli  color.        [gallant  man. 

Chevaiicr,  (  shev-a-ler' )  n.  a 

Chcval-dc-frize,  (shcvnl-de- 
frSz)  n.  a  piece  of  timber 
armed  with  spikes,  to  de- 
fend a  passage,  or  to  step 
cavalrv  i—pl.  chcvaux-dc- 
frise,  (she-vo'de-f  r€z.) 

Cheveril,  (chev'er-il)  n.  soft, 
flexible  leather  mode  of 
kid-skin  ;— a.  like  iid. 

Chew,  (chu)  v.  t.  to  grind 
with  the  jaws  and  teeth  ;— 
ppr  chew'ing;-i>;.'.  chewed' 

Chibouk,  (chtbtok')  n.  a 
Turkish  smoking-pipe. 

Chicane,  (shi-k&n')  n.  shift; 
trickery  ;  evasion  ;— p.  i.  to 
use  artiiices ;  «.  chica'nery 

Chicken,  (cbik'en)  chick, 
( cbik )  n.  the  young  of 
fowls,  especially  of  the 
hen ;  a  Child's  pet  name. 

Chicory,  (chik'o-ri)  n,  herb, 
also  named  succory,  the 
root  of  which  when  ground 
is  used  to  adulterate  coffee. 

Chicken-hearted,  (chick'-en- 
hart-C'd)  a.  timid;  cow- 
ardly ;  fearful. 

Chickenpox.  (chik'en-pokR) 
n.  a  mild  eruptive  disease 
of  children;  varicella. 

Chick-weed,  (chik'-wcd)  n. 
a  low  creeping  weed  that 
birds  are  fond  of. 

Chide,  (chid)  v.  t.  to  reprove; 
to  blame  mildly  ;  to  scold; 
—ppr.  chld'ing  ;— n.  a  re- 
buke; n.  cAiefer,  a  reprover 

Chief,  (cli€f)  a.  highest  in 
ofRce  ;  leading ;  principal ; 
—a,  a  leader  ;  the  head  of 
aclnn;  the  principal  pnrt 
of  anything;— *k/.  chicl'ly; 
— n.  chieftain  ,  a  warriOT 

Chiffonier,  (chiffon-cr)  n. 
ornamental  cupboard. 

Chilblain,  <  chil'bl&n  )  n.  a 
sore  on  the  hnnds  or  feet 
caused  by  frost  or  cold. 

Child,  (child)  n.  a  son  or 
daughter ;  infant  orj-oung 
person  ;  a  disciple  1    one 
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A  little  praise   upsets   a   little 

mind. 
A  golden  key  opens  all  doors 

save  that  of  Heaven. — DAN. 


A  good  beginning  is  half  the 

battle. 
A  good  end  is  better  than  a  bad 

beginning. — Gaelic. 
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yrcalc  in  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, or  judgment  ;-— 
>i.  child'liood.  infRncy. 

Childbirth,  (chlld'bcrth)  n. 
bringing  forth  a  child.    • 

Child'slf  (childish) a.  like  a 
child  ;  simple  i  trifling  ;— 
aU.  child'iaiily  j— n.  child'- 
i!ihnc8.s ;  —  a.  cMld'like ; 
fi.  ehihla  play,  light  work. 

Childless,  (child  Ics)  a.  with, 
out  issue  n.  childleunest. 

Children,  (chil'drcn)  n.  pL  of 
Child  ;— descendants. 

Chill,  (chil)  a.  shi\*ering 
with,  or  slightly  cold  ?  dis- 
tant )  formal  i  not  warm  ; 
— n.  moderate  cold ;  any- 
thing that  damps  or  dis- 
heartens ;  —  w.  t.  to  make 
cold ;  to  discourage  r—ppr. 
chilling  ;i>p.  chilled';— o:/. 
chilling'ly  i  —  a.  chill 'y  j 
shivering ;— n.  chilliness. 

Chime,  (cnimc )  n.  the  har- 
monious soimd  of  bells  i 
agreement  of  sound  or  of 
relation  ; — v.  t.  to  cause  to 
sound  in  harmony ;  to 
move  in  hannon  v ;— y.  i.  to 
accord  t  to  jingle  »  —ppr. 
chlm'ing  i—jyp.  chimea'. 

Chimera,  (  ki-mS-ra  )  n.  a 
vain  fancy  or  wild  imagin- 
ation t  a  fabulous  monster; 
— a.  chimer'ical,  fenciful; 
imfounded ;  dclurive. 

Chimney,  (chlm'ni)  n.  a  flue; 
a  passage  for  smoke  i—pl. 
chimneys ;— iw.  chimncj'- 
piece,  a  shelf  over  the  fire- 
place ;  chimnejr'shaf  t ,  the 
stalk  of  a  chimnev  which 
rises  above  the  building. 

Chin,  (chin  Wi.  the  part  of 
t!io  lace  below  the  mouth. 

Chimpanzee  (chim-pan'-ze) 
».  a  species  of  monkey 
found  in  Africa  which  ap- 
proaches most  nearly  to 
min^  and  is  three  or  four 
feet  m  height 

China,  (chi'na)  n,  fine  earth- 
enware ;  porcelain. 

C!iin-cough,(chin'kof)  n.the 
whooping-cough. 

Chine,  (chin)  n.  back-bone ; 
the  edge  of  a  cask  in  which 
the  head  is  fixed. 

China-aster,  (chl-naraa'ter)n. 
a  beautiful  species  of  a«ter 
with  compound  ftoven. 

Chink,  (chingk)  n.  a  small 
opening  or  cleft;  the  chink 


tr  sound  of  money  or  any 
small  piece  of  metal  when 
struck  on  something  hard; 
—V.  I.  to  crack  ;  to  sound  ; 
—v.  t.  to  cause  to  sound. 

Chiuts,  (chintz)  n.  printed 
calico  of  many  colors  and 
highly  glazed. 

Chip,  (chip)  n.  a  piece  cut 
olf ;  a  f  ragmen t'r-f.  /.  to  cut 
or  hew  into  small  pieces ; 
to  be  merry  ;;^ppr.  cUipp'- 
ing  i—pp.  chipped'. 

Chirographcr,  (ki-rog'ra-fcr) 
n.  a  professor  of  hand- 
writing; copier ;  transcriber 

Chirography,  (kl-rog'ra-fi)  n. 
one's  hand-writing ;  art  of 
writing ;  penmanship. 

Chirology,  (kl-roro-ji)n.  con- 
versing by  means  of  the 
hand  or  fingers. 

Chiromancv,  (ki'rd- man-si) 
n.  art  of  foretelling  the 
events  of  life  by  the  hand. 

Chiropodist,  (  kl-rop'q-dist)  n. 
one  who  removes  corns, 
bunions,  warts,  &c 

CJhirp,  (cherp)  v.  i.  to  make 
a  short,  sharp  noise  with- 
out singing,  as  certain 
birds  and  fowls  ; — v.  t.  to 
enliven  ;  to  cheer  up  ;— n. 
voice  of  birds  or  insects  ; — 
a.  chi-p'ing,  cheerful. 

Chirr,  (cher)  r.  f.  to  chirp 
like  the  cricket  or  swan. 

Chirrup,  (cher'up)  v.  U  to 
animate  \  to  cheer  up. 

Chisel,  (chiz'el)  n.  a  tool  of 
iron  or  steel  to  pare 
with,  used  in  car- 
pentry, &c.  ; — r.  t. 
to  cut  with  a  chisel ; 
—ppr.  chis'elling  J— 

fp.  chis'clled. 
it,  (chit)  n.  a  shoot  i 
a  sprout  ;  a  babe  ;  a 
lively  or  pert  child. 

Chit-chat,  (chit'chat) 
n.  familiar  talk. 

Chitterlings,  (chifter-lingz) 
n.  the  smaller  intestines  of 
a  pig  or  edible  animals. 

Chivalrous,  (shiv'al-rus)  a. 
pertaining  to  chivalry  \ 
gallant;  bold;— a.  chiv'alric 

Chivalry,  (  sh  iv '  al  -  ri  )  n. 
knight  errantry  t  valor  ; 
system  of  knighthood  t  an 
adventure,  as  of  a  knight. 

Chloride,  (klo'rid)  n.  a  com- 
pound of  chlorine  and 
some  other  lubitance. 


Chlorine,  (kld'rln)  n.  a  nox- 
ious yellowish-green  gast 
a  powerful  bleachmg  and 
disinfecting  agent. 

Chlorodync,  (klOid-dln)  n. 
a  medicine  containing 
opium,  chloroform.  Ac, 
used  for  allaying  pam  and 
inducing  sleep. 

Chloroform,  (kid'rd-form)  n. 
an  oily,  colorless,  volatile 
liouid,  of  an  aromatic, 
ethereal  odor,  much  used 
for  inducing  incensibility 
during  surgical  operations. 

Chlorosis,  (klo-rO'sis)  n.  adis- 
ease  which  affects  young 
females,  characterized  by 
a  pale,  greenish  complex- 
ion, languor,  palpitation, 
&c.  ;  a  diseased  state  of 
plants,  in  which  a  green- 
ish yellow  color  takes  the 
filace  of  the  natural  hue. 
ocolate,  (chok'6-lat)  n.  a 
paste  mode  from  the  seeds 
or  kernel  of  the  coco»-nut, 
mixed  with  sugar,  Jte.; 
infusion  of  the  some. 

Choice,  ( chois  )  n.  act  of 
choosing  ;  thing  chosen  ; 
selection  ;  preference  ?  the 
preferable  or  best  imrt  ;— 
a.  select;  precious;  of  great 
value  ;— arf.  choicely }— n. 
choice'ness,  nicety. 

Choir,  (  kwir  )  n.  Dody  of 
singers  in  a  church,  &c. 

Choke,  (ch6k)  v.  t.  to  stop 
the  wind-pipe  j  to  stop  the 
growth  of  i  to  obstruct  {  to 
throttle  J  to  strangle ;— v.  i. 
to  be  choked  or  obstructedt 
—  ;>pr.t»  chok  '  ing  ;  —jtp. 
choked' ;— a.  chok'y. 

Choke-damp,  (  chOk'damp  ) 
n.  carbonic  acid  g^as  accu- 
mulated at  the  bottom  of 
wells,  and 'in  pits,  and 
causing  sufFocation. 

Choke-full,  (chok. full)  o. 
full  even  to  choking;  tight. 

Choler,  (kol'er)  n.  irascibil- 
ity 5  anger  |  petulance  ; 
fieevishncss  j  irritation  of 
he  passions  ;— a.  chol'enc. 

Cholera,  (kol'er-a)  n.  a  din- 
ease  cnaracterizcd  by  bil- 
ious vomiting  and  purg- 
ing, with  excessive  pain, 
spasms  and  prostration. 

Chooso,  (chooze)T>.  t.  to 
make  choice  of  i  prefer  ; 
pick  out ;  select ;  adopt ;  to 
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A  good  child  wiU  himself  bring 
the  rod;  a  bad  one  is  not  to  be 
cured  by  any  rod  whatever. 

A  golden  key  opens  all  locks. 


A  good  handicraft  hai  golden 

foundation. — Danish. 
A  good  head  does  not  want  for 

hats. — French. 
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will  or  determine  \—ppr. 
choos'ing  i—pret.  chose  ;— 
pp.  cboscQ  ;— n.  chous'cr. 

Cnop,  (chop)  V.  t.  to  cut  with 
a  sudden  blow  or  into 
small  pieces  (  to  exchange 
or  barter ;  to  put  one  tUm^ 
in  plice  of  another ;— i?.  i. 
to  do  anj^thing  with  a  sud- 
den motion  ;  to  shift  sud- 
deuly,  as  the  wind ;  to  ex- 
change words  in  alterca- 
tion -t-^ppr.  chopp'ing  \  — 
pp.  chopped'  5— <»•  chopp'- 
ing, shifting,  counteract- 
ing;—n.  a  small  piece  of 
meat;  a  stroke;  the  chop  or 
jaw  ;—pL  chop»  .  the  jaws; 
— aChmeso  word  signify- 
ing quality  or  brand. 

Caop-nouse,  (chop'hous)  n. 
an  eating  house,  esp.  one 
famous  for  mutton-cnops. 

Chopping-knifc,  (chop'ing- 
nif)  tt.  knife  with  which 
cooks  mince  Uieir  meat. 

Chop-slicks,  (chop'stiks)  n. 
two  small  sticks  of  wood, 
iron,  &c.,  used  by  the  Chi- 
nese for  fork  and  knife. 

Choral,  (ko'ral)  a.  belonging 
"to  a  chorus  or  choir ;— n.  a 
short  sacred  melody  sung 
in  unison  ;— lu.  chO'ra1i:it, 
cho'ris'er,  chor'ist,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  choir  ;—ad.  cho'- 
rally,  so  as  to  suit  a  choir. 

Chord,  (kord)  n.  stiing  of  a 
musical  instrument ;  con- 
cord ;  a  Btraitfht  line  in 
geomctrjT  uniting  the  arc 
of  a  circle;— t".  t.  to  furnish 
with  chorda  or  strings. 

Clioros^pher,(kd-rog'ra-fer) 
n.  one  who  de3cri!)ca  a  re- 
gion ;  n  critic  who  com- 
pai^a  ancient  and  modern 
geography,  and  identifies 
sites,  explains  changes  of 
name  and  reconciles  con- 
flicting accounts. 

Chorus,  (ko'rus)  n.  a  piece 
performed  by  a  whole 
company  in  concert;  part 
of  music  in  which  all  join. 

Chose,  (chdz)  pret.  ana  pp. 
of  choose  ;  selected  ;— n.  m 
iaw,  subjoct-matter. 

Chosen,  (chflz'n)  op.  of 
CTioone;  selected ;  elected. 

Chouse,  (chous)  v.  t.  tocheati 
— n.  a  trick;  n  cheat 

Chow^how,  (choW<how)«. 
conaUting  of  different 


kinds  mixed  together  \—n. 
fruits  mixed  ;  a  pickle  ;—ii. 
chowder,  clam  stew,  &c. 

Chrism,  (krizin)n.  unction. 

Clirist- cross,  Christ  -  cross- 
row,  (kris'-kros-ru)  n.  sipu 
of  the  cross  on  certain  ob- 
jects ;  the  alphabet  arrang- 
ed in  the  form  of  a  cross 
for  the  use  of  ch:ldrcn,  A 
at  the  top  and  Z  et  the  foot 

Chririt,  (krist)  n.  the  Anoint- 
ed; the  Messiah;  Jesus. 

Chriaten,  ( kris'n )  v,  t.  Xo 
baptize  and  name;  — n. 
chris'tening,  naming,  &c. 

Christendom,  (kris'n  -  dum) 
n.  that  pai  t  of  tlie  world 
under  Christian  rule. 

Christian,  (  krisfyan  )  n.  a 
follower  of  Christ ;  one 
who  pi-ofesses  and  prac- 
tises the  religion  of  Christ; 
a  good  person ; — a.  relating 
to  Christ  or.  His  religion  ;— 
mljt.  Christ 'like,  Chris- 
tian-like, Christian'ly,  like 
or  bcSttmg  a  Christian;— 
n.  Christian'itr,  orthodoxy 

Cliristianizc,  (krist'yan-lz^ 
V.  t.  to  convert  to  Christi- 
anity |—/)pr.  chris'tianlz- 
ing;— />p.  Chris' tianf  zed. 

Christies.'*,  (krist'les)  a.  with- 
out belief  in  Christ. 

Christinas,  (kris'ma»)  n.  the 
feast  of  Christ's  nativity, 
observed  annually  on  tlie 
25th  of  December;~Chris,t- 
mas-box,  a  box  for  Christ- 
mas presenti  ;~Christma£- 
trce,  a  tree  hung  witli 
Christmas  presents. 

Christology,  (kris-tol'o  ji)  w. 
treatise  on  the  personality 
and  attributes  of  Christ 

Chromatic.  (krO-mafik;  a. 
relating  to  colors  ;  colored; 
in  music,  proceeding  by 
semitones,  formerly  print- 
ed in  colors;-^/.  chr6'mat- 
ics;  n.  tlie  science  of  colors 

Chromatype,  (kro'ma-tlp)  ii. 
a  photographic  procciss  by 
which  a  colored  impression 
of  a  picture  is  obtained. 

Chrome,  (kr5m)  ».  a  metal 
from  which  preparations 
of  colors  ere  made. 

Chromolithograph.  (krO-mo- 
Hth'o-graf )  n.  a  lithograph 
printed  in  coJoni, 

Cnronic,  (k»r,n'lk)  a.  of  long 
continuance,  as  a  disease. 


Chronicle,  (kron'ikl)  n.  a 
register  of  events  in  the 
order  of  time  ;— y.  t.  to  re- 
cord in  history  ;  to  register 
or  write  out  tnennnals  of 
events,  &c.  \—ppr.  chron'- 
icling ;— pp.  ehron'iclcd  ;— 
n.  chron'icler,  historian. 

Chronology,  (kro-nol'o-ji)  n. 
the  science  of  computing 
the  dates  of  past  events  ;— 
a.  chronolog^ical,  arrayed 
in  the  order  of  time  s— n. 
chron'ologist  (or'ger). 

Chronom  etc  r,  ( k  ro  ■  nom'e- 
ter)n.  au  exact  measurer 
of  time  ;  a  watch. 

Chrysalis,  (kns'a-lic)  n.  the 
form  of  a  butterfly,  &c., 
before  it  reaches  the  wing- 
ed state ;—/;/.  chrysal  ides. 

Chrysanthemum,  (k;-i»-cn' 
the -mum)  ti.  a  genus  of 
variegated  composite 
plants,  to  which  belong 
the  Ox-eye  Dnisy.  &c. 

Chrysolite,  (kris'o-Ul)  n.  a 
mmcnil  <  i  a  greenish  cr 
golden  yellow  color. 

Chub,  (chub)  n.  nan.e  of  a 
fish  with  a  thick  head. 

Chubby,  (chiib'i )  c.  plump ; 
short ;  thick  ;  f tit. 

Chuck,  (chuk)  r.  t.  or  t.  to 
make  a  ncite  tm  a  hen  ;  tu 
cluck  or  chuckle  ;  t;>  give 
a  gentle  blow  under  the 
chin  so  as  t>  make  the  lipx 
strike  tc»gc'ther ;  to  throw  a 
thing  with  aqrick  motion. 

Cimckle,  (chuk'O  v.  t.  or  i. 
tol lugh  inwardly;  to laujjh 
in  the  thi-ont,  or  m  a  sup- 
pressed or  broken  mcnner, 
as  expressing  t:iuiniJh  or 
derision  \—ppr.  chuck'ling; 
— ;>7J.chuck'led ;— «.  cliuck'- 
ling,  inward  exultsticn. 

ChulT,  (chuf)  M.  n  clownish 
person  ;  blunt ;  bu; ly  nuitt. 

Chum,  (chum)  n.  cnc  who 
lives  in  the  s:;ma  room  ; 
companion ;  mate. 

Church,  (churcli)  n.  a  place 
of  worship  ;  bod}'  ol  Chris- 
tians collectively  ;  a  sect ; 
ecclesiastical  authority. 

Church-discipline,  (cliurch'- 
dis-i-plin^  n.  reproof  of  llie 
errors  of  its  membes-s. 

Churchman,  (  church'man  ) 
n.  Episcopalian  ;  an  eccle- 
siastic or  clergymen. 

Chnrch-wanlen,      (church- 
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A  c:ood  heart  breaks  bad  for* 
tunc— tSpanish. 

Learning  without  thought  is  lab- 
or lost. — Confucius, 


A  good  heart  is  the  sun,  for 
it  shines  bright  and  never 
changes. 

A  good  riddance  of  bad  rubbish. 
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wawrd'en)  n.  an  officer  or 
ffuardian  of  the  church. 

Cliurch-yard,  (church'yArd) 
n.  a  grave-yard,  cemetery. 

Churl,  (churl)  n.  a  rustic;  on 
ill-bred  »urly  fellow  j  a 
clown  1  a  niggerd;— a. 
churlish,  BelBsh,  miserly; 
n.  churlish'ncss;  rudeness ; 
moroscness  ;-a<f .  churlishly 

Chum,  (churn)  n.  a  vessel  in 
which  cream  is  agitated  to 
miko  butter  ;—v.  t.  to  agi- 
tate by  violent  motion. 

Churning,  (chum'ing)  n.  the 
making  of  butter;  quantity 
made  at  once:"  c'Mimed'. 

Chyle,  (kil)  n.  milk-Ukc  nuid 
derived  from  chyme  and 
absorbed  bv  the  lacteal 
vessels,  to  i>e  ultimately 
transformed  into  blood  aud 
poured  into  the  heart 

Chyme,  (kim)  n.  food  digest- 
ed in  the  stomach. 

Cicada,  (si-ka'dr.)  n.  a  genus 
of  four-winged  insects  liv- 
ing on  shrubs  and  trees, 
remarkabl*  for  the  sounds 
emitted  (by  the  males  only) 
from  a  musical  apparatus 
under  the  abdomen. 

Cicatrice,  (sik'a-tris)  n.  a  scar 
of  a  wound  when  healed  i 
also  cicatrix;— n  cicotriza'- 
tion,  process  of  healing. 

Clcatrtzc,(sik'a-trlz)».  i.  or#. 
to  heal  a  wound  by  form- 
ing a  skin  over  it. 

Cicerone,  (sls-c-ro'nc)  n.  one 
who  points  out  local  curi- 
osities and  talks  like  an  or- 
ator about  them;  a  guide. 

CiJer,  (si'der)  n.  a  liquor 
Kia  Jc  from  applejuice. 

CieU  (sei)  v.  t.  m  Jf.  to  paint 
of  wainscot  i—ppr.  ciel'- 
ins  ^— pp.  cieled'}— n.  ciel- 
iag,  wainscoting  i  wall. 

Cigar,  (se-gar)  n.  a  roU  of  to> 
bacco  for  smoking. 

Cl^rctte,(8ig-ar-cr)  w.  a  little 
uncly-cut  tobacco  rolled  in 
paper  for  smoking. 

Cilia,  (sil'ia  )  n.  pL  the  «ye- 
?a.<»Ae3;— hair-like  ai>pend- 
ages   fringing  certain   or- 

Sans,  and  used  by  tome  of 
le  lowest  animals  as  or- 
gans of  motion ;  hairlike 
appendages  on  the  margin 
of  pirta  of  plants  i— od/t. 
eil'urr*  belonging  to  the 
«7«-UaaieirT«ted«  toiw 


rounded  with  bristles ;  cil- 
iCious,  hairy,  mode  of  hair. 

Cimeter,(sim'c-ter)  n.  a  sword 
with  a  convex  cupc. 

Cimmerian,  (Bim-rac'ri-an)a. 
dark  and  gloomy  ;  pertain- 
ing to  the  Cimmcri,  who 
are  fabled  to  have  lived  in 
continual  darkness. 

Cincture,  (singk'tur)  n.  a 
belt ;  a  band  woi-n  i-ound 
the  head  or  t>ody ;— n.  lillets 
on  a  column  ;  enclosure. 

Cinctured,  (Ringk'turd)  a. 
having  a  girdle  ;  beitcd. 

Ctndors,  (sm'derr)  n.pL  the 
refuse  of  burned  cod ; 
anything  chrrrcd  by  fire, 
hot  corl  which  has  ceased 
to  flame ;  a  scale  thrown 
otf  by  cooling  jnetal;— «. 
cinera'tion  ,  the  act  of  re- 
ducing to  nshcs  or  cinders; 
—acljs.  cin'dery,  like  or 
made  of  ashes :  cineri'tioui, 
cine'rcous,  ash-colorcd. 

Cinnabar,  (bin'n:i-bar)  n.  red 
sulphuret  of  nicrcury. 

Cinnamon,  (siu'nn-mun)  n. 
the  spicy  inner  br.rk  of  a 


tree  growing  in  Ceylon 
Cinque,  ( -inck)  n.  a  five. 
Cinqucfcil,  (singk'foil)  n.  a 


flvc-lcaved  rosette  used  in 
the  tracery  of  win  down,  &c. 

Cipher,  (sl-fer)  n.  t!ic  figure 
(0) ;  anythlnjg  of  little  val- 
ue ;  the  initial  letters  of  a 
name  inwoven »  a  secret 
character  or  writing;— r.  i. 
to  figure  on  a  slate,  &c.;— 
n.  ciphcr'ing ,  the  art  of 
calculating  by  numbera. 

Cipher-key,  (srfcr-kS)  n.  a 
key  to  a  scci-et  cipher. 

Circassian,  (sir-knsh'yan)  a. 
and  ft.  belonging  to  the 
white  race,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  Mongolian, 
African  and  other  races; 
the  white  race  itself ;  be- 
longing to  or  an  inhabitant 
of  Circassia,  a  country  on 
the  north  of  Mt.  Caucasus. 

Circean,   ( ser-aS'an  )  a.   be- 
witching; 
xa  -"'  ' 
P 

out .  . 
tainingi 
Cirt:e.        , 

Circle,  (ser-  V  / 

'kl)  n.  a   V  y 

r  oun  d      ^^*— •'•^ 


ritcnmg;       ^  1 1,^ 

tnajrical  \    ^r  ^^ 

poison-  f  \ 

jui ;  per-  /  1 

tainingtol  I 

Cirt:e.        \  I 


figure  I  an  orb  ;  circuit  i 
surrounding  company  ;->r. 
t.  to  move  round ;  —v.  t.  to 
move  circularly;  rj.'r.  eirc'- 
ling ;— r;>.  circ'lcu.  rh»fr»(1. 

Circlet,  (8ei^k]et)n.  a  little 
circle ;  an  orb. 

Circuit,  (ser'kit)  n.  circiUoT 
space;  a  district;  tlic  jour- 
neys of  judges  (called  cir- 
cuits )  througii  various 
counties,  to  preside  at  su- 
preme court  eessious  ;  c::- 
tent ;  a  moving  round;  cir- 
cumlocution in  logic. 

Circuitous,  (scr-ku'it-us)  a. 
going  in  a  circle  ;  not  di- 
rect ;— a.  cireu'itouBly. 

Circular,(8er'kQ-lar)  a.  found 
like  a  circle  ;  ending  in 
itself;  addressed  to  a  circle 
of  persons;—}*,  a  printed 
letter  or  bucincsts  advt 
sent  around  to  solicit  cue- 
tomcrs,  signatures,  &".,  o;* 
to  prcsiint  the  water's 
views,  facts,  or  projects. 

Circulnrity,  (ser-ku-l;»r'i-ii) 
n.  n  circular  form  or  cliar- 
acter ; — ad.  circu»»Iy. 

Circulate,  (Rer'ku-lat)v.  t.  to 
move  round ;  to  put  i.i  cir- 
culation ;- r.  i.  tj  cr.u:  e  to 
pass  round  ;  to  rpread  ;  to 
propagate  ;— ;j?  r.  cir'cu- 
I4ting ;— />p.  cif'eulitcd. 

Circulation,(cer-ku-la'-!'hun) 
n.  stateof  bcingcirculatcd; 
disscminotion ;  the  ecUl 
and  silver,  or  it«  siibstitut( 
ill  use  at  any  timo  in  c 
country,  currency ;  motion 
in  a  circlo,  or  of  the  blood. 

Circumambient,  (ser-kunu 
am'bl-ent)  a.  surrounding. 

Circumambulate,  (srr-kum- 
am-bu'lat)  r.  i.  \3  walk 
about ;— ;v>r.  circumambu- 
lating, beating  the  bush. 

Circumcise,  (iter'kum'«Iz)  v. 
t.  to  deprive  of  the  for?- 
skin,  a  Jewish  rite;— n.  cir- 
cumcision, purifying 

Circumference,  (Bci-lcum'- 
fer-ens)  n.  external  part  of 
a  round  body ;  the  line 
that  includes  and  sur- 
rounds any  thing;  the 
space  inclosed  in  a  circlet 
a.  cii-ciiTufereu'tial,  denot- 
Ing  distance  around  a  cir 
cle:— «.  etreumffren'to'. 

Circumflex,  (cerTcnm-fleks) 
an  accent  between  gxtet^ 
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A  s:ood  Jack  does  not  always 

make  a  good  Jill. 
A  good  judge  considers  quickly, 

judges  slowly. — G.  H£iCB£RT. 


A  good  key  is  necessary  to  taHX 

Paradise. — ^Itauan. 
A  good  laugh   is   b^tcf   than 

money. 
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and  acute  (.A);v.t.  cir'cum' 
fleet,  to  accent  sword. 

Circumlluencc,  (ser-kum'- 
floo-en«>  ft.  ux  inclosing 
with  waters;— a.  circam'> 
fluent,  flowing  around. 

Circumiusion,  (ser^um-f  fi'- 
zhun)».  act  of  pouring 
round )— «.  t,  cii%umf  use'. 

Circumjacent,  (ser-kum-j&'- 
sent)  a.  lying  round  (  sor- 
dcxinz  on  every  tide. 

Circumlocution,  (ser-kum- 
lo-k-yshun)  ».  amcnncr  of 
expression  in  which  more 
words  are  used  than  are 
necessary  }  ft  circuitious  or 
I>eriphra8tic  speech  5  —  a, 
circumlocu'tory,  indirect 

Circumnavigate,  (ser-kum- 
navi-^t>  V.  t.  to  Qavigate 
or  sailround ;— tu.  circum. 
navi^a'tion.saihng  around, 
as  the  earth  }  circumnav- 
igator, one  who  goes  round 

Circumpolar,  (ser-kum-pO'- 
lar)  a.  situated  round  the 
jx>Ies  of  tho  earth. 

Circumposition,  (ser-kum- 
pd-zi8h'un)act  of  placmg 
around  an]||thing  else. 

Circumrotary,  (ser-kum-rO'- 
ta-ri)  a.  turning  round  ;— 
n.  circumrota'tion. 

Circumscribe,  (  eer '  kum  - 
skrib)  V.  t.  to  inclose ;  to 
limit;  to  bound;  to  restrict; 
to  write  around  ;  —  ppr. 
eir'cumscrlbing  i—pp.  cir*- 
cumscrtbed ;  —a.  ctrcum- 
scrib'able,  limitable. 

Ci  rcu  mscription,  (scr  -  kum- 
skrip'shun)  n.  limitation  ; 
outhne  of  a  leaf  or  other 
organ  ;  the  Une  which 
marks  out  the  limits,  form 
or  magnitude  of  a  body  ; 
circuit  ioseription  ;  —  a. 
circumseriptiTe,  defining. 

Circumspect,  (scr'kum- 
SDckt)  a.  waiy  ;  prudent ; 
vigilant  \  aftentive  ;  —  na. 
cir'cumnpection,  inspec- 
tion,watchf  ulness;  circum- 
Epcctness,  caution,wfsdom; 
— ai.  cir'eiimspeotly, 
watchfully ;  warily. 

Circumstance,  (scf'kum- 
ftans)  V.  a  fact  or  event  at- 
tending somethinir  else, 
but  not  essential  thereto ; 
e\'6nt;  incident  1  accident ; 
-'pt.  cifevmstcmceB,  the 
state  of  one's  affairs^— «.  (. 


to  place  relatively  or  in  a 
particular  position. 

CircumstantuU  (  ser  -  kum- 
stan'sluilja.  particular!  de- 
tailed; minute;  incidental; 
not  essential ;— n.  pt,  what 
is  incidental  to  the  main 
subject,  opposed  to  essen- 
tials i  —  ad.  eirciimstan '  - 
tially,  exactlv,  kc. 

Circumstantiate,  (ser-kum- 
stan'shi-at)  v.  t.  to  describe 
exactly  or  minutely  ;  to 
confirm  by  circumstances; 
— n.  circumstautiallty. 

Circumvallation,  (ser-kum- 
val-l&''shun)ni  fortification 
or  wall  round  a  place. 

Circumvent,  (ser-kuin-venf) 
V.  /.  to  deceive,  overreach, 
outwit  or  frustrate  \—ppr. 
circurti'venting  \—pp.  cir- 
cxunvenfed  ;— a.  circum- 
Ten'tive;— n.  ci:"cumve«'- 
tion,  imposture,  stratagem. 

Circumvest,  (ser'kum-vesf) 
V.  t.  to  cover  on  all  sides. 

Circumvolve,  (ser-kum- 
volV)  V.  i.  to  roll  or  cause 
to  revolve  round  about. 

Circumvolution,  (ser-kum- 
TO-lu'shun)  tt.  a  turning 
round;  one  turn  of  a  spiral 

Circus,  (ser'kus)  n.  an  en- 
closed circular  place  or 
tent,  or  an  open  space  for 
feats  of  horsemanship. 

Cirro-cumulus,  (sir'ro-kfl'- 
mu-Ius  )  u.  ft  cloud  com- 
posed of  small,  well-de- 
fined compact  masses. 

Cirro-stratus,  (sir'ro-sti-ft'tusj 
n.  a  Cloud  consisting  01 
horizontal  masses'  s  'parat- 
ed  into  groups,  giving  the 
sky  ft  mettled  apjiearance. 

Cirrous,  (sir'rus)  a.  termi- 
nating in  a  curl  or  tendrils; 
coiling  like  tendrils. 

Cirrus,  (sir'rus)  a.  {lot.)  a 
tendril  or  filament ;  izool.) 
a  long,  curled,  tondril-like 
organ,  fts  the  foot  of  the 
baniacle,  kc.  %  a  form  of 
cloud  composed  of  thin 
filaments,  like  ft  brush  or 
Jock  of  hair ;  ft  genus  of 
spiral  shells  or  fossils. 

Cisalpine,  (sis-ol'pin)  a.  on 
the  south  of  the  Alps. 

Cistern,  (sis'tcrh)  n.  a  recep- 
tacle for  water ;  a  large 
basin  t  a  tank  for  liquid. 

Cistut,  (sis-tus)  n.  the  rocXr- 


roacf  a  genus  of  exogenous 
(oqlwai'd-growing)  shrub- 
by plants,  cultivated  lor 
the  beauty  of  their  flow- 
ers;—/{.  CIS'TU«E»,CIS'TI 

Cissoid,  (sis-soid)  n.  a  kind 
of  curve,  so  called  from  its 
likeness  to  an  ivy  leaf 

Citadel,  (cit^a-dcl)  «.  a  for- 
tress  near  or  in  a  city,  for 
a  final  point  of  defence; 
hence,  fig.  the  point  of 
strength,  aritnl  stronghold 
which  must  be  defended 
stall  hazards  ;  an  armory. 

Citation,  (sl-t&'shun)  a.  a 
summons  to  appear  before 
a  judge  i  a  quotation ;  euu- 
meration ;  mention. 

Cite,  (sit)  tr.  t.  to  summon  to 
a  court  {  to  call  upon  ofll- 
cially ;  to  quote  \—ppr.  eit'- 
i"S«  t>P-  elCcd ;  a.  citafory. 

Citizen,  (sifi-zen)  n.  inhab- 
itant of  acitv;  one  vested 
witli  the  riglits  (fa  free- 
man ;— ».  cif  izemihip,  vest- 
ed with  the  privileges  of  a 
citizen,  or  voter. 

Citrate,  (sit'rat^  n.  anion  of 
citric  acid  with  a  bas^e. 

Citric,  (sirrik)  a.  noting  an 
acid  ill  lemuns.  or  limes. 

(^trine,  (sifrin)  a.  like  a 
citron ;  lemon  colored,  dork 
or  greenish  yellow. 

Citron,  (sirrDn>M.  a  species 

ft  lemon,  lime,  &c. ;  the 
rult  of  tho  citron  tree. 

Citv,  (sit'i>  «.  a  large  coUcc- 
tfon  of  houses  and  iiih::b' 
itants;  a  town  incorporated 
uijder  a  special  law  or 
charier  of  the  legislature, 
and  having  a  mayor,  board 
of  aldermen, apoiiceforcc, 
ftc,  and  ordinances  made 
by  or  peculiar  to  itaclf. 

Cives,  (tlvz)  n.jpf.  a  species 
of  leek  or  onion,  growing 
in  tufts,  used  for  soups. 

Civet,  (siv'et)  «.  a  perfume 
from  a  bag  below  the  tail 
of  the  civet  cut. 

Civic,  (siv'ik)  a.  relating  to 
civil  life,  or  a  city. 

Civil,  (siv'ih  a.  pertaining  to 
society  or  to  internal  pol- 
icy and  povemment,  com- 
merce, laws,  domestic  and 
ordinary  affairs  ;  kind;  po- 
lite ;  well-bred ;  civilized  { 
cdroploisant  1  courteous. 

CiviUan,    (si-vU'yan)  n.  a 
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A  good  man  is  influenced  by  God 
himself,  and  has  a  kind  of 
divinity  within  him. — Seneca. 

A  necessary  lie  is  harmless. 


A  good  man  cares  not  for  the 
reproof  of  evil  men. — Germ. 

A  green  Christmas,  a  white  East- 
er.— German. 
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professor  of  civil  l?.w  ;  one 
engaged  in  civil  pursuits. 

Civil-en^neering,  (siv'il-ea- 
ji-uer-ing)  n.the  artof  con- 
structing public  vorkdj — 
n.  civil-cngiaeer. 

Civility,  (si-vili-ti) n.  polite- 
ness ;  kind  treatment ;  ur- 
-banity ;  complaidance  ;  re- 
finement: courtesy. 

Civili  ration  fsiv-il-i-za'-shun) 
n.  state  of  oeing  civilized  ; 
refinement;  culture. 

Civilize,  (siv'il-iz)  r.  t.  to  re- 
claim from  savage  life  or  a 
barbarous  state;  to  educate; 
to  polish;— 7)pr.  civ'ilizing; 
—pp.  and  a.  civilized,  pol- 
ished, polite,  cultured. 

Clack,  (klAck)  V.  i.  to  make 
sharp  noi$es:  to  talk  much; 
— n.  sharp  abrupt  sounds, 
continuaUy  repeated. 

Claim,  (klam)  r.  t.  to  de- 
mand or  challenge  as  a 
right;  — »».  a  demand  for 
soiuethinff  supposed  to  be 
due  ;  a  title  to  any  posses- 
sion or  privilege  la  the 
hands  of  another ;  right 
cl'timed ;— a.  claim'able. 

Claimant,  (klam'ant)  n.  one 
who  demancls,  jcstly  or 
unjustly,  anything  not  al- 
ready in  his  possession. 

Clairvoyance,  (klir-voy'ans) 
n.  the  pretonned  mesmeric 
power  of  seeing  concealed 
tilings;  vision  by  means  of 
the  spirit  rather  than  the 
eye  ;—n.  clairvoy'ant,  one 
who  claims  this  power;— a. 
relating  to  clairvoyance. 

Clam,  (klam)  n.  a  genua  of 
bivalve  shell-fish. 

Clamber,  (klam'ber)  r.  t.  to 
climb  with  difficulty. 

Clamminess,  (klani'i-nes)  n. 
stickineiis,  moistncss. 

Clammy,  (kl-im'i)o.  viscous; 
ropy  5  glutinous  ;  cold. 

Clamor,  (klam'or)  n.  a  great 
noise  oi  voices  ;  popular 
outcry  (  exclamation;  vo- 
ciferation ;  — 1».  t.  to  cry 
aloud  J  drown  with  noise. 

Clamorous,  (  klam'or-us  )  a. 
boisterous  ;  —cut.  clamor'- 
ously ;— n,  clamorous'ness. 

Clamp,  (klam p)  n.  an  iron  or 
timber  for  fastening  ;  —  r. 
t.  to  fasten  or  strengthen 
withclamps;— ^pr.  c&unp'* 
Ing  vj/p.  elomp'ed. 


Clan,  ( klan  )  t».  a  family  ; 
race;  tribe;  a  clique  or  stct 

Clannish,  (kian'isli)a.  suspi- 
cious and  not  disposed  to 
associate  with  people  out- 
side  of  a  particular  set;  ex- 
clusive ;— n.  clannish'ncss. 

Clandestine,  (klnn-dcs'tin) 
secret;  fraudulent;  unlaw- 
ful; sly;— at/,  clandestinely 

Clang,  (klang)  v.  t.  to  strike 
together  with  a  shrillsharp 
metallic  sound;- p/ir. 
ddiig'ing  ',—pp.  claagea'j- 
n.  a  sharj*  ringing  sound 
like  that  made  by  metallic 
substances  struck  together. 

Clangor,  (klang'gor)  n.  a 
loud  harsh  sound  ;  —  a. 
clang'orous ,  resounding. 

Clank,  (klangk)  n.  the  light 
sharp  clang  or  sound  made 
by  collision  of  metallic  bo- 
dies, AS  chains  ;-  v.  t.  or  t. 
to  make  or  cause  a  clank. 

Clap,  (klap)  V.  t.  to  strike  to- 
gether;  to  applaud;— ».  A 
striking  of  hands  for  ap- 
plauding ;  a  burst  of  sound 
as  thunder  ;— ppr.  clapp'- 
ing  i—pp.  cHpped'. 

Clap-board,  (kiap'bdrd)  n.  a 
narrow  board  tongucd  and 
grooved :  barrel  stave. 

CUpper,  (klap'er)  ».  he  who 
claps  I  tongue  of  a  bell. 

Clare-obscure,  (kl&r'ob-skur) 
chiaro-oecuro,  ( ki-a'roos- 
koo'ro)  n.  distribution  of 
light  and  shade  in  painting 

Clap-trap,  (klap'trap)  n.  a 
nonsensical  talk  o»  shallow 
trick  to  gain  applause  ;  de- 
vice to  pain  the  public  ear. 

Claret,  (klar'ct)  n.  a  French 
wine  of  a  red  color. 

Clarify,  fklai-'c-fl)  v.  t.  to 
make  clear ;— r.  t.  to  be- 
come clear  ; — pnr.  clar'i- 
fying;— 17).  cla.-'ified;— jm. 
ciar'mer,  clarific&'tion. 

Clarion,  (klar'i-oa;  n.  a  kind 
of  trumpet  whose  note  is 
clear  and  shrill. 

Clarionet,  (klar'i-on-et)  n.  a 
mus- 
ical 
wind 

instrument,  sounded  "by 
means  of  a  reed  fixed  to 
the  nioiithpiecc. 

Clash,  (klash)  t>.  (.  or  i.  to 
strike  against;  to  interfere; 
to  meet  in  opposition  or 


act  in  a  contrary  direction; 
—ppr.  a.  and  n.  clokh'ing; 
— p7>.  clashed' ;— »».  a  noisy 
collision  ;  contradIctl(>n. 

Clasp,  (klasp)  n.  a  hcok ;  a 
close  eniD.-ace;- a  device 
which  claps  together  or  en- 
circles and  closes  with  a 
snap;— r.  (.  to  hold  fast ;  to 
enctose  i  to  hug ;  to  fasten. 

Clasper,  (klosp'er)  n.  tliat 
which  clasps  ;  the  twining 
tendiils  of  a  plant. 

Clasp-kuile,  ('klusp'nlf )  n.  a 
knife^  the  blade  of  which 
folds  into  the  handle. 

Class,  (klas)  n.  a  rank  or 
order  of  persons pr  things  ; 
a  number  of  students  pur- 
suing the  snmc  studies  ;  a 
scientific  division  or  ar- 
rangement ;— w.  t.  to  form 
into  a  class ;  to  arrange 
methodically  i—ppr.  class'- 
ing  ;—pv.  classed'. 

Classic,  (felafl'ik)  n.  claEsical, 
(klab'ik-af)  a,  an  author  oi 
the  first  rank,  chiefly  used 
of  the  best  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writer^— o.  relating 
to  authors  or  high  order ; 
chaste;  refined  ;—«./>/. 
class'ics,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern writers  of  the  first  rank 
or  their  works;— ou/.  class'- 
ically ;— n.  classical'ity. 

Classify,  (klas'i-fl)  r.  t.  to 
make  or  form  into  classes ; 
to  arrange  according  to 
some  common  properties 
or  qualities ; — a.  classiSca'- 
tory,  denoting  the  sciences 
of  Dotany,  mineralogy,  zo- 
ology, etc.  ;— »«.  class'ifier ; 
claes'ification  ^arrangement, 
distribution  in  clashes. 

Clatter,  (klat'erXn.  confuted 
rattling  noises;  a  repetition 
of  abrupt,  sharp  sounds; 
— V.  i.  to  make  rattling 
sounds ;  to  rattle  with  the 
tongue  ;  to  talk  -fast  and 
idly  ;— w.  t.  to  strike  so  as 
to  produce  a  rattling. 

Clause,  (klawz)R.  a  whole 
or  part  of  a  f^enteuce ;  part 
of  a  contract ;  article. 

Clove,  (klov)  V.  t.did  cleave 
—past  tense  of  cleave. 

Clavier,  (kla'v€-er)n.  on  as- 
semblage of  all  the  keys  of 
an  organ  or  pianoforte. 

Clavicle,  (kla-vi-kl.  klaVi-kl) 
n.    the   collar  bone;— a. 
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A  g^ood  manner  Is  the  best  thix^ 
in  the  world,  either  to  get  a 
good  name,  or  to  supply  the 
want  of   it.--BuLWER   Lyt. 


A  good  name  is  easier  lost  than 

gained. — Gaelic. 
A  good  name  is  rather  to  be 

chosen  than  ^eat  riches. 
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elavic'uUir,  pertaining  to 
the  clavicle  or  collar  bone. 
Claw,  (klavr)  n.  the  hoiked 
nail  of  a  beiut  or  bird,  or 
the  whole  foot  t  snytliing 
like  a  claw  ;—v.  t.  to  Ecratch 
or  tear  with  cla  wn ;  to  tickle; 


ppr.  claw'ingj— jTp.  clawed' 

Cia/,  (kUi)  n.  a  soft,  tena- 
ciouH,  ductile  earth,  used  to 
make  bricks  ;  earth  in  gen- 
eral;—r.  t.  to  cover  or 
purify  with  clay,  aa  sugar; 
— OiO*.  clajr'ey,  clayiah  ; 
eonhisting  of  or  like  clay. 

CUy-marl,  (klA-marl)  n.  ft 
smooth  chalky  clay. 

Claymore,  (kla-mar)  n.  a 
large  Scotch  sword. 

Clean,  (klen)  a.  free  from 
stain  or  whatever  defiles  ; 
wholesome ;  guiltless ;  pure ; 
neat;  complete;  unused  ;— 
eui.  quite,  entirely  ^— r.  (. 
to  purify  ;  to  cleanse  ;— 
ppr.  cleaning;— p;>.  clean- 
ed'^-n*.  clean'ness,  clean'- 
liaess  ^-o.  and  aJ.  cleanly. 

Cleanse,  Helen  z)o.  (.  to  wasli 
or  free  from  impurities; 
to  make  pure  or  morally 
clean:— 2>pr.  el.  and  n. 
cleans'ing.  adapted  to 
cleanse  ;  the  act  of  purify- 
ing i-^pp.  cleansed';  — «. 
cleans'er ; —  a.  clcans'ablc. 

Clear,  (k^r)  a.  free  ironi 
mixture  ;  pure ;  transpar- 
ent; striking;  conspicuous: 
bright;  plain  ;  indisputa- 
ble i-'Ud.  in  a  clear  man- 
u  e  r ;  plainly  »  wholly  ; 
quite  f— r.  t.  to  make  clear; 
to  free  from  obscuiity,  ob- 
struction or  guilt  {  to  free, 
acquit,  or  vindicate;  to 
leap,  or  pass  by  or  over ;  to 
make  profit;— t'.  t.  to  be- 
come clear;  to  prow  free, 
bright,  or  transparent ; — 
ppr.  clear'ing  ;—pp.  clear- 
ca'^-ns.  cle!tr'cr,cl«;ar'ne88; 
—Of/,  cleanly,  distinctly. 

Clearance,  (klir'anp)n.  act  of 
clearing;  a  permit  showing 
that  ft  snip  nas  been  cleared 
at  the  flnstom-house. 

Clftar-headed,  ( kl«r-hed-ed) 
a.  of  a  good  tinderstanding 

Clearing,  (klfi'ing)  n.  a  jus- 
tification J  a  tract  of  land 
cleared  of  wood,  &c. 

Clearing-houKe,  (  kl5r '  Ing- 
hous)  n.  ft  place  where  the 


accounts  of  banks  with 
each  other  and  with  the 
treasun'  are  adjusted. 

CleaMigfrtcd,  (kler-slt-cd}  a. 
discerning ;  judicious. 

Cleat,  (klct)n.  a  narrow  strip 
of  boanjl  lor  securing  other 
boards  or  pieces  of  wood. 

Cleave,  (k!8v)v.  i.  to  stick; 
to  hold  to  with  strong  at- 
tachment; to  part  asunder; 
to  crack  ;— w.  t.  to  split ;  to 
scpftrate  with  violence  ;— 
ppr.  cleaving;— prtf^clftve; 
—pp.  cleft,  cleaved'. 

Cleaver,  (klev'er)  n.  b  butch- 
er's splitting  instrument. 

Clef,  Cklef ;  n.  a  character  to 
show  the  key  in  music. 

Cleft,  (kleft)  pp.  or  a.  split ; 
divided ;— n.  a  crack  ;  fis- 
sure ;  chink  ;  a  piece  split 
off  from  another  piece. 

Clematis,  (kicm'a-tis)  n.  a 
creeping  plant  with  long 
tendrils,  (long.)  virgin's 
liotofr  or  travmer'tjoy. 

Clemency,  (klem'en-si)  n. 
leniency,    mildness,    for- 

d^veness,  tenderness, 
cment,  (klem'ent)  a.  mild, 
Scntle,  kmd,  merciful,  ten- 
er;— arf.  clera'cntly. 

Clergy,  (klei^i)  n.  men  who 
adopt  the  Christian  minis- 
try «■  a  profession  ;  —  a. 
clerical,  pertaining  to  the 
clergy  or  to  ft  clerk,  writer 
or  copyist  \  —  n.  cler'gy- 
man,  a  man  in  holy  orders. 

Clerk,  (klcrk)  n.  a  salesman 
in  a  store  ;  s  scribe  or  as- 
sistant in  ft  law  office  or 
court;  an  accountant,  or 
teller  in  a  bank  or  count- 
ing-house ;  ft  public  f  unc- 
tionnry  called  the  County 
Clerk,  who  receives  and 
records  deeds,  mortgages, 
tec.  X  church  official  ;— o. 
clerkly,  clever ;— a.  clork'- 
sliip,  office  of  a  clerk,  etc. 

Clever,  (klev'er)  a.  dexter- 
ous ;  talented ;  sagacious  i 
intellectual ;  ready  ;  agree- 
able ;— ad.  clev'erly  i  — n. 
clever'ncss,  ability. 

Clow,  (kloo)  n.  ft  thread- 
mark,  or  trace  which  af- 
fords ft  guide  through  ft 
labyrinth;  anv  piece  of  in- 
formation which  enables 
one  to  eolve  a  mystery  or 
form  ft  conclusion  ;    the 


comer  of  ft  sail ; — t'.  t.  to 
tic  up  sails  to  tltn  yards. 

Click,  (klik)  r.  t.  to  make  a 
sharp  noise  :— n.  a  short, 
sharp  sound ;  anything 
that  makes  such  a  Kounu, 
as  ft  door-latch,  &c.  i—m^r. 
click'ing  x—pp.  cUckca. 

Client,  (kli'ent;  n.  one  who 
employs  a  lawyer  or  coun- 
sel;—n.  pi.  cli'cnts. 

ClifF,  (klif)  n.  a  steep  rock  i 
bank;  precipice; cleft;  side 
of  a  mountain  ;— a.  cliff'y. . 

Climacter,  (kli-mak'ter),  cli- 
macteric, (kll  -  mak'ter-ikj 
n.  and  a.  a  critical  peiioa 
of  human  life,  of  which 
there  ftre  pupposcd  to  be 
four,  viz. :  2lBt,  35th,  49th 
and  C3rd,  in  each  of  which 
some  great  bodily  chancre 
takes  place.  The  last  is  call- 
ed the  grand  climacteric. 

Climate,  <kirmat)n.  ft  region 
or  zone  of  t!te  earth  ;  the 
condition  of  ft  country  or 
place  with  regftrd  to  tem- 
perature, moisture,  ice.  ;— 
a.  climat'ic,  relating  to,  or 
limited  by,  a  climate. 

Climatology,  (kli-nia-tcl'o-ji) 
n.  science  of  climates,  or 
climatic  changes. 

Climax,  (kli'inaks)  n.  grada- 
tion i  ascent  {  ft  rhetorical 
figure  in  which  ft  sentence 
rues  in  strength  or  vigor 
step  by  step  to  the  last 

Climb,  (kllm)  v.  t.  or  t.  to 
mount  by  the  hands  ftnd 
feet ;  to  ascend  step  by 
step  with  difficulty  i—ppr. 
cllmb'ing ;— /»p.  climbed' ; 
— n.  climb'cr,  a  parasite. 

Clime,  (kllm)  n.  a  climste ;  ft 
tract,  region,  country. 

Clinch,  (klinsh)  v.  t.  to  fastr 
en  or  rivet  u  nail  or  bolt  by 
bending  the  point  when 
driven  through  a  boord  or 
iron  plate;  to  grasp  tightly; 
to  settle  or  confirm  by  ft 
decisive  or  clever  argu- 
ment; to  hold  fast ;  to  bend 
the  fingers  into  the  palm. 
— ppr.  clinch '  ing  ;  —  pp. 
clenched' ;— n.  ft  fast  hold, 
ft  holdfast  t  part  of  n  coble; 
— n.  clinch'cr,  a  smart  re- 
ply which  ends  a  debate. 

Cling,  (kling)  v.  t.  to  adhere 
Or  nang  lipon  by  winding 
round ;  to  nold  fast  in  ■z> 
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A  ^!n  of  pnidetrce  H  worA  a 

pound  of  craft. 
'Tis  not  the  whole  of  life  to  live; 

nor  all  of  death  to  de.— MON. 


A  good  niime  wHl  wear  otit;  a 
bad  one  may  be  tnrncd;  a 
nickname  last^  forever.  ^-Ger. 

A  great  cry,  and  a  little  wooL 
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fectkm  or  interest  i  to  in- 
fold} to  embrace  i—piir, 
clinf'inr  i-^*  clunr. 
Cliiiic,  (klxn'ik)  n.  a  icctare 
to  atudeuti  in  a  medical 


Bpr.  eUppfi 

Cupper,  OcUl 

eilM  I  a  Bl 


«»«Wln(r,»:^:C 


coll^,  b7  a  surgeon 
physician  i  also  ejpelt  elm  - 
iquei— a.  clin'icaf,  pertain- 
ing to  a  sick-bed  i  relating 
to  the  sick  and  the  treat- 
ment Of  patients. 

Clink,  (kUngk)  V.  t.  or  4.  to 
make  a  ringing  sound  ?  to 
ring  or  jlnglo  i—n.  a  rinfr- 
ing  sound,  as  the  eUnk  ot 
silver  and  gold. 

CUnker,  (kUngk'er)  ft.  ting 
formed  in  furnaces  by 
combustion  t  hard  bricks. 

Clip,  (klip)  V.  t.  to  cut  short 
with  shears  or  scissors ;  to 
curtail  t— n.  anything  that 
clips  or  holds  i  the  act  of 
eUppingt  the  thing  clipped 
OS,  as  the  wool  uiut  has 
been  shorn  oH  sheep  i— 
*■  'ing»  iJp.  dipped' 
Ip'er)  i».  one  who 
clips  I  a  sharp  bnilt,  fast 
aaOing  vessel. 

Clique,  (klik)  n.  a  set  of  per- 
sons united  for  a  aemsh 
purpose  —  as  the  rise  and 
fall  of  stocks,  money,  cor* 
mptingof  lesrislationifte.}  a 
p«^  or  faeaon  arairingto 
connrol  public  affairs,  or  to 
monopolize  office  and  its 
cmolnmentst  a  coterie. 

cutter-clatter,  ncIifr-UaTr) 
n.  idle,  noisy  talk. 

Cloak,  (kldk)  v.  (.  to  cover 
with  a  cloak  t  to  disguise  i 
"T  f^«, cloak '  ing  i  -  «p. 
cloaked  »— a.  a  loo«e  outer 
garment;  pre  text'disgiiise. 

Clock,  (klok>n.  a  time-piece. 

Ctook-moker,  (klok'm&k-er) 
a.  one  who  makes  clocks. 

Ck>ck-work|  (klok'wnrk)  n. 
the  roachlneiy,  works,  or 
movement  of  a  dcxik. 

Clod,  (klodV  n.  a  lump  of 
earth}  a  duU  f ellowi  a  dolti 
—V.  {.  to  collect  into  a  thick 
mass  »— a.  clodd'v,  earthy. 

Clodhopper.  Oclod'hop'erJ  n. 
a  clownish  lellow  i  a  doIL 

Clodpate  (or  pol),  (klod'pAt) 
n.  a  stupid  fellow;  a  block- 
head ;— a.  dod'pited. 

Dog,  (klog)  V.  f .  io  load  with 
somethings  to  hinder;--r.  i. 
to  unite  and  adhere 


n.  anything  thotmnders 
motion  i  a  neavr  wooden 
•hoe  t— a.  doeBTT*  apt  to 
clog; heavy;  sncky. 

Goistcr,  (klois'ter)n.  seclud- 
ed place  of  religious  retire- 
mtnii-f>L  arcade;— V.  (.  to 
immure  in  a  monastery  or 
nunneiy }  to  confine  witli- 
in  walls ;  —  a.  dois'tral,  cr 
dois'tered.  secluded)  re- 
tired from  the  world. 

Close,  (klAz)  V.  t.  ori.  to 
shut,  join,  condudo,  fln- 
Uh.  to  draw  or  grow  to- 
gcOieri  to  come  to  an  end; 
--ppr.  dds'ingt  pp.  closed' ; 
— «t.  the  manner  or  time  of 
dosing  t  a  pause  or  stop  i 
the  end  i  a  wrestling. 

Close,  (kids)  SI.  a  small  in- 
dued field  or  &ptc9  t  nar- 
row passage  of  a  st.-«et  ;— 
a.  shut  up  t  confined  ;un- 
rentilated  i  narrow  i  near 
in  time  or  place  i  compact; 
crowded  i  hidden  i  reserv- 
ed )  stingy  i-'CuL  dose'ly, 
intently,  accurately,  near- 
ly, densely ;— n.  dosCness. 

Close-fisted,  (kUMIist-ed)  o. 
miserly  »  niOTwdly  i-o. 
close-hcaureat  lUiberaL 

Closet,  (kloz'et)  n.  a  recess 
off  a  room,  for  dishes,  sil- 
ver, preserves,  ftc  t  a  place 
for  retirement  and  prayer; 
—V.  (.  to  take  or  shut  np 
in  a  closet ;  to  coneeaL 

Closing,  (klOzIng)  n.  end; 
conclusion ;— a.  shutting, 
ending. ;  that  concludes. 

Closure,  (kldx'fir)  n.  the  act 
of  closing  t  incloenre. 

Ck>t,  (kiot)n.  a  mass  of  soft 
or  fluid  matter  concreted, 
as  blood,  or  lumps  of  earth; 
—V.  t,  to  form  into  dots}' 
a.  dotted,  red  with  gore. 

Cloth,(kloth)  n.  a  coveringor 
garment;  woven  material 
from  which  garments  or 
covering  ore  made;  a  term 
signify mg  the  status  or 
prof  ei^n  of  the  wearer, 
OS  the  colloquialism,  **a 
man  of  votir  cloth." 

Clothe,  <kl6tli)  V.  t.  (pre*, 
and  pp.  clad,  clothed]  to. 

.  fonxfeh  with  garments ;  to 
dress;— >|gp.  to  invest,  as 
with  a  ganhent ;— pi»r. 
doth'ingi— fp.  clothed';— 


n.  pL  dothes,  (klothx)  gar- 
ments or  articles  of  dress; 
"fu  cloth'ier.  tailor,  Jte. 
Clothing,  (kloth'ing)  n.  gaiw 

menta ;  dress ;  covering. 
Cloud,  (kloud)n.  a  coUcctiaB 
of  wstery  particles  in  the 
state  of  vapoi^r-:;^.  b  mot 
titude  of  people  t  a  great 
Toliuna  of  dust  or  smoke ; 
~~v.  t,  io  overspread  with 
doodsi  to  darken  tlie  repu- 
tation or  character ;  to  ob- 
scure the  meaning;  to  stain 
with  flark  spots  or  streaks  t 
—V,  i.  to  become  clouded 
or  darkened  \—ppr.  cloud'- 
ln»  I  — J?P'  doud'ed  x—a. 
ck>ud'y,  gloomy,  obscure, 
stained  i  not  easily  under- 
stood ;— a.  cloudlet,  a  little 
cloud ;— n.  cloudiness. 

Cloudless,  (kloud'lcs  )  a.  un- 
clouded in  any  sense;  clear 
and  biight^^.  doud'lcssly 

aough,(klnf)ii.  a  deft  I  a 
narrow  glen  or  valley. 

Clout,  (kiout)  n.  a  patch  t  a 
piece  of  doth,  &c.,  sewed 
on  clumsily ;  a  rag ;— v.  (. 
to  mend  with  a  patch  or 
repair  clumsily; to  sew  a 
piece  of  cloth  over  a  rent. 

Clove,  (klflvc)  M.  a  pungent 
aromatic  spice ;  the  unez- 
panded  flower-bud,  rtaem. 
Uing  a  naiL  of  the  clove 
tree ;  small  bulbs ;  herbs. 

Cfeven,  (kldv'n)  jjp.  or  a.  of 
Ckave,  cleft ;  split 

Cloven-footed,  (kldv'ta-foof- 
od)  a.  havitig  the  hoof  di- 
vided into  two  parts  ^—fiQ' 
**ihow  the  dmen  /ooQ' 
wicked  and  false,  as  the 
devil,  cne  of  whose  feet  is 
pictured  OS  like  a  beast's. 

Clove-pink,  (klfiv'ningk)  n. 
the  clove  ^fillyflower  or 
carnation  pm4r,  which  has 
an  odor  like  that  of  doves. 

Clover,  (klO^ver)  n.  eloven- 
gnuis;  a  species  of  trefoil, 
or  (Aree-Ieavedgrafis,  as  red. 
white,  or  scarlet  cloverond 
marl-grass.— i^oe  in  clover, 
live  in  loxuryto.  do'vered. 

Clown,  (klown)  n.  a  rustic  i 
a  rude,  unpolished  fellow. 

Clownish,  cklown'ish)  a. 
coarse  and  awkward ;  rus- 
tic; ill-bred ;— Off.  clown'- 
ishly :— n.  clownish'hess. 

Cloy  ,(kk>i)  t;.  t  to  fi  U  to  looth- 
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A  good  pftTmaster  does  not  hesi* 
tatc  to  give  good  security. 

A  good  paymaster  is  keeper  ol 
other  men's  purses. — Italian. 


A  goo^  pi^aiaster  sUrts  not  ^ 
assurances,  {i^  /.,  pays  only 
after  the  work  is  done.)— G.  H. 

A  good  name  will  shine  foreven 
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inff  t  to  flut  or  latiate  ;— 

d9pr.  cloyHnij}— /;p.  cloyed'. 
oyleM,  (klui'le*;  a.  that 
CJnuot  eioyor  latinte. 

Club,  (klab)  n.  a  heavy  stick ; 
one  of  the  four  suHh  o£ 
cards,  havitiff  on  it  tlie  fiff- 
uro  of  a  cluh  or  a  eloron 
leaf ;  an  asitovialion  of  per- 
sons for  the  promotion  of 
a  common  object,  as  liter- 
atu.'e,  politics,  pleasure, 
Ac,  each  pe;i»on  dividing 
the  expense  ;— f.  t.  or  t.  to 
join  or  unite  for  a  common 
end  ;  to  raii^e  by  proper- 
Uonste  assessment  i—mtr. 
clttUb  ing ;— &p>  clubbed'. 

Clnb-fuot,(klub'iont)N.  short 
defnmied  fo«>t.  like  a  club; 
a  cabb3i(e  which  runs  to 
/eer,  and  will  not  head. 

Cluck,  (kluk)v,  t.  to  make 
the  sound  of  e  hen  when 
culling  on  her  chickens,  or 
to  eair  ike  a  setting-hen  j— 
n.  the  call  of  a  hen. 

Clue,  (kl  i;  M.  hint,  inkling. 

Clump,  (klump)  n.  a  shape- 
less  piece  of  anything  ;  a 
small  cluster  of  trees. 

Clumsy,  (klum'si)  a.  awk- 
ward I  ungainly  t  unwield- 
ly  ;  ill-made  i  bod)^  ex- 
ecuted \—ad.  clura'suy  ;— 
n,  clum'sinessthearineas. 

Cluater,  (kluTter)  m.  a  tmnch, 
as  of  grapes  ; — v.  t.  or  i.  to 
-'^•^  irinto  bunehea  i  toeoU 


Mdiei 
rectt< 


lect  together  i-^ppr.  clus'- 
tering;— Dp.  clus'tered. 

Clutch,  (klutch)  n.  a  gripe  t 
grasp  t  seizure  h— v.  t.  to 
seize  or  grasp;  to  clinch  ;— 
ppr.  elntch'ing;— mi. 
clutched';— p/.  clutciros,  in 
the  hands  or  power  of  tnril. 

Clutter,  (klufer)  iu  a  noise ; 
confuoon  i—v.  t.  to  crowd 
together  In  confuuon. 

Qyster,  (  klis'ter)  n.  a  liquid 
injected  into  the  intestines 
to  wash  them  out. 

Coach,  (kdeh)  n.  a  doae  four^ 
wheeled  carriage ;— v.  (.  to 
convey  in  a  coach  t-'fig. 
prompting  i  bolstering  up  ; 
aiding  a  weak  project  or 
person;  helping  alongin. 
ppr.  coaeh'ing:— pp.  coach- 
ed';— n.  coacii'man,  one 
who  drives  a  coach. 

Coadjutor,  (kflad-loo'-tor)  n. 
an  assistant  \  a  helper ;  an 


associate  ;  —  a.  ooadjutant, 
helping  ;-r/e"u  coadju'trix. 

Coagont,(kO  &'jent)  m.  fellow 
assent ;  joint  forces. 

Copulate,  (kO'tMru-liit)  v.  t. 
or  t.  to  curdle ;  to  concreU  ; 
to  make  to  cooj;eal;— ppr. 
cda^ul&Ung  \—pp.  cdog  • 
ui&ted ; — a.  co'eg'ttlabie, 
qualitv  of  curdling;-  nM. 
coagufationL  body, or  pro- 
cess of  curdling  i  cos^u- 
Ian  t,  a  substance,  as  rennet, 
which  causes  coagulation; 
coez'ulum,  that  whicli  co- 
azul::tes,  as  curd  or  rennet. 

Coal,  (kdi)  N.  a  sulMtance 
tluit  kindles  or  burns  %  a 
solid  blask  combustible 
niiueral  dug  out  of  the 
earth;  woodchan-ed ;— f.f. 
to  burn  to  coal  or  charcoal; 
to  tnke  in  too\.—Blow  the 
coGlf,  kindle  btrif e. 

Coalesce,  (k6-a!-es')  ir.  t.  to 
grow  together;  to  unite  into 
one  body  or  mass ;  to  asso- 
ciate x—ppr.  cdales'cing  :— 
pp.  cdoTcsced  ;~».  coa'.Cfc'- 
cence,  act  of  union ;— o. 
coales'cent,  united. 

Coal-gas,  (kOl'gati)  n.  gas 
made  from  coal,  used  for 
lighting  streets  and  build- 
inga ;  poisonous  gas  which 
escapes  from  burning  ooal, 
stovM,  furnaces,  kc. 

Coalition,  (  kff-a-lish'nn  )  n. 
act  of  ooaiescing  into  one 
body  ;  union  ox  persons, 
states,  fto.,  into  one  ;  alli- 
ance \—n.  coalition'ist,  one 
of  a  coaUtion.  or  league. 

Coal<mine,  (kcl'mln)  n.  a  pit 
whence  coal  i»dug  from 
the  earth  I  colliery;— n*. 
cOal'measures,  any  set  ies  of 
beds  which  give  coal ;  the 
carboniferious  strata;— 
codt-acuttle,  a  household 
utensil  for  coals. 

Coarse,  ^kArs)  a. gross;  rude; 
rough  ;  not  renned  or  pu- 
riQcd ;— a<f .  coarsely  ;— »». 
coarseness,  grossncss. 

Coast,  (kd«t)  n.  border  of  land 
next  the  sea  t  seasho  e ; 
limit  or  border  of  a  coun- 
try ?— y.  t.  or  i.  to  sail  along 
the  shore  ;  to  anil  by  or  near 
to ;— 7)pr.  coast'ing  x—pp. 
coast'ed;— K.  coaHt'ar.  a 
coastine  vessel ;— a//.  Coasf • 
wise,  along  the  coast. 


Coi 


Coat,  rkdt)  n.  an  ouuide  body 
covering ;  the  hair  or  wool 
of  an  animal  i  Testu^e  or 
habit  I  a  Uyer  of  paint  or 
any  covering  i  a  coat  of 
arms,  or  family  ensign  ;- 
V.  t.  to  cover  with  a  layer  ; 
— n.  coaCee.  a  short  coat. 

Coating,  (kot'ing)  n.  a  cover- 
ing t  cloth  for  coats. 

Cob.  (kob)  n.  the  top  or  head; 
a  knob  %  a  ball  i  a  spider ;  a 
anike  of  mai  zo  along  which 
tne  grains  of  com  grow  in 
rows  ;  a  thick,  strong  buill 
pony  ;  an  old  coin. 

Coax,  (kdks)  v.  t.  to  appease 
or  persuade  by  fondling, 
flattery,  ftc;  to  wheedle  ;— 
ppr.t  a.  coax'ing,  enticing; 
np.  coaxed  ;— oJ.  coax'ing- 
''• ;— ».  eoax'er.  a  flatterer, 
lalt,  (kdbawU;n.  a  gnj 
mineral  which  gives  a  per- 
manent blue  color. 

Cobble,  (kobl)  n.  a  roundish 
stone  ;— r.  t.  to  mend  ;— n. 
cobbler,  a  shoe-mender. 

Cobra-dc-capello,  (k6'bm-da- 
ka-ni>rio ) n.  the  hooded 
anake,  a  very  Tenon^ous 
reptile  in  the  ICast  Indies. 

Cobweb,  (  kob'web )  n.  a  spi- 
der's web ;  a  snare» 

Goeciferoua,  (  kok-sif 'er-na) 
a.  |)roducing  berries. 

Cochineal,    (koch'i-ndl)   n. 

^  dried  bodies  of  insects  for 
dyeing  scarlet  or  crimson. 

Cochleary,  (kok'K-a/-i)  a. 
twirted  like  a  snaiWheU ; 
—a.  cochleate,  spiral. 

Cock,  (kok)  r.  t.  to  set  up- 
right ;  to  set  or  draw  back, 
as  the  cock  of  a  gun ;  to 
turn  up  the  eyes  or  head ; 
as  the  rooster:— n.  the  male 
of  birds ;  a  wenther-«ock  { 
a  strutting  chief  or  leader ; 
a  tap  for  liquor ;  a  pile  of 
hay:  partot  a  gun-lock. 

Cockr  Je,  (kok-id)  n.  a  knot 
of  libbon  on  the  hat. 

Cockatoo,  (kok-a-tuo')  n.  a 
kind  of  crested  parrot. 

Cockatrice,  (kok'a-trls)  n.  a 
serpent  or  lizard. 

Cockchafer,  (kok'ch&f-er)  ». 
the  May  bug,  an  insect  de- 
structive to  venrctables. 

Cock-crowing,  (kok'kr6-lng) 
n.  early  in  the  morning 
when  rooeterscrow. 

Cock-horse,  (kok'hors)  a.  on 
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A  gfOod  pilot  is  not  known  when 
the  sea  is  calm  and  the  weath- 
er fair. — ^Danish. 

A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned. 


A  s^ood  reputation  is  a  fair  es- 
tate. 

A  good  reputation  is  easily  lost 
and  hardly  regained. — Hung. 
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horseback  t  cxultingi— ».  * 
child's  rocking  horte. 

Cockle,  (koki)  n.  a  weed  with 
a  purple  flower,  which 
grows  iimong  grain  ;  a  fish 
with  two  wrinkled  shells, 
of  a  heiirt  shape  ;—v.  t.  to 
shrink ;— a.  cockled'. 

Cock-loft,  (kok'loft)  n.  the 
room  in  a  house  or  bam 
next  the  roof. 

Cockney,  (kok'nl)  n.  an  ef- 
feminate ignorant  citizen, 
with  affected  manners. 

Cock-pit,  (kok'pit)  n.  a  place 
where  cocks  fight  t  it  room 
in  a  ship  under  gun  deck. 

Cockroach,  (kok'r6ch)  n.  the 
common  black  beetle, 
which  infests  pantries,  ftc. 

Cockscomb,  (koks'kOm)  n. 
crest  of  a  cock  ;  a  plant. 

Cocksure,  (kok'snoor)  a. 
quite  sure,  (vulgar.) 

Cockswain,  (kok'str&n)n.  the 
otlicer  who  lias  chai:ge  of  a 
boat  and  its  crew. 

Cocoa,  (kO'kd)  n.  the  choco- 
late or  palm  tree,  and  a  de- 
coction of  the  nut. 

Cocoanut,  (kd'ko-nut)  n.  the 
fruit  of  the  cocoa-palm, 
containing  a  white  kernel 
full  of  delicious  milk. 

Cocoou,Ckd'koon'}n.  a  ball  of 
silk  spun  by  the  silk-worm 
before  passing  into  the 
pupa  state ;— -n.  cocoon'ery, 
a  house  for  silk-worms. 

Coctile.(kok'til)  a.  hardened 
by  fire,  as  a  brick. 

Coction,  (kok'shun)  n.  act  of 
boiling ;  digestion. 

Cod,  (kod)  n.  a  sea-fish;  a 
husk,  shell  or  pofl ;— n.  cod'- 
linz,  a  voung  cod-finh. 

0>dffle,  (kod'l)  i».  t.  to  keep 
warm  ;  to  pamper ;  to  fon- 
dle; to  parboiUo.  codMIinc 

Code,  (kod)  n.  a  system  oi 
legal  forms  or  civil  laws. 

Codez,(ko'deka)n.  a  writing; 
manuscript  volume ;  code. 

Codjjer,  HcodMcr)  n.  old  fogy. 

Codicil,  (kodi-6il)n.  supple- 
ment to  a  will ; — a.  coaicil'- 
lary,  contained  in  a  codicil. 

Codify,  (kort'i-fl)  v.  t.  to  put 
into  the  form  of  a  code  ;— 
ppr.  cod'ifying  i—pp.  cod'- 
Ined';— n.  codiBca'tion,  re- 
duced to  a  FVPtem,  ns  laws. 

CocfRcacy,  (co-ef-fi-ca-si )  n. 
Joint  emcauy  or  power. 


Coefficient,  (kd-ef-fish'cnt)a. 
efficient  in  company  with 
something  else;— n.  that 
which  co-operates  or  acts 
together  with  another 
thing  t^-cid.  coeffi'ciently; 
— n.  coeffic'iency,coK>pera- 
tion  to  produce  effects. 

Coemption,  (co-era'shun)  n. 
a  purchasing  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  anything. 

Coequal,(kd-£-kwal)a.  equal 
with  another  i—ad.  ede'' 
qually ;— n.  cocqual'ity. 

Coerce,  (  kO-ert')  v.  t.  to  com- 

Eel ;  to  keep  within  limits  ; 
>  restrain  by  force;— »;yr. 
cdercing  i—pp.  cOerced';— 
n.  coercion,  compulsion. 

Coercible,  (ko^rs'i-bl)  a.  that 
may  be  restrained  or  com- 
pelled i—ad.  coerc'ibly. 

Coercive,  (k6-er'Biv)  a.  com- 
pelling ;  restraining. 

Coessential,  (kO-es-scn'shal) 
a.  of  the  same  esrence. 

CoeteruRl,  (  kd-^-tei'nal )  a. 
equally  eternal  with  an- 
other ;—(ul.  coeter'nallv. 

Coeval,  (kO-e'val)  a.  living 
at  the  same  time  ;— ft.  one 
who  is  contemporary. 

Coexist,  (k&.egz-ist')  v.  i.  to 
exist  together;— n.  coex- 
isrence  ;  —  a.  coexist '  cnt, 
existing  at  the  same  time. 

Coextcnsive,(k0-eks-ten'-6iv) 
a.  having  equal  extent  ;— 
n.  coexten'fiiou.  like  space. 

Coffee,  ( kof  f e  )  n.  the  berry 
of  the  coffee-tree;  the  drink 
made  from  it ;- n».  cofftt- 
hottse,  a  place  for  refresh- 
men  ts;-<?q/yce-pof,  a  vessel 
in  which  coffee  is  boiled. 

Coffer,  (korfer)  n.  a  chest ; 
a  treasure  ;  a  trench. 

Coffer-dam,  (koffcr-dam)  n. 
a  water-tight  barrier  or  box 
of  timber  aunk  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  river,  Ac,  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  the 
water  during  the  progress 
of  some  work,  ns  laying 
foundations  of  pier5,  &c. 

Coffin,  (kof'fin;  n.  a  box  for 
a  dead  human  body ;— v.  (. 
to  confine  in  acotiin. 

Cog,  (keg)  «.  the  tooth  of  a 
wheel,  by  which  it  acts  up- 
on another  wheel ;  a  boat. 

Cogcncy,(kO'ien-ei)  n.  power; 
urjrency ;  force ;  great 
strength ;  adapted  to  con- 


vince;—o.  eo'gent,  con- 
rincing ;— <uf.  co'geutly. 

Coritate,  (kofi-tat)  v.  u  to 
think  ;  to  meditate  ;  to  re- 
volve in  the  mind;— n. cog- 
itation, meditation  ;  —  o. 
cogita'tivc,  opt  to  think. 

Cognate,  (kog'nit)  a.  bom 
or  the  same  family  ;  re- 
lated to;  of  the  same  kind; 
—  n.  cogna'tion,  dcKcent 
from  the  same  original. 

Cognac,  (kon'yak)n.  the  best 
kind  of  French  brandy. 

Cognition,  (kos-nish'un)  n. 
certain  knowledge. 

Cognizance,  (kog'niz-ans)n. 
knowledge  or  notice,  judi- 
cial or  private  ;  ol^erva- 
tion  ;  jurisdiction  t  that  by 
which  one  is  known  ;  a 
badjge  t—a.  cog'nizable. 

Cognizant,  (kog'niz-ant)  n. 
having  knowledge  of. 

Cognomen,  (kog-nd'men)  n. 
surname  or  fomilv  name  ; 
appellation :  a.  cogTiominal 

Cognovit,  (kog-nS'vit)  n. 
(jaw)  an  acknowledgment 
oy  the  defendant  in  an 
action  that  the  plaintiff's 
cause  iM"  claim  is  just. 

(^g-wheel,  (kog-hwSI)  n.  a 
wheel  furnished  with  cogs 
to  run  in  a  similar  wheel. 

0>babit,  (k6-hab'it)  v.  i.  to 
live  as  husband  and  wife ; 
to  dwell  together  ;  —  ;>pr. 
cOhab'iting  i—jpp.  cohabit- 
ed ;— n.  cuhabita'tion. 

Coheir,  (kO-ar-)  n.  a  joint 
heir  to  an  inheritance. 

Cohere,  (kO-her')  v.  i.  to  stick 
together;  follow  in  regular 
natural  order ;  agree. 

(^hercnce,  (ks-her'ens)  n. 
union  of  parts ;  a  cleaving 
together  of  two  bodies  by 
means  of  attraction. 

Coherent,  (kO-h«r'cnt)  o. 
consistent;  connected;  reg- 
ularly adapted;  — arf.  co- 
herently, logically :  fitly. 

Cohesion.  (kO-he'zhun)  n. 
Btite  of  union  ;  the  attrac- 
tion by  which  particles  of 
homogeneous  bodies  co- 
here ;  logical  connection. 

Cohesive,(kd-he'tiiv)  a.  stick- 
ing; tending  to  unite  into  a 
mass  nnd  adnere;— n.  cohc'- 
siveness :— arf.  cohc'sivcly. 

O>hort,  (kO'hort)  n.  a  troop 
of  500  to  GOO  soldiers. 
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A  good  retreat  is  next  to  a  vic- 
tory.— Dr.  Emmons. 

A  goose-quill  is  more  dangerous 
than  a  lion's  claw. 


A  good  wife  it/  &  liusband's 
crown. — RouM. 

A  good  wife  makes  a  good  hus- 
band. 
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Coif,  Ckoif)  n.  a  cap  for  the 
neaa;— V.  (.  to  drcM  witk  a 
coif  J— *«.  coiffiire. 

Coil,  (koil)  r.  t.  to  idnd  or 
rather  in  rings  or  a  circu- 
lar heap  I  —  fi.  a  circular 
form,  as  a  serpent,  or  rop« 

Coin,  (koln)n.  money  stamp- 
ed with  a  legal  imprcesion; 
—V.  t.  to  stamp  metal  for 
money,  etc.  { to  make. 

Coinage,  (koin'aj)  n.  act  of 
coinuijg  money  i  the  pieces 
coineoi  invention  { xaUc 

Coincide, (ko-in-sld) r. i.  to 
agree  in  opinions!  to  cor- 
respond! to  be  identical. 

Coincidence,  (kG-in'si-dcns) 
n.  agreement!  the  occur- 
rence of  an  event  at  the 
same  time  as  another  event; 
tendency  of  thinp;«  to  the 
same  end;— a.  coin'cidenti 
—ad.  coin'cidently. 

Coition,  (k&-ish'un)  n.  act  of 
generation  !  copulation. 

Coke.  (kOk)  n.  coal  charred 
and  deprived  of  its  vola- 
tile matters;  v.  t  hail  bam 

Colander,  (kol'an-dcr;  n.  a 
vessel  having  small  holes 
in  the  bottom  ;  a  strainer. 

Colchicura,  (kol'cbi-kum)  n. 
meadow  saffron,  a  poison. 

Cold,  (kuld)  a.  destitute  of 
wnnnth,  physical  or  moral; 
frigid  {not  kind !  reserved ; 
— n.  sensation  produced  by 
Iqss  of  heat  %  a  disorder 
caused  by  cold  ;— a.  coM'- 
fah,  rather  cold;— a.7.  cold'- 
ly.  indifferently  ••  Icily. 

Cold-hearted,  (kdd'hart-ed) 
a.  TO  i  d  of  feeling ;  apa- 
thetic ;  indifferent. 

Coldness,  (kdld'nes)  n.  want 
of  heat  1  reserve  ;  uncon- 
cern ;  indiflference ;  frost. 

Coleoptera,(kO'-le-op'ter-e)  n. 
an  order  of  insects  (as  Uie 
beetle)  havin;;  two  pairs  of 
wines,  the  outer  part  bein(T 
hard:  or  homy,  serving  as 
ccscA  for  the  true  wings. 

Cole  wort,  (kfll'wurt)  n.  cab- 
bage which  does  not  head. 

Colic,  (koVik)  n.  a  disorder 
of  the  eolon  i  acute  pain  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Coliseum,  (kol-i-sfi'-um)  n.  a 
gigantic  bnildint;:  esp.Tes- 
nwian's  amphitheater  at 
Rome,  which  waa  the  larg- 
•at  in  the  world. 


Collaborator,  (kol-lab'o-rft- 
tor)  n.  an  associate  ia  liter- 
ary or  scientific  labor. 

Collapse,  (kol-laps)  v.  ^  to 
f  alltogcther,  as  the  sides  of 
a  boiler  or  other  cavity  ;  to 
close  !  to  shrink  up  ;— n.  a 
falling  in  ;  sudden  depres- 
sion of  the  vital  powers. 

Collar,  (koriar)n.  something 
worn  around  the  neck  ; 
part  of  a  garment  at  the 
neck:  part  of  a  horse's  hai^ 
ness;— 1%  <•  to  put  on  a  col- 
It*  r  !  to  seize  by  the  dollar. 

Collar-bone,  fkolTar-bOn)  n. 
a  bone  shaped  like  an  8, 
between  the  breast -bone 
and  the  shouMer-bladc,  al- 
so called  the  clavicle. 

Collatable,  (kol-lafa-bl)  a. 
capable  of  being  collated. 

Collate,  (kol-iaf )  r.  t.  to  com- 
pare { to  examine !  to  placo 
in  order,  as  the  sheets  of  a 
book  for  binding  {  —  rpf. 
collit'ing;— j>p.  coUif  cd;— 
«.  colla'tor  uatherer. 

Collateral,  (koHafer-al )  n. 
notes,  bonds  or  property, 
put  in  pledge  r»  security 
for  a  lonn  or  debt ;  a  col- 
lateral relation;— a.  run- 
ning parallel  or  side  by 
side;  not  direct;  descended 
from  a  common  ancestor, 
but  not  directly,  as  the 
children  of  brothers. 

Collation  (kol-Ii'shun)  n.  a 
bringing  together  for  ex- 
amination and  com  parison ; 
a  repast  between  meals. 

Colleague,  (koHcg)  n.  a  part- 
ner or  associate ;  v.  (.  unite 

Collect,  (kol-lekt)  v.  t.  ovi.  to 
bring  together;  to  compile: 
to  inter  as  a  consequence; 
to  recover  from  Burj)ri8e  ; 
to  call  for  and  receive  an 
account,  debt  or  subscrip- 
tion;—j>pr.  collecting,  as- 
sembling;— pp.  anda.col- 
lecf  cd,  gathered;  cool:  not 
disturbed  \—ad.  coUccted'- 
ly;-a.  collecrable.that  may 
be  collected,  aa  money  ;—n. 
coUected'ness,  aelf-posses- 
sion  I  —  ad.  collectivc'ly, 
taken  together;  a.collective 

Collect,  (koliekt)  n.  ft  short 
comprehensive  prayer. 

Collection.  Ocol-leVshun)  n. 
act  of  collecting :  sum  col- 
lected i  assemblage  ;  —  n. 


collec'tor,  •  receiver  of 
taxes  or  debts ;  a  compiler. 

CoUectorsliip,  (  kol  -  Ickt'or- 
ship)  n.  office  of  a  collector 
of  customs  or  taxes. 

College,  (koI'e|)  fi.  an  as- 
sembly or  society ;  institu- 
tion for  instruction. 

CoUegiatc,  (koWe'ji-at)  o.  be- 
longinK  to  a  college  ;  in- 
stitutea  after  the  manner 
of  a  college;— n.  coUc'gian, 
a  student,  &c. 

Collet,  (koHct)  n.  the  part  of 
a  ring  where  a  stone  is  set. 

Collide,  OsoMid)  v.  i.  to  strike 
or  dash  togcther;~wjr.cor- 
Ird'ing!— np.  col'llded. 

Collier,  (kol'yer)  n.  a  digger 
of,  or  dealer  in,  coals  ;  a 
coal««hip  ;— n.  colliery,  a 
coal  mine  ;  the  coal  trade. 

Collimation,(kol-li-ma'shun) 
n.  act  of  aiming  at  a  mark. 

Collision,  ncol-lizh'un)  n.  a 
itrilking  together ;  a  clash, 
as  of  two  railway  trains 
coming  tv>gether  ;  ronflict. 

Collocate,  (kollO-kit^  v.  t.  to 
set  in  order  »  to  place  to- 
gcUier;— <i.  placed  together; 
— n.  colloca'tion,  arrange- 
ment ;  disposition. 

Collodion,  (kcl-lO'di-on)  n. 
a  glucjf  solution  of  gun- 
cotton  m  alcohol  and  ether, 
used  in  surgery  and  pho- 


tography;—a.,  M.  col'Ioid. 
[lollop,  (kol'up)  n 
slice  of  meat;  a  fat  lump. 


)  n.  a  cut  or 


Co:k>quia1,  (kol-16'kwi-al)  a. 
pertaining  to  or  used  in 
common  conversation  i  — 
ad.  col'loquiallv  ;— ».  col'- 
loquy.  talk,  dialogue. 

Colloquialism,  (kol-lolcwi- 
al-ism)  n.  a  conversational 
f ormof  words;  wxolloquirt 

Collude,  (kol-Idd')  v.  ?.  to 
conspire  in  a  fraud;  to  pliqr 
into  each  other's handa. 

Collusion,  (koUil'sfaun)  n.  a 
secret  agreement  to  de- 
fraud or  deceive  ;—<i.  col- 
lu'sive,  fraudulently  aou- 
certed ;— a</.  coUusively. 

Colocynth,  (kor6-sinth)  n. 
drug  made  from  the  bitter 
apple  :  a  strong  purge. 

Colombier,  (ko-Iom-beer)  n. 
a  drawing  or  ledger  paper 
23  X  34  inches  in  size. 

Colombo,  (ko-lomlx))  n.  aa 
aromatic  pungent  root. 
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A  gfood  shepherd  shears  the 
sheep,  and  docs  not  flay  them. 

Jest  tiot  with  the  two-edged 
sword  of  God's  word. — FuL. 


A  good  tale  is  none  tlie  worse  for 

being  twice  told. 
A  good  tale  i^  often  spoiled  ia 

the  telling. 

-1 


coLoir 


COMlfOBTLESS 


Colon,  (kOlon)  n.  point  (:) 
denoting  a  bhorter  pause 
than  a  period ;  lar^c  intes- 
tine or  receptacle  lor  food. 

Colonel,  (kur'nel)  n.  cora- 
minder  of  a  regiment ;— ». 
colonelcy,  hit  ofllice,  etc. 

Colonize,  (kol'on-Ii:)  v.  t.  to 
settle  with  inhaMtants  i  to 
settla  a  distant  country  t— 
ppr.  coronlring;— jw.  col'- 
onlzcd;— a.  colonial,  be- 
longing  to  a  co'onyi— ns. 
colon 'Mt,  inhabitant  of  a 
colony ;  coloniza'tion,  set- 
tling of  a  territory  by  em- 
izranti;  forming  colonies. 

Colonnade,  (kol-o-nad')  n.  a 
rovr  of  columns  placed  at 
regular  distances. 

Colony,  (kol'6-ni)  n.  a  body 
of  people  who  have  settled 
in  another  country',  subject 
to  the  pirent  slitcj  the 
country  inhabited  by  such. 

Colophon,  (kol'u-fon)  n.  the 
inscription  tit  the  etui  ot  a 
book,  cont  ]inini;a  dite,  Ice. 

ColoAS'.is,  (k6-los'us)  n.  a  gi- 
nntic  statue,  particularly 
that  of  Apollo,  which  stootl 
at  the  entrance  of  t!ie  har- 
bor of  Rhodes  ; — a.  coloss'- 
al,  hu?e.  gigantic. 

Color,  (kul'er)  n.  a  property 
of  light ;  appearance  of 
blocd  in  tlie  f ace  {  tint, 
paint  t  appearance  to  the 
eye:  palliation;  false  ithow; 
kind ;— M.  colorist,  one  who 
ptdnts or  excels  incnloring: 
—V.  t,  to  dye  ;  to  stain  ;  to 
disguise ;— r.  i.  to  turn  red  j 
to  blush  ',--pL  colors,  R  flag, 
ensign  or  standard  x  paints. 

Colorable,  ( kurcr>a-bl )  a. 
plausible  x  specious ;  prob- 
able i— acf.cnrorably. 

Colored,  (  kul'erd  )pp,  or  a. 
■dyod;  p.tinted;  falsified  { 
specious  in  appearance. 

Coloriac,  (knl-cr-iCik)  a. 
able  to  produce  color. 

^Coloring,  (  kul-er-ing)  ppr. 
and  n.  act  of  dying ;  man- 
ner of  applying  color ;  spe- 
cious npncarance. 

Colo.-ICBK,  (kurcr-les) a.  with- 
out colon  transparent 

•Colt,  (kOlt)  n.  yotmg  horse  i 
«-«.  coltish,  frolicsome. 

Colter,  (kol't^r )  n.  the  fore- 
Iron  of  a  nlov«  to  cut  sod. 

I  Colp«rfeut,(knt'p6rt-e7)N.ooa 


who  tra-vcU  to  distribute 
tracts,  books,  or  bibles  x-^n. 
colporfage.  peddling,  kc 

Columbary,  (kol'um-ba-ri) ». 
a  jriffeoH-hmtae,  or  dove-cot. 

Columbian,  (kd-lum'bi-an)  n. 
pertaining  to  America  from 
Columbus^  its  discoverer. 

Columbine,  (ko-lum-bin  )  n. 
a  kind  of  violet  or  dove 
color  I  a  genus  of  plants ; 
the  heroine  In  a  panto- 
mine;~a.  dove-colored. 

Column,  (kol'um)  n.  a  cylin- 
drical pillar;  any  upriglit 
body  or  mass  like  acolomn ; 
row  of  lines  in  a  book  i  a 
body  of  troops  o.ooruinned 

Columnar,  (ko-lum'nar)  a.  in 
the  form  of  a  column. 

Colurcs,  (kO-lurc)  n.  pL  two 

Seat  circles  intersecting 
e  solstitial  and  equinoc- 
tial points,  nt  ri^ht  angles. 

Coma,(k6'mf.)  n.  noirinefsof 
a  comet  t  preternatural  pr«^ 
penalty  to  sleep  » Jcthargj. 

Comatose,  (kd'm9-td&)  a.  iua 
state  cf  stupor  from  unnat- 
ural sleep;  drowsy. 

Comb,  (k6ni)  n.  a  toothed  in- 
strument for  cleaning  hair, 
wool,  flax,  &c.;  crest  of  a 
cock ;  the  top  or  crest  of  a 
wave;  a  number  of  cells  in 
which  bees  lodce  honey  t  a 
.hollow  nmong  hills  i  a  nar- 
row valley ;— ^'.  t.  to  dress, 
unravd.  and  cleanse  with 
a  comb;— pnr.  coml/ing  ;— 
pp.  combed  j— n.  comb'er. 

Combat.(kom'bat)  n.  a  battle; 
a  light;  n  contest;  a  duel  :— 
r.  t.  or  I.  tt>  fight  X  contest ; 
oppose;  to  beat;  con  ten  dor 
struggle  with  x—ppr.  com'- 
bating  ;—pn.  com  bated  ;— 
<!((/*•  com'batable,  able  to 
be  opposed;  combat' ive, 
as  one  inclined  to  flght ;  — 
tu.  com'batant,  a  champion, 
a  controversialist;  com'bat- 
ivcncss,  a  quarrelsome  or 
disputatious  disposition;  in 
phrenology,  the  organ  im- 
pelling to  pugnafiitr. 

Combination.  ( kom-bi-nft'- 
shun)  n. 'intimate  as8oeia> 
tion  ;  union  of  persons  for 
some  particubr  object. 

Combine,  (kom-hln)t'.  f.  or<. 
to  unite  intimately;  join, 
agree;  to  ebme  into  close 
ttnion ;  in  cAem.  to  unite 


and  form  a  new  compound; 
—ppr.  comblu'ing;o..  y>p. 
combined';— a.  cunibln'- 
able,  able  to  be  fuincd. 

Combustibility,  (kom-bu»-ti- 
bil'i-ti)  n.  capacity  of  burn- 
ing or  being  burned  ;  com- 
bus'tibleness ;— a.  combus 
t'ible,  liable  to  take  fire 
and  bum ;  quick ;  irascible; 
— n.  a  substance  that  bums. 

Combustion,  (kom-bust'yuii) 
n.  a  burning;  consumption, 
from  heat;  tumult,  np- 
roar,  hurly  byrly. 

Come,  (kum)  i'.  i.  to  move 
towards  ;  advance  nearer ; 
to  happen  ;  to  arrive;  to 
sprout,  as  plants ;  to  be 
fomied,  as  butter  r—/»pr. : 
and  a.  coming,  future,  etc. 
—pret.  cime  •,—np.  come. 

Comedy,  Ckom'c-di)  n.  hu- 
morous or  dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  the  lighter 
faults  and  octions  ot  man- 
kind }— n.  couie'dian. 

Comeliness,  (kum'li-nos)  n. 
grace ;  beauty  ;  loveliness. 

Comely,  (kuin'li)  a.  hand- 
some ;  graceful;  appnipri- 
ate;  ogt'ceable ;  beccmm:; 

Comestible,  (ko-mes  ti-bl)  a. 
eatable ;— n.  pL  eatables. 

Comct.(kom'et) M. »  hetivpnly 
body, 
that! 
e  mita' 
a  long 
train 
or  ! 
beard 

of  luminous  matter,  and 
moves  in  a  veiy  eccentric 
orbit;— a.  com'etary. 

Comfit,  (kum'flt)  n.  a  dry 
sweetmeat ;  preserves. 

Comfort,  (kum'furt)  r.  t.  to 
strengthen ;  to  relieve  from 

gain  or  distress  ;  to  cheer ; 
>  console ;— p/w.  com'fort- 
Ing ;— pp.  com'forted  ;— n. 
relief  i  support :  consola- 
tion ;  encouragement 

Comfortable,  Ocnni'f  urt-a-bl) 
a.  enjoying  ease  ;  giving 
itrengtn  and  cnjcyrocnt ; 
—ad.  cora'fortablv  eaisily. 

Comforter,  (kum'iurt-er)  n. 
one  who  comforts  and 
cheers ;  the  Ilnly  Spirit  as 
comforting  belicvcm ;  a 
long,  narrow  woolen  tippet. 

Comfortieat,  (kam't.ttrt-ics) 
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A  hair  casts  its  shadow  on  the 

ground. — Spanish. 
A  handsome  shoe  often  pinches 

the  foot. — French. 


A  hare  maj  draw  a  lion  with  a 
golden  cord.  [ol  gall. 

A  honeyed  tongue  with  a  he^ 
Give  the  devil  his  due.— Dryp. 


COMPBET 


comoH 


a.  vitliont  eomfortt  forw 
lorn:  miscnibie ;  wretched. 

Comfrey,  (kum'fri)  u.  a 
Btrenrthcning  tie.-b. 

OomictU,  (kom'ik^l)  a.  r*> 
lating  to  comedy  ;  hunu» 
oii« ;  od-.l  t  diverting ;— a'/, 
com'ically  i—ns.  eom'ic«l- 
nciR,  comical'ity.  drollery. 

Comity,  (kom'i-ti)  n.  eoui» 
te«y  J  Bufcvity  i  civility. 

Comma,  (kom'ma)  n.  the 
point(,)  noting  the  ehorteit 
paune  in  reading. 

Command,  (koiu-inand')  v.  t. 
to  order ;  to  eummon ;  to 
lead ;  to  have  within  eisbt, 
influence  or  control;  to  di- 
rects to  govern;— V.  t.  to  ex- 
ercise or  have  supreme  au- 
thority ;—ppr.  and  o.  com- 
mand ing .  fitted  to  imprcM 
or  control;  authoritative, 
impertous;  anything  which 
occupice  a  conspicuous 
place,  an  a  mountain,  or  a 
quality  of  the  mind,  and 
overlooks  or  merges  in  it- 
self surrounding  objects  or 
influences:—/!,  order ;  In- 
junction ; message  sword ; 
supreme  power  s  nuthori^. 

Commander,  (kom-mand'er) 
N.  a  chief  who  di:t!cts ;  a 
military  or  navnl  of&cer  i— 
n.  command'ant,  an  officer 
who  commands  a  place  or 
a  body  of  trorps. 

Oommandment,<koni-mand'- 
m^'nt)  n.  command :  order; 
precept ;  moral  law. 

CommatsriaU  (kom-ma-te-ri- 
al)  a.  of  the  same  matter  or 
nature  as  another  thing. 

Commemorate,  (kom-mcm'O- 
rit)  r.  t.  to  keep  in  the 
mfmor»  or  mind:  to  cel- 
ebrate oy  a  colonm  act  or 
observation  ;  —n)r.  c  o  m- 
mem'firAting ;— ;?p.  coni- 
roem'Orfttcd ;— n.commcm- 
ora'tion  \—<kJj».  commcm'- 
orable,  that  which  is  wor- 
thy of  remembrance ;  com- 
mem'oratiye,  the  purpose 
of  a  celebration  s  in  honoroC 

Commence,  rkom-mens')  v.  t. 
to  begin ;  to  enter  upon  r— 
V.  t.  to  take  rise ;  to  origin- 
ate s— jjpr.  eommcnc'ingi— 
pp.  commerced';— n.  com- 
mence'men  t,  beginning, 
odgin;  cxerdsca  et  tte 
tfaSeof* 


acolleftf  tvnn. 


Commend,  (kom-mend*)  r.  t. 
tu  praise  ;  tc  give  into  tlie 
cliarge  oi ;  to  recommend ; 
applaud  \—ppr.  commcnd'- 
ing  \—pp.  coinme  nd'cd ; — 
commend'bble,  laud'- 


ing-*-i 
able ;  c 


able ;  eommcnd'atory,  con- 
ferring praise  or  praise- 
worthy t-'od.  comincnd'- 
ablyi— It.  eommenda'tion  , 
favorable  representatiou ; 
declaration  ct  er teem. 

Commensurable,  (kom-men'- 
Bfl-ra-bl)  a.  having  a  com- 
mon measure  t  applied  to 
numbers  divisible  by  the 
snme  number  without  a 
remainder,  as  S  and  24  by 
4  V— aef.  commen'surably  ; 
— ns.  eommensurabil'ity, 
commen'surablenesB. 

Commensurate,  rkom-men'- 
a  i-ri!>  a.  eqnal  in  measure 
or  extent;  in  proportion 
with  s— Off.  commen'sur- 
ately  s— n#.  commcn'sur- 
ateucss,  commcn'snration. 

Comm-  nt,(kom'ment)r.  i.  to 
make  rcmRrksorcnticii>ms 
on  an  action,  event,  pas- 
sage, «cc.;— n.  com'mcnt, 
illnstratire  or  explnnntory 
notes  I  a  remark ;  observap 
ti^n,  criticism. 

Commentary,  ( kom'ment- 
«r-i)  n.  comment ;  exi)osi- 
tion  of  the  Bible,  or  an  au- 
thor; a  volume  of  notes; 
— M.  com'mentator  author. 

Commerce,  (kom'mers^  n. 
interchange  of  commodi- 
ties; extended  trade  or 
traffic ;  intercourse  ;  fel- 
lowship s— a.  commer'cial, 
mercantile  ;— a<f.  commer'- 
cial ly.  Recording  to  the 
rules  of  trade  or  business. 

Comminat'^ry,  (kom-rain'-a- 
tor-i)  a.  threatening. 

Commingle,  (kom-ming'-gl) 
V.  t.  to  mix  together;  to 
mingle  in  one  muss  i-'ppr. 
or  n.  comminffling  ;—pp. 
or  a.  commingled'. 

Comminute,  (kom'min-Qt)  r. 
t.  to  reduce  to  minute  par- 
ticles or  to  powder  X'-jipr. 
com'minutings— ;>;t).  com'- 
minuted'^-n.  comminn'tion 

Commiserate,  (kom-mir'cr- 
*t)  »♦.  t.  to  compassionate  i 
to  feel  for  the  miseries  of 
another;  to  pity  h-TT*"* 
commla'erfttliig;— ^.  £^ra- 


mL<erftted  ;— a.  e«mimls'- 
erable,  deserving  pity. 

Commiscration,(kom-in  i  z-ei^- 
a'shun)n.  compassions  t>ity 
for  the  sufferings  of  others. 

Commissariat,  (kom-m:s-s&'- 
ri-nt)  H.  the  deiwrtmcnt 
which  provides  and  distri- 
butes provisions,  ftc,  to  an 
army,  rarrison.  excursion 
parw,  hotel  guests,  etc.; 
the  body  of  officers  in  such 
a  department ;— a.  com'- 
missary,  one  of  the  said 
officers ;— <i.  rommis'sirfal. 

Commission,  (kom-mish'un) 
n.  a  trust;  compcnsatk)u 
for  transactL-tg  brsiness;  a 
writing  conferring  certain 
powers  or  appointing  to 
certain  duties  ;  authority  ; 
— r.  t.  to  authorize,  em- 
power, appoint  s— <i.  com- 
mi&s'ioned,  legnl'y  cm- 
powered  ;-»!.  conimis'sioner 

Commissure,  (kom-mish'iir) 
n.  a  joint,  a  seam ;  suture 
of  parts  of  a  body. 

Commit,  (kom-mif)  v.  t.  to 
intrust ;  to  imprison ;  to 
pledge  %  to  perpetrate  ; — n. 
comrait'ment,  i  ra  p  r  i  s  o  n- 
mcnt ;  reference  to  a  com- 
mittee ;  commission. 

Committal,  (kom-mifol)  n.  a 

E ledge,  actual  or  implied  i 
etniy.il  of  one's  self. 

Committee,  (kom-miftS)  n. 
a  number  of  persons  select- 
ed to  manage  any  business. 

Commix,  (kom-miks')  r.  t.  or 
i.  to  mingle  together;  to 
blend  ;— n.  commix'ture,  a 
promiscuous  mass. 

Commode.  (kom<mOd')  n.  a 
small  siael)oard  ;  a  conve- 
nience in  a  sick  room. 

Commodious,(kom-md'dl-us) 
a.  complete  sample;  roomy  i 
useful ;  suitable  ;  cnmfoil- 
aole  s— iw^.  commo'diouslys 
— n.  commo'diouFness. 

Commodity,  (kom-mod'i-ti) 
n.  mcrohandiscsany  article 
of  traffic  or  ukci  ui  thing. 

Comjnodore,  (kom'o'ddr)  n. 
the  eominnnder  or  leading 
ship  cf  a  fleet. 

Common.  Oiom'un)  a.  pub- 
lie  ;  belonging  c4ually  to 
more  than  one  i  general, 
usual,  f  reqiient-  easy  to  be 
hsdi  of  lUtle  value;  vrtlgar; 
—^w.cnmmonly  .usually  t— 
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A  hundred  years  cannot  repair  a 
moment's  loss  of  honor.— It. 

A  life  retired  is  well  inspired. 
(Italian.) — Ovid. 


An  idle  brain  is  the  devil's  work- 
shop. {Scotch. 
An  ill  lesson  is  easily  learned.— 
Jesters  often  prove  prophets. 


COMMOlfALTT 


COMPATIBLE 


n.tract  of  open  land  used  in 
common  by  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town,  city,  &c. ;-;>/. 
com'mons ,  Uud  or  food  in 
common  ;  lower  house  of 
the  Biitieh  parliament. 

Commonaltv,  (kom'un-nl-ti) 
n.  body  ot  people;  the  bulk 
of  mnnkind. 

Common-CDuncil.ncom'mon- 
koun-sil)  n.  Icgielativc  Ixxly 
of  a  city,  or  corporate  town. 

Common-law,  (kom'mon-lo) 
n.  customs  which  have  by 
long  observance,  the  force 
of  laws,  but  are  not  usually 
statute  lavrs}  law  by  usiiKe. 

Commonplace,(kom'un-p1as) 
n.  a  common  topic  or  sub- 
ject }  A  memorandum  ;— a. 
well-known ;  trite ;— n.  com- 
monplace-t>ool\  a  note  or 
memorandum  book. 

Common  Pleas,  (kom'mon- 
plez )  n.  a  court  having 
jurisdiction  above  the  Ma> 
fine  court,  &c. 

Common-sense,  (kom'mon- 
scns)  n.  that  pluin,  sound 
wisdom  and  intelligence 
common  to  mankind;  good 
sense  in  aCTairs,  &c. 

Commonweal,  (kom'un-wSl) 
n.  the  public  welfare. 

Commonwealth,  (  kom '  un- 
welth)  n.  a  state  ;  body  po- 
litic in  a  free  state. 

Commotion,  (kom-mO'shun) 
ft.  tumult  i  agitation  ;  ex- 
cited or  tumultuous  action, 
physical  or  mental. 

Commune,  (kom'mfln)  r.  i. 
to  converse,  confer ;  have 
intercourse ;  to  take  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
sapper ;— n.  a  French  word 
denoting  territorial  divis- 
ions, correspond  ing  to 
wards  in  a  city  «  the  peo- 
ple in  such  a  district ;— a. 
commun'al,  communis'tic, 
pertaining  to  a  commune 
or  to  the  levelling  princi- 
ples of  communists. 

Communicate^  (kom-mil'ni- 
kit)  V.  t.  or  I.  to  imiwrt ;  to 
reveal ;  to  corrcMiond  ;  to 
have  means  of  passing 
from  one,  or  one  place,  to 
another  i  to  confer  ;  to  be- 
stow »  to  shore  i— a.  com- 
mu'nicablo,  fit  to  bo  sentor 
nvealed  to  othcrR- 

CenimuoiQtKnn,   (k<im-mu- 


Ci-ka'uhun )  n.  act  of  im- 
parting ;  passage  or  laeons 
of  intercourse;  correspon- 
dence ;  inl'oniiation  given. 

Communicative,  (koni-mCr- 
ni-kat-ivj|  a.  free  to  impat 
information  to  othcn«;  n-.- 
reservcd ;— n.  communica- 
tiveness, o])«:nncss. 

Commu!uon(kom-mi\n'ynn> 
n,  intercourse  ;  fellowsUi,.; 
a  takin'4  of  the  Lord's  sui>- 
pcrt  concord  t  union  in 
faith »  body  of  people  who 
so  unite;— n.  comma 'ri- 
cant,  one  who  participates 
in  tlie  sncrament. 

Community,  (kuni-mu'ni-ti) 
n.  society ;  common  posses- 
■ion  or  enjoyment  j  people 
having  common  rights,etc.; 
the  public  or  people. 

Communism,  (kom'u-nizm) 
ij.  community  of  property; 
doctrine  of  a  system  cf 
things  in  common  ;-n.  com- 
munist, one  who  advocates 
equal  sharing  of  prop- 
erty; a  sooialist. 

Commutable,  (kom-mQ'tabl) 
a.  that  may  be  changed  or 
exchanged ;  interchange- 
able \—n.  commutabil'ity. 

Commutation,  (kom-mfi-ta'- 
ahun)  n.  exchangeione  for. 
another ;  the  turn  paid  for 
the  right  to  pass  back  and 
forth  daily  on  «  railroad  or 
any  public  conveyance; 
changing  a  criminal's  sen- 
tence, as  from  death  to  im- 
prisonment; ransora,equiv. 
alent ;  change  of  a  penalty 
or  rate  from  a  greater  to  a 
less  ;—v.  t.  or  i.  commute', 
to  diminish,  as  fares ;  to 
mitigate,  as  a  death  sen- 
tence I  exchange  i  atone. 

Commutative,  (kom-mufftt- 
iv)a.  relative  to  exchange. 

Compact,  (kom-pa!:t')  o. 
closely  united;  linn;  brief ; 
close;  dense  ;—,i.  a  contract, 
bnguc.  union,  agreement ; 
— f.  t.  to  press  together ;  to 
consolidate  i  uniTe  closely  i 
^ppr.  compacfinr;— pp. 
and  a.  compact'cd  ;—aa». 
compactly,  compactedly  j 
— «.  compacf  ness,  dcnsi^, 
cloaencnn,  concentration. 

Companion,  (kom-pan'yun) 
n.  an  ossociatfl  i  partner  ; 
counttrpartt  match  »-^k/;«. 


com pau'ion able,  sociable, 
agreeable;  contpan'ionles«, 
sulitanr ;—  n.  couipan 'ion- 
ship,  felloTTship;  company. 

Company,  (koin'pi-ni)  n.  as- 
sembly cf  persons ;  firm ; 
partnersliip ;  state  of  being 
a  companion  ;  fellowship  ; 
society  ;  a  band  ;  a  crew. 

Coniiiarcbic,  (kom'par-a-bl) 
a.  wortiiy  of  comparison  ; 
of  equal  regard  {  similu*. 

Comparalive,  (kom-par'a^tlv) 
a.  estimated  by  comparing 
with  something  else ;  not 
positive  or  absolute  i  in 
orojju  expressing  more  or 
less;— ad.  compir'ctively. 

Compare,  (kom-piK)  t*.  t.  to 
liken  or  represent  as  sim- 
ilar ;  to  place  together  and 
examine  as  to  likeness  or 
unlikencss,  agreement  or 
disagreement,  fitness  or 
uufiuiess;  in  pram,  to  in- 
flect an  adjective  i—v.  i.  to 
be  like,  or  egual  to ;  to 
hold  eompanson ;  "ppr. 
comp&r'ing  i— /V'.  compar- 
ed' ;— n.  compar'iBon,  con- 
trast, proportion,  simile,  il- 
lustration, inflection. 

Compartment,  ( kom-parf- 
ment)  n.  a  division  ;  sep-- 
rate  part;  an  enclosed  water 
tight  space  in  a  ship. 

Compass,  ^kom'pas  )  v.  t  to 
surround  or  enclose  t  ob- 
tain ;  accomplish ;  plot  ;— 
It.  a  circle  i  space  ;  limit ; 
range  j  reach  or  grasp  of 
inind;  amagnetized needle 
used  to  steer  sliips  by,  &c 

Compasses,  (kom'pas^z)  n. 
pL  en   instru- 
ment for   de- 
scribing   cir- 
cles, ligure8,&e 

Compassion, 
(kom-pash'-un) 
n.pity  ;mercyi 
fellow-feeling. 

Compassionate, 
(kom-nash'-un- 
kt)a.  inclined 
to  pity;mcrci' 
f ul  I  tender;— p.  f .  to  pity  ; 
to  aympathirc  with  ornavc 
merer  upon;— rp''*  wm- 
pass'fon&ting ; —rp.  com- 
p&ss'ion&ted;— aa.  compas- 
sionately I "  n.  corapaaa'* 
ionntcnots,  raorcy. 

Compatible,  Ocom-pal'i4>0  tL. 
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An  ill  turn  is  soon  done. 
An  ill  wind,  that  blows  nobody 
good.  (Henry  IV.)— Shakes. 
A  patient  waiter  is  no  loser. 


An  inch  in  an  hour  is  a  foot  in  a 

day's  work. 
An  inch  to  a  man's  nose  makes  a 

great  difference. 


COMFATSIOT 


COKPOITKD 


consistent t  agreeable:—/!, 
compatibil'ity ,  suitability. 

Comp3itriot,(kom-p&'tri-ot)  n. 
fellow  countryman. 

Compeer,  (kom-i>£r')  n.  col- 
league ;  companion;  equal. 

Compel,  (kom-pel)  v.  t.  to 
force ;  constrain  ;  oblige  { 
necessitate :  nrgo  irresisU 
ibly;  to  overpower  i—ppr. 
compell  'fh J  ;  —  pp.  com- 
pelled';—a.  compellable;— 
n.  compell'cr,  one  who  or 
anything  that  constrains. 

Compendium,  (kom-pen'di- 
nm)  n.  short  cut;  abridg- 
ment ;  summary  t  ( com- 
pend,  for  short; ;— a.  com- 
pend'iousi— otf.  compend'- 
ionsly,  shortly,  in  brief. 

Compensate,  (Kom' pen-sit) 
V.  I.  to  make  amends ;  to 
give  an  equivalents  tore- 
ward  suitably  for  serviccH 
rendered  i—ppr.  compen'- 
sftting;— pp.  compen's&tcd; 
— n.  compienst'tion,  remu- 
neration; recompense; 
amends;— ac^«.  compen- 
sative, compen's.itory,  re- 

.  wardin;;  ;  making  good. 

Compete,  (kom-pct )  v.  i.  to 
seek  or  stnve  after  the 
same  thing  as  another ;  to 
rival ;  contend  for  prizes. 

Competence,  (knm'pi-tens) 
n. sufficiency;  fitness;  legil 
power «  enonsh  property 
to  be  independent 

Competent,  (kom'p€-tcnt) 
able:  sufflcient ;  fit;  legally 
quali  fled  ;  —  a  f .  com '  pe- 
tently.  adequately. 

Competition,  (kom-pe-tish'- 
nn)  n.  contest ;  rivalry  ; 
strife  ;  double  claim  ;—  a. 
cocpct'  itive,  rival ; — n. 
compet'itor,  an  opponent. 

Compile,  (kom-prl')  v.  t.  to 
rearrange  statistics,  state- 
ments of  fact,  opinion, 
*c. :  to  compnee  ;  to  gather 
from  various  sources  or  au- 
thors, OS  a  book  ;  — 'ppr. 
compflings— mi.complied's 
— «.  compila'tion,  a  work 
or  article  condensed  from 

.  one  or  more  sources. 

Complacent,  (kom  -  pli'sent) 
comnlaisant,  (  com '  pift  - 
xant)  o.  cheerful  ;  civil  ; 
affable  ;  adcnmmodating  i 
desirous  to  pleaaet  show- 
ing  pt««snrt  or  cntisfae- 


tion ;— odr».  compla'ccntly^ 
coni'ploisaiitty ;  — n«.  com- 
pl&'cence  (or  cy)  sclfnip- 
probation ;  satiHzaction  of 
mind ;  itleasure;  affability: 
com'pliiisauce,  civility;  de- 
sire of  pleasing  ;  oct  of  ad- 
nlation  ;  deference. 

Complain,  (kom-pl&nO  v.  i. 
to  uiunnur ;  to  accuse  ;  to 
find  lault;  to  express  gnef , 
pain,  censure,  &c. ;— w^r. 
complain'ing  ;  —  pp.  com- 
plained':—;}, coniplain'unt, 
a  fault-finder;  prosecutor. 

Complaint,  (kom-planf)  n. 
a  murmuring ;  on  accuso^ 
tion,  remonstrance;  cause 
of  complaint,  as  sorrow, 
grief,  or  bodily  ailment. 

Complement,  (  knm'  pig- 
ment) n.  that  which  com- 
pletes the  deficiency ;  the 
full  quantity  or  number 
supplied  \—ad(js.  compld- 
menfal,  com  piemen  t'arv. 

Complete,  (kom-plct)  a.  fin- 
ished ;  perfect ;  entire  ;— v. 
t.  to  fill  up,  finish  or  per- 
fect ;  to  nccompIi.>-h  ;—ppr. 
oomplft'ing  ;— pp.  com- 
plSt'ed  ;— arf.  complete'ly  ; 
— n«.  complcte'ness,  coro- 
plc'tion,  perfect  state. 

Complex,  (kom'pieks)  a. 
composed  of  many  parts  ; 
difHcult ;  intricate  «  not 
simple  ; — ad.  com'plexly  t 
— n.  complex'ity,  intricacy 

Complexion,  (kom  -pick'  - 
shun)  n.  the  color  or  hue 
of  the  skin,  especially  the 
face  ;  texture  ;  tempera- 
ment; general  appearance; 
— a<//s.  complex'ional,  de- 
pending on  external  ap- 
pearance ;  complex'ioned, 
having  a  certain  tempera- 
ment or  state*  or  coVr. 

Comiiliance,  ncom-pirans)n. 
a  yielding  to  a  reouest ;  as- 
sent or  consent;  obedience 

Comnliant,  (kom-pU'antJ  a. 
yielding,  civil,  submissive; 
obliging ;  complaisant:— /i. 
compli'able  ;— ad.  compll'- 
ontlv  ;  —  n.  com '  plianle, 
obedience,  consent 

Complicate,  (kom'pli-kit)  r. 
I.  to  twint  tngfther ;  to 
make  intricate  ;  to  en  tan- 
gle j—pnr.  rom'plioitingi— 
pn.  mni'plicated:— »«.com- 
plica'tion,  com'plicocy«  a 


complex  question,  diA- 
culty,  entanglement. 

Complicity,  (kom-plis'i-ti)  n. 
being  an  accomplice. 

Compliment,  (kom'pli-ment) 
n.  act  or  expression  of  civ- 
ility ;  delicate  flattery  t—v. 
t.  to  bestow  praise  upon  ; 
to  flatter  i—ppr.  com'pli- 
mcnting  i  —  pp.  com'pU- 
mcnted  -.—a.  complimenf- 
ary,  expressing  praise. 

Coniplot,  (koni'iilot)  n.  con- 
spiracy ;— r.  t.  cumplot',  to 
plot  together;  conspiie. 

Comply,  (kom-plr)  v.  t.  to 
yield  to;  be  obsequious  to ; 
accord  or  suit  with. 

Component,  (kom-pdn'ent) 
a.  helping  to  iorm  a  com- 
pound :  —  n.  constituent 
part  or  element. 

Crmport,  (koni-pOr ") r.  t.  or 
t.  to  agree,  suit  or  put  up 
(with),  behave ;  conduct. 

Comportablc.  (kom-p6"t'a- 
bl)  a.  conMsteut ;  suitable. 

Compose,  (kom-p6z')  v.  Lto 
soothe  ;  quiet ;  allay  ;  tn 
write  or  dictate,  as  a 
book  or  muMc  ;  to  consti- 
tute, as  parts  of  a  whole  ; 
to  put  in  order  ;  to  set  up 
printing  type  ;  —  a.  com- 
p(iscd,  settled,  calm,  quiet: 
—its.  compos'er,  a  writer  of 
music,  ftc. :  compos'edness, 
compos'ure,calmn  ess,  tran- 
quillity, sedatencss. 

Composite,  (kom'poz-It)  a. 
composed  of  two  or  more 
distinct  ports  ;  in  orcA., 
blending  different  orders. 

Composition,  (kom-p6-zish'- 
un)  n.  act  of  composine  or 
of  setting  types  ;  a  work  in 
literature,  art,  music  or 
painting;  a  mass  formed  of 
different  ingredients; 
union  ;  combination  ;  an 
agreement  whereby  pay- 
ment of  part  of  a  debt  is 
taken  for  the  whole:— n. 
compositor,  a  type-setter. 

Cnmpost.  (kom'p6st)  n.  a 
mixture  for  manures,  ftc. 

Compound,  (kom'pound)  a. 
formed  of  several  ingredi- 
ents ;  not  simple  ;  —  n.  a 
mix^lre  composed  of  dif- 
ferent substances  ;  — v.  *. 
compound',  to  place  to- 
gether: to  mix  ;  to  settle  or 
adjust  by  agreement,  at  a 
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.  Nothing^  is  more  terrible  than  act- 
ive ignorance. — Go£TH£. 
A  little  knowledge  (learning)  is  a 
dangerous  thing. 


A  kind  word  is  better  than  a 

harsh  one. — Tamil. 
A  lawyer  and  a  cart-wheel  must 

be  greased. 
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ftkMijr,  t>.i.  «o  «9n!ie  to  t  emu ; 
to  bai^Ain  in  the  lump  ^- 
n.  coin|>oui)d'er,«  Ciixerof 
medicines,  etc. 

Comprehend,  (  kom-  pr6  - 
hend')  V.  C  lo  compme  or 

^  include;  to  undenluid  ;  to 
implj;  to  conceive  ;  to  em- 
brace vithia  limits,  either 
mentally  or  phjacally  ;— 
ppr.  conipiihciid'ing;— /)p. 
comprohend'cd ;— «.  com- 

firehensible,  capnbleof  be- 
ng  emsped  hv  the  mind ; 
—atL  comprcnen>ib!y  ; — 
*.  coniprchensibil'ity. 

Colin  prchen  sioit,  (  kom  -  prfe- 
hcn'ehun)  »>.  act  or  quality 
of  coinprehendin^  mental 
capacity ;  knowledj^r. 

Comprehensive,  Ckom-prC- 
hen'alv)  a.  including  much 
in  few  words ;  extensive  ; 
full;  capacious;  l;in;€  men- 
tal powers ;— Off.  compre- 
hen '  sirely  ;  —  m.  conipre- 
hen'siTcness,  fullness. 

Compress  (Voin-pj-es')  i*.  *. 
t<*  foxe  into  a  narrower 
space;  condense ;  squeeze; 
—  a.  comp'Tss'ible ;—«.'«. 
compresRioil'i^y,  capable 
of  contraction  fcomprcss'- 
lon,  pressure,  condensa- 
tion $  —  ff  com  press '  ive, 
tending  to  compress. 

Coraprisa,  (kom'pres)  ».  a 
Bolt  linen  cushion,  used  in 
surgery  for  wounds,  &c. 

Comprise,  Ocom-prlz)  r.  t. 
to  c.  niprehend  ;  to  con- 
tain ;  to  include  iu  ilfelf. 

Comprominc,  fkom'prb-mlz) 
n.  an  amicable  agreement ; 
adjustment  by  mutual  con- 
cessions ;  —  i».  t.  to  yield 
■onethine  on  ♦ach  side;  to 
abide  by  the  dcci:ionof  an 
arbitrator ;  to  adjust  •.  to 
pledge  ;  to  involve  ;  to  put 
m  a  tiaxardoiis  or  BUi<pi- 
cious  position,  to  take  to«s. 

Compulsion,  (kom-pul'shun) 
N.  actof  compelling;  forcot 
TJolence;  constraint  or  re- 
straint 5  necessity  •,  —  adjs. 
c^mptil'sivc,  compursory. 
forcuig  ;  cdnstroining  :  — 
adrs.  compul'sively.  com* 
pul'sorily ;  ur wilHii^y. 

Compunction,  (kom-pu'ngk'- 
8hun)iC  remorse:  poignant 
sorrow  for  sin  i  repentance. 

Compunctious,  (kom-pnngk' 


khus)<i.  giving  or  feeling 
pain  foroft'eiices  {  repent- 
ant;  reiaorscful. 

Com  purgation ,  (  kom  -  pup- 
sA'shun)  n.  a  justiiying  Ij 
the  testimony  of  others. 

Computation,  <kom<>  pu>tir- 
«hun)n.  act  or  process  of 
reckoning  ;  acalcuJatioa  ; 
estimate  <  amount. 

Cbmpute,  (kom-puf)  v.  i,  %o 
coirat ;  to  calculate  ;  to 
reckon  ;  to  snra  up ;  to 
number;  to  cast  tqgelherin 
order  to  find  the  collective 
value;— ppr.  comparing; 
— pp.  compufcd  ^-a.  ccno- 
put'cr,  one  who  catimates, 
*c.  ?— n.  computable. 

Comrade,  (kom'rad)ti.  a  corn- 
pan  inn  ;  a  partner! a  mate. 

Con,  (kon)  a  prelixdcnotlug 
uHth  or  against,  as  in  pro 
ami  con, •■^r.  I.  to  know;  to 
inquire  into  ;  to  conmiit  to 
mcmony  \—ppr.  conn'ing ; 
— pp.  conned',  perused. 

Con-amore.  (  kon-o-  mO'ri  ) 
ad.  with  love  or  pleasure. 

Concatenate,  (kon-kot'e-nat) 
r.  C.  toluik;  to  connect  in 
a  chain  or  eerios; — jipr. 
ooncnt'enating  ; — pp.  con- 
catenated ;— n,  concctcna'- 
tion,  connection  by  links 
or  a  series  of  events,  «:c. 

Concave,Ckon'lUlv>fc  vaulted 
orarched^ 

n.  ahollow  :  ^j.-—       '  -  -.1 
an  arch  <^t\.  ^ 

vault.  t^^^^'^ir'^'T 

Concavity,  -^  ""  ""  -  J 
Ckon-kav'i- 

ti>  n.  the  inner  anrfaoeof  a 
hollow  bodyio.cop'cavcue. 

Concavo-convex,  (kon-kf- 
v6-kon'veks)  a.  concaveon 
theone  side  and  conrcxon 
the  other,  as  a  lena. 

Concavo-concave,  fkon-kil'- 
vo-kon'kav)«.  concave  or 
hoHow  on  lx)th  surfaces. 

Conceal,  (kon-sSV)  r.  t.  to 
bide  5  to  secrete ;  to  keep 
from  telling;  to  disguise  ; 
to  screen  ;— ppr.  and  a. 
concenlingt  fp.conccaled'; 
— o..  ronceal'able,  able  to  be 
kept  secret ;— n</.  conceal'- 
ediy; — n.  conceal'ment,  se- 
crecy ;  disguise;  abiding. 

Concede,  <kon-8€d)  r.  t.  to 
grant  or  give  up  ;  to  quit, 
•11  rrender,   admit  \  —  adji. 


concessive,  granting;  coc- 
ceaSoQr.  yielding. 

Conceit,  (kon-Mfif)  n.  fancy  ; 
vanity  ;idca  ;  thougiit  ',iva- 
agiiuttion;  pleasant,  fan- 
tastical or  affected  notion  ; 
favorable  opinion  of  self,, 
family,  ancestors,  &c.: — v. 
r.  to  imagine;  to  believe;— 
a.  conccit'ed,  vain,  proud, 
egotistical^— <u/.  t»nceited- 
ly  ;— «.  conceifedness. 

Conceival^e,  <  kon-sSv'a-hl ) 
a.  that  nwy  oe  conceived, 
imagio<Nl,  understood,  or 
believed  ;wid.concciv'ab!f ; 
— «.  conceiv'ablencsa. 

Conceive,  (kon-fev')  r.  t.  or 
«.  to  fo;-m  in  the  mind ;  re- 
ceive into  and  form  in  the 
womb;  to  become  preg- 
nant ;  to  comprehend  ful- 
ly; to  imagine:  totliink;— 
ppr.  conceiving;— rp.  con- 
ceived';—».  con'cept,  a 
tliiug  conceived  :  a  notion. 

Concent, (kon-scnf)  n.  crn- 
cordof  flounds :  consistency 

Concenter,  (kon-scnt'-er)  r. 
/.  to  bring  to  or  meet  in  a 
comnw»n  center  or  point. 

Concentrate,  (kon-scn'trat> 
V.  t.  to  bring  to  a  common 
center,  into  a  cloHcr  niiion, 
ora  narrower  compass;  to 
condense  .• — ad,)a.  concco'- 
trativc  ;concen't!-atcd,  uni- 
ted -t—w.  concentration,  a 
massing  together,  a  centri- 
petal tendency,  etc. ;  co«- 
cwi't  '-aft  rengitg,  olisorpti  on 
of  mind,  powerful  exertion 
of  the  faeultieson  onesub- 
jcct  or  i  n  one  direction . 

Concentric,  (kon-«en'trik)  a. 
having  a  common  center ; 
— ad.  conccn'trically. 

Conception,  (  kon-sep'shun> 
f».  ret  of  conceiving  or  ob- 
ject conceived  ;  an  idea  or 
£urposein  the  mind:  mcn- 
tl  power;  apprehension  : 
pointed  thought ;  senti- 
ment; pregnancy;— a.  con- 
cep'tivc,  active  mentality. 

Concern,  (kon-scm')  v.  t.  to 
affect  or  make  uneasy  ;  to 
interest ;  to  belong  to ;  to 
intermeddle;— n.  an  affair ; 
anxiety;  solicitude  ;  a  bus* 
iness  or  those  connected 
M'Tth  it : — n.  and  pp.  con- 
eemed'.interested,anxious, 
affeetea ;  e  n  g  ag.a  d  in ;— 
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A  judicious  silence  is  always  bet- 
ter than  truth  spoken  without 
charity.  (French.) — De  Sales. 

A  good  tree  yields  not  p<»sonoas 


fruit,  nor  «   poisonous   tree 

good  fruit. — Tamil.        [lost. 

A  good  thing  is  known  when  it  is 

Law  is  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
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r»re;>.  ccmcern'inf,  mrsrd- 
luj  »—aJ.  conccrn'MUy  I— 
a.  concern' men t,  aCLairi 
solicitude;  importance. 

Concert,  (kon-»crr)  r.  t.  to 
contrireor  plan  together; 
to  fnune  by  ntntual  cou- 
•nltation ;  to  ftdiust. 

Concert,  (lcon'»ert)  n.  nfrree- 
tnent ;  union  :  musical  en- 
tertainment |  harmony. 

Concerto,  (kon-ser'tu)  n.  « 
piece  of  co'.icertmuBie. 

Concertina,  ( kun-ser-te'na)ii. 
n  musicul  instrument,  on 
the  plan  of  the  accordcon. 

Concession,  (koo-sefh'un)  n. 
act  of  conceding;  the  thing 
yielded  ;  a  erant;  apotogT. 

Conch,  (kongk)  n.  sea  siteli. 

Conchoidal,  (  kong-koid'al ) 
conchif  erous.  (  konK  -  kit' 
*i>i:s)  a.  having  elevations 
or  dcpresejons  like  the 
T;ilve  of  a  bivalTa  thelt. 

Conclwlogy,  (konff-kcl'o-ji) 
».  (hescienceof  shells,  sua 
their  inhabitsnts^-n.  ccn- 
chol'ogist,  adept  in  shells. 

Concihatc,  (kon-ciri-At)  v.  t. 
to  coin  hy  kindness  ;  to 
bring  together ;  tounitein 
thought  or  ieelinp;  to  make 
fiiendly ;  to  gxin,  vin  or 
reconcile  \—jijn',  and  a. 
concili'uting  ;— jap.  concil'- 
iated,  placated,  won. 

Conciliation,  (kon  -i-il  -i  -&  '- 
shun)n.  net  of  reconciHng; 
— n.  concil'iator,  a  peace- 
maker;—o.  ooncil'-iatory, 
winning,  pacific. 

Concise,  (kon*sls')  a.  short ; 
abridged  «  saying  much  in 
a  few  words  \-f-€M.  concise- 
ly I— n.  concise'ness,  brev- 
ity in  speaking  or  writing. 

Conclave,  (kon-kliv)  n.  the 
room  in  which  cardinals 
meet  to  elect  a  pope ;  tlie 
body  of  cardinals;  close 
assembly;  private  room. 

Conclude,  (kon-kliid);'.  t.  to 
finish;— r.  t.  to  infer. 

Conclusion,  (kon-klu'zhun) 
H.  end ;  inference ;  decis- 
ion ;  judgment ;  erent 

Conclusive,  (knn-kltVsiv)  a. 
final ;  convincing ;  decis- 
ive ;  consequential ;—  ad. 
conclus'ivelv ;— n.  conclus'- 
ireness,  finality. 

Coneoet,  (kon-kokf)  t*.  t.  to 
prepare  or  mature  i^ppr. 


coneoct'ing  ^—pp.  eoncocf- 
ed  i—n.  conccc'tion,  a  de- 
vising in  the  mind ;  a 
echcming  project!  diges- 
tion of  food  I  mixture. 

Concomitant,  (kon-kom 'It- 
ant)  a.  accompanying,  or 
joined  with;  attending  ;•-> 
fi.  concurrent  with;  collat- 
eral ;— <Kf.  concomitantly ; 
— n.  concom'itance,  (or  cy) 
subsistence  together  with 
another  thing. 

Concord,  (kong'kord)  n.  har- 
mony; union  ;  peoce ;  state 
of  being  of  the  same  heart 
ot  mind;  oneness  of  feel- 
ings, opinions,  &c. 

Concordant,  (kcn-kord'ant) 
o.  agreeing ;  h.innonioas  5 
auitoble;— n.  concord'ance. 
en  index  or  dictionary  of 
the  leading  words  or  pas- 
S3gesof  the  Biblcorof  any 
anthor ;  agreement. 

Concordat,  (knn-kord'at)  n. 
an  Agreement  or  compact ; 
convention ;  esp.  one  to 
which  the  nope  is  a  party. 

Concourse,  (kong^Ors;n.as- 
ssmbly  of  persons  run- 
ning ordrawn  together. 

Concrescence,  (kcn-kres'- 
ens)  n.  a  growing  by  the 
union  of  separate  particles; 
— rj.  con'creBcible. 

Concrete,  (kon-kr€tO  v.  i.  or 
t.  to  coalesce  ;  to  grow  by 
the  cohesion  of  parts  ;— a. 
cou'crete,  formed  into  one 
mass  I  congealed ;  the  op- 
posite of  abstract,  and  de- 
noting a  particular  thing ; 
— n.acompound;  a  wall  or 
pavement  formed  of  lime, 
sand,  stones,  &c.;  in  logic, 
a  tangible  subject;— a.  con- 
crefive,  'coagtilatire  ;— ns. 
concre'tion,  conerete'ness, 
coalescence  ;  a  lump:— cuf. 
concretely,  es  asphalt. 

Concubinage.  (kon-kA'bin- 
aj)  n.  cohabitation  without 
legal  marriage:— M.  concu'- 
bine,  a  mistress. 

Conculcate.  (kon-kul'kate) 
r.  t.  to  trample  under  fo<Jt. 

Concupiscence,  (kon-ku'- 
pis-ens)  n.  excessive  or  ir- 
regular desire  for  unlaw- 
ful pleasure:  lust;— a.  eon- 
cu'piscent,  sinful,  iiutf  oL 

Concur,  (kon-kur')  t».  t.  or  t. 
to  agree  or  combine  ;  to 


meet  or  unite  in  one  poiat; 
to  assent  to ;  endorse. 
Concurrent,  (kon-kur'ent)a. 
asaociatei  coming,  acting 
or  existing  together;— n. 
that  Which  agrees  t  equal 
claim  I  joint  right ;— <ic/. 
concurr'cntly, in  concert; 

—  n.  concurrence,  agree- 
ment t  Joint  action. 

Concussion,  (kon-knsh'ua) 
M.  a  shaking  t  agitation  :  n 
Tiolent  ehocR  caused  by 
the  contact  of  two  bodies, 
by  an  explosion,  or  bv  a 
blow  on  the  head  produc- 
ing concussion  of  the  brain 

Condemn,  (kon-dem')  v.  i. 
to  And  gnilhr ;  doom  to 
punishment;  to  pronounce 
unfit  for  use  1  to  reject ; 
censure  ;  blame  \—a.  con- 
dcmn'able,  culiKible,  blam- 
able ;  eontlemn'atory,  con- 
taining censure ;— «».  con- 
dcmna'tion,  sentence, 
blame,  state  of  guilt  t  con- 
dem'ner,  a  ceit»or. 

Condense,  (ken-dens')  v.  t. 
or  t.  to  diminish  the  bulk 
and  not  the  weights  to 
make  very  dense  or  thick  j 
to  compact;  to  grow  dense; 

—  a.  thick,  dense,  close, 
massy,  weighty  \—TPy-  or 
a.  condens  ine,  causing 
diminution  of  oulk  v-pp. 
or  o.  condensed',  reduced 
in  compass,  es  a  book,  or 
body  of  steam;  o.  condens- 
able, reducible  in  volume ; 
-Its.  condens'cr,  an  appar- 
atus attached  to  an  engine; 
condensa'tion,  process  by 
which  a  body  is  rendered 
more  dense  and  compact. 

Condescend,  (kon-de-scnd') 
V.  I.  to  descend  or  let  one's 
self  down ;  to  descend  will> 
ingly  from  a  superior  po- 
sition ;  to  stoop  ;  deign  ; 
yield  ;  submit  ;—ppr.  ccn- 
doscend'ing  ;  — /'p.  con- 
dSscend '  ed  ;  —  a.  conde- 
scending, yielding  to  in- 
feriors ;  courteous  ;  oblig- 
ing ;— aef.  condescending 
1y,  witli  great  urbanity*. 

Condescension , (kon -de-fen'- 
shun)  n.  actof  condescend* 
ings  kindncKS  to  inferiors ; 
courtesy:  hnmilihr. 

Condign,  (kon-dInO  a.  ade- 
quate; deserved ;—«'/.  Con- 
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A  laying  hen  is  better  than  a 

standing  mill. 
A  lazy  boy  and  a  wann  bed  are 

difficult  to  part. 


A  lazy  man  carries  around  him  a 
perpetual  burden. 

A  liar  is  not  believed  when  he 
speaks  the  truth. — Italian. 
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dign'ly,  fitly,  suitably  s— n. 
cun  liju'ncas,  jaxtness. 

Condiment,  (kon'di-mcnt)  n. 
tTiTit  which  i»  put  along 
with  tonicthiiig  else  to  pre- 
serve or  pickle  it ;  naucc. 

Condition,  (kon-dish'un)  n. 
>st:t3  in  wliich  things  are 
put  together  or  exist  t  a 
particular  manner  of  be- 
ing {  quality,  rank,  tem- 
per; a  terra  of  a  contract ; 
proposal  {  arrangement ; — 
V.  j.  or  t.  to  make  terms  ; 
to  p^reo  upon  \—ppr.  con- 
di ' tioning  ;  —pp.  condi'- 
tioned; — acija.  condifional, 
conditioned,  with  reserva- 
tions, depending  on  stipu- 
lations; not  absolute  \—ad. 
conditionally,  on  terms. 

Condolence.  (kon-dOl'ens)  n. 
sympathetic  grief  for  oth- 
ers; civilities  and  messages 
of  friends  upon  any  loss  or 
misfortune ;  — a.  condol'- 
ing }— I',  t.  condole'. 

Condone,  (kon-don')  v.  (.  to 
forgive;  pardon;  remit;— 
n.  condona'tion,  forrive- 
ncss,  especially  of  adultery 

Condor,  (kon'dor)n.  tlielai-g- 
cet  (Ij'ing  bird,  a  species  of 
vulture  found  in  S.  Am. 

Con'luce,  (kon-dus')  v.  t.  to 
lead  or  tend  to ;  promote ; 
contribute ;  serve  to  some 

fmrpose  ;  —  adjn,  conduc'- 
ve,  conduc'iblo;  tending; 
having  power  to  promote ; 
— n.  conduc'iveiicss. 

Conduct,  fkon'dukt)  n.  per- 
son a  I  uehavior  j  deport- 
ment :  escort  or  guidance ; 
style  of  management. 

Conduct,  (kon-aukt')r.  t.  or 
i.  to  minage;  to  behave  ;  to 
bring  along,  or  guide  ;  in 
J\tat  or  electn'cit!/,  to  carry 
or  transmit;— p;w.  or  a. 
conducting  ;  — pp.  or  a. 
con  lucfed,  as  in  the  case 
of  heat  transferred  from 
one  body  to  another  by 
conduction ;— a.  conducf- 
ible;— ».  cemductibil'ity, 
capacity  of  transmission. 

Conduction,  (kon-duk'shun) 
N.  transmisMon  by  a  con- 
ductor, ns  host  or  electricity 

Conductor,  (koii-dukt'or)  n. 
leader;  commnnder;  rail- 
road fare  or  ticket  collector; 
that  which  lias  the  property 


of  transmitting  electricity, 
tiC.;—fhm.  conduct'rcss. 

CQaduit,(kon'dit)  n.  channel 
or  pipe  to  convey  water. 

Cone,  (k6n)n.  a  solid  body 
tapering  to  a  point  from  a 
circular  base— as  a  sug^r* 
loaf  I  fruit  shaped  like  a 
cone,  as  that  of  the  pine. 

Confabulation,  (kon-fab-u- 
lo-sliun)  H.  familiar  talk. 

Confection,  (  kon-f ek'shun  ) 
n.  a  sweetmeat  prepared 
with  sugar;— na.  confec'- 
tiouory,  candies,  &c.;  in 
general  anything  made  up 
with  Buj^r  t  conf  ec'tioner, 
a  dealer  m  confections. 

Confederacy,  (  kon-fed'cr-*- 
si)  n.  a  league  or  union  of 
persons,  or  states  :—nj>.  con- 
f  edera'tion,  alliance.union, 
engagement,  federal  com- 
pact ;  confederate,  an  allv: 
an  accomplice  ;-p/.in  the  IT. 
Statespersons  or  states  that 
seceded  from  the  Union;— 
a.  confcd'erate,  leagued  in 
a  common  cause;— v.  t.  to 
unite,ally,  joinin  aleague. 

Confer,  (kon-fer';  v.  t.  ori. 
to  discourse  i  eempare ; 
grant  or  bestow ;  counsel 
orndvise  with  i—ppr,  con- 
fcrr'ing;— pp.  confen-ed'. 

Conference,  Jkon'fer^ns)  m. 
a  formal  discourse}  meet- 
ing for  consultation,  dis- 
cussion, or  instruction. 

Confess,  (kon-fcs')  v.  t,  to 
own;  to  acknowledge:  to 
make  or  hear  a  confession 
of  faults  or  a  crime;— ppr. 
confessing;— pp.  confess- 
ed';— ad.  confess'edly. 

Confession,  (kon-feah'un  )n. 
articles  of  faith  ;  avow&l ; 
profession;  candid  admis- 
sions ;—n«.  confeM'or,  a 
firiest  who  hears  confes- 
sions and  grants  absolution ; 
one  who  suffers  for  relig- 
ion ;  cot^fen^ionaU  a  private 
room  where  a  R.  C.  priest 
hears  confessions. 

Confidant,  f  kon-fl-danf)  n. 
one  connded  in  or  trusted 
with  secrets;  a  bosom 
friend ;— /em.  con'fldante. 

Confide,  (kon-fldO  v.  t.  to 
trust  wholly  or  have  faith 
in;  to  commit  to  one's  care. 

Confidence,  (kon'fi-dens)  a. 
firm  trust  or  belief;  sell  re- 


liance; firmness;  bolduess; 
security  I  full  reliance. 

CouUdcnt,  (kon'ii-dent)  a. 
assured  beyond  doubt ; 
bold  to  excess;  without  sus- 
picion ;  trusting  without 
limit ;— n.  one  trusted  with 
secrets;— «rf.  con'fidently, 
with  firm  trust:  positively. 

Confidential,  (kon-fl  dcn'- 
shal)a.  private  ;  worthy  of 
trust ;  spoken  or  written 
in  confidence; — aiJ.  con£- 
den'liaJly,  with  sccrcEy. 

Conflg-iration.  (kon-flj-ur-i'- 
shuu)M.  extcmKl  frureor 
shape  ;  relative  {icsition  or 
aspect,  as  of  planets  ;— r.  t. 
config'ure,  to  dispo&e  into 


any  form ;  to  shape. 

online,  (kon'flnj  r. 

to  bound  ;  border  ;  limit ; 


Coni 


shut  up:  imprison;  re- 
strain; fasten  ;— a.  confin'- 
ablc,  liable  to  be  limited  ;— 
t%s.  con'finc,  border ;  edge  : 
limit  \—pl.  extreme  bound- 
aries; confine'mrnt.  impris- 
onment; restraint;  sick- 
ness; childbirth  or  lying 
in  ;—ppr.  confin'ing  ;— np. 
or  a.  confined',  secluded. 

Conl5rm,  (kon-f^rm')  v.  t.  to 
makcfirm  or  more  certain: 
tn  settle ;  to  establish  ;  to 
admit  to  full  communion 
in  the  Episcopal  Church; 
—ppr.  confirming;— pp.  or 
a.  confirmed';  — acy«.  con- 
flrmable,  capable  of  addi- 
tional proof  t  confinnato'ry, 
strengthening;— us.  conflr- 
ma'tion,  proof,  testimony  i 
establishment,  assurnnce; 
a  rite;  eonflrraer,  a  witness. 

Confiscate,  (kon-fis'klt)  v.  t. 
to  odludge  to  be  forfeited  to 
the  state  t  to  transferto  the 
public  treasury;— <!.  prop- 
erty unlawfully  obtained 
or  ncld  and  forfeited  to  the 
public  iisei— fpr.  confis- 
citinT;— pp.  confls'c&ted;— 
fi.  confiscation,  forfeiture; 
—n.  confSs'catory,  noting 
the  tendency  of  laws  for 
the  appropriation  of  private 
property.— H.  confitep'tor. 

Conflagration,  (kon-fla-grit*- 
shun)  n.  a  great  fire,  etc. 

Conflict,  Ocnn-flikf)  v.  t.  to 
strive;  to  contend;  to  fight; 
to  be  in  opposition  or  dis- 
acree;— ppr.  and  a.  eoo- 
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A  lazy  man  i^oes  far,  and  he  who 

shuns  labor,  labors  doubly. 
A  leaky  house  and  a  scolding 
wife  are  two  bad  companions. 


All  do  not  bite  that  show  theil 
teeth. — Dutch. 

A  library  is  a  repository  of  medi- 
cine for  the  mind. — Greek. 
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flict'ine,  contradictorT,  iii- 
compauble:--^p.  conflicted 

Conflict,  (kou'fiiict)  n.  a  con- 
test;  struggle;  agouyi  a 
riolent  opposition;  batUe. 

Confluence,  (koirflQ-ens)  n. 
•  flow^ing  together  I  con- 
eoune ;  place  of  meeting. 
aa  of  rircra  ;  a  crowding  to 
or  in  a  place ; — a.  confluent, 
running  one  into  another. 

Conflux,  (kon'fluks)  n.  a 
junction  of  currents;  a  con- 
course <  a  inutlitude. 

Conform,  (kon-form')  v.  (.  to 
make  like;  to  adapt  to 
something  else  ;—pj>r.  con- 
forming;—m>.  conformed'; 
a.  confonn  aole.  similar,  re- 
sembling, Agreeable  to,  con- 
sistent with,  compliant,  ob- 
sequious i—aU.  conform'- 
abiy  ; — a.  conform 'ant  ;— 
tu.conf  orm'er,  conform'ist, 
one  who  complies  with 
established  doctrine,  ftc; 
confonn '  ity,  simihtude, 
adaptation,  consistency  ;-> 
V.  I.  to  comply  with ;  to 
yield  to;  to  act  according  to. 

Conformation,  (kon-fonu-a'- 
shun)  n.  particular  mukc 
or  structure;  relative  form; 
act  of  producing  fitness. 

Confound,  (kon-found)  v.  t. 
to  throw  into  disorder  ;  to 
mix ;  to  confuse  :  to  dis- 
concert; to  astonish  i  to  de- 
stroy i—pp.  confound'cd ; 
■^ppr.  confound'ing ;— ac/. 
confound'edly,  enormous- 
ly, shamefully  ;—n.  con- 
luund'er,  a  disturber ;  one 
who  mbt:ike«  or  quotes 
one  thing  for  another. 

Confraternity,  (kon-fra-tei'- 
ni-ti)  n.  orotherhood  ;  a 
body  of  men  united. 

Confrere  or  con  frier,  (kon'- 
fr&f)  n.  a  brother^monk ; 
an  associate  editor,  tic. 

Confront,  (kon-frunt)  v.  t. 
to  brin;;  face  to  face,  liter- 
ally or  metaphorically  ;  to 
stand  in  presence  of;  to 
oppoM  ;  to  compare  i—ppr. 
confront'ing  ;— pp.  con- 
fronl'ed;— 1«.  confronta'- 
tion;— n.  confront'er. 

Confuse,  (l«on-fuz')  r.  f.  to 
ab.-uh  ;  mrplcx ;  mix  irreg- 
ularly;  ai80«ler;—;>7jr.  con- 
ffls'lng;— 7»p.  and  a.  cor.- 
f&sed';~a(f.  confus'edly  r— 


n.  conf  u'sion,  disorder,  tu- 
mult, indistinctness;  de- 
struction, ruin;  distraction 
of  mind  ;  liurry  of  ideas. 

Confutable,  rkoo-f ura-bl)  a. 
that  may  be  disproved. 

Confute,  (kon-fuf)  v.  t.  to 

Crove  to  be  futile  or  false; 
i  repress,  check  or  repel ; 
to  disprove  \~-ppr.  conlut'- 
ing;— P7>.  confufed;— n. 
conf uta'tion,  refutation. 

Conge,  (kon'jg)n.  leave  of 
absence  t  farewell  (  parting 
ceremony; — v.  i.  to  take 
leave ;  to  bow,  or  courtesy. 

Congeal,  (kon-jel')  v.  t.  or  L 
to  freeze ;  to  thicken ;  to 
turn  bv  frost  from  a  fluid 
to  a  solid  state;— ppr.  con- 
gealing \—pp.  congealed'; 
— a.  congeal'able;— fu.  con- 
geal'men  t,  congeli'tion, 
concretion  by  frost,  &c. 

Congener,  (kon'j5n-er)  n.  a 
thfn^  of  the  same  nature 
or  ori^n; — a.  congeneric. 

Congenial  (  kon-je'ni-al )  a. 
of  the  some  f  cehng,  genius 
or  nature  ;  kindned ;  cog- 
nate ;— n.  congeuiarity  ;— 
ad.  congo'nially,  suitably. 

Conger,  (kong'eer)  n.  a  sear 
eelj  to  10  feet  lon^. 

Congeries,  (kon-j6'ri-8z)  n.  a 
colleclion  of  small  bodies 
in  one  mass;— v.l.  congest*, 
hean  up  ;  gather  together ; 
— ae(;«.  congesfcd,  heaped. 

Congestion,  (kon-jest'y  un)  n. 
formation  of  a  mai<s ;  un- 
natuml  accumulation  of 
blood  in  any  part  of  the 
body ;  fullness  ;— «.  con- 
gesf  ive,  having  a  tendency 
to  stagnation  of  the  blood. 

Conglobate,  (kon-glob'-it)  a. 
formed  into  nclobeor  ball; 
V.  t.  to  cor.eoUdatc;— ».  con- 
glOba'tion,  a  round  body. 

Conglomemtc,  (kon-cloin'- 
er^it)  r.  /.  to  ^ther  into  a 
round  mass  ;— a.  gathered 
as  a  ball  ;  composed  of 
glands  ;  collected,  twisted 
together ;— ».  conglomera'- 
ture,  accumulation,  mix- 
ture; a  rock  of  poblMes,  &c. 

Conglutinnte.  (  kon-;;ln '  tin- 
it)  r.  I.  to  glue  together ; 
cement;  reunite;  heat 
wounds : — acfjs.  ronplutin- 
ate,  joined  together ;  con- 
glutin'ant,  gluing,  liealinf ; 


conglutina'tive,  causisg 
union;— ft.  conglutiua'tion. 
reunion,  healing;  junction 

Congratulate,(  kon-g  -at  u-lot) 
V.  t.  to  prof  etis  joy ;  to  com- 
pliment upon  any  happy 
event;— j>pr.  congratuli'- 
tiug  •,—pii.  congrat'iilat<>d ; 
o.  congraf  ulatory,  expres- 
sive of  satisfaction  at  an- 
other's happiness:— M.  con- 
?;ratula'tion,  act  of  profess- 
ng  joy  or  sympathy  for 
the  succeu  or  i^elicitv  of 
another;— n.  cong-at'uiator 

Congregate,  (kon-gre-gat)  r. 
t.  to  a«semblc:  to  collect 
together ; — v.  i.  to  flixrk  tu- 

ffcther ;  to  meet  \—a.  col- 
ected ;  compact. 

Congregation,  (  kon-gr5-gi'- 
shun)  n.  an  a.s^embly  met 
to  worship  God  in  pubUc  ; 
a  mass  collected ;— a.  eon- 
erega'tional;— n.  congrejm'- 
tionalism,  a  form  of  cnurch 
government,  in  which  all 
authority  is  invested  in 
each  congregation :— n.  con- 
grega'tionahst,  one  who. 

Congress,  (Von'gree)  n.  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Kep- 
resentativL-s  of  the  United 
States ;  an  assembly  for 
political,  literary,  social  or 
Bcientiflc  purposes. 

Congressional,  C  kon-cresh'- 
un-al)  a.  pertaining  to  con- 
gress or  its  nets. 

Congruous,  (kon'grOO-us)  a. 
fit;  suitable  ;  meet;  accord- 
ant;—  ad.  con'gruousl  V  ;— 
n«.con'gmence,  congru  ity, 
fitness,  consistency ;  rela- 
tion or  agreement  between 
things;— a.  con'prucnt,  cor- 
respondent ;  suitable. 

Conic,  (kon-ik)  a.  like  a 
cone  ;  having  the  form  of 
or  pertaininc  to  a  cone  ;— 
ad.  con 'leal  ly;—rt.  conif- 
erous, bearing  cones  or 
f  niit,  OS  the  nine  tree. 

Conies,  (kon'iks)  n.  pi.  the 
science  of  conic  sections  ; 
mathematicnl  investiga- 
tions rcjfarding  the  para- 
bola, ellipse  nndhyperbola. 

Conjecture,  (kon-jekt'iir)  n. 
an  opinion  without  proof  ; 
supposition  ;  pncs^  ; — v.  t. 
to  guess ;  to  judjrc  by  a 
guess  or  trifling  evidence ; 
—ppr.  conject'aring;-j)p. 
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A  He  is  bnt  tbe  truth  in  masquer- 

ode— Byron. 
A  Vie  never  arrives  at  old  age. 

(Greck.)--SoPHOCLES. 


A  lie,  thougli  it  be  kiHed  ^d 
dead,  can  sting  sometimes- 
like  a  dead  wasp. — M&Si 
Jameson. 
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coniccriircd :— o.  conjcc'- 
turaU  laid  or  douc  by  guewi 
~-€ul.  con  jec'turally. 

Conjoin,  (Icon-join')  v.  t.  crt, 
to  unite  i  cousoliuute  into 
one;  league ;  join  toother i 
—ppr.  conjoin'ing ;— pp. 
conjoined';— a.  con'joint, 
mutual,  jointly  \—<ul.  co&> 
jointly,  loffcthcr. 

Conjugal,  (Kon joo-gal)  a. 
relating  to  marriage  i  mat- 
rimoniiJ :  Buitable  to  the 
nutrriace  itato  { — a.  con'- 
jugally  ;— ti.  conjugality. 

Coujugato,  (kon'joo-gftt)  v.  t. 
to  unitci  in  artun.  inlicct  or 
decline  Ycrbi;— n.  conju- 
ga'ticu,  union,  inflection. 

Conjunction,  (kon-jungk'- 
•  l^un)  N.  association  I 
unioDt  copulfi'.ion  of 
vords.  ftc.  I  a.  conjunc  tive, 
united,  connecting  t—  ad$. 
conjunctively,  coajuncf- 
ly,  m  union ;  not  apart 

Conjuncture,  (kou-junglc'- 
tur)  n.  combiuation  of  ci> 
cumrtances ;  ijnpo:-tai:t  oc- 
c&Bion  I  union  ;  joining  to* 
gether  t  a  crisii. 

Co  n  j  u  r  a  t  i  o  n.  (lcun-jar.i'- 
•hun)  n.  encluintment  i  in> 
Tokiiis  supernatural  aid, 
by  spcus,  incantations,  ftc.; 
— r.  t.  cOn'jure,  (kunMOr)  to 
practice  cnarma  t  enchant  i 
— ji.  cdn'itirfir,  a  magician. 

Conjure,  (kon-jur")  r.  t.  to 
call  on  or  lummon  by  a 
■acred  name  or  in  a  solemn 
manner  {  to  Implore  earn- 
estly ;— n.  conjAre'ment. 

Connate,  (kon'ndt)  a.  bom 


vrith  another  I  innate  i  in 
JDot.  and  Zoo/,  grown  to- 
gether; Joined  at  the  base 


as  in  certain  leaves  ;•  _. 
conna'tural,  connected  by 
nature ;— n.  connas'cence, 
community  of  birth  i  pro- 
duction or  growth  together 
Connect,  (kon-nckf )  r.  t.  to 
knit,  fasten,  or  link  togeth- 
er { to  unite  1-^4.  connecf- 
edly.  consecutively,  con- 
jointly ;— ns.  connee'tinn, 
conncx '  ion,  continuity, 
union,  junction,  inter- 
course, kindred,  business 
or  other  relationship,  as  by 
blood  or  marris?e  't'-acHs, 
eonnected,  unitcfl,  consist* 
•nt,  logical  i  connecf  ing. 


l)a.figiu« 


ioining.  Unking:  couucc'- 
tive,  uccbigas  a  link  i—ad. 
connc'Ct'ively,  in  union. 

Connive,  (  kou-niv'^  v.  t.  to 
wink  at  {  to  fail  ny  inten- 
tion to  see  a  fault;  to  permit; 
-nj.  conniv'ance,voIuntary 
blindness;  participation  by 
silence  in  wickedness  or 
crime ;  conniv'er,  one  who 
helps  cr  docs  not  cenauro 
onothor'a  misdeeds. 

Connoisseur,  (kcn-is-rarO  n- 
competent  ci  itic  or  judge. 

Connote,  (kon-n6t')  v.  i.  to 
imply  along  with  on  object 
something  Inherent  there- 
in I  to  Include ;— n.  conno- 
ta'tion,  inference ;  token. 

Connubmt,  (kon-nfl-bi-al;  a. 
nuptial  i  matrimonial. 

Conoid,  ( ko'u-oid)  a.  fignn 
approaching  the        ~ 
form  of  a  cone. 

Conquer,  ( kon'- 
kcr)v.  f.  to  over- 
come; to  accom-' 

pliali  by  earnest  effort  t  to 
subdue  i—a'J}*.  conquer'- 
able,  possible  to  be  aur> 
mounted  or  ranquished; 
conquering,  Tictorious;— 
ns.  con'quest.  subjection, 
victory,  physical  or  moral; 
acquisition  by  force  ;  con'- 
queror,  successful  general. 

Consumeuineotts,  (kon-san- 
gwin'e-us)  a.  of  the  same 
blood,  family  or  descent; 
related  by  birth  cr  blood. 

Consanguinity,  (  kon  -  san- 
ffwin'i-ti)  IS.  relationship 
By  blood  or  descent  from  a 
common  anccstoi*. 

Conscience,  (kon'shens)  n. 
the  faculty  witliin  us  thnt 
decides  on  the  right  or 
wrong  of  our  actions  or 
desires ;  moral  aenso  ;  scru- 
ple; veracity;  principle; 
self-knowledge;  candor. 

Conscientious,  (kon-«h\-en'- 
•hu8)a.  governed  by  con- 
science ;  scrupulous  ;  ex- 
actly just ;  faithful  i-~a:l. 
conscien'tiously ;— n.  con- 
icien '  tiousness,  tender- 
ness ;  exactness  of  justice  ; 
—a,  cnn'scionable,  reason- 
able, just,  moderate ;— <Mf. 
con'scionably,  justly. 

Conscious,  (kon^shui.)  a.  in- 
wardly persuaded ;  knowl- 
edge of  one's  own  thoughts 


fcc;  aware  ;  susceptible  i— 
etc/,  con'sciously  ;— n.  coii'- 
sciousness,  internal  sense 
of  guiit  or  innocence. 

Coaecription,  \  kon  -  skrip'- 
Bhun)n.  n  compuiw)-/  levy 
cf  soldiers ; — a.  or  «.  con- 
script, registered,  d.af  t;  d. 

Consecrate,  (kon '£c-krftt>  v.  t. 
to  dedicate  solemnly ;  to  de- 
vote one's  fneultiea  or  pos- 
sessions to  a  noble  end  i  to 
set  apart  to  the  service  of 
God ;— a.  eonsecra'tion ;— a. 
con'secmtod,  mode  sacred; 
hallowed;— ».  con'secrator. 

Concecntive,  (kon-«ek'u-tiv) 
a.  following  in  trcin  ;  reg- 
ular ;  uninterrupted ;  suc- 
cessive ;— ccf.  cnnsec'utivc- 
Ivt— ;t.  consocu'tion,  a  se- 
ries ;  in  astron.,  lunation. 

Consent,  (kon-senf)  n.  act 
of  yielding,  or  subscribing 
to  a  proposition  or  course 
of  action  ;~i'.  i.  to  be  of 
the  same  mind ;  admit;  al- 
low; s2ree(with(o);ae{f5. 
consenta'neous.  accordant, 
agreeable  to,  or  consistent 
with  anything;  cons^ii'- 
tientj  united  in  opinion  or 
sentiment;  roasenrtni;. ap- 
provin«j ;— as.  consentan'- 
eousness,  consentaneity, 
agreement  y-ad.  consen- 
tane'ously,  consistently, 
suitably  ;  ogreeably. 

Consequence,  (kon-«e- 
kwens)  a.  that  which  fol- 
lows from  any  cause  or 
principle  ;  event ;  effect  of 
a  cause ;  deduction  ;  con- 
clusion ;  concatenation  of 
causes  ai^d  effects ;  influ- 
ence ;  importance ;  mo- 
ment;—a.  con 'sequent, 
following ;— a.  effect;— ad. 
con'sequently,  therefore. 

Consequential,  (kon-se- 
kwcn'snal>a.  following  as 
a  Consequence  or  resuTt ; 
conceited ;  pompous  i—ad. 
eonsequen'Ually,  showflj. 

Conservation,  (aon-eer-vf- 
8hnn>n.  preservation,  pro- 
tection, continuance ;— a. 
eonserv'knt,  preserving  ^- 
n.  conscrv'ator,  preserver. 

Conservatire,(kon-serv'a-tiv) 
o.  tending  to  or  desiring  to 
preserve ;— n.  one  who  op- 
poses innovatlona,  and  de- 
sires to  keep  intact  laws,  in- 
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is  relshed  by  tke  w&est  (5eSt 
to  an  the  animal  powers  oC  |      of)  men.  [Fkench. 


A  fife  of  society  is  nofarorable  | 

snao.— Sydney  Smith.  |  A  little  man  felb  a  great  oak.-— 

A  little  nonsense  now  and  then,  |  A  i^ood  heart  cannot  lit.— G.  H. 
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CONaTITXITION 


slftutioiis,  wciat  Mftgrt  nmA 
cu»toiu»  cM»««erHt«d  by 
liinc;— n.  couserVatum^ 
8jr»tcnkof  priiicipits,  Ac. 

Coftienratorj,  (kon-iterv'-«- 
UiM>  i>.  a  greieiU>«iwe  for 
ezoUe  planta,  Ac. ;  •  wmf 
or  room  ezpotied  tr>  the  KU:» 
aiKl  prutvcted  kgr  donbltf 
vimlows  for  the  \rmte.-- 
pveftervotiiMk  of  pUnta ,  fte.  t 
•  fi«h  pon  .1,  ate.  ^m,hb$pta^ 

Conserve;  (kon-«orv')  r.  (.  to 
keep  entire  ;  tb  rftaio :  tj» 
preserve  in  KU^r^ta  pkkle 
or  candy  fruit »— /i.  cou- 
aenrei'-ok  con«ei-vetir. 

Coniifcler,(ko:wid'er>r.f.  or 
t.  t»thinkupon  witli  ea.-e; 
Mtw^  kk  the  mind;  delib- 
ctaCe;  reflect ;  nut  iu'Jgc 
hwtily  sr  rwbl J  «  hentate  ; 
exananet  atftt  weig^;  to 
respect;  regard  ;  requite; 
—A  eenafal'erate.  tlioupht- 
f  ul;  senous;  prusent^KMd- 
enlta ;— a'/.  eoiiKftferatcly; 
—ppr,  or  V.  considering  ; 
x«ireeting;ort/toe  OMUuier; 
pp.  or  ca.  conaU'ered ;  Qu 
vreB  or  iit<onsidered). 

Gonsidlnmbl^  ( kon-sid'er-«> 
bl>a.  wvrthy  at  reg»nl  er 
notice  r  inaportant;  more 
tllfln  a  little )— It.  consid- 
crablencsa^aff.  eonsid'er* 

C(on«i(kra^nJ(bMt-std-er<<'* 
shuii>n.  serious  thouglit  r 
prudence  r  value  j  recom- 
pense ;  ntotive  or  reason  ; 
cause  or  b-tsi»Af  a  compact. 

CiDnMxn.  (kon-ftin')  t*.  i.  to 
send  toor  intrust  r  to  ^ve 
or  set  fPfOTt  to  deliver 
feruMiUy  or  under  seal;  to 
transfer;— f>/»n  era.  con- 
s^H'injf;— pp.  or  a.  con- 
s^cd»  MS  goodk  i—ns.  con- 
sign'e.%  one  vrho  places 
goods  on  sale,  *c.: eon- 
sign  eff*,  one  who  receives 
goods  for  dbposaf  r  coii' 


s^'mcnt.a  writing er  in- 
voice cowfgnfoi;  property. 
Cbnost,  (kot»«isr>r.  i;  to  §» 
mide  up  or  conaposed  of  ; 
to  be  fixed :  to  ajrrec  ;  to 
eocxftt ; — f».«.  eonHiiit'enop, 
deeree  of  dei>ffll?^ ;  state  t>t 
befnff  fixed  or  firm ;  ron- 
riHTencv,  substance:  vmke : 
•freement :  roitgniity  t  uni- 
formity ; — a^  consiefent; 


firm;  not  fluid;  xot  contra* 
dictofy  ;  conip-uouH ;  «ni> 
iortii;— (irf.  consistent  ly  »-> 
p.  a.  cunskruig,  made  up 
•f.ngreeiuewiui. 

Conxidtory^  (Kun-«isror4>  %. 
•cdesiatitkul  court,  flouMCil 

GuuMMiiale,  Ow>n-«»«hi^>«. 
accoinplice;  partner  i—v.  t. 
ta  unite,  join,  ceBicnt. 

CmmoIc.  4k4ui-s«r)  *.  t.  to 
com Jei-t »  clieer  ^relieve 
fronschc  seiiseef  misery  t 
acift,  consola'tory.  consoK- 
ing;  tending;  to  revive  tiie 
dnwiKast  Rtfndor  contpen* 
sate  lor  disappointnnnt  r— 
tt.  eontolation,  solace^  aUc- 
vStlion  of  niacnr. 

Console,  (kua'sil)  »:  orm^ 
mental  - 

bracket  -  '' 

nipportCE 
ra'ces^erl^ir 

Elaeiiv  [f 
UBta,  A-r. 
on    (»r.) 

Consolidate 
(knn-(orK(Tftl>  V.  r.  erf.  to 
iKike  solid er  firm:  to  unite 
Soto  a  eoiophat  masst  tu 
pow-  &ard  w  solid;— c. 
fixed,  settled;— n.  coueol* 
£ds'tion„  union  of  two  or 
■lore  bodies  or  fatere«ts  ; 
act  af  solidifying  or  con- 
flrmmg  a  thing  s  MeiKliqg. 

Coosols,  (kon'soUV  wl  pf.  9 

Eircent.  Annuities  in  the 
nglish  Stnck,.correspond- 
fai^toour4pereent  Ilonda 
but  not  redeemable. 

Cbnsflnance,  (kon'sfrn>ns)m. 
accord  of  sound;  concord; 
consistency  raccordance. 

CbnsonAnt,  <lon'B6^iinnt>  «. 
agreeable;  consitttent;  kav- 
fn^Ifke  sounds;— n.  a  let- 
ter which  cannot becound- 
ed  porfcetrjr  by  ilself  s— <id. 
ootVsoinntly-.  suitably. 

Cnnsort.  4kon'sort>  n.  hoi- 
baml  er  wife ;  a  compan- 
fon;  pnrtnerf  an  aecom- 
pnnyin^ship;  union  peon- 
enrrence; — v.  %  consorf.to 
ossocfite;  «nfte  or  keep 
eoiwpanvwrth:— w.  f.  toas- 
seci  «tc.  Jtrfn.  mix,  marry. 

€bn«pfcuoii3,(kon-spfk'n-uw) 
a.cTesrly  s«*en  r  visible  to 
the  eye  or  mind ;  eminent, 
famous;  — aef.  eonspic'ii- 
ously  ;— Ml.    conspic'uous- 


ness,  proiiUDcnce,  celeb> 
rity;  coaspicuity,  briKht- 
»e»s.  buldoess  to  the  view. 

Conspire,  (kon-splr)  r.  i.  to 
coucc  ita  crime:  plot:  hntch 
secrettrea*m;— t*.  1.  to  con- 
trive; b)  concur  toenc  end; 
to  miitc  foran^  puvpofce, 
aft&  future  resuu  — <u.  cou- 
sirii-'acy,  plot;  concerted 
treason;  tendency  »f  miny 
cansea  to  ene  event ;  con- 
apfrlitor.  a  plotter;— /^r^r. 
con«pir'inK--y)/<.  conspired' 

Constable.  Cku&1i(b4)1)  n.  an 
olScerof  the  iiraee;  a  rural 
oAciat  ar  Bolieeman  ;— «. 
er  m.  cottstavulary,  yoUuc. 

C!i>nstant.(|con'btant^  a.  firm; 
faitfLTul  in  affrcticn  ;  un- 
varttd;  durable  ;  fixed  : 
resobte;  steadf ;—«(/.  con'- 
•tantly,  perpetuaMy,  cer- 
biinl^.%  paticttHy,  iiinly  ;— 
•  con'staticy,  fasting  afTec- 
tioit  $  veracity  ;  mshaken 
dsttirmrinnMoB ;  perpetoity. 

■  mstellation,  <ken  -KteUa'- 
riiun)  a.  an  ssscinbliige  of 
beauties  ar  ezccReucies  :  a- 
cfuster  ef  fixed  stnrs. 

Consternntion,  (k«>»-Ater-ni'- 
ehun>  a.  a  tenor  that  over- 
powers tlic  fncultics  ;  as- 
tonishment ;  horror. 

Constipate,  {k>>"'f  ti-P^t)  v.  t. 
tu>eondense;  to  sti>p  up;  to 
■nke  costive  ^-n.  connti- 
pa'tibn,  imperfect  action 
af  tlie  bowels,  Jtc. 

Constititency,  (kon-stif  ft-en- 
si>s.  political  supporters ; 
body  af  vcters  ar  electors 
to  whon>  »  representative 
i»  responsible. 

Constituent,  Oton-stif  Q-ent) 
«t  essential  rrcal ;  conipoi- 
fng  r  elemental ;— «.  a  per- 
son ar  thing  which  settles 
anything  in  its  peculiar 
■tale;  on  essential  or  ele- 
■Dental  port;  be  who  ap- 
points or  elects  r  a  voter. 

Constitute,  Ckon'sti-tQt)  o.  t. 
toappoint;  depute;  to  form 
•r  compose  ;  losct  up  ;  es- 
tablish ;  produce  rmeke. 

Constitution,  (  kon  -sti  -  tu'- 
•Itnn)  n.  state  cf  being  ; 
partretsTar  tcxhirc  of  parte: 
B&^.n'al  fuaritie-i  j  corpo- 
real frame;  te«nneriof  body 
or  iniml ;  syKtem  of  Isws 
and  cnstoms  ;  a  written  in> 
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A  little  house  well  filled,  a  little 
land  well  tilled,  and  a  little 
wife  well  willed,  will  make  a 
happy  man. — Scotch. 


A  little  leaven  leavens  the  whole 
lump.— i  Corinthians  5,  6. 

A  little  loss  frightens,  a  great 
one  tames. 


CONSTSAIN 


CONTENT 


Btrament  or  compact  form- 
ally Ritiiieil  b^r  the  people, 
and  conRtitutuig  tiie  f  uu- 
daraental  principles  of  a 
etate;  a  law  or  utagc  ;  insti* 
tution  ;~a.  constitu'tionol, 
consistent  with  tlio  civil 
constitution;  le^;  bred  iu 
the  natural  frame  or  oi^au- 
ism;  radical; — arf.consntu'- 
tlonally;— »M.  constitution- 
al'itj,  confomiitv  to  funda- 
mental written  lav  ;  legal- 
ity ;  congtittttioual,  a  biiEk 
walk  taken  for  the  take  of 
the  bodilyhealth;  constitu'- 
tionist.  one  zealous  for  the 
establlbhcd  law  of  (he  land ; 
—a.  constilti'tive,  element- 
al, essential,  productive. 

Constrain,  (kon-strin')  v.  t. 
to  compel ;  force  to  some 
action  ;  hinder  ;  restrain ; 
violate;  confine;  tic  ;  bind; 
withhold;— a.  constrain'- 
ablc,  able  to  be  forced  ;— 
ad.  constrain'edly,  by  com- 

-  pulsion  ;  —  n.  constraint', 
compulsion,  violence;  an 
overruling  of  desire:  a'Jjs. 
constrain '  ing,  conhtrain'- 
tivc,  forcing,  able  to  mas- 
ter the  desires  t  ur^int. 

Constrict,  (kon-striktO  r.  t. 
to  bind  ;  crainp  ;  contract ; 
cause  to  shrink  ;—n8.  con- 
■tric'turc.a  drawing  togeth- 
er; contraction  by  inherent 
force;  constric'tor,  th&t 
which  contracts.— Boa con- 
$tric'tor,  a  serpent  which 
crushes  its  prey  in  its  folds 

Conttringe,  Ocbn-sfrinj) r. t. 
tocompress;  bind;  force  to 
contract  Itself  :  —  a.  con- 
itring'ent,  binding. 

Construct,  (kon-strukf )  v.  t. 
to  build ;  make ;  compile  ; 
form  bj  the  mind;- n.  con- 
strue'tion,  act  or  form  of 
building  ;  structure  ;  fab- 
rication ;  conformation ;  act 
of  interpreting ;  crcplana- 
tion  ;  sense  ;  meaning ;  an- 
alysis of  words  or  sen- 
ten  ces ;  —  a.  con  struc't  i  ve, 
not  direct,  but  inferred  or 
deduced  ;  —  a.  construe'  - 
tional,  respecting  sense, 
meaning,  &c.  ;— a'?,  con- 
strue'lively,  by  fair  im- 
plication or  deduction. 

Construe,  (kon'stNSu)  r.  t.  to 
range  words  in  their  nat- 


ural order;  disentangle  ob- 
scurities ;  show  the  mean- 
ing, interpi-et,  translate. 

Constupration.  (kun'stQ-prii- 
shun)  H.  defilement ;  rape. 

Consubiitantial,  (kon-sub- 
stan '  shal )  a.  having  tiie 
•ime  substance,  nature  or 
essence  as  the  body  of 
Christ  in  the  sacramental 
wine;  n.  consubstantiation 

Consul,  (kon'fiul)  n.  one  of 
the  two  chief  magistrates 
of  ancient  Rome;  an  ofllcer 
who  resides  in  a  foreign 
port  to  superintend  tne 
commerce,  &c.,  of  his  own 
country  ; — a.  con'sulwr ;  — 
n.  con'sulato,  conAulship. 

Consult,  (kon-sultO  t*.  i.  or  t. 
to  ask  advice  of ;  to  apply 
to  for  instrtictioit  :  to  de- 
cide or  act  in  favor  of  ;  to 
consider  together ;  to  take 
oouubel ;  —  tis.  consult&'- 
tion,  cuunciL,  deliberation; 
Cimsult'er,  one  who  asks 
ad\ice  ;  —  a.  consulf  ing, 
advising,  as  a  physician. 

Consume,  (kon-sum')  r.  t.  or 
«.  to  spend  :  to  destroy  by 
wasting,  fire,  &c. ;  to  de- 
vour; to  exhaust ;  to  be  ex- 
hausted, worn  out,  spent; 

—  a.  consum'able,  inflam- 
mable ;  exhaustible  ;  —  n. 
consum'cr,  one  who  uses. 

Consummate,  (kon-sum'dt) 
V.  t.  to  complete  ;  perfect ; 
end  ;  finish  ;  — a.  accom- 
plished; finished ;  perfect ; 

—  tid.  consumm'ately ;— n. 
consumma '  tion,  comple- 
tion, perfection,  success  ; 
close;  death:  end  of  life 
and  ttil  present  things. 

Consuraption,  (  kon  -  sum'  - 
shun)  n.  a  wasting  ;  a  fatal 
disease  of  the  lungs  :  de- 
struction ;  —  rt.  consump'- 
tivc,  affected  with  lung 
complaint :  exhausting. 

Contact,  (kon'takt)  a.  func- 
tion, touch,  close  union. 

Contagion,  (kon-ti'jun)  n. 
transmission  of  a  disease 
by  contact:  pestilence;  ven- 
om o  u  s  emanations ;  —  a. 
contag'ious,  infectious; 
poisonous  ;  disseminating 
evil,  or  any  influence,  as 
liughter  from  one  to  an- 
other ; — ad.  contag'iously  ; 
—n.  contag'iousuess. 


Contain,  (kon-tan';  v.  t.  to 
hold  ;  comprise  ;  include  ; 
restrain  ;  withhold  ;  keep 
within  bounds,  as  any  pas- 
sion;—o.  contain'ablc. 

Contaminate,(kon-tam'in-ftt) 
V.  t.  pollute  J  infect ;  tam- 
iah;  acQle;  corrupt  by  base 
mixtut-e;— a.  pollutea,tain- 
tcd ;— n.  contamina'tion. 

Contemn,  (kon-tem')  v.  t.  to 
despise;  scorn  ;  alight ;  dia- 
rcgard  ;  ncelect ;  defy. 

Contcmper,  (kon-tem'p«r)  t». 
#.  to  reduce  by  mixture. 

Contem  pinto,  (kon-tem'-plit) 
V.  t.  or  t.  to  meditate  ;  con- 
sider attentively  ;  study  ; 
ponder ;  muse  on  ;  tliink 
studiously  ;  design  or  in- 
tend ;  —a.  con  tern  p'lative, 
studious,  thoughtful ; — n. 
contcmpla'tlon,  continued 
study  ot  a  particular  sub- 
ject ;  absorbing  thought ; — 
ad.  contem'pktively. 

Contem poi-ury,  (kon-tem-pA- 
ra'ri)  a.  existing  at  the 
same  time,  or  of  the  same 
age  with  something  else-.— 
n.  one  who  lives  at  the 
anme  time  with  another  ;— 
V.  t.  contem 'porize,  to 
place  in  the  same  ego;— 
adis.  cotcm'porary,  con- 
temporan'cous,  coeval. 

Contempt,  {kou-temt')  u.  act 
of  despising  ;  scorn  ;  dis- 
dain ;  contumely  ;  hatred 
of  what  U  ihcan  ;  in  law, 
disobedience  of  the  rules 
of  a  court ; — a.  contempt'i- 
blc,  mean,  base,  worthless; 
T-ad.  contcmpt'ibly  ; — n. 
con  tern  pt'iblen  crs. 

Contemptuous,  (kon-tempf- 
u-us)  a.  disdainful  ;  inho- 
lent;  pcornful :  haughty;— 
ad.  contompf  uously  ; — n. 
con  tern  pt'uousn  ess. 

Contend,  (kon-tend')  v.  i.  to 
strive  ;  to  strugjjle  in  op- 
position or  emulation  ;— a. 
contend'iiig,  op;>0!»ing  ;— 
n.  contend'er,  champion. 

Content,  (kon-tenf)  a.  satis- 
fied ;  having  the  desires 
limited  bv  present  enjoy- 
ment I  quiet :  w  illing  ;— n. 
satisfaction ;  acjiv.iescence; 
moderate  happiness  ;— 1».  t. 
to  satisfy,  so  bh  to  utop 
complaint:  please;  gratify; 
—a.  con  ten  fed,  not  repin- 
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A  tittle  praise  is  good  for  a  shy 
temper;  it  teaches  it  to  rely  on 
the  kindness  of  others. — LAN. 

A  good  memory  is  the  best  diaxy. 


Language  was  given  to  us  that 
we  might  say  pleasant  things 
to    each     other.  —  Bovee,  — 
(Summaries  of  Thought). 
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in|(,  satisfied ;  content'f ul, 
quite  easy;  perfectlj  pleas- 

Sd  t  contenflcss,  dissatis- 
ied;— lu.  contenfedness, 
content'ment,  gratification, 
reiiignation,  ease;rMt. 

Contention,  (kon - ten'shun) 
N.  strife  :  debate.;  quarrel ; 
mutual  opposition  ;  emula- 
tion ;  eagerness  ;  zeal ;— ei. 
conten'tious,  given  to  ds- 
bale  J  perverse,  not  peace- 
able ;— arf.  conten'tiously  \ 
— «.  conten'tiousness. 

Contents,  Ocon'tents)  n.  pi. 
the  capacity,  measurement 
or  extent  of  anything ;  the 
things  contained  ;  subjects 
treated  of  in  a  book. 

Cbnterminable,  (kon-ter'- 
min-a-bl)  <r.  capable  of  the 
tame  bounds;— a.  conter'- 
minous,  lying  adjacent. 

Contest,  fkon'test)  m.  a  dis- 
pute ;  debate  ;  struggle  for 
superiority ;— 1».  I.  contenf , 
to  call  in  question  ;  liti- 
gate rcontrovert ;—«.  con- 
testing, adverse  side  \—n. 
contestft'tion,  debate  ; 


strife  I  ioint  testimony, 
i^ontext,  (kon'tekbt)  n.  narts 
of  a  composition  which  ad- 


join the  portion  cited . 
context*,  firmly  knit ;  con- 
texfural,  interwoven  ;— n. 
context' ure,  manner  of 
formation  ;  constitution. 

Contiguous,  (kon-tii;'u-uE)  a. 
near,  touching,  adjacent  i 
—  ad.  contig'uouBly  ;~»M. 
contig'uousness ;  conti^u'- 
ity,  actual  contact}  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  {nearness. 

Continence,  (kon'ti-ncns)  ». 
chastity  ;  virtue ;  modera- 
tion ;  continuity. 

Continent,  (kon'ti-nent)  a. 
denying  sensual  pleasure ; 
restrained  j  connected  ;  — 
n.  land  not  senarated  by 
the  sea  from  other  lands  ; 
ad.  con'tinently,  chastely  ; 
—a.  continen'tal,  respect- 
ing particularly  the  main- 
land of  Europe  textensive.. 

Contingent,  flton-tinient)  a. 
accidental ;  depenacnt  on 
something  elKP  ;  lt:ible  but 
not  certain  to  happen  :— n. 
chance  ;  a  share  or  propor- 
tion, esp.  of  soldiers  ;— arf. 
contingenriv ;— tj.  contin'- 
gcncy,  accidental  poMibil- 


ity;  fortuitous  event;  a 
reaching  or  toucliing. 

Continual,  (  kun-tin '  ual)  a. 
uninterrupted;  unceasing: 
unbroken  succession  of 
events  x—ad.  continu'allv  ; 
— ns.  coDtin'uance,  contln- 
ua'tion,  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession ;  permanence  in 
one  state;  abode;  duration; 
progression  of  time  ;  per- 
severance, protraction. 

Continue,  (kon-tin'u)i'.  i.  to 
remain ;  to  stay ;  to  be  stead- 
fast ;—  V.  t.  to  last ;  to  pro- 
tract ;  to  carry  on  without 
break;  to  draw  out;  — a. 
contin'ued,  extended.  &c. 

Continuity,(kon-ti-nu-i-ti)  n. 
uninterrupted  connection. 

Continuous,  (kon-tin'u-us)  a. 
continuing ;  joined  togeth- 
er t  uninterrupted. 

Contort,  (  kon-torf )  v.  {.  to 
twist;  to  writhe  ;— n.  con- 
tor'tion,  twist,  wry  motio'n ; 
flexure  ;  —  a.  contorf  ed  , 
folded  or  twisted  back  up- 
on itself,  as  some  parts  of 
plants ;  misshapen. 

Contour,  (kon-toor')  n.  the 
outline  of  a  figure. 

Contra,  (kon'tra)  a  Latin 
prep,  signifying  againsL 

Contraband,  (kon'tra-band) 
a.  prohibited  ;  illegal ;— n. 
goods  prohibited  by  law. 

Contract,  (kon'trakt)  n.  an 
agreement ;  a  bargain  ;  a 
bond  ;  a  betrothal ;—  v.  t. 
or  t.  contracf,  to  draw  to- 
gether ;  shorten  ;  lessen  ; 
acqui:^;  incur;  shrink; 
bargain  ;  —  a.  contmct'ed. 
slirunkcn,  shortened;  nar- 
row ;  mean ;  sel  {ish  ;  —  n. 
contrac'tion,  a  sh'.inkiue, 
shrivelling,  wrinkling ;  ab- 
b'-eviation  ;  —  a.  contract - 
ible ;— :».  contrectibil'ity. 

Contractile,  (kon-trakfif)  a. 
having  power  to  contract ; 
—n.  contractil'ity. 

Contractor,  (kon-trakt'or)  n. 
party  to  a  contract ;  a  mas- 
ter mechanic  or  employer 
who  t'ikes  work  at  a  i^tip- 
nlated  price,  as  a  building, 
steamship,  or  railroad. 

Contra  dance,  (kon'tra-dans) 
n.  a  danccf  with  partners 
in  opposite  lines. 

Contradict,  (kon-tra-dikf)  c. 
t.  to  opppae  rerbally ;  to  as- 


sert the  contrary  ;  deny  ;— 
a.  contradic'tious,  tucon- 
■istent ;  given  to  cavil  :— 
ns.  contradiction,  opposi- 
tion, controversial  asser- 
tion, incongruity  in  words 
or  thoughts ;  contrndict'er, 
one  who  flatly  denies. 

Contradictory,  (koii-tra-dik'- 
tor-i)  a.  iuconsietent ;  dis- 
agreeing ;  contrary;— n. ad- 
verse proposition  ;  —  ad. 
coutradict'orily,  inconsist- 
ently, oppositclv. 

Contradistmct,  (knn-tra-dis- 
tinkt)a.  distinguished  by 
opposite  qu.ilities; — n.  cou- 
tradistinc'tion  i—v.  t.  con- 
tradisting'uish,  to  draw  a 
line  of  difference. 

Contralto,  (kon-trarto)fi.  the 
alto  or  counter-tenor. 

Contraptions,  (kon-trap- 
shuns)  n.  (Am.)  new  and 
peculiar  things ;  a  con- 
temptuous expression  to 
denote  anything  belonging 
to  anotlier  which  you  wanl 
to  get  rid  of,  as  clothes, 
trunks,  tools,  &c. 

Contrariety,  (kon-tra-rI'e-t!> 
n.  opposition ;  inconsist- 
ency i—a.  con'trarious. 

Con  trari  wi6e,(kon'tra-ri-w!  z) 
ad.  conversely;  oppositely; 
on  the  other  hand. 

Contrary,  (kon'tra-ri)  a.  in 
direct  opposition  ;—n.  a 
thing  that  is  contrary  or  of 
opposite  qualities;— n.  con'- 
trarine&s  x—ad.  con'trarily ; 
11.  pi.  con'trarics,  things  op- 
posite ;  propositions  which 
destrov  ench  other. 

Contrast,  (kon'trast)  n.  dis- 
similarity in  tilings  ;  opiK>- 
aition  of  color,  form,  &c.  to 
{ncreasc  effect  :dif  ercnce. 

Contrast,  (kon-trasf)  r.  t.  or 
i.  to  place  or  stand  in  opfw- 
sition,  to  give  greater  vis- 
ibility or  elfcctt  to  compare. 

Contra  vaIlatiun,(kon-tra-val- 
la'shun)  n.  a  parapet  raised 
by  besiegers,  in  war. 

Contravene,  (kon-tni-v5n')  v. 
t.  to  oppose;  olistruct ;  hin- 
der; bafile;— n.c  iitraven'- 
tion,  oppo^  itio  i ,  as  to  'jiws. 

Contraversion,  (kon-tra-ver'- 
shun)  n.  a  turning  to  the 
opposite  siJe. 

Contretcinnc.  (kon-tre-tongO 
n.  something    happening 
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Avoid  small  faults;  or  by  little 
and  little  you  will  fall  into 
greater  ones. 

A  little  smattering  in  philosophy 


will  lead  a  mam  to  Atheism; 
but  a  thorough  insight  into  it 
will  lead  a  man  back  again  to 
a  first  pause. -*Bacon. 
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inopportunely  or  at  the 
wrong  time  :  a  blunder. 

Contribute,  (  kon-trib'ut)  t». 
t  to  give  for  a  common 
purpose  ;  to  pav  a  fthore; — 
r.  i.  to  icive  or  Dear  a  part  i 
— <i.  coutrib'utive,  mutiuti 
support  to  some  common 
deiign;— M.  cuntribu'tion, 
a cftopcnvtive  charity,  kc; 
tuni  ;nvcn  ;  church  collec- 
tion ;  —  Ji.  coutrib'utor,  a 
helper  in  coiniuon  i^^ver. 

Contrite,  (kon'trit)  a.  brukcu 
hearted  tor  sin  j  truly  pen- 
itent —Of/,  con 'tritely  ;—h. 
eontri'tion,  remorse. 

Contive,  (kon-trlv'^  v.  t.  to 
bit  upon;  tofinuouti  to 
^lan  out;  to  invent;— la. 
contrir'er ;  contrir'ance , 
invention,  nchenio,  a^tiace, 
plan,  dinposition  of  imrt« 
or  cause  : — i.  contriv'able, 
possible  to  he  planned  or 
Invented  ;--»«ora  contri'- 
vinjf.  machination,  device. 

Control,  (kon-tr6l')  n.  re- 
straint ;  authority ;  com- 
mand ;Muperintendence: — 
vt.to  eovem  t  to  check;— 
a.  coiitroU'ing,  directing, 
controU'able,  subject  to 
control;— /I.  controuer,  one 
who  disposes  or  directs;  an 
otiicer  who  keepd  the  ac- 
counts and  pays  out  the 
rcveniies  of  a  city  or  state 
according  to  Uw : — n.  con- 
troll'ership,  fnnction  of. 

Con  rover!*y,(kon'tr6-ver-8iy 
n.auarrchUwtfuit;  dispute; 
deSote;  a;?itution  of  con- 
trary opinion8,generaIly  in 
S)rint ;— r.  f.con'trovert,  to 
lisputc,  to  refute,  to  ven- 
tilate in  writing ;  —ns.  con- 
trovcr'sitlist,  con  trove  rt'e:-, 
conti-overt'ift,  disputants ; 
— a.  cont^verf  ible.disput- 
abie.  deniable: — a^I.  contro- 
vcrt'ibly;  a.  controversial, 
dixputations  i:  Tt  in  debate. 

Contumacious,  (kon-tO-ma- 
shus)  a  op)M>sing  lawful 
autliority  with  contempt 
and  stubbornness;— w/. 
contumi'ciously ; — ns.  con- 
ttiraa'ciousness  .contumacy 
inflexibility,  perversencss. 

Contumelious,  (kon.tume'- 
li-u<))a.  haughty ;  renroach- 
f  nl ;  abusive ;  —aa.  con- 
tumeliously;— n.  ron'tu- 


Vnt^r,  rudeness  ;  bitter  and 
Contemptuous  language. 

Contuse,  (kon-tQz')  v.  t.  to 
beat  exceedingly  or  bruise 
to  pieces;  to  crush; — a.  con- 
tusion, a  bruise  in  the  flesh. 

Couundrum.(k6-nun'-drum) 
n.  riddle  t  low  jest  i  puzzle- 

C(mvaleflce,(kon-vo-le>'')  v.t. 
to  grow  strong  and  well:— 
a.  convales'cent,  emdually 
recovering  from  Illness  ;— 
nt.  one  restored  to  health  ; 
convales'cence,  gmdual  re- 
covery of  health  and  vigor. 

Convene,  (kon-ven)  v.  t.  to 
call  Utf^ethfff;  emcmble; 
convoke  ; — v.  i.  to  nssoci- 
ate;  unite,  come  together; 
—Pljr,  a.  or n,  convening, 
formation  of  a  convention; 
act  of  calling  or  coming. 

Convenient,  (kon-ven'yent) 
O.  fit ;  suitable ;  proper; 
handy:-<i</.  conveniently, 
with  entire  ease  — n.  con- 
ven'iencc,  fitncM.  propri- 
ety, ease,  eonnnodioi'snesa, 
accommodation  ;  a  tool. 

Convent,  (kon-vcnf )  n.  a 
pionaatcry  or  nunnery  :  an 
association  of  religious  re- 
cluses ;  —  a.  convent'ual, 
monastic :  n.  monkor'nnn. 

Conventicle,  (kon-vent-i-kl) 


n.  meeting  i    religiouH  as- 
ibly;  nocturnal  gather- 
ing of  conspirators. 


Convention,  f  kon-ven'-shnn  J 
n.  an  aKsemblv  ;  formal 
meeting  for  a  acUberative 
purpose;  agreement. 

Conventional,  (kon-ven'- 
shun-al)  a.  a^n^cd  to ;  stip- 
ulated; growingoutcf  tacit 
agreement  or  cnstom  ;  fol- 
lowing certain  establbhed 
precedents  ;  not  orijrinal ; 
according  to  accepted  tro^ 
dihons,  in  society,  art,  lit- 
erature, Ac. : — aft.  conven 
tionally  ; — rut.  convention- 
nl '  ity,  conven '  tionnlism. 
that  which  is  csitablishcd 
by  tacit  agreement  or  pre- 
cedents, as  a  mode  of 
speech,  customs,  ftc. 

Converge,  (kon-verj')  v.  i. 
to  incline  to  one  point ;  to 
come  together  ;--n.  con- 
veq^cncer-a.  converg'cnt. 

Conversant.  (  kon'vers-ant) 
(I.  familiar;  acquainted  by 
Ktndy  ( proficient 


Conversation,  (kon-ver-»>a'- 
shun)  n.  eary  talk  ;  famil- 
iar discourse  ;  interchange 
of  ideas ;  intercourse  ; — a. 
Converxa'tionBl ;  —  a.  Cim- 
tersa'tipnaliht,  one  who  cz- 
cels  in  oonveisation. 

Coitversazionc,  (kon-ver-snt- 
ie-<>'nft)  M.  meeting  for  con- 
versation, notaliiy  on  hter- 
ary  subjects  ;  />i.-'ui. 

Converfcc.  (kon^•e^8)  w.  con- 
versation ;  fuiuilinr  iiiter- 
cntirsc  : — r.  t  convei^e',  to 
hold  iutcrcourfe  witli  or 
be  a  comnnnion  to  any 
one  ;  to  talk  familiarly  ;— 
ppr.  convers'ing;— /»/>.'ron- 
Tcrsed';— a.  a  proposition 
in  which  the  subject  and 
predicate  have  changed 
places  ;— «.  reversed  in  or- 
der or  relation  :  recip'-ocal: 
--ftd.  con'ver»ely,  contrary. 

Conversiim.  (kon-ver'bhun) 
N. change  of  heart,  religion, 
opinicn.  or  conduct ;  ap- 
propriation to  a  special 
ft  n  r  p  o  s  e  ;  interchanging, 
he  terms  of  a  proposition. 

Conve-t.  (kon^'ert)  n.  one 
who  has  changed  his  re- 
ligion, oidnions,  or  life  :— 
f.  t.  convert',  to  chnnire ; 
trauKinute  ;  apply  to  a  par- 
ticular purpose;  turn  from 
a  bad  to  a  giKxI  life ;— v.  i. 
to  undergo  a  change. 

Convertible,  (kon- ver'tl-bl) 
a.  susceptible  of  change  ; 
somuch  alike thatone  may 
be  used  for  the  other;— «t/. 
convert'ibly,  reciprf>CHlly, 
with  interchange  of  teiT.is; 
— n.  convertibirity. 

Convex.  ( kon'veki»)_a^  the 
reverse  of 
concave  ; 
roundish 
on  the  ex- 
terior ; — «.  a  convex  body; 
—ad.  convex'ly  ;— a.  con- 
vex'ity,  protuberance  in  a 
circular  form. 

Convey,  (kon-v4')  v.  t.  to 
carry  ;  bear  :  transmit  ; 
transfer  i  remove  secretly  ; 
impart;— a.  convey 'able,  at 
to  carry  in  a  certain  way. 

Conveyance,  (kon-v&'ans)  n. 
that  which  conveys,  ns  a 
carriage,  a  steamer,  a  rail- 
road ;  or  the  deed  which 
transfers  property  ;  act  of 
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All  men  are  equal;  it  is  not  birth, 
^  but  virtue  alone  that  makes 

the  difference.  (Fr.)-— Volt. 
A  good  man  r^[irds  t^e  root;  he 


ixes  the  root,  and  all  th^ 
flows  out  of  it.  The  root  is 
filial  piety;  the  (ruit,  brotherly 
love.  (Chinese.)*— Confucius. 
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removing  anything;  tmi»* 
miuion  ;  seeiet  tubttita* 
tion;  artifice  i— 1*4.  eonvej'- 
nucer,  a  real  estate  dealer, 
luwvur  to  draw  deeds.  &c. 

Convict,  (kon'vikt)  n.  one 
convicted  of  crime  i  a  fel- 
on;—1>.  t.  convict',  tnproTe 
guilty  ;  to  convince  {  to 
inako  conaciouK  of  »in. 

Convictiun,  (kou-vik'»ku9) 
N.  a  proving  guilty  i  a 
strong  belief;  teuiieoi  guilt 

Convince,  (kon-vint')  v.  t.  to 
satisfy  ;  to  force  tUa  af - 
knouiedsineut  of  a  con- 
tested position  ;  to  per- 
suade by  reasoning,  *tc.  5— 
p.  a.  convincing,  working 
conviction  ;— ad.  couvinc^ 
iogly,  so  as  to  ptudnce  con- 
viction ;  —  a.  convine'ible, 
not  set  in  one's  opinions. 

Convivial,  (kon-viv'i-al)  a- 
festive  ;  M>cial  t  relating  to 
a  feast  \—od.  conviviofly  ; 
— «.  couvivlal'ity,  joviallnr. 

Convoke,  (kon-vOk')  i>.  (.  to 
coll  together ;  to  summon 
to  an  assembly}— n.  convo- 
ca'tioa,  a  meeting;  eccle- 
siastical assembly  ;  synod. 

Convoluted,  (kon'vo-lut-ed) 
a.  iDllcd  upon  itself;  twist- 
ed;—n.  eonvoln'tion;— r.  t. 
convolve',  to  roll  togetlier. 

Convolvulus,  ( kon  -  vol '  vil- 
lus) N.  a  f^nus  of  twining 
plants  ;  bindweed. 

Convoy,  <kon-voy')  r.  t.  to 
accompany  on  the  way  for 
protection  ;— «.  con'voy. 

Convulse,  (kon-vub')  v.  t.  to 
contract  tUe  muscles  by 
spanms  t  to  agitate  by  rio- 
Icnt  action;  — ».  convul'- 
Rion,  involuntary  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles ;  vio- 
lent commotion  1  revolu- 
tion ;— a.  convul'sive,  spa»- 
modic;— <tf/.  convul'sively; 
—n.  convuls'iveness. 

Cony,  (ko'ni)  n.  a  rabbit. 

Coo,  (kou)  tf.  t.  to  cry  a»  a 
dove  or  piscon  ;  to  caress. 

Cook,  (kook)  n.  one  who 
dresses  victuals  ;— p.  t.  to 
prepare  food  for  eating. 

Cookery,  (kook'cr-i)  n.  the 
art  or  practice  of  cooking. 

Cool,  Ckool)  a.  slightly  cold  t 
free  f  rnra  excitement ; 
calm  I  not  zealous  or  ar- 
dent; indifferent  {  Impu- 


dent t— ».  i  and  t.  to  grow 
cold  I  to  allay  or  nuxlfrate, 
a«  heat,  excitement,  paa- 
■ion,  kc.  I  to  make  cool;  V> 
quiet  passion;— <«/.  coolly. 

Cooler,  (kool'er)  n.  a  Teasel 
or  anything  that  cools. 

Coolie,  (kooTi)  n.  ChincM 
laborers  or  immigrant. 

Coolness,  (koolncs) n.  mod- 
erate cold  ;  want  of  zeal. 

Coop,  (koop)  n.  a  box  or  cage 
for  fowls,  JkC.  I  a  batrel  1— 
V.  t.  to  cage  ;  to  shut  np. 

Cooper,  (koop'er)  n.  one  who 
makes  casks,  tc,  or  puts 
on  hoops ;— n.  coop'erage. 

C<k>perate,  (kO-Qp'er-&t)  v.  i. 
to  work  or  act  together. 

Cfioperation,  (kO-op-er-i'- 
ahun)  M.  joint  labor  with 
others:— a.  cOop'erator. 

C&operative,  (kO-op'er-i-tiv) 
a.  promoting  the  same  end; 
— n.  pi.  laborers  and  men 
of  small  means  uniting 
their  skill  or  resources,  and 
establishing  eoo/wrotii/'e  «o- 
cietta,  factone*  or  ttorc$ 
where  they  can  become 
tei/'-ciiploper*,  or  buy  their 
supplies  at  low  prices,  and 
share  tlic  profits. 

Coordinate.  (kO-or^din-ftt)  a. 
-  holding  the  some  rank  with 
somcthijig  else  ;— oc/.  c5- 
or'dinutc^  i—n.  cik>rdinB'- 
tion,  not  subordinate,  but 
holding  equal  powers,  as 
lite  executive,  legislative 
and  Judicial  branches  of 
government,  one  being  ne- 
cessary to,  and  complc- 
inenting  both  the  otlicrs. 

Coot,  (kuut)  M.  a  water  fowl. 

Copaiba,  (ko-p&'ba)M.aincd- 
icmal  rcfeinous  juice. 

Copal,  (ko'pal)  n.  gum  resin 
for  vamuh,  &c.,  secreted 
by  the  Rhus  copallinus. 

Coparcener.  Ck6-pars'cn-er> 
n.  a  joint  heir;  a  partner  in 
an  inheritance,  ftc.  ;— n. 
coparc'cny,  joint  share  or 
succession  ;  partnership  in 
guilt  or  craft. 

Copartner,  (ku-part'ner)  n. 
equal  partner  ^-n.  coparf- 
nership,  business  firm. 

Cope,  ( kOp )  n.  a  priesfs 
cloak  or  hood  1  arch  work 
or  anything  spread  over- 
head, as  the  cope  oj'heaven; 
—V.  f.  or  I.  to  contend ;  to 


Tie  with,  especially  o;i 
aqual  terms  or  succcm- 
fully  ;— «.  coping,  upper 
eoorse  of  masonry  which 
covers  the  wall,  sloping. 

Copier,  (kop'i-er)  a.  an  im- 
itator or  transcriber. 

Copious,  (kO'pi-us)  a.  plenti- 
ful ;  not  concise  ',-'<ul.  co'- 
piously  ; — m.  co'piousncss. 

Copper,  (kop'er)  u.  a  metal 
of  a  reddish  color;  a  copper 
pot  or  boiler;  a  cent ; — v.  t. 
to  cover  with  copper  ;— 
(uljt.  eopp'ered,  sheathed 
with  copper;  copp'ery,cop- 
per'ish,  like  copper. 

Copperas,  (kop'er-as]^  n.  sul- 
pliate  of  iron  ;  vitriol. 

Copperhead,  (kop'er-hcd>  n. 
a  flat -headed  poisonous 
reptile,   named   from    its 

Jellow  copperish  color.  It 
\  extremely  rcnomous, 
and  its  bite  is  deadly  ; 
hence  the  name  was  ap- 
plied in  American  politic^ 
to  ultra,  rabbld  aectJonql- 
hta  during  our  Civil  War.    , 

Copperplate,  (kop'er-pl4t)  h. 
a  poluhed  plate  of  copper 
engraved,  or  tlie  inipre». 
sioD  taken  from  tlie  plate. 

Coppice,  (kop'is).  copse, 
(kops)  «.  a  bmsliwood. 

Coprolite,  (kop'ro-l(t)  a.  pet- 
rifled  dung  of  animals. 

Copula,  (kup'ft-la)  a.  tha 
word  that  unites  the  sub- 
ject and  predicate  uf  apj;p- 
pofiition  ;  a  bond  or  tie.. 

Copulate,  (koDi\.I&t)  v.  1.  to 
have  sexbal  intercporse  i 
— <!.  joined  ;-»i«-  eopula'- 
tion,  sexual  connection  ; 
conmnction  in  general  ;— 
It.  (qrtou.),  cop'ulative,  a 
word  tliat  unites  sentences, 
&0.,  aa  an(f:—a.  coupling. 

Copy,  (kop'i)n.  manuscript 
for  printing ;  pattern  ;  im- 
itation of  an  original  work; 
—V.  t.  to  transcribe  ;  to  im- 
itate ;  to  write,  paint,  &c., 
according  to  an  original;— 
Its.  copy'-lookt  a  book  of 
exercises  iu  writing :  rojpl^ 
ing-book,  a  book  contain- 
ing prepared  paper  to  re- 
ceive impressions  of  busi-^ 
ne«a  letters  ;  cop'ter.  cop'y- 
u(,  an  imitator,  a  nliigisrist; 
copt^<tla»  m  Eng.  tapo, 
tenure  of  land  by  09py  of 
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An  men  think  all  men  mortal 
but  themselves.— Dr.  Young. 

A  good  man  doubles  the  length 
of  his  existence;  to  have  lived 


so  as  to  look  with  pleasure  on 

our  past  existence  is  to  live 

twice. — Latin.  [cU. 

An  inch  too  short  is  as  bad  as  an 
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Ncordt  eopffriyht,  tlie  sole 
right  to  publish  a  book,  ftc., 
for  a  term  of  year*. 

Coquet,  (kd-kcf )  v.  t.  to  ex- 
cite notice  or  love  from 
vanity  j— 1>.  i.  to  trifle  with 
or  deceive  in  love  ;— ».  co- 
quet'ry,  trifling  in  love. 

Coquette,  (kd-kef)  n.  a  vain, 
deceitful,  trifling  woman  « 
a  jilt ;— a.  coquettish,  af- 
fected, niry ;— a</.  coquett'- 
i»hly  ;—H.  coquctt'isnneas, 
style  of  a  flirt. 

Coral,  (koKal)  n.  a  calcareous 
shell  crowing  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sen,  composed 
of  the  skeletons  of  zoo- 
phytes ;~-a.  like  coral. 

Coralline,  (kor^Uln)  a.  of, 
like,  or  contsininfc  coral;— 
fi.  a  mors-like  coral;  a  coral- 
like suostance. 

Corban,  (kor'ban)  n.  a  frift  i 
an  alms-basket ;  chanty. 

Corbel,  (kor'bel)  n.  any  omnp 
raentcd  projection  support- 
ini^asupcriucurabent 
weight  iarch.) 

Cord,  (kord)  n.  a  line,  or 
small  rope ;  a  measure  of 
wood  containing  128  cubic 
feet :— v.  (.  to  bind  with  a 
cord  I  to  pile  wood. 

Cordage,  (kord'il)n.  ropes. 

Cordate,  (kord'it)  a.  liaving 
the  form  cf  a  heart. 

Cordial,  (kor'di-al)  n.  tn  ex- 
hilaratiiig'  liquor;— «.  re- 
riving;  hearty;  sincere;  af- 
fectionate »—ad.  cor'dially; 
•*«.  eordial'ity,  heartiness. 

Cordon,  (kor-don')  n.  a  line 
of  mintary  posts  m  row  of 

Jutting  stones  ;— /flr.  any 
brbioden  bounilary,  as  a 
tauitwry  Ime,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagion. 

Corduroy,  (kor-uft'roy')  n. 
thick  cotton  stuff,  ribbed ; 
a  rough  kind  of  road,  con- 
sisting of  loose  poles  or 
logs  laid  across  a  swamp, 
showing  a  ribbed  outline. 

Cord  waincr,  (kord'win-er)  ii. 
a  shoemaker. 

Core,  (kOr)  n.  the  heart,  or 
inner  part,  as  of  trmU-'fig. 
the  gist  of  any  sabject. 

Coriaceous,  (kdr-i-i'shus)  a, 
of  or  like  leather. 

Coriamler.  (kbr^i-an'dcr)  n. 
an  annual  pUint,  the  seed* 
of  which  when  f  r««h  hart 


a  too-like  smell ;  used  as  a 
medicine,  spice,  frc. 

Corinthian,  CKO-rinth'i-an)a. 
denoting  a  Grecian  order 
of  architecture,  which  is 
highly  ornamental. 

Cork,  ( kork  )  u.  the  outer 
bark  of  the  cork-tree  ;  a 
stopper  made  of  cork  :— f. 
t.  to  stop  with  a  cork  ;  to 
stop  up  ;— M.  cork'-HCrcw,  a 
gimlet  or  screw  to  draw  out 
corks  from  bottles. 

Cormorant,  (kor'md-rant)  n. 
a  genus  of  wcb-footed  sea- 


birds,  of  great  vomcity  ;  a 
glutton  ;  humcn  greed. 
Com.  (korn)  n.  the  edible 


grains  in  general ;  mnizc 
or  Indian  com,  which  iit 
the  only  grain  popularly 
called  corn  in  U.  8.  ;  a 
hard  tumor  on  the  feet  ;— 
V.  t.  to  sprinkle  with  i»alt ; 
to  granulate  \—]ior.  corn'- 
ing.;— j);).  comcd',  ns  salt 
beef  or  pork.— Tb  ucknowl' 
edge  Ihe  com,  u  to  own 
up,  or  ronfctfs  a  chAtge 
or  imputation,  cap.  a  joke. 

Cornea,  (  kor'nc  -  a  )  n.  the 
homy  membrane  in  the 
front  part  of  the  eye; — a. 
com'eou«,  homy ;  hard. 

Comol,  (kor'ncl)  n.  the  cor- 
nciian-cherry  or  dog-wood 
tree,  so  named  from  the 
homy  nature  «  f  its  wood. 

Corner,  (korn'er)  n.  angle  ; 
a  secret  place ;  a  strait  or 
stringency  produced  by 
S!>ccubtoni  in  ftocks,  pn> 
duce,  &c.,  who  have  bovght 
«;>t::e  f.ipnly  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  tiins  control  the 
{trictt—a.  cornered,  hav- 
ag  corners  ; —/fir.  d:-iren 
into  a  comer  by  hard  quesr 
tions  or  adverse  circum- 
stances ;— n.  cor^ner-tttonc^ 
the  foundation  stone  at  the 
comer  of  a  building,  monu- 
ment, &c.,  which  is  often 
laid  with  public  celebrn- 
tiuns  •.-'/ia.  any  safeguard 
or  palla^Iium,  as  the  basis 
of  personal  cxeellenee  or 
iiatmnul  well-being. 

Comet,  (kor'net)  n.  a  hom- 
■hnped  musical  instru- 
ment I  a  cAlralry  ofllcet. 

Coraice,  (kot'nia)  n.  the  top 
of  a  wnll  or  column  i  a 
snoalded  projectioB. 


Coraicu'jite.  (kor-nik'u44t) 
a.  shaped  like  a  horn. 

Corn-stalk,  (kom'btolk')ii.  a 
stalk  or  stem  of  maize. 

Cornopean,  (kor-nd'pe-au)  h. 
a  musical  wind-instrument 
like  a  horn  or  trumpet. 

Cornucopia,  (kor>iiu-kd'ni-i) 
N.  the  horn  of  plenty,  iruui 
which  fruits  and  flowers 
are  represented  as  coming; 
the  fabled  horn  of  the 
goat  that  suckled  Jupiter, 
placed  among  the  stars  M 
an  emblem  of  plenty. 


CorolU,  (ko-rol'a)  a.  inner 
covering  or  leaves  of  a 
flower,  callcil  i>etals. 

Corollary,  (kor-ol-la-ri)  n.  de- 
duction from  recognized 
facts  ;  conclusicn,  surplus. 

Coronal,  (kor'6-nal)  n.  a  gar- 
land; crown ;  frontal  lione; 
— o.  denoting  a  crown  or 
the  top  of  tne  head  ^-«. 
corona' tion.  a  crowning. 

Coroner,  (kor-o-ner)  «.  an 
ofBcer  who  summons  a 
jury  to  hold  an  inquest  into 
the  cause  of  accidental  or 
suspicions  deaths. 

Coronet,  (kor-o-uet)  n.  an  or- 
namen  - 
tal  head- 
dress ;— 
a.  cor'-' 


oneted . 
wearing 
a  coro- 
net. 

Corporal,  (kor'po-nil)  n.  in- 
ferior military  officer ;— a. 
relating  to  the  body ;  hav- 
ing a  body  ;  net  spiritual; 
— a<f,  corporally  r — n.  cor- 
poral'lty,  embodied  state. 

Corporate,  (  kor '  po  -  r4t )  n. 
united  so  as  to  act  as  an  in- 
dividual; belonging  to  a 
corporatton ;— rtoT  cor'po- 
rntely;— n.  cor'poratencss. 

Corpora  tion,(kor-po-rd'shnn ) 
N.  a  body  corporate  or  pol- 
itic empowered  to  transact 
tht  business  connected 
with  a  town  or  cityr^n* 
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All  true  love  is  grounded  on  es- 
teem.— Buckingham. 

A  firm  faith  is  the  best  divinity; 
a  good  life  the  best  philosophy; 


a  clear  conscience  the  best  law; 
honesty  the  best  policy,  and 
temperance  the  best  physic. 
Avoid  all  bribes.     Avoid  strife. 
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corpora'tor,  one  who  help* 
to  form  such  a  body. 

Corporeal,  (  kor-pd're-al )  a. 
haring  a  body  or  tub- 
stance;  material  i—arf.  cor- 
poreally »— ».  corporeal'ity. 

Corps,  (k6r)n.  a  body  of 
tioop«  J— pt.  corp«,  (kOrz). 

Corpse,  (korps)  it.  a  dead 
body  of  a  human  bein;;. 

Corpulence,  (kor'pa-lcns)  n. 
exceocive  fatnoM ;— a.  cor'- 
pulciit,  flcahy,  bulky,  fat 

Corpuecle,  ( kor'  pus-l )  n. 
a  phvaidd  atom  t  a  minute 
particle ;— a.  corpus'cular. 

Correct,  (kor-rekf)  v.  t.  to 
punibh;  to  countisrbalnnce; 
to  refonnsto  m  Ake  Rtraigiit; 
—a.  exact  i  acenrate ;  prc- 
ciae;  free  from  faults;— a i. 
correct'ly,  juatlv ;— n.  cor- 
rect'neM,  propnety,  kc. 

Correction,  (kor-rek'shun)  n. 
amendment ;  discipline  :— 
a:^a.  correc'tional,  correc'- 
live,  calculated  to  reform 
or  make  right  ;—n.  applied 
la  the  way  of  curing  or 
righting  anything;— .1.  cor- 
rec  tor,  that  or  he  who  cor- 
rects:—n.  pL  corrigett'dOt 
things  to  be  corrected. 

Correlate,  (kor-re'14t)  v.  i.  to 
be  mutually  related,  as 
father  and  son  ;— n.  corrc- 
U'tiont— a.  corrcl'ative,  re- 
ciprocal;—h.  a  person  or 
thing  corresnonuingly  re- 
1  itedto  .nnother  pcnion  or 
tiling  :— ff  /,  corrd'atively ; 
«.  corrd'aiiveness. 

Corre»jx»nd,  (kii--rf-«pond') 
V.  i.  to  answer  I  fit:  suit  1 
Agreet  to  haveinturcouriie. 
e:tpecinlly  by  seudiitg  anl 
receiving  letters  ;—au.  cor- 
respond mgly,  suitably. 

Correspondence,  (kor  r€- 
cpond'cns)  n.  agreement  1 
interchange  of  lettersi 
irii-ndly  inteiuounie;  suit- 
r.blciics4  : — a.  eorrcspon'r- 
rat,  suit  \h\e  ;— n.  one  with 
whom  intercourse  is  kept 
up  by  letters,  ftc. 

Corridor,  (kor'ri-dor)  n.  a 
gallery  or  open  passage  to 
separate  chambers. 

Corrigible.  (  kor'ri.jiJtl )  a. 
tliat  m  IV  be  amenaed. 

CoiToborate,(kor-rob'0-rit)  v. 
/.  to  confl  rm ;  to  strengthen ; 
to  make  more  certain ;  artjg. 


corrob'orating,  eorrob'or- 
ant,8trengtheuiug:— II  cor- 
robora'tiun  ;  contirmutiun, 
addition  of  Ktreiigth. 

Corrode,  (kor-rOd)  v.  t.  to  eat 
away  by  <*egrves  ;  to  rust  t 
—atli*.  oorrud  ing ;  corrds'- 
ivc,gnawing,  wasting  with 
care  and  sorrows  corrott 
tb/^,  capable  of  ru»t,  as 
iron,  or  gradual  waste,  aii 
the  bodyi— .n«.  corrosion, 
act  of  eatin;;  away  1  eor- 
rodteat,  that  whicn  rusts 
or  preys  upon  \  conxti'tve- 
nets,  quaJity  of  eating 
away  I  or  giving  piin:  acri- 
mony;—aJ.  corros'ively. 

Corrugate,  (kor'ru.git)  i^.  t. 
to  wrinkle  I  to  diaw  into 
folds  by  contracting  or 
pressing  together  ;— a.  cor'- 
rugaat,  able  to  contract! 
cor'rugated,  wrinkled  t— «. 
corrugi'tion.  contraction. 

Corrupt  (kor-mpr)  v.  t.  ori. 
to  spoil  i  to  bribe:  to  defile; 
to  debase ;  to  n>t ;  to  lose 
puritv;— a.  putrid :dei>rav- 
cd ;  aeflled  :  nut  genuine  ; 
full  of  errors;— a7.  eor- 
rupt'ly  I— rm.  corrupt'ness; 
oormpf er,  one  whotaints. 

Comipnble.(kor-ru|>t'i-bi)  a. 
Uable  to  decay  as  matter,  to 
deterioration  as  morals,  or 
to  bribery  as  an  unprinci- 
pled man;  aJ.  corrupt'ibly, 
vilely;— flff.  corruptibil'ity, 
corrnpt'ibleneps  1  —  a.  cor- 
rupt'ive,  exerting  a  perni- 
cious or  destructive  influ- 
ence ;—n.  comip'tion,  rot- 
tenness; putrid  matter ;  dc-^ 
pravity ;  impurity;  bribery. 

Corsair,  (kor'eai )  n.  a  pirate. 

Corse,  (kors)  n.  a  corpse. 

Corselet,  (korsiet)  m.  armor 
for  the  breast. 

Corset,  (koKsPt)  n.  a  bodice 
for  ladies  ;  stnyn. 

Cortege,  (kor'iazh)  n.  train 
of  atteiidantK,  procession. 

Cortex. (.kor'teks/M.  tliebark 
or  skin  of  a  plant,  a  cover- 
ing;—a.  cor'ticnl,  pertain- 
ing to  bark  ;  external  1— a. 
cor'ticate,  furnished  with 
or  resembling  bark. 

Comscate.  (kor-us'kit)  v.  i. 
to  sparkle  as  br  shaking ; 
to  til  row  off  flasnes  of  light; 
—a.  corus'cant,  flashing. 

Coruscation,    (  ko  - rus -  kft'- 


•hun)  II.  a  glittering  or  Hid- 
den flnshing  of  light. 

Corvette,  (kor-vef)  n.  sloop. 

Corvine,  (kofvln)  a.  pertain- 
ing to  the  crow. 

Cosey,  (ku'zi)  a.  mug ;  com- 
fortable I  chatty. 

Cosmetic,  (koz-meflk)  a. 
promoting  beauty;  — n.  a 

Bre|iaration  used  for  beau- 
fying  the  complexion. 

Cosinicui.(koz'niik-al)  a.  re- 
latingto  the  world  or  to  th( 
universe;  ri»iiig  and  setting 
with  the  sun;— cuf.  cos- 
mically;— n.  cosmoc'ony, 
science  of  the  formation  ol 
the  universe  ;— a.  cosmo- 
graph'ical.  denoting  a  gen- 
eral descrii.tion  of  the 
workl ;— n.  cosmog'raphy. 
map  of  the  world  1  science 
of  the  constitution  of  the 
universe  ;—ns.  cosraog'ra- 
pher.  ccsmog'onist. 

Cosmology,  (koz-moro-ji)  n. 
a  treatise  on  the  structure 
and  parts  of  tlie  system  of 
creation  ;— a.  cosmolog'- 
ical :— n.  co»morogist,  one 
versed  in  this  subject 

Cosmopolite,  (koz-mop'o4lt) 
n.  a  citizen  of  the  world  ; 
one  who  can  make  a  home 
every  where ;— o.cosmopol  '- 
itan,  free  from  local  attach- 
ments or  preitidiccs. 

Cosmorama,  (xoz-mo-ra'ma) 
u.  a  view,  or  a  series  ol 
view*,  of  different  parts  oJ 
the  world:— a.  cosmoram'ic 

Cossett,  (cos'et)  n.  a  lumb 
brought ,  up  without  the 
dam ;  a  pet  of  any  kind. 

Cost  (kost;  n.  price  paid  ; 
chsTg*; ;  expense;  loss;— 
r.  I.  to  be  had  at  the  piicr 
of,  as  stnted ;— t'.  t.  to  rc- 

Jitiire  to  be  laid  out  or  suf- 
ered ;—/>/.  costs  ;— a.  cost- 
ly, expensive,  valuable  ;— 
H.  cost')  in  ess,  expcnsivc- 
ness,  sumptiiousness. 

Costal.  (koHt'nl)  a  pertain- 
ing to  the  ribs,  &c. 

Coste  rmonger,  (kos'lin- 
mung-ger)  n.  au  it.ueraut 
seller  of  fruit 

Costive,  (kos'tiv)  a.  bound 
in  the  bowels:  coiutipated : 
close;  formal;  reticent;— or/ 
cos'tively ;— a.  cos'tiveuess, 
slow  motion  of  bowels. 

Costume,  (kos'tum)  n.  dms: 
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A  lucky  chance  does  oft  decide 
the  fate  of  mighty  monarchs. 
— Thomson. 

Animus    tamen    omnia    vindt. 


Ille  etiam  vires  corpus  habei^ 
facit. — Courage  conquers  all 
things;  it  even  gives  strength 
to  the  body.— Ovid. 
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in  painting  and  sculpture, 
true  to  the  period  or  place. 

Cot,  (kot)  M.  cottage  t  a  oerth 
on  a  Htcainboat  <  small  bed 
in  which  children  sleeo. 

Cote,  (kut)  N.  a  shc^pfold. 

Cotemporary,  (k6-tem'p*-ra- 
ri}a.  and  n.  contemporary; 
living  in  the  same  age  :~ 
a.  cotempora'ncous,  oceur- 
ring  at  the  same  time. 

Coterie,  (k6'te-r«)  n.  an  ex- 
clusive society  { a  number 
of  penons  who  meet  famil- 
iarly for  social,  literary,  or 
other  purposes  t  a  clique. 

CotilUon,  (ko-til'vun)  n.  a 
square  dance  of  8  persons. 

Conage,  (kot'tflj )  n.  a  small 
neat  dwelling;— n.  cotf  ager 

Cotton,  (kortin  n.  soft  sub- 
stance like  ilne  wool,  got 
from  the  pods  of  the  cot- 
ton plant ;  cotton  cloth. 

Cotyledon,  ( kot-i-lfi'don )  k. 
the  cup-tihaped  leaf  which 
nourishes  the  seed  of  a 
plant ;— a.  cotyle'donous. 

Couch,  (kouch)  v.  i.  to  lie 
dow.i  for  the  purpose  of 
sleep,  concealment,  ftc:  to 
bend  or  stoop  in  reverence; 
—f .  t.  to  hide ;  to  arrange 
in  languase;— n.  a  scat ; 
any  place  for  rest  or  sleep. 

Couchant,  (  kouch'ant )  a. 
couching  or  lying  down 
with  the  head  raised. 

Cough,  (kof)  n.  elfort  of  the 
lungs  to  throw  off  phlegm; 
— r.  I.  to  make  this  effort ; 
—p.  t.  to  expel  from  the 
throat  or  lungs  by  a  cough. 

Could,  (kood)  pret.  of  Out. 

Council,  (koun'sil)  a.  an  as- 
sembl V  of  persons  met  for 
consultation  or  advice ;— it. 
coun'cillor,  a  member,  ice. 

Counsel,  (koun'sel)  n.  con- 
sultation ;  deliberation ; 
plnn  ;  purpose  ;  an  advo* 
cate  ^-l^  t.  to  give  advice  j 
to  exhort;  to  warn  ;— n. 
coun'sellor,  an  adviser ;  a 
lawyer; — h.  coun'sellorship 

Count,  (kount)  v.  t.  to  num- 
ber, reckon,  sum  up :  to 
ascribe,  esteem,  consider; 
— 1>.  t.  to  add  to  a  number  i 
to  depend; — it.  act  of  num- 
bering: the  number  count- 
ed I  a  particular  charge  in 
an  indictment. 

Count,  (kount )ii;  a  titit  of 


nobility  on  the  continent 
of  Europe^^r/em.  count'ess 

Countenance,  (kouu'ten-ans) 
f».  the  face  or  features  ;  tx- 
prossion  ;  appearance  ;  air; 
support ;— i;.  (.  tp  support ; 
patronize ;  encourage. 

Counter,  (kount'er)  tt.  he 
who  or  thnt  which  counts, 
or  indicates  a  number;  a 
piece  of  metal,  &c.,  used  in 
reckoning;at3bleon  which 
monev  is  counted  or  goods 
laid  ;  nigh  tenor  in  music ; 
—ad.  a^nsti  in  opposi- 
tion;—a.  contrary,  adverse. 

Counteract,  (koun-ter^tkt'; 
r.  f.  to  act  in  opposition  i 
to  hinder;  to  frustrate ; — n. 
counterae'tion  ;--a.  count- 
eracrive,  tending  to  defeat 
or  act  counter  ro ;— n.  the 
forces  counteracting  \—ad. 
counteracfively. 

Counterbalance,  (koun-ter- 
bal'ans)  ti.  I.  to  weigh 
against  with  an  equal 
weight  I  to  act  against 
with  equal  power  or  influ- 
ence }— n.  an  eqiul  agency 
working  in  opposition. 

Counter-current,  (koun'ter- 
knfrent)  a.  force  of  water 
or  air  moving  in  a  contrarp 
way  to  the  main  current. 

Counterfeit,  (koun'ter-fit)  a. 
forged;  deceitful;  ficti- 
tious ;  false  ;  spurious ;— it. 
a  forgery ;  something  false 
or  copied,  or  that  pretends 
to  be  true  and  original ;  a 
deceitful  person  i—v.  t.  to 
forge  ;  to  imitate  ;  to  copy 
without  authority  and  in 
opposition   to  the  real  or 

Enuine  article  ^-it.  conn - 
rfeiter,  one  who  makes 
and  iMues  false  money, 
checks  or  bonds  :  a  cheat. 

Counterfoil,(koun'ter>foiI}ii. 
the  corresponding  part  of 
a  tally  or  cneck. 

Counter-irritation,  ( koun'- 
ter-ir-i-ta'shun)  n.  produc- 
ing one  disease  in  order  to 
relieve  another ;— n.  coun'- 
ter-irritant,  any  influence 
which  diverts  attention 
from  a  pain  or  grievance. 

Coun  termand,  (  koun '  ter- 
mand)  v.  U  to  give  contrary 
orders  ;  revoke ;  oppose  ; 
contradict  v—n.  a  contrary 
Order ;     reToeati(Hi~  o*    ft 


former  order ; — o.  counter- 
mand'able,  revocable. 

Countenninc,(koun'ter-ra1n) 
V.  t.  to  scheme  adroitly  in 
opposition  to  another ;  to 
in  triguc ;— n.  a  mine  to  blow 
up  a  t>e»icger  or  a  city. 

Cotintemintion,  ( koun'ter- 
md-sliun)N.  a  motion  made 
to  defeat  another,  as  in  a 
legislative  body. 

Counterpane,  (koun'tir-pin) 
n.  a  ttUched  coverlet  for  a 
bed,  generally  white. 

Counterpart,  (koun'ter-pirt) 
n.  opposite  or  similar  p-irt. 

Counterplot,  (koun'ter-plot) 
n.  a  plot  to  foil  another. 

Counterpoise,  (  koun '  ter  - 
poiz)  n.  equal  weight  in 
opposition  ;—v.  i.  to  bal- 
ance ;  equal ;  act  agtunst 

Counterscarp,  (koun '  ter  - 
skirp)  n.  side  of  the  ditch 
nearest  to  the  besiegers. 

Countersign,  (kounler-sfn) 
n.  a  military  watchword  : 
same  affixed  to  a  writing  ; 
—V.  t.  to  sign  as  secretary 
or  on  the  opposite  side  i  to 
attest  the  authenticity  of. 

Countertenor,(koun-terrten'- 
or)  ».  the  hishoit  adult 
male  voice,  and  the  lowest 
female  voice,  between  the 
pitch  of  covmter  nnd  ttnor. 

Countervail,  ( koun-ter-vil) 
V.  I.  to  balance ;  compen- 
sate; avail  agaiDst^-u.equal 
strength,  power,  &c. 

Counting-house,  (kounfing- 
houfl)  n.  a  mercantile  or  ex- 
change office  for  money. 

Countless,  (kountles)  a. 
numberless ;  infinite. 

Country,  (kun'tri)  a.  a  rural 
region  as  distinct  from  a 
town  ;  a  tract  of  land ;  the 
land  in  which  one  was 
bom,  or  in  which  one  re- 
sides;—ns.  country'nian,  of 
the  same  country;  rustic  ; 
eovntry-«eat,  rural  resi- 
dence of  a  citizen  ;  county, 
subdivision  of  a  state,  uc. 

Coupe,(koo-pn)n.  a  carriage. 

Couple  (kup'i)  n.  two;  a 
pair ;— t;.  t.  to  join  ;  unite. 

Couplet  (kupiet)  n.  two 
lines  of  verse  ;  a  pair. 

Coupling,  (kup'ling)  n.  that 
which  couples  or  connects. 

Cou|K>n,  (koo-p6tt)  n.  one  of 
the  certificates  or  ^heckk 
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AH  things  are  ever  changing, 
nothing  perishes.  (Lat.) — Ov. 

Alt  things  are  diflBcult  before 
they  are  easy. 


All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupend« 

ous  whole. — Pope. 
AU  are  good  maids,  but  whence 

come  the  bad  wives  ? 
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attachisd  too  bond,  on  ure^ 
scntin^  wlocii  at  the  place 
of  payment  tue  holder  re- 
ceives tiie  intcrent  on  the 
bond,  for  three,  six,  or 
tvclve  monthn,  us  msjr  be, 

Coiinue,  (  kuKAj)  n.  spirit  t 
heart;  braverj's  the  qudity 
that  enables  one  to  meet 
dangers  'without  fear :— a. 
counfgcous,  brave,  bold; 
— arf.  coitra'geously ; — «. 
coara'geotisnea^,  pluck. 

Courier,  (koo'ri-er)  H.  a  mes- 
senser  eeut  in  haste}  « 
travelling  attendapL 

Course.'  (kOrs)  n.  a  race  or 
runnuie  track  for  horses  i 
career  ;llte  direetioa  poi^ 
sued  OB  a  journey  orToy- 
age ;  regular  prc^^ress  from 
point  to  point,  as  in  travel- 
ling,  in  life's  jou  mey .  or  in 
conduct;  method  of  pro> 
cedure;  part  of  a  meal 
serred  at  one  time-r-v.  ».or 
f.  to  hunt,  run,  pursue}— M. 
eours'er,  8>rif  t  horse. 

Court,  (kOrt)  n.  a  front  ytttd, 
a  spacie  enclosed,  or  sun* 
rounded  by  houses;  ttie 
palace  or  attendants  ox  a 
sovereign  ;    civiKtv,  as  to 

eiy  court  r  the  half  of  just- 
e  and  its  indsea  and  offi- 
cials %  any  oodV  assembled 
to  try  causes,  whcthercivil, 
militaij,  or  eeclesiostical; 
—v.  f.  to  pay  attentions  to ; 
to  woo,  to  solicit,  to  seek;— 
ks.  courting,  courfship,  a 
seeking  in  marriage. 

COurtcoua,  (kurfyu«)a.  po- 
lite; civii(  ohiising;  of 
kind  and  poti«hca  deport- 
ment ; — aa.  courf eoubly ; 
—418.  court'eousness.  courf- 
CKy,  court'liness,  elesrnnce 
of  manner,  net  of  ci\ility 
or  respect ;— «.  courf  iy. 

Courtesan,  ( kurt'i6-zan  )  n. 
lewd  woman  of  the  town. 

Courtesy,  (kurt'si)  n.  the 
gesture  of  salutation  or  re- 
spect performed  by  women 
by  slightly  depressing  the 
body  or  tjendinetheknoes; 
— r.  i.  to  nwke  a  courtesy. 

Courdcr,  (kdrTyer)  v.  one 
who  coUrbi  or  nettetf. 

Court-martial,  (kOrt-mfti'- 
shet)  n.  a  court  to  try  mil- 
itaiT  or  naval  offenders. 

CoiirH>Iaater,  (kdrt-plai4er) 


n.  stfcking  plaster  made  o^ 
silk,  with  aouaie  adhesive 
Bubstaaoe  on  oue  side. 

Cousin,  (kux'ii)  ft.  tiio  child 
of  an  uncle  or  uuut. 

Oive,  (k6v\>u  smuil  inlet, 
crock  or  o  y ; — v.  t.  l.» 
overarch,  and  tliosforrn  a 
hollow  ;  a,  coved,  arched. 

Covenant,  (kuv'cnant)  n.  an 
agreement  or  tlie  wntiug 
containing  it;— r.  L.  to 
stipulate ;  to  bargtin  >—«?«. 
covenautce'.one  to  vho:ti 
a  covenant  s  made ;  cov- 
enan'tcr,  one  who  makes  it. 

Cover,  (kuv'erlv.  <.tospre.nd 
over  I  to  clothe  t  to  hicle ;  to 
brood  or  ait  on,  ns  a  hen  en 
eggs;  to  Im)  sufAcientior, 
asto  cover  cspenso (~4i.  a 
shelter ;  a  prctcnoc 

Covcring.(kuVer-ing)ii.  any 
thing  that  covers  or  con- 
ceals;—n.  cov'erlct,  an  up- 
per bed-cover;  n  ctvei^cle. 

Covert,  Ckuv'ert)  a.  hid;  con- 
cealed t  sly;  aecrett— n.  a 
shelter;  place  that  affords 
protection  «— ocf.  coVertiy, 
m  a  sly  or  secret  manner. 

Coverture,<kuv'er4ar)jc.  the 
state  of  a  niariied  woman ; 
shelter,  defence. 

Covet,  (kuVetS  o.  <.  or  i.  to 
desire  eagerly  or  unlaw- 
fully}—a.  cov'etable,  do- 
drable;  eotf'etovs,  avari- 
cious, greedy ^—a(f.  cov- 
etously ;— a.  cov'etousnessk 

Covey,  CkOv'i;  n.  a  brood  of 
birda;— r  -' ' — 


-a.  eOve,  a  boy. 


Cow,  (kow)  n.  female  of  the 
bovine  species ;— v.  t.  to 
keep  under ;  dishearten. 

Coward,  (kow'ard)  K.  one 
wanting  courage ;  a  das- 
tard :— a.  af raidof  danger, 
timid,  mean; — cut.  cow'- 
ardly;— tt.  cow'ardlinesa. 

Cowardice,  (kow'ard-is)  n. 
want  of  courage,  tiinidtty. 

Cower,  (kow'er)  v.  i.  to  sink 
throtigh  fear;  crjurh. 

Cowhide,  (koWhJd)  n.  whip; 
— V.  t.  to  beat  witli  a  lush. 

Cowl,  (kowl)  »t.  a  monk's 
hood;  any  cap  or  hood;  a 
cover  for  a  chmincy. 

Cow-pox,  <kow'poks>  n.  a 
disease  which  appears  in 
pimples  on  the  tetts  of  a 
cow,  the  matter  from  whick 
is  used  for  t>acctaa</oii. 


Cowry,  ( koWri)  n.  a  small 
^eil  used  as  money  in  the 
E.  Indies,  and  in  Africa. 

Coxcomb,  (koks^ftm)  n.  a 
flip ;  n  red  fl»>wer. 

Coy,  (key)  a.  sliy,  bashful, 
liiudest ; — ad.  coy'ly  5 — n. 
coyness;— a. coy 'wh,  pni- 
disli,  reserved  ;—o/f.  ccy- 
ishiy }— «.  co3r'i«hnc8S. 

Cozen,  (kuz'n)r.  t.  to  cheat; 
to  flutter  in  order  to  de- 
ceive ; — nt.  CO* '  encT,  a 
knave  ;  ecMT'eno^,  dccdt 

Co:'.y,(ei>'zi)  a.chotty :  snug; 
comiortaMc ;-- ad.  oo'zily. 

Crab,  (krah)  n.  a  sheH-flsh ;  a 
wfld  apple ;  sign  of  the  zo- 
diac ;— a.  rough,  austere. 

Crabbed,  (krab'ed)  «.  peev- 
ish; sour-tempered  ;  harsh; 
rough ;  difBcult ;  perplex- 
ing ;  —ad.  crabb'edly  1 — a. 
crabb'edness,  sorBness. 

Crack,  (krak)  n.  a  sudden 
noise ;  a  fissure ,— ti.  L  or  t. 
to  break  into  chinks;  rend 
asunder;  split  wholly  or  in 
part;  produce  ariiarp  q^uick 
sound;— a.  crocfc'-fcramecf', 
crazed,  wild,  visionary. 

Cracker,  (knk'er  J  n,  a  fire- 
work; a  hard  oiscuit;  a 
clownish  native  of  the 
South  Jers^  jpine-wooda. 

Crackle,  (knil)  v.  i.  to  give 
out  slight  but  frequent 
noises,  as  trampled  straw, 
or  burning  wood. 

Cracknel,  ntrak'nel)  n.  a 
hard,  bdtMc  biscuit. 

Cradle,  (  krft'dl  )u.  m.  bed  or 
crib  la  which  children  are 
rocked  t  a  scythe  for  cut- 
tiag  grain,  harirg  long 
angers  shaped  like  a  cradle 
fornoldineand  arranging 
the  straw  m, swaths  i-:fiff. 
infancy,  the  beginning  of 
an  art,  enterprise,  kc;  a 
case  for  a  broken  Ihnb  ;  a 
frame  uuder  a  ship  for 
launching  it>-v.  i.  to  lay 
or  rock  in  a  cmdle ;  to  cut 
and  lay  in  a  swath. 

Craft,  Ckraf  t>  n.  itumunl  art ; 
trade; cunning;  intellect- 
ual ability ;  skill ;  dextefw 
ity :  small  vessels. 

Craftsman,  (kraftK'man)  n. 
an  artificer;  a  mechanic; 
one  skilled  in  machinery. 

Crafty,  (kraff  i)  a.  cunning; 
artful  t  subtie ;  skillful  h- 
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All  my  possessions  for  a  moment 
of  time! — Last  words  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

After  the  leaves  have  fallen,  the 


tree  has  to  falL  (Lat.)— Pi-aut. 
— (i.  /.,  if  an  injury  is  too  pa- 
tiently submitted  to,  others 
will  follow). 
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cu/xraf  r  ily  {— n.  enif  rineHt 
cunuinff,  stnitagein. 

Crag,  (krag)  n.  a  roggedt 
rough,  tteep  rock  or  point; 
—acO'*.  cniiKg'ed,  cragg'y, 
full  of  broken  rocks ;— n«. 
cm^edncaa,  eragg'iness. 

Cram,  (knun)  v.  I.  or  t.  to 
stuff  {  force  down  i  fill  the 
mind  ;  cat  greedily  ;  fill 
to  Buperfluityi  stody  hard. 

Cramp,  (kramp>  n.  painful 
spasinodie  contraction  of 
the  musdet }  restraint  t  a 
piece  of  iron  bent  at  the 
ends,  to  fasten  wood,stone, 
Ac.  (—V.  t.  to  affect  with 
spasms  ;  toeonflne:  to  bin- 
den  to  fasten  with  irons. 

Crampfish,  (kramp'flsh)  n. 
the  torpedo,  which  aflfect* 
with  cramp  the  arma  of 
those  who  touch  it. 

Cranberry,  (krantier-ri)  %.  a 

-  red,  sour  berry  much  used 
for  tarts,  pies,  &e., growing 
on  vines  fn  bog-meadows. 

Crane,  (kr&n>n.  a  migratory 

long'legs 
neck  * 
bill;  a 
machine 
for  rais- 
ing and 
moving 
heavy 
weights ; 
a  siphon. 

(^niology,  Ckr»-ni-oro-ji)n. 
atreattoeon  theskuIL 

Cranium,  (krft'ni-um>  n.  the 
skuU ;  bones  inclosing  the 
brain ;— a.  crin'iaL 

Crank,  (krangk)  a.  the  end 

r.of  an  axis 
bent,  and 
ttsedtogive 
rotary  mo- 
tion;atwist- 
Jng  or  con- 
ceit      in 
speech  ;— a. 
bold  t  Btoat ;  in  nauttcat 
phraae,  weak,  easily  over- 
set;--a.  crank'y.  queer,  odd 
Cranny,  (kran'i>  n.  crevice  ; 
fisiiure ;  a  chink  i  a  secret 
place  J— a.  erann'ied. 
Crape,  (krfip)  n.  a  thin  trans- 
'  parent  crisp  or  crimpled 
mourning  tflk. 
Crash,  (krash)  v.  t.  to  make 
aelatteiing  noise ;—«.  noise 


of  something  breaking  ;— 
n.  erash'ing,  a  crushing. 

Crasis,  (krA'sis;  r.  in  gram., 
the  mingling  or  contrac- 
tion of  two  vowels  into  one 
long  vowel,  or  dipthong. 

Crass,  (kras)  a.  gross,  thtek, 
coarse ;— n.  crass'itude. 

Crassament,  (kras'a-ment)n. 
the  thick  part  of  blood,  Ac 

Cratch,  (krach)  n.  a  grated 
crib  to  nold  hay  for  cattle. 

Crate,  (krftt)  n.  a  hamper  for 
earthenware  ;  box  for  mar- 
keting eran berries;  an  airy 
box  holding  smaller  ones 
for  strawberries,  Ac. 

Crater,(kr*'ter)  n.  the  mouth 
or  aperture  of  a  volcano. 

Craunch,  (kr&nch)  v.  t.  to 
crush  with  teeth  ;  chew. 

Cravat,  (kra-vatO,  n.  a  gen- 
tleman's neck-tie. 

Crave,  (kriv)  v.  t.  to  beg 
earnestly  ;  long  for  j  be- 
seech ;  demand  ^— n.  crftV- 
ing,  vehement  desire. 

Craven,  (kriv'n)  n.  a  cow- 
ard; a.  cowardly,  spiritless 

Craw,  (kraw>ii.  crop  or  first 
stomach  of  fowls. 

Crawfish,  (kraw'fish)  ».  a 
small  species  of  fresh- 
water crab  or  lobster. 

Crawl,  (krawl)  v.  t.  to  creep; 
cringe ;  move  feebly ;  have 
mqwer  f  oeline  on  tneskin. 

Crayon.  (kr&'on>  a.  a  colored 
pencil;  a  drawing;— p.  t. 
to  sketch  or  plan  >n  pencil. 

Cmze,  (kriz)  v.  t.  to  impair 
the  mind  ;  to  break ;— n.  a 
hallucination  or  mania, 
which  sets  men  wild  after 
a  new  project,  or  popular 
speculation,  as  real  estate, 
railroad  building,  stocks, 
mining,  fte.;  excitement. 

Crazy,  (kriz'i)  a.  mentally 
deranged » broken  ;  weak  ; 
mad ;  crack-brained  ^-ad. 
craz'ily ;— n.  cnz^ness. 

Crenk,  (krek)t>.  r.  to  make  a 
grathnrKOund  as  of  a  hinge, 
new  shoes,  Ac.:— a.  crcaV- 
ing,  harsh  noise;  friction. 

Cream,  (kr€m)  a.  the  oily 
substance  which  forms  on 
milk ;  the  best  part  of  any. 

.  things— o.  t.  nna,t.  to  gather 
or  form  cream;  to  skim ; 
— a.cream'y,  buttery,  rich  i 
— n.  creonriness. 

Crease,  (kres)  n.  mark  left  by 


compression  or  folding)— 
V.  t,  to  fold  tightly. 

Create,  (kre-af  )  v.  f .  to  make; 
to  form  out  of  nothing ;  to 
beget ;  to  invest  with  a  new 
office,  form  or  character; 
to  produce  or  cause  ;— a. 
ereaHon,  a  bringing  forth; 
tlie  universe  ;  the  world  i~ 
a.  crea'tive,  formative. 

Creator. (kr£-fct'or) a.  God; 
he  who  creates;  a  maker. 

Creature,  (kr6'tar)B.  what- 
ever has  Dcen  created,  an- 
imate or  inanimate;  a  term 
of  contempt  or  endear- 
ment; one  who  owes  his 
position  in  society  to  an- 
other ;  a  dependent  or  tool. 

Credence,  (kre'dens)  a.  be- 
lief; credit;  trust;  confi- 
dence ;  claim  to  belief. 

Credentiab.Ckrc-denrahal  z>n. 
ph  testimonials  ;  official  in- 
troduction or  letters  credit 

Credible,  (krcd'i-bl)  a.  that 
may  bo  believed;  probable; 
—m.  credibility,  ered'ible 
ness  \—ad.  ered'Ibly. 

Credit,  (kred'it)  a.  belief; 
reputation,  esteem,  honor, 
good  character;  sale  on 
trust;  time  allowed  for 
payment ;  money  or  goods 
nne;  the  side  of  an  account 
on  which  payments  re- 
ceived are  entered  ;— w.  t. 
to  believe,  to  trust,  to  sell 
or  lend  to  on  time;  to  set  to 
the  credit  of ;— n.  ercd'itor, 
he  to  whom  a  debt  is  due. 

Creditable,  ( kred'it-o-bl  >  a. 
reputable;— a(/.  cred'itably 

Credulous.  (kred'u-Ius>  a. 
apt  to  believe  on  sught 
evidence;  ansnspecting;— 
ad.  cred'ulousTy;  as.  crcd'- 
ulousness,  credulity. 

Creed,  (kredl  a.  belief ;  sum- 
mary of  religious  tenets. 

Creek,  <kr§k>a.a  small  bay  t 
inlet  of  the  sea  or  a  river ; 
any  turn  or  winding;— a. 
creek'y.  full  of  creeks, 

Creole,  (kr^'Al)  a.  a  8.  Amer^ 
ican  or  West  Indian ;  an 
individual  bom  m  the 
country  but  of  a  race  not 
native  to  it,  or  European. 

Creosote,  (krS'&-sOt)a.  an  oily 
coVniesa  »re«errtaer  liquid 
distilled  from  wood-tar. 

Creep,  (krip)  v.  t.  to  move 
•low^  aa  a  wonn,  or  on  fht 
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All  affectation  «i  the  Tain  and 
ridiculous  attempt  of  poverty 
to  appear  rich.  (Ger.)— Lav. 

A  forest  that  has  sheltered  you 


you  wiU  not  call  a  shrubbery. — 
Ojl.  (i.  €,,  you  will  not  detract 
from  the  benefits  of  a  bene- 
factor). 
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belly  as  •  anake:  to  xroir 
alon;cthe|cronndoron  sup- 
ports. OS  a  vines  to  fawn  ;— 
R.crecp'er.a  person  or  tlunfc 
that  creeps,  as  the  myrtle. 
iV7,  &c.;  a  genus  of  small 
cliuibiiiK  birds:— eu/.creep'- 
in^ly.  m  a  dull  manner. 

Crcthouon,  (  kre^na'shun)  r* 
a  burning,  esp.  of  the  dead. 

Ctenate.  (kr^'nat)  a.  m  bot., 
harinr  the  edge  notched. 

Crenelated,  (kre-nei-at'ed)  a. 
fumisbcd  with  ereneUea 
(or  notches  in  a  parapet)  to 
fire  through  { indented. 

Crepitation,  (krep4-t&'shun> 
n.  crackling  sounds  in 
burning :— v.  U  crep'itate, 
to  crackle,  as  salt  when 
suddenly  heated. 

CrepuscuIar.C  kre-puslia-lar) 
denoting  twilight. 

Crescent,  (  kres  ent )  a.  in- 
creasing { growing ;— n.  the 
moon  as  she  increases 
towards  half-4noon;  the 
Turkish  standard  or 
power;  a  range  of  buildings 
in  the  fonn  of  a  crescent 

Crescendo,  (kres-sen'd6)  cut. 
with  an  increasing  Tolume 
of  »ouQd,  a  musical  term 
whose  8i;a»  is  < 

Cress,  (krcs)a.  a  plant  used 
for  salad,  as  water-cress. 

Cresset,  (Kres'et)  n.  a  light 
set  upon  a  beacon  house. 

Crest,  ( krest )  n.  *  figure 
placed  over  a  coat  of  annsi 
tne  comb  of  a  cock  i  a 
nlume  of  featliers  on  a 
itelmet;  the  brow  of  a  hill ; 
pnde;  courage,  as  a  cock 
raising  its  crest  lor  b.ittle ; 
—V.  /,  to  furnish  with,  or 
serve  for,  a  crest;— a.  crcst'- 
Icss,  without  a  crest  V— a. 
eresfing,  ornamental  iron- 
work, which  IS  run  around 
the  flat  roofs  and  towers 
of  many  fine  buildings  ;— 
a.  crest-fallen,  dejected. 

Cretaceous,  (  kri-ta'shus )  a. 
of  the  nature  of  chalk. 

Cretin,  (kre'tin)  n.  one  of  a 
^lass  of  idiots  found  in 
deep  valleys,  cap.  among 
the  Alps,  and  generally 
afflicted  with  goitre. 

Crevasse,  (ki€.vas')n.  acrack 
or  split,  esp.  anplied  to  a 
elaft  in  a  glacier,  or  to  a 
bnak  in  the  artificial  banks 


of  a  nver  which  inundate 
the  land,  m  at  N.  Orleans. 

Crevice,  (kreVis)  n.  a  smaU 
crack  ;  a  narrow  opening. 

Crew,  (kruo)  n.  a  ship's  com* 
pany  ;  a  mean  crowd  ;  a 
clumpof  people ;  crev.did 
crow,  past  tense  of  crow. 

Crewel,  (kroo'el)  n.  a  ball  of 
worsted /am,  twiatad. 

Crib,  ( knb  >  n.  a  manger  t 
rack  ;  stall ;  a  frame  ior  a 
child's  bed :  a  small  cottage  ; 
r.  t.  to  enclose  or  confine  » 
to  steal  I  n.  cribble,  sieve 

Cribbage,  (krib'aj  >  a.  three- 
handed  game  of  cards. 

Crick,  (krik>M.  n  stiff  nerk. 

Cricket,  (krik'et)  a.  a  small 
insect ;  a  game  :  a  k>w  seat; 
—H.  crick'eter,  one  who 
plays  at  cricket  with  bats, 
widccts  and  a  ball. 

Crier,  (krl'er)  m.  one  who  an- 
nounces sales  or  causes. 

Crime,(krIm)M.  a  violation 
of  law,  either  Divine  or 
iiuman  ;  offence  i  sin. 

Criminal,  (krim'in-al)  a.  vio* 
latin  g  laws  ;  abandoned  ;— 
R.  one  guilty  of  crime  i  a 
malefactor;— at/,  criroinnr- 
ly;— n.  criminarity.  guilt 

Criminate,  (kiim'in-At)  v.  t 
to  charge  with  ciime  i— «. 
crim'ination,  accusation;— 
a.  crim'inatory,  aecnsinc. 

Crimp,  (knmp^sf.  ridgcu. 
con  tiacted,  wrinkled ; — v.  i. 
to  pinch  ;  curl ;  wrinkle  ; 
l^Iait  f  make  crisp;  to  seize. 

Crimple,  (krimp'l)  v.  I.  to 
shrink  ;  to  plaic  ;  curl. 

Crimson,  (knm'zn)».  a  deep 
red  tinsed  with  blue,  pro- 
duced by  an  insect  called 
Itrmizt  :—v.  t.  to  dye  a  deep 
red  \—v.  I.  to  become  crim- 
son ;  to  blush  f  to  flush  led. 

Cringe,  (krinj)  n.  a  low  bow; 
—V.  I.  to  crouch  with  ser- 
vility » to  flatter ;  to  fawn  ; 
— «.  enngeiing,  a  faMmer. 

Crinite.  (kri'nit)  a.  hoiry;  in 
hot.,  like  a  tuft  of  hair. 

Crinkle.  ( kring'kl )  v. ».  to 
bend  in  turns ;— n.  a  fold. 

Crinoltne.  (  krin'o-ltn  )  r.  a 
lady's  stiff  petticoat,  made 
of  nair-cloth  or  expanded 
by  hoops,  &c.{  mohair  pad- 
ding, bustle,  or  under  pet- 
ticoat, to  widen  the  skirt 

Cripple,  (krip'l)  n.  a  lamt 


person 
the  us« 


>n;  one  who  has  k)st 

he  use  e<  hxs  limbs ;— r.  f. 
tDinakelaroe»  to  disable. 

CrisM,  (krf'sis)  a.  •  critical 
timet  thedecisiveiBonicnt: 
a  monetary  or  revolution- 
ary panic  t  turning  point 
of  a  disease  i—;>L  Ori»es. 

Crisp,  (krfatp  Y  v.  t.  to  curl ;  te 
make  tRittle :  to  form  lu  to 
ringlets,  as  the  hiir ;— a.so 
dry  as  to  be  eromblcd  eas- 
ily;—o.  crisp'y,  brittle;— 
nd.  crisp'ly;— /I.  crisp'ness. 

Criterion,  (  an-te'ri-on)  R.  a 
standard  of  judging;  rule. 

Critic,  (kritfik)  r.  one  who 
judges  or  examines  into 
themeritef  pmductions  in 
literatufe,  the  fine  arts.  Jtc. ; 
a  fe«lt-flDdrrr-«.  crit'ical, 
discriminating ;  accurate ; 
captious  X  decisive ;  impor- 
tant {— ac/.  crif  ieally  ;— r. 
criTicalness,  decisiveness. 

Criticise,  fkrit'i-slz)  v.  t.  to 
jndge  and  remark  with  ex- 
actness; to  censure; — n». 
crif  icum,  a  censorious  re- 
mark ;  nice  discrimination 
m  litcratin-e  or  art;  literary 
review ;eri'tique. an  article 
reviewing  new  bookn,  *c. 

Croak,  (kr6k)  r.  the  cry  of  a 
frog  or  raven  ; — v.  L  to  ut- 
ter a  rough  sotmd  ;  to  fore- 
bode evH:  grumble;— R. 
croalfer,  a  dokirows  talker. 

Crock.  <krok)i».  earthen  pot; 
— *i.  crock'ery,  vessels  of. 
baked  clay  i  earthenware. 

Crocodile,  (krok'6-dil)  n.  a 
large  amphibious  reptile. 

Crocus,  (k'&'kusi  a.  an  early 
pfamt with. beautiful  flow- 
ers, one  species  of  which 
produces  salTmn. 

Croft,(kroft>n.  fleld  ;  farm. 

Cromlech.  (  kromiek  >  r.  a 
rude  structure  of  two  or 
more  unhewn  upright 
stones  supporting  a  large 
flat  stone,  found  in  vanoirs 
parts  of  the  world,  and 
supposed  to  be  sepulchres. 

Crone,  tkrOn)  ».  a  crafty, 
grumbling  old  woman. 

Cronv,  <kr6n'i)  r.  an  old  and 
intimate  companiontchum. 

Crook.  (krook>n.  a  bend;  an 
artifice  or  tnck  x  a  shep- 
herd's staff  x—r.  t.  or  i.  to 
bond  \  to  turn  from  a 
straightiine  i— «u  crook'ed. 
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A  living  dog  b  better  than  a 

dead  lioa. — Chin£SB. 
The  lonsre^t  Way  r6uad  is  the 

shortest  way  home. 


A  Kttle  diog  may  fiaw  courage 
before  his  master's  door. — 
HAYTifciT.  [Walfole. 

All  men  haye  their  price; 
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bent:  perverse;  dishonest ; 
not  »lraii;htJorw«rd:— cwf. 
crook'cdly  ;— n,  crook ' ed- 
nesSfS  carving;  deformity. 
Crop,    (krop)  n.    anything 

fotnered;  produce,  Aicom, 
raits,  *c.;  the  cmw  of  a 
bird  ;— p.  t.  to  cut  off ;  to 
reap,  inovr,  or  jfathcr.— 
Croj^otd^  toappear ;  come 
to  light;  to  shovr  involun- 
tarily, AS  a  bad  disposition 
or  wicked  trait  in  character 

Croquet,  ( krSid'in.  game  of 
•wo«)den  balls  wmcH  two  or 
more  players  vrith  mallets 
drive  through  arches  aet  in 
the  ground. 

Crosier,  (krft'zher)  It.  a  bish- 
op's pastoral  ataff. 

CroM,  (kros )  n.  «  atrai^ht 


body  crossing 
another;  the 


CBBifn  of  the 
Christian  re- 
ligion;  the 


sulCcrings  of 
Christ;    any- 
thing    tliat 
erossca    or 
thwarts;    ad- 
Tcni^ ;  a  crossing  or  mix- 
ing of  breeds,  csp.  of  cat- 
tle ^-o.  athwart; oblique; 
opposite  ;  adrerse ;  ilttem 

{)ercd  ;  peevish;  ad.  cross'- 
y  ;— n.  cross'neM ;— r.  t.  to 
lay  athwart ;  to  cancel  by 
drawing  crosi  lines;  to 
pnss  from  side  to  side ;  to 
obstruct:  to  interfere  with. 

Cross-bill.  (kros'biUr.  a  bird 
resembling  a  hullflnch. 

Cross-bow,  (knoiTbG)  n.  we*. 
pom  lor^dMoting  arrowa. 


Cross-examine,  (kms-cgx- 
amln)  r,  /-  toaubjecta  -wit- 
ness to  cxsnhnatioa  by  the 
opposite  side  :—u.  cror-S'-ex- 
amina'tioii,  a  questioning. 

Cross'gnnned.  <kros-grina) 
a.  intertwined.,  as  wood, 
ftc,  in  whieh  the  fibres  run 
•Croat,  not  length  wine  t  Tfcrt. 
▼•rae,  Contrarv.,un  tractable 

Crots-purpoae,0cro>'pu  r-pos) 
n.  a  GoatraTjr  pnrpoac. 


Cross-pood,  <  kros'rdd  )  n.  & 
way  or  road  that  croaaes 
another  t—n.  crossing. 

Crosswise,  ( kros'wfs )  acL 
across ;  transversely. 

Crotch,  <  kroch  )  n.  tnc  fork- 
ing of  a  tree  ;  forked  stick. 

Crotchet,  <kroch'ct)  n.  per- 
verse fancy  ;  a  whim,  con- 
ceit or  hoDby ;  a  note  in 
music »— a»  crotch'ety, 

Croton,  ^kro'ton)*!.  a  genua 
of  tropical  plants,  produc- 
ing a  Drownish-yellow  oil, 
having  a  hot,  biting  taste— 
a  powerful  medicine ;  the 
water  supplied  from  the 
Croton  Kiver,  &c.,  to  the 
city  of  New  York. 

Crouch.(krouch)r.  i.  to  atoop 
low;  tocringe;  to  fawn. 

Croup,  (kroop)  «.  a  diseaae 
in  the  throat  of  children, 
accompanied  by  a  hoarse 
cough ;  tlicrumpof  a  fowl? 
the  place  behind  the  aad- 
dlei  buttocks  of  ahorse. 

Croupier,  <kroo'pi-£r)N.  a 
vice-chairman  i  gamester. 

Crow,  CkrO)  n.  a  large  black 
bird,  which  utters  a  croak ; 
the  cock's  voice;— r.  t.  to 
utter  the  cry  of  acock  ;— ». 
i.  to  boa^t;  to  exult. 

Crowbar,  (krd'b&r)n.  an  iron 
b.ir  used  as  a  lever. 

Crowd,  (k 
amultiti 

».  to  _ 

press  together  in  a  crowd ; 
— «.  crowd'ed,  packed. 

Crown.  <kiowa)  a.  tcfp  of 
anything,  — 

esp-ofthe 
head ;  a 
badge  of 
royalty  I 
agarland; 
honor;  re- 

wanl; 
comple- 
tion ;  nccomplMinienti  £i. 
of  English  money;— I'.f.  to 
mvestwithacrown;  adorn ; 
dignify ;  perfcct>-«.crown'- 

Saper,  a  ulanlc  book  paper, 
c,  size  15xT9. 
Crown-glas«,  Ckrown'glas)  m. 
windpw-glaaa,  formed   in 
circular  plates  or  discs. 
Crucial,  (Vroo'ahi-al)  a.  tnma- 
vcrne  ;  like  a  emus;  aevere; 
trying ;  aearching.aa  a  teitt 
Cmeible,  (kroo'ii-bl)  n.  a 


used  BB  B  lever. 
L  (krowd)w.  a  throng; 
altitude;  populace ;— r. 
»  press  clope;— r.<.  to 


chemical  vessel ;  en  earth- 
en pot  for  melting  orc«,&c. 

Crucifix,  < kroo'si-likx)  ».  fig- 
ure or  picture  of  Christ 
fixed  to  the  cn'sa  j— n.  criK 
clfix'ion.  death  hv  nailing 
the  hands  and  icct  to  a 
cross,  esp.  the  decth  of 
Christ;— a.  cru'cifomi, 
ahapcd  like  a  cross ;— u.  /. 
cru'cify,  to  put  to  death  on 
a  cross ;  to  mortify;  toaub- 
due  completely^  RB  sin. 

Crude,  (krood)a.ni  anaturnl 
state ;  rough ;  iltarranged; 
unripe;  undigested;  un- 
finished v-<Kf.  crudc'ly  ;-w«. 
crude'nesa,  crud'itv,  un- 
ripeness; rawness;  tne  pro- 
duction of  an  ignoramus. 

Cruel,  (kroo'el)<z.  inhuman  t 
unfeeling;  unmerciful  ; 
barbarous  ;— ad.  cru'clly  ; 
— n.  cni'elty,  disposition  to 
cause  pain  ;  barbarity  ;  a 
merciless  act4  uakinoneaa. 

Cruet,  (kroo'et)  n.  a  vial  for 
sauces  or  condiments. 

Cruise,  (krooz)  v.  t.  to  rove 
on  the  sea ;  to  sail  to  nnd 
fro  ;— n.  a  voyage  on  land 
or  water  ;— ».  cruis'er. 

Cruller,  (  kriU'er  I  n.  a  long 
twisted  cakemadoof  sweet- 
ened dough  boiled  in  lard. 

Crumb,  <  krum )  n.  a  small 
morsel  of  bread. 

Crumble,  (krum'bl)  v.  t.  to 
break  into  crumbs ;— i?.  i. 
to  fnll  into  small  nieces ; 
to  decay;  to  periKii;- n. 
crumm'y,  aoft ;  m  pieces. 

Crump,  (kruinp)  <i.  crooked. 

Crumple,  (  krum'nl )  v.  1.  to 
draw  Into  wnnlclcs;  to 
creases- r.  *.  to  become 
wrinkled;  to  contract. 

Cnippcr,  (krup'cr)  «.  strap 
ofleather  passing  f mm  the 
saddle  under  the  horse's 
tail,  tosecure  the  saddle. 

Crural,  (kroo'rol)  a.  shaped 
as,  or  belonging  to,  a  leg. 

Crunade,  (kroo-sid)  ti.  eni-n- 
est  attempt  to  overthrow 
wrong;  a  battle  waged 
singly  or  by  a  party  agoinst 
socuii  e\-ils  or  national  sins, 
as  Intemperance,  slavery, 
*c.;  originally,  a  militarj' 
expedition  to  recover  the 
Holy  l4ind  from  Infidels  ;— 
n.  crfiaad'er,  one  who  en- 
gages in  a  cmaade. 
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All  IS  to  be  feared  where  all  is  to 

be  lost. — Byron. 
All  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundiced 

eye. — ^Alex.  Pope. 
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Crate,  (krooz) ».  a  small  cup 
or  vial ;  earthen  pot. 

Cru«et,  (kroo'aet)  n.  a  gold- 
smith's melting  pot. 

Crush,  (krush)  r.  t.  to  ruin  ; 
to  bruise  or  break  by  pres- 
sure :  to  subdue  ;  —  n.  a 
crash;  a  violent  collision. 

Crust,  (  krust )  n.  outer  part 
of  bread  or  a  pie ;  m  geol., 
solid  extcnor  of  the  earth; 
a  hard  covering;  a. crusfed 

CrusticeA.  (  krus-tiv'shl-a )  n. 
a  class  of  animals  with  a 
crust-tike  shell  covenn*;, 
such  as  lobsters,  shrimps, 
and  crabs ;— a.  crusta'ted  ; 
— fu.  erust&'cean,  a  shell- 
fish :  crusta'tion,  adherent 
crust ;— a.  crusta'eeous,  de- 
noting shell-fish;  hard,  thin 

Crust/,  (kriist'i)  a.  hard; 
short !  surly ;  peevish;— <Kf. 
crusf  ily ;— n.  crusfiness. 

Crutch,  (kruch)  n.  a  staff 
with  a  cross  piece  at  the 
head  for  cripples ;— r.  t.  to 
suptmrton  crutches ;  prop. 

Cry,(krl)  v.  f.  or  i.  to  call  i  to 
weep ;  to  proclaim ;  to  im- 
plore; to  utter  a  loud  sound 
of  ii^eeping ;— n.  any  loud 


sound ;  outcry;  yell ;  weep- 
ing I  prayer ;— pt  cries. 
Crypt,  fknpt)  n.  an  under- 


ground cell  or  chnpel,  e«p. 
one  used  for  burial. 

Cryptognmia,  (krip-to-gft*- 
ml-a)  n.  the  class  of  flower- 
less  plants  or  those  which 
have  their  fructification 
concealed  ;—<«/;«.  crypto- 
jfam'ic,  criptor'amous. 

Cryptic,(krip'tik)a.  hidden: 
secret ;  unseen  ;  occult. 

Crystal,  (kris'Ul)  n.  a  solid 
transparent  body  which 
has  assumed  a  definite  ge- 
ometrical form,  with  plane 
faces;  a  siiprior  kind  of 
gloss  '.—a.  lucid ;  pellucid. 

Crystalline,  ( kris'tal-in  )  a. 
consisting  of  or  like  crystal 
in  clearness,  *e.j  pure; 
clear ;— *.  crvstalli  zn'tion. 
congelation  into  crystals ; 
— ».  <.  or  ».  crys'talliie.  to 
make  into,  or  aMume.  a 
erystnTline  form  ;— a.  crya- 
tallog'raphy,  a  description 
of  crvstallinc  forms. 

Cub,  (Kub>  ».  the  young  6f 
certain  animals,  at  the 
dog,  b««r,  lion,  Ike  w.t,  bear 


Cube,(kQb)  n.  asofkfjgicarntf' 
a  body  with    y\ 
SIX    equal  1^ 
tides  {      the 
third  power 
of  a  number, 
as-2x2x2«8; 
—!?.£.  to  mul- 


tiply twice  into  itnelf  ;— a. 
cuboid',  rescinblmg  a  cube 
in  shai>e ;— n.  ciij'af  ure,  the 
finding  of  the  solid  con- 
tents of  a  body  \—a.  cub'- 
ical,  fashioned  as,  or  con- 
tained m,  a  cube;  — m/. 
cab'ically;— «.  cab'iform. 

Cubcb,  (ku-bcb)  m.  a  spicy 
berry  of  the  pepper  kind. 

Cubit,  (k^b'it)  n.  measure 
used  by  the  ancientH,  equal 
m  length  to  the  arm  from 
the  elbow  to  tip  of  the  mid- 
dle finger ;— a.  cub'ital. 

Cuckold,  (kuk'old)  n.  hut- 
band  of  an  adulteress. 

Cuckoo,  (koo'koo)  n.  a  bird 
which  cries  cuekoo,  remark- 
able for  laying  its  tgs»  in 
the  nests  of  other  birds. 

Cucumber,  (kil'kum-ber)  n. 
a  creeping  plant  with  large 
oblong  fruit,  used  aa  a 
saUul  and  pickle. 

Cttd,(kud)  n.  food  brought 
from  the  first  stomach  of  a 
ruminating  animal  back 
into  the  mouth  and  chewed 
agnm  ;  a  qtml  of  tobacco. 

Cuddle,  (kud'dl)  v.  i.  to  be 
close  and  snug  or  tocrouch 
or  crowd  together;  to  hug; 
to  embrace  ;  to  fondle. 

Cuddy,  (kud'di)  n.  a  ship's 
cabin— a  nautical  term. 

Cudgel,  (kud'jel)  n.n  thick 
heavy  stick ;-  v.  t.  to  beat 

Cudweed.  (kud'wSd)  w.  the 
downy  plant "goldy  locks" 

Cue,  (kfi)  n.  the  end  or  tail 
of  a  thing;  the  part  one  has 
to  play  t  an v  hint ;  humor; 
a  rod  used  for  billiards. 

Cuff,  (kuf)  n.  a  blow  ;  part 
of  a  sleeve  ;— p.  t.  to  strike 
with  the  open  hand. 

Cuirass,  ( kwi-r«s')n.  a  breast- 
plate for  defence  ;— »».  cui- 
ratsiSi^,  a  soldier. 

Culinary,  f  kii'lin-«r-i)  o.  t>e- 
longing  to  the  kitchen,  or 
to  the  art  of  cookery. 

Cull,  (kul)  r.  t.  to  select;, 
pick  out  I  collect  together. 

Cullender,  eoVandir,(Kul'ano 


der)  n.  a  strainer,  having 
small  holes  in  the  bottom. 

Cullion,  (kul'yun}n.  coward- 
ly fellow ;  a  wretch. 

Culminate,  (kurmm-it)  v.  i. 
to  be  vertical,  or  tt  the 
highest  point  of  altitude; 
to  come  to  the  top;  to  reach 
the  turning  point  or  crisis 
of  a  disease,  an  affiiction,  a 
passion  or  joy  ;— m.  culmi- 
na'tion.  nse  of  a  planet  to 
Its  meridian  t  lughest  point 

Culpable,  (kulp'a-bl)  n.  de^ 
terving  censure;  fkulty ; 
criminal  i—cUt.  culp'abty  ;— 
fu.  cul'pableness,  culpaoil'- 
ity « blameablcness  ;  guilt 

Culprit  (kul'prit)  n.one  cul- 
pable, or  in  fault ;  one  ar- 
raigned for  a  crime. 

Cultivate,  (kul'ti-vit)  v.  t.  to 
till  the  toil :  to  improve  the 
mind  ;  to  devote  attention 
to ;  to  civilize  or  refine  ;— 
iM.  cul'tivator,  a  farmer ; 
a  horse-hoe  r  cultiva'Uon, 
tillage;  study;  ctvibzation; 
improvement ;  refinement 

Culture,  (kul'tdr)  n.  act  of 
cultivating!  the  state  of 
being  cultivated ;  advance- 
ment, refinement,  grace. 

Culver,  (kul'vir)  n.  a  dove. 

Culvert,  (kul'vert)  n.  arched 
drain  or  water-course. 

Cumber,  (kum'ber)  v.  (.  to 
clog ;  burden  ;  retard ;  per- 
plex; trouble;— arf/i.  cum'- 
Dersome,  eum'brous.  bur- 
densome ;  oppressive;  vex- 
atiotu :— nji.  cum'bersome- 
ness,  cum'brance,  heavi- 
ness, burden,  clog;— at/, 
cum'  brously ; — n.  cum'- 
brousness,  heaviness. 

Cumin,  (kum'in  )  it.  a  plant 
with  aromatic  bitter  seeds. 

Cumulate,  (kQm'Q-ltt )  v.  t. 
to  heap  together  ;— a.  cu'- 
mtUattve,  consisting  of 
partn  m  a  heap;  increas- 
ing by  successive  additions 

Cnneal,  (ku'nft-ii)  Cuneate, 
(k^'ne-at)  Cuniform.  (ku'- 
ni-form)  a.  wedge-shaped. 

Cunning,  fkun'ing)  a.  artful: 
sly:  skillful ;  clever ;  —  n. 
knowledge:  skill  i  art;  fac- 
ulty of  UHing  stratagem  to 
accomplish  a  purpose;  — 
ad.  cun'ningly.  craftily. 

Cup.  (kup)  n.  a  drinking  vet- 
tcl ;  part  of  a  flower ;  the 
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Ah  men  are  by  nature  equal, 
made  of  the  same  earth  by  one 
workman;  and,  however  we 
deceive  ourselves,  as  dear  unto 


God  is  the  poor  peasant  as  the 
mighty  prince.  (Gr.) — Plato. 
All  are  not  friends  that  smile  oa 
you. — Dutch. 
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liquid  contnincd  in  >  cup  t 
that  which  wo  must  receive 
or  undergo  :  affiietiona  or 
bicssmzs  ;— v.  (.  to  estract 
blood  from  tlic  body  by 
means  cf  cuppins-^IaMes 
from  which  the  air  has 
been  cxhasuted. 

Cupboard,  (kup'b6rd)  n.  a 
closet  or  place  with  shelves 
for  cuus,  plates,  &c. 

Cupel,  (ka'pel)n.  small  cup 
used  in  refining  precious 
metals ;— n.  cupeUa'tion. 

Cupid,  (  ku'pid  )  n.  the  sod 
of  love.    (Myth.) 

Cupidity.f  kQ-pid'i-ti)  n.  inor- 
dinate desire  for;  lust  after; 
covetouaness.  (arched  roof 

Cupola,  (ku'-p6-la)  n.  adoraei 

Cupreous,  (ku-pre-us>  a.  of 
or  like  copper. 

Cur,  (kur)  n.  a  do? ;  a  snap- 
Biih  fellow:— cu  curr'ish, 
brutish,  nnarlins;. 

Curable,  (kur'a-bi)  a.  that 
mar  be  cured  ',—n».  curar 
bil'ity,  cur'ablencBS. 

Curate,  (ku-r4t)  n.  a  clerffy- 
man  in  the  C.  of  E.  who 
performs  the  duties  of  a 
rector  or  vicar;— n.  cur'acy. 

Curator,  (ku-r&-tor)  n.  one 
who  has  care  of  anything. 

Curb,  (kurb)  v.  t.  to  restrain 
or  check ;  to  bend  to  one's 
will ;  to  furnish  with  or 
^uide  by  a  curb,  as  a  horse; 
to  bridle  ;  —  n.  a  chain  or 
strap  attached  to  the  bit  of 
a  bndle  ;  restraint. 

Curb-stone,  (kurb'»Kt5n)  n.  a 
flat  stone  placed  cd^jcways 
alonjr  street  gutter:*,  &c. 

Curd,  (kurd )  a.  milk  thick- 
ened or  coagulated ;  the 
chceM  part  ot  milk. 

Curdle,  (kurd'l)  i?.  ».  to  co- 
agulate  t—v.  t.  to  cause  to 
turn  mto  curd  :  congeal. 

Cure,  (kur)  n.  the  act  of  heal- 
ing ;  a  remedy;  — V.  t.  to 
retitore  to  health ;  to  salt 
and  dry  ;  to  preserve  i — a. 
cur'otive,  tending  to  cure  ; 
'— a.cure'less,  without  reme- 
dy ;  not  to  be  healed. 

Curf«w,  (kur'fu)n.  a  signal 
bell  at  the  close  of  day. 

Curious,  (  k<Vrt-us )  a.  desir- 
ous of  information  ;  sin- 
gular ;  showinp  great  care 
or  nicety;  skillfully  made » 
rare;— at/,  cu'riouslyv—ru. 


cu'riousness,  oddncss ;  cu- 
rios ity,  great  inquisitive- 
ncss,  thit  which  ii unusual 
or  v.ondcrf ul ;  a  rarity. 
Curl,  (kurt )  n.  a  ringlet  of 
hair ;  a  wave,  bending  or 
twist  ;— w.  f.  or  t.  to  bend 
or  shrink  into  ringlets  ;  to 
coil;  to  rise  in  undulations; 
to  writhe  ;  to  ripple  ;— n. 
euri'iness ;— CT.  cu  '  " 
of  curls  or  npples. 


iple  ;- 
rTy,  i 


Curlicues,  ( kurl'i-kiiz )  n. 
fantastic  ornaments  on  the 
person.    (CoUoTwal.) 

Curmudgeon-  (kur-muj'un) 
.n.  a  miser ;  an  avaricious, 
ill-natured  fellow. 

Currant,(kur'ant)  n.  agarden 
shrub  and  its  fruit 

Currency,  (kur'en-8i)  n.  cir- 
culation ;  paper  passing  for 
money ;  circulating  medi- 
um; general  citimation,  as 
a  widespread  report 

Current,  (kur'ent)  a.  circu- 
lating ;  common;  generally 
received;  passing;  present; 
— n.  a  stream  ;  a  portion  of 
water  or  air,  or  a  crowd 
moving  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion; course; — ad.  cur'rent- 
ly  ;— n.  cur'rentness. 

Curricle,  (kur'ri-kl)  n.  a  two- 
wheeled  open  chaise. 

Curriculum  (kur-rik'O-lum) 
n.  course  of  study  at  a  uni- 
versity ;  a  course. 

Currier,  (kur'i-cr)  n.  dresser 
of  tanned  leather. 

Curry,  (kur'ri)  r.  t.  to  rub 
down  ond  dress  a  horse  ;  to 
beat ;  to  scratch ;  to  dress 
tnnncd  leather.— 7b  curry 
favor,  io  seek  favor  by  fLat- 
tery  ;— «.  a  kind  of  sauce 
or  seasoning,  compounded 
of  pepper,  ginger,  and 
other  spices  ;  a  stew  mixed 
with  curry-powdcr. 

Currycomb,  (kar'i-kOm)  n.  a 
comb  to  clean  horses. 

Curse,  (knrs)  r.  t.  to  wish 
evil  to  ;  to  vex  j  to  injure  ; 
V.  t.  to  utter  imprecations ; 
to  swear ;— a.  cursed',  un- 
der or  deserving  a  curse  ; 
hateful  J  vexatious  ; — ad. 
curs'edly,  badly;  n.  curs'er 

Cursory,  (kur'por-l)  <i.  super- 
flcftil ;  careless  ;  hasty  ; 
slight ;— «rf.  cur'sorily ;— a. 
enr'sive,  flowing,  rapid. 

Curt,  (  kurt )  c  short  \  eon- 


cise;— a<f.  curtly  ;—n.  curf- 
ncss,  sharpness  of  speech. 

Curtail,  (kur-tur  )  r.  t.  to  cut 
short  t  to  abridge  i  lessen. 

Curiam,  (kur'tin)  n.  aliang- 
ing  cloth  to  ft  bed  or  win- 
dow ;— u.  t.  to  enclose,  hide. 

Curvature,  (kurv'&-tar)  n.  a 
curve  or  bending  from  a 
straight  line  ;— ».  curva'- 
tion,  a  bend;— a.  curv'ated, 
bent  m  n regular  form. 

Curve,  (kurv)  cu  crooked; 
bent  round  ;— n.  any  thing 
bent  J  an  arch;— r.  t.  to  in- 
flect ;  to  I>end ;— a.  curved. 

Curvet,  (kurv'ct)n.  a  certain 
leap  of  a  horse  in  which  he 

{:ivcs  his  body  a  curve  ;  a 
eap  or  frolic ;— r.  i.  to  leap 
with  both  feet ;  to  frisk. 

Curvilinear,  (kurv-i-lm'e-^r) 
a.  having  a  curved  lino; 
bounded  oy  curved  hues. 

Cushat,  (koosh'at)  n.  the 
ring-dove  or  wood-pigeon. 

Cushion,  (kush'un)  n.  case 
filled  witn  some  soft,  elas- 
tic stuff,  for  resting  on,  or 
for  a  seat ;— r.  t.  to  furnish 
with  cusliions. 

Custard,  (kus'terd)  n.  a  com- 
position of  milk,  en^s,  and 
sugar  flavored  and  oaked. 

Cusp,  (kusp)  n.  the  point  or 
honi  of  the  new  moon. 

Cuspidate,  (kus'pi-d&t)  n.  in 
hot.,  having  a  sn.arp  end. 

Custody,  (kuR'tO-di)  w.  im- 
prisonment; security;  care; 
— rt.  custo'dian,  one  who 
guarcU  property  ,Recrets,*rc. 

Custom,  (kus'tum)  n.  habit- 
ual practice ;  usage ;  wny ; 
an  act  or  habit  repeated ;  a 
frequenting  of  a  shop  or 
store  to  buy  poods;  resrular 
trade  or  business  x—pL  du- 

.  tics  on  importsand  exports. 

Customary.  ( ku8'tum-ar-i>  a. 
according  to  or  establisliod 
by  ciistoih  ;  u-^ual ;  holding 
or  held  bv  custom  ;  — arf. 
cus'toraarily ;— n.  cus'tom- 
ariness,  habitual  practice. 

Customer,  (kus'tum-er)  n. 
buyer  of  goods  nt  a  store. 

Custom-house,  (kus'tum- 
hous)  n.  the  house  where 
duties  aro  paid  and  vessels 
are  entered  and  cleared. 

Cut,  (kut)  r.  t.  or  i.  to  carve; 
hew;  chop;  castrate;— n. 
a  cleft ;  gash ;  slice  i  lot  t 
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All  over  is  all  ill;  but  over  the 
water,  and  over  the  hill. — 
Scotch. 

All  a  woman  has  to  do  in  this 


world  is  contained  within  the 
duties  of  a  daughter,  a  sister, 
a  wife,  and  a  mother.— 
Steele. 
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coUoq.^  to  cut  didoes,  to  be 
frolicsome;  to  cm/  upuhtnes, 
to  play  tricks.    (Am.) 

Cutft.(kut)a.  ctcute,  cunning 

Cuticle,  (kufi-kl)  n.  outer  or 
scnrf-skin  i— n.  cfitis,  true 
skin  or  corium ;— a.  euta'' 
neoua,  ciUic'ular,  belonging 
to  or  on  the  skin. 

Cutlass,  (kutios)  n.  a  ¥road 
one-edge  curving  sword. 

Cutlery,  (kut'lcr-i)  n.  the 
business  of  makingknives, 
forks,  edged  tools,  kc.;—n. 
cat'ler.a  denier  in  knives. 

Cutlet,  (kut'lct)  It.  a  small 
pie  ;c  of  meat,  as  veal,  cut 
ofT  for  cooking  or  cooked. 

Cutltr.  (kufer)  ».  a  swift 
sailing  vessel  with  one  mast 
and  sharp  bowstltat  cut  the 
witer.  [assassin. 

Cut-throat.  (kufthrOt)  n.  an 

Cutting,  (kut'ing}  a.  severe  t 
punj^ent ;— n.  piece  cut  off  j 
mcifiion  ;  a  twig  or  graft. 

Cuttle-fish,  (kut'1-ftsh)  n.  a 
mollusc  with  an  oblong,  de< 


Dab.  (dab)  v.  t.  to  hit  gently; 
to  moisten  ;— n.  a  gentle 
blow ;  a  moist  lump;  a  fish. 

Dabble,  (dab'bl)  r.  i.  to  play 
m  water;  to  do  anything 
in  a  t:-ifling  way  ;— i*.  t.  to 
sprinkle  5  to  spatter ;  —  n. 
dab'hler,  aupcrticiai  doer. 

Dnbchick,  ( dab'chik  )  n.  a 
fmsll  water-fowl  that  t/iiy* 

Dabtfter.(dab'stcr}n.  one  who 
IS  expert  in  anything. 

D^ce.  (dis)  n.  a  river  fish. 

Dactyl,  (dak'til)  h.  a  poetical 
fo-ilt  of  one  long  and  two 
short  syllables,  as  i/ualist. 


*<rrrilv;— a.or  n.  dnetyl'ic. 
rlology  .(dak-tilol'o-jOn. 
of  talking  with  the^n. 


Dactyl* 


gers,  OS  tilt  deaf  and  dumb. 
Dad,  Daddy,  (dad.  dad'i)  n. 

father,  used  oy  children. 
DA'dd,  N.  mouldmg  or  paper 

on  lower  walla  oza  room. 
Daffodil,    (daf'o^il)    n.  a 

flower  of  the  lily  tribe. 
Dagger,  (dag'er;  n.  a  short 

sword  ;m  printing,  a  mark 

of  reference  (t). 


gressed,sack-like  body  con- 
dning  a  knife-Kke  Done, 
and  remarkable  for  its 
power  of  surroundingitself 
with  a  bl.ick.  ink^r  liquid, 
from  which  sepiu  is  made. 

Cycle,  (si'kl)n.  an  interval 
of  time  in  which  events  re- 
occur in  a  certain  order; 
an  jiaglnary  circle  or  orbit 
in  the  heavens ;— a.  cy'clic. 

Cycloid,  (srkloid)n.  a  geo- 
metrical curve  made  bv  a 
point  in  a  circle,  when  the 
circle  is  rolled  along  a 
straight  line;— a.  cycloid'al 

Cyclone,  (si'kldn)  n.  a  rotary 
storm  of  extended  circuit. 

Cyclopean,  (sl-kld-pS'an)  a. 
pertaining  to  the  one-eved 
Cyclops ;  vast ;  gigantic. 

Cyclopedia,  (kI' klO-pe'di-o)  n. 
a  body  of  sciences,  and  the 
bookscontaining  Uiem. 

Cygnet,  (sig'nct)  n.  a  swan. 

Cylinder,  (siliiMler)  n.  long 
circular  body  of  uniform 
diameter ;— a.  eylin'drical, 


D 


Daggle,  (dagi)  v.  i.  to  trail 
in  dirt  or  on  wet  ground. 
— n.  Dagffle-taiL  a  slattern. 

Daguerreotype,  (dtrgerrmp) 
n.  a  picture  on  metal  plates 

Daft,  CI.  stupid ;  giddy;  mad 

Dahlia,  fdafi-a)  n.  a  plant 
bearing  large  beautiful 
flowers  of  rarions  colors. 

Daily,  (da'ii)  a.  n.  and  ad. 
every  day  ;  a  newspaper. 

Dainty,  (d&n'ti)  a.  tooth' 
some  t  fastidious ;  pleasant 
to  the  palate ;  delicious; 
elegant;  tender;— n.  a  deli- 
cacy ; — ad.  dain'tily  ;  —  n. 
dain'tiness.  delicacy. 

Dairy,  (  di'ri )  n.  th*  place 
where  milk  is  kept  and 
butter  and  cheese  made. 

Dais,  (d&'is)  n.  a  raised  floor 
with  a  seat  and  canopy. 

Daisy,  (di'zi)  n.  a  flower 
which  closes  at  night  and 
opens  m  the  morning. 

Dale,  (dal)  n.  a  low  plaeo  or 
valley  betw»en  hills. 

Dalliance,  (dal'i-ans)n.  act  of 
fondness  1  delay. 


roller-\ik.e;—ti.  cyrindrpid, 
oval  body  like  a  cylinder. 

Cymbal,(Bim'bal)n.  a  hollow, 
Drass,  basin-like,  musical  or 
tinkling  instrument,  beaten 
together  in  pairs. 

Cynical,  (sin'ik-al)  a.  surly; 
austere  ;—«</.  cyn'ically. 

Cynic,  (sin'ik)n.  a  morose, 
surly  man  ;  a  snarler;— n. 
cyn  icism,  austerity. 

Cynosure,  (sl'no-snoor)  n.  the 
dog's  foi/,  a  coni>tcIUition 
containing  the  north-star; 
—hence,  anything  that 
strongly  attracts  attention. 

Cypress,  (si'pres)  n.  an  ever- 
green tree  whose  branches 
used  to  be  carried  at  fu- 
nerals; a  symbol  of  death. 

Cyst,  (tist)  n.  bag  of  morbid 
matter  in  animal  bodies. 

Cytherean,  (  sith-e-r£'an  )  a. 
oelonging  to  Venue. 

Czar,  (zar)  n.  the  emperor  of 
Russia  ;—/em.  Cziri'na. 

CzaTOwits,(z&r'o-vits)  u.  the 
eldest  ion  of  the  Czar. 


Dally,  (dam  v.  i.  to  delay  1 
tnfle I  fondle;  play. 

Dam,  (dam)  n.  the  mother  of 
animals  ;  a  bank  to  con- 
fine watery— r.  /.  to  confine. 

Damnge,  (dam'aj;  n.  injury  ; 
hurt ;  loss  ;  harm  to  prop- 
erty or  person  i—pl.  com- 
pensation for  loss  or  injury; 
—v.  t.  to  take  injury  ;—r.  t. 
to  injure ;  to  hurt ;— a.  dam'- 
ageable,  liable  to  injnrj'. 

Damask,  (dam'ask)  n .  figured 
stuff,  of  linen,  c(»tton,  or 
wool;—;;,  t.  to  flower  o.- 
variegate.  as  cloth. 

Dame,  (dam)  w.  a  lady;  a 
matron :  mitstress  of  a  hoiue 

Damn,  (dnm)  v.  f.  to  con- 
demn ;  to  sentence  to  eter- 
nal punishment;— n.  dam- 
na'tion  ;  —  a  <fj*.  dam '  no- 
toiy,  niinous,woful;dam'- 
naole,  bad ;  hateful ;  perni- 
cious;— ad.  dum'nably  ;— 
n.  dam'nablencss,  iMdnesa 

Damp,  (damp)  a.  moivt ;  hu- 
mid; watery ;— a.  moibt  air; 
fog;lowne8aof  spirits;— />{. 
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All  Are  not  saints   that  go  to 

church. — Italian. 
All  are  not  soldiers  that  go  to 

the  wars. — ^Spanish, 


All  cats  9^  grey  in  the  dark.-r- 

SCOTCH. 

All  cruelty  springs  from  weak- 
ness. (Lat.}^-SEN£CA. 
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dansrerous  vapors  in  mines, 
&c.; — r.  t,  to  wet;  to  dispiriti 
discourage  ;~-ad.  dampiyi 
—71.  damb'uess,  humidity. 

Damper,  (darap'er)  is.  valve 
in  a  Mtove,  furnace,  or  pipe; 

-  an  occurrence  which  </amp« 
the  spirits,  discourages,  etc. 

Damocl,  (dam'zel)n-  a  young 
woman:  a  girl. 

Damson,  (dam'zn)  n.  a  small 
hiack  plum,  {dam'tucene.) 

Dance,  (dans)  v.  t.  to  move 
with  measured  steps  to 
music ;— r.  f.  to  make  to 
dance  or  jump  ; — n.  a  step- 
ping to  the  sound  of  music; 
— »M.  danc'er ;  danc'ing,  the 
act  or  art  of  moving  in  the 
dance.— To  dance  attend- 
ance, is  to  be  constantly  in 
another's  company,  %har^ 
er-nn,  a  dani^lcr. 

Dandelion,  (dan-de-irun)  n. 
a  common  plant  with  a  yel* 
hiw  flower  and  naked  stalk, 
so  called  from  the  jagged 
tooth-like  edges  of  its  leaf. 

Dandle,  (dan'dl;  v.  t.  to'shake 
on  the  knee  t  to  fondle 
or  toss  in  the  arms,  as  a 
baby  :p.,a.  dan'dled,pettcd 

Dandruff,  (dan'dnif  )n.  scurf 
on  the  head  ;— to  get  one's 
dander  up,  is  to  get  iuto  a 
passion  or  show  spirit. 

Dandy,  (dan'di)  n.  a  fop. 

Danger,  (diLn'jer)n.  ezpoa- 
ure  to  .evil,  nsk  or  hazard; 
—a.  dan'ercrouR,  unsafe,  in- 
secure x—ad.  dan'gerously. 

Dangle,(dang'g1)f.i.to  hang 
loose  and  shaky  ;  to  follow 
any  one  about ;— r.  t.  to 
make  to  dangle;— n.  dang^- 
Icr,  one  who  hangs  about 
others,  esp.  women. 

Dank,  (dangk)  a.  moist; 
damp ;— n.  moisture. 

Dapper,  (dan'er)  a,  little; 
active;  brisk:  ne4t;  spruce. 

Dapple,  (dapi)  a.  grey,  with 
spots,  like  an  apple  ;— v.  t. 
to  variegate  witn  spots. 

Dare,  (dAr)  v.  ».  Ipret.  durst] 
to  have  Rufllcient  eoura^ ; 
to  venture  ;— v,  t.  to  defy; 
to  challenge;— a.  dar'ing, 
intrepia.  fearless;— n.  bold- 
ness;—ac/.  dar'ingly,  audft* 
ciously,  boldly ;  valuutiy. 

Dark,  (dark)  a.  void  of  ligSti 
obsourei  secrtt  i— iLffloomi 
obMurity  t  statt  of  ignor- 


ance;  —  ad.  dark'ly  ; — is. 
dark'ness,  want  of  light. 
Darken  (dark'n)  v.  t.  or  i.  to 
make  or  grow  dark  ;  stupi- 
fy ;  render  ignorant ;  sully; 
—adia.  dark'ish,  dusky; 
darl'aome,  gloomy ;  d<xrif. 


Una,  being  in  the  dark. 

Darling,  (dar'ling)  a.  dearlr 
beloved;— n.  one  much 
loved;  a  favorite ;pet word 

Dam,  ( dim  )  v.  <.  to  mend 
rents  in  socks  or  any  gar- 
ment^-n.  the  place  darned. 

Dart,  (dirt)  n.  a  pointed  wea- 

Son  •— ».  t.  or  I.  to  fly  aa  a 
art;  hurl  suddenly. 

Dash,  (dash)  v.  t.  to  strike 
against;  to  blot  out;  de- 
stroy; frustrate  t  mix  or 
adulterate ;  —  a.  dash'ing, 
rushing,  reckless,  showy, 
hasty,  rush;  aci.  diish'inlfly; 
— n.  a  ru!«hing  or  violentun- 
^et;  n  blow ;  this  mark  (— ). 

Dastard,  (das'tard)  ».  one 
who  meanly  shrinks  from 
danger ;  a  cowardly  fellow; 
—a.  and  ad.  dastard'ly;- 
ns.  das'tardness,  das'tard- 
liness,  cowardliness. 

Data,(da't«)  n.p/.  facts  given 
or  admitted  from  which 
other  facta  may  be  de- 
duced; jtjngr.  da'tum,  a  fact. 

Date,  (dfU)  n.  the  time  o<  an 
event  or  transaction;  a 
stipulated  time ;  duration; 
the  fruit  of  the  palm  tree; 
—V.  L  to  note  the  time  of 
an  act  or  event ;— v.  t.  to 
reckon:  to  begin. 

Dative,  ( dot'iv )  a.  that  is 
eivcn  orappointcd;— «.the 
third  of  the  six  Latineases 
—  generally  indicated  in 
English  by  to  or  /or. 

Daub,  (dawb)  v.  t.  to  smear 
with  mortar,  mud,  or  soft 
matter;  to  paint  coarsely  ; 
— H.  a  coarse  painting ;— 9. 
daub'y,  ropy,  glutinous. 

Daughter,  (Uaw'ter)  n.  % 
female  descen  dant  t  — n. 
daugh'ter-in-law,  a  son's 
wife :— a.  daugh'terly.  like 
a  daughter ;  dutiful. 

Daunt,  (dawnt)  v.  t.  to  dit- 
courage ;  to  frighten. 

Dauntless,  (dawnriea)  a. 
bold;  fearless:— a<f.  daunf* 
Icsslv  i— n.  dauntleasnesa. 

Daw,  f  daw)  n.  a  sort  of  erow. 

Dawdle,  (daWdl)  a.  a  parMO 


who  loiters  over  work  :— w. 
(.  to  work  wl:h  indiffer- 
ence and  inattention. 

Dawn, (don)  v.  i.  to  bo^in  to 
grow  light;  to  begin  to 
open  and  expand,  aa  the 
understanding;—*,  break 
of  day ;  first  rise  or  appear^ 
ance  i — n.  dAwn'ing. 

Day,  (d&)  n.  the  time  from 
Bunrise  to  aunset;  24  hours, 
the  tune  the  earth  takes  to 
make  a  revolution. 

Day-book,  (dA'book)  n.  daUy 
journal  of  accounts. 

Daybreak,  (di'brftk)  n.  first 
appearaince  of  daylight  ;— 
tt.  aayiight,  light  of  the  sun 

Day-dream,  (da-<1i'toi)  n.  a 
dreaming  or  musing  while 


awake  \  any  thing  unreal. 

Day-lily,  (di'liri)n.  a  lily 
tliat  blooms  da  ring  the  day 
or  for  a  day  only. 

Day-spriog,  (di spring)  n. 
nse  of  tlie  dnwn  ;  rise. 

Day-star,  (da'st&r)  ».  lost  star 
to  disup|ienr  before  day; 
the  morning  star. 

Daze,  (daz)  t<.  t.  to  dazzle.n. 

Dazzle,  (daz'l)  tf.  t.  to  over- 
power with  any  strong  bril- 
liancy ;— <k/.  dazz'lingly. 

Deacon,  (de'kn)ii.  a  church 
officer  \-/em.  dea'coness. 

Dead,  (ded)  a.  destitute  of 
life  ;  deceased ;  tliat  never 
had  life;  deathlike;  use- 
less ;  dull;  cold  nnd  cheer- 
less ;  without  vegetation  ;— 
n.  gloom  ;  stillness;- n.  pi. 
tlioee  who  arc  dead ;— a. 
deadly,  fatal,  implacable; 
— iM.  dead'lincss.  sureness, 
fatality  ;  dead'neax.  dry- 
ness; want  of  spiiit  or  life. 

Deaden,  ( dcd'n  )  v.  t.  to  de- 
prive partly  of  vigor  or  sen- 
sation ;  to  lessen  or  muiBe, 
as  a  voice  which  is  heard 
through  afloororiuterven- 
Ing  wall ;  to  blunt;  deafen. 

Deadhead,  (ded'hed)  n.  one 
who  ndes  in  public  con- 
veyancea  or  attends  thea> 
ters,  &c.,  on  a  free  pai>s. 

Dead-language,  (ded-lang'- 
gwig)  n.  one  not  spoken. 

Dead-Tetter,  (ded'let^r)  n.an 
unclaimed  letter;  a  law 
which  unot  enforced. 

Dead-light,  (ded'lit)  n.  a  slid- 
ing board  window. 

DeaStoek,  (ded'lok)ii.  a  stata 
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AH  nobility  in  ks  beginning  was 
somebcxly's  naturalsuperiority. 
— Emerson. 

All  oratoi3  are  dumb  when  beauty 


pleads.  (Rape  of  Lucretia.)^' 
Shakespeare. 
All  objects  lose  by  too  familiar 
a  view. — Dryden. 
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of  affair*  which  is  apPA- 
rently  unnlterable,  «b  the 
lever  of  an  engine  irhich 
Btopft  and  will  not  move. 

Deaf,  (def)  a.  dull  of  hear- 
inz ;  unable  to  heai*  at  all ; 
not  willing  to  hear  <  inat- 
tentive i—ad.  deafly  ;— ii. 
deaf'neu;— n.  deqf-naiuet  a 
deaf  and  dumb  penon. 

Deafen,  (def'n)v.  t.  to  make 
deaf;  to  render  Impervi- 
ous to  sound  t  to  stun. 

Deal.  (d£l )  R.  a  part ;  quan- 
tity ;  boards,  *c.;— r.  t.  to 
distribute :  to  trade  y-v.  i.  to 
transact  business  :  to  |ict ; 
to  divide  playing  cards. 

Dealer,  (d€l'er)  n.  a  trader. 

Dean,  (  den  )  n.  dignitary  of 
a  diocese  « the  president  of 
the  faculty  in  a  college  ;— 
».  dean'ery,  a  dean's  house. 

Dear,  (dir)  a.  costlv  ;  high- 
priced  ;  scarce  «  beloved  ; 
regarded  with  affection ;— 
H.  a  person  beloved  \—wi. 
dearly  ;— «.  dear'ness »— a. 
dear-bought,  obtained  by 
great  sacrifices. 

Dearth,  (derth)  n.  scarcity  ; 
want  t  need  i  barrenncaa  i 
sterility  t  famine. 

Death,  (deth)ii.  extinction 
of  life  t  manner  of  dringt 
mortality  t  —  Rii.  dtatA'-bedf 
bed  of  a  dying  person; 
dtnih'tdoor,  briitk  or  edge 
of  the  grave  ^-<K0'''■  death'- 
less,  immortal,  undying; 
deathlike,  hfeless,  stilL 

Death-warrant  (  deth '  wor- 
ant)  n.  an  order  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  one  under  sen- 
tence of  death ;  any  disease 
or  fatality  that  ends  life* 
or  hope  of  life. 

Debar,  (dc-bir')  v.  1  to  hin- 
der :  prevent ;  exclude. 

Debark,  (d«-bark')  r.  t.  to 
land  from  a  ^hip ;— r».  de- 
bark ation.  a  disembarking 

Debase,  ( d§-bis' )  v.  i.  to 
lessen ;  to  adulterate ;  to  de- 
grade ;  to  demoralize. 

Debasement,  <dS-bis'mcnt> 
II.  degradation:  adultera- 
tion ;— <».  dcbas'ing,  tower- 
ing, ftc.;— a'/,  debaslngly. 

Debate.  ( M-hiXy  v.  t.  to  dis- 

6 lite ;  discuss  t^v.  t.  to  de- 
berate:  aignei— s.  discua* 
sion  :  —n.  debif eri— a.  dc- 
baTablf,  open  to  dispute. 


Debauch,  (de-bawch')  n.  ex- 
cess in  eating  and  drink- 
ing :— V.  f.  to  seduce ;  to 
▼iUate;  to  corrupt ;—««. de- 
bauchee (deb'o-shi)  a  rake; 
a  drunkard  i  d^xxwch'eiy, 
lewdness ;  intcmpenmee ; 
eormption  of  fidelity ;  ae- 
duction  from  duty. 

Debenture,  (di-benffir)  n.  a 
written  evidence  of  debt ; 
certificate  entitling  an  ex- 
porter of  imported  goods 
to  a  drawback,  or  repay- 
ment of  duty. 

DebUitate.  (de.bfl'i4ftt>  r.  (. 
to  render  feeble ;  to  bring 
down  the  strength  ;  make 
languid  ;— n.  debility,  a 
weak  action  of  tlie  animal 
functions ;  sickness. 

Debit,  (deb'it)  a.  a  debt  or 
something  due ;  an  entry 
on  the  debtor  s^de  of  an 
account  \—v.  t.  to  charge. 

Debonair,  (deb-d-nar*)  a.  el- 
egant ;  well-bred ;  gay. 

Debouch,  (de-boosIO  r.  i.  to 
march  out  of  a  narrovr  pass 
or  confined  j>lace  \—n.  d£- 
bpuchure',  nver's  mouth. 

Debris,  (dft-breO  a.  rubbish, 
broken  pieces  of  rock,  &c. 

Debt,  (det^  n.  what  one  owes 
to  another,  or  becomes  lia- 
ble to  do  or  suffer. 

Debtor,  (defur)!!.  one  who 
owes ;  debtoi^ide  accounts. 

Debut,  (di-boo')  n.  a  first  ap- 
pearance before  the  public, 
as  an  actor's ;  a  beginning 
or  first  attempt 

Decade.  (d€-ki(l')  n.  06)  ten. 

Decadence  (de-ki'dcns)  n. 
state  of  decay  ;  decline. 

Decagon,  (deVa-gon>  %.  a 
plane  figure  of  ten  sideii 
and  angles  :  — n.  deeahe'- 
dron,  a  solid  figure  having 
ten  bases  or  sides. 

Dccsdogue,  (dek'c-log)  n.  the 
ten  commandments. 

Decamp,  (d£-kamp')  v.  t.  to 
Koaway,  csp.  secretly. 

Decampn[ient  ( d§  -  kamp'- 
ment)  a.  sudden  flight 

Dccangular,(dek-anggii-lar) 
a,  having  ten  angles. 

Decant,  (d£-kanr 5  v.  t.  to 
pour  on  or  out,  learing 
sediment;— n.  dicanta'tion . 

Decanter,  (dS-kanrer)  n.  an 
omampatal  giais  vessel. 

I>ecapitkte,(dl4cap'l-tit)  v.  t. 


to  behead ;  to  lop  off  the 
top ;— n.  dSeapitrtion. 

Decapod,  (dek'a-pod/n.  one 
of  the  shell-Ash  which  have 
ten  feet  or  claws,  as  crabs. 

Decarbonize.Cde-kir'bon-I  s; 
V.  t.  to  deprive  of  carbon. 

Decastyle,  (dek'a-stU)  a.  a 
portico  with  ten  styles  or 
eolumns  in  front 

DecasylUbie,  (dek-a-siUb'- 
ik>a.  having  ten  syllables. 

Decay,  (di-ki')  n.  a  falling 
into  a  worse  or  leM  p«rfcct 
state;  a  passineaway;— r.  i. 
to  wither ;  f  alif  rom  a  state 
of  health  or  excellence. 

Decease,  (di-sf  s')  n.  depart* 
urc  from  hf e ;  desth  ;— *.  i. 
todie;-.<i.  and  a.  dectnued', 
dece'dcnt,  the  person  dead. 

Deceit  (de.««r)  a.  act  of  de- 
ceivingt  treacnerriartifire? 
—a.  deceit* ful,  fnsincere  ; 
misleading!  — 0d.  deceit- 
fully ^-n.  deceit'fulness.- 

Dccenrable,  (  dd-sCv'a-bl )  n. 
easily  misled  ;— n.  deceiv'- 
ableness ;  ttd.  deceiv'ablv. 

Deceive,  (d«-s*v')  v.  t.  to  de- 
lude, ensnare,  mislead  the 
mind  ;  impose  on  ;  disap- 
point; cheat;— n.  deceiv'er. 

December,  (de-sem'her)  n. 
the  last  month  of  the  year. 

Decemvirate,  (de-som'vir.*t) 
n.  government  by  ten  ;— a. 
deccm'vir,  me  ot  the  ten. 

Decennial,  (  dS-sen'yal  )  a. 
consisting  of,  or  happening 
every  ten  years;— n.  d6- 
cenn'arv,  term  of  ten  years. 

Decent,  (d€'scnt)  tu  becom- 
ing ;  fit ;  modest :  proper  ; 
moderate  ;  tolerable  x—aJ. 
de'ccntly  ;- n.  de'ce ncy. 

Deception,  (dc-sep'nhun)  n. 
act  of  deceiving ;  hnposi- 
tion ;— a.  dccep'tive,  de- 
ceitful; false;— <w/.  deccp'- 
tively;— n.  dcrep'tivencbs. 

Decide,  (d£-«Id')  v.  t.  or  r.  to 
determine ;  finish  ;  settle ; 
—a.  dccld'abic,  adjustable. 

Decided,  (dc-sM'ed)  o.  reso- 
lute ;  unmistakable  ;  clear ; 
ad.  d^cid'edlv,  absolutely. 

Deciduous,  (dl-«id'u-us)  o. 
falling  off  in  autumn,  as 
leaves ;  not  pennnnent : 
hence,  trees  which  lose 
their  foliage  in  autumn  are 
eaAcd  deciduous  trees ;— a. 
docid'uousneaa. 
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AH  cry,  tnd  no  wool.  (Hadibras.) 
— Butler. 

All  delights  are  sweeter  in  ex- 
pectation than  enjoyment;  all 


spiritual    pleasures    more   in 
fruition    than    expectation. — 
Feltham. 
All  is  fair  in  love  and  war. 
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Decimal,  (des'i-nial)  a.  num- 
bered or  proceeding  by 
tens  ;—n.  a  fraction  baring 
ten  or  aoine  power  of  ten 
for  its  denominator  ;—<x<i. 
dec'iraolly,  by  tent,  ice. 

Decimate,  (det'i-m&t)  v.Lto 
take  the  tentli  part  of ;  to 
kill  off  erery  tenth  ntan  ; 
to  ravage  with  a  fatal  dis- 
ease ;—n.  dccima'tion. 

Decipher,  (di-sl'fer)  v.  t.  to 
explain  secret  wntine;  to 
unfold ;  unravel;— a.  deci'- 
phcrable ;  -».  d€ci'phcrer. 

Decision,  (d£-sizh'un)  n.  de- 
tertninatiooi  firmness.will, 
promptness  t  settlement. 

Decisive.  (di-»l'slv)  a.  finnl, 
positive  '.—a J.  decis'ivoly, 
conclusively  ;~n.  decis'ive- 
ness,  positiveness. 

Deck,  (dek)  r.  t.  to  dress  i 
adorn;  set  off ;  embellish  i 
~^n.  the  floor  of  a  ship. 

Declaim,  (di-klim')  v.  t.  to 
speak  with  passion  ;  —  n. 
dcclaim'er,  a  loud  sneaker. 

Declamntion,  (  dek  -  la-  ma - 
shun )  n.  a  haranf^ue :  a 
noiity  speech,  for  clisphv. 

Declamatory,  (di-klnni'a- 
tor-i}a.  without  solid  argu- 
ment ;  rhetorical ;  appeal- 
ing to  the  passions. 

Declaration,  (dek-ln-r&'shun) 
n.  a  motion  <  written  afHr- 
mation ;  publication  x^-a^s. 
declafatiye,  declar'atory, 
making  declaration  ;  ex- 
planatory ;—(k<«.  deelar'a- 
tively.  declar'atorily. 

Declare,  (de-klAr'>  o.  t.  or  i. 
to  affirm ;  say:  tell ;  assert 

Declension,  (d£-klen'shun) 
n.  corruption  of  morals;  act 
of  declining ;  decay  ;  de- 
scent ;  in  gram,  change  of 
termination  for  the  several 
cases  of  nouns,  pronouns, 
ftc,  as  dog,  dogs,  axe, 
axes,  hero's,  heroes*,  heroes 

Declinable.  (de-kUn'-a-bl)  a. 
that  may  be  declined;  hav- 
ing inflection  for  the  dif- 
ferent cases  of  nouns,  &c. 

Declination,  ( dek  -  lin  -i-' 
shun)n.  act  of  declining; 
refusal ;  deviation ;  decay; 
in  astr.  the  distance  from 
the  cslestial  equator. 

Decline,  (de-klin')  v.  t  to 
f afli  deonr*  detiate;  bend  ; 
le«n;  to^«w  to  an  end  i— 


V.  (.  to  shun  ;  refuse  ;  turn 
away  from;  to  give  the 
changes  of  a  word ;— n.  de- 
cay ;  diminution ;  devia- 
tion; ji  falling  off;  a  grad- 
ual smking  of  the  bodily 
functions ;  consumption. 

Declivitous,  (de-kliv'ii-us)  a. 
sloping ;  descending. 

Declivity,  (d6-kliv'i-li)  n.  a 
slope ;  gradual  descent. 

Decoct,(dd-kokt')  v.  t.  to  boil. 

Decoction,  (de-kok'ithun)  n. 
a  preparation  by  boiling. 

Decollate,  (de-korit)  r.  t.  to 
t>ehead ;— n.  dccolla'tion. 

Decolor,  (di-kul'uri  decolor- 
ize, ^dJ-kuI'urlz)  r.  t.  to 
deprive  of  color;— »».  d8- 
cof'orant,  a  substance  that 
bleaches  or  removes  color: 
decoloration,  the  removal 
or  absence  ot  color. 

Decompose,  (de-kom-pdzO  *'. 
t.  to  separate  constituent 
parts ;— a.  decompos'able, 
resolvable  into  elements. 

Decomposition.  (  dd-kom-pO- 
zi8h'im)».  resolution  into 
constituent  parts:  decay. 

Decompound,  (d€-kom- 
pound')  V.  t.  and  a.  tocom- 
pound  a  second  time. 

Decorate,  (dek'6--it)  r.  *.  to 
adorn ;  embellish ;  beautif  v; 
— n.  decora'tion,  embellish- 
ment ;  ornament ;— a.  dec'- 
orative,  adorning,  suited  to 
adorn  ;— «.  decora'tor. 

Decorous,  (de-kd'rus)  o.  be- 
coming ;  decent  t  suitable ; 
proper;— ad.  deco'rouslr. 

Deco  r^cate,  (  df -kor't  i-kdt ) 
t'.  t.  to  strip  of  bark.&c.:— 
».  dccortica'tion,  a  depriv- 
ing of  bark,  husk,  or  peel. 

Decorum.  (d«-kd'rum)  n. 
propriety  of  speech  or  be- 
havior ;  good  order. 

Decoy,  (de-koy)  v.  t.  to  al- 
lure into  a  snare;  entice; 
entrap;— n.  a  lure  ;  a  bait. 

Decrease,  (de-krfs')  r.  t.  to 
make  less; — v.  i.  to  become 
less  in  any  sense;— n.  a 
growing  less  ;  Joss;— /jtw. 
and  a.  decreos'ing;— a</. 
decreas'ingly.  leas  and  lean 

Decree,  (d5-kr60 1?.  t.  to  de- 
termine ;  order;  appoint:— 
a,  dec'retory  ;— n.  an  edict; 
sentence  ;  Is^w ;  order  by 
one  in  anthority  ;  a  prede- 
termined purpose. 


Decrement,  (dek'r6-ment>  n. 
m  trowing  lens;  quantity 
lost;— a.  decres'cent,  be- 
coming gradually  less. 

Decrepit,  (dC-krep'it)  a.  In- 
firm ;  wasted  by  nge  ;  in 
the  last  stage  of  decav:- 1«. 
decrepitude,  decrepltnesa, 
feeble  state  of  ota  i«i;t>- 

Decrepltate,  (de-crep'i-tat)  r. 
t.  to  roast  in  heat  with  a 
crackling  noise,  as  salts. 

Decretal,  (di-kre'tal)  a.  con- 
taining a  decree ;— n.  papal 
letter  or  decrees. 

Decry,  (de'kri')  v.  t.  to  cry 
down  ;  clamor  ngnlnst ;— it. 
decri'al,  condemnation. 

Decumbent,  (dS-kum'bent) 
a.  lying  down;  recunsbcnt; 
reclining  on  the  ground  ;— 
n.  decum'bence,  the  act  or 
posture  of  lying  down. 

DecussMte,  Cde-kus'it)  v.  t.  to 
intersect  at  acute  angles  ; 
to  cross  in  the  form  of  an 
X ;  to  cross,  as  lines,  &c.; — a. 
crossed  ;  arranged  in  pairs 
which  alternately  cross 
each  other  t—n.  decussa'- 
tion,  intersection,  as  X. 

Decuple,  (dek'u-pl)  a.  ten- 
fold;-n.  a  number  ten 
times  repeated  ;—tJ.  t.  to 
make  tenfold:  a.d«ctt'ple<t 

Decurrent,  (dS-kur'ent)  a. 
extending  downwards;  — 
ad.  dccurr'ently,  down. 

Dedicate,  (ded'i-kate)  v.  t.  to 
consecrate  i  set  apart ;  to 
devote  wholly  or  chiefly  ; 
to  inscribe  to  any  one. 

Dedication,  (ded-i-kft'shun) 
n.  conitecration  to  God; 
solemn  appropriation ;  an 
address  to  a  patron,  pre- 
flxcd  to  a  booK  ;— n.  dfed'- 
icator ;— o.  ded'icatory. 

Deduce,  (d6-dQs')  v.  t.  to 
draw  as  an  inference ;  to 
conclude  from  reasoning; 
— n.  deduce'mcnt.  infer- 
ence ;  —  adj:  d§duc '  ibie. 
deduct '  ive,  that  may  be 
gathered  from  premises. 

Deduct.  (dC-dukt)  r.  t.  to 
take  from  ;  to  subtract ;  to 
separate;— n.  deduc'tion, 
an  abatement,  inference. 

Deed,  (ded)  ii.  an  action;  ex- 
ploit; a  writing  tc  convey 
Eroperty  ;— r.  t.  to  transfer 
y  deeo;— a.  dcedless,  un- 
known to  fame  I  not  IcgaL 
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An  feet  tread  not  in  one  shde. 
All  finery  is  a  sign  of  Uttleness. 
(Ger.)— Lavater.  [Ful, 

Light,  God's  eldest  daughter, — 


All  fools  are  not  knaVes;  bnt  ^1 

knaves  are  fools. 
All    great    minds    sympathize. 

(Ger.) — Lavatbr. 
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Deem,  («lem)  r.  t.  or  i.  to 
believe ;  to  think;  to  jud^. 

Deep,  (de{))  a.  far  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  profouad  i  very  utiU; 
intense;  sunk  low ;  low  or 
grave;  secret;  wise  and 
penetrating ;  cunniof;:--}t. 
the  seaj  an  abyss  j  —  orf. 
deep'ly ;— «.  deop'ness. 

Deepen,  (dep'u)  v.t.  to  make 
more  deep  t  intensify ; 
darken  ;—  v.  t.  to  become 
deeper  or  more  gloomy. 

Deer,  (der)  n.  a  Quadruped 
of  several  species,  as  the 
stag,  reindeer,  &c.  i  —  n. 
acerstalking,  the  liuntmg 
of  deer  by  stealing  upon 
them  unawares. 

Deface,  (de-f&s  )  v.  t.  to  dis. 
figure;  erase;  mar;--/i. 
deface'mcnt,   oblitemtion. 

Defalcate,  (  de-fal'k&t )  v.  t. 
tn  lop  off  ;  to  deducta  part 
of,  used  chiefly  of  money  ; 
to  appropriate  money  in 
trust;— Its.  defalca'tion,  a 
diminution,  a  deficit  of 
funds  in  one's  care ;  defal- 
c&t'or,  an  embez/.ler. 

Defamation  ,(def-a-mrshun ) 
n.  slander;  reproach;  as- 
persion ;— a.  defam'atory, 
injurious,  ealumnious. 

Defame,  (d^-fim)  v,  t.  to 
take  away  one's  reputation  t 
to  speak  evil  ofj-n.  de- 
fftm  er,  m  Blandercr. 

Default,  (de-fawlr>  n.  omU- 
ston ;  failure ;  offence ;  de- 
fect ;  neglect  of  duty  ;  dis- 
regard of  law;— 1».  I.  to  fail 
through  neglect  of  duty; 
to  fail  to  pay. when  due; 
to  fail  to  appear  in  court 
when  called  upon. 

Defaulter,  ( di-fawlfer  )  n. 
one  who  steals  money  eu- 
truKted  to  his  care. 

Defeasible,  f  du-f£z'i-bl)  a. 
that  may  oe  defeated  or 
annulled ;— iw.  def eas'ible- 
Bess,  dcfe>is'ance,  annull- 
ing; miking  void. 

Defeat,  (de-f«t)  v.  t.  to  undo 
or  render  null  and  void;  to 
frustrate ;  to  overcome  %  to 
ruin ;— ».  an  undoing  ;  a 
frustration  of  plans ;  over- 
throw, as  of  an  army. 

Defecate,  (defe-kAt)  v.  t.  to 
purify;  purge  liquors  from 
lees  i—n,  def'^i'tion. 

D«feet,  (dd-fekf)  b.  want: 


fault;  blemish  ;  absence  of 
something  neceiuiary  ;— a. 
dcfcc'tive,  imperfect!— flt/. 
def  ec'tivcly ;— ».def  cc'ti  vc- 
ncsv,  fauUiness;— a.  defec'- 
tible,  liable  to  defect,  &c. 

Defection,  (di-fek'shun)n.  a 
falling  away  from  duty  ; 
failure }  revolt;  apostasy. 

Defence,  (dc-fenn')  n.  pro- 
tection ;  security  ;  guard  ( 
Justification;  apology ;*vin- 
[ication  ;  a  defendant's 
plea  ;  art  of  self-defence. 

Defenceless,  (de-fensies)  tu 
unguarded  i  unarmed ; — 
ad.  defeiicelesely  i— ».  de- 
fen  celessn  ess  t  weakness. 

Defend,Xde-feud')  v.  t.  or  t. 
to  guard  <  protect;  support; 
assert ;  mnintain  ;  secure  i 
repel;  m  law,  to  resist,  as  a 
claim  ;  to  contert ;— a.  de- 
fcns'ibte,  maintainable; 
capable  of  vindication  ;— 
ni.  defend'er,  champion; 
defend'ant,  a  defender;  m 
law,  a  person  accused  or 
sued ;  defensibleness,  not 
easily  assailed ;  strength. 

Defensive,  (de-fensiv)  a. 
adapted  to  protect;  in  a 
state  of  defence  ;— ».  safe- 
guard; posture  of  defence; 
—ml.  defens'iveh'. 

Defer,(de-fer'>v.  t.toputoff; 
to  delay  to  anotlier  time; 
courteously  waive  objec- 
tions ;  yield  to  the  wishes 
or  opinions  of  another;— v. 
t.  to  submit  to  ;  lay  before. 

Deference,  (def'er-ens)  n. 
yielding  to  another;  re- 
gard;  respect ;  submission 
totheopinion  of  another;— 
a.  def eren'tial,  respectful ; 
—ad.  deferen'tially. 

Deflanee,(de-frans)Jt.  a  chal- 
lenge ;  contempt  of  danger 

Deficient,  ( de-fish'ent )  o. 
wanting ;  imperfect ;  —  n. 
defi'ciency,  a  falling  short; 
defect ;— iv7.  deficiently. 

Deficit,  (de'fi-sii)  «.  want ; 
balanceon  the  wrong  side. 

Defile,  (de-fll)  n.  a  narrow- 
passage;  lane;— v.  t.  to  pol- 
lute; to  make  foul  or  im- 
pure ;  to  violate ;  taint;— f?. 
f .  to  file  off,  as  troops  x—n$. 
defll'er,  one  who  pollutes, 
ftc;  defllc'ment,  foulness. 

Define,  (dS-fin')  r.  I.  to  fimit; 
Id  mm  oat }  ezpUin  the 


meaning,  of  t  to  determine 
with  precision  t— a.  dctiu'- 
able,  as  a  word  »— tc.  defi- 
nite, bounded  ;  fixed  ;  ex- 
act ;  certain ;  —  ad.  def- 
initely ;— «.  definttencM. 

DcfinitioD,  (det'i-nish'uu)  n. 
a  description  of  the  essen- 
tial properties  of  a  thing  : 
an  explanation  pf  the  exact 
meaning  of  a  word,  term,&e 

Definitive,  (  d€-fin'it-iv  )  o. 
determinate ;  final :— n.  an 
adjective  used  to  limit  the 
extent  of  the  sicnificatiun 
of  a  noun  ;- arf.  definit- 
ively, precisely,  positively. 

Deflagrate,  (defla-grftt)  v.  t. 
to  burn  ;— n«.  dcnagni'tion; 
deflagra'tor,  a  galvanic  m- 
stntment  for  producmg  ra- 
pid combustion. 

Defteot,  (de-flekt)  v.  t.  or  t. 
to  turn  aside:  bend  from  a 
right  line;  dip  ;— n.  deflec'- 
tion,  deviation,  fre. 

Deflorate,  (de-fld'rit)  a.  past 
the  flowering  state,  as  an 
anther  after  it  has  shed  its 

{)olIen;— n.  diflora'tion,  se- 
ection :  careful  culling. 

Deflour,  (  d^-flour* )  v.  t.  tq 
deprive  of  flowers  ;  to  take 
away  original  grace  and 
beauty  ;  to  ravish. 

Defluxion,  (d§-fluk'shun)  n. 
a  flow  of  liumors  or  fluida 
downward  ;  catarrh. 

Defoliation,  (de-fd-li-4'sh«n) 
fi.  falling  of  leaves. 

Deforce,  (de-f6rs')  v.  t.  in 
law,  to  keep  out  of  posses- 
sion by  force;— n.  deforce'- 
ment.  a  Wrongful  holding. 

Deform,  (d£-fomi')  v.  t.  to 
mar :  to  disfigure  in  form: 
— n.  d€fonWity,  ugliness  of 
shape  or  character. 

Defraud,  (dC-frawd')  v.  t.  to 
cheat  or  deceive;  to  deprive 
of  by  fraud  ;  to  withhold 
wrongfully;  o.  def Mud'ed. 

Defray,  (dd-fra')  v.t.  to  bear 
or  pay,  as  expenses;- n.  de- 
frayment, payment. 

Defunct,  (d«-fungkt')  a.  de- 
ceased ;  dead ;  lifeless. 

Defy.  (Ai-fV)  v.  t.  to  dare ; 
challenge  ;  treat  with  con- 
tempt ;  disown  ;  brave  ;— 
a.  defl'ant,  bold,  saucy. 

Degenerate,  fd€-jen'er-at)  a. 
having  declined  in  moral 
worth;    having    lo|t  th« 
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All  excess  is  ill,  but  drunkenness 
is  of  the  worst  sort;  he  that  is 
drunk  is  not  a  man,  because  he 
is  for  so  long  void  of  reason, 


that  distinguishes  man  from  a 
beast. — Wm.  Penn. 
All  habits  gather  by  unseen  de- 
grees.— Dryden. 
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noblcncM  of  race  i—v.  i.  to 
•ink  belpwor  to  be  unwor- 
thy of  one's  ancestry  i  to 
fall  from  a  nobler  ataM  ;  to 
be  or  to  grow  vrorse  ;—<id. 
degen'erately ;— n«.  degen'- 
erateness,  dcffen'eracy,  de- 

Snem'tion.  decline;  moral 
11 ;  state  of  fniilt. 

Deglutition,  (dcg-in-tish'nn) 
n.  act  of  swallowing. 

Degrade,  (de-grid*)  v.  t.  to 
deprive  of  office  or  dig- 
nity i  to  lower  in  character 
or  Talue  i  to  dingrace ;— n. 
degrad&'tion,  disgrace;  a 
•tale  of  being  degraded. 

Degree,  (d§-gre')  n.  a  step  : 
extent  t  the  SOUth  part  of 
a  circle;  69  geeeraphical 
miles ;  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion conferred  br  unirer- 
sities;  position;  atndninent. 

Deify,  (de'i-fl)  v.  t.  to  exalt 
to  the  rank  of  a  deity;  to 
worshiD ;— ii.  deifica'tion. 

Deign,  (a&n)  i>.  t.  to  conde- 
scend; V.  t.  to  grant;  allow. 

Deiitm,  (de'iznt)  n.  a  denial 
of  divine  revelation. 

Deist,  (de'ut )  n.  one  who  be- 
lieves in  the  existence  of 
God,  but  not  m  revealed 
religion  : — a.  deist'ical. 

Deity,  (de'i-ti)  n.  Gad,  a  god. 

Deject,  (dC-Jekr)  v.  t.  to  cobt 
down  ;  tu  dicpirit. 

Dejected,  (^de-jekt'ed)  a.  cast 
.down  ;  dupiritcd  ',—a<l.  de- 
ject'edly  ;—iw.  dejtfct'ed- 
uess.dejeu'tion,  lowuess  of 
•pints ;  depression. 

Dejeuner.  (  da-zhoo-nft' )  n. 
inorniufTor  midday  repast. 

Delay,  (de-lu)  r.  t.  to  imtnfT; 
fci  dcicr  J  to  iJostponc  ;  to 
detains  to  ret* ;-d  ;—f.  i.  tu 

!)iiW5  to  linger 5  to  put  off 
imo  i—it.  hinderance ;  de- 
tw'ution  I  R  lingering. 
Delete.  (Je-K-f)  v.  t.  to  blot 
out !  erase  ;  <le«troy  ;—  a. 
dcruble,  erasable. 
Delectable,  (de-Ickt'a-bl)  a. 

dcllglitful ;  I)l<;USUIg  t--€ul. 
deluct'ably  ;  —  ns.  delecf- 
ableneos,  dclccta'tion,  de- 
light !  groat  i)lcasui-e:  joy. 
De[cg;itc,  (dcl-5-ffttt)  v.  t.  to 
send,  as  a  reprcficntativo ; 
to  entrust  or  commit  to  :— 
«.  delega't«>n,  repronenla- 
tivee  Irom  a  district  or 
state,  iu  a  Convention,  in 


Congress,  or  in  a  state  leg- 
islature ;— n.  a  deputy:  one 
deputed  to  act  for  another. 

Deleterious,  (del-e-te'ri-us)  a. 
destructive ;  deadly. 

Delf,  (delf  )n.  earthenware. 

Deliberate,  (de-lib>r-&t)  v.  t. 
or  t.  to  weigh  in  the  mind  ; 
to  consider  the  reasons  for 
and  against ;  to  pause  end 
reflect  upon  an  action  ;— a. 
circumspect;  slow;  advised; 
—ad.  delib'erately  ',—ns.  dc- 
lib'erateness,  delibera'tion, 
act  of  weif;hing  in  the 
mind;  calmness:— a.  delib'- 
erative,  slow ;  considerate. 

Delic«ey,((leri-ka-si}n.  qual- 
ity of  being  delicate  i  scft- 
ness ;  that  which  delights 
the  sensca ;  luxury :  any 
dainty  article  of  food  t—pt. 
del'icacies  ;  —  a.  del'icate, 
dainty;  soft;  tender ;  frail ; 
reoniring  nice  handling ; 
renned  m  manners  j  gen- 
tle; polite;  nice  to  the  taste; 
—da.  del'icately ;  —  n.  del'- 
icateness.  effeminacy. 

Delicious,  (de-li&h'us)  a. 
sweet  to  the  taste;  very 
nice;  affording  exquisite 
pleasure;  — n.  deli'cious- 
ness ;— od.  deli'ciously. 

Dclijfht.  (dc-Ur)  n.  great  joy 
or  pleasure  ;— y.  t.  to  please 
hiilily  ;— w.  i.  to  have  or 
lake  great  pleasure  ; — a(l;$. 
dciight'ful.  d?light'some, 
full  of  delight ;  very  pleas- 
ing;—arf.  dclighrfully  ;— 
n.  dclight'f  iilnesii. 

Delineate,  (de-lin'e-&t)  r.  t. 
to  draw  the  outline;  dusi^i: 
paint ;  portray;  to  describe 
nccurate'y  in  words  ;— n». 
delined'tion,  flrst  draught : 
reprcscnt.itiou ;  descrip- 
tion J  delmei'tor,  a  drawer. 

Delinquent,  (de-lurkwcnt) 
a.  ollcnding ;— n.  one  who 
fails  to  do  his  duty  ;  offen- 
der; a  criminal  ;—a'^  de- 
lin '  quently  ;  —  n.  dclin '  - 
quency.  fault,  inindeed. 

Deliquesce,  (dcl-i-kwes')  r.  i. 
to  melt  ond  become  liquid 
by  absorbing  moisture,  as 
lime ;— n.  defiqncH'cence. 

Delirious,  (d5-lir'i-us)  a. 
Y/anilering  in  mind  ;  light- 
hcded  J  raving  ;—nf/.  dc- 
lir*iously  ;  —  n.«.  delir'ioiis- 
ueus,  delir'ium,  wild   talk 


caused  by  fever ;  strong 
exdtomeut ;  enthusiasm. 

Delitescent,  (del-i-tesent) a. 
lying  hid  or  concealed  ;— 
n.  dclites'cence,  retirement 

Deliver,  (d4-liv'er)  t?.  f.  to 
free;  to  release;  to  utter; 
to  rescue  from  evil  or  fear ; 
to  communicate;  to  give 
forth,  OS  a  blow  ;  to  relieve 
a  woman  in  childbirth;— n. 
deliv'erer ;  n.  deliv'eronce, 
release ;  freedom. 

Delivery,  (d6-Iiv'er'i)  n.  the 
act  of  delivering  t  a  giving 
up  ;  the  act  or  manner  ol 
speaking ;  the  act  of  giving 
birth;  the  tcnderingadeciC 
ftc,  in  a  legal  form. 

Dell,  (del)  n.  a  narrow  Talley 
between  two  hillii. 

Delude,  (de-lnd')  r.  t.  to  de- 
ceive ;  to  mislead  by  arte  j 
to  impose  on  ;  cheat. 

Deluge,  (del'uj)  «.  a  general 
inundation  ;— v.  t.  to  over- 
flow ;  overrun ;  drown. 

Delusion,  (de-lu' zhun)n.  act 
of  deluding ;  error. 

Delusive,  (de-lu'siv)a.  apt  or 
tending  to  deceive. 

Delve,  (delv)  f .  t.  to  dig  with 
a  spade  ;  to  work  haid  for 
knowledge ;  fathom ;  sift. 

Demagogue,  (dem'a-gog)  n. 
a  leader  of  the  pcopic ;  a 
popular,  factious  orator. 

Demand,  (d€-nittnd')  v.  t.  to 
claim,  or  seek  to  ohUin  by 
right ;  to  call  for ;  to  queit- 
tion  ;— n.  a  claim  by  light; 
an  asking  by  outhontv  t 
earnest  inquirr;  — a.  de- 
mimd'able,  liable  to  be  ask- 
ed for;— n<.  deninnd'ant,. 
demand'cr,  a  clnimant. 

Dema  r  c  ation .  ^  d  e-ni  ar-ki'- 
shun)  II.  division  of  terri- 
tory ;  a  fixed  limit. 

Demean,  (de-men')  v.  t.  to 
behnve  ;  conduct ;  dcbave ; 
undervalue ;— ».dcmean'or, 
mien;  general  bearing. 

Demented,  (d6-ment*ed)  a. 
imbecile  i  infatuated  ;  de- 
prived of  reason. 

Demerit,  (de-iner'it)  n.  ill 
desert  t  crime  :  guilt;  f aultt 
that  which  deserves  pun- 
idimcnt  or  bicme. 

Demesne,(d$-ra£n')  n.  a  man- 
or-house and  land.  [ 

Demi,(dem'i)a  preflxiAo//".- 1 


i:i   fable. 
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All  people  are  honest  when  well 

watched. 
All  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yet 

the  sea  is  not  full. — EcCL.  i.  7. 


All  the  brains  are  not  in  one 

head. — Itauan. 
All  the  operations  of  nature  are 

gradual. — ^Bacon. 
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one  half  human,  half  di- 
Yine;  cfem'itone,  bftlf  atonet 
dem'twol/,  half  do^or  wolf 

Demijohn,  ( dttm'i-jon  )  n. 
a  KUM  veucl  holding  a  cnl- 

'  lou  or  more,  under  Doskct* 
work  for  protection. 

Demise,  (di-mlz')  n.  death ; 
a  trancf  erring  \—v.  t.  to  re- 
lease ;  to  bequeath  hy  will. 

Democracy.  ((l£-niok'ra-si)  n. 
a  political  party;  govern- 
ment by  the  people. 

Democrat,  (dcni'6-kmt)n.an 
advocate  of  democracy  ;— 
a.  deuiocrat'ic,  according 
to  the  p-ihcy  of  thrt  party 
or  its  leaders  i  popular. 

Demolish,  (dS*niorit>Ii)  v.  t.  to 
destroy  ;  ovcrthi-ow  ;  ruin  j 
— ».  dcmoli'tion,  Uownlall. 

Demon,  (Ue'mou)n.  in  myth. 
an  evil  spirit,  or  genius  t  a 
devil ;  a  flend-liko  man  ;— 
a.  demoCniaCfiufluencedby 
bad  panslons  ;— n.  a  human 
being  possessed  by  a  devil. 

Demonetize,  ^di'mun^e-tlz) 
V.  t.  to  stop  the  cuiuage  of 
a  metal  by  goremmeut.  as 
in  the  case  of  silver,  or  to 
destroy  its  legal  tender  val- 
ve ;— fi.  demon  etlca'tion. 

Dcmonology,    (dS-mon-ol'o- 


ii)  n.  discourse  on  evil  spir- 
Its  and  their  agency. 

DenM>nstrable.  (dS-mon'strop 
bl)  a.  that  may  be  proved; 
—iid.  demon 'strubly. 

Demonstrate,  (dS-mon'str&t) 
V.  <.  to  prove  to  a  certainty; 
to  show;— ikdorn'onstrator. 

Demonstratioa,  (  dem  -on  • 
strft'ifhun)  n.  proof  beyond 
doubt ;  a  pointing  out  cou- 
clusively;  expression  of 
the  feelings  by  outward 
sicns  ;  show  ;  a  military  or 
otner  exhibition  :  outflow. 

Demonstrative,  (dd  -  mon'- 
str&'tiv)  a.  conclusive,  or 
certain  ;  gi^en  to  the  man- 
ifestation of  one's  feelings; 
—ad.  demon'stratively  j— 
n.  demon'strativeness. 

Deraoraliiation,  (di-mor-al- 
f-zA'shun')  n.  subversion  of 
morals  or  morale. 

Demoralize,  (di-mor'aMz)«. 
t.  to  corrupt  the  moml  prin- 
ciple i—ppr.  nnd  a.  d*mor'- 
•lazing,  tending  to  vitiate. 

Demulcent,  (de-ranrsent)  a. 
■irfteninie  1  soothing. 


Demur,  (dc-muOv***  to  hoe- 
itate  ;  to  doubt  f  to  object ; 
— n.  stop  I  hesitation  ;•— ». 
dcmurr'er,  objection. 

Demure,  (dc-mur')  a.  affect- 
edly modest ;  grave,  sober, 
staid,  reservetl  i—ad.  de- 
murely:—n.  demure'neas. 

Demurrage,  (  d^mur'ij  )  n. 
expense  for  delay  in  port. 

Demy,  (di-mi')  n.  a  ledger  or 
writing  uaper  16  by  21  in. 

Den,  (den)  n.  a  cave;  a  lodge 
of  a  Vila  beast ;  a  place  of 
privacy  and  meditation. 

Denary,  (den'ar-i)  a.  con- 
taining ten  ;— n.  ten  (10). 

Denationalize,  (dc-nash'un- 
al-I?:)  r.  t.  to  divest  of  na- 
tional rights  i  to  oppress. 

Denaturalize,  (dS-uafu-ral- 
Iz)  r.  (.  to  make  unnatural: 
to  deprive  of  acquired  or 
foreign  citizenshiu. 

Dendrology,  (den-drol'o-ji; 
H.  natural  history  of  treetr. 

DcnUble,  (a€-nra-bl)  a.  that 
m:iy  be  denied  ;  false. 

Denial,  (d^-nl'al)  n.  refusal  ; 
contradiction  ;  rejection. 

Denier,  (dt-nt'cr)  n.one  who 
denies  or  refuses. 

Denizen,  (den'i-zn)  n.  an  in- 
habitant or  citizen. 

Denominate,  (d£-nom'i<n4t) 
V.  t.  to  call ;  designate ;— a. 
denominative,  giving  a 
name;— n.  denominator, 
lower  number  in  vulgar 
fractions;  a  designator. 

Denomination,  (dS-nom-in- 
4'shun)n.  a  name  ;  a  title  ; 
a  religious  body ;  amount 
of  a  coin  or  bank-bilL 

Denote,  (di-ndt) v.  t.  to  in- 
dicate; to  sliow;  to  be  a 
sign  of;  to  mark;  to  signify 

Denouement,  (da-noo'inong) 
n.  the  issue,  event  or  out- 
come; unravelling  of  a  plot 

Denounce,  (de-nouns')  v.  t. 
to  inform  against  or  accuse 
publlely;  threaten;— ns.  dc- 
nuncia'tion,  public  men- 
aoo;  threat;  denun'ciator, 
oMi  who  denounces ;— o. 
4miyi'^iatory,  threatening 

Sfiral.^  (dens)     crowded; 

'.  m^ ;  thick ;  opaque;— od. 

.  mnse'l)' ;— n*.  den 8e*n*»s, 
aen'sity,  compactness ;  the 
proportion  of  mass  to  bulk 
or  volume ;  closeness. 

Dent,  (dent)  n.  a  small  hol- 


low ;  indentation  f-v.  t.  to 
make  a  dint  or  mark  br 
means  of  a  blow;  to  indent. 

Dental,(denral;flu  belonging, 
relating  to,  or  formed  or 
characterised  by  the  teeth, 
aa  dental  mtrgery;  in  ffram. 
denoting  souncui  akin  to 
d  or  (,  in  which  the  tongue 
approaches  the  teeth ; — n. 
dental  sound  ;— ns.  dent- 
icle, small  tooth ;  denf- 
ifriee,  a  tooth  powder; 
dcnt'ist.  one  whq  inserts 
artiflcial  teeth,  or  a  dental 
operator;  tlentt$tiy,  den- 
tal surjrery ;  (Ienti'(to;i, 
teething ;  denttcula '  tion, 
set  with  stnnll  teeth  or 
prominences  liketliose  of  a 
saw  ; — a.  o'cn'tate,  or  rfe»- 
toted,  tootlied ;  notched. 

Denude,  (Je-nud)  v.  t.  to 
nuke  naked ;  to  lajr  bare  ; 
— n.  denudation,  sti  ipping, 
as  subsoil,  from  which  the 
top  has  been  washed  away. 

Deny,  (de-nf^  v.  t.  to  disown; 
refuse ;  withhold  ;~contraF- 
diet ;  pronounce  untrue. 

Deodand,  (dS'o-dand)  n. 
something  that  is  forfeited 
for  sacred  uses. 

Deodorize,  (de-6'der-Iz)  v.  f. 
to  free  from  bad  smells. 

Deoxidice,  (dd-oks'i-<!lz)  v.  f. 
to  deprive  of  oxygen. 

Depart,  (di-pi.-T)  v.  t.  to  go 
away  from  a  place ;  to  for- 
sake ;  to  part  from  ;  to  die; 
—pjpnr.  and  a.  departing, 
vanishing;  leaving;— n.  the 
dmartea.  the  soul  or  body 
of  a  dead  person ;— h.  de- 
part'ure,  a  goingaway;  de- 
cease; deviation  from  rule. 

Department,  (di-parfment) 
n.  a  separate  part  of  busi- 
ness I  a  bureau  for  public 
business ;  a  division  of  a 
country;  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper  devoted  to 
news,htevature,poIitic»,&c; 
part  of  a  subject  or  bcok. 

Depend,  (  de-pend' )  v.  •".  to 
hang  from ;  to  rely  or  rest 
on ;  to  trust  in ;— a.  depend*- 
ent.  relying  or  resting  on ; 
subject  in ;  subordinate  ;•- 
ad.  dppcnd'ently ;— ««.  de- 
pend'ence,  reliance,  trust, 
connection ;  a  colony ;  de- 
pendant, one  sustained  or 
ruled  by  another  i  alaoinL 
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AU  food  U  good  to  oft,  bttt  im 
words  are  not  fit  to  sp^ak.-- 
Haytien. 

All  the  treasures  of  tlie  earth  are 


not  to  be  €omf)ftred  to  th%  least 
virtue  of  the  soul.  (Gr.) — Soc. 
AU  the  winning:  is  in  the  first 
buying.^-ScOTCH. 
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Depict,  (d«-pikt')  V.  e.  to 
psJDt ;  portm/ 1  de«crib«. 

DapilAtory,  (di-pirarlor-i)  o. 
tskitig  hair  oft ;— «.  appli> 
catiDn  to  txkt  oft  hair. 

Depiction,  (di-pte-»hun)  H. 
leMCuin^  the  quaatitjr  of 
bloo.1  ill  the  vessels  I  .Aj. 
rcdueiiif  the  body  infleiii; 
emptying  thi  p«)ckctortlie 
public  treosurjr  of  money. 

DcploraMo,  (de-plfifa-bi)  a. 
Uiaentable;  •id;  vrorthyof 
regrret:— n.  deplor'abloneis; 
— cKf.dc'ilor'iibly.  sadly. 

Deplore,  (dS-plO^)  v.  t.  to 
bewail  i  Umcni;  bOKiiered 
at  ;—ad.  deplor^ingly. 

Deploy.  ( de-ploy'  >  v.  t.  to 
open  out ;— t;.  i.  to  extend 
in  line,  as  a  body  o£t.-i»op*. 

Deplunte.  (-.IS-piam';  r.  (.  to 
deprive  of  plnmnge. 

Depolarise,  (i^pulaNls)  v. 
I.  to  take  the  polarity  from; 
— n.  depoUi-i'^a'tion. 

Deponent,  (de-pdn'cnt)  a. 
layins  down  :— «.  one  w!io 
IfiVes  evidence  in  a  court  o.- 
subseribe^  t>  an  affidavit. 

DepopnUtc,  (dd-iMpu'liit)  v. 
<.  to  dispeople;  to  lay  Vbute; 
—V.  i.  to  become  dispeopled; 
-"ppr.  depopuliting  ;~pp. 
depop'ulited ;— ».  depoo'- 
ula'tion,  driving  out  or  de- 
stroyiaic  the  people  by 
sword,  pestilence  or  falnine 

Deport,  (de-pd  r)  v.  f.  to  be- 
have ;  to  cariy  away  ;-*». 
deporta'tion,  b  inishment. 

Deportment.  (d8-pu:'t'-inont) 
tt.  mode  of  acting :  behav- 
ior ;  carri^e ;  Coiiduct 

Deposable.  ?di-odz'a-M}  a. 
that  m»y  ne  aeprivei  of 
ofllse  ;— n.  dupo'sal. 

Depose,  (di-pdz')  v.  t.  or  i. 
to  dethrone  t  bear  witness! 
take  away;  degrade :  bring 
down  from  a  high  station. 

Deposit.  (de-p67.Tt)  v.  t.  to 

gut  or  set  down; to  lay  Up; 
» place  in  a  bank ;  to  in- 
trnst  ^— n.  that  which  is 
placed,  entrusted  or  stored 
np,  esp.  money  put  in  n 
bank ;  a  pledge  ;— as.  de- 
positor, patron  of  a  bank 
or  banker;  depositary,  a 
person  or  bank  holding 
money  or  propertr  in  trusts 
depoMto'ry,  a  place  where 
*     anything  is  deposited. 


Depaeition,  (di-p6-iiah'un) 
H.  act  of  detlirouiug  or  de- 
grading ;  an  atldavit. 

Depot,  Qdi-pO')  tt.  railroad 
station  ;  a  stoi-ehouse. 

Deprave,  (de-p>iv')  v.  (.  to 
Corrupt  vituite;  mnke  bad 
or  worse  ;— a.  deprived, 
corrupt,  abandoned ;— art. 
deprav'edlyj— »u.  deprava'- 
tion,  degeneracy ;  Uepratf- 
ittf,  extreitos  wickedness. 

Deprecate,  (dep'rC-kit)  v.  t. 
to  pray  earnestlv  ngain«t  t 
to  t.-y  to  ward  off;  to  regret 
deeply  ;  to  forei«t"iU  or  en- 


treat agiinst  wrath,  angei . 
or  calamity  ;— a.  dcprcca'- 
tory,  apologetic;— <i<f.  dep'- 
recitiiigly  ;— ».  dcpreci'- 
tio:t,  prayer  ag.Unst  evilia 
beg^^ng  pardon. 

Depreciate,  ('li-pre'shi-4t)  v. 
Lort.to  decline  in  value  ; 
underv.Une :  disp  u^gu  ;— 
n.  rleprccia'tioi),  underval- 
uing; the  falling  of  value; 
dis;iarage!ncnt:— a.  depre*- 
Ciatory.  sorvi-ig  to  lower. 

Depredite,  (iep're-d&:)  v.  (. 
to  rob;  plunder:  spoilt 
waste  ;  —  n.  deprida'tion, 
t.^pasa,  robbery  ;— ».  dep- 
reda'tor,  a  robber. 

Deprest,  (d€-prcs'}  v.  t.  to 
sink;  humble;  lower  in 
yalue;ca:ttdown;deiect;— 
a.  depDinK'ive,  tending  to 
east  dowm— rt-f.  deprcss'- 
incly  t— «.  depi-ess'ion.  low 
spirits;  dejection  ;  abase- 
ment; a  hollow  place. 

Dep  ive,  (de-prlr')  r.  t.  to 
t  ike  from  ;  to  bereave  i  to 
<llK-)n*8e««:— (t.  depriv'able, 
nnti  i.^lienahb  ;— n.  depri- 
vation.lost;  bereavement- 
Depth,  (depth;  n.  deepness; 
Srofundity  ;  the  measure 
own  ward;  a  deep  placet 
the  sea  ;  abyss ;  middle  of 
aMAson ;  abstmsenesi  t  ex- 
tent of  siigacity  and  pene- 
tration t—a.  depthiess,  hav- 
ing no  depth,  shallow. 

Deputation,  (dep-ft-ti'shnn) 
n.  the  nersons  deputed  or 
appointed  to  attend  a  Con- 
Tention  or  any  deliberative 
body.  In  a  representative 
capacity,  or  to  transact  im- 
nortant  busioess. 

Depute,  (di'piit)  r.  t.  to  tend 
by  appointment,  as  a  sub- 


Mituta  or  agent  i  to  semd 
witii  special  powers. 

Deputy,  (.dep'u-ti)  n.  one  ap- 
pointed to  KCt  lu.  another ; 
a  repreaentative ;  de'egatc. 

Derauge,cder*oj')  v.  I.  to  put 
out  of  order  t  to  confuse  : 
unsettle :  displace;  disturb: 
to  disorder,  as  the  iniiid 
when  delirious  or  distract- 
ed ;— a.  deranged',  crazy; 
mad  t— «.  derange'meBt. 
disorder,  gen  eral  or  men  tal. 

Derelict,  (der'c-iikt)  n.  that 
which  has  lapeed ;  anything 
relinquished  t—a.  wanting 
in  duty;  Inpeeil;  forsnkefi; 
—a  dorelic'tioB,  fault;  utter 
abandonment  t  desertion. 

Deride,  (de-rid']^  p.  (.  to  laugh 
at ;  scorn  ;  ridicule ;  mock  ; 
—a.  derisive,  mocking ; 
scoffing ;— ad.  dcridiiigly; 
— a.  deiid'cr,  a  mocker. 

Derisic>n,  (d«-rizh'un)  a.  a 
laughing  at  in  contempt ; 
scotii  ;  mockery  ;  ridicule. 

Derivation,  (der-i-vi'shun)fi. 
traein;;  h  word  to  Its  n^nt ; 
transiuiMioii  of  anything; 
feonx  its  source ;  a  letting 
out,  as  water  ;— n.  deriv- 
able, able  to  be  deduced. 

Derivntive,  (di-riv'a-tiv)  a. 
dediieed ;  not  radical  or 
original :— a.  thing  or  word 
derived  from  another. 

Dcrire,  (d^-riV)  v.  t.  to  dimw 
from,  as  water  from  a  river, 
or  one  author  from  anoth- 
er ;  to  infer  ;  to  take  or  re- 
ceive from  a  source  or  ori- 
gin ;  to  deduce  ;  in  etp^  to 
trace  a  word  to  its  mot. 

Derm,  (derm)  a.  the  skint— 
a.  dimral,  pertaining  to 
or  consisting  of  the  skin  : 
n.  derraat4)l'(igy,  the  branch 
of  physiology  which  treat* 
of  theskin.  [tart 

Dernier,    (deKni-ir)  o.  th*- 

Derogate,  (der-d^jit)  v.  t.  or 
i.  to  lessen  t  take  from  t  to 
detract;— a.  derog'atory. 
damaging  to  the  character 
or  reputation  ;  iniu:-ious  ; 
—  orf.  derog'atortly  ;  — a. 
deroga'tinn,  a  lessening ; 
injurv :  defanvition. 

Dervi»fi,(d*r'vlBli)«.  a  Tnrk- 
ish  mendicant  who  pre- 
tends to  ffreat  ansterity. 

Dessant.  Cdes-kanO  v.  i.  to 
sing ;  eomniar^  •  discourse 
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An  ihmg$  vit  m  eC  Oo4.  (Lat.) 

— ClCERQ. 

A  little  rains  stills  z.  gf99t  wind. 
All  efiors  bav«  ocdy  a  tm;  ^ter a 


hundred  millioas  of  eb}ectioxii% 
subtleties,  sc^hisms  and  lies, 
the  smallest  truth  remains  pre- 
cisely what  it  was  before. 
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niKler  sereral  heads,  or  fn 
txtento:  —  n.  dcs'eant,  a 
diacoune,  air,  disquisiUun 

Descend,  (a£-send  )  v.  t.  ort. 
to  00  down ;  to  |>«sa  from  a 
higher  to  a  Iow«r  place  or 
condition ;  to  fall  apon  or 
ULTade ;  to  be  deriTed  %  to 
proceed  as  from  an  originivl 

Pesccndaiit,  (di-seud'ant)  is. 
an  ofTsprlng  ;  an  issue  :-^. 
descead'ent,  falling;  sulk- 
ing «  going  down  i— a.  de- 
•een'kion.  a  sinking ;  falL 

PaMcnt,  rde-«ont')  m.  alopa  t 
decUTitj « ^rograea  down- 
ward :  inolion  i  attack  i  in- 
rasion  t  oirth ;  iasue ;  aa- 
eestrv  i  one  generation. 

Describe,  (d£-scrtb')  v.  I.  to 
represent ;  set  forth  i  ra- 
Ute  ;  trace  out  i  delineate  { 
— «.  d4ac:iber,  a  relater  or 
reciter  \—a.  riescrlb'abla, 
alile  to  be  depicted,  Ac. 

PcScrintiim,  (tle-skrip'shuQ) 
n.  fict  of  duscfibiog ;  repre- 
sentation t  deftniUon  i  sort, 
class  or  kind  <— u.  descrip'- 
tire,  containing  a  particU'^ 
lar  flceoiint  of  anything. 

DeHcry,(W-tkri  )  t-.  t.  to  dis- 
cover, to  Sjt>a  at  a  distaqce ; 
to  e*pv  »—;♦.  d£scri'cr. 

De-ecrate,(.l«B«-krit) v.  t  to 
divei-t  from  a  »acie4  Pur- 
pore  ( to  profane  ; — n.  djBs  • 
ccrdtion,  profauation. 

Dese.-t,  (d€-zerf ;  m.  merit  i  a 
descrvin;?  of  reward  ;—v.  t. 
t'>  forsakaor  abandon  :~r. 
I.  to  quit  a  service,  as  the 
army,  without  permission ; 
— «.  denert'er,  a  runaway. 

Dcse.-t,  (dax'ert)  a.  wild ;  sol- 
itary ;~-M.  a  wi'.derners  i  an 
unctiltivatcd  region. 

Desertion,  (dC-zur'shun)  n. 
actof  abandoninga  pf  r«»B, 
country,  or  cause. 

Desertless,  f  d&-zcrt'les>  «. 
without  claim  to  favor. 

D'-'serre,  (d4-zerT')i».  f .  lo  ba 
worthy  of;  to  merit;  to 
earn  x—ppr.  and  «.  d*sirv - 
ing,  worthy;— pp.  and  a. 
deserved',  merited  s—cuIb. 
diserv'ingly,  deservedly, 
acconling  to  desert  t  justly. 

De.hsbai«,  (desHubinn.  a 
earclcM  undress  toilet. 

Desiccate,  (di-sik'it)f.  (.to 
d»y  upt— »'.  i.  to  become 
diy  r— <i.d«sie'oatiTa,  taud- 


i»r  to  dry  i— II.  a  drying  ap- 
plication ;-<-».  dc»icca'@oo, 
process  of  making  dry. 

Desidarote,  (de-Md'er-4t>  v.  (. 
V>  long  for  or  aamestly  de- 
sire; to  want  or  miss  tiling* 
necessary  or  desirable ;— n. 
dasidera  turn,  a  thing  d^ 
sired  I— ;>A  deaidera'ta. 

Design,  (d^zln')  r.  I.  to 
stamp; sketch;  draw  a  plaa 
of;  contrive:  intend  \—n. 
a  purpose;  intention  ;  plan ; 
drawing;  — fk  design  er.  a 
projector,  a  plotter;— a.  de- 
sign 'aOie,  contrivable ;  ~- 
cHf.  dasign'adly,  on  purpose 

Designate,  (des'ig-nM)  v.  (. 
to  point  out  I  to  appoint ; 
to  dutuiguish  t  to  name  \— 
n.  design a'tion,  a  showing; 
selection  ;  name  i  title. 

Df  sisn  ing.f  de-sIn '  in^;  a.  art- 
ful;  iasiiiuous;  mischiev- 
oua ;  scheming ;  deceitful  i 
--n.  the  art  or  practice  of 
making  designs  or  patterns 

Desirable.  (d«-slr'a-bl)  o. 
worthy  of  desire;  pleaKin;r{ 
agrecabie  x^-ad.  doair'ablyf 
— m  dcsiKableneaa. 

Desire.  (4e-zlr)  n.  eagemass 
to  obtain ;  a  request  { the 
object  desired ;  lust ;— v.  (. 
to  wishfor ;  to  ask ;— a.  da- 
sir'ous,  solicitous,  eager. 

Desist,  (de-sisf)  v.  i.  to  stopf 
cease  sction  ( forbear. 

Desk,  (desk)  n.  a  table  for 
writers ;  pulpit  for  speak- 
ers ;  a  box  for  stationery. 

DesoUte,  (des'O-lat)  v.  I.  to 
lay  waste ;  ravage ;  ruin  ;— 
<|.  laid  waste ;  destitute  of 
inhabitants;  n.  desola'tion, 
4e»tnictiou,  ruin ;  ad.  des'- 
olately ;— n.  des'olatenesa. 

Despair,  ((ie-sp4r')  n.  k>ss  of 
hppa  (  great  despondency  ; 
utter  hopelessness;—!;,  i. 
to  ba  utterly  hopeless ;  de- 
spond !—«'/.  despairingly. 

Desperado,  (dea-per-i'do)  n. 
a  reckless  fellow  i  scamp. 

Desperate,  (des'per-tt)  a, 
having  no  hope;  furious; 
rash  ',—ad.  des'perately  ;— 
fM.des'perateneas,  des'pcra- 
tion,  hopelessness:  des|)air; 
fury;  blind  rashness. 

Despicable,  (dea'pi-ka-bl)  a. 
contemptibla;  vile  i  mean  ; 
worthless;— f^o  des'pica- 
bly  \~-n.  dea'pieableness. 


DeapLsa,  <di-splz')  v,  t.  to 
contemn  ;  scorn  ;  dislilee  j 
-'O.  dcapised',  disdained.  " 

Despite,  (de-«pir)  ».  malice  ; 
dedanea;  hatred  I— i^rcp.  in 
spita  of ;  notwUhstandlng ; 
—41.  deapite'f  ul.  malicious ; 
scornful ;— <ic/.  deapite'f  ul- 
ly ;— n.de8pite'futneasw 

Despoil,  (di-apoil)  v.  t,  to 
spoil ;  rob  » plunder ;  strip. 

Despond,  (dl-spond')  V.  •'.  to 
k>sa  coursce ;  to  despair  ;— 
a.  despond'ent,  despairing;: 
ffloomy  ;— orfrs.  desponU'- 
Utgty,  despond^^ntly^— n. 
deapond'ency,  dejection  ; 
loss  of  hope  and  cou.-Yga. 

Despotic  (des-fiot'ik)  a.  al>- 
ioluta  in  authority ;  arbi- 
trary i—ad.  despoi'kaUy ; 
— n.  dcs'pot,  aty^nt 

Despotist}!,  (deii'pD-tizm)  n. 
absolute  power  ;  1/ ranny. 

Ikspiimate,  (de»'pa-mat)  i>. 
i,  to  throw  off  in  fonm,  l^e. 

Desquamation,  (  des '  k  wn- 
inalshun)  n.  a  scaling  off ; 
tho  separation  of  tiie  cuti- 
cle or  skin  in  sealea. 

Dessert,  (dez-sert)  a.  fruit, 
coofectiuns,  M.,  served  at 

_^the  clo«c  of  a  dinner. 

Dcstinatif  n.  M(N»-tr^i'shun> 
n.  place  t.>  hs  reached;  eud 

Destine,  (dot 'tin)  v.  (.  t<> 
doom;  appoint i  ordsinto 
a  ccrtaiii  use  or  state  ;  to 
fix  I  to  mirk  out  j— a.  des'- 
tiny,  state  predetermined; 
ultimate  fate :  necessity. 

Destitute,  (aas't^ttlt)  a.  in 
want;  left  alone;  forsaken ; 
weak  ;  needy  f— n.  destitu'- 
tion,  poverty;  w»nt. 

Destroy,  Cdi-stror  )v.  I.  to 
damolish  ;  to  nun  ;  to  put 
an  end  to  ;— *i«.  distroy^r, 
one  who  ruins  {  destruc'- 
tion,  desolation  »  death  :— 
a.  destructible,  perishable; 
— «.  destructihil'lty. 

Destructive,  (di-slruk'tfv)  a. 
ruinous;  deadly;  trfiaehiev- 
oua;— a(/.  destruc'tivdy}— 
N.  destnic'tivcness. 

Deaudation.  (des*Q<da'shnn) 
M.  a  noealimg:  irruption  ox 
small  pimples  on  children. 

Desuetude,  fdes'w«»tQd)  n. 
discontinuance  of  a  custom 

Desultory,  ( d«^nl-tor*i )  a. 
lonso ;  uQConneetadi  inrop- 
iag  from  one  thing  to  aa- 
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A  man  without  a  home  is  like  a 
bird  without  a  nest. — Spanish. 

All  sects  are  different,  because 
they  come  from  men;  mordity 


is  everywhere  the  same,  be- 
cause it  comes  from  God.  (Fr.) 
— ^Voltaire. 
All  water  runs  to  the  sea — It. 
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other  J— ad.  defl'ultorilj  j— 
n.  dea'ultorinest. 

Detach,(dWach')  v.  I.  to  take 
from  or  separate  i  to  un- 
faaten  ;  to  disunite  ;  to 
withdraw ,— a.  diUched'. 

Detachment,  (di-tacli'ment) 
n.  a  bodir  of  troops,  &c. 

Detail,  (de-til') ».  minute  re- 
lation ;  a  small  part ;— i>{. 
details,  particular  incidents 
of  a  transaction,  erent,  kc.  i 
—II.  t.  to  narrate  ;  partic- 
ularize; enumerate;  select. 

DeUin,  (di-t&n)  v.  t.  to  de- 
lay ^stop;  keep ;  withhold; 
— «s.  detain'er,  one  who 
withholds  wrongfully;  de- 
tention, delay ;  arrest. 

Detect,(d«-tekt')  r.  i*.  to  bring 
to  light;  to  discover. 

Detection,  (de-tekshun)  n. 
discovery ;  act  of  laying 
open  ;— a.  detect'able,  dis- 
coverable; rt.  detecfor,  one 
who  detects  ;a  book  describ- 
ing spariouK  bank  notes. 

Detective,  ( de-tekt'iv )  a. 
tending  to  detect  ^-n.  a 
secret  policeman. 

Deter,  (de-tcr')  v.  t.  to  pre- 
vent; hinder;  stop  by  fear ; 
dissuade;— t.  detei'ment. 

Deterge,  (de-terj)  v.  t.  to 
wipe  off ;  clean ;  cleanse?— 
a^s.  detergent, detersive, 
clcansine  ;  purging;- n. 
that  which  cleanses;— n.  d«- 
tension,  act  of  cleansing. 

Deteriorate,  (de-te'ri-6-rAt)  v. 
i.  or  (.  to  make  or  become 
worse;— n.  deteriora'tion, 
decline  in  morals,  fertility, 
value,  regard,  ht^altli,  &e. 

Determinate,  (<ie-tenn'in-&t) 
a.  limited  ;  definite ;  deci- 
sive;—a.  deter'mlned,  fix- 
ed;.decided;  firm;  un- 
bending ;—aas.  deteKmin- 
ately,  de.lnitely ;  deteK- 
minedlv,  firmly ;  resolute- 
1v;  n.  determina'tion.  end; 
direction  to  a  certain  end  ; 
resolution  ;  purpose  ;  de- 
cision :  onclusion. 

Determine,  (de-term'in)  r.  f. 
to  resolve  ;  decide ;  settle ; 
limit ;  define;  to  influence; 
—a.  deter'minable,  able  to 

'  be  decided  on  or  flniiihetl. 

Detest.  (d«-te«t')  v.  f.  to  hate 
extremelv;  in  abhor;— a. 
d€test'able,  abominable  :— 
ad.    dctesrably ;—»«.    dc- 


test'ablenesa,  detesta'tion, 
violent  hatred;  abhorrence. 

Dethrone,  (d€-thr6n')  v.  (.  to 
divest  of  royalty;  to  de- 
pose ; — n.  dithrdne'ment. 

Detonate,  (det'6-nat)  v.  t.  to 
cause  to  explode  ;— v.  i*.  to 
come  down  or  explode  with 
a  sudden  thundering  re- 
port ;— 4t.  detona'tion. 

Detour,  (da-toor)  n.  a  wind 
ing:  a  long,  circuitous  way. 

Detract,  (de-trakt)  v.  t.  or i. 
to  lessen  ;  slander ;  abuse  ; 
—a.  detrac'tive,  injurious 
to  the  reputation  ;— <ui.  de- 
tracf  ingly  ^—ns.  detractor, 
a  villifler,  etc.;  dctrac'tion, 
slander ;  depreciation. 

Detriment,  (defri-ment)  is. 
loss ;  damage  ;  injury  ;  -<t. 
dqtrimenral.  injurious. 

Detrition,  (de-trish'un>  n. 
a  wearing  away ;  waste. 

Detritus,  (di-trl'tus)  n.  amass 
of  substances  gradually 
rubbed  or  worn  off  solid 
bodies,  smaller  than  debris. 

Detruncate,  (de-trung^kit)  v. 
t.  to  shorten  by  lopping  off; 
to  cut  off  from  the  trunk ; 
— 'It.  ditrunca'tion. 

Detrude,  (dS-trud')  v.  I.  to 
thrust  down  with  force. 

Deuce,  (dus)  n.  a  card  or  die 
of  two  spots ;  a  demon. 

Deuterogamy,  (dCk-ter-og**- 
mi)  n.  a  second  marriage. 

Deuteronomy,  (d'l-ter-on'fl- 
mi)  n.  the  second  giving  of 
the  law  of  Moses. 

Devastate,  (dev'as-t&t)  v.  (.  to 
lay  waste  ;  to  desolate  ;— n. 
devasta'tion,  ravage,  waste. 

Develop,  (dd-vel'up)  v.  t.  to 
unroll ;  unfold;  to  lay  open 
by  degrees  i—v.  t  to  grow 
into ;  open  out:— n.  devel'- 
opment,  gradual  growth; 
event ;  disclosure. 

Deviate.(d«'vi-4t)  r.  t.  to  wan- 
der ;  turn  aside  from  a  cer- 
tain course;  err ;— n.  devia'- 
tion,  variation, &c. ;  error. 

Device,  (di-vis')  n.  scheme  ; 
contrivance  ;  a  stratagem ; 
genius ;  an  emblem. 

Devil.  (  dcv'il)  n.  any  evil 
spirit  or  person ;  Satan ;— p. 
t.  in  cookery f  to  pepper  ex- 
cessively ;  —  a.  dcv'il  Ish, 
excessively  bnd;— ot'/.  dev*- 
Uinhly;— ?i.  dcv'illshncRs. 

Devilry,  (dov'il-ri)  deviltry. 


(dev'il-tri)n«.  conduct  wor- 
thy of  the  devil ;  extreme 
wickedness  ;  rough  fun  ; 
mischievous  pranks. 

Devious,  (de'vi-ust  a.  going 
astray  ;  from  or  out  of  the 
way ;  wandering ;— a<f.  de'- 
viously ;— n.  de'viousness. 

Devise,  (di-vix')  v.  (.  to  con- 
trive; to  divide,  distinguish 
or  form  in  the  mind ;  io  be- 
queath:—n.  a  bequest;  will; 
— a.  devis'able,  eontrivable ; 
— iw.  devisee",  an  inheritor; 
dcvis'or,  one    who    wills 

{property ;  devis'er,  a  con- 
river  ;  inventor ;  planner. 

Devoid,  (d§-void')  a.  not  pos- 
sessing ;  void ;  empty ;  des- 
titute ;  free  from. 

Devoir,  (dcv-wawr)  n.  duty  j 
service  ;  an  act  of  civility. 

Devolve,  (d4-volv'J  v.  t.  or  «. 
to  roll  or  haul  down ;  fall 
by  succession ;  move  from 
one  person  to  onothcr ;  de- 
liver over  ;  fall  upon;— n. 
devolu'tion,  a  passing  from 
one  person  to  another. 

Devote,  (dS-vOtO  v.  t.  to  ded- 
icate ;  vow  ;  addict ;  con;- 
sccrate;  attend  earnestly 
to  any  duty  or  occupation; 
to  doom  ;  cive  up  wholly. 

Devoted,  (dd-vOt'cd)  a.  ad- 
dicted; ardent;  strongly 
attached  i—arl.  devoted'ly ; 
n.devofcdncss;  n.  rh  voice', 
religious  zealot ;  bigot ;  dc- 
vo'(toa,consecration ;  piety ; 
prayer ;  strong  affection  or 
attachment ;  ardor  ',—afiJs. 
devo'ttoncU,  devout',  moum 
religious;  prayerful;  sol- 
emn; sincere;— arf.devouf- 
ly ;— n.devoufncss. 

Devour,  (dd-vourO  v.  t.  to  eat 
ravenously ;  to  destroy. 

Dew,  (dd)  n.  moisture  de- 
posited chiefly  at  night  ;— 
V.  t.  to  moisten  with  dew ; 
— n.  deWdro:) ;— a.  deWy. 

Dcwlsp,  (du'lap)  n.  the  fledh 
under  an  ox's  throat. 

Dexter,  (dek»'ter)a.  on  the 
right-hand  side;  a.  dex'tral, 
right,  as  opposed  to  left. 

Dexterity,  (dck»-ter'i-ti)  n. 
skill;  activity;  expertness: 
readiness  and  grace  of 
limb;— «.  dcx'tcrpus,  ex- 
pert, ready,  skillful,  adroit, 
subtle  i—ad.  dcx'tcrously ; 
— n.  dcz'terousness. 
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AU  truth  is  contained  in  the  small 
compass  of  the  alphabet.  (It.) 
— Galileo. 

All  things  are  artificial,  for  nat- 


ure is  the  art  of  God. — Sm 
Thomas  Browne. 
All  will  come  out  in  the  washing. 
(Spanish.)— Cervantes. 
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Diabcteau  ( dl-Jrbo'tez )  ».  a 
morbid  and  excessive  dis- 
ciiarge  of  urine,  fatel  when 
mxsxr  is  secreted. 

Di  i')  )Ucal,  (di-a-lwllk-al)  a. 
wicked ;  devilish ;  atro- 
rioMii  ;--ael.  diabcricallv. 

Diacritical,  (dl-a-kririk-ol)a. 
serving  to  discriminate. 

Di.ideni,  (dl'a-dcm)  n.  band 
or  flilct  worn  round  the 
head  ;  n  hvlgo  of  royalty. 

DiroreiiLi.  Dicrcsis,  (dl-cr'c- 
uii)  n.  the  separation  of  one 
sylLiblo  into  two  ;  a  mark 
(  .)  placed  over  one  of  two 
vowels  to  show  tliat  each  is 
to  be  pronounced  separate- 
ly, as  ina^riaL 

Diagnosis,  (dl-ag-nO'sis)  n. 
tiie  distinguishing  a  di»- 
etsc  by  iu  symptoias;  brief 
description ;— a.  diagnostic, 
characteristic  ;— /».  a  sign. 

Di.ij;on-\l,  (  dl-aj^on-al )  n.  a 
stnught  liiie  rt'-Awn  from 
angle 


or  ra  xny-si Jed  ujcure  ',—ad. 
diag'onaUv,  slanting. 

Dtigram,  (dra-gram)  n.  a 
figure  or  plan  to  illustrate 
any  statement  or  mathe- 
matical problem :  Unr«,  fte. 

Diagraph,  (dfa-graf)  n.  an 

'  instrument  used  in  per- 
spective drawing}— jL»i.  -rics. 

Didl,  (dial)  71.  a  plate  to  show 
the  iiour  by  the  sun's  shad* 
ovr  ;  face  of  a  clock,  &c. 

Dialect,  (di'a-lckt)  n.  a  pecu- 
liar form  or  variety  of 
speech ;  dljcourse ;  fen- 
gufige;— a.  dialce'tic  (il), 
pertaining  to  dialect,  di>i- 
course,  or  to  dialectics;  log- 
ical x—(id.  dialec'ticnlly. 

Dialectics,  (dI-:;-lek'tiks>  n. 
pL  art  of  discussing  ;  that 
branch  of  logic  which 
teaches'  the  rules  and 
modes  of  reasoning  »— n. 
dialectic'ian,  a  logician. 

Dialogue,'  (di'a-log)  n.  con- 
versation between  two  or 
more  psrsons,  csp.  of  a  for- 
mal or  ima^nary  nature; 
—  n.  dinrOgist  (jist),  the 
speaker  or  writer  of  a  dia^ 
l9ffue ;— a.  dialogist'ical. 

DW^sU,  (dl-al'i-«is)  n.  the 
'"        of  aubttsncee 


by  diffusion  through  a 
membranous  septum  or 
partition  ;^pL  dlal'yses. 

Diamagnetic,  (dl-a-mag-nef- 
Ik)  a.  croM'inagnctic,  ap- 
plied to  any  substance 
which,  when  suspended, 
takes  an  east  and  west  po- 
sition, or  one  opposite  to 
that  of  the  ordinary  mogneC 

Diameter,  ( dl-«m'e-ter>  a.  a 

straight      _^ n^ 

line  passing   ^  ^ 

through  the  /  \ 

center  of  ft  f  1 

circle  or  b  1 

other  figure  \  / 

and    divid-  V  y 

iiig  it  into  ^^— ^ 
two  equal  parts;  the  dls- 
tance  through  the  center  of 
any  object;— a.d[araerrical. 
direct ;  in  the  direction  of 
the  diameter ;— eu/.diaraet'- 
rically,  extremely}  in  di- 
rect opirasition,  as  ideas. 

Diamond,  (dl'a-mond)  n.  the 
most  valuable  of  all  gems 
and  tlie  hardest  of  all  sub- 
ston  CCS ;  a  four-sided  figure 
with  two  obtuse  and  two 
acute  angles ;  a  small  type. 

Diapuson,(dI-a-pa'zon;}t.  the 
octave  or  interval  wliich 
includes  all  tlic  notes  of  the 
scale  %  concoi-d  of  flrs(  and 
last  notes  of  the  scale. 

Diaper,  (dl'o-ner)  n.  figured 
linen;  cloth  for  towels, 
napkins,  &c.;— v.  t.  to  vari- 
egate with  figured  works. 

Diaphanoiis,  (di-a^'n-nus)  a. 
pellucid,  purc,transparent, 
clear ;— or/,  diaph'anously. 

Diaphoretic,  (dl-a-fe-rcfik) 
a.  exciting  perspiration  ;— 
n.  a  sudorific  medicine.   > 

Diaphragm,  (dl'a-fram)  n. 
midriff;  the  muscle  which 
separates  the  chest  from 
the  abdomen;  division. 

Diarrhoea,  (dI-»-re'a)  ».  per- 
sistent looseness  of  the 
bowels ;— Ov  diarrhoet'ie. 

Diary,  (dl'.'v-ri)  n.  account  of 
each  day's  events;— n.  dl'- 
arist,  Writer  of  a  diary. 

Diastole,  ail-as'td-le)  n.  a 
placing  asunder  or  ailation 
of  the  iicart,  auricles,  and 
arteries ;  the  making  a  short 
syllable  long,  -a.  <uiwtt»ric 

Diithemu|I,(dl-a-thef mal)  a. 
permeahle  by  radiant  heat. 


Diatonic,  (d(-e-ton'ik)  a.  as- 
cending or  descending  in 
tones  J— at/,  diaton'icul^'. 

Diatribe,  (dl'a-trib)  m.  a  con- 
tinued discourse  or  di»pu- 
tation ;  abusive  harangue. 

Dibble,  (dib'l)  n.  a  tool  for 

Slanting  seeds;— v.  t.  and  t. 
)  plant  with  a  dibble ;  to 
make  holes ;  to  dip,  as  in 
angling ;— n.  dibb'lcr. 

DiccpiuTous.  (di-sef'a-luc)  a. 
having  two  heads. 

Dicotyledon  ,(dl-kot.i4«'don) 
n.  a  plant  having  two  seed 
lobes;— a.  dycotile'donous. 

Dictate,  (dik'tit)  v.  t.  to  or- 
der ;  to  suggest ;  to  tell  an- 
other what  to  say  or  write ; 
— n.  a  rule,  maxim,  or  di- 
rection ;  impulse ;  com- 
mand ;  oral  relation  to  an 
amanuensis;  cfictcT/or,  one 
invested  with  unlimited 
power;— a.dictato'rial,  dog- 
matic ;  authoritative. 

Diction,  (dik'shun)  n.  man- 
ner ox  expression  ;  ittyle  ; 
phraseology    of  a  speaker. 

Dictionary,  (dik'ehun-ar-l)  n. 
a  book  in  which  words,  ar- 
ranged alphabetically,  are 
explained;  a  work  contain- 
ing information  on  any  de- 
partment of  knowledge. 

Dictum,  (dik'tum)  n.  auUior^ 
itative  saying;-f>7.  Dicta. 

Did,  past  tense  of  J)o. 

Didactical,  (  di-dak'tik  al)  a. 
giving  instruction :  precep- 
tive ;  teaching  principles, 
ttc.;—cut.  didac'ticaliv. 

Didactylous,  (di-dak  til-us> 
a.  two-toed  or  two-fingered. 

Die,  <dp  V. ».  to  lose  lite  ;  to 
perish ;  Wither ;  languish ; 
to  become  insensible. 

Die,  (dl)  n.  a  small  cube  used 
in  gaming  by  being  thrown 
from  a  box ;  any  small 
cubical  body;  hazard  ;— p/. 
Dice,  (dls);— n.  a  stamp  for 
impressing-  coin,  &c. ;  the 
cubical  part  of  a  pedestal ; 
—pi.  Dies,  (diz). 

Diet,  (diet)  n.  food ;  an  as- 
sembly of  delegates  for  po- 
litical or  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses ;— V.  I.  or  t.  to  supply 
witli  food ;  to  eat  by  rule  ; 
—a.  dietetic,  referring  to 
rules  for  eating:— n.  ditttV- 
fct,  science  of  diet ;— n.  di- 
eta'ry,  allowance  of  food. 
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All  the  world  is  a  stage,  and  all 
the  men  and  women  merely 
players.  (As  You  Like  It.)— 
Shakespea&e. 


All  the  water  in  the  ocean  can 
never  turn  a  swan's  black  legs 
to  white. — Shakespeare. 

All  roads  lead  to  the  mill. — Syr. 
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Differ,  (dif  er)  r.  t.  to  b«  un- 
like, distinct,  or  variou*! 
to  (li»ngree  j— n-dif 'f  erencc, 
unlikenesK ;  disagreemcntt 
the  point  in  dispute  i  dis- 
tinguishing qualitj ;  the 
excess  of  one  number  over 
another  i—f/l.  disputes ;— fi. 
diff  e  cnt.  unhkc;  distinct; 
—ad.  dif'ierentljr  ;—a.  dif- 
feren'tial,  pertaining  to  a 

Suantit/  or  difference  In- 
nitely  smaU  (mat'*.)- 

Diacult,  (dif  i-knlt)  a.  hard 
to  be  done »  not  easily  no,-- 
•uaded  or  pleoscd;— n.  dif- 
ficulty, dispute  t  laboi'iou:)- 
ness  I  obstacle  ;  objection  t 
th  It  which  cannot  be  easily 
understood  or  believed ; 
embarrassment  of  affairs  ; 
a  perplexity  or  its  cause. 

Dimdent,  (dif'i-dent)  a.  mod- 
est )  bnshf  ul ;  dUtrustf Ul  of 
one's  nelf,  or  of  one's  own 
ability  ;—<«/.  diffidently  ;— 
n.  dif'ildence,  want  of  con- 
fidence and  self-reliance. 

Diffuse,  (dif-fi^z)  v.  (.  to 
pour  out ;  spread  ;  scatter; 
drcttlftta  I  publish  ; — ac(Js. 
diffiUed',  widely-spread  ; 
loose;  Vild  ;  diffuse',  copi- 
ous; elaborate;  wordy ;  not 
concise  •,-~ad.  diffusely  ;— 
n.  diffune'ness  ^-a.  dix'fu- 
aible,  capable  of  disper- 
sion, &c.;— ».  diffus^er. 

Diffusion,  (diffft'ihun )  n. 
«  spreading  or  scattering 
abroad  ;  extension ;— o.  dif- 
fn'slve,  spreading  erery 
way ;— -«/.  diff  u'i«Tve!y  ;  — 
n.  diffus'lvenesSfTerbosity. 

Diz,  (dig)  V.  (.  or  t.  to  tum  up 
the  earth;  to  eultirate  with 
■  spade.  &C.;  to  work  hard 
at  anything ;— n.  a  thrust. 

Digastric.  (dl-gtJs'trik )  a. 
aouble-Dellied:  applied  to  a 
musdo  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Dicest,  Mrjct4)H.  a  coUee- 
tlon  of  laws:  compendium. 

Dicest,<dMcB(')  v.  t.  and  t.  to 
dissolve  looa  in  the  stom- 
ach; to  soften  or  to  be  soft- 
ened by  heat  and  moisture; 
to  distribute  and  armngc  ; 
pnspirc  or  classify  in  the 
lain'I ;  think  over ;— a.  dl- 
{fCHt'ible  ;— .7,  disrcst'er. 

Digestion,  (di-je«t'yun )  n. 
the  dissolving  of  the  food 
in   the   stolnach;   onlcrly 


arrangement ;  exposing  to 
slow  heat,  &c.  ;—a.  diges'- 
tive,  causing  digestion ; 
methodizing  ;  adjusting. 

Digit,  (dij'il)  n.  a  finger's 
breadth  or  SA  inch;  the  12t1i 
of  the  diameter  of  the  sun 
or  moon  ;  any  one  of  the 
nine  figures;— a.  dig'ital, 
denoting  any  number  un- 
der ten,  or  the  fingers. 

Dignify,  (lig'iic-fi)  v.  t.  to 
advance  ;  nonor ;  exalt : 
prefer;  a.  dig'nified,  grave, 
stfttelj,  exalted,  sedate. 

Digniury,  (dig'ni-tar-i)  n. 
one  in  a  digni.icd position. 

Digaitv,  (digit  i-tl)  n.  eleva- 
tion 111  rank,  inind,  charac- 
ter or  mien;  cxeelience. 

Digraph,  Mrgral)  n  two  let- 
ters which  express  but  one 
sound,  as  rtt  in  head. 

Digress,  (di-gres')  v.  i.  to  tum 
from  tlie  main  subject  t  to 
introduce  irrelevant  mat- 
ter;—n.  digrcs'sion,  a  part 
of  a  discourse  notupon  the 
main  subject :— a.  digress*- 
ive,  leaving  the  subject. 

Dihedral,  (dl-hedral) a. hav- 
ing two  bases  or  surfaces. 

Dike,  (dik)  n.  a  ditch;  a 
mound  raised  to  prevent 
inundation  ;—v.  t.  to  eur^ 
round  with  a  bimk  of  earth. 

DiUpidate.  (di-bp'i-dAt)  r.  I. 
or  t.  to  pull  down;  to  waste 
by  decay  or  neglect ;  to  be- 
come seedy  and  poverty- 
stricken;— a.  dilapida'ted ; 
—a.  dilapida'tion,  decay. 

Dilate,  (di-Uf)  t;.  t.  or  t.  to 
expand;  extendi  spread 
out;  widen;  to  rolue  at 
laive  t  to  speak  diffusely  t 
—a.  dil&rable  i->-ru.  dilatft'- 
tiou,  dilo'tion,  dilatabillty, 
expansion  ;  cxrentlbilitT. 

Ditaiorv,(dira-tor-i)a.  tardy, 
sluggish  ;  loitering  t  late ; 
procrastinating  ;--<uf.  dil*- 
fttorily ;— n.  dii^nforiness. 

Dilemma,(dl-lcm'a)  n.  a  state 
of  matters  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  Mrhat 
course  to  pursue  ;  an  argtt- 
mcnt  in  which  the  oppo- 
nent is  rau^/if  between  two 
difficirltics  !  alternative. 

Dilettante,  (dil-ot-tan't4)  n. 
amateur ;  one  who  delights 
in  the  fine  arts  ;—;»«.  dllot- 
tan'ti ;— «.  dilettan'teism. 


Diligent,  (dil'i-jent)  a.  con 
stant  m  applioution  ;  atten- 
tive;   earnest;— cuf.   dil'' 


igcntly  i—n.  diligence,  in- 
dustry;  assiduity,  tec 

Diluent,  (dil'd-eut)  a.  mak- 
ing weaker  by  admixture ; 
—n.  that  which  makes  thin 

Dilut3,  (de-lQr)  r.  t.  to  moke 
thinner  or  more  liquid; 
to  diminish  the  strength, 
flavor,  kc; — a.  weak,  thin; 
— n.dilution,  a  weak  liquid 

Diluvial,  (di-lii'vi-al)  a,  re- 
lating to  a  deluge,  espc- 
ciallv  to  Noah's  flood  ;— a. 
dilCi  vium,  a  deposit  of  clay 

Dim,  (dim;  a.  not  clear ;  ob- 
scure; mysterious;  not  see- 
ing distinctly  ;—  r.  t.  to 
cloud ;  to  obscure:- o.  dim'- 
mish,  somewhat  dim  ^—ad. 
dim'ly;— n.  dim'ness. 

Dimen&ion,  (di-meu'shun)n. 
size;  extent  or  measuT'eof 
a  body  i-^pl'  dimensions. 

Diminish.(di-niin'ia1i)  i*.  t.or 
I.  to  make  or  become  less ; 
to  impair ;  take  away;— a. 
diminution,  decrease;  deg- 
radation ;— a.  dimin'ishable 

Diminuendo,  (di -min-A-en'- 
dd)  a.  in  music,  a  direction 
to  let  the  sound  die  away, 
marked  thus  > . 

Diminutive,  (di-min'fl-tlv)a. 
small ;  little  ;  narrow  ;  con- 
tracted ;— u.  a  word  that 
abates,  as  lambkin,  from 
lamb ;— a  I.  dimin'utively  ; 
— n.  dimin'ntiveness. 

Dimity  (dim'i-ti)  n.  a  kind  of 
stout  cotton  cloth,  striped 
or  figured  in  the  loom  by 
weaving  with  two  threads 
and  colors  in  the  warn. 

Dimorphism,  (di-moi^nzm) 
n.  a  crystamziBg  in  two 


forvM  i'^a.  dimoi'phou  s. 

Dimple,  (dim'pl)  n.  a  lituc 
lioUow  in  the  cneck,  chin. 
&e.;— V.  t.  or  f.  to  form  hol- 
lows \-~n.  dim'ply. 

Din,  (din)  r.  <.  to  stun  with 
noise  or  clamor ;—  a.  clat- 
ter ;  incessant  sounds. 

Dine,  (din)  v.  t.  to  eat  dinner; 
— r.  f.  to  give  a  dinner  to; 
— ».  din'ner,  chief  meal. 

Ding,  (ding)  v.  t.  and  L  to 
urge  with  constant  itera- 
tion t  to  ring  or  sound;— a. 
ding'donp,  the  sound  <rf 
bells  ringing  t  monotony/ 
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A  maa  without  thought  for  the 
future  must  soon  have  present 
sorrow.  (Chinese.)— Con. 

A  man  travels  as  far  in  a  day  as 


a  snail  in  a  -hundred  years.--- 
French. 
Although  the  tgg  be  small,  a 
bird  comes  out  of  it. — Gael. 
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Dingle,  (dlDg'gl)  n.aTalle7. 
swini^nff  back  aud  forth. 


Dingle^litngr*.       (ding'gl- 


Pingpr.   (din'ji)   a.  du»ky  ; 

XMnt,  (dint)  n.  tiit  maik  of  a 
blow  t  forca  t  sower  i-^v.  t. 
to  maka  a  hollow ;  indent. 

Dioceae.  (dr6<««»)  u.  the  jur- 
ndictioa  of  a  bi«hop ;— a. 
dio'cetan  i—n.  a  bixhop. 

Dioptrical,  (dl-op'trik-al)  a. 
tluit  may  be  seen  through; 
assisting  the  sight ;— a.  pi. 
diop'trieSf  the  science  oi 
the  properties  of  light  in 
paaaiog  through  different 
mediuraa.  aa  water,  etc 

Diorama,  (dM>>r&'ma)  «i.  ex> 
hibitioa  of  paintings,  ta* 
ried  1^  a  change  of  light;— 
a.  dioram'ie,  aa  a  ♦  Tiew.' 

Dip,  (dip)  f.  f.  to  plunge  into 
any  liquid  for  a  moment ; 
to  Udie  ;— V.  i.  to  sink ;  to 
enter  sUghtly ;  to  look  cur- 
sorily i  to  incline;— ft.  in- 
clination downward ;— ». 
dipp'er,  a  vessel ;  a  bird. 

Dipnthong,  <dip'thong)  n.  a 
union  of  two  Towels  in  one 
sound  t—a.  diphthongal. 

Diphtheria,  (dif-tlie'ri-s)  n.  a 
disease  in  which  the  air 
paxftnges  (throat)  become 
inflamed  and  corcred  with 
a  leatheiy-Iiko  membrane. 

Diploma,  <di-pld'nui)  a.  a 
writing  conferring  some 
honor  or  privil«ce. 

Diploroncy,  (di-pld'nuuci)  n. 
the  art  of  negotiation  ;  po- 
litical skill ;— a.  diplomat- 
ic, courteous  i  adroit  in  af- 
fairs ;-^ii.  a  minister  at  a 
foreign  court  i—pL  science 
of  deciphering  ancient 
writings  t  —  na.  diplomat, 
dipki'ioatist,  one  skilled  in 
diplomat^  or  state-craft. 

Dipsomania,  (dip-sA-m&'ni«) 
ft-insane  thirst  for  alcoholio 
stimulanta  1— f torn  Diptan. 
a  snake  whoae  bite  ia  said 
to  cause  intense  thirst 

Dipteran,  (dip'tirmn)  n.  an 
insect  with  only  two  wings, 
as  flies  t— pi.  dip'terai— a. 
dip'timl,  niplarous. 

Dire,  (dir)  direful,  (dlr-f661) 
a,  dreadful  t  fearful ;  ca- 
lamitous i  dismal  1  a(^dir«'« 
fully  i—ii.  dire'f  ulneaa. 


Direct,  (di-rekr)  a.  straight; 
riglit  in  the  line  of  descent; 
outspoken ;  sin  cere;— V.  (.to 
order ;  regulate ;  keep,  aim 
or  lay  quite  straii;;ht;  guide ; 
mark  with  the  name  and 
residence  of  n  person  t— 
ad.  directly,  immediately, 
Jte.;  n.  direcf  lies*,  atrmight- 
ness,  eaudor;— a.  dirccTire, 
^ring  directions. 

Direction,  (di-rck'shun)  n. 
order;  aim;  the  course  in 
which  anything  inoTea  < 
guidance;  comnund ;  body 
of  persons  who  manage  a 
matter;  tlie  written  name 
and  residence  of  a  person  j 
—n,  direc'tor,  manager  of 
a  bank  orothcr  institution, 
<cc.;  — a.  dirccto'riiil,  per- 
taiiiiug  to  a  board  of  direct- 
ors, as  those  of  a  bank, 
raili^Kid,  &c.;  serving  to 
guide;— ».  directory;  a 
n»t  of  the  InhabitantH  end 
residences  in  a  city,  kc.\  a 
guide  ;  a  contmllin^  body; 
—a.  guiding ;  ordering. 

Dirge,  (derj)w.  af  uneralaong 
or  inoumtul  hymn. 

Dirk,(dcrk)ti.a|-oinan1,ctc. 

Dirt,  (dert)is.  earth;  anyfotil 
matter ;  — r.  f.  to  make  fil- 
thy ;-a.dlr>,  fouhfiUhy; 
mean  ;— p.  f.aoilwith  dirt; 
—ad.  dirtily;— N.  dirtiness 

Disable,  (dis-a'bhv.  (.  to  do, 

Erive  of  strength  or  com  pe- 
rn t  power  or  means ;— n. 
disability,  weakness;  want 
of  legal  qualiftcation. 

DiHabuse,  (dls-a-bazO  v.  t.  to 
free  from  mistake  i  to  uu- 
deceive  ;  set  right 

DisedTantflge,  (dis-ad-Tan'- 
tij)  n.  loMi  unfavorable 
state;  injury;— a.  disad- 
vantig'cons,  unfavorable 
to  success ;— od.  disadvan- 
(ig'eously,  uuprofitably. 

DiMifcct,  ( diMf.{ekt')  v.  I. 

'  to  ranke  discontented  t— a. 
disalTecfcd.  unfriendly  ; 
hostile  \—ad.  disafCect'ed- 
Iv  ;^n.  disaifec'tion,  dis- 
like ;  wantof  friendlinesa  i 
diMloyalty  ;  hostlKty. 

Di<*a(Bnn,  (dis-af-femO  v.  (. 
to  deny;  to  contradict 

Dinagrce,  f  dis-:»-(fre' )  r.  t.  to 
differ  or  be  at  variance. 

Diaaffroenble,  (lis-a-zri'a-bl) 
a.  unpleasant ;  oSeoalve  i 


— <u/.disagree'ably ;— «.  di*- 
agree'ablencs8«  rarlineta. 

Ditfigreement,  ( di«-«-fri'- 
ment)  n.  difference  ;  un- 
suitaSleness  i  dispute. 

Disallow,  (dis-aUoW)  v.  (. 
to  diaapprove  i  reject  i  ro- 
fuse  permission  to;— a. 
disallow'abte.  not  permis- 
sible«  n.disaUow'anee,  dis- 
approbation I  rejeetion. 

Disannul,  ( disHm-uul')  v*  <• 
to  moke  void;  to  annul  ;— 
a.  diMinnul'mcnt  rcpoiL 

Disapiiear.  (dis-ap-peO  "•  <• 
to  vani»h  from  right  ^-n. 
disappear'anee,  vanishing. 

Disappoint  (dis^ep-poinr)  v. 
(.  to  defeat  of  expectation  ; 
to    frustrate ;  —  n.    disap- 

Coinfiucnt,  the  defeat  of 
opcst  miscarriage. 

Disapprove,  (diiwip-prooV) 
r.  t.  to  dislike  ;  to  give  an 
unfavorable  opinicm  of; 
to  reject  \~-ad.  disupprov'- 
i  ngly ;— m.  disapprobation , 
diiwppmv'al,  censure;  dis- 
like ;  Condemnation. 

Disarm,  (dis-arni')  v.  t.  to 
deprive  of  arms  ;  render 
dcienceleaa  or  hamilcKS ; 
quell ;— n.  disann'amcnt. 

Disarrange,  (ditt-e-rinj')  r.  t. 
to  put  out  of  order;  con- 
fuse \—tu  disnrrange'mect 

Disarrav,  (dis-^r&'^v.'.throw 
into  disorder ;  to  uinlrcss ; 
— n.  confusion  ;  undress. 

DiMusociate,  (dis.«»-flo's]u-4t) 
v.t.  to  disconnect ;  di::<joiu. 

Disaster,  (diz-as'ter)  n.  un- 
fortunate event ;  calamity ; 
— a.  disas'trous,  unproci- 
tious;— acf.   disaa'trovsly. 

Disavow,  (di»4i-Yow')  r.  t.  to 
disown  ;  deny  ;  —  n.  di/w- 
vow'al,  rejection;  dcniaL 

Disband,  (oia-band')  v.  <.  or 
i.  to  disperse ;  brfeak  up. 

Disbar,  (dis-bar')  v.  (.  to  ax- 
pel  a  lawyer  from  the  bar. 

DisbeUcf,  (dia  b^4«f ')  n.  ic 
f usal  or  want  of  belicfr^ 

DisbeUevc,  (dis-bMiv-)  r.  I. 
to  discredU  i  to  deny  r— n. 
disbeliever,  an  infidel.  Jte. 

Disburden,  (dia-buKdn)  vi. 
t.  to  unlosid ;  discharge  i 
—V.  t.  to  tr\M  the  mind. 

Disburse,  (dis-burT)  v.  t.  to 
expend  money  ;— n.  dia- 
burse'ment  outlav ;  ex- 
penditure ;— n.  disDum'ce. 
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All  violence,  all  that  is  dreary 
and  repels,  is  not  power,  but 
the  absence  of  power. — Emer. 

All  virtues  are  in  agreement;  all 


vices  are  at  variance.  (Latin. 
— Senkca. 
Although  the  sun  shines,  leave 
not  thy  cloak  at  home. — G.  H. 
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Discard,  (dis-kard')  r.  t.  to 
ditimkn ;  cast  off  i  to  reject. 

Discern,  (dia-crn')  v.  t.  to 
««e ;  descrv  i  aistinguieh 
clear Ijr  bj  the  eye  or  uu- 
deratanduiK  5  to  judge  ;— 
tuifs.  discera'ible.  thatniajr 
be  seen  ;  ducern'inp,  saca- 
Gioua«  judicious ;— It.  uia- 
cem'ment.  judgment. 

Discharge  (dis-charj')  v,  t. 
to  disniibB ;  te  set  free  or 
ftcqiiit ;  to  let  out  or  emit ; 
to  unload;  ta  fire  «— n.  a& 
unloodiitr ;  dismissaL 

DiMipIe,  <difl-srpi')  n.  a  de- 
vout learner,  echolar  or  fol- 
lower ;—n.  diici'j)lcsliip. 

DiMCipliiie,  ( dis'si-plin )  «. 
instruction  and  govcra- 
nicnt;  misfortune;  punish- 
ment;—v.  I.  to  iUhtiTlct, 
train;  ^vcrn;  chnstiso;— ^ 
tidis.  dis'ciplinable,  tmct- 
able  ;  easy  to  learn  ;  dis- 
cipliuar}',  nerving  for  gov- 
ern meat,  4c.:— n.  disciplin- 
a'rian,  a  ri^id  teacher. 

Disclaim,  (dis-kl&m')  c.  t.  to 
disown  5  to  renounce. 

DiMclaimer,  (dis-klara'er)  m. 
denial  or  renunciation. 

Disclose,  <dia-kl4>z>  v.  c  to 
reveal-,  unveil ;  divulge. 

Disclosure,  (dia-klO'zhur)  n. 
a  revealing ;  discovering. 

Discoid,  {di»'koid>  n.  or  a, 
anything  ia  the  form  of  a 
diac  idiM);  a.dis'coua,  flat. 

Discolor,  («li»-kul'er)  o.  <.  to 
Gnge  or  change  color  i—n. 
discolora'tion,  stain; — a. 
discol'ored,  soiled,  tinged. 

Discomfit,  (dis-kum'fit)  v.  t. 
to  rout;  defeat ;  balk ;  dis- 
concert ;— «.  discom'fiture, 
defeat;  frustration. 

Discomfort,  (dis-kum'furt) 
J«.  uneasiness;  disquiet; 
pain;  sorrow ;— p.  t.  to  dis- 
turb peace  or  happiness. 

Di8oommode,(di8-kom-mQd:^ 
V.  t.  to  incommode,  annor. 

Discompose,  (dis-kom-p5z') 
c.  t.  to  ruffle;  disturb; 
agitate :— «.  discomposed'. 

DiHComposnrc,  (dis-kom-p«'- 
zhur)  n.  dinorder ;  disturb- 
ance; agitation  ;  <!i«quiet. 

Disconcert,  (dis-kon-sert')  v. 
t.  to  interrupt  order  or  de- 
sign ;  unsettle  or  confuse 
the  mind ;  defeat ;  baffle. 

Disconnect,    (dis-kon-nekf) 


V.  I.  to  disunite ;  to  sepa- 
rate »— n.  discimnec'tion. 

Diucoasolate.  <dij»-kon'b6-lat> 
a.  comfordeas  «  hopeless  ; 
sad  ;—ad.  diaoon'solatcly  ; 
— /t.  discon  solateneas. 

Discontent,  (dis-kon-tenf)  n. 
unejtsiness ;  dissatisfaction ; 
—v.  U  to  make  uneasy  ;  to 
disquiet ;  — a.  discontcnf- 
ed,  uahappy  ; — ad.  dis- 
content'cdly  ^— fu.  discon 
teut'edness,  discontent- 
ment, uuecsincsBof  mind. 

Discontinue,  (dis-kon-tin'u; 
r.  <.  or  «.  to  leave  off ;  to 
cease;  drop;  put  an  end  to; 
— tu.  discontin'uancc,  <li»- 
coutinua'tion.,  cessation. 

Disconl,  X^is'kord)  a.  dis- 
agreement; dissonance;— 
A.  dlscord'ancc.  want  of 
harmonjr ; — a.  discord'ant, 
jarring;  inconsistent;— oc/. 
discord'antly,  harshly. 

Discount,  (dts'kounf)  n.  a 
deduction  made  for  inter- 
Cfct  in  advancing  money  on 
a  note,  &c. ;  a  sum  token 
from  on  account;  partial 
disbelief  of  a  statement. 

Discount,  (dis-kounf)  v.  «.to 
allow   discount;    deduct; 

Say  back  ;  to  lend  and  dc- 
uct  the  interest  at  the 
time ;— ».  i.  to  practise  dis- 
counting;—a.  discnnnt'- 
able,  bankable ;  to  be  re- 
ceived with  allowances. 

Discountenance,  <dis-koun- 
te-nans)  v.  t.  to  discourage ; 
to  abash;  to  refuse  support 
to  ; — rt.  cold  treatment. 

Discourage,  (dis-kur'aj)  v.  t. 
to  dishearten  ;  to  depress; 
to  dissuade;— n.  discour"-. 
iy5ement,de3cction  ;dissua- 
eion ;— a.  disoour'aging. 

Discourse,  (dis-kOrs')  n.  ser- 
mon ;  conversation  ;  trea- 
tise ;—r.  I.  to  utter;— f.  I. 
to  converse;  reason;  treat. 

Discourteons,  <di»-knrfyn«> 
a.  uncivil,  harsh,  rude;  aa. 
discnm-Teously ; — ns.  dii*- 
eourt'couflness,  discourt'- 
exy,  incivilihr ;  disrespect. 

Dit-cover,  (di*-kaT'er;  r^  t.  to 
find  out ;  disclose  %  reveal ; 
— n.  disc-oVerer; — cdificov'- 
erable,  that  may  be  found 
out ;  apparent ;— n. discov- 
ery,revelation  ;  knowledge; 
acquisition  of  new  facts. 


Discredit,  (di;i-kred'it)  n.  ill- 
repute  ;  disgrace  :  want  of 
credit  x—v.  L  todiiibelieve; 
to  di^xacc  \—a.  diiicrcd'it- 
able,  injurious  to  reputo- 
tion  y—wi.  discred'ltably. 

Dincreet,  (ds-kretO  n.  pru- 
dent; Judicious ;— oc^  dis- 
creetly ;— «.  discreet'ness. 

Discrepant,  (dis'krep^mt)  a. 
different ;  disagreeing  ;— 
ns.  dis'crepnncy,  dis'crejv 
ance,  as  in  accounts  which 
do  not  agree  <>r  balance. 

Discrete,  <dis-kr6t')  a.  dis- 
tinct ;  separate ;  opposite 
of  concrete  ^-o.  discret'ive. 

Discretion,  (dis-kreah'un)  «. 

{)nulence;  judiciousness; 
iberty  to  act  at  pleasure ;— • 
adja.  discre'tionary,  dis- 
cre'tional,  left  to  choice ; 
unrestrained ;— arfJJ.di^c^•'- 
tionarily,  discrefionnlly. 

Discriminate,  <di»-krini'in- 
dt)  r.  t-  to  distinguish  ;  to 
separate  ;  to  note  the  dif- 
ference ;  to  select  from 
otiiers ;— 17.  ».  to  make  a 
difference  or  distinction  :— 
adja.  discriin'inative,  dis- 
crrmlnating,  just;  making 
wise  distinctions  \—ada.  dis- 
crim'inatively,  difcrini'in- 
atcly ;— tu.  diM:rimina'tioa, 
ability  to  discern  ;  acuta- 
ness  ;  discernment ;  wis- 
dom :  discriminator,  judge. 

Discursive,  (dis-kurs'iv)  a. 
roving ;  irr«rular  ;  desul- 
tory ;  proceeding  regularly 
from  premises  to  conclu- 
sion ;  —  <td.  discur'^ively  ; 
— n.  diacur'sion,  a  rainbling 

Discuss,  <dis-ku8')  v.  t.  tQ 
examine  in  dctuil,  or  by 
disputation  ;  to  deMto  ;  to 
•ift;—ft.di5cus'Bion  .debate; 
disquisition  :  controversy ; 
ill  mirg.,  dispersion  of  a 
tumor : — arija.  disscus'sive, 
discu'tient,  nerving  to  dis- 
cnssor  to  disperse  tumors. 

Disdain  (dis-dan')  :>.  scorn  i 
'aversion ;  haughty  con- 
tempt ;— r.  t.  to  ecom  ;  de- 
spise tulight;  reicct  as  un- 
worthy or  unsuitable ;— «. 
disdain'f  ul ,  con  tcin  ptuous  ? 
—ad.  disdain'fully  • — n.  dia- 
dain'fulness,  contempt. 

DiRease,  (diz-ez')  n.  pnin  t 
illness ;  cause  of  pain  ; 
malady  ;  disorder  or  want 
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All  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy.  All  play  and 
no  work  makes  him  an  idle  toy. 

A  little  spark  kindles  a  great  fire. 


Always  rise  from  the  table  with 
an  appetite,  and  you  will  never 
sit  down  without  one. — Penn. 

A  litigious  man,  a  liar. — Fr. 
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of  health  in  mind  or  body; 
—a.  diseMed\  unhealthr. 

Disembark,  (di»«m-Mrk') 
V.  t.  or  i.  to  put  or  go  on 
Bhore ;  to  take  out  of  a  ship ; 
to  land ;— >u.  disembarka'* 
tion,  discmbark'ment,  «ct 
of  going  ashore,  etc. 

Diseni  bar  rass,(dift-em-b&r'8s) 
t».  t.  to  rid  of  perplexity. 

Disembody,  (dis-em-bod'i)t». 
t.  to  divest  of  a  materiel 
body ;— <i.  disembodied,  di- 
vested of  body,  as  the  soul. 

Disembogue,  (dis-cm-bOg^  v. 
t.  to  discharge  at  the  mouth, 
as  a  stream,  lake  or  river ; 
~-n.  discmboguc'ment. 

Disembowel,  (dis-cm-bow'el) 
V.  t.  to  take  out  the  inside. 

Disembroil,  (di8-cm-broir)v. 
(.  to  free  from  confusion. 

Disenchant.(dis-en-chant')  v. 
t,  to  free  iroin  delusions;— 
n.  disenchanf  mcnt. 

Disencumber,  (dis-cn-cum'- 
bcr)  V.  t.  to  disburden  ;— 
n.  disencuin'branre. 

Disengage,  (diri-cn-gftjO  v.  t. 
to  free  from  tics ;  release  ; 
extricate ;— a.  disengiged', 
unemployed  ;  —  n.  disen- 
gnge'mcnt,  leisure. 

Ducnnoble,  (dis-cn-nO'bl)  v. 
t.  to  degrade,  lower. 

Disentangle,  (dis-cn-tang'gl) 
V.  t.  to  loose  ;  to  free  irom 

Serplexity;  reduce  to  or- 
er;.unravcl ;  to  set  free  j 

— n.  discntang'lemcnt. 
Discnthrone,  (ai8-en-thr6n') 

V.  t.  to  dethrone  ;  depose. 
Disentomb,  (dis-en-toom')  v. 

t.  to  take  out  from  a  tomb. 
Disen  trance,    (dis-en-transO 

V.  t.  to  awaken  from  deep 

sleep,  or  from  a  reverie. 
Disesteem,  (dis-es-tim')    n. 

want  of  esteem ;  disr^ardi 

— w.  t.  to  disapprove. 
Disfavoi*,  (dis-ia'-vur)  n.  dis- 

Slensuro  ;  dislike ;— v.  f.  to 
iscountenance. 

Disflgure,  (dis-fig'fir)  v.  t.  to 
deform  ;  to  mar ;  to  mrJm; 
— n».  disfigura'tion,  disfig- 
nre'ment,  a  defacement  of 
beauty ;  deformitv. 

Disfranchise,  (dift-fran'chiz) 
r.  f.  to  deprivo  of  the 
rights,  privileges  or  vote  of 
a  free  citizen ;— n.  disfran'- 
chiRCtnent,  civic  diwability. 

Disgorge,  (dis-gorj')  v.  t.  to 


Tomit ;  to  ponr  forth ;  to 
give  up  what  has  been 
seized ;—«.  disgorge'ment. 

Disgrace,  (dis^ras'J  n.  dis- 
favor I  dishonor  i  ihame  ; 
— i;.  t.  to  put  out  of  favor ; 
to  bring  a  reproach  or 
shame  upon ;— a.  disgrace'- 
f ul,  shameful  i  base )— oJ. 
disgrace'f  ully  ;  —  n,  dia- 
groce'f  ulness,  dishonor. 

Disguise,  (dis-glz')  n.  false  or 

.  counterfeit  appearance  i  a 
dress  to  conceal  \—v.  t.  to 
mask;  to  disflsrure  t— a. 
disguised',  artfully  hid;  not 
shown ;— n.  disguisc'ment. 

Disgust,  (dis-gust^  n.  dis- 
taste ;  disrelish ;  aversion! 
— r.  t.  to  excite  dislike  ; 
displease ;  offend  the  taste ; 
'-adlis.  disiipist'ful,  dis- 
rust'ing,  odious ;  hateful  % 
loul  \—ad.  disgusf  ingly. 

Dish,  (dish)  n.  a  Tcsscl  to 
serve  food  in  \  a  plate ; 
the  food  in  it ;  a  particular 
kind  of  food ;— r.  t.  to  put 
a  meal  in  dishes  x—put  tn  a 
dishf  (colloq.)  put  into  a 
*•  fix,"  or  frustrated. 

Ditheartcn.  (dis-hdrt'n)  v.  (. 
to  discourage  ;  deject ;  de- 
press ',—a.    disheart'ening. 

Dishabille,  (  dis-a-bil' )  n.  a 
lady's  loosn  morning  dress. 

Dishevel,  (de-shev'I)  v.  t.  to 
spread  the  hair  loosely. 

Dishonest,  (dis-on'est)  a.  not 
honest ;  wanting  integrity  i 
faithless ;  mean ;  disposedto 
cheat ;  insincei-e  ; — ad.  dis- 
hou'cstly ;— n.  dishon'esty, 
knavery,  fraud ;  deceit 

Dishonor,  (dis-on'ur)  n.  re- 
proach !  disgrace ;— t*.  U  to 
seduce;  degrade  i  stain  the 
character ;  refuse  payment 
of,  aa  a  note,  etc.;— a.  dis- 
hon'orable,  base  $  mean  { 
untrustwortlty ;— ocf.  di»- 
hon'orably,  folscly. 

Disincline,  (dis-in-klInO  v.  U 
to  excite  aversion ;  deter } 
mako  unwilling ;— a.  dis- 
inclined', averse;- n.  dia- 
inclina'tion,  dislike. 

Disinfect,  (dis-in-fektO  v.  t. 
to  purify  from  infection  ; 
— n.  disinfec'tion.a  making 
pure  s  —  n.  disinfecf  ant, 
anything  that  destroys  the 
causes  of  infection,  ur  bad 
smells  in  sewers,  &c. 


Disingenuous,  (di»>in-jcn'u- 
us)  a.  illiberal ;  unfair  ^ 
eraftfr ;  —  ad.  disingcn'u- 
ously ;— n.  disingenuous- 
ness,  want  of  frankness. 

Disinherit,  (dis-in-her'it)  v. 
U  to  cut  off  lawful  heir*  by 
will  I — R.  disinher'itance. 

Disintegrate,  (disdntS^rftt) 
V.  t.  to  separate  into  Tnte- 
gmnt  parts;— a.  disin'te- 
grable ;— it.  disintegra'tioo. 

Duinter,  (dis-in-ter*)  v.  t.  to 
take  out  of  a  grave ;  bring 
from  obscurity  into  view; 
— n.  disintei^ment. 

Disinterested,  Tdis-in'ter-est- 
3d)  a.  having  no  private 
interest  or  bias ;  impartial: 
'-ad.  disin'terestedly  ;— ». 
disin'te  restodn  ess. 

Disinthral,(dis-in-thrawl')  t>. 
t.  to  free  from  oppression ; 
— n.  disinthral'ment. 

Disjoin,(di8-ioin')  r.  t.  to  part 

Disjoint,  (dis-joinf)  v.  t.  to 
separate  united  parts;  to 
break  the  natural  order  or 
relations  of  things;  to 
make  incoherent ;— a.  dis- 
join fed,  parted :  inconsist- 
ent ;— n.  disjolnt'cdness. 

Disjunct,  ( dis-jungkt' )  a. 
separate ;  distinct  \—h.  dis- 
junction, a  parting;  dis- 
union I— a.  disjunc'tive. 
disjoining ;  tending  to 
separate  ;  in  gram,  uniting 
sentences  but  disjoining 
the  sense;  a.  diejunc'tively. 

Di»k,  Disc,  (disk)  n.  the  face 
of  a  round  plate  ;  the  face 
of  a  celestial  body. 

Dislike,  (dis-llk')  n.  aversion ; 
disinclination  ;—  v.  t.  to 
disapprove ;  to  hate. 

Dislocate,  (dis'lo-k&t)  i;.  t.  to 
displace;  to  put  out  of 
joint ;— a.  dislocated  ;  — n. 
disloca'tion,  removal  of  a 
joint  from  its  socket. 

Dislodge,  (dis-loj')  r.  t.  to 
drive  from  a  place  of  re- 
treat or  defence  ;  to  put  to 
flight ;— n.  dislodg'ment. 

Dislgyal,  (dis-loy'ul)  o.  not 
true  to  allegiance;  faith- 
leas  ;  treacherous  ;  ~  ad. 
disloy'ally  ;— n.  disloy'alty. 

Dismal,  (diz'mal)  a.  dark  ; 
calamitous;  sorrowful; 
gloomy  -,—ad.  dis'mnlly. 

Dismantle,  (dis-man'tl)  v.  i. 
to  strip  of  drees  or  funil> 
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All  who  joy  would  win,  mu^t 
share  it;  happiness  was  born 
a  twin. — Byron.  [dark. 

At  the  foot  of  the  candle  it  is 


All  wordly  shapet  shall  melt  in 
glopm,  the  sun  himself  must  die. 

Although  it  rains,  tjurow  sot 
away  the  watwng-pot.—G.  H. 
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turc  {--a.  di«inan'tted,  tin* 

~  figged,  as  a  ship  or  balk. 

DiKinask,  (dU-uiask')  v.  (.  to 
remove  a  dUguied  from. 

Dismast,  (dis-muf)  v.  L  ki 
deprivo  of  a  mast  or  niasts. 

DiMmoy,  (  dis-ma' )  v.  t,  to 
discourage  «  to  dishearten  i 
— M.  loss  of  courage  ami 
strength  tlirou^h  fear. 

Ditfmeiuber.  (du-meni'biv) 
I*,  t.  to  cut  ou  a  limb  from 
the  body  I  to  dujoint «  to 
tear  to  pieces;— n.  disiuem'< 
bennent,  a  partition  of  a 
country,  or  a  taking  limb 
from  limb ;  dissection. 

Dismiss,  (dis-mis')  v.  (.  to 
tend  away  ;  to  discharge ; 
to  discard ;  to  remove »— iM. 
dismis'flion,  dismis'sol. 

Dismount,  (dis-mounf)  v. 
i.  to  .ilignt  from  a  horse  i 
to  descend  from  any  ele- 
vated jilace  i—v.  (.to throw 
off  their  carriages,  aa  can- 
non; to  unhorse. 

Didobedienco.  (dis-0-bi'di- 
ensj  n.  neglect  or  refusal 
to  obey  »— a.  disobo'divnt. 

Disobey,  (dis-O-Wi')v  I.  to 
break  eommands;  to  trana- 
grcfts  J  to  refuse  to  obey. 

D&oWiffo,  (dis-O-bllj')  r.  t. 
to  offend  by  unkindncss 
or  incivility  j  to  do  some- 
thing against  the  wishes  of 
another  t  to  injure  slightly; 
—a.  disobllK'ing.  selHsh  ; 
nnaccommodatinc ;  —  aef. 
disoblig'ingly,  unkindly. 

Di«>rder,  (dis-oi^der)  n.  cofi- 
f  tisinn  ;  tumult;  disease; 
— r.  t.  to  derange  ;  disturb; 
make  tick;— a^ii,  disor'- 
dered,  indisposed ;  mental- 
ly deranged  i  disor'derly, 
slovenly  ;  irregular  i  net 
roetrained  ;  lawlecs ;—a<f. 
confusedly  »  lawlessly. 

Disorgan  i  te,  (dis-or'gan-Ix) 
■  r.  t.  to  denrage  an  or- 
ganized body  I  to  break 
up  a  union  of  p'lrte  :— n. 
duorpraniza'tinn,  disorder. 

Disown,  (dis-On')  t'.  t.  to 
deny  ;  to  renounce  ;  to  re- 
fuse to  acknowledi;e  as  be- 
longing to  one's  self  iprrt. 
disdwned',  repudintcd. 

Disparage,  (di«-»mr'ftj)  v.  t. 
to  decry  unduly  ;  to  dis- 
honor by  roniparlaon  with 
what   is  inferior «  to  de- 


grade ;  to  undervalue  ;— 
2t//.  diiipar'igiugly;— M.  dis- 
pajf'O^cmenr.  reproach. 

Disparity,  (dia-par'i-ti)  n. 
incquaUty ;  iinlikcness  ; 
ditlerence  in  any  respect. 

Dispart,  (diiuparf)  v.  t.  or  t. 
to  part ;  divide  ;  separate. 

Dis passion  nte,  (dis-pash'uu- 
il)  o.  composed ;  calm  ; 
impai  tiol ;  —  at!,  disjposs'- 
ionotcly  ;— m.  dispass'ion. 

Dispatch,  (di<<-pach')  r.  (.  to 
send  ewuy;  to  execute 
or  kiU  speedily ;— n.  a  mes- 
sage ;  rapid  iHrformance. 

Dispel,  (dis-pcr)  v.  t.  to  drive 
away  ;  to  disperse. 

Dispensation,  (dis-pen-sA'- 
shun)  n.  the  act  of  dealing 
out ;  distribution  of  good 
and  evil  in  divine  govern- 
ment ;  license  i  a  system. 

Dispensary,  (  dis-pens'-ar-l) 
n.  institution  lor  di«pcn»- 
ing  medicine  gratis. 

Di-opensatory,  (  dis  -  pens'a- 
tor-i)  a.  granting  dispensa- 
tion i— »i.  a  book  of  rt-cipes. 

Dispense,  (dis-pens')  v.  t.  to 
divide  out  in  portions  ;  to 
distribute  ;  to  administer ; 
—a.  dispcnK'able.  that  may 
be  got  along  without ;  dis- 
pense wkh,  to  permit  the 
want  of  J  to  do  without  j— 
n.  dispcns'er,  a  giver. 

Di!<people,  (dis-pe'pl)  r.  I.  to 
depopulate  a  country. 

DispermouK.  (dl-pi)€rm'us)a. 
having  onlv  two  l^ecds. 

Disperse,  (dls-pcrp)  v.  t.  to 
scatter;  to  spread  about; 
to  cause  to  vanish ;— r.  i.  to 
separate;  to  disappear;— 
tis.  dispers'cr.  dispcr'sion, 
state  of  beiiig  disnerscd  i 
In  med.  the  removal  of  iur 
flommation  »  in  optics,  the 
semration  of  liglit  into  it^ 
diacrent  raya ;  —  a.  disr 
pcrs'ive,  tenuinc  to  scatter. 

Dijpiiit,  (dis-pir-it)  v.  t.  to 
discourage ;  to  deprive  of 
hope  or  good  spirits. 

Diiplace,  (dis^loe')  v.  1.  to 
put  ont.of  place  ;  remove ; 
— f.  displaee'ment 

Display,  (din-pli')  v.  t.  to 
ppreod  open  ;  exhibit ;— n. 
exhibition,  a  displaying  or 
unfolding ;  ostentatious 
#how ;— ft.  displny'cr. 

Displease,  (dis^ilcz')  v.  t.  to 


Jive  oUcnce  to  ;— i;.  i.  to 
isgust  I  to  raioe  avei-sion  ; 
—a.  displea:i'ing,  disagree- 
oule  ;— n.  displens'ure,  of- 
fense ;  anger  t  disapitrobo- 
tion  :  cause  (*f  initatiun. 

Displume,  (dii>-n'(J6in)  v.  t. 
to  deprive  of  fcatliers. 

Dispone,  (dis-pone)  v.  t. 
<law)tomake  over  to  an- 
other {  to  convey  legally. 

Disport,  (dis-pOif)  u.  play ; 
sport ;  postime  ;— r.  i.  or  t. 
to  divert  ;   amuse  ;  enioy 


one's  self ;  to  move  gayly. 

1,     (dis-pOznl)    n. 

power  of  DCfctowirg;  reg- 


Disposml, 


ulmtion ;  mann^cnicnt. 
Dispose,   (Ji3-;)0;'O  v.  t.  to 

Slacc  ;  to  incline  ;  to  sell : 
istribute  ;  apply  to  a  par- 
ticular purpose  ;  to  adapt ; 
bestow  ;  —  a.  diitpoK'noIc. 
free  to  bo  used ;  not  en- 
gngcd  ;  to  dtepose  of.  to  ap- 
ply to  any  purppse;  to  part 
with;  to  place  i^  an^'  con- 
dition i— rt.  dispos'er. 

Disposition,  (dis-p6-zish'un) 
n.  Older;  method;  ar- 
rangement ;  n  giving  over 
ip  another;  temper;  utat? 
of  mind  ;  natural  tend- 
ency; inclinution  ;  humor. 

Dispossess,  (dis-poz-zes')  v.  (. 
to  put  outof  posscMiou  ;— 
u.  dispos'session,  loss. 

Dispraise,  (dis-pr&z)  n.  re- 
proacU  ;  censure ;  blame. 

Disproportion,  (dis-prO-pOr'- 
shun;  n.  want  of  syin. 
metry  ;  inequality  i—v.  L 
to  make  unsuitable  io 
form,  size,  ftc.;  to  join  un- 
fitly i—aclfs.  disproiior'tion- 
oble.  dinpropor'tionol,  div 
propor'tion&te.  unequal ; 
uniymnietrical ;  unsuitable 
to  something  olao  in  somt 
respect  i-—aa».  dispropor'^ 
tionallv,  disproportionate 
ly ;  II.  dispropor'tlonateness 

Disprove,  (flis-nroov)  v.  t.  to 
prove  to  bo  false  ;— n.  dis- 
proor,  rof ut^ticn.  rebuttal 

Disputation,  (di»-pQ-ta-«hun) 
R.  the  Oft  of  disputing;  ar- 
gument t  debate  ; — tulfs. 
disputa'tious,  dupufotivc, 
inclined  ta  cavil  or  contro 
vert  i—ad.  disputa'tiously  i 
— n.  disputa'tiousncss. 

Dispute,  (dis-pat)  v.t.or  i. 
to  debate ;  to  contend ;  tft 
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A  iOka  of  words,  and  not  of 
deeds,  is  like  a  garden  full  of 
weeds.  [Chinese. 

Among  mortats  who  is  foultkss  ? 


Always  pnt  tke  saddle  on  th«i 

right  horse. 
Among  men  ot  honor  ^  word  is 

a  bond. 
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think  diiferentl/ ;  opposi 
by  arguinenti— M.  acoutCKt 
with  \ford«;  coiitrovcrtv;— 
a.  disputable, of  doubtful 
eertaiaty  ;— «.  dis'putoble- 
neu  ;—-hd.  dis'putsbly  i— 
n$.  di«'putant,  dis'putcr, 
one  who  controTefts. 

Diaqualify.  (dlB-kwoH-fl)  v. 
t.  to  make  unfit ;  disable ; 
— h.  dUaualiflda'tiou. 

Du)l,ui6t.  ((iis-kwi'et)  r.  f.  to 
OMturb  ;  to  make  anxious  ; 
— n.  restleKsness  ;  uneasi- 
li6»s  ; — a.  disqui'eting.  dis- 
turbing ',—n.  disquietude. 

DitquisUioD.  (dis-kwi-zish*- 
iin)n.  a  careful  and  for- 
mal inquiry  into  any  ihat- 
ter  by  arguments,  &c.  ^  an 
claborale  essay  ;  writing. 

Disregard.  (di»-rc-gA:d')  n. 
want  ox  attention  ;  neg- 
lect ;— I'.  (.  to  slight :  not  to 
take  notice  of;  to  deepiso:— 
a.  di«rcgard'f\il.  heedless. 

IHsrClish,  (dis-rel'ii>h)  n.  dis- 
taste s— f.  t.  to  dislike. 

Disrejiair,  (dis-;  e-piKj  i*.  di- 
lapidation i  disorder. 

Disreputable,  (di»-fen'fi-ta- 
bl)  a.  disgraceful ;  shame- 
ful; unbecoming  ;—<u/.  dis- 
rep'utably  ;— «.  disrepute', 
discredit,  dishonor.  . 

Disrespect.  (dis-ri-epektO  n. 
want  of  reverence ;  in- 
civility i—v.  t.  to  slight  ;— 
a.  disi-espccrful,  uncivil ; 
— m/.  disrespcct'luUy. 

Di.«>robe,  (dis-rOb';  v.  t.  to 
divest  of  a  robe  ;  to  strip. 

Disruption,  (dis-iup'shun)i». 
a  breaking  asunder ;— v.  t. 
disrup'ture,  to  rend. 

Dissatisfy,  (dis-aat'is-fl)  v.  f. 
Ui  displease ;  mnke  un- 
easy ;— a.  dissatisfied,  dis- 
contented;—n.  dissatisfac'- 
tion,  displeasure. 

Dissect,  (dis-sekt  )  v.  t.  to 
cut  In  pieces ;  divide  a 
body  ;— tt.  dissection,  act 
of  cuttinz  in  pieces  a  plant 
or  animal  body  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  structure  of 
Its  parts ;  enatomy. 

Dissemble,  (dis-scm'bl)  v.  t. 
or  i.  to  conceal  real  views, 
motives,  or  facts  ;  to  dis- 
guise \  play  the  hypocrite; 
— o.  dlMem'bling,  pretend- 
In|r  falsely;  — A.  dissem- 
bler, an  imposter. 


Disseminate,  (dis-sem'i-n&t) 
V.  t.  to  spread ;  to  sow  or 
scatter  abroad ;   to  propa- 

Sste;  — ns.  dissemina'tion, 
iff  ufcion ;  dessem'inator, 
one  who  spreads  news,  etc. 

Dissent,  (dis-sent  )  r.  L  to 
express  objections ;  to 
thuik  differently  ;  to  dis- 
agree iu  opinion  :— n.  dis- 
agreement, difference  :— 
IU.  dissen'sion,  discord  ; 
contention  ;  dissenfer,one 
who  stirs  up  strife  in  re- 
ligious matters;  dissen- 
tient, one  declaring  dis- 
sent ;— a.  disagreeing. 

Dissertation ,  (  dis  -  ser  -  tt'- 
shun)  n.  a  formal  dis- 
course ;  an  essay ;  v.  t.  dis- 
sertate', to  speak  or  treat  on 
a  subject ;— n.  dis'sertator. 

Disbcrvico,  (dis-fcrviK)  n. 
injury  done;  mischief ;— a. 
disserv'iceable,  hurtful. 

Dissever,  Cdis-sev'er)  v.  t.  to 

Sart  in  two  ;  disunite  ;— n. 
isseVerance,  a  parting. 

DiiEKident,  (dis'si-dent)  a.,  n. 
dissenting ;  not  agreeing.  ^ 

Disi<Jlicnt,  (  die-sil'yent )  a' 
le^ing  asunder  or  burst- 
ing open  with  elastic  force, 
is  pods  ;— n.  dissilionce. 

Dissimilar,  (dis-sim'i-Ur)  rt. 
unlike;  different  in  na- 
ture, properties,  and  ex- 
ternal form  ;  not  similar ; 
—ad.  dissimilarly. 

DUsimilarity,  fdis-sim-i-lar'- 
iti)  dissimilitude,  (dis-si- 
mil'i-tud)  n.  unlikeneks  ; 
want  of  resemblance. 

Disiiiraulation,(dis-8im-(i-l&'- 
shun)  n.  a  dissembling  ; 
hypocrisy  ;  deceit ;  guile. 

Dissipate,  (dis'si-pat)  v.  U  to 
scatter,  spread,  squander ; 
—in  t.  to  separate  and  dis- 
appear: waste  away  ;  — a. 
dls'sip&ted,  loose  in  man- 
ners or  habits  j  devoted  to 
strong  drink  or  pleasure. 

Dissipation,  (dis-«i-pi  shun) 
n.  (lispersion  ;  scattered  at- 
tention;  wasteof  property; 
a  licentious  course  of  life. 

DissocUte,  (die-sd'shi-it)  v.(. 
to  disunite  ;  to  separate. 

Dissolute,  (dis'o-iat)  a.  loose 
in  morals, etc.;  lewd:  licen- 
tious ;—ad.  diss'olutely  ;— 
»i.  diss'oluteness.prcfligaey 

Dissolution,  ( dis-o>lu'shun  } 


N.  the  bi-eaking  up  of  kn 
Usembly ;  change  f nm  a 
solid  to  a  liquid  state ;  a 
melting :  deconinosition  ; 
separation  into  orM^nal  ele- 
ments ;  ruin  ;  enu;  death. 

Dissolve,  (diz-zolv'^  r.  t.  or  i. 
to  melt;  sepamte;  break  up, 
as  a  legislature,  kc. ;  dv 
stroy ;  wcsto  awav  i  per- 
ish ;  crumble ;— a<»«.  di^'- 
soluble,  diSHoIv'able.  tUnt 
may  be  melted,  destroyed, 
or  ended  :— «.  divsulv^ent, 
tltat  can  dissolve  or  melt;— 
a.  having  power  to  melt 

Dissonant,  (dis'sd-nant)  a. 
discordant;  hnrsh;  jarring; 
— n.  dis'sonanee,  discord. 

Dissuade,  (dis-swid')  v.  t.  to 
advise  against  a  course  or 
measure «— a.  dissuasion, 
persuasion  against  any- 
thing ;— a.  dissua'sive,  pre- 
ventive t —  n.  rcanons  to 
deter  i—ad.  dissua'sively. 

Dissyllable.  ( dis-sil'la.bU  n. 
a  word  of  two  syllables. 

Distaff,  (dis'tai )  n.  a  stick  to 
hold  the  bunch  of  flax,  tow, 
or  wool,  in  spinning. 

Distain,  (  dis-tin' )  v.  U  to 
stain  ;  blot ;  discolor. 

Distance,  (dis'tans  )  r.  re- 
moteness I  space  between 
bodies  |  length  t  penod;  re- 
serve ol  manner ;— 1>.  t.  to 
leave  behind,  as  in  a  race ; 
—a.  difi'tant,  remote;  indis- 
tihct ;  shv  ;— azf.  dis'tantly. 

Distaste,  (dix-t&sr)!!.  dislike; 
disgust  I  aversion  to  food ; 
—V.  t.  to  disrelish  ;  dislike; 
loathe;— a.  distaste'f  ul,  un- 
pleasant ;  —  ad.  distaste'- 
lully ;— n.  distaste'fulness. 

Distemper,  f  dis-tem'per)  n. 
morbid  state  of  the  body  or 
mind;  disease,  esp.  of  ani- 
mals ;  ill-humor  t  a  coarse 
mode  of  painting,  called 
also,  destem'pir,  in  which 
the  colors  are  mixed  in  a 
watery  glue,  chiefly  used 
in  scene-painting  and  in 
staining  paper  for  walls  ;— 
V.  t.  to  derange  the  temper; 
to  disorderor  disease  i  mix. 

Distend,  (dis-tend)  v.  f.  to 

.stretch;  extend;  swell »— 
a.  disten'sible,  elastic. 

Distention,  (dis-ten'shun)  n. 
a  stretching;  an  extenslop. 

Distich,  (dis'Uk)  n.  a  couplet 
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Amusement  allures  and  deceives 
us,  and  leads  us  down  imper- 
ceptibly in  thoughtlessness  to 
the  grave.  (Fr.) — Pascau 


Amusement  to  the  cat,  and  agony 

to  the  rat.-— Tamil. 
An  accuser  should  always  appear 

with  clean  hands. 
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of  Unci  or  Tcnei,  making 
complete  seuse  :  —  a.  dis  • 
tichous,  set  in  tteo  rovot. 

Distil,  (dis-tif)  v.t.ori.  to 
dropecntly  x  to  convert  a 
liquid  into  vapor  by  heat, 
•nd  then  to  condense  it 
•gain  ;  to  extract  the  ipirit 
or  essential  oil  from  any- 
thing by  evaporation  and 
conoensotlon ;— ^u.distilU'- 
tion,  dittiU'er,  distill'cry. 

Divtinct,  ^is-tingkf)  a.  sepa- 
rate i  different;  clear:  obvi- 
ous; well-defined  ',—ad.  dl»- 
tlncrly  ;— n.  distinct'ness. 

Distinction,  cdia-tingk'shun) 
n.  difference ;  eminence  ; 
that  which  distinguishes  i 
separation ;  superiority  ;— 
a.distinc'tive.markins  dif- 
ference?—od.  distinct'ivo- 
ly  ^— n.  distinct'iveness. 

Distingruinh,  (dis-tin);'gwish) 
v.t.ori.  to  note  difference  5 
discern  critically;  judge; 
to  make  eminent  or  known: 
exalt  s— twZ/i.  ditttin'cruish- 
injf,  nccuiiar ;  distin'- 
guuhea,  celebrated  for  1 1I- 
ents,  usefulness,  or  wealth. 

DistingniMhnble,  (dis-tine'- 
gwisn-a-bl)  a.  able  to  oe 
seen ;— «uf .  disting'uishably 

Distort,  (dis-torT)  v.  t.  to 
twist;  to  writhe:  to  pervert 
from  the  true  meaning;— 
N.  distor'tion.  crookedness  i 
perversion;  deformity. 

Distract,  (dis-trakf)  v.  t.  to 
draw  different  ways;  to 
perplex ;  confuse ;  harass; 
—aqjs.  distnict'ive,  harass- 
ing; confusing;  distracf- 
ed.  crazy  ;—arf.  distracf- 
•diy ;— n.  distrac'tion,  per- 
plexity ;  agitation ;  confu- 
sion ;  madness  ;  discord. 

Distrain,  (dis-trin)  v.  t,  to 
seize  goods  for  debt  or  rent; 
n.  dis  trftint,  legal  seizure. 

Distress,  <dis-trcs')  n.  ex- 
treme pain  :  anguish ;  ca- 
lamity ;  misfortune  ;  dan- 
ger;—v.  /.  to  pain  ;  afflict ; 
perplex;  grfevo;  to  dis- 
train \—adj».  distress'ing, 
Eievous ;  distressful,  ca- 
mitous;  ad.  diBtre««*fully 

Distribute.(di»-trib'at)v.  f.to 
divide  among  a  number; 
allot ;  classify ;  —  a.  dis- 
tribnt'ing,  sending  out,  as 
letters  from  a  F.  O.  ^^-m. 


distrib'utbr,  one  who  deals 
out;distribu'tion,  division; 
sepuratiuii ;  classidcation ; 
— a.di»trib'utive,scn'ingto 
divide  i— a.  distrib'utabie ; 
—ad.  distiib'utivcly. 

District,  (Jis-trikt)  n.  a  cir- 
cuit ;  region  ;  a  portion  of 
territory  defined  or  unde- 
fined x—v.  t.  to  divide,  &c. 

Distrust,  (dis-trustO  v.  (.  to 
suspect ;  disbelieve  ;  not  to 
confide  in ;— a.  want  of  con- 
fidence ;  suspicion ;  doubt; 
—a.  distrusfful.  doubtingj 
susuicious  5— act.  distrusr- 
fully ;- n.  distrustf  ulness. 

Disturb,  (dis-turb')  v.  t.  to 
perplex  ;  disquiet ;  throw 
into  confusion ;  interrupt; 
awake  ;— lu.  disturb'er,  an 
agitator ;  disturb'ance,  a 
tumult;  quarrel;  agitation; 
interruption ;  perplexi^. 

Disunion,  ( dis-an'3'un  )  n. 
want  of  union  or  concord  1 
a  state  of  separation. 

Disunite,  (dib-u-nlf)  t'.  f.  to 
separate  ;  disjoin  ;  divide  ; 
— 1».  i.  to  fall  asunder. 

Disuse,  (dis-az')r.  <.  to  cease 
to  lue  or  practice  ;—ns.  dis'- 
use,  (  As )  disns'agc.  (uz) 
neglect  of  use  or  custom. 

Ditch,  (dich)  «.  a  trench  In 
the  earth  ;  any  long,  nar- 
row receptacle  lor  water ; 
—V.  t.  or  t.  to  trench:  to  dig 
■  ditch  in  or  around  ;  to 
drain  by  ditches:  ii.ditch'er 

Dithyrambic,  (dith-l-mm*- 
bik)  a.  of  or  like  a  dithy- 
ramb, or  dithyrambus,  an 
ancient  Greek  hymn  sung 
in  honor  of  Bacchus,  or  a 
short  poem  of  like  charac- 
ter ;  wild  and  boisterons. 

Ditto,  (diro)  contracted  Do., 
n.  that  which  has  been 
said  ;  the  sonle  thing ;— ad. 
as  before,  or  aforesaid. 

Ditty,  ([dif  i)  n.  a  sonnet. 

Diuretic, ([dl-u-refik)  a.  orn. 
a  medicine  which  pro- 
motes the  flow  of  urine. 

Diurnal,  (d1-ui^nal>  a.  con- 
stituting a  dsT  I  daily. 

Divan.  (di-vanO  n.  a  council 
of  state ;  a  hall ;  a  sofa ;  a 
1  arldsh  smnkini^roomi  or 
privy  cfiuncil ;  a  court. 

Divancate,  (dl-var'i-kit)  r.  i. 
to  part  into  two  branches  ; 
to  fork.— n.  divarica'tion. 


Dive,  (div)  v.  u  to  plunge  un- 
der water  ;  go  deeply  into 
any  matter  ;— 71.  div'cr,  a 
bird  very  expert  at  diving. 

Diverge,  (di-verj';  v.  t.  to 
tend  from  a  common  point 
in  diiferent  directions  ;— 
ad.  diverg'ingly  ;— o.  di- 
verg'ent,  goin;;  asunder. 

Divergence,  ( ^i-verj'ens)  is. 
departure  from  a  point  1  a 
going  further  apart 

Divers,  (drvert)  a*  sundiy. 

Diverse,  ( dl'vers  )  *.  differ- 
ent; various;  untfke:  mul- 
tiform :— od.  diversely* 

Diversify,  (di-ver'si-fl)  v.  t. 
to  make  different  in  forms 
and  qualities ;  to  give  va- 
riety  to ;  —  ac^'s.  di 


-adis.  divcr'si- 
I'sifled,  cit  dif- 


form,  divci'kii 
f  ercntforms  or  colon  . 
diversiflca'tion,  act  of  mak- 
ing various  ;diver'Bity,  dif- 
ference; unlikeness  f— ad. 
diversifed,  various.  ' 

Diversion,  ( di-veKshnn)  n. 
a  turning  aside;  sport; 
recreation  ;  amusement 

Divert,  (di-verr)w. :.  to  turn 
aside  ;  to  amuse  ;  to  turn 
the.  mind  from  business 
or  study;— a.  divert 'ing, 
pleasing;— od.diverfingly. 

Divest,  (di-vesr)  v.  t.  to  de- 
prive of  anything ;  strip. 

Divide,  (di-vfd'J  v.  t.  to  sep- 
arate ;  part ;  allot ;  to  set  at 
variance  ;— w.  f.  to  port  or 
open ;  to  break  friendship; 
—adja.  divid'ed, disunited; 
dividing,  separating,  as  a 
line  ; — ad.  divid'edly. 

Dividend,(div'i-dend)n.  dis- 
tribution of  aseefs ;  the 
share  of  each  individual ; 
interest  on  stock,  &c. ;  the 

{>rofits  of  a  Bank,  or  of  an 
nsurance  or  other  Co.  di- 
vided among  stockhold- 
ers oramong  those  insured. 

Divider,  (di-vld'er)  n,  he  or 
that  which  divides:  — oi. 
compasses}— a.  divi'dable. 

Divination  ,(div-in-4'shon  )  n. 
a  prediction  ;  a  foretelling. 

Divine,  Cdi-vin')  a.  pertain- 
ing to  God ;  holy ;  sacred : 
excellent  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ;— n.  a  minister  of  the 
Oospet  x—v.  e.  or  t.  to  fore- 
tell ;  guess :  make  out ;  to 
have  forebodings  ;— ad.  dl^ 
Tinely,  done  by  God. 
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A  mackerel-sky  never  holds  three 
days  dry.  [affairs. 

A  man  enters  boldly  into  his  ovrn 
His  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite. 


A  man  distribates  ahas,  and  bis 
left  hand  does  not  know  what 
his  T%ht  dfspcnscs.  (Arab.) — ► 
Mohammed.    See  Biblb. 
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DiriiW-btU,  ((Uvlxv-bel)  n. 
ft  hollow 
TCweU  air- 
tightexeept 
ftt  the  bot- 
t  o  in  ,  in 
whi  eh 


tev  und  work  under  water. 

DiVhrily,  (di-vin-i.ti)  n.  (Ji- 
vine  miturv;  gbdhMfl;  the 
flrttCauaejesaenceof  God: 
God;  «  celestial  b«M»Si 
•njr  god ;  tbe  scfence  off 
dWinc  thine*  v  IhtoLugj. 

OivisiMe,  {di-vi«'j-bH  o.  ea- 
IHiMe  of  being  divided  or 
lepamted  ;—ad.  cliviM'iJttly ;. 
— n.  divisibiTSty. 

IMvition ,  CdV-^'f  "i*^")  »•  »ep- 
ftratio»iutop«t4;  a  parti- 
tion » a  barrier  t  Uio  portion 
divided  or  separated;  dia- 
uoioo  ;  discord ;  disagree- 
ment; inar£(ft.»th»nnoor 
process  of  fiudinfr  how 
man  J  tinaca  one  number  is 
contained  in  another  j  — 
tufj$.  diviji'ional.  dcviaive, 
aeparating;  distributing; 
creating  ducord,  ftc. 

Divisor,  (di-vl'aor)  «.  in 
anf/r.thenuraberfcy  which 
the  dividend  i»  divided. 

Divorce,  (di-vors')  ■.  disso- 
lution of  marriage  t—v.  t. 
to  separate ;  force  oaunder; 
to  take  or  nut  away. 

Divul)Ee,  (tti-vulj">  v.  t.  to 
pubTish  t  disclose  ;  make 
public  ;— «.  divulTer. 

DlvuUion,  (di-vul'shun  )  u. 
act  of  plucking;  hiceratieu. 

Dizzy,  Cdir'i>«.  giddy  j  con- 
fused ;  causin;;  giddincsH ; 
unthinking  ?  heedless  ;— «. 
diz'ziness,  vcrt%^>. 

Do.  (doo)r.  f.  to  act;  i>erfOTnit 
execute  ;  to  put  er  bring 
intO'any  fomi  or  state  ;  to 

{)repare  r— y.  #,  to  behave ; 
o  net  I  lofare  or  get  on  as 
to  licalth ;  to  succeed  ;deal 
with ;  suit  sansweranend. 

Docile.  (du'sn>a.  teachable ; 
ready  to  Jeam ;  easily  man- 
aged;—n.  docil'ity,  aptness 

Dack,  (dok)n.  a  place  liuy: 
an  artificial  basin  or  en- 
closure for  ships ;  a  land- 
ing; a  troublesome  weed 
■wuh  large   leaves,  and  a 

'.  long  root,  difficult  to  erad- 


knte;  the  box  in  court 
where  tlie  accused  stands  ; 
the  part  ef  a  tail  kf t  after 
clipping  I  t'../.  to  cut  xhurt; 
curtail ;  as  wq^;  clip  ;  to 
bar  •'  to  plHce  ni  a  dock. 

Dockagje,  (dok'ai)a.  a  charge 
lor  ut^ine  a  dock;  landinK* 

Ducket,  (dok'et)  «.  a  direc- 
tion tied  lo  goods  ^  a  list  of 
CM^  in  court;  v.  t  to  mark 
in  n  lift ;  to  mark  the  con- 
t«  ak»ot°  papers  eu  the  back. 

Dock-yard,  (dok'yard)  n.  a. 
yard  for  aavui  stores. 

Doctor,  (dok'tur^s.  a  title  in 
divauty,  physic*  law,  kc.  ( 
a  p!»siioiMn ;— n.  doc'torate, 
tlie  degree  ef  a  doctor. 

Doctrine,  (d<)k'trin>  n.  that 
which  isulauffht ;  precept  ; 
a  principle  of  belief ;  what 
the  Scripturealearh  on  any 
subject ;— a.  doc'tinal. 

Docoment,  (dok'u-inent>  u. 
a  paper  contaming  hi  for- 
mation or  the  prool  ef  any- 
thing; evidence  in  writinin 
efaiberate  official  comniuni- 
catkin*  from  a  court  or  a 
deiwrtment  ef  govem- 
meirt,  a*  the  President's 
Message,  Report  of  tlie 
Secretary  of  tlie  lYeasory, 
ftc.  t—aajn.  document'ary, 
document'al,  relating' to  er 
found  in  legal  ei*  written 
papers ;  official. 

Dodecagon  ,(d6-dek'a-gon  )  n. 
a  pot.vgon  with  12  sides. 

Dociecahedron,  Idu-dek-a- 
hS'droft)  n.  solid  pentagon 
hnvinc-  twelve  equal  sides. 

Dodice,  (doj)  r.  t.  or  i.  to  start 
asider  evade  an  nrginnrnt; 
play  fist  and  loose;  auilv 
nlc  :— M.  evasion,  ti  ick. 

Doe.dlr.)  ii.  a  female  doer»er 
rabbit ;  —  ».  dOc'skin,  a 
twilled  cloth,  named  from 
its  Kkencss-  to  a  doeskin. 

Doer,  (doo'er)  n.  one  who 
dncft  an  vthiutTf  good  or  bad 

Doff,  (dof>  r.  f.  to  nut  joff ; 
strip ;  rid  one's  self  of. 

Dog,  ( dog  )  m.  a  domestic 
quadruped  r  •term  of  con- 
tempt r  two  constellations, 
C.  major,  and  C.  minor;  an 
andiron  ;  on  iron  hook  for 
holding  logs  of  wood  ;— f. 
t.  to  follow  and  watch  con- 
stantly, OS  a  dog  J  to  worry 
with      impnrtiinity  ;  —  a. 


'^ 


dog&ed^  determined ;  sur^ 
ly,  like  an  angry  dog ;— arf. 
oogg' cdly  ;  —  H.  dogg'ed- 
■ess;— a.  d'jgg^h,  snap- 
pish ;  eliurlisb;  brutal  ;— 
«rf.  doggif-lily ;— n.  dogg'- 
islmesa.  —  Throw  to  the 
dogs  c«*t  away  ;  fo  to  the 
dog*,  be  ruined  ;  —  atUs. 
dog-cheap,  very  cheap,  for 
Bothiug^ ;  dog-veary^  tired 
as  ft  dieg ;— a.  doa-trot,.  a 
gentle  iroL  like  a  dog's, 
---days,  (dog-diz)  n.  pi. 
e  diyit  whentho  dog-star 
rises  and  seta,  with  the  sun, 
front  theend  of  July  to  the 
beginntng^of  September. 

Dog  s-ear,  (  doza'fr)  n.  the 
comer  of  thelenf  of  a  book 
turned  down,  ht-e  a  doa't 
«arf—v.  t.  totiirudoMrn  the 
comers ;— a.  dog'w'-eared. 

Doggerel,  ^og'cr-cl)  n.  a  low, 
burleaque  pottry  ;— a.  vile. 

Dogma,  (dog'ma)  u.  an  es- 
tablished opinion  or  tenet. 

Dogmatical,  (dog-mat'ik-ol) 
«r.  fontivc  ;  magisterial ; 
overbearing!— 4Sf/.  dogmat'- 
kalljr ;— n.  do^inntism,  ar- 
rogance in  di!>putation  :— 
ft.  ;>/.  dogmat  ica.  the  art  of 
unxcmpsilous,.  categorical 
assertion,.  «»p.  in  theology. 

Dogmati/r,Cd')g'nia-tIz)v>  t. 
to  assert  ene'aapfnions  ar- 
rogantly ;  to  advance  prin- 
ciplea  boldly- and  witlinut 
reason  a; — us.  dnp^atist, 
dog'matizer,  ansertcr. 

Dog-fitar»(dop:'-star)u.  Sirius, 
a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, which  rises  and  sets 
with  theiiun  »  d»g-<layt. 

Dog-wood.  { dogwood )  N.  a 
specitrsof  forest  tree. 

Douy,  (doil'i> «.  a  napkin. 

Doings,  ('Ioo'ing7.> IT.  ;?/.  ac- 
tions ;  tliinn  done ;  trans- 
actions r  behavior;  feata. 

Doit,  (doit>a.  a  small  Dutch 
coin  iX  cent) :  a  trifle. 

Dole,  fddl)  II.  things  given 
in  cliarity  ;  lamentation  5 
grief ;  aIIo«ait«e»  part;  lot} 
r.  t.  to  dealoutiu  sma'l  |)or- 
tfims ;— <u//s.  dole'f  ul.  dole'- 
Bome,  meumchoTy;  dismal; 
4ueruN>u8r— <ir/.  dole'f  ully, 
—lui.  ddCfUlness  dAior;— 
a.  do'lnrous»  full  of  grief 
or  an  giiish ;  ad.  dol'orouslv. 

Doll,  (dnl)  n.  agbl'atov  bftOx. 
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A  man  (\*oman)  convinced  against 
his  (her)  will,  is  of  the  same 
opinion  still. — Cowper. 

A  man  finds  no  sweeter  voice  in 


all  the  world  than  that  whidi 
chahts  his  praises.  (Fr.) — FON. 
A  man  in  debt  is  stoned  eveiy 
year. — ^Spanish. 
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Dollar,  (dol'ler)  n.  a  eoia  or 
biU  valued  at  100  eta. 

Dolomite,  (dol'o-mit)  «.  s 
lioieatoae  reaeinblingwhite 
marble^  «o  called  from  the 
French  feoloeist  Dolomieu. 

Dolphin,  (dofnn)  a.  an  an- 
iiunl  of  the  whale  kind, 
iounl  in  ail  scna,  about  6 
or  10  it.  long,  and  extreme- 
\y  rjpaciouKi    the   eoru' 

{yhene,  a  tlth  about  5  ft.  in 
cngth,  noted  for  iti  bril- 
liant colon  when  dying. 
Dolt,  (dull)  H.  a  stapi«i  fellow. 
Domun,  (d6-m&n'y  n. extent 
of  territory;  estate;  empire 
Dome, 
(d«m) 
n .    an 
arched 
roof  or 

CU{10l&. 

Domea- 
tic,(do- 
mes'tik 
_.  «•  he- 
Honging  to  or  lirepin*  at 
hom<;  private;  not  wild  }— 
n.  a  house-eervant. 
Domesticate.  (dd-mc8'tik-4t) 
V.  t.  to  ni  tke  tarae  or  fa- 
miliar t  to  iu>eu»tom  to  the 
hourte  t—n.  doineatica'tion; 
—a.  domestiea'ted,  tame. 
Domicile,  (dom'i-sil)  ».  ■ 
house  t  a  home  ;  —  i'.  (.  to 
connect   any  one  with  « 

Siaeo  or  eountry  by  reii- 
ence ;— 1>.  t.  domiciriate, 
(  dora'i-«ir  i'lt )  s— »-  domi- 
eilia'tiou ;— a.  domiciriary, 
intruding  into  private 
houses  ;— p.  a.  domiciled, 
having  an  abode ;  acttled. 

Dominant,  (domin-ant)  a. 
ruling:  ascendant;  n.  dom - 
ina'tion,  power;  insolent 
authovitvt  tyrannv  \—adj$. 
doraina  ting,  ruling:  pre- 
dominant i  doniinn'tive, 
imperious  t  insolent 

Domine,  (ddm-i-ue)  ».  title 
of  respect ;  a  minister. 

Domineer,  (dom'in-er'^  v.  i. 
to  command  haughtily  ; 
swell:  bluster;— a.  domi- 
neering, arbitrary. 

Dominical,  fdd-min'ik-al)  a. 
denoting  the  Ix»ni's  day, 
or  the  Lord'.*  Pmyer. 

DcmJnion.  f^la-min'yun)  H. 
e*-*^5go  aut'iontv;  coun- 
'/ty  or  |;erwnii«  g<»Vem«*d  : 


ascendenry:p2.  several  ter- 
ritories; order  of  angels. 

Domino^  (dom'i-nd)n.  a  long 
cloak  of  black  siik,  with  a 
hood,  used  for  divuise  at 
liiask-partics ;  —  pT.  dora'- 
inoes,  (dz)  game;  pieces  of 
ivory  or  Iwue  for  playing  iL 

Don,  (don)  n.  a  Spanish  title 
corresponding  to  Sir,  ap- 

SUed  to  all  classes  ;— /em. 
onu'a  i—v.  t.  to  put  on,  as 
adresAorhst;  to  assume. 

Donate,  (dO'uit)  r.  t.  to  give; 
ns.  dona'tion, gift;  present; 
^rant;  doQa'tive,  gratuity; 
largess ;  donee',  one  to 
whom  a  gift  is  made ; 
do'nor,  giver;  bestower. 

Donkey,  (<long'ke)M.  the  ass. 

Doom,  (doom)  v.  t.  to  judge; 
determine  ;  destine  ;  sen- 
tence ;  condemn  ;— ».  ju- 
dicial sentence:  iudgmeiit; 
deiitiny;  ruin ;  flnal  judg- 
ment ;— n.  dooms'day,  list 
great  day  of  judgment. 

Door,  (dOr)  n.  an  opening 
into  a  room  or  ajiartmcnt, 
or  the  frame  on  hmges  tliat 
closes  it;  a  means  nf  ep- 
proach  or  access.  —  Shoto 
the  door,  turn  out :  expel 
in  anger.  —  Xext  door  to, 
adjacent;  near  tn.—Lifj  or 
he  tend,  at  the  door  o/.  be 
cbdrgeable  with,  or  guilty. 

Doric,    _ 


tare :  grave ;  severe. 

Dormmt,  (dor'mant)  a. 
sleeping ;  at  rest ;  private  ; 
not  divulged  :  neglected ; 
in  orch.,  leaning ;  —  n.  a 
cross-beam  ;  a  joist ;  —  a. 
doT^m^ncy,  quiescence. 

Dormer,  (doKniir)  n.  a  vert- 
ical window  on  the  roof. 

Dormitory,  (doKmi-tor-i)  a. 
a  Urge  sleeping-chamber. 

Donnouse,  (dor'moiis)  pi. 
dor'mice,  n.  a  gnawing 
animnl.  intermediate  be- 
tween the  squirrel  nnd  the 
rat,  nnd  torpid  in  winter. 

Dorsal.  (doKsal)  a.  relating  or 
belonging  to  the  back. 


Dote,  (dOs)  a.  portion  of  med- 
icine, oranythingdisagree- 
able  that  must  be  taken  ;— 
r.  /.  to  give  physic  or  any- 
thing nauseous  to. 

Dot,  (dot)  ft.  a  point  used  in 
writing  and  printing  ;— v. 
t.  to  mark  with  spots. 

Dotation,  (d6-ti'shuu)  n.  en- 
dowment ;  act  of  bestowing 
a  dower  on  a  woman. 

Dote,  (dot)  I',  t.  to  be  silly ; 
to  show  excessive  love;— a. 
ddt  ing  ;  — ac/.dat'ingly  ;— 
ta.  ddt'age,  weak  fondness; 
imbecility  ;  dOf  ard,  man 
in  his  second  childhood. 

Double,  (dub'l)  a.  two  fold  ; 
— r.  t.  to  multiply  by  two : 
to  fold  i—r.i.  tu  increase  to 
twice  the  quantity  ;to  wind 
in  running;  — n.  twice  as 
much;  a  doubling;  a  trick; 
—ad.  doubiv,  extreme}/. 

Douhle-eaji,  (dub'l-kap)  n.  a 
writing  or  printing  paper 
mesnuring  17  by  28  inches. 

Di  u')Ie-dealing,  (  dub'l-dSr. 
ing)  n.  acting  two  parts ; 
artiflce ;  dissunulntion. 

Double-eutry,  (dnb'l-en'tri) 
H.  book-keeping  in  which 
two  entries  are  made  of 
every  transaction,  one  on 
the  Dr.  and  the  other  on  the 
Cr.  side  of  ap  account,  one 
entry  checking  the  other. 

Doublet,  (dub'let)  n.  a  pair  ; 
a  vest ;  an  inner  garment 

Uoubling,  (dub'liiig)  n.  a 
fold  ;  a  plait ;  an  artiflck  t 
—a.  doubleness,  stale  of 
being  double;  duplicity. 

Doubloon,  (dub'Ioon')  a.  a 
8 p.  and  Port  coin  worth 
about  sixteen  dollars. 

Doubt,  (rtout)  t'.  I.  to  hesitate: 
waver ; be  uncertain  :to  sus- 
pect ;— r.  t.  to  distrust ;— n. 
uncertainty  of  mind ;  in- 
credulity: suspicion:  fear; 
—n.  douDt'er  ;—ad.  doubt- 
ingly  :— a.  doubtful,  un- 
determined :  not  clear ;  not 
safe :  suspicious ;  a^.doubt'- 
fullv  :— n.  donbt'fulnets. 

Doubiless,  (  dout '  les  )  ad. 
unqnestionpb'.y :  without 
douDt  ',—nd.  doubt'lesslv. 

Doucetir,  (  doos'er )  n.  thttt 
Hfhirh  mn^eten.*;  a  gift: lure 

Douche,  (dddxh)  a.  a  jet  of 
WHter  m/r'nged  upon  part 
of  the  body  ;  shower-bath. 
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A  man  cheater  than  his  misfor- 
tunes, shows  he  was  not  de- 
serving of  them. — Stanislaus 
King  of  Poland. 


A  man  is  a  man  for  all  that. 

(ScQtch.) — Rob.  Burns. 
A  man  is  known  by  the  company 

he  keeps. — JEsop. 
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Dough,  (dfl)  n.  a  mats  of  flonr 
kneaded,  out  not  baked  ;— 
a.  ddaffh'y,  like  paste  ;  soft 

Doughty,  (  dou'ti )  a.  brare  « 
illustnons  ;  able  ;  strong. 

Douse,  (dous)  V.  f.  or  t.  to 
plunge  over  head  into 
water ;  to  lower,  as  a  sail. 

Dore,  (duv)n.  taine  pigeon  ; 
emblem  of  innocence :word 
of  endearment ; — a.  dove'- 
like,  gentle »  affectionate. 

Dove-cot,  (duVkot)  n.  a  shed 
for  pigeons  to  breed  in. 

Dover'H  powder,  (dO'ver's- 
pow-dr)n.  a  compound  of 
ipecacuanha,  opium,  and 
sulphate  of  potash  ;■  se- 
dative and  sudorific. 

Dov^il.  (duVtil)  n.  ■  toint 

form 
of  a 
dove's 
tail 
spread; 
—  f.  t. 
to  tit  one  joint  iato  another 

Dowager,  (  dow'a-jer )  n.  a 
widow  witli  a  ioiuturc. 

Dowdv,  (dow'di)  n.  on  awk- 
ward, vulgar,  ill-dressed 
woman ;— a.  slovenly. 

Dowel,  (dowel)  v.  t.  to  fasten 
with  wooden  pins. 

Dower,  (dow'er)  u.  that  part 
of  the  husband's  property 
which  his  widow  enjoys 
during  her  life,  or  whirh 
cannot  be  taken  from  tlie 
wife  without  her  consent, 
except  fur  the  husband's 
debts, —bonietimes  coUcd 
dowry  :  —  a';y«.  dow'crcd, 
dow'able,  furnished  witli. 
or  entitled  to,  dower;  dow'- 
erless,  without  dower. 

Down,  (down) yrt-e/).  along  a 
descent:  from  a  hicherto 
a  lower  position  or  state  :— 
atl.  on  the  ground  ;  from 
earlier  to  later  times ;  be- 
low the  hori  zon ;— it.  a  bank 
of  sand  thrown  up  by  the 
sea:  a  tract  of  hilly  land  or 
an  open  plain ;  the  soft 
hnir  under  the  feathers  of 
birds  ;  the  hairy  covering 
of  certain  needs  of  plantn. 

Downcast,  (  down'knst )  a. 
beutdown  t  dejected  ;  sad; 
— n.  down-hearted,  dreary. 

Downfall,  (  down'fftwl )  ».  a 
fall;  ruin  J— «.  down'fallen. 


Downhill,  (downiiil)  n.  de- 
clivity i  slope  of  a  hill  i— o. 
descending ;  sloping. 

Downright,  (  dowu'rit )  a. 
open;  undisguised;  artless; 
u  n  c  e  r  e  ra  o  n  iou  s «— a</. 
right  down,  in  plain  terms. 

Downtrod.  (down'trod)  o. 
trampled  upon;  oppressed. 

Downward,  (down'ward)  o. 
descending ;  moving  or 
tending  down  (in  any 
sense)  or  downwards,  lu 
from  a  higher  situation  ;— 
ad.  from  ttic  source  t  from 
a  time  more  ancient. 

Downy.  (  down'i )  «.  like 
down ;  very  soft;  Roothing. 

Doxology,  ( doks-«l'o-ji )  m.  a 
short  hymn  sung  at  the 
close  of  divine  service. 

Doze,  (dOz)  V.  i  to  be  half 
asleep  ;  to  be  stupid  ;— it.  a 
short,  light  riumber ;  —  n. 
doz'er,  one  who  dozes;— a. 
doz'y,  drowsy. 

Dozen,  (duz'n  )  a.  or  n.  IS ; 
twelve  articles  alike. 

Drab,  (drab)it.  a  low  woman; 
thick,  strong  gray  cloth  ;— 
a.  a  dun  or  dull  brown 
color  ;-^n.  drab'cloth. 

Drabble,  (drabi)  v.  (.  to 
muddy:— ».  drc&'blt'tail,  a 
slatternly,  dirty  woman. 

Drachm.  (dram)H.  the  eighth 
part  01  an  ounce. 

Draff,  (drof)  n.  Ices ;  refuse 
of  brewed  malt ;  —  a<y«. 
draff' ish,  draff 'y  .wortliless. 

Draft,  (draft)  n.  anything 
drawn,  08  men  for  or  from 
an  army  ;  a  check  for  the 
pay  men  t  of  money ;  a  nlan ; 
a  rouzh  sketch ;  the  depth 
to  which  a  vessel  sinks  in 
water;  — I'.  *.  to  draw  an 
outline  of  ;  to  conipone  and 
write;  to  draw  off:  to  de- 
tach :— n.  pL  drafts,  o  game 
of  checkers ;— w.  drafts'- 
man,  one  who  draws  plaiifi. 

Drag,  (drapi  r.  /.  to  pull  with 
force  ;  to  haul ;  to  trail  on 
the  ground;— n.  a  net:  a  bar- 
row; a  hand-cart ;  a  brake; 
any  obstacle  to  progresi.. 

Draggle,  (drag'l)  v.  t.  or  i.  to 
dirty  oy  trailing:  to  be 
drawn  on  the  ground. 

Dragnet,  (drag'net)  n.  n  net 
to  be  drawn  on  the  bottom. 

Dragoman,  (drag'o-innn)  it. 
an  Oriental  interpreter. 


Dragon,  (drag'un)  n.  a  fab> 
nlous  winged  serpent  i  the 
devil ;  a  fierce  person  :  the 
flying  lizard  of  the  £.  I.; 
the  constellation  Draco. 

Dragon's-blood,  (drag'unz- 
blud)  n.  the  red  juice  or 
blood  of  several  trees  in  8. 
Am.  and  the  E.  Indies, 
used  for  coloring. 

Dragonfly.  (drag'un-flO  '•■•n 
insect  with  verv  large  eyes, 
long  body,  brilliant  colors. 

Dragoon,  ?dra-groou')  tt.  a 
horse  wldier ;— p.  /.  to  per- 
secute by  violent  mcasureii. 

Drain,  (drAn)  n.  a  channel  for 
can-ying  off  water*— v.  t. 
or  t.  to  empty  ;  exhaust; 
draw  off  by  degrees  ;  to 
filter  t  a.  drain  able  ;— «. 
drain'age.  nrt,  process,  or 
channel,  by  which  land  is 
drained ;  area  drained. 

Drake,  (dr&k)  n.  male  duck. 

Dram,  (dram)  n.  a  glass  of 
ardent  spirits;  %  of  an 
ounce  averdupois;— I*,  i.  to 
take  drams  or  strong  drink 

Drama,  (dram'a)  a.  repre- 
sentation of  actions  in  nu- 
Dum  life  I  a  series  of 
deeply  interesting  events  ; 
a  stage  play  ;  dramatic  lit- 
erature;—a.  dramafic,  rep- 
resented by  action ;— <u/. 
dramat'icafly;— n.  dramat'- 
ist,  a  writer  of  plsys,  &c. 

Dramatize,  (dram'af-Iz)  r.  f. 
to  adapt  to  dramatic  art. 

Drape,  (dr&p)  v.  1.  to  invest 
with  drapery  {nculpt.,  &c.) 

Draper,  (drap  er)n.  one  who 
deals  in  cloths,  rilks,  ftc. 

Drapery,  (di  Ap'er-i)  n.  cloth 
work  ;  tapestry  ;  dress  of 
figures  in  scnlpture. 

Drastic,  (dras'tik)  a.  power- 
ful; active:— n.  a  medicine 
that  purges  quickly. 

Draught,  ( draft )  n.  act  of 
drawing  ;  force  needed  to 
draw  ;  that  which  is  taken 
in  a  net  by  drawing:  a  cur- 
rent of  air;  depth  to  which 
a  fihip  rinks  in  the  water: 
adrinkmtr:  quantity  drank 
atoncc :  deli  neat  ion :  sketch 

Draught-hon«e,  (  draf t'hora  ) 
n.  a  horse  for  hcnvy  carts. 

Draughts,  (drafts)  n.  pi.  a 

Kme  played  on  checkered 
ards ;  checkers. 
Draughtsman,   (drafts'man) 
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A  man  is  seldom  successful  that 

is  diffident  of  himself. 
A  man  is  valued  according  to  his 

own  estimate  of  himself. 


A  man  too  busy  to  take  care  of 
his  health  is  like  a  mechanic 
too  busy  to  take  care  of  his 
tools. 
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n.one  who  drawB  writings, 
arcliitcctural  (lesignn,  &c. 

Draw,  (drawi  r.  t.  or  t.  to 
pull :  to  take  out ;  to  un- 
sheathe, ns  a  Bword  ;  to  de- 
duce ;  to  lengthen  j  to  de- 
sciibe  ;  to  require  n  depth 
of  water  for  floatin?  ;  to 
make  a  picture  of,  by  lines; 
to  «nproacli  ;  to  forco  for- 
ward: to  sketch;  to  inhale; 
attract;  entice  ;  allure  :~«. 
the  act  of  drawing ;  anv- 
tliing drawn ;  a  drawbridge; 
— «.  draw'abie,  movable. 

Drawback.  ( draw'bak  ;  «. 
duty  refunded  on  gooda  j 
any  loss  of  advantage. 

Draw-bridge,  (draw'brij)  n.  a 
bridge  that  cnn  be  opened 
or  closed  at  pleasure. 


Drawee,  (draw-€' )  n.  one  on 
whom  a  bill  is  drawn. 

Drawer,  (draw'er)  n.  one  who 
issues  exchange  or  checks; 
sliding  box  ;  —pi.  under- 
clothing on  the  limbs. 

Drawing,  (drawing)  n.  the 
act  of  representing  obiectN 
by  lines  drawn,  shading, 
Ike.;  a  picture ;  the  distri- 
bution of  prizes,  as  at  a 
lottery;— M-t.  draufing-mof- 
ter,  a  teacher  of  drawing; 
drawiup-rooni,  a  parlor  for 
receiving  gnests :  levee. 

Drawl,  (drawl')  v.  t.  or  t.  to 
speak  in  a  slow,  drivelling 
tone;  n.  protracted  modula- 
tion of  the  voice;  a.drawr- 
ing,  tediotis :— n.  drawl'er. 

Dray.  (drS)  n.  a  low  cart  or 
carriage  on  wheels ;  —  n. 
druv'man,  driver  of  n  cart. 

Dread,  (drcd)H.  great  fear; 
awe  ;  terror  ;  cause  of  ter- 
ror ;— r.  t.  or  i.  to  regard 
with  terror  ;  to  be  in  lear ; 
—a.  awful  s  terrible  ;  —  a. 
dread'ful.  formidable; 
alarming;— arf.dread'fully: 
—  »i.  dread'  fulness  ;  —  a. 
dread'Jfn,  hold  ;  fearless. 

Dream,  (drim)  n.  phantasm 


of  sleep ;  somctliing  which 
has  only  an  imaginary  re- 
ality }  vain  fancy  ;— r.  i.  to 
think  in  sleep  or  idly  ;  to 
fancy ;  —  «.  dream'er,  a  vis- 
ionary person  ;  ttd.  dream'- 
ingly  i—acUs.  dreani'y,  not 
wiiae  nwake  ;  visionary  ; 
dieam'less,  very  quiet?— n.«. 
dream'iness.  dullness  ;  stu- 
por; dream'icntd,  fairvland 
Drear,  (drgr)  dreary,  (drgri) 
a.    melancholy  ;    dismal ; 

Sloomy;  sad;  cneerlcss; aJ. 
renr'ily  ;— ii.  dreaminess. 
Dredge,  (drei)  n.  an  oyster- 
net  i  a  marnine  for  taking 
up  raud  from  a  harbor  or 
other  water ;  —  w.  t.  to 
epHnkle  flour  on  meat 
while  roasting  I   to  catch, 

SBther,  or  deepen  with  a 
rcdgci— n.  dredg'er.  a 
macmne  or  ship  so  called, 
or  one  who  fishes  with  it. 

DregH,  (dreg  7.)  n.  pi.  lees  ; 
refuse  I  sweepings ;  im- 
purities in  liquor  that  fall 
to  the  bottom,  the  grounds; 
dross ;  tlie  vilest  part  of 
any^thing,  as  the  dregs  of 
society  ;—a.  dregg'y,  mud- 
dy ;  foul;— tw.dregg'in CSS, 
dregg'ishness,  feculence. 

Drench,(drensh)  r.  t.  to  soak ; 
wash  ;  steep  ;  force  down 
physic  mechanically  ;  — «. 
physic  for  a  brute. 

Dress,  (dres)  v.  t.  to  clothe  ; 
deck;  cook:  prepare;  trim; 
to  cover  a  wound  ;— i*.  i.  to 
arrange  in  a  line;  to  put  on 
qlothcK  ;— w.  the  covering 
or  ornament  of  the  body  ; 
a  lady 'h  gown ;  the  style  of 
dress  ;— a.  dress'y,  showy. 

Dresser,  (dres'er)  n.  one  wno 
dresses  ;  a  kitchen  table  or 
place  for  dishes,  etc. 

Drcssincr,  (dres'ing)  n.  dress 
or  clothes  ;  manure  given 
to  land  ;  matter  used  to 
give  stiffness  and  gloss  to 
cloth;  the  bandage,  etc., 
applied  to  a  sore ;  an  or- 
namental moulding ;  —  n. 
dres'sing-case,  a  case  of  ar- 
ticles for  dressing  one's  self 

Dribble,  (drib'l)  r.  i  to  fall 
down  in  drops  slowly. 

Dribblet,  (drib'let)  n.  pmall  or 
petty  sum  or  quantity. 

Drift,  (drift)  M. meaning:  Im- 
ptilse  ;  aim  ;  a  passage  in  a 


mine  :  pile  of  snow,  &c. ; 
boulder-clay  ;— r.  t.  or  t.  to 
float ;  to  form  in  heaps  ;  to 
drive  ;  to  be  carried  before 
ony  uncertain  impulse. 

Drif  tless,(drif  ties)  a.  aimless 

Dritt-wood,  (drift'wood)  u. 
wood  drifted  by  water. 

Drill,  (dril)  M.  a  too!  for  bor- 
ing  holes ;  military 
evolutions;  II  sinnll 
furrow  forseed;t".f. 
to  bore;  to  train  sol- 
diers :to  sow  m  rows 
—n.  drill'ing,  cloth. 

Drink,  (dringK  )v.  t. 
or  i.  to  swallow  li- 
quor ;  to  quench 
thirst;  to  take  in 
through  the  senses; 
to  be  an  habitual  drunk- 
ard ;— >i.  something  to  be 
drunk;  inloxicating  liquor 

Drinkable,  (  drinek'a-bl )  a. 
such  as  may  be  drunk. 

Drinker,  ( dringk'er  )m.  one 
who  drinks  ;  a  drunkard. 

Drinking,  (dringk'ing)  ».ac^- 
of  swallowing  liquors. 

Drip,  (drip)  r.».  shed,  fall  in 
drops:  n.  afaHingindrops; 
that  which  falls  in  drops ; 
the  eave  of  a  roof. 

Drippings,  (drip'ingz)  n.  pi. 
fat  from  roosting  meat  ;— 
II.  drip' ping-pan,  flat  vessel 
to  catch  drippings. 

Drive,(driv)  v.  t.  or  i.  to  urge; 
hurry;  compel ;  to  guide,  as 
horses  drawing  a  carringe  ; 
to  distress  or  straiten ;  to  be 
forced  alonsr ;  to  ride  ;  to 
tend  towards  a  point;  to 
rush  on  ;— n.  an  excursion 
in  a  carriage ;  a  road  for 
driving  on  ;— n.  driv'er. 

Drivel,  (driv'el)  v.  t.  to  slaver 
or  drop  spittle,  like  a  child; 
to  speak  like  an  idiot ;  to 
be  silly  ;— «.  slaver ;  non- 
sense ;— n.  drivel'er,  a  fool. 

Drizzle,  (driz'l)  v.  i.  or  t.  to 
fall  or  rain  in  smalt  drops: 
ir.alight  rain;— cr.drizz'ly. 

Droll,  (drd1)(T-  waggish;  odd; 
queer;  facetious;— n.droU'- 
ery,  buffoonery ;  archness. 

Dromedanr,  (drnm'e-dar-i)n. 
the  Araoian  camel,  which 
has  one  hump  on  its  back. 

Drone,  ( drCn )  ».  the  male 
bee  ;  a  hum  ;  a  sluggard  ;— 
r.  I.  to  live  Idlv;  to  make  a 
low.  humming  noise  x—n. 
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A.  man  may  be  deprived  of  life, 
but  a  good  name  cannot  be 
taken  from  him. — Chinese. 

A  man  may  bring  his  horse  to 


the  water,  bnt  the  horse  will 
choose  whether  he  will  drink. 
A  man  that  has  no  virtue  in  him- 
self envies  it  in  others. — Bal. 
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droa'iih  ;—aa.  drou'ikhly  i 
'II.  dron'ishness^lazincu. 

Droop,  (droop)  I'.t.  to  pine t 
Uii^uiBh  I  be  cnst  downt 
droop'ing,  hanging  down  { 
sinkm?:— «'/.  dmon'ingljr. 

Drop,  (droitj  H.  a  clouule  of 
miisture ;  a  Kinairquantityt 
an  ear-rin^  t  part  of  a  ;uU 
Iowh;— r.t.  to  fall  in  drops; 
to  fall  or  die  suddenly  \  to 
come  to  an  end;  to  sink 
lower ;— r.  t.  to  let  fall  i  to 
let  go  or  disniiM ;  to  utter 
casually;  call  on  ;  lower  ;— 
H.  drop'let,  a  little  drop;— n. 
pi.  dropp'ings,  that  which 
falls  in  drops  ;  excrement. 

Dropsy,  (droo'si)  n.  an  accu- 
mulation of  watery  fluid  in 
the  body  ;— a.  drop'sical. 

Drosky.  (  dros'ki  >  n.  a  low, 
four-wheeled,  carriage. 

Dross.  (dros»)  h.  the  scum 
which  metals  throw  off 
when  melting ;  waste  mut- 
ter ;  ruHt  t  refuse  ;  tin  ;— 
a.  dross'y,  foul ;  impure  ; 
worthless;— fi.  drots'iness. 

Drought,  drouth,  (drowth)  ii. 
dry  weather;  dryness; 
thirst ;  —  ot(/ii.  drouth' y, 
drought'/,  wanting  rain  ; 
and ;  thirsty  »  sultry. 

Droye,(dr6v)prcr.of  Drive: 
— n.  a  number  of  animals 
driven;  crowd;  tumult;— 
n.  dro'rer,a  dealer  in  cattle 
for  market  or  for  beef. 

D.-own.  (drown)  I'.f.  to  nufTo- 
cateitt  water  :  to  overflow ; 
immerge  ;  overpower. 

Drowse,  (drowz)  v.  i.  to  grow 
heavy  with  sleep;  to  took 
heavy  and  duift— r.  f.  to 
stupcf j;;  a.  drows'y,  sleepy, 
lethargic:  dull ;— «.  drows'- 
iness  ;—<!'/.  drowsily. 

Drub,  (drub)  n.  a  thump  i  a 
blow  ;  —  I',  i.  to  beat  or 
thrash ;— a.  drubb'ing. 

Drudge,  (druj)  v.  i.  to  labor 
in  mean  offices  ;  to  toil  ;— 
N.  a  vlnve  to  hard,  mean 
work  ;— n.  drudg'ery,  hard 
tojl  —ni.  drudg'ingly. 

Drug,  (dru;;)  ».  suo«tance 
u»e;l  in  medicine  or  dye- 
ing ;  a  thing  of  slow  sdle;— 
V.  t.  to  administer  drugs  { 
to  p'>tson  with  drugs  ;— n. 
dru^st.  a  de  tier  in  drugs. 

Drugget,  cdrug'ct)  n.woollen 
cover  to  protect  carpets. 


Druid,(droo'id)n.an  ancient 
Celtic  pnest;— ft.druid'ical. 

Drum,  (drum)  n.  a  cylindri- 
cal musical  instrument ; 
the  tyinpaaum  or  middle 
portion  of  the  ear ;  in 
arch.^  the  upright  part  of 
a  cupola;  in  mcca.,  a  re- 
volving cylinder  ;—v.  i.  to 
beat  a  drum  ;  to  beat  with 
the  fingeia ;  to  throb ;— r.  (. 
to  drum  out;  expel:— n. 
drumm'er;  h.  drum-major, 
chief  drummer  of  a  regi- 
ment;—«.  tlrum-gtict:.  tne 
stick  with  which  the  drum 
is  beat ;  a  turkey  bone. 

Drunk,  (drungk)  a.  intoxi- 
cated I  sattiratcdt  fnrioot. 

Drunkard,  (drungk'ard)  n. 
one  habitiially  drunk. 

Drunken,  (drungk'n)  a.  in- 
toxicated; lost  to  reason  ;— 
n.  dninken'ness,  inebriety. 

Drupe,  (drOOpp  n.  a  fle»hy 
fruit  coiitaininga  stone,  as 
the  plum:— a.drup&ce'ous, 
pertaining  to  stone-fruits. 

Dry,  (drl)a.free  from  moist- 
ure or  rain  ;  without  sap ; 
not  green  ;nutgivingmilK: 
thiraty;  uninteresting;  sar- 
cnstic  ;  frigid ;  precise  ;— 
orf.  dryly;— /i.  dry'ness;- 
V.  t.  or  i.  to  free  from  moist- 
ure ;  scorcii ;  exhaust ;  to 
lose  juice  or  snp;  to  evapo- 
rate entirely;— II.  dri'er. 

Dryad,  Ciri'ad)  it.  nymph  or 
goddc»s  of  the  wood. 

Dry-gooil«.  (dri'gooda)  m.  pi. 
cloths,  drapery,  ftc. 

Dry-nurse,  (dri'nunt)  n.  one 
who  feeds  a  child  without 
the  breast ;  a  cart  tnkfr. 

Dry-rot,(drI'rot)it.  funguses. 

Di^salter,  (drl'salt  er)  n.  a 
dealer  in  dyes,  drugs,  ftc. 

Dr}'.6hod,  (drl'Khod)  a.  hav- 
ing the  feet  dry ;  safe. 

Dual,  (dfl'dl)  a.  expressing 
two,  ns  the  dual  numlierm 
Greek;— »w.  dual'iMt,  duaV- 
ittni,  doctrine  of  two  gods, 
one  good,  the  other  evil ; 
duatUjf,  that  which  gives 
the  idea  of  doubleness. 

D  lb.  (diib>  r.  t.  to  confer  a 
title  or  new  character. 

Dubious,  (dii'bi-us)  a.  doubt- 
ful ;  uncertain  ;  undeter- 
mined:—rtr/.  du'biously;— 
n<.  d'.i'hiousness,  dnbi  ety. 

Ducat,  (duk'at)ii.  #1  to  #2. 


Duck,  (duk)  n.  a  water-fowl; 
a  species  of  can  yea  i— r.  t. 
to  dive  I  dip ;  stoop  i  nod 
suddenly  ;— a*,  duckling, 
a  young  duck;  duck'ing, 
an  immersion  of  the  head. 

Duct,  (dukt)  M.  tube  convey- 
ing fluids  in  animal  bodie- 
or  plants  ;  passage  ;  canal. 

Ductile,  (duk'til)a.  thatmay 
be  drawn  out  into  wire  or 
thread,  as  a  metal  t  eaxily 
led;  pliable  ;— n.  ductil'itj-, 
capacity  of  being  drawn  out 
without  breaking;  acconi. 

Dudgeon,  (duj'un)n. ill-will. 

Duds,  (dudz)  n.  old  clothes. 

Due,  (da)  a.  owed ;  owing ; 
proper;  enforced  by  con- 
science ;  appointed;  exact 
—ad.  exactfv  ;  directly  ;— 
ad.  duly,  justlv;  reason- 
ablv ;— n.  a  dent ;  claim  ; 
right;  perquisite;  just  title. 

Duel,(da'el)i<.aiight  between! 
two  persons;- Ms.duell'ing. 
duelrist.a  flghting  or  fight- 
er in  single  combats. 

Duenna,  (dii-en'a)  n.  an  old 
woman ;  a  governess. 

Duet,  (du'et)  n.  a  piece  of 
music  fortwoj- n.  duet'to. 

Dug,  (dug)  n.  a  beast's  pan. 

Dugong,  (da-gong')».  herb- 
eating  whale,  8  to  20  f.  lojig 

Duke,  (duk)N.  the  highest 
order  of  nobility  ;  a  sov- 
er.  ign  prince;  /em.  Duch'- 
ess  ;— a.  du'cal;— a*,  duke'- 
doni,  duch'y,  a  territory. 

Dulcet,  (dur»et)a.  sweets 
rich  ;  h'lrmoniiius; — a.dul- 
ciflnons,  flowing  sweetly  : 
— M.  riutci.ner.  a  niuiiical  in- 
strument nunctl  from  the 
sweetneisH  ut  its  sound  ;  it 
is  triangul  ir,  with  &)  bnus 
wires,  which  are  struck 
with  small  rods  or  sticks. 

Dull.(dul)  a.  stupid;  slow  of 
hearing,  of  learning,  or  oi 
undorstnn'lin«r:  insensible; 
without  life,  mirth,or  spirit; 
sleepy;  sad;  du..  ncast: 
ciouay ;  no  t  brigh  t  or  clear; 
dim  ;  obtuse  ;  nlunt  ;—«</. 
dul'ly  ;— n*.  dulTnesR.  stu- 
pidity, bluntncf^s;  duU'ard, 
dunce;— a'//«.dutl-«ighfcd. 
having  weak  fiffht;  slow  to 
see;  dull-wittVd.  inert;  not 
smart;  heavy:  obtuse;— »'. 
t.  to  blunt;  Htupofy:  clond. 

Dumb,  (dum)  a.  inute  ;  un- 
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A  man  perfects  himself  more  by 

works  than  by  reading. 
All  concord's  born  of  contraries. 
A  man  may  keep  his  nose  to  the 


grindstone,  and  die  not  worth 
a  groat  at  last,  (t.  e.^  if  he 
knows  not  how  to  save  as  he 
gets.) — Ben.  Franklin, 
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I    Able     to     utter 
word!  I    w  ind- 
less ;— «.  dumb'- 
ncs«{  cuJ.d\xm\>'-> 
\y  ;  —  n«.  dumb- 
bcUs  weiffhts 
iwuiiK    ill     the 
h^ndK  for  ^xtr- 
ciactlwnh-iffioWt 
a  gesture  with- 
out words  ;— r.  t. 
tfytmb'/ound,  to  ci»nfui«e. 
Dummy,  (ilum'i)  n.  a  dumb 
person  ;  a  sham  package  in 
a  shop;  fourth  or  exposed 
hand  m  whint-playinp. 
Dump.  I-.  t.  to  tip  over  a  cart, 
niid  unload  it;  n.  dump'inf 
Dumpish,  (dnmp'ifih)  o.  dis- 

Jiirited:  dull ;  stunid  i—ad. 
lump'ishly:— MJi.uump'ish- 
ness  4  flHrnfut,  rnnui;  ilt 
humor.melancholy;'/iiinp'« 
ting,  a  par.te  over  apples, 
&c.,  boiled  or  haked.  (thick 

Dumpy.  (  dump'i )  a.  ahort, 

Dun,  (dun)  a.  of  a  dark  col- 
or, partly  hi  own  and  black: 
—11.  a  dark  color ;  a  cltam- 
orous  creditor  i  —  v.  t.  to 
VLTge  for  debt;  a.  dunn'ing 

Dunce,  (duns)  ».  one  slow 
at  learning  andof  weak  in- 
tellect; a  stupid  person;— 
adj*.  dunc'ish,  dunce-like. 

Dune,  (doon)  It.  a  low  hill  of 
aand  on  the  sea  ahorc. 

Dung,-<dung;  n.  excrement, 
ktler,  fllth;  v.  (.  to  manure. 

Dung-hili,(dung'-hil)n.  heap 
of  dung;  a  mean  situation. 

Dungeon,  (dun'jun)  u.  a  cell 
uuaerground  ;dark  prison 

Duo,  (du'O)  n.  the  number  2; 
a  song  in  twt>  parts. 

Duodecimaladu-d-des'i*mal) 
a.  proceeding  by  tufelces; 
twelfth ;— pZ.  a  rule  of  arith- 
metic,  in  which  the  denom- 
inations rise  by  twelves  ;— 
M(Hf'.  duodccenn'iaU  (yal) 
occurring  every  IS  years ; 
duodec'uple,  Uctlv^oltl. 

Duodecimo,  (du-<Mes'i-mO) 
n.  book  for  which  the  sheet 
IS  folded  into  IS  leaves. 

Duodenum.(du-&Kle'nnnO  n. 
the  second  stomach,  or  flrst 
Of  the  small  intestines  im- 
mediately  auccecding  the 
■toinach,  being  in  man 
about  IS  inches  long,  and 
receiving  the  gnll-dnct;— a. 
duodt^nol,  peri;,  to  this. 


Dupe, (dap)M. one  easily  de- 
ceived or  imposed  on ;— v.t. 
to  deceive;  mislead;  trick; 
—a.  dQp'able;— «.  dup'ery. 

Duplicate,  (du'pli-kit)  v.  t.  to 
fold  I  to  double ;— n.  an  ex- 
act copy  ;  —  a.  twofold  ^- 
€KfJt.  du'ple,  du' plicated, 
doubled;— H«.  dupUci'tion, 
a  fold  I  a  transcript ;  dw- 
piex,  double  or  repeating. 

Duplicity.  ( du-plis'i-ti)  h. 
double-<lealing  t  deceit. 

Durability,  (dur-a-bil'i-ti)  n. 
powcrof  continuance  orof 
resisting  decay  ;— <r.  dur- 
able, hardy;  permanent;— 
ad.  dnr'ably  ;— /i.  duKable- 
Iie8s,qaalit\*  of  lasting ;  du- 
I'a'tioii.  length  of  time  ^- 
pitp.  aur'atg.  in  course  of. 

Durance,  (duKans)  n.  im- 
prlsoiiment;  —  H.  d&r^ess, 
constraint ;  luirdship. 

Dusk. (dusk) a.  obscure  ;— n. 
partial  darkness ;  twilight; 
— ci.duak'y,  of  a  dark  color; 

Sloomy  ;  overcast »  —  ad. 
usk'ily  ;— a.  dusk'inesa. 

Dust,  (dukt;  n.  particles  of 
dry  earth,  or  of  anything, 
like  smoke  or  vapor  ;  pow- 
der; the  grave,  where  the 
body  becomea  dust ;  a  low 
condition  ;  —  o.  (.  to  free 
from  dust;  to  sprinkle  with 
dust ;— a.  dnst'y,  soiled  ; 
like  dust ;— ns.  dusfiness; 
duster^  feather  brush,  etc. 

Dutiable,  (du'ti-a-bl)  a.  as 
goods  subject  to  duties. 

Dutiful,  (dati-ful)  a.  obe^ 
dieiit ;  respectful ;— a.  diV- 
teoux.  fiilnllinxdutv  :  ad*. 
du'tiru!ly,  du'teously;— /i.*. 
du'tifulness.  du'teousness. 

Duty,  (dVti)  n.  that  which  is 
due  1  obedience ;  what  one 
is  bouud  by  any  obligation 
to  dot  one'a  proper  busi- 
ness ;  tax  on  goods;  impost 

Duumvirate,  (dii-um'vi-rat) 
N.  in  ancient  Rome,govem- 
mcnt  bv  two  men. 

Dwarf,  (dwawrf)  n.  a  dim- 
inutive tree,  generally  an 
apple  or  pear  tree  t  a  amall 
or  deformed  man  or  wom- 
an, and  Hndernxed  obiccta 
in  general «  a  page  or  atten- 
dant un  a  kuight  in  olden 
Ciiucs;  ft.  dtpar/'img.  amak^ 
ing  or  keeping  small;  a.  or 
pp,  c/iiKiryecr,l>clittledrv.t. 


to  hinder  from  growing;— 
a.  below  the  natural  size « 
—a.  dwarTish,  vei7  amall  t 
deapieable  i  —  ad.  dwarf- 
ishlv  ^-n.  dwarf'ishnesa. 

Dwell,  (dwel^  v.  i.  to  live  m 
a  place ;  abide  viuhabit  t  to 
rest  the  attention  ;  to  con- 
tinue Ions  ;  delay  ;  linger ; 
— M.  dweU'er,  inhabitant  t 
dweH'ing.  mansion ;  abode; 
state  of  Fife ;  continuance. 

Dwindle,  (dwin'dl)  v.  i.  to 
waste  away  ;  grow  less  or 
feeble ;  become  degener- 
ate ;—*}.  t.  to  diminish. 

Dye.  (df )  v.  t.  to  color  t  to 
stain  ;— It.  coloring  liquor ; 
tinge,  color,  stain ;— ».  dye*- 
ing,  art  of  coloring  clotha ; 
— M.  dyer,  one  who  or  that 
which  colors  ;— n.  i;/-  rfye- 
$tt^ffi$,  dyeing  materials. 

Dying,(di'ing)  npr.  of  Di*;— 
a.  acstined  for  death:  mor- 
tal; occurring  immediately 
before  one**  acath,as  dying 
words;  supporting  a  dying 
person,  aa  a  dying  bed  ;— 
n.  act  of  that  wnicn  dies. 

Dynaiiiica,  (di'nani-iks)  ti. 
jtl.  the  science  o//orceM  pro- 
ducing motion  in  liodies  t 
—adj't.  dynamic  (or  al),  re- 
lating to  power  or  to  the 
effects  of  forces  in  r  hire. 

Dynamite,  (dura-init)  n.  a 
powerful  explosive  mate- 
rial or  giant  powder,  made 
of  nitro-glvcerine,  ftc. 

Dynamometer,  (din-am-om'- 
e-ter)  n.  an  instrument  for 
gauging  power  or  force. 

Dynnsty,  (drna«-ti)  n.  a  net 
of  kings ;  sovereignty. 

Dysentery,  (dis'en-ter-i)  n.  a 
disease  of  the  entrails  or 
bowels,  att«tnded  with  pai;. 
and  4  discharge  of  mucus 
and  blood;— o.dysentcr'ic. 

Dyspepsia,  (dis-pep'si)  n 
bad  digestfbn :— fi.  dyspep'- 
tic,  pertaining  to,  or  ant- 
ing from  indigestion:— n. a 
person  thus  afflicted. 

Dysphagia,  (dis-fa'ji-ai  n.  in 
iiied.  a  hysterical  difficulty 
in  swallowing. 

Dyspnoea,  (disp*n§'a)  n.  % 
medical  term  denoting  • 
difficulty  in  breathinc. 

Dysuria,  (df»-n'ri«)  h.  moiw 
Did  condition,  or  difficoltf 
of  voiding  the  urine. 
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A  man  that  has  friends  must 
show  hunself  friendly ;  and 
there  is  a  friend  that  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother. 


A  man's   best   fortune,   or   his 

worst,  is  his  wife. 
A  man's  character  reaches  town 

before  his  person. — DANISH. 
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EACH.  («ch)  a.  everp:  deno- 
ting every  one  separately. 
Eager,  (e'ljer)  a.  keenly  de- 
ttFrous;  ardent  to  do  or  ob- 
tain I  eameit  t  —  ad.  eajp*- 
erly  j— n.  eag'emeM,  haste. 
Eagle,  (I'gl)  n    a  large  bird 
of  prey  j  a 
military 
■tan  (lard, 
with  the 
figure  of 
an    eagle  i 
a  gold  coin 
of  the  U.S. 
worth  910  ( 
— lueagiet, 
»  young 
•ogle  ^-  a. 
eogr'  /e-e]ye</,     discerning  i 
•cute  t  sharp-lighted. 
Eagre,  (i'gir)  ti.  rise  of  Uie 

tide,  same  as  Bore. 
Ear,  (6r)n,  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing, or  the  external  part 
merely  ;  the  sense  or  pow- 
er of  bearing  t  the  faculty 
of  distinguishing  sounds ; 
attention ;  anything  like 
an  ear :  a  spike  ot  com  ;— 
V.  I.  to  shoot  into  ears  :— 
€uO».  cared',  having  ears; 
enr'less,  wanting  ears  ;  not 
willing  to  listen  x—n.  ear'- 
ache.  a  pain  in  the  ear. 
Ear-drum,  if  K-drum)  n.  the 

middle  cavity  of  the  ear. 
Early,  (cr'li)  a.  flrst»  priorin 
time ;  in  goo<l  season  :  at 
or  near  the  beginning  of 
the  duy  ;—ad.  soon  ;  ready 
before  the  appointed  time; 
commencing  young:  — n. 
cnrimcss,  precocity. 
Earn,  (em)  i;.  t.  to  gain  ;  ac- 
quire; merit  by  services. 
Earnest,  (em'est)  a.  eager  t 
diligent :  intent ;  serious  i 
sincere  ;  —  <i.  money    ad- 
vanced :  a  pledge  ;  serious- 
ness;  reality  ;—<i(/.  eor'nest- 
ly  x—n.  ear'nestness,  real. 
Earnings,  (em'ingz>  a.  jtl. 

the  rewards  of  services. 
Ear-ring,  (ir'ring)  n.  jewel 

or  pendant  for^he  car. 
Earth,  (erth)  n.  the  matter  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe  i 


E 


soil ;  dry  land,  as  opposed 
to  sea;  the  world  ;  the  peo- 
ple of  tlus  wtirld  ;— I".  /.  to 
cover  with  mould :  to  bury ; 
—I?.  I.  to  burrow  ;  —  «(/«• 
earth-born,  spmng  from 
the  earth  ;  earth'ly,  carnal, 
ftc. :  earth  •  bound,  held 
by  the  earth,  as  a  tree ; 
earth' ward,  towards  the 
ground;  earth'y,  like  or  in- 
hobiting  earth  ;  gross ;  un- 
refined ; — n.  earth'ineas  ^- 
u«.  ecwth'^Ht,  ground  nut ; 
—  eor/A'iooritj  removal  of 
earth  in  making  railwavs 
&c.;  afortiflcatien  of  ea;Ui; 
—cttrth'Worin^  the  dew  or 
angle  worm  x  a  nig^rd. 

Earthen,  (erth'n)  ».  made  of 
earth  or  clay  i  frail ;  —  h. 
earth'enware,  crockery. 

Earth-flax,  (erth-flaks)  n.  ■•- 
bcstns;  fibrous  cypsum. 

Eartliling,  (  erth-ling  )  n.  a 
mortal  j— a.  ear<A%,  vile  x 
worldly  x—n.  earth'lmess  ; 
—a.  earth'Iff-miHfleH,  hav- 
ing the  mind  intent  "on 
earthly  things;  worldly. 

E-irthqunke,  (erth'kwftk)  n. 
vibration  of  the  ground. 

Ear-wax.  (eKwaks)  n.  sub- 
staQCc  secreted  in  the  ear. 

Ear-witness,  (er-wit-ncs)  n. 
auricular  testimony. 

Ease,  iiz)  n.  freedom  from 
pain  :  rest ;  faoihty  ;  nat- 
ural nesn  ;—r.  t.  to  relieve 
from  pain,  trouble  or  anx- 
iety; rest ;  calm  x—a.  ease'- 
fuL,  quiet  t — h.  eaxo'ment, 
relief,  assistance,  support; 
—a.  eas'y.  free  from  pain  ; 
not  difficult ;  yiehlmg;  not 
stiff  t  unconstrained  :  not 
straitened  for  money ;— at/, 
eas'ily,  with  ea«e  i  gently  i 
—II.  eas'iners,  rest;  oitict. 

Easel,  (cz'al)  "" 

n.  an  artist's 
frame  for  hik 
canvas. 

East,  (est)  It. 
where  the, 

sun  rises  ;  — 

a.  easter'ly,  east'em,  easf- 
ward,  in  or  from  the  east. 


Easter,  (It^r)  n.  the  fesstof 
Christ's  resurrection. 

Eat,  (Ot)  r.  t.  and  t.  to  take, 
tn»ie,  and  masticate  food  t 
to  devour;  to  corrode;— 
jrpr.  eat'ing  x—t>ret.  eat  (eO 
orite;— !»/».  eat (et)  or  eaten 
(ffn):— w.eat'er;— a.  eat- 
able, At  to  be  eaten  ;  escu- 
lent;—n.;>/.  anything  used 
as  food.— £a(  ont'%  worrtM, 
retract  what  one  has  said. 

Eaves,  (ivx)  m.  pi  project- 
ing edges 
of  a  roof. 

Euvcs-drop- 

Scr,(evz'- 
rop-er>ii. 
one  who 
tries  to 
overhear 

or  who  re-  

peats  private  conversations 

Ebb,  (eh)  v.  i.  to  flew  back  t 
to  sink  (  to  decay  x—n.  the 
retiring  of  the  tide  ;  a  de- 
cline or  decay  ;  —  n.ebb'- 
tide,  low  tide  t—n. ebbing. 

Ebon,(eb'on)  a.  like  ebony  ; 
— n.  eb'ony,  a  hard,  heavy 
wood,  usually  black,  ad- 
mitting of  a  fine  polibh. 

Ebricty,  (6-brre-ti)  h.  drunk- 
enness; intoxication. 

Ebullition,  ^e-bul-lish'un)  n. 
act  of  boiling  t  agitation  i 
a  di.Np1ay  of  feelme  ;  an 
outbionk  ;  —  a.  ebullient, 
(6-l)ur.vent)  boiling  over. 

Ecartd.  (&-kar'ti)  n.  a  game 
at  c  ird'i  played  by  two.  one 
of  whom  may  exchange  liis 
cards  for  others. 

Eccentric.r  il )  (ek-Mu'trik-al) 
a.  deviatm^  from  the  cen- 
ter ;  not  having  the  raine 
center  as  another,  said  of 
circles ;  out  of  the  usual 
course  ;  irregular  i  odd  ;— 
n.  in  .Hech.,  n  wheel  having 
Its  axis  out  of  the  center;— 
ad.  eccen'trically.  quecrly 

Eccentricity,  (ek-«on-trig'i4i) 
II.  singularity  of  conduct ; 
oddness;  the  distance  of 
the  center  of  a  planet's  or- 
bit from  center  of  the  sun. 

Ecclesiastic,(ek-kle.zi-as'tik) 
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A  man's  conversation  is  the  mir- 
ror of  his  thoughts.— Chinese. 

A.  man  should  never  be  ashamed 
to  own  that  he  has  been  in  the 


wrong;  which  is  but  saying  in 
other  words,  that  he  is  wiser, 
to-day  than  he  was  yesterday 

— Geo.  liERBERT. 
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n.  ft  clergyman ;— a.  ceclecU 
lu'tical.  Hdcerdotal. 

£Gclei>ioIoff3',  (ek-ki€-zi-ol'o- 
ji)  n.tht  Kcienccof  building 
and  decunitini;  churches. 

Echo,  (ek'6)  i«.  a  found  re- 
tierbcrat'ed  ;— r.  i.  or  t.  to 
reflect  Kound{  to  send  back 
the  sound  oi^;  to  repeat  a 
thing  Miid  i—uL  cch'ds. 

EclairciMcmcnt.  (  c-klaKsis* 


Eel 


iBong)  n.full  explanation, 
clat.  (£-kIa')  n.  •plendort 
applauftc ;  renown  i  effect. 

Ec(ectic,(ek-lck  tik)  a.Belcct- 
ing ;  picking  out ;— n.  one 
who  eelecta  opinions,  etc., 
from  different  systems  ;— 
fid.  eclcc'tically;— n.eclcc'* 
ticisni,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eclectics,  certain  ancient 
plniosopherswhoprofessed 
to  choose  from  allsvstems 
the  parts  they  thought  true. 

EcUpM,  (e-kliiis')  n.  the  in- 
t  cr- 
eep* 
tion 
of 
the 

light  of  one  eeiestial  bodr 
by  another ;  loss  of  bril- 
liancy J  darkness  ;—r.  t.  to 
(j^rkcn  I  to  obscure  ;  to 
outshine  or  exceed  in  bril- 
liancy, talcntii,  fashion,  re- 
pute, etc. ;  to  extinguish. 

Ecliptic,  (e-kliptik)  n.  a 
great  circle  on  the  globe ; 
apiMireut  path  of  the  sun. 

Eciogue,  (ck'log)  n.  a  poem. 

Econ  oin  teal,  (e  k-o-uum'ik-a  I ) 
a.  Having i  frugal  i  careful; 
-^id.  econom'ically 

Economics,  (6k-o-nom'iks)n. 
science  of  the  household ; 
political  economy. 

Economist,  (e-kon'om-ist)  n. 
on  e  who  is  frugal ;  a  fituden  t 
of  political  economy. 

Economize,  (6-kon'o-mIz)  v. 
».  to  save  in  expenses. 

Economy,  (  c-kon  6-mi )  n. 
fnigal  and  judicious  use  of 
money ;  a  system  of  rules 
or  ceremonies  j  regular  op- 
erations, as  of  nature. 

Ecstasy,  (  ek'sta-si )  n.  rap- 
ture ;  transport  i  ioyi— a. 
ec5t«t'ic,  'or  al )  deiightfuL 

Ecumenical,  (ek-Q-men'ik- 
nl)  a.  general ;  universaL  . 

Edacious,  ( £-da'shus  )  a. 
given  to  eating;  greedy. 


Eddy,  (ed'i)  n.  a  circular  rao- 
tian  of  water ;  whirlwind  ; 
—V.  I.  to  move  round,  whirl 

Edematose,  (c-dem'a-toz)  a. 
swelling:  dropKical. 

Eden,  (i'deit)  n.  a  place  of 
pleasure;  paradise;  ganleu 
of  Adam  and  Eve. 

E<lentate,  (e>den-tat)  a.  want- 
ing front  teeth  ;  tootlileiw. 

Edjge,  (ej)  n.  brink:  sharp 
side  ;  keenuchs  of  mind  or 
appetite;—!',  t.  to  sharpen  « 
to  place  a  border  oa;  to 
provoke  ;  to  urge  on  ;  to 
move  sideways,  or  by  little 
and  little ; — tul.  edge'wiso  ; 
n.edge'tooI,  cutting  knife. 

Edged,  (ejdj  a.  sharpened. 

Edging,  (ej'mg)  n.  a  narrow 
lace;  border;  fringe. 

Edible,  (ed'i-bl)  a.  eat.nble. . 

Edict,  (8'dikt>  n.  a  law:  proc- 
lamation by  authority,  as 
the  edict  orfashion. 

Edifice,  (ed'i-fis)  h.  a  lai^ge 
building ;  a  structure. 

Edify,  (ed'i-fi)  v.  t.to  build 
up  m  Kuown^lffe  and  good- 
ness ;  to  inu)rQye  :  to  en- 
lighten ;  please  ;— n».  edifi- 
ca'tion,  instruction  ;  pro- 
gress in  knowledge  or  in 
goodncsR;  ed'ifier.  teacher ; 
— a.  edifv'ing,-improving. 

Edit,  (ed'fi)  t>.  t.  to  supei  in- 
tend or  prepare  a  book  or 
work  for  publication. 

Edition,(i-ai8h'un)n.impres- 
sion  of  a  book;  number  of 
copies  printed;—)!  ed'iting 

Editor,  (ed'i-ter)  m.  one  who 
edits  a  book  or  journal;— 
fern,  ed'itress  ;— a.  ana  n. 
editd'rial,  an  article  in  the 
editorial  columns ;  —  ad. 
edito'iially ;— n.cd'itorship. 

Educate,  (cd'u-kat)  v.  t.  to 
bring  up;  to  teach  ;  to  dis- 
cipline :  to  cultivate  any 
power ;  •—  »w.  cduca '  tion, 
training;  instruction  of 
children  or  of  the  people:  a 
strengthening  of  the  pow- 
ers of  bodyor  mind ;  educa'- 
tionist.  eauca '  tor,  person 
skilled  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing ;  one  who  promotes  ed- 
ucation ;  — a.educa'tional. 

Eduee,  (c-dus')  v.  t.  to  lead 
or  draw  out ;  extract ;  elicit  j 
develop;  bring  to  light ;— a. 
cducible ;— n.  e'duct,  chem- 
ical product ;  n.  educ'tion. 


Eel,  ii\)  n.  a  genus  of  fis\\ 
living  chiefly  in  muddy 
bottoms  of  ponds,  ftc. 

E'en,  (6 it)  i>oetical  contrac- 
tion of  even ;  e'er,  ever. 

Efface,  (ef fia)  v.  t.  to  de- 
face ;  to  blot  out ;  to  w«ar 
away;— n.  eflace'ment. 

Effoceable,  (  ef-f as'a-bl )  a. 
that  can  be  rubt>ed  out 

Effect,  (cf-fekt)  n.  a  thing 
done :  result  of  an  action  ; 

,  impression  produced;  per- 
fection: reality:  influence ; 
issue  ;— n.  pi.  effects',  con- 
sequences ;  goods  ;«mova- 
bfes  ;  —  V.  t.  to ,  b;'ing  to 
pass ;  to  accomplish  ;— a 
effectib'.e  ;  —  n.  effec'tion^ 
a  doing;  in  geoin.,  con- 
struction of  a  proposition. 

Effective,  (ef-fckf iv)  a.  able 
to  produce;  powerful;  ser- 
viceable;—arf.  effectively ; 
— n.  effec'tivenesn ;— a.  ef- 

{ect'ual,  efficacious;  suc- 
essfiri;— af^.  effectually. 

Effectuate,  (ef-fekt'u-it)  v.t. 
to  bring  to  pass  ;  effect. 

Effeminate,  (ef-fem'i-nit>  a. 
womnnidh;  weak  ;  teiiaer; 
unmanly ;  cowardly  ;  vo- 
luptuous ;  —  r.  f.  to  make 
Vomanish  ;  to  unman  ;— r. 
».  to  become  weak ;— ot/.  ef- 
feminately i—ns.  efEcin'in- 
ateness,  effeminacy,  wo- 
manish Boftnefs  or  weak- 
ness; unmanly  indtilgence. 

Effervesce,  (ef-fer-vesO  v.  i. 
to  boil  gently  ;  to  bubble 
and  hhs  ;  to  froth  up  ;— 
arlj*'  cffervcsc '  ibie,  fer- 
mentable :  cffcrvcs'cent,  ef- 
fcrves'cing,  bubbling  from 
the  disengagement  of  gas  ; 
— n.  effervcsc'cnce,  foam. 

Effete,  (ef-f et';  a.  bjrren;  ex- 
hausted ;  out  of  date. 

Efficacious  (cf-fi-ka'shus)  n. 
power  to  produce  the  re- 
sult intended;  force;  en- 
erey ;  ad.  effica'ciotiRly ;  n.t. 
entca '  ciuusness,  effica'cy, 

S>wer ;  strength  ;  virtue, 
cicut,  (ef-fish'ent  )  a. 
causing  effects  :  cnpnbic  : 
working  out  results  ;  —  n. 
the  person  or  thing  that 
effects  ',—ad.  efficiently;— 
nn.  cffic'icnce,  (or  cy)  ca- 

Sacitr.  usefulness^  abiUty 
>  acmeve  certain  results. 
Effigy,  (ef'fl.ji)  n.  image  of 
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A  man's  manners  shape  his  for- 
tune. [Danish. 
A  man's  word   is  his  honor. — 
All  fish  are  not  caught  with  flies. 


A'  medium  course  will   be  the 

safest. — IjiTiN. 
A  merchant  that  gains  not  loses. 
Small  Latin,  and  less  Greek. — G. 
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n  person  t  r^Mrabl«ne«;  the 
iiiipresiiiou  ou  a  coin. 

Efloi-cacen  c«,  (  el  -  flo  -  re»'- 
fn*)  M.  the  thne  of  flower 
ing(  n  rcdnosd  of  ^kin  s  the 
form  ition  of  •  while  pow- 
der oa  the  nurlace  of  ood- 
ie«  or  of  miiitite  eryttnlA  ; 
—a.  o. -flo re«  cent,  ithoot- 
1:13;  into  white  threads  on 
the  Kurfacc,  Ac. :— r.  1.  ef- 
floresce', to  bl'>iisoni  forth; 
to  lioari*h  ;— in  cAcm.,  to 
bsc/>me  covered  with  a 
white  dust :  f onn  crjstalB. 

Effluent,  (erfi«-ent)  n.  n 
stream  tn-.it  flows  out  of 
oHot'.ier  stream,  river  or 
like  -.—a.  flowing  from  :— 
w*.  effluence,  emanation  1 
lasne;  efflux,  effusion. 

Eflluvium.  (ef-flu'vi-um)  a. 
exhalations  from  bodien ; 
dieagreeiible  vapors  fisinjc 
from  decaying  matter  t— ». 

SK  Effluvia,  miasmata, 
brt,  (effort)  «.  exertion 
of  iitrcnj;th ;  endeavor. 

Effrontery,  fef-front'er-i)  n. 
shanicle^sness;  impudence 

Effulyont,  (cf-furjenl^  a. 
shininf ;  extremely  bright; 
ftplendid  ;—ful.  effurKent- 
\y  i—n  efTursencc.  n  flood 
of  h?ht;  pplendor;  lutitcr. 

Effusion,  (et-fiVz!iun)  «.  a 
pourinzout,  iis  words  ;  loss 
of  fluids;  -  a.  effu'^ive, 
pouring  forth  ;  dinpcniing; 
ad.  eff  u'si  vcly ;  m  .  -erf  u'si  ve- 
ness.  great  volubilitv,  etc. 

Effor,  (csf)  n.  nn  oval  body 
laid  by  birds  ond  certain 
other  aulinaU,  from  Vrhich 
their  younjfr  i«  produced  by 
heat;  any thinff  eafJi-^haped 

Eglantine,  (cff'lan-tin)  n.  n 
name  jjivcn  to  the  swcct- 
l»rier.  honeysuckle,  and 
Komo  other  sneciesof  rose 
who!«e  branches  arc  cov- 
ered witii  nharp  prickles. 

Egoism.  Ce'jyo-izin)  n.  an  ex- 
cessive love  of  one's  self  ; 
the  doctrine  of  the  Egoist*, 
n  cHssof  philosophers  who 
doubted  evcrytning  but 
their  own  existence. 

Egotism,  (e'go-tism)  n.  self- 
commendation  :  a  praising 
one'^  self  ;  self-exaltatiim. 

EgotiHt,  (e'so-tist)  n.  one 
who  speaks  much  of  him- 
self, witli  A  frequent  use 


•f  the  pronoun  1;— a.  cgot- 
isfic,  self-important ;  con- 
ceited i—ft(t.  cgotist'icallv. 

Egotize,  (e'got-lz)  r.  t.  to 
talk  niucli  of  one's  f>elf . 

Egregious,  (G-grg'ji-us)  a. 
great;  cnonnou»;  pnlpoblc; 
— ad.  cgrc'gioiislyjjrreatlj'. 

Egress,  (c'g-es)  n.  tS^atft  of 
going  out  of  a  place  ;  pow- 
er of  right  to  depnrt ;  the 
facilities  for  departure. 

Egyptian,  (4-jip'shi-an)  n.  a 
gipxy;  a  native  of  Egypt. 

Eh,  (i)  inf.  expressing  in- 
quiry oi*  slight  surprise. 

Elder,  (fder)  m.  a  northern 
sea-foA-l  wiOi  very  soft 
fine  plumage  or  down. 

Eidograph,(i'd6-gmf )  M.a  tool 
for  copying  dmwings. 

Eight,  (at)  a.  twice  four;— h. 
8  or  viti. ;  eighth.X  part;  m/, 
eighthly,  in  the  Hth  place  « 
eight-fold,  eight  times  nnr 
qtiantity  :—a.,n.  eight'/,  80. 

Eighteenmo,  (it'en-mo)  n. 
18  mo.;  1ft  leaves  to  the  sheet 

Either,  fi'ther,  fther)  a.  or 
Mrofi.  one  or  the  other;  each 

ejaculate,  (e-jal^'u-lft*)  »'•  *• 
to  throw  OMt ;  to  utter  with 
suddenness;  to  speak  short 
and  quick;— M.ejacula'tion; 
— a.ejac'ulatofy,  Kuddcu. 

Eject.(6-jekr)r.f.  to  cast  out; 
to  dispossess;  to  dismiss;  to 
expel,  as  from  the  stomach; 
— «.«.  ijcc'tioii,  eject'ment, 
expulsion  ;  a  writ  to  onutf . 

Eke,  CSk)  r.  /.  to  increase  ;  to 
lengthen  ; — ad.  also. 

Elaborate.  (e-lab'or-4t)  v.'t. 
to  produce  with  labor ;  to 
t'ikc  pains  with;  to  improve 
by  successive  operations;— 
rr.donc  vnth  exactness  and 
fullness:  highly  finixhed;— 
ad.  elab'oratvly  ?—/?■».  clab' 
oratcneifs,  fullness;  prolix- 
ity 1  great  length  ;  clabora'- 
tion,  improve:nent  or  re- 
finement by  labor;  the  pth- 
ces«  by  wfiich  substances 
are  fonned  1:1  or  by  the  or- 
gans of  animals  or  plants. 

Elapse,  ^Maps')  r.  1.  to  glide 
aw.iy  silently,  as  time. 

Elastic,  (f-last'ik)  a.  spring- 
ing back  ;  able  to  recover 
quickly  a  former  sfcxte  or 
condition  after  a  shock  ;— 
ad.  elas'ticallr,  as  a  spring. 

Elasticity,   ( 6-las-tis'i-ti  )  n. 


quility  of  bcingdr«wn  out 
like  rubber;  springineMi ; 
|)Ower  t)  recover  fn»m  d«- 
.  pression  of  spirits,  etc. 

Elate.  (c-Iit')<(.  flushed  with 
success ;— >'.  r.  to  puif  up. 

Elation,  (C-!a'shuii)  m.  arro- 
gance: pn:le  of  prosperity. 

Elbow,  (clb6)».  the  bend 
of  the  anil ;  any  sharp  turn 
<Jr  bend:— c. /.  or  L  to  en- 
croach 00 ;  to  jut  into  an 
angle :  to  push  rudely :  to 
crowd  along  sideways ;— n. 
el'bOwing,  jostling:  intrud- 

'  ing ;— M.  el'botP-room,  space 

Elder,  r  elder  I  a.  having 
lived  longer ;— n.  an  older 

t>erson ;  an  ecclesiastical  oi- 
Icert  au  ancestor;  a  tree 
bearing  pnrple  berries. 

Elderly,  (eld'cr-li>«.  border- 
ing on  old  age  ;— a.  eld'est, 
oldest ;  — n.  eld'ership,  se- 
niority; office  of  an  elder. 

Elecampane,  (el-e-kam-pau) 
».  ft  plant  with  spicy  roots. 

Elect,  (e-leHf )  r.  t.  to  choose 
for  office  or  for  any  pur- 
pose ;  to  select  by  vote;— a. 
preferred  1  chosen  for  an 
office,  but  not  yet  in  it;— ». 
one  set  apart.—  The  Eled, 
in  theol.,  those  chosen  by 
Uod  for  eternal  salvation. 

Election ,  (  £-lek'  shun)  n . 
choice  s  preference  ;  a  day 
on  whicn  candidaten  for 
office  arc  voted  for ;— r.  1. 
electioneer',  to  make  excr- 
etions for  the  clcctjoii  of  a 
candidate,  by  public  speak- 
ing, newApapcr  articles, 
etc. ;— «.  elec'tive.  depend- 
ent on  choice  ;  selecting  : 
— fi(^  elect* ircly,  bv  ciioicc. 

Elcct.)ral.  (e-lekt'or-^l)<i.  be- 
longing to  nn  elector.  — 
Electoral  CoUcf/e^  bodv  of 
electors  of  the  President 
and  Vice-Presidont  of  llu' 
U.  S.;— u.  clcct'or,  a  voter. 

Electric,  (nl)  <e-lek'tr:k)(al) 
a.  having  the  p  -opcrtv  of 
ambcr^  namely,  that  of  at- 
tmctingaud  repelling  light 
bodies  when  rubbed  :  per- 
taining to  or  produced  b/ 
electricity ;— n.anyelcctnc 
substance  t  e  non-nconduct- 
or  of  electricity,  os  amber, 
gUss,  kc.i  ad.  elccf  ncally  ; 
—nn.  electric'ian,  an  oper- 
ator  m   electric   science; 
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A  man's  work  is  from  sun  to  sun; 
but  a  woman's  work  is  never 
done.  [beast. 

A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his 


A  mind  content,  both  crown  and 
kingdom  is. — R,  Greene. 

A  mind  diseased,  no  remedy  can 
physic — Byron. 
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clcctrom'eter,  electric  ma- 
rhme  Ut  gausc  currents. 

Electricity,  (c^ek-tri»'i-ti)  n. 
t  te  science  which  investi- 
c  itc>>  the  phenoment  and 
law-!!  of  that  property  or 
power  which  causes  attrac- 
tion  and  repulsion  between 
bodies  or  particles  of  mat- 
ter; the  electric  fluid. 

Electrify,  (e-lck'tri-Cl)  v.  f.to 
charg;e  with  electricity  ;  to 
astonish;  to  fill  with  en- 
thusiasm;—a.  elec'tri&ablc: 
—n.  electrifica'tion. 

Electro-mafnietism,  (ilek'- 
tro-mng-net-izm>M.niaguet- 
ism  excited  by  electricity. 

Electrotype,  (e-Iek'tr6-tip)  ». 
a  copy  of  an  engraving  or 
page  of  type  on  a  metal  de- 
i>o»ited  by  electricity. 

Electnary,  ( e-lek'tQ-ar-i )  n. 

"^m  medicine,  composed  of 
powdera,  conserves,  &c. 

Elemosynary,  (  cl-£-ino8'i- 
nar-il  a.  given  in  charity  ; 
relating  to  alms-giving. 

Elegance,  (el'S'gans)  n.  pol- 
ish in  manners  ;  propriety ; 
grace  {  beauty  of  diction  ( 
refinement ;  —  a.  el'egant. 

E>lite ;  pleasing  to  good 
ste  :  graceful ;  neat ;  re- 
fined; nice  ;  ad.  el  egantly. 

Elcgiacal,  (el-e-jrak-al>  a. 
used  in  elegy  »  mournful ; 
— ».  and  a.  elegi'ac,  sor- 
rowful verse ;— n.  d'cgist. 

Elegy,  (el'g-ji)  ».  a  funeral 
poem  ;  sons  expressive  of 
sorrow  and  lamentation. 

Element,  (el'e-ment)  n.  one 
of  tiie  e^senti.il  or  constitu- 
ent parts  of  anything;  an 
ingredient]  theproper  state 
or  sphere  of  anything  or 
being  i—pl.  the  rudiments 
of  anythmt;  <  —  in  chem., 
the  bimple  bodies  that  have 
not  been  decomposed  ;  the 
bread  and  wine  used  at 
Communion ;— «.  element'' 
nl,  pertaining  to  first  prin- 
ciples i—O'J.  elemenfally. 

Elementary,  (el-g-mcnrar-i) 
a.  primary  j  nncomponnd- 
ed  ;  rudimcntal ;  initial. 

Elephant,  (el'e-fant)  n.  the 
Inrpest  of  quadrupeds;— a. 
elephan'tine,  huge;  coarse. 

Elevate,  <el'6-vftt)  r.  t.  to 
raise  ;  exnlt ;  elate:— a.  ele- 
va'ted,  as  the  thoughU,  &e. 


Elevation,  (el-e-vi'shun)  n. 
act  of  raising  or  improv- 
tng ;  a  rising  ground ;  hill; 
exaltation  (dignity  of  style; 
in  arch.,  a  geometrical 
v'ew  of  the  side  of  n  build<< 
ing  ;  —  in  gwi.,  the  angle 
made  bv  the  line  of  direc- 
tion of  n  gun  with  the 
plane  of  the  horizon. 

Elevator,  (d'evft-tor)  n.  a 
machine  for  raising  gram. 

Eleven,  (6-lev'n)<T,  one  more 
than  ten ;  numeral  II. 


Elf,  (elf)  n.  an  imaginary 
spirit;  a  dwarf  •,—/>/.  Elves. 

Elicit.  (64ifc'it^  r.  /.  to  draw 
forth  i  to  bnne  tp  light. 


Eligible,  (cl'i-ji-Bl)rt.  legally 
qualified  i  fit  to  Qe  chosen  t 
worthy  of  choice;  suitable; 
desirable ;— a</.  el'igibly;— 
ns.cligibirity,  eligibleness, 
the  state  of  being  desira- 
ble ( fitness  for  office. 

Elision,  (g-lizhun)  n.  the 
cli^iMg  off  of  a  vowel  at 
thJBTa  of  a  word,  as  th'. 

Elite.  <4-Iet')  n.pick;  select 
pirt ;  f-whionable  society. 

Efixir,  (c-liks'er)  «.  a  com- 
pound tincture;  refined 
spirit  I  the  quintessence  of 
anything  ;  a  cordial. 

Elk,  (elk) «-  a  deet  or  stag. 

Ell,  (el)  n.  a  cloth  measure 
equal  to  IV  yard. 

Elliiise,  (el-upi')  tu  an  oval 
figure         ^ 
bounded 
by  a  regu- 
lar curve. 

Enipsis,(el-  . 

llps'is)  w.  «  flgorp  of  syn- 
tax by  which  a  word  or 
words  are  left  out  and  im- 

J)lied;— /?/.  Ellipses;— a.  el- 
ip'tic  (al),  oval ;  having  a 
part  understood. 

Elm.  (elm)  h.  a  tree  which 
grows  to  a  majestic  size. 

Elocution,  (el-<v-ku'«hun>  u. 
distinct  utterance;  fluency; 
style  or  manner  of  speak- 
ing ;— n.  elocu'tionist ;— a. 
elocu'tionary,  eloquent. 

Elongate.  (e-Iong'gftt)  v.  t.  to 
draw  out  ;  extend  ;  —  n. 
elonga'tion,  continuation ; 
extension  ;  distance. 

Elope,  liAbp')  V.  I.  to  run 
away  secretly,  as  a  woman 
and  lover  »— n.  elope'ment. 

Eloquence,  (el'6-kwens)  n. 


correct,  appropriate,  ex- 
pressive, thi-iUing  and  per^ 
suasivelauguace;  oratoryi 
—  a.  el'oquenfl  speaking 
with  elegance,  fluency  and 
power  i—ad.  el'oquently. 

Else,  (els)  a.  other ;  besides  i 
—ad.  otherwise :  except. 

Elsewhere,  (elsTiwir)  ad.  in 
some  other  place. 

Elucidate,  (C-lu  si-dit)  i;.  t. 
to  explain  :  to  make  clear  ; 
illustnite :— M.t.cluckla'tion, 
elu'cidator  ;  —  a.  elu'cida- 
tive,  making  lucid  or  clear. 

Elude,  (e-ludj  r.  ^  to  escape 
by  artifice  ;— a.  elQd'ible. 

Elusion,  (e-lu'zhun>  ».  an 
artful  escape ;  evasion  ;  — 
affjs.  clu'sive,  elu'sory, 
fallacious ;  deceptive ;  eva- 
sive i—ad.  eln'tsively. 

Elysian,  (e-lizh'yan)  «.  very 
cteltghttul  ;  blissful  :  —  n. 
clys'itun,  in  nisrfA.,  the 
heaven  of  pagans  t  any 
delightf  u  I  place ;  a  paradise 

Emaciate,  (e-mft'shi-it)  r.  t. 
or  t.  to  lose  or  cause  to  lose 
flesh  J  to  waste  away ;— «. 
#in&cia'tion.  leanness. 

Emanate,  (em'&-nat)  r.  i.  to 
issue  or  proceed  from;  to 
arise  ;— H.  eroani'tion,  that 
which  issues  from  some 
source ;— a.  em'anfttire,  is- 
suing out;  effluent. 

Emanci  pate,  (  e-man'si-pit ) 
V.  t.  free  from  slavery  or 
restraint ; — m.  emancipat'or 

Emancipation  ,(e-tnan-«i-pi'- 
shuii)«i.  act  of  delivering 
from  bondage  of  any  kind; 
the  state  of  nein{E(set  free. 

Emnsculate,(e-maslcu-Iat)  v. 
t.  to  deprive  of  the  proper- 
ties of  a  male  or  of  mascu- 
line strength  or  vigor;  to 
castrate ;  to  render  effem- 
inate ;— n.  emasculation. 

Embalm,  (em-bMm)  v.  t.  to 
preserve  fmro  decay  by 
aromatic  herbs,  as  a  dead 
body  ;  to  cherish  with  care 
and  affection ;  a.embalm'er 

Embank, (em-bangk')  r.  f.to 
enclose  or  defend  with  a 
bank  ordike;— n.embank'- 
ment,  a  mound  to  hold 
back  water ;  a  bed  of  tarth 
for  railroad  tracks. 

Embargo,  (em-bar'go)  n.  « 

{irohibition  of  shipa  \6 
cave   port  I    stoppago  of 
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A  mirror  reflects  whatercr  is  be- 
fore it, — Tamil. 

A  monkey  remains  a  mcmkey, 
though  dressed  in  silk. 


A  mother's  prayer  will  draw  np 
from  the  depths  <rf  the~sea. — 
Russian.  [year. 

A  minute  a  day  is  sixty  hours  a 
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trade,  as  a  war  meaaure  t— 
V  t.  to  lay  an  embargo  on. 

Embark,  (em-b*rk')  v.  t.  to 
enter  on  board  {  to  engage 
in  any  businesi  oraffnTr;— 
V.  t.  to  go  on  board  ship  {— 
n.  embarki'tion. 

EnibarraM,  (  em-bar'as  )  v.  t. 
to  perplex  J  involve  in  dif- 
ficulty, e«p.  in  money  rast- 
ters ;  encumber ;  abatli  ;— 
n.  embarraaament,  perplex- 
ity ;  confusion  ;  distress, 
or  pecuniary  difllculties. 

Embassy,  (em'ba^i  )  n.  the 
person  or  persons  sent  as 
ambassadors  to  a  foreign 
nation,  and  their  clutrge  or 
function  i  holy  message. 

Embattle,  (em-bafl)  v.  t,  to 
set  in  order  of  battle. 

Embay,  (em-bA*)  v.  f.  to  en- 
close HI  a  bay ;  tt>  landlock. 

£mb«llish,(em-bcrish)  v.t.  to 
adorn ;  to  make  beautiful 

Sr  graceful  I  to  decorate;  to 
lustrate  pictorially,  as  a 
book  I  —  a.  embellished, 
beautified ;— n.  cmbeirish- 
ment,  decoration,  ete. 

Embcnt.  fem'beri)  n.  pi.  red 
hot  cinders :  thesmoulder- 
in{?  remains  of  a  fire. 

Embezzle,  (cm-be xi)  r.  i.  U> 
appropriate  trust  funds; 
to  waste  or  dissipate  ;  to 
steal;— n-f.  cmbeza'lertem- 
bezzle'meiit,  unlawful  ap- 
propriation of  what  is  en- 
trusted to  one's  care. 

Emblazon,  (cm-bla'zn)  v.  t. 
to  adorn  with  figures  of 
heraldry  t  to  deck  in  glar- 
ing colors  ;— itf.cmbla'zon- 
mcn  t,  embla'  zon  ry  .display 
of  figures  on  shields. 

Emblem,  (em'blem)  n.  tvpe  t 
symbol ;  representation  ;— 
a.  emblemat'ical,rcpresent- 
ing  by  a  figure ;— m/.  em- 
blematically, allusively. 

Embody , (cm-nodi)  r.t.to  en- 
gross {  to  make  corporeal  t 
express^-n.  embodiment. 

Embolden,  (em-bu^d'n)  v.  t. 
to  make  courageous. 

Embolus,  (im'ho-lus)  n.  any- 
thing m^rted  and  acting 
in  another,  as  the  sucker 
or  valve  in  a  pump. 


Embonpoint,     (ong-bong- 

pwonjf  )>».  plampness,fleth 

Embordcr,  (em-bor'der)  v.  t. 


to  adorn  with  a  border. 


Embosom,  (em-booz'um)  vJ. 
to  receive  into  the  affec- 
tions ;  enclose  i  surround. 

Emboss,  (  em  -  bos' )  v.t.  to 
adorn  with  raised  work  i— 
tu.  cmboss'er.cniboKsinent 

Embouchure(em-  bOO-shOOr' ) 
n.  mouth  of  a  river,  can- 
non, etc.  {  nK>uth-hole  cf  a 
musical  wind  instrument. 

Embfjwcr,  (em-bow'er)  v.  t. 
to  lodge  in  a  twwer;  to 
shelter,  as  with  trees. 

Embrace,  (  eiii-brij»' )  v.  t.  to 
clnsn  in  the  arms  ;  admit  \ 
receive  » to  enclose  or  eoni- 

firise ;  to  take  eagerly  j— m. 
ond  pressure  in  tlie  arms. 
Embrasure,  (cm-b.&'zhur>  n. 


widcuiog  of  the  M|rture 
of  a  door  or  windoi^ 

Embrocate,  (em'bro-k&t)  r.  f. 
moisten  end  rub,  as  sores: 
n.  embrocation,  lotion  used 

Embroider,(cm-bmid'er)  r.  f. 
to  omantent  with  designs 
in  needlework  ;— 1».  em- 
broid'ery,fine  needlework; 
varhrg^tmn ;  arti.lcial  oma* 
ments; — n.  embroid'erer. 

Embroil.  (CTn-broil')  r.  t.  to 
disturb;  confuse;  entangle; 
diPtmct ;  involve  in  a  dis- 
turbance; a.  embroilincnt, 
contention ;  entanglement. 

Embryo,  (em'hri-*)  fi.genu ; 
nidi'inents  of  an  animal  or 

Jilant.  &c.,  not  distinctly 
ormed  «  the  beginning  of 
anything;— rt.  embryonic, 
denoting  anything  in  an 
initini  state ;  rudimentary. 

Emendation,  (em-cn«d&'- 
shun)  n.  removal  of  a  fault 
or  error;  improvement;— 
ac(i9.  emcnd'atorr,  helping 
to  correct;  emcnd'nble,  im- 
prove hie  ;— n.  em'endator. 

Emerald,  (em'er-ald)  n.  a 
gem  of  a  p'lre  green  color. 

Emerge,  <e-merj')  v.  i.  to  rise 
out  of  a  fiuid  or  other  sub- 
stance »  reappear  after  be- 
ing concealed;  issue;  come 
into  view  ;— n.  emeKsinn. 

Emergency,  <e-meri'en-at}  n. 
unexpected  erentt  sodocn 


appearance  r  pressing  ne- 
cessity i-;a.  cmer'gent.  ur- 
gent i—aa.  emergcntiy. 

Emery,  (ein'er-i)  n.  a  min- 
eral Ukcd  in  polishing. 

Emetic,  (£-metik)a.  provok- 
ing vomiting  ^-fl.  a  vomit. 

Emeu,  (i-mu)ii.  an  ostrich. 

Emicatiun,  (eni-i-kfAhun)!!. 
a  flying  off  in  small  par- 
ticles, ssfrnm  rcfl-liotiran. 

fitntgrate,  (ein'i.gr&t)  v.  t.  to 
remove  from  one's  nntive 
ewintry.or  from  one  State 
to  another  for  ret<ide«ce;— 
ns.  eniigra'tion,  emigrant. 

Eminence,  (emi-nens)  n.  a 
riHng  ground  ;  hill ;  sum- 
mit ;  fame ;  distinction. 

T^i'iiinent,  <em'i-ncnt>  <s. 
high ;  exalted :  rising  above 
others  t  conspicuous  ;  ^is- 
tinguisl>ed  i—a>l.  eminent* 
ly.  in  a  high  degree. 

rmissary,  (em  is-sar-i)  n.  a 
lecret  agent  t  a  spy. 

Jtiiim'itfiion,  (i-mish'nn>  m.  a 
sending  out,  as  money. 

Emit,  (€-mit')  v.  t.  to  send 
out  I  put  into  circulation. 

Emmet,  (em'et)  n.  the  ant. 

Emollient,  (c-moryent)  a. 
softening;  making  supple; 
— n.  a  medicine  which  re- 
laxes;—?>.  i.  emoliiate.  soft- 
en;  to  render  effeminate. 

Emolument,  (e-mol'u-mcnt) 
».  proHt  fromeniployinenti 
advantage ;  official  gains. 

Emotion,  (e-md'shun)  ».  ex- 
citement of  mind  ;  agitation 
of  tlie  feelings  ;—  a.  emo'- 
tional,  easily  moved. 

Eniimle.  (em-pil')  p.  t.  to  in- 
clojte  with  pickets  t  put  to 
death  by  fixing  on  a  stake; 
— n.  empale'ment,  calyx.ftc 

Emnhasis,(em'f  a-sis)  n.stress 
of  the  voice -on  particular 
words  or  syllables  to  make 
the  meaning  elear ;  im- 
pressiveness  of  expression 
or  weight  of  thought  ;—pL 
em'phases  r— r.  t.  em'pha- 
fize,tw  utter  strongly  or  with 

Eoints— <i.  em'phatic.  forci- 
le  ;—att.  emphatically. 
Empire.  (em'pir>  n.  domin« 
ions  of  nn  empcro.'i  gov- 
emnicut  i—n.  ein'i>eror. 
Empiric,  (al)  (ef)i^plr'ik)  a. 
resting  on  trial  or  experi- 
ment i  used  and  applied 
without   aeionce  i  —  «•    • 
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A  mof  -tain  labored  and  brought 
-  forth  a  mouse. — Tamil. 

A  multitude  of  books  distracts 
rthe  mind,  (Latin-)— Seneca, 


A  multitude  o£  physicians  have 
destroyed  me. — Latin. 

A  nimble  sixpence  is  better  than 
a  slow  shilling. 
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quack  who  relict  on  «x- 
•pcrienoe  alone  without  a 
Jugular  medical  educiu 
-tlons— a<f.  cmpir'ically;— n. 
cnipir'icism,  ouackery. 

Employ,  <eiu-ploy')  v.  t.  to 
.uso  ;  exercise  ;  cn^ge  » oc- 
cupy the  time  or  attention 
^of ;— /w.«/»tpto7'.  employ- 
ment, engragement;  l)uai- 
ncss ',  occvpntion  :  office. 

Eniploye.  (em-plov'i)  n.  one 
•Who  18  employed. 

Employer,  <em-j)loy'cr  >  i«. 
tme  who  em  ploys  or  use*. 

rmporium,  (ctn-p6'ri-uiu)  m. 
a  -jity  of  extensive  trade,  &c 

Emi)owcr,(e»n-|>ow'eri  n.  f.to 
authori  ze:  ^ve  IcgHl  power 

Einpty,  (em'ti)  a.  void  ;  un- 
tumishedt  vacant;  with- 
out effect;  unsatisfactory; 
wanting  sulwtance  or  «x- 
istencc  ;—v,  t.  or  «*.  to-  di<*- 
eharge  its  contents ;  moke 
void;— n.emp'tiness,  vanity 

Umpurple,  feinrDur'pl)  v.t. 
to  put  into  or  dye  pnrple. 

Empyrean,  (em-pi-ri'an)  m. 
higiiest,  purest  heaven  ;—a. 
cm  py 'real,  fornted  of  pure 
fire  or  light;  heavenly. 

Emulate,  (em'u4at)  r.  t.  to 
strive  to  equal  or  excel;  to 
•rival;  to  imitate?— n».  emu- 
la'tion,  em'ulator ;— a.  em- 
•iiiative,  inclined  to  excel. 

Emulous.  {em'u-luH)  n.  do- 
sirouB  of  {ike  excellence 
with  another ;— a*/,  cm'u- 
louslv,  competitively. 

Emulnfon,  (e-murshun)  n.  a 
milk-like  mixture  prepared 
from  almoudsor  mild,  oily 
aubstances ;— a.  emulsive. 

Enable,  (en-i'bl)  v.  t.  tocive 
power,  strength  or  author- 
ity to ;— a.  ena'bling,quali- 
fymg,  as  a  iaw,  etc 

Enact,  (en-akf)  r.  t.  to  &e- 
crce  by  law ;  to  perform. 

Enactment,  (en-akfment)  n. 
the  passing  of  a  bill;  a  law. 

Enamel,  (cn-am'el)  v.  n  sub- 
stance like  glaj>!«,  which  is 
melted  and  used  for  inlay- 
ing jewelry,  punting. &c.; 
a  smooth.'haid  coatmz,as 
that  of  the  teeth:  anythmg 
enamelled;— r.  t.  to  coat 
with,  or  paint  in,  enamel ; 
—  ppr.  and  n.  enam'clling, 
art  of  laving  on  enamel. 
',  Ccu-«m'iu:>  V.  t.  to 


inflame  with  love ;  charm; 
a.  enam'ored,  in  love  with. 

Encamp,  (ea-kamp')  v.  t.  or 
I.  to  pitch  tents ;  form  into 
acam]^ ;— «.  eneamp'uient, 
a  lodging  for  troops ;  tents 
for  religJouB  meeting 

Eiicaustiej  <  cn-kaws'tik  )  <c. 
burned  im  ordone  by  heat; 
n.  painting  m  melted  wax. 

£nceinte,  (ang-»ant')«.(/V.) 
pregnant {  ».  anmnport 

Enchain,  (en-chin')  v.  t.  to 
bind ;  hold  fast;  link  to- 
gether ;  to  interefst  and  ab- 
sorb, as  by  on  elegant  dis- 
course, story  or  picture. 

Enchant,  (en-chanf)  v.  /.  to 
charm;  delight  im.  a  high 
degree;— ns.  enchant'er,  a 
sorcerer  or  magician  ;  one 
who  fascinates ;  enchant- 
Rsa,  a  charming  woman ; 
enchanf  ment,  fascination; 
magie  arts ;  delight ;— ar(;>. 
encliaufing,  enchant'ed; 
—at/,  cnchantingly. 

Enchase,  (^en-chaa)  r.  (.  to 
adorn  by  embossed  work. 

Encircle,  (en-ser'kl)  ».  t.  to 
enclose  by  acircle;  encom- 
pass ;  surround; embrace. 

Enclitic  <en-kUt'ik }  a.  that 
inclines  or  leansupon  :— n. 
im  ginm^  a  wordor  particle 
so  united  to  another  as  to 
seem  a  paitof  it;  particle 
that  throws  the  accent  on 
the  foregoing  syllable. 

Encomiuin,(en-k5'mi-um)  »i. 
panc^ryrie;  praise;— ///.en- 
co'miisms;  cLencOMiiast'ic, 
eulogistic  ;— ».  encO'miast, 
one  who  praises;  IMogist. 

EncompaM,  <en-kum'pa8) 
V.  t.  to  inclose;  surround  ; 
— II.  en  cora 'passmen  t,  cir- 
rutnhcttfton  vi  kaiguage. 

Encore,  (ang-k^)  v.  t.  to  call 
for  a  repetition  of ;— m/., 
n.,  tttt^  a^ain  ;  once  more 

Eacounter.  ^en-kounlcri  «. 
a  mectiag  unexijectedly; 
«  fltcht;  an  interview;— n. 
f.  to  meet  suddenly,  face  to 
face;  tooppnse;  resist. 

Encourage,  (en-kur'aj)  v.  L 
to  give  courage  to  ;  incite  i 
inspire  with  spirit  or  hope; 
—a.  encour'&gmg,  stimula- 
ting ;— n.  cncour'agement, 
support;  incitement ;  — n. 
encour'ager  <— <icf.  cneoaf* 
■gingly,  Bucceaaf  ally. 


Encrinite,  (en'kri-nit>  n.  tiie 
itoneMly;  a  fos^ili^ed  ani- 
mal on  a  lone  stalk,  with 
a  hly-shapedltcad  i—a.  en- 
cri'ual,  rclatius;  to  or  cou- 
taininr  encrtnlte». 

Encroach,  (en-kiiOch')r.  t.  to 
intrude;  to  «eize  gradually 
Ott  the  rights  of  others ;  to 
trespass ;—  ».  encjooch'er; 
—  ad.  encroach'infiv  ;— If. 
encroach'inent,  unlawful 
intrusion ;  seizure;  wrong. 

Encumber,  (en-kum'ber;  v. 
t.  to  clog  ;  hinder  motion 
hf  some  impediment,  as 
overloading  ;  (o  embarrass 
with  debts,  etc.;  — n.  en- 
cum'brance,  burden;  legal 
claim  on  an  estate. 

1  ncyclieal.  (en-stk'Uk-«]>  a. 
aeut  to  many  aersona. 

Encyclopedia,  Cen-si-kld-pe'. 
di-a>  n.  an  elaborate  work 
on  the  whole  circle  of  sci- 
ences ; — a.  encydOpe'diau. 

Encysted,  (en-dst'cd)  a.  en- 
closed in  a  evst  ar  bag. 

End,  (end)  n.  limit ;  extreme 
point:  reKult:  ultimate  ob- 
ject; design;  oonsequence: 
«  fragment;  close ;  death; 
—n.  end'ing,  conclusion ; 
— i*.^or  I.  tonniah:  tocloM; 
destroy :  cense  >— n.  end-aU, 

Endanger,  (en-dftnier)  v.  t. 
to  expose;  jeopardise. 

Endear,  (en-a€r)  t>.  t.  to  ren- 
der dear,  or  beloved  ;—n. 
endear 'ment,  that  which 
excites  affection ;  caress. 

Endeavor,  (en-dev'ur)  n.  ef- 
fort ;  attempt ;  exertion  ;— 
c.  i.  to  try «  strive :  aspire. 

Endemic  (en-dero'ik)  a.  ne^ 
culiar  to  a  people  or  dis- 
trict, as  a  diaea&e; — n.  prev- 
alent aaalarial  disease. 

Endless,  <end'les)  « .  withont 
end  or  object;  continual ; 
everlasting;  atZ-endlessly; 
— n.  endlessness^  etemfty. 

Endogcn,  (  en'dd-icn  )   n.  a 

f>lant  thatgrows  from  with- 
n,  or  by  additions  to  the 
in  Hide  8tem,  as  the  palm, 
grtvtsi!S,&c. ;  a.  endog'enous 

Endow,  (cn-dow')  r. ».  to  fur- 
nish with  dower,  or  with  a 
fund  ;  to  enrich  with  any 
gift,  orfaculty ;— n-endoW- 
ment.  settlement ;  meHtal, 
moral,  or  natural  gifts. 

Endurable,  ( en-d&r^a-bl )  a. 
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A  picture  is    a    poem  without  J  A  noble  man  ennobles  his  work, 


•  words.  (Latin.) — Horace. 
A  pitcher  that  goes  oft  to  the 
.well  is  broken  at  last. 


—Gail  Hamilton. 
A    place    for    everything, 
everything  in  its  place. 
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that  may  be  suffered  or 
bomes— iK/.  endur'ably. 

Endurance,  (en-dur'aDR)  n. 
continuance:  atrength  to 
bear ;  patitnce  ;  fortitude. 

Endure,  (en^fir*)  v.  t.  or  i. 
tocoDtinuet  undergo;  bear. 

Eudwiae,  (end'wiz)  ad.  on 
end  ;  with  the  end  first 

Enema,  (e-nc'mft)  n.  an  in* 
jection  into  the  bowels. 

Enemy,  (en'e-mi)  n.  a  foe ; 
niie  who  hates  or  dislikes. 

Energrctic,  (  en-er-jet'ik  ^  «. 
forcible  ;  active;  effective ; 
—ad.  enersret'ically  ;— v.  t. 
energize',  to  jfive  vigor. 

Energy,  (en'er-ji)  n.  internal 
strength  ;  power  exerted  ; 
vigorous  operation  ;  spirit. 

Enervate,  (fi-nefvftt)  v.  t.  to 
deprive  of  nerve,  vigor  or 
courage  .•—fl.  ener'vating; 
—It.  enervation  .feebleness. 

Enfeeble,  (en-fe'bl)  v.  t.  to 
weaken  j  make  feeble ;— n. 
enfee'blement,  weakness. 

Enfeoff,  (en-f«()  v.  t,  to  give 
an  estate  in  fee. 

Enfilade,  (en-fc-lid')  n.  a 
straight  line,  open  from 
end  to  end  ;— r.  t.  to  rake 
with  shot  in  a  hue. 

Enforce,  (  en-fors  )  v.  t.  to 
strengthen ;  urge ;  give  ef- 
fect to ;— n.  cnforce'ment. 

Enfranchise,  (  en-fran'chiz) 
r.  t.  to  set  free;  to  admit  to 
political  or  civil  privileges; 
w.  rnf  ran'chiscmcnt 

ICngage,  (en-gdj')  i».  t.  to  bind 
by  a  pledge  «  gain  for  ser- 
vice; win;  occupy;  embark 
in  nny  businesn  ;— 1».  i.  to 
pledge  one'u  word  ;  to  ho- 
conio  bound  :  to  enter  into 
conflict ;— n.  engage'ment, 
pledge  ;  obligation  ;  busi- 
Iie8»;n  baltlc;— a. rngaged'. 

Engaging,  (en-gaj*ing)  a.  at- 
tractive ;  winning. 

Engender,  (cn-jen  der)  v.  t. 
to  beget ;  to  produce  ;  to 
BOW  the  seeds  of  ;—v.  i.  to 
be  caused  or  produced. 

Engine,  (eu'liu)  n.  an  in- 
strument of  action,  as  a 
complex  machine,  steam 
engine  or  locomotive. 

Engineer,  (en-ji-ner')  n.  one 
skilled  in  mechanics  or 
stemm  engines;  one  who 
eonstructs  rottds,  canals, 
bridges,  ftc.,  called  a  civil 


•  engineer ;  —  n.  cngincer'- 
ing.  the  art  of  an  engineer. 

Engird,  (en-gei^')  i'.  r.  to  en- 
compass; to  encircle. 

English,  (ing'gliali)  m.  lan- 
guage or  people  of  Eng. 

Engrave,  (en-griv')  i*.  t.  to 
cut  with  a  grover  a  repre- 
sentation ot  anything  on 
wood,  steel,  &'c. :  impress 
deeply,  as  the  mind  ;—K.cn- 
grav'er;— 7».  engnsv'ing.art 
of  cutting  dewignsnn  «ond, 
&c.;  engraved  plate;  print. 

Engross,  (en-gros')  v.  t.  to 
monopolize  ;  to  take  or  as- 


sume in  undue  quantitv ; 
to  copya  writing  distinctly  5 
to  occupy  wholly  ;■ 


gross'cr,  engross'ment. 

Engulf,  (cn-gulf)  v.  t.  to 
overwhelm ;  overflow. 

Enhance,  (en-hans')  v.  t.  to 
raitic  in  price ;  add  to  ;  in- 
crease ;—v.  I.  to  be  raised ; 
to  swell ;  —  n.  enhancc'- 
ment.increase;  aggravation 

Enigma,  (e-nig'ma)  n.  a  rid- 
dle ;  obscure  expression  or 
meaning  ; — a.  cnigmafic- 
al,  ambiguous  ;  obscure  ; 
puzzling;— af/.  enigmat'ic- 
ally ;— «.  enigmat'ist. 

Enjoin  ,(en-ioih')  r.  t.  to  bid  1 
command :  to  direct  with 
authority  or  urgency. 

Enjoy,  (en-joy')  v.  t.  to  feel 
or  perceive  with  pleasure  j 
to  possess  or  use  with  de- 
light ;— n.  enjotfment. 

Enkindle,  (cn-km'dl)  v.  t.  to 
set  on  fire;  to  rouse;  excite. 

Enlarge,  (en-lArj')  v.  t.  or  i. 
to  swell ;  increase  ;  togrow 
larger;  be  diffuse  in  shak- 
ing or  writing ;  expatiate : 
—n.cniarge'ment,  increase; 
extension  ;  diffuseness;  re- 
lease;—a.  en7aro«</',liberal. 

Enlighten,  (en-Ut'n>  v.  U  to 
illuminate;  toinrtruct  ;to 
elevate  by  knowledge,  es- 
thetic culture,  or  religion  ; 
—  ii«.  enlight'enment,  en- 
lieht'ener,  education,  etc. 

Ennst,  (en-list'>  r.  (.  or  t.  to 
enter  on  a  list ;  to  enroll ; 
to  enter  heartily  into  a 
cause ;— n.  enlist'meiit. 

Enliven,  (en-liv'n)  v.  t.  to 
animate  ;  cheer ;  excite  ; 
make  active;— n.cnliv'encr 

Enmity,  (en'mi-tf )  n.  ill-will ; 
hatred:  hostility;  divUion. 


Ennoble,  (en-n6'bl}  r.  (.  to 
elevate  the  character  ;  ex- 
alt any  object  or  pursuit; 
to  dignify  or  honor. 

Ennui,  (ftng'wi)  fi.  b^ues;  a 
feeling  of  weariness  or  dis- 
gust from  satiety,  &c. 

Enormous,  (e-uor'mus)  a. 
out  of  rule  or  measure, va«t; 
excessive :  atrocious  i—ad. 
cnor  'niously ;  —  n.  enof- 
niity,  great  crime  or  vice. 

Enough,  (£-nuf'}  a.  giving 
content;  satisfying  want; 
suflllcicnt :— n.  suflKicncy ; 
— ad.  Bufllicicntly,  fully. 

Enrage,  (en-rfij')  r.  t.  to  irri- 
tate ;  to  provoke  to  fury. 

Enrapture,  (en-rap'tur)  .v.  t. 
to  thrill  with  pleasure. 

Enrich,  (en-rich')  v.  t,  to 
make  rich  ;  to  fertilize  ;  to 
adorn  ;— n.  enrich 'ment, 
increase  of  wealth,  Ieam> 
ing,  fertility,  or  ornament. 

Enrobe,  (cn-rdb*)  v.  t.  to 
clothe  with  rich  attire. 

Enrol,  (en-r<jr)  v.  t.  to  regis- 
ter ;  to  record ;  to  leave  in 
writing ;— H.  enrol'ment 

EnsampTe,  (en-sam'pl)  n.  an 
example;  a  pattern. 

Ensanguine,  (en-sanc'gwin) 
V.  t.  to  stain  with  blood  ;— 
a.  ensanguined',  bloody. 

Ensconce,  fen-skous')  v.  t. 
to  hide  safely ;  protect. 

Ensemble,  (ting-sang'bl)  n. 
all  parts  taken  together. 

Enshrine,  (en-shrin')  v.  t.  to 
inclose  in,  or  os  in  a  shrine; 
to  preserve  with  affection ; 
to  keep  sacred  in  the  heart 

Enshroud,  (enshroud')  v.  t. 
to  cover  as  with  a  shroud. 


Ensign,  (en'sin)  n.  the  sign 
or  flag  of  a  nation  or  o  regi- 
ment ;  one  who  carries  it. 


Enslave,  (en-slav)  v.t.  to  de- 
prive of" liberty  ;  to  subject 
to  the  influence  of ;— n.  en- 
slave'mcnt,  bondage. 

Ensnare,  (en-sndr)  v.  t.  to 
entrap;  entangle  by  guile. 

Ensue,  (en-su')  v.  i.  to  fol- 
low; result  from ;  succeed; 
—a.  entu'mg,  following;  re- 
sulting as  a  consequence. 

Entablature,  (  en-tal>'la-tu  r  > 
n.  the  part  consisting  of  the 
architrave,  frieze,  and  cor- 
nice, that  surmounts  the 
columns  and  rests  upon 
the  capital  of  a  pillar. 
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A  mind  occupied  is  a  mind  forti- 
fied. 

Ad^  acre  of  performance  is  worth 
the  whole  land  of  promise 


An  acorn  costs  nothing;  but  it 
may  sprout  into  a  prodigious 
bit  of  timber.— Thackeray, 

All  is  lost  save  honor. — French. 
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Entiil,  (en-tit)  n.  the  rule  of 
descent  of  on  estate  j— i*.  t. 
to  settle  AD  estate  on  one, 
or  a  line  of  hoirs  i  bring 
on,  as  an  inevitable  conse- 
qtience ;  —  n.  entail'ment ; 
—a.  entmleil',  inherited. 

Entmtjie,  (en-tang'gl)  v.  t. 
to  in  ike  iiitt-icate;  perplex: 
involve  ;  insnare  ;  tic  ;— *». 
cutan'jflement.  intricacy  ; 
perplexity;  n  complication 
from  which  one  cannot  be 
easily  extricated  i-^n.  en- 
twi'gling,  complicating. 

Enter,  (enter>  r.  t.  or  i.  to 
go  or  come  in  ;  loin  oren- 

Sagc  in  <  write  ao\rn  ;  put 
nto  {  begin  ;  penetrate  ; 
form  part  of  i  talcc  foreign 
goods  through  the  custom- 
liouse;— n.  en'tertnq,  a  pass- 
ing in ;— a.  preliiumary. 

Enteric,  fen-ter'ik)  a.  belong- 
ing to  the  intestines. 

Enterprise,  ( en*ter-prli )  n. 
an  nndertaking  ;  a  darine 

'  adventure  I— <T.  enterpris- 
ing, forvrard  i  adventur- 
ous ;— arf,  en'terprisingly. 

Entertain,  (en-ter-tan')  r.  t, 
to  admit  \  keep  or  hold  in 
the  mind  ;  to  receive  and 
treat  hospitably  ;  amuse  or 
instruct;  — n«.  entertain'- 
ment,  a  party  ;  diversion  ; 
entertain'cr,  a  host  i  — a. 
cntertain'ing,nmusing,&c.{ 
— a'/,  cntertain'ingly. 

Enthral,  (cn-thrawli  v.  t.  to 
cnchaiu  and  delight. 

Enthrone.  (eij-thrOn')  t>.  i.  to 
crown;  to  exalt  to  the  chief 
place  in  the  heart ;— n.  en- 
throne'ment,  exaltation. 

En  thusiasm,(  en-thu'zt-axni) 
n.  heat  of  imagination  ;  in- 
tense interest;— a.  cnthu- 
sius'tic,  full  of  ardor  and 
teni ;— n.  enthu'siast,  one 
who  givc^  the  whole  heart 
to  It  pursuit  or  idea  ; — ad. 
cnthnsias'tically,  ardently. 

Entice,  (cn-tls)  v.  t.  to  incite 
to  evil;  allure:  to  attract;— 
a.  cntic'ing.tempting;— <«/. 
entic'ingly  ;— n«.  entic'er, 
ettticc'inent,  inttionUion ; 
temptation  ;— a.  entlc'able. 

Entire,  (cn-tir')  a.  unmin- 
gled  ;  whole ;  complete  ;— 
arf.  entire'ly,  fully;— lu. 
entire'nens,  wholenesi;  en- 
tire'ty,  completeness  i  all. 


Entitle,  (en-tni)  v.  t.  to  gire 
a  right  to  ;  to  style ;  name. 

Entity,  (en'tit-i)  n.  real  sub- 
stance ;  being :  existence 

Entoinb,(e>i-toom')  v.  t.  bury 

En.omnlogy,  (en-to-inol'o-ji) 
n.  description  of  insects;— 
a.  cntomolog'ical  ;—«</.  en- 
tomolo^ically  ;  —  n.  ento- 
inol'o^ist,  a  scientist.  &c. 

Entrails,  (en'tr&lz)  n.7>I.  the 
bowels  s  internal  parts. 

Entrance,  (en'trans)  n.  a  go- 
ing or  coming  in  j  power 
or  right  to  «nter  ;  the  door. 

Entrance,  (en-trans')  r.  t.  to 
lillwith  rapturous  delight; 
—n.  entrance'nient ,  jov^. 

Entrap,  (en-tmp')  v.  1.  to 
catch  ;  insnare ;  entangle. 

Entreat,  (en-trff)  v.  t.  or  i. 
to  beg  earnestly;  to  enppli- 
eate ;— n.  entreat'y,  earnest 
request  or  prayer. 

Entree,  (ing-trii')  n.  freedom 
of  access!  a  course  of  dish- 
es at  table :— n.  en'tremets. 

Entry,  (en'tri)  n.  entrance  i 
passage  into;  a  hall ;  a  tak- 
ing possession  of ;  writing 
in  a  ledger  or  diary. 

Entwine,  (en-twin')  v.  t,  to 
wreathe  or  twist  round. 

Enumerate.  <e-niVmcr-At)  r. 
(.  to  number;  to  count ;  to 
name  over  ;  —  n.  cnumer- 
a'tion,a  numbering;  a  sum- 
ming up;dctailed  account. 

Enunciate,  (€-nun'>i-ftt)  v.  t. 
to  declare;  utter  distinctly; 
— n*.  eniinci&'  tion,  a  pro- 
nunciation of  words  I  dis- 
tinct declaration;  enun'cin- 
tor,  the  proclaimcr  of  any- 
thing;—a.  enHn'ciativc, 
enuh'ciatory,  declarative. 

Envelop,  (cn-vernp^  t'.  t.  to 
cover;  inclose;  hicle;  wrap; 
— n.  envel'opment. 

Envelope,  (en'vel-dp)  n.  ft 
wrapper ;  an  inclosure  in 
which  letters  can  be  sealed 
and  mailed ;  integnment. 

Envenom,  (cn-ven'um)r.  t. 
to  poison  I  to  taint  with  bit- 
terness or  malice ;  enrage. 

Environ,  (Cn-vrrun)  v.  t.  to 
hem  in  I  to  encircle  with 
difficulties;- n.  envir'on- 
ment,  a  surrounding. 

Environs,  (en'ri-ronz)  n.pl. 

8 laces  near  or  adjacent  i 
le  outskirts  of  a  eity> 
Enroy,  (en'roy)  n,  a  minia- 


ter  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment ;  a  messenger. 

Envy,  (en'Ti)  v.  t.  to  grieve  at 
another's  good;  tognsdge: 
—atfj*'  tKTi<AU,  capable 
of  awakening  a  desire  to 
iMssess ;  en'mows,  greedy  : 
invidious  ;  moved  by  en- 
vy i—ndv.  en'viably,  en*- 
viously  ;— H.  en'viousness ; 
—II.  pain  excited  by  an- 
otliers  prosperity  ;  a  wick- 
ed desire  to  supplant  one  ; 
— n.  en'vying,  ill-will. 

Eocene,  («-d-sen')  a.  in  geol., 
flnst  in  time  or  lowest  of  the 
three  subdivisions  of  the 
tertiary  formation. 

Eolian.  ((^.^'li-en)  tu  pertain- 
ing to  iEol  us .  or  the  winds ; 
—N.  a  stringed  instniment 
sounded  by  the  airi  harp. 

Epact,  (C'pakt)  n.  the  excess 
of  the  solar  montltoryear 
beyond  the  lunar. 

Epaulet,  (ep'aw-lct)  n.  a 
shoulder-knot  i  a  bodge. 

Epergne.  (i-p^rn*)  »i.  orna- 
mental stand  for  a  dish  in 
the  center  of  a  table. 

Ephemera,  (ef-em'e-ra)  n. 
the  May-fly,  a  genus  of 
short-lived  insects;  a  ferer 
continuing  one  day;— a. 
ephem'erni,  snort-lived  i  i». 
ephem '  eris,  astronomical 
almanac  i  an  account  of 
daily  transactions  «  a  Jour- 
nal;  —  pi.  ephemer'ides  t— 
n.  ephem'erist.  one  who 
studies  the  daily  motions 
of  the  planets  by  tablcs,etc 

Ephod,  (cf'od)n.  aflnchnen 
girdle  to  the  tunic  worn  by 
the  Jewish  priests. 

Epic,  (epik)  cr.  narrating 
heroic  events  ;— «.  a  poem. 

Epicene,  (ep'i-R*n)  a.  or  n. 
common  to  both  sexes. 

Epicure,  (ep'i-kdr)  n.  one 
given  to  senpual  enjoy- 
ment, or  luxurious  eating ; 
—  a.  epicftrS'an,  sensual: 
dainty;— n.  ep'icftrism,  de- 
votion to  sensual  pleasures 

EplcycIe,(ep'i-Bl-kl)ii.a  circle 
having  its  center  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  greater 
circle,  on  which  it  moves. 

Epidemic,  (ep-i-dem'ik)  n.  a 
disease  falling  on  great 
numbers;  a.  epfdem'ic,(al) 
common  »  gencrnlly  pre- 
▼ailingi— atf.epfdem'ieally. 
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A  peace  above  all  earthly  digni- 
ties: a  still  and  quiet  con- 
science. [Latin. 

An  act  of  God  injures  no  man. — 


I  An  angry  man  heeds  no  counsel. 
— Portuguese. 
An  ass  does  not  stumble  twice 
over  the  same  stone. — Fr. 
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Epidermis,  (ep-i-der'inis)  n. 
the  cuticle  or  outer  i>kiu. 

Epigastric,  (e-pi  gas'trik)  a. 
incUoatiiic  the  tlnlomen. 

Epigl»tti«,  (ep-i-^lot'i]!)  n.  a 
cartilage  Kt  the  root  of  the 
tongue  that  falls  on  the 
opening  of  the  larynx. 

Epigram,  ( ep'i-gitmi )  n.  a. 
smnrt  poem  or  snying  end- 
ing with  •  witty  thought  i 
— a.epjgrammat'ic,  concise 
and  pointed ;— <u/.  epigram- 
mat'icully  }  —  n.  epigrani'- 
uiatist,  a  writer  of  epigrams 

Epigraph,  (ep'i-graf)  n.  in- 
KCi-iption  on  a  buildmg.&c. ; 
citation,  &c.,  at  commence- 
ment of  a  lHM>k  orits  parts. 

Epilcp»y,(ep'i-lep-8i)n.  a  dis- 
ease of  the  brain  attended 
by  convulsions,  suddenly 
seizing  on  one,  causing 
him  to  fall  ; — a.  epilep'tic. 

Epilogue,  (cp'i-log)  n.  con- 
cluding speecl\  or  poem. 

Epiphanv,  (g-pil'an-i)  n.  a 
festival  Held  on  Jan.  6,  in 
commemoration  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  to  the 
wii»e  men  of  the  East. 

Episcopal,  ( §-pis'k&-pal )  a. 
pertaining  to  bishops  x—ns. 
epi«'copar^,governmentof 
the  church ;  episcopi'liau, 
member  of  epis.  church. 

Epit>ode,  ep'i-sdd)   n.    sepa- 
rate sUiry  or  incident ;— a. 
episod'inl,    or  episod'icaU 
Drought  in  as  a  digression 
—aft.  «pisod'icaIly. 

EpiKtle,  (c-pis'O  »•  a  letter, 
particularly  of  on  apostle ; 
wlj*.  epis'tolaiy.  contained 
in  letters :  epistol'ic,  meth- 
od of  representing  ideas. 

Epitaph,  (ep'i-taf)  n.  on  in- 
cription  on  a  monument. 

Epithalamium,  (  ep-i-tha-lft'- 
mi-uni)  n.  a  marriage  rong. 

Epithet,  (ep'i-thet)  n.  word 
denoting  some  quality,  ftc. : 
offensive  term?  a.eptthef  ic 

Efiitome,  (e-pit'd-me)  h.  an 
ab'^idgement;  abstract!  v.  t. 
epifomi  ze,  to  shorten ;  con- 
dense ;— M.  epifoinlzer. 

Epi  zootic,(ep-i-  sd-oTic)  n.,<i. 
applied  to  a  cattle  distemp- 
er called  Jipito'otp.  esp.  af  • 
fecting  the  nostrils,  eyes, 
mouth,  etc,  of  hotSM- 

Epoch,  ( ^p'ok  )  N.  A  period 
remarkable  for  important 


events;  a  point  from  which 
dates  are  computed. 

Epode,(ep'6d}  n.  a  lyric  poem 

Epopee  (ep-o-p«')  u.  an  epic. 

Equable,  (e'kwa-bl)  a.  equal 
and  unifonn  at  all  times  ; 
smooth  »— arf.  fanably;^ 
n.  iquabil'ity.  uniformity. 

Equal,  (i'kwal)  a.  like  in 
amount  or  degree ;  equit- 
able f  adequate  ;  fit ;  just ; 
equable  ;  even  {— n.  one  of 
tlie  same  age,  rank,  talent 
or  quantity  ;— r.  f.  to  be  or 
to  make  equal  or  even  ;— 
n.cqual'ity,  likeness;  same- 
ness t  evenoe<st  social  or 
political  level;— a<f.  e'qual- 
ly, impartially  i—v.t.  S'qual- 
ize,  make  even  j— n.  equol- 
iza'tion,  state  of  equality. 

Equanimity,  (e-kw»>nim'i-ti) 
n.  evenness  of  mind  or  tem- 
per I  composure. 

Equation,  (e-kwa'shun)  n.  a 
bringing  to  equality  or  to 
a  mean  proportion. 

Equator,  (e-kwn'ter)  n.  in 
geog.,  a  great  circle  passing 
round  tnc  middle  of   the 

f:lol>e.  and  dividing  it  into 
wo  eqwd  parts;  m  artr., 
equinoctial ;  a.  equato'rial. 

Equestrian,  (e-kwes'tri-an) 
o.  pertaining  to  horses,  or 
horsemanship  %  —  n.  one 
who  rides  on  horseback  ;— 

^n.  cquer'ry.  a  large  stable. 

Equiai^ulor,  (€-kwi-ang'- 
gu-lar)  a.  consisting  of,  or 
Having,  equal  angles. 

Equidistant,  (f-kwi-dis'tant) 
o.  being  at  the  same  dis- 
tance ;— orf.  equidis'tantly. 

Equilateral,  (d-kwi-lat'er-al) 
a.    having  » 

all     the  A 

■ides  equal  /   \ 

Equilibrate,        /       \ 
7e-kwi-li'-      /  \ 

brit)  V.  t.   /  \ 

to  balance   *    '  » 

two  sculea  equally  ;  —  ns. 
equilibra'tion,  equilib'rity. 

Eq-ulibrium,  (  6  -  kwi  -  lib'ri- 
um)  n.  a  level  position  ; 
equality  of  weight  or  force 

Equimultiple,  (S-kwi-mul'ti- 
pl)  a.  or  n.  multiplied  by 
same  or  an  equal  number. 

Equine,  (S'kwin)  a.  pertain- 
ing to  a  horse  or  horses. 

Equinoctial,  ( { -  k wi  -  nok'  - 
■nol)  H.  a  .great  rirrle  in 


the  heavens  corre8i>onding 
to  the  equator  of  t{ic  earth, 
so  colled  becau!>e  when  the 
aun  crosses  it  the  days  and 
nights  are  equal ;— a.  pcr- 
taming  to  tlic  time  of  the 
equinoxes,  to  the  preat 
itorm  which  takes  j  lace 
about  that  time,  o>-  to  the 
regions  about  the  equator. 

Equinox,  (e'k«'i.nok>)  n.tlic 
time  when  davs  and  nights 
are  of  equal  length,  or 
when  the  sun  crosses  the 
equator,  about  the  Hki  of 
March  and  2.')d  Sept 

Equip,  (e-kwip')  v.  t.  to 
drees,  arm,  fit  out,  furnish; 
— n*.  eq'uioftge,  a  carriage 
and  attenuants)  retinue; 
furniture  required  for  any 
service ;  equip'ment,  com- 
plete outfit :  apparatus. 

Equipoise,  (e'kwi-poiz)  n. 
equality  of  weight,  force 
or  power; — a.  cquipol'lent, 
equivalent  J— a.  equipon'- 
derant ;  —  *.  equipqn'der- 
ance,  equality  in  weight. 

Equity,  (ek'wi-ti)  n.  fairn|P««; 
justice;  right  as  founded 
on  the  laws  of  nature  ;— a. 
eq'uitablc,  just ;  right ;  im- 
partial x—ad.  eq'uitobly  ;— 
n.  eq'uitableness,  justness. 

Equivalent,  (e-kwiv'a-lent) 
a.  equal  in  value,  power, 
effect,  meaning,  &c. ;— w.  a 
thing  equal  in  value,  &c. ; 
—  ad.  equiv'alpntly  ;  —  n. 
equivalence,  equal  value. 

Equivocal,  (e-kwiv'6-kal)  a. 
ambijfuous  ;  of  doubtful 
nieaning :  beoring  double 
explanation  ;  —  oa.  equiv'- 
ocally  \—n.  couiv'ocnlncss. 

Equivocate,  (e-kwiv'6-kot)  v. 
t.  to  use  donbtful  words  in 
order  to  mislead :  to  pre- 
varicate;—»*.  fiqniv'ocator, 
Sauivoca'tion.  onibipuity 
of  speech ;  indirect  itilnc- 
hooo;  eq'uivokc,  a  term  of 
double  meaning  t  quibble. 

Era,  (i'm)  n.  a  serlen  of 
years  reckoned  from  a  par^ 
ticular  point ;  anv  period. 

Eradicate,  (e-rad'i-'kat)  r.  t. 
to  extirpate ;  root  out ;-%. 
eradica'tion,  destruction. 

Erase,  (fi-rtr)  v.  t.  to  blot  or 
scrape  out }  to  efface  ;  de- 
stroy ;—o.  eras'able  5— «•. 
erts'er,  he  or  that  which 
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An  angry  man  -is  again  angry 
with  himself,  when  he  returns 
to  reason.  (Latin.) — P.  Syrus. 

A  man  may  commit  a  mistake, 


but  none  but  a  fool  will  con- 
tinue in  it.  (Latin.) — Cicero. 
An  ass  in  a  lion's  skin  may  be 
discerned  without  spectacles. 
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rubs  out,  as  rubber,  »t«c1, 
etc. ;  enu-e'incnt,  cru'sion, 
cra'sure,  obliteration  :  the 

Slaee  where  a  writing,  *c., 
Hs  been  rubbed  out. 

E  .ihtianism.Ce-rast'yuuizm) 
n.  control  of  the  Church 
bv  the  States— a.  Erast'ian. 

Er  •".  (ar)  ad.  before  ;  eoouer 
than  i—pirp.  before. 

Erebus,  (er'e-bus)  n.  dark- 
ness;  rcj^ion  of  the  dead. 

Kroct,  f6-rekt')  a.  upright; 
^vrpendicular;  unshaKen; 
bold  -.—v.  t.  to  set  uprifiht ; 
to  build  :  exalt :  establish  ; 
—ad.  erccf  ly  ;  —  n.  erect'- 
nc»B,  upright  posture. 

Erection,  (S-rek'shun)  n.  a 
setting  iip"i};ht;  astructure 
o!  any  kind  ;  exaltation. 

Erelong,  (iir^onz)ail.  before 
n  liinz  time  ;  shortly. 

Er^ot.  (fier'got)  m.  a  protuber- 
ance on  a  horse's  \eg :  an 
exci-escence  on  grain;  spur 

Ermine;  (er'inln)n.  northern 
animal  of  the  weasel  tribet 
its  white  fur,  an  cnibleni  of 
tlie  purity  of  judges  and 
magistrates :— a.  er'uiined, 
adorned  with  ermine. 

Erode.  («-r6d')  v.  t.  to  eat  i 
corrode  away  :—n.  ero'sion. 

Erotic,  (nl)  (8-rot'ik)  a.  per- 
taining to  love. 

Err,  (er)  r.  i.  to  wander  from 
the  right  way  j  to  sin. 

Errand,  (er'and)  ».  a  met* 
sage;  business  of  one  tent. 

Errant,  (er'ant)  a.  wander- 
ing :  roving  s  wild  j— n.  er"- 
raiitiy,  n  ranibUng  ab«mt. 

Erratic.  (e--it'ik)  a.  wander- 
ing ;  eccentric;  irregular; 
h-.ving  no  certain  course  i 
—'»'/.  errat'ically,  oddly. 

Erratnm.Cer-S'tum) ».  an  er- 
ror in  printingor  writing; 
—,v/.  Errata,  (er-a'ta). 

E.-iYineous.  ( er-ro'n4-u8^  a. 
not  true ;  wrong ;  emng  i 
incorrect;— a(/.  erro'neous- 
ly  ;—H.  erro'neousness. 

E"or,  /^er'or)  n.  a  mistake  ; 
blunder;  sm;  offense. 

E  kt,  (ei-st)  ad.  long  ago. 

ErubeKcnce,  (er-o-t^'ens) 
M.  redness;  a  blushing. 

E.'uctation,(er-uk-ti'shun>  n. 
a  belching  of  wind  from 
the  storaacn  or  the  earth. 

Erudite,  (er'a-dK)a.  leamedi 
well  Instructed  t  peUslMd  t 


— arf.  er'uditely;— ii.erudi' 
tioii,  literary  eminence. 

Eruginous,  (e>roo'jiu-us)  a. 
like  the  rust  of  cupper,  &c. 

Eruption,  'c-rup'shun)  n.  a 
bursting  forth,  as  lava  from 
a  volcano,  or  as  anger,  &c. ; 
red  spots  uuUie skin  ;  cuift. 
erupt'ed,  suddenly  and 
forcibly  thrown  out,  as 
lava;  erupfive.burstingout 

Erysipelas,  (er-i-sip'e-las)  n. 
an  eruptive  inflammation 
of  the  skin,  chiefly  nn  the 
face;  St  Anthony's  Are. 

Escabde,  (es-ka-lad')  is.  a 
scaling  of  walls;— v.  t.  to 
mount  by  ladders  ;  scale. 

Escape,  (c»-kap')  v.  t.  or  t.  to 
flee  from  ;  avoid  r  shun  ; 
evade:— H.  flight  from  dan- 
ger or  any  misfortune. 

Escapade,  (cs-ka-pid)  n.  an 
impropriety  of  speech  or 
behavior  which  escapes 
unconsciouKly    from    any 

-one;  the  fling  of  a  horse, 
or  a  kicking  back  of  his 
heels  ;  any  adventure,  &Cm 
not  acoording  to  rule. 

Escapement,(es-kip'ment)n. 
part  of  a  time- 

f)iece     connect-, 
ng   the    wheel- 
work    with   the  _ 
pendulum,   and  X< 
allowing  a  tootli-    ' 
to  escape  at  each  vibration. 

Escarpment.  (cs-k&r:)'ment) 
n.  a  steep  declivity ;  the 
precipitous  side  of  any  hill 
or  rock ;— r.  t.  eKCirp',  to 
make  into  a  sudden  slope  ; 
— ;i.  a  scarp  or  steep  slope. 

Ei>clia]ot,(esk-a-lot')  n.onion. 

Escharotic,  ( es-ka-rof  ik  )  a. 
caustic  {  destroying  flesh. 

EscheatjCes-chStiH.  property 
which  falls  to  the  state  for 
lack  of  heirs,  or  by  forfeit. 

Eschew,  ( e»-chM' )  r.  t.  to 
■hun :  fly ;  avoid ;  reject. 

Escort  (es'kort)  n.  a  guide, 
guard,  or  attendant,  as  a 
gentleman  who  escorts  a 
lady  to  any  place  ;  a  body 
of  armed  men,  as  a  guard ; 
— v.f.  (ea-korf )  to  conduct 

Escritoire.  (e»>kri-t1rar')  n.  a 
writing  desk,  paper,  ftc 

Ereulapian,  (  es-ku4a'pi-«n  ) 
a.  pertaining  to  JBanilap/itt, 
ana  to  the  art  of  healing. 

fiicnlent  (ealca-lent)  n.  a 


Srden  vegetable  or  some- 
Ing  that  is  eatable  ;— a. 
good  for  food  :  edible. 
Escutcheon,  (es-kuch'un)  n. 
a  shield  or 


(i-sofa-gus)  n.  the  gullet, 
through  which  food  is  con- 
veyed  to  the  stomnch. 

Esoteric,  (  es-6-ter'ik  )  a.  in- 
ner; secret;  inykteiious;  in 
phil.,  taught  to  a  K-lect  few 
—  opposed  to  Exoteiic;— 
ad.  eiioter'ically.  inly. 

Espalier,  (es-paryer)  v.  a  trel- 
lis for  fruit  trees,  etc. 

Especial,  (es>pesh'al)a.  prin- 
cipal 1  particular  t  distin- 
guiMhed  ;-^</.  cspe'cially. 

Espionage,  ( es'pi-on-aj )   n, 


practice  or  employment  of 
spies ;  close  watching. 
Esplanade,  ( es-^la-nfid' )  n. 


anv  spHce  for  walking  or 

driving ;  a  plant  or  level. 

Espousal,  (es-pouz'al)  o.  re- 


lating to  espouMU;— n. 
the  taking  upon  one's  self, 
as  a  cause ;— ».  ;>/.  a  betroth- 
al ;  a  marriage  contract. 

Espouse,  (cs-iK)uz')  r.  t.  to 
betroth  ;  marry ;  tnke  with 
a  view  to  maintain  :  em- 
brace a  cause  :  n.  eit)x>us'er. 

Espy,  (es-pr;  v.  t.  to  see  at  a 
oistance  ;  to  spv.  or  catch 
sight  of ;  to  of»i>er>e ;  to 
discover  unexpectedly. 

Esquire,  (es-kwir)  w.  a  gen- 
eral title  of  refpect  in  ad- 
dressing letters  or  writing 
of  leading  men. 

Essay,(eF-sa')  v.  t.  to  attempt; 
to  *try ;  to  make  experi- 
ment of ;— n.  (<*s'i<i)  a  trial; 
experiment  ;»hort treatise; 
— ws.  essay'ist,  essay'er,  a 
writer  of  essays ;  a  trier. 

Essence,  (es'sens)  n.  the  na- 
ture of  a  thing;  existence; 
a  being;  a  pertume  ;  scent. 

Essential,  (es-sen'sbat)  a.  ne- 
cessary ;  indispensable  or 
impoiiRint  in  the  highest 
degree ;  highly  rectified  ; 
.pure ;— fi.  a  chief  point ;  a 
leading  principle  x—ad.  ea- 
sen'tially,  abcolntely. 

Estoblish,  res-tablish)  v.  f. 
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An  ape,  the  higher  he  climbs, 
the  more  he  shows  his  tail. — 
Italian.  [—Young. 

An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad. 


An  ang^  word  from  a  master  or 
husband  is  never  an  affront. — 
Spanish.  [—Tamil. 

Anger  first;  and  pity  afterwards. 
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to  fix  ;  aettle  ;  ordain  t  con- 
firm ;  act  up  in  business;— 
M.  esUb'Iis.ier.  a  founder 
of  anything  t  establish' - 
ment.  fixed  state  t  settle- 
ment; business  firm  t  onc*s 
residence  ;  stvle  of  livinic. 

Estite. (es-tat) n.  property  ; 
farm ;  fortune  i  condition. 

Esteem,  (cs-tem')  v.  t.  to 
value  highly  i  to  regard 
with  respect  or  friendship; 
to  consider  or  think  ;  —  it. 
favorable  opinion ;  re;;ird; 
— n.  estima'tion,  a  rakunj:, 
CKteem,  honor ;— a.  en'tiai- 
able,  valuable ;  worthy  ; 
deserving  our  good  opin- 
ion \—aa.  es'timably. 

Estimate,  (es'tim-At)  v.  t.  to 
set  a  value  on ;— n.  calculiu 
tion  i  opinion  t  value  i^et. 

Ei>tiral.  (es'ti-val)  a.  pertain- 
ing to  summer. 

Estop,  (es-top')  V.  i.  to  bar. 

Ectninge, (es-tr&ni)  v.  f.  to 
keep  at  a  distance  i  to 
sUinate;  to  divert  from  its 
ori^nal  use  or  possessor ; 
—It.  estrange'ment,  seimro- 
tion  of  old  friends. 

Estrav,  (cs-trA')  n.  a  lost  ani- 
mal i— v.  t.  or  cut.  to  go 
nstrny ;  to  wander  from 
tnith,Tirtu«,  or  right  livinsr 

Estuary,  (est'd-ar-i)  n.  ami 
of  the  sea,  or  mouth  of  a 
nver.  where  the  tide  meets 
the  current— so  called  from 
the  boiling  or  foaming 
caused  by  tneir  meeting. 

Etc.  or  ftc.  for  et  cetera ;  the 
rest  and  so  forth. 

Etch,  (ech;  v.  t.  to  make  de- 
signs on  metal,  glass,  kf., 
by  eating  out  the  linc4 
with  an  ocid ;— ».  etch'ing. 
impression  from  a  plate. 

Eternal,  (i-tem'al)  a. having 
no  beginning  nor  end; 
everUsting  j  immortal; 
ceaseless;  unchangeable;— 
It.  Thk  Etkbxal.  Jcho- 
vali!  God !— at/,  eter'nally. 

Eternity,  (e-tem'i-ti)  n.  eter- 
ml  duration  j  the  state  or 
time  after  death ;— r  .f. eter- 
nize, to  immortaliie. 

Etesian,  (c-te'zhan)  a.  stated; 
periodical,  as  winds. 

Ether,  (5'ther)  n.  the  subtle 
fluid  supposed  to  fill  all 
space;  the  clear  upper  air  ; 
alight.  voUtile  Uquid  i-o. 


et'iiS'real,  eoutiisting  of 
ether,  heavenly,  spirit-like; 

—  ad.  ethe'rially  ;  —  u.  <. 
ethi'rializc,  to  convert  into 
ether;  to  render  spirit-liket 
tVicrize,  to  stupefy,  ftc. 

Ethical,  ctliic,  (etVik)  o,  re- 
lating to  nioruls  or  man- 
ners ;  treating  of  morality 
or  duty  x—^a.  eth'ically  ;— 
n.  vl.  cth'ics,  moral  philos- 
ophy ;  n  Kystvm  of  princi- 
SlCB  and  rules  of  duty. 
_  liopfm,  (g-thi-<>'i>i-au)  a. 
pertaining  to  the  nvgro 
races,  or  to  the  inhabitrnts 
of  countries  south  of  Egypt 

Ethno!(igy,  (eth-nol'o-ji)  n.  a 
treatise  on  nations  i—atfjt. 
eth'nic,  cth'nical,  con- 
cerning nations,  races,  or 
the  heathen  ;— n.  ethnogT- 
raphy,  a  dcRcription  of  the 
people  of  the  earth. 

Etiolate.  (€'ti-o^&t)  r.  i.  or  t. 
to  whiten ;  to  blanch  by  ex- 
cluding the  Hght  of  the 
sun;  to  become  or  cause  to 
grow  pale,  from  disease  or 
absence  of  Hght ;— n.  etio- 
la'tion;  n.  Etiol'oev.scicuce 
of  the  caiMcs  of  disease. 

Etiquette,  (eti-kef)  n.  forms 
oi^cercmony  or  civility. 

Etymolnev,  (et-i-mtilo-*ji)». 
dcrivotlon  of  words;  the 
science  that  treats  of  the 
e^ionvor  true  origin,  his- 
tory, arid  literal  Rcnso  of 
words ;  the  part  of  gram- 
mar relating  to  inflection ; 

—  a.  etvniolog'ical ;  —  a-'l. 
etymoloVically  ;  —  ii.  ety- 
niorogist.  n  pliil'logist 

Euchan.;t,  (u'kn-rist)  n.  sac- 
rament of  the  rx)rd's  sup- 
per ;— a,  eu'charistic. 

Eulortse,  (fi'lo-jis)  V.  t.  to 
praise ;  to  commend  or 
speak  well  of :— n.  eu'logist; 
— a///*.eulog'ic,  cnlogist'ic, 
full  of  praise;— arf«.  eulog'- 
ically,  euloxisf  ically. 

Eulogium,  (Q-l6'ji-uni)  Eu- 
logy, (iilo-Ji)  n.  pancgyrici 
praiMc » commendation. 

Euphemism,  (d'fem-izm)  n. 
a  delicate  term  used  to  ex- 
press what  is  disagreeable; 
— a.  euphemist'ic. 

Eu»>hony,  (A'fO-ni)  n.  agree- 
able sound;  soft,  pleasing, 
eisy  pronunciation;— a<u«. 
eu  phoQ '  ir,    eupho '  nious. 


soft,  harmonious  to  the  cari 
—I*,  t.  eu'phonize,  to  make 
•olt  and  sweet  in  sound:— 
%.  eu'phuism,  affectation 
of  language  t  a  high-flown 
expression  ;— ».  cu'uhuist; 
—a.  euphuisfic,  pedantic. 

EuphroMV,  (u'fra-zi)  m.  herb 
called  Eye-bright,  noted  oa 
beneficial  to  the  eyes. 

Euroelydon,  (  u-rok'li-don  > 
«.  a  tempestnoiu  south-east 
wind  in  Med.  sea.  Acts  27. 

European,  (  fi-r6-  p&'an  )  a. 
pertaining  to  Europe ;— n. 
a  native  of  Europe. 

Eury  thmy.  (urith-mi)  n.  just 
proportion  or  symmetry. 

Euthanasia,(u-tlian-i'zi-o)n. 
pleasant  mode  of  death. 

Evacuate,  (£-vak'u-4t)  v.  1.  to 
empty  ;  void  ;  eject ;  with- 
draw from  ;—  u.  cvacua'- 
tion.  emptying;  quitting; 
discharge ;  emu.'ion. 

Evade,  (C-vid')  v.  t.  to  avoid; 
elude  cunningly ;  escape  ; 
11.  evft'sion,  excuse ;  equiv- 
ocation ;  escape  ;— a.  «v4'- 
sive,  not  straightforward ; 
shutfliiig  %—aa.  eva'sively; 
— n.  eva'biveness,  artiBce. 

Evanescent,  (ev-an-es'ent)  a. 
vanishing  ;  fleeting  ;  ira- 
perceptihlc  ; — ad.  evanes'- 
ccntly  ;— n.  evaneBC'cncc. 

Evangelical,  (c-van-jcl'ik-al; 
a.  according  to  the  gospel ; 
orthodox  i—wl.  cvangcl'ic- 
ally ;— n.  evangel'wt,  sacred 
writer  or  preacher. 

Evangelize,  (e-van'jcl'Iz)  v. 
t.  to  instruct  in  the  gospel; 
to  preach  the  glad  tidings; 
convert  souls  to  Christ?— n. 
evangel'i»m,  gospel  work. 

Evaporate,  (e-vap'or-4t)  r.  i. 
or  t.  to  pass  on  m  vapor ; 
to  convert  into  steam  or 
gas ;— n.  ivapor&'tion,  con- 
version of  a  fluid  into 
steam  or  vapor;  di»persion 
of  moisture  into  the  air. 

Eve,  (6v)  n.  the  close  of  day; 
night  before  a  day  of  note; 
just  before  a  great  event. 

Even,  (e'vn)  a.  equal ;  level; 
smooth  ;  calm  iii  temper ; 

Sarallcl ;  not  odd  i  able  to 
e  divided  by  2  without  a 
remainder  ;— 1».  t.  to  make 
level  or  smooth  ;— ad.  ex- 
actly so;  indeed ;  likewise; 
lomuch  as;  still;  verily  ;- 
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Ancient  custom  is  always  regard- 
ed as  law.  (Lat.) — Law  Max. 

Answer  a  fool  according  to  his 
folly. — Prov.  *6,  5. 


An  unlucky  fool  gets  into  scrapes, 
a  knowing  one  profits  by  them. 
— Pashto.  [husband. 

An  obedient  wife  commands  her 
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eul.  ev'enly;— n.  er'enness; 
atljt.  even-handed^  with  an 
equtiL,  fair, impartial  hand; 
just;et;eM-mirK/e(/,  equable. 

Evening,  (e'vn-inz)  n.  the 
close  of  day  ;  end  of  life. 

Even t,(g- vent') «.  that  which 
comes ;  iMue;  end ;  any  in- 
cident or  occurrence  ? — ». 
cveut'ful^f  nil  of  incident*, 
or  great  change*  ;  notable. 

Eventide,  (i'vn-tid)  n.  the 
tide  or  time  of  evening. 

EventuAl,  (e-vcnt'u-aO  «•  oc- 
curring as  a  conKequcncc  ; 
ultimate;  final;  au.evenf- 
ually,  finally  ;  at  length ; 
—i\  I.  event  uate.  result. 

Ever,  (ev'cr)  ad.  always  ;  at 
any  time  ;  in  any  desjree. 

Evergreen,  (cv'er-gren)  n.  a 
plant,  tree,  &c.,  that  re- 
mains green  all  the  year; 
— a.  always  verdant 

Everlasting,  (ev-er-lasting) 
a.  continuing  without  cad; 
perpetual ;— Of/,  everlast'- 
ingly ;— n.  cverlastfngness; 
— ff.  ever-living,  immortal; 
—  art.  cver'more  ,  unceas- 
ingly ;  eternally ;  always. 

Every,  (e\''er.i)  c*.  each  one 
of  a  number,  separately. 

Eve  ry  w  here,  (  ov'er-i-h w4r  ) 
n'l.  in  every  place. 

Evict,  (e-vikt'>  v.  t.  to  div 

/  poMaCM  :  eject ;  take  away ; 
n.  evic'tion,  dispossession. 

Evidence,  (ev'i-dens)  n.  that 
which  proves  or  showi 
facts ;  testimony;  witness; 
—V.  t.  to  show  ;  prove. 

Evident,  (ev'i-dent)  «.  clear 
to  the  mind  ;  plain  \—ad. 
ev'idently,  obviously'. 

Evidential,  (ev-i-den'shal) 
a.  affording  evidence  or 
proof  \—<ul.  eviden'tially. 

Evil,  (e-vil)  a.  wicked  ;  bad  ; 
mischievous;— M.  calamity; 
wickedness;  harm;injurv; 
— or/.injurioHslv;— n.  rrtl'- 
doer,  one  who  docs  evil  ;— 
IIS,  ei'U-efie,  a  malevolent 
look ;  eint'Speak'iHp,  s'ln- 
dcr;  abuse  :— «.  eril-mUtl- 
ed,  malicious  ;  wicked. 

Evince,(f-vinH')  r.'.  to  prove; 
show  J  make  plain  i^—adjit. 
evhic'ible,  cnpable  of 
proof ;  cvin'cive,  demon- 
strative •,—rul.  evinc'ibly. 

Evincerote,  (e-vis'ser-St)  v.  t. 
to  take  out  the  bowebi. 


Evoke.  («-v6)c0  v  t.  to  call 
forth  ;  to  appeal ;  to  ask. 

Evolution,  (ev'o-lti'shun)  n. 
act  of  unrolling  or  unfold- 
ing ;  gradual  working  out 
or  development;  asenesof 
things  unfolded ;  inarith. 
and  alg.,  the  extraction  of 
roots  ;  military  drill  ;~a. 
evolu'tionary  ;  —  n.  evolu'- 
tionist,  a  Darwinian,  &c. 

Evolve,  (e-volV)  V.  t.  to  de- 
velop; unfold:  disentangle; 
—V.  i.  to  disclose  itself. 

Evulsion,  (e-vul'shun)  n.  a 
plucking  out  by  force. 

Ewe,  (11)  /4.  a  female  sheep. 

Ewer,  (u'er)  tt.  a  large  pitch- 
er to   hold 
or    carry 
water. 

Exacerbate, 
(cgz-as'er- 
bat)  V.  t.  to 
irritate;  em- 
bitter ;  to 
render  more 
violent  or 
severe,  as  a 
disease ;— n. 
exace  rba'tion ,  aggravation. 

Exact,  (egz-akt')  o.  jireclse  t 
methooical;  punctual;  just 
true  ;  certain  or  demon- 
atnible  ;— Off.  exacfly,  ac- 
curately ;  nicely  ;— ».  cx- 
acf  ncsa  ^— v.  t.  to  claim  ; 
demand  ;  require  ;  extort ; 
— v.i.  to  practise  extortion; 
—a.  ezact'ing,  eevere  ;  un- 
just;—«.  exac'tion,  oppres- 
sive demand,  etc. 

Exaggerate,  (egz-aj'er-at)  v. 
t.  to  enlarge  beyond  the 
truth ;  to  represent  too 
strongly  ;  ~  a.  exagg'era- 
tive,  tending  to  magnify; 
— n,  exagger&'tion,  extrav- 
Rg:tnt  representation. 

Exalt,  (egz-awlt)  v.  t.  to  lift 
high  ;  to  nraise  or  extol;  to 
elate  or  fill  with  the  ioy  of 
success  ;— a.  exalt'ed,  dig- 
nified; superior  ;—H«.  ex- 
alfedncBs.  exalta'tion,  el- 
evation :  clatinu  of  spirits. 

Examination,  (cj^z-am-in-a'- 
shun  )  H.  careful  inspec- 
tion; search:  inquiry ;  trial 

Examine,  (cgz-am'in)  ?t.  t.  to 
rearch  iwUi ;  try  ;  scratin- 
izc;  question;  n.  cxnm'iner 

Example,  (egz-am'pl)  n.  a 
pattern  t  model ;  a  percon. 


&c.,  to  be  imitated  or  avoid- 
ed; a  warning;  a  precedent 

Exasperate,  (egz-as'per-at;  v. 
t.  to  make  very  angry;  em- 
bitter ;  irritate  t—n.  exas- 
pera'tiou,provocation,rage. 

Excavate,  (eks'ka-vit)  i».  t. 
to  make  hollow  ;  to  sco<jp 
out;— »i.  excava'tion,  a  cav- 
ity;  a  hole  dug  in  the  earth 

Exceed,  (ek-s6d  )  i-.  /.  or  t.  to 
surpass  ;  excel ;  go  beyond 
the  limit  or  measure  of  :— 
a.  exceeding  ;  —  mL  ex- 
ceed'ingly,  very  much. 

Excel,  (ek-i*el')  r.  t.  or  i.  to 
rise  beyond  ;  to  surpntsin 
good  qualities  ;  to  pcrf  oriu 
very  incritoriuus  actions; 
to  be  superior  or  eminent  ■ 
— ns.  ex'ccllencc,  superior 
goodness  ;  givatncss  1  ex- 
cellen'cy,  worth  ;  value  ;  a 
title  of  honor;— a.  ex 'eel- 
lent,  of  great  virtue,  worth, 
&C.;  superior  ;  valuable  ;— 
ad.  ex'cellcntly,  well. 

Except,  (ek-sept)  v.  t.  to  take 
out ;  exempt :  to  obji'Ct :  to 
exclude;  — n.  ex'ception, 
exclusion  ;  an  objection;— 
— advs.  excep'tionable,  lia- 
ble \o  objections ;  excep'- 
tional,  forming  an  excep- 
tion ;  peculiar ;  excepting, 
excluaing ;  except'ivc,  not 
inclusive  ;  —  n.  exccp '  tor, 
an  objector  t  ef»\j.  unlrs^; 
j^re/j.  not  inclufled:  nM bit 

Excerpt,  ^cx-serpt')  n.  a  pas- 
sage piclced  out  or  selected 
from  a  book  ;  an  extract. 

Excess  (ek-scR')  n.  what  ii 
above  measure  ;  a  surplus ; 
intemperance  :  sin  :  —  a. 
cxcess'ive,  extravagant ; 
immoderate  \—ud.  excesw'- 
ivcly;~n.  cxceRs'ivenoss. 

Exchniige,  (oks-chanj')  v.  t. 
to  change  from  one  to  an- 
other ;  to  pive  or  leave  one 
tlace  or  thing  for  another; 
>  give  and  taice  mutually: 
— n.  act  of  bartering  ;  pn>- 
cof»s  by  which  accounts  arc 
settled  bv  bill*  instetid  of 
monej'  ;  the  difference  be- 

"  twoen  the  value  of  money 
in  different  pbiccs  :  pbcc 
where  merchant!*.  *c.,meet 
for  bu-sinesK-  a.  exclr'nire'- 
able,  fit  to  i  c  exph'-ngcil  : 
—II.  cxchnngi';il>il'itv. 

Exchequcr.Ceks-cheVer^  n  u. 
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An  9ld  bir4  h  &ol  taucht  with 
chafif. 

An  obstinate  h^rt   should   be 
laden  with  sorrows. 


An  old  dbg  will  learn  no  (new) 

tricks. 
An  old  dog:  does  not  grow  o<ed 

tp  the  collar. — Italian. 
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EXHILARATE 


relating  to  revenue  or  th« 
pubUclretwary  ;  fund*. 
Ezcue,  (ck-«lz';  n.  tluty  or 

tux  UU  goods  I—)'.  (.  tu  tiX. 

Excuion,  (ck-iiizh'uii}  n.  a 
cutting  ofl ;  extirpation. 

Excite,  (ek-slf)  p.  /.  to  itir 
up  )  stimulate  to  octiou  ; 
rouAe  or  irritate ;— a.  ex- 
cit  itig.  Htirriug  ;  excU'ed, 
anjjiy;  ex<;ifuLrle,«uisiiy  n*- 
ritated  ;  — /w.  excitnbirity, 
pass  ion  ntCMicKM  ;  nervous- 
nc.s^;  excit'unt,  that  wliich 
stisnulstcH  vitality  of  the 
iKxiy  ;  excitxi'tion,  excite'- 
nu-nt,  net  of  rousing  ;  irri- 
tation; pn>v<»cutioii(  excit'- 
er.  oiO'thing  that  rouiieii. 

Exclaim,  (ek»-kl&n)')  r.  i.  to 
cry  out ;  8i)c:ik  venemcut- 
ly";— «.ex<jlani''it«>ry,noisv'. 

Exciaiiiiitioh,  (ekx  - kla-ma'- 
ahun)  M.  a  loud  outcry ;  an 
uttered  exprCKHion  of  aur- 
prisc,pnin,&c.;  the  mark  (!) 
denotinsthiiii  interjection. 

Exclude,  (ekK-klud)  o.  t.  to 
•hut  out;  debars  rcioctj  ex- 
cciit  ?  ojt'ct;— «.  exctn'siion. 

Exclusive,  (  oks-kl  iViv  )  n. 
peculiir;  debarring;  fmtn 
participntion  i  inole  «  not 
itkinjr  into  account  :— w. 

1t/.a  clique  itiiokvep  others 
mm  tScir  g.>cirty  t—n.  ex- 
v\un''um\<'t; —net.  cxclu'- 
•ivelv  !— »!.  oxcbi'^ivcncis. 

Excog't  te.  (cks-<-oj'i-tat)  r. 
t.  to  think  out:  discover  by 
thinking':— M.  cxcocitn'tioti 

Excommunicate,  (eks-kom- 
mu'ni-kit)  n.  t.  to  expel 
from  church  eomm-niiun ; 
— M.  excommnnicn'tioM. 

Excon  ite,  (ekR-Vtrri-if)  r.  t. 
to  Any  :  to  strip  off  skin  or 
Imrk; — M.  excd^a'tion  mcr- 
cilens  t;-e»tinfnt :  (living. 

Excrement,  (cks-ki-nient) 
M.nM*U>«»  matterdiaehnrjjed 
from  the  animal  nvHtcn ; 
dung': — wfjM.  excrehicnt'ul, 
exvrfiincnti'iiou!*,  rcfuae. 

Excrescence,  (eks«-kreii'eus) 
i».  prt'tematurfd  growth  or 

firotubenince ;  a  wart  or 
uinor :  a  superfluona  parts 
—/I.  cxcre»'c'ent.  waste. 
Excrete,  (-ks-kr«t')  i*.  t.  to 
eject  from  the  po'-e»  »  to 
perapire  s  —  n.  cxcrit'ion. 
act  of  diachnrging  matter 
fit>iu  the  system:  perspira- 


tion ;-<uU'-  excretive,  ex- 
cret'ory  j  n.  a  little  duct  or 
vessel  tliat  hel}M  to  receive 
and  excrete  oitinial  fluids. 

Excruciute,  (eks-kioo's>hi-dt) 
V.  t.  to  torture  ;  to  rack  ;— 
j}jjr.  and  a.  excru'ciating, 
very  paiatui  and  sevei*;— 
n.    excrucia'tiou,  tortu.-^c. 

Exculpate,  (eka-kul'pat)  v.  t. 
to  clear  from  a  charge  of 
crime  or  a  fault;  excu«e  : 
justify  ;— «.  exculpa'tion, 
vindivatiou  ;a.excurpotory 

Excursion,  ( eks-kur'shun) 
II.  a  ramble  j  journey  :— n. 
excur'Hiuni>t,  oncwhogocs 
on  a  plcosu.e  trip. 

Excursive,  (eks-kur'siv)  a. 
wunderin:;  fioui  subject ; 
digressive  ;  —  uJ.  excur'- 
sively  ;— w .  excur'siveness. 

Excuse,  (oks-kuz')  v.  1.  to 
pardon;  jut^tily  »  free  f!t)ni 
accusation  or  an  obliga- 
tion; muke  an  «poU.<gy  lor; 
— rt.  excuse',  niwlogv  J  — o. 
excua'ttlde,  pardonanle. 

Execi-al>U\  (cks'^kra-bl)  a. 
detectable <  accursed :  bad  ; 
—a/I.  ex'ccrablv;— f.  t.  cx'- 
ec£.te,  to  detest;  denounce 
evil  agftiuRt;  — n.  execrft'- 
tinn,  n  curse;  detcfetution. 

Execute,  (ek&'e-kiit)  r.  t.  to 
give  eiTect  to;  complete:  to 
sign  one's  name  to  a  deed : 
put  to  death  hy  \aw  \—n$. 
execution  .execti'tioner. 

Executive,  (egz-ek'ii-tiv)  a. 
carrying  into  effect*— n. 
the  power  that  executes 
the  law;  President  of  U.  8. 

Executor,  (egx-ek'Q-tor )  n. 
one  who  performs  ;  one 
who  settles  the  estate  of  a 
tectator ;— /em.  exec'utrix  ; 
— n.  excc'utorship  \—<i.  ex- 
ec'utory,  putting  in  force. 

ExPiresis,  (ek<»-f  - je'sis)  ». 
ccienre  of  interpretation  j 
exposition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. SiC.  : — n.  exegot'jcid, 
explanatorj';— w/.  cxejrct'- 
Ically  •.—n.'nng.  exeg<»t'ic8, 
the  science  of  exegesis. 

Exemplar,  (cgz-em'plar)  n.  a 
copy  ;  a  person  o'  thing  to 
be  imitated:  the  ide.il mod- 
el of  an  artist ;— a.  exem'- 
plnry,  worthy  of  imitation 
or  notice;  commendable;— 
ad.  ex'emplarily,  as  jujtice 

Exemplification,    (egz-em- 


pli-fi-kii'shuu)  ft.  illustra- 
tion by  example  :  a  copy. 

Exemplify,  (egz-eurpii-lt)r. 
r.  to  liluKtiate  by  exumple; 
prove  by  an  attested  copy; 
— M.  cxem'plifier  one  who 

Exempt,  (egz-enit'>  a.  free ; 
— r.  t.  to  free  or  grant  im- 
munity f  rum:— m.  excmp*- 
tion,  freedom  :  immunity. 

Exequies.  (t;kH'e-  kwiz)  H.jd. 
obhcquies  s  iuneral  ntes. 

ExeiciMf,  (eks'er-slz)  n.  ex- 
ertion of  the  liody  for 
health  or  amusement;  use; 
practice  :  a  lesson  ;  •  tuki 
— r.  t.  to  use ;  to  discipline.  * 

Exett.  (igz-ert')  r.  r.  to  use 
streiigth  ;  to  ttn«in  s  set  In 
action  :  afflict ;  to  bring  in- 
to operation  ;—n.  cxcKtion, 
attempt;  effort;  trial. 

Exfoliate,  (ek>^^6  li-4«)  v.  i. 
to  come  oiT  in  scnUs  ;— w. 
exfolia'tion.  a  scaling  off. 

Exhale,  (egz-liil')f.  t.  or t.  to 
brcothe  out;  emit  vapor; 
evaporate  ;  be  given  off,  oa 
steiurt  ;— «.  exhala'tion. 

Exhuiist,  (egz-hansf)  f .  t.  to 
drain  to  emptiness  <  ex- 
pend the  whole  Ktrength 
of  ;  wear  or  tire  out ;  treat 
ot  or  devj-lop  completely  j 
— o.  exhaust'efl.  emptied  i 
consumed  ;  tired  out ; — a. 
exhauKt'ible.Mof  unfailing: 
— w«.  exhaust'er.  he  who, 
or  that  which,  exhausts,  aa 
steam  from  a  boiler:  ex- 
hous'tion,  entire  consump- 
tion ;  extreme  fatigue  j—i. 
exhauttiess.  unfailing. 

Exhibit,  (egz-hib'it)  r.  t  to 
pre»ont  to  view:  to  show 
Jo»mally  or  puMicly  s— n. 
a  financial  or  other  state- 
n»ent  in  detnil :— ir.  exhib- 
it'or :  -a.  exhibit'ory  :—n. 
exhibi'tion.  prcKcntntion  : 
diKplav  :  a  public  show  of 
manufactures,  works  of 
art.  ftc. :  a  fair :  exercise  of 
pupils  in  speaking.  *c. 

Exhilarate.  (egz-hirnr-«t)  r. 
r.  to  make  cheerful,  brick, 
merry  s  to  enliven  ;— a.  ex- 
hil'afiting.  chee  ing:  plnd- 
dening  i—fyp.  exhil'aruted, 
excited  by  high  spirits, 
wincftc:  a.n.  exhil'arant, 
tonic  t  exciting  |oy,mirth,or 
pleasure:— n.  exhilara'tion. 
act  of  making  glnd :  mirth. 
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An  orphan's   tear  falls  not  in 
vain — Russian. 

An  ounce  oC  discretion  is  better 
than  a  pound  of  wit.-^lT. 


An  Ofp^tk  confession  is  good  lor 

the  soul. 

An  ounce  of   candor  is  better 
than  a  pound  of  cunning. 
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EXPLETIVE 


Exhort,  (ef^z-horf)  v.  t.  to 
advise  ;  pcniuade ;  warn;— 
n.  ezhorta'tion,  good  ad- 
vice; coun«el ;  warning;  a. 
cxhor'tative,  exhoi^tatonr. 

Exhumation,  (ekt-hu-ma'- 
shun)  n.  disinterment ;— v. 
t.  exKame',  to  dig  out  of 
the  ground,  as  a  corpse. 

Exigence,  Exigency,  (eks'i- 
jcn-si)  n.  pressing  neces- 
sity ;  urgent  need ;  want ; 
emergency ;  distress  ;  —  a. 
ex'igent,  demanding  im- 
mediate attention  or  aid. 

Exile,  (eksll)n.  banishment; 
a  person  banished:— ».  t.  to 
expel  from  one's  home,  &c. 

Exist,  fegz-ist')  v.  ».  to  be; 
live  ;  endure ;  continue  in 
being  ;  —  arlj*.  cxtst'ing, 
living ;  present ;  exisf  ent, 
having  lite;— «.  exisf  cnce, 
life;  continued  lH>ing; any- 
thing thnt  is  ;  a  boiug. 

Exit,  (egs'it)  n.  a  guing  out ; 
departure  :  a  piisHnge  out; 
any  departure,  us  death. 

Exodus,  (  eks'^-dus  )  n.  de- 
parture from  a  pUica  ;  the 
second  book  in  the  Bible. 

Exogen,  (eks'o-jeni  n.  a 
plant    belonging    to    the 

{treat  class  that  increases 
>y  layen  on  the  outside  of 
the  wi  odi— a.  exog'enous; 
n.  exof/'entteSf  foHsil  wood. 

Exonerate,  (egz-on'er-it)  v. 
(.  to  free  from  the  bunlen 
of  bUme  or  obligation ;  ac- 
quit;—o.  exon'erative;— n. 
exonera'tion.  exculpation. 

Exorbitant,  ( <>gz-or'bi-tau  t  > 
a.  nnreaJtouMblc  j  cxtraviv- 
gant;  asking  to<i  much  :— 
ad.  exor'Uitnntly  ;—n.  cx- 
or'bitance,   exccsKivcuciiii. 

Exorcise,  (eks'or-alz)  r.  t.  to 
expel,  as  evil  spirits,  by 
nny  means  ;— h.  exor'cistn. 

Exordium,  (ojrx-or'di-um)  n. 
the  introductory  part  of  a 
diMcnursi!  or  coui|)o»ition ; 
— /».  exordial,  prefntorv. 

Exoteric  il.  (ck8-'>ter'ik-nl)a. 
uxtcrnal ;  plum  :  public. 

Exotic,(ct;z-ot'ik)fi.  foreign; 
— M.  a  foreign  plant,  Stc. 

Expand,  (uks-itand')  r  t.  or 
I.  to  open  :  spread  j  dilate  ► 
enlarge  in  bulk  s  diffuse. 

Expanse,  ( vkii-pan»' )  n.  a 
wide  ext<>nt  ot  Kpace  or 
body  :  the  firmament ;— a. 


expan'sible,  capable  of  ex- 
tension ;— N.exiwnsibil'ity ; 
— cut.  expan'aibly  ; — n.  ex- 
pan 'slon,  dilatation  i  ex- 
tent t  immensity. 

Expansive,  (eks-pans'iv)  a. 
having  power  to  spread  or 
dilate  ;  widely  extended  ; 
diffusive  ;—aa.  expan'sive- 
ly;— n.  expan'siveness. 

Expatiate,  (ek-spa'shi-At)  v. 
t.  to  range  at  Urge ;  to  en- 
large in  discourse  or  argu- 
ment !— n.  expatia'tion 

Expatriate,  (ek»-p&'tri-&t)  ». 
t.  to  banish  from  one's 
country;— ft.  expatria'tion. 

Expect,  (eka-pekf)  v.  t.  to 
look  or  wait  for ;  hope;  an- 
ticipate ;— n».  expecfancy, 
hope  ;  a  state  of  suspense 
or  waiting;  ex occta'tion, 
hope;d.»ire;  anticipation; 
prospect  of  future  good; 
ground  of  hope  ;  promine  i 
the  value  of  something  ex- 
pected ;-■  euij*.  cxpecfing, 
expeCf ant,  eager;  waiting; 
— 7t.  one  looking  for  a  ben* 
eflt  ',—ail.  expect'ingly. 

Expectorate.  (ek8-pek't6-rfit) 
r.  (.to  eject  from  the  lungs 
or  throat ;—»»«.  expec'tor- 
ant,  a  medicine  to  loosen 
phlegm;  expectora'tion,  act 
of  spitting ;  spittle. 

Expediency,  (eks-p5'di-en- 
81)  n.  fitness ;  utility ;  pro- 
priety ;  self-interect ;  —a. 
expe'dicnt,  desirable;  use- 
ful; proper;  — n.   way  or 


expe'dicnt,  desirable;  use- 

«ray  or 

means  to  amend  ;  shift ; 


contrivance  \—ad.  expe'- 
diently, fitly;  suitahlv. 

Expedite,  (cks'pe-dit)  f.  /.to 
hasten  ;  render  easy  ;  send 
forth;  a.  free  from  impedi- 
ment; quick;  prompt;— ar/. 
ex'peditely !— a.  expedi'- 
tious  :  —  nth  expedi'tious- 
ly.  with  great  quickness. 

Expedition,  (eks-pd-dish'un) 
n.  haste:  despatch;  mar- 
tial enterprise ;  voyage. 

Expel,  (eks-pel')  r.  t.  to  drive 
or  force  from  a  eocictv, 
house,  meeting,  etc..  or  the 
mind  or  body  ;  to  exclude. 

Ekpcnd,  (eks-pend*)  i'.  /.  to 
spend  ;  lay  out ;  consume 
or  employ  in  any  way. 

Expense,  (eks-pens')  n.  mon- 
ey expended;  cost:  charge; 
waste ;  —  n.   expend'itare. 


money  spent  t— a.  cxpen'- 
sive, costly;  dear;  extraya- 
gant ;— at/,  expen'sively;— 
n.  expen'siveness. 

Experience,  (  eks-pS'ri-ens  ) 
n.  trial  or  series  ef  trials,  or 
experiments ;  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  any  mat- 
ter ;  long  and  varied  ob- 
servation, personal  or  gcn- 
ei«l;  wisdom  derived  from 
the  trials  of  life ;— r.  t.  to 
prove  or  know  by  use ;  to 
suffer  —a.  exper'ienced, 
taught  *)y  trial;  skillful,  &c. 

£xpcriment,(eks-p^r'i-ment) 
n.  trial:  something  done  to 
prove  a  theory,  to  discover 
Bometliing  unknown,  or  to 
reach  a  desired  but  uncer- 
tain retiult ;— v.  t.  to  make 
trial ;— a.  experiment'al  s— 
ad.  exneriment'ally. 

Expert.(ek«-pert')  a.  skillful; 
adroit:  taught  bv  practice; 
having  familiarknowlcdge 
or  facility  of  pcifomuncc; 
— n.  one  who  is  expert  or 
skilledin  anyartorscience; 
a  scientific  or  profensional 
witness;— at/.exnertly ;  — h, 
experrncss.  readiness. 

Expiate,  ( eks'pi-&t)  r.  (.  to 
atone  for,  as  a  crime  ;  to 
make  reparation  tor;— a<//.«« 
ex'piable,  ex'piatory  t  —  n. 
expia'tion,  atonement 

Expiration,  (eks-pIr-A'shun ) 
».  a  breathing  out;  death; 
exhalation ;  termination. 

Expire,  (eks-pir)  t».  /.  or  i.  to 
breathe  out ;  exhale;  die  ; 
to  terminate;  eni;  — p/w., 
a.  expir'ing.as  a  last  breath 
or  utterance;  a.  cxpiKable, 
that  may  come  to  an  end  ; 
date  of  endingf— w.expi'ry, 
termination  ;  expiration. 

Explain,  (eks-plan')  r.  /.  to 
make  plain  or  Intelligible  ; 
expound:  illustrate;  apolo- 
gize or  give  a  reason  for:— 
adjn.  explain'able,  ex'plic- 
able,  that  may  be  made 
clear  ;  explan  atory,  ex*- 
plicativc,  serving  to  clear 
up  or  make  plain;— n.  ex- 
plana'tion.  making  known 
or  plain ;  meaning  or  sense 
given  to  anything ;  mutual 
cleanng  up  of  matters. 

Expletive,  (eks'plS-tiv)  n.  a 
woi-d  inserted  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy or  for  ornament. 
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An  ounce  of  mother  wit  Is  wortk 

a  pound  of  learning. 
An  ounce  of  practice  is  worth  a 

ton  of  theory. 


An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure. 

An  ounce  of  prudence  is  better 
than  a  pound  of  gold. — It. 
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Explicate,  (ck»-ph-kit)  v.  U  to 
unfold;to  show ;  toexpUiui 
— «.  explica'tion. 

Exitiicit,  (eks^iB'it)  a.  clear: 
plain  (not  obscure;  cxprets; 
—  tt//.  expltc'itlj,  catefori- 
cally;— N.  expltc'itneMtdia- 
tinctness  ofianKuage. 

Explode,  (eks<pl&d)  v.  t.  or  (. 
to  burst  with  a  loud  reportt 
to  bring  into  disrepute  i  to 
show  up  or  destroy,  aa  a 
false  reiMrt  or  arrunien  ti- 
ll. exulo'uoH,  k>ud  report. 

Exploit.  (eKs-ploit')ii  a  deed; 
u.  errPiitn  Hon -titttigt,  ko. 

Ex  ploration .  ( eica  -  plo  -  ru  • 
•hun)  M.  close  search  ;  ex- 
amination; a.  expl6r'atory ; 
n.  explor'er,  a  voyoyer,  *e. 

Explore,  (eks-pldr*;  v.  t.  to 
search  i  examine :  seek  to 
discover;— a.  explor'ine,  as 
o  ship  or  party  m  seareii  of 
land  or  sciennllc  data. 

Explosive.  (eks-pl6'iiiv)  a.  \i- 
able  to,  or  causing  explo- 
sion ;— n.  Runpowder,  dy- 
namite, giant-powder,  Ac. 

Exponent,  ( eks-pd'nent )  n. 
he  or  that  which  point*  out, 
orrepresentsi  organ;  a/p.,  a 
figure  showing  now  often 
a  quantity  u  to  be  multi- 
plied by  itself  t  an  index. 

Export.(eks-pdrr)t>.(.totran>- 
port  goods  to  another  coun- 
try; n.  ex'ports,goods,grain 
or  any  article  of  commerce 
•ent  abroad;  a.  exporfable, 
the  kind  of  goods  which  can 
be  sent  with  safety;— n.  ex- 
porti'tion,actof  conveying 
toanother  country ;— ii.ex- 
porrer,  export  merchant. 

Expose,  (ekt)-p6z')  v.  t.  to  lay 
onen  or  iMre  ;  exhibit ;  ex- 
plain; disclose ;  to  make  li- 
able to;— n.expos'ure,  a  lay- 
ing open :  exhibition ;  open- 
ness to  danger  or  to  bud 
weather;  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  sun,  influence 
of  climate,  etc.;— n.  expose, 
(eks-po-«i)  a  full  disclosure 
of  any  hidden  matter. 

Exposition,  ( ekK-pd-zish*un  ) 
n.  an  explanation;  a  setting 
out  to  public  view:  public 
exhibition  or  world's  fair ; 
expounding  an  author's 
tneaning,&e.;  n.  expos'itor, 
■n  interpreter,  Jicc.t— a.  ex- 
poc'itory.  explanatory. 


ExpostuUtc,  (eka-pofl'ta-lit) 
V.I.  to  remonstrate;  protest; 
— n.  cxpostula'tion,  earnest 
reasoning  with;— a.expost'- 
uUtory,  remonstrant. 

Expound,  (eks-pound')  v.  (. 
to  interpret  i  to  unfold  ;— n. 
expound'er,  a  teacher,  ftc. 

Express,  (eks-prcs')  v.  (.  to 
press  out;  to  utter  in  words: 
repreveut ;  declare  ;  desig- 
nate;— a.pUin ;  explicit;  lu- 
tende<lor  sent  for  a  par- 
ticuUr  purpose  t—n.  a  spe- 
cial messenger;  a  regular 
and  quick  coovevance;— 
oJ.vxpress'ly.solely;  plain- 
ly ;— a.  express'ittle,  that 
may  be  represented  or  told. 

Expressu>n,(«ks-prcsh'un)  n. 
form  of  speecli ;  tone  of 
voice  or  sound  in  music ; 
look;  feature  ;  vivid  ivpre- 
sentation  by  language,  art, 
the  features,  etc.;— ti.  ex- 
pressive, graphic ;  signifi- 
cant;—a(7.  expresB'ively, 
einpliatically:— N.  express'- 
iveness,  force  of  words  ;— 
<i.  exprcss'ionlesx,  tame. 

Expulsion,  (ekR-pul'shun)  a. 
banishment;  a  putting  out; 
—a.  expul'sive,  forcing  out. 

Expunge,  ^eks-punj')  r.  t.  to 
blot  or  wipe  out;  efface. 

Expurgate,  (eks-pur'gftt)  v. 
(.to  cleanse;  to  purify;— a. 
ex  purga'tton,  ('ga-tor>  i  a. 
cxpur'gato>7  .purifying. 

Exquisite.  (eksTcwf-ait)  o. 
very  fine ;  excellent ;  not 
easily  satisfied;  fastidious; 
exceeding ;  extreme,  as 
pain  ;— a.  one  overnice  or 
rcfineo  in  dress ;  a  fop  :— 
ad.  ex'qiiisitely.  perfectly. 

ExRcind.(ck-Kina')t>./.cutoff 

Extant,  (ekft'tant)  a.  now  in 
being  or  operation  ;  public. 

Extemporaneous,  'eks-tem- 
pd-ri'ne-ns)  a.  unpremedi- 
tated ;  oral ;  not  written  ;— 
ad.  pxtempora'neously. 

Extemporise,  (eks-tem'p&- 
rlz)  r.  I.  to  speak  without 
notes  or  previous  prepara- 
tton ;  to  discourse  off-hand; 
— a</.  extem'pore,  ready, 

Extend,  (eks-tend')  v.  t.  to 
stretch  out ;  spread  ;  en- 
large ;  to  hold  out ;  bestow 
or  impart:— p.  t.  to  stretch ; 
to  be  continued  in  length 
or  breadth  ;— a.  extend'ed, 


long  I—  a.  exten'sible,  ex- 
tensile, capable  of  being 
enlarged;- N.  extensibility 

Extension,  (cks-ten'shun)  n. 
bulk  I  dimensions ;  axtent: 
act  of  extending;  a  spread- 
ing t  prolongafion ;  diffu- 
stoo  I  renewal  of  notes,  *c 

Extensive,  (  eks-ten'siv )  a. 
large;  wide;ofgreatextont; 
comprehensive  ;  —  ad.  ex- 
teu'sivcly ;  a.exten'siveness 

Extent,  (eks-tenr)  a.  space  i 
compass  ;  bulk  ;  lengtiu 

Extenuate,  feks-ten  u-4t)  v.  (. 
to  diininisti  i  to  underrate  ; 
weaken  the  force  of :— a.ex- 
ten'tiiiting,  palliating; — ad. 
exten'uatingly ;  H.exten  <!&'- 
tion.  mitigation ;  excuses 
for  a  fault  or  crime. 

Exterior,  (ek»-ti'ri-or)  a.  out- 
ward I  «xtcnial ;  —  n.  out- 
ward appearance;  surface. 

Exterminate,(eks-ter'min-it) 
V.  t.  to  root  out;  destroy 
utterly:  putan  end  toi—n«. 
exter'niinator,  exterminu'- 
tion,  that  which  destroys ; 
the  act  of  extirpating ;— a. 
extcr'niinatory.  ruinous 

External,  (eks-tem'al)  a.  out- 
ward ;  apparent ;  not  in- 
trinsic ;  in  apnearanee  only ; 
accidental  i  foreini ;  — ad. 
externally;— n.  pi.  extern- 
als, things  on  the  surface 
only,  as  forms  of  worship. 

Extinct,  (eks-tingkn  a.  ex- 
tinguished ;  dead  :— a.  ex> 
tinc'tion,  destruction. 

Extinguish,  (eks-ting'gwish) 
V.  t.  to  quench ;  destroy  ; 
put  an  end  to:  obscure  oy 
superior  splendor  ^-lk.  ex- 
tin'guishable,  that  may  be 
put  out ;— a.  extin'gulnher, 
a  cap  to  put  out  a  light:/*?, 
something  which  puts  an 
end  to  things,  as  a  speech  or 
a  project :— a.  extin'gulKh- 
ment.  extinction  ;  end,  Ac. 

Extirpate,  feks-ter'pit)  v  t. 
to  destioy  totally;  cut  off » 
exterminate  ;— a.  extirpa'- 
tor  ^-»l.  extirpa'tion.  ruin. 

Extol,  (eks-toDf .  (.  to  flatter; 

.  praise;  magnify;  celebrate. 

Extort,  (eks-tort')  v.  t.  to  ex- 
act oppressively  ;wreHtfmm 
by  compulsion  ;—adj$.  ex- 
tor'tionate,  extor'titmary, 
oppressive  ;  exacting ;— a. 
extortioner,  oppressor. 
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A  promise  as^ainst  law  or  duty  is 
void  in  its  own  nature.  ('*  If  it 
be  just,  I  promise  it;  if  unjust, 
I  only  said  it.")  (Gr.>~AGESi. 


A  prompt  refusal  has  in  part  tho 
grace  of  a  favor  granted.  (Lat.) 
— PuBL.  Syrus.  [on. 

Appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
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Extrm,  (eks'tra)  a.  beyond,  or 
more  tiuui  u  uecevsary ;  ex> 
tmordiuarjr ;  •dthtioiial  i— 
m.  a  ncwitpapcr  nut  belonj;- 
mS  to  the  regular  ia«ue. 

Extract,  (elu-trakt)  v.  /.  to 
draw  out ;  toselcct:  to  find 
0>.|t ;  to  distil:— a.  cxtravf 
ible.  extracl'ivo  ;  —  n.  ex* 
tract,  esMciice  ;  distillutiou  i 
pasHi^e  from  a  bi.>oic.  &c. 

£xti:action,  (ck<-trak'Hhun) 
n.  a  druMriii;;  uut;  liiieajfc. 

£xtrad>tiuu.(eka-tni-<liKh'un) 
n.  a  Uehvering  up  by  one 

fovcrniii'-Mit  to  anotlicr  uf 
ugitivcs  f  rum  Justice. 

Extra-judicial,  (ekMra-j6d- 
diah'ul)  a.  out  of  the  umuaI 
CJMirKC  of  law.  kc. 

Extru-iniiiiduuc,  (  cks  •  tni- 
mun-'dan)  ««.  beyond  or 
above  till- material  world. 

Extm-muml,(ckvtr»-mu'ral) 
M.  bey<tHtt  the  wall*. 

Extrane(m<«,(ek4-tra'n£-ui>)  a. 
foreijrn ;  not  essential  i—arl. 
extran'eouKly,  externally. 

Extraordinary,  (ck«>tr(H)-or'. 
diner  -  i  )  a.  imcummon  t 
wonderful ;  special  x—al. 
exfraor'dinarily ;— n.  pi.  ex- 
traor'dinaries.  things  that 
are  unusual,  kc,  extma. 

Extnirngniit,  (  eks  ■  trtv '  a  • 
gnnt)  a.  wnstcful; lavish  in 
expenses;  iriegiilar;  u'.\re- 
streined  ;  excessive  ;  —itd. 
extrav'ngantly :— •».  cxtrev*. 
sgance.  irregularity  ;  ex- 
cess :  lavish  expense 

Extravacanzn.  (••kn-trav-t- 
gnn'za)  «.a  wild  and  irreg- 
ular piece  of  »n-lsicor  pUy. 

Sxtravaaate,  ( ek»-trav'»«U) 


FABLE.  (niiDn.  instructive 
or  nmusins  Hction;  o  fttlse- 
hood:— p.  f.  to  feign  t  to  in- 
vent:— a//*,  fn'bied.  fab' 
ulous.  incredible  ;  false  ;— 
n./aVuliM.  a  romancer. 

Fabrie,(fnb'i-ik)H.ahuildiug< 
a  textvre  ;  a  in'inufactnred 
article,  as  cloth,  linen,  Irc.i 
anything  fonned  by  art  and 
lafior;  e«mnecte<l  parts. 

TabriCAte,  (fabri.kit)  r.  t.  tQ 
foi|;es  construct:  manu^«ic- 


a.  to  let  out  nf  the  proper 
vcsneU,  as  blood  in  skin 
b:-ui»ea:— N.  extravasa'tioii. 

Extreme,  (eks-trim')  m.  ut* 
most :  greatest  i  outmosti 
ultra;  last;  nio^t  violent  or 
urgent :— A.  utmost  limit; 
end;  highest  degree;  great 
neccssify:— o//.  extreinc'iy, 
very:  highly:— »w.  extreiu'- 
ity,  utmost'  point,  iiortiun, 
degree  or  dixtress ;  emerg- 
ency i—pl.  the  feet,  handw, 
kc..',  txtixm'tft,  a  radical. 

Extricate.  (  eks'tri-kit )  v.  t. 
to  disentangle  i  to  set  free ; 
— w.  extrication,  diseharj(\!; 
diseutanglemeut;  relief;— 
a.  ex'tneable,  delivcnible 
from  ditficultv  or  durcM. 

Extnitikical,  (cIcs-trin'Hikiil) 
a.  on tlic  outside;  extenml; 
not  belonging  to  a  l>«>dy; 
foreign  ;  not  essscntial  ;— 
ail.  cxtrin'MC.Uiy.  li-ithout. 

Extrude.  (uks-trodJ')  r. ».  to 
thrust  out:  expel;  drive  off; 
— «.  extru'sioii.  expulsion. 

Exuberflnce.  (cks-.i'ner-ans) 
n.  liixunanret  nchnci<H; 
abundnnce ;  n.  exu'berant. 
overflowin*;:  superfluous; 
—ail.  exn'berantly,  richly. 

Exude.  (ek«-ud')  v.  t.  to 
sweat ;  discharge  through 
pores  or  incisions,  aa  per- 
spiration, moisture,  etc.:— 
r.  I.  to  flow;  to  issue  forth: 
— n.  exnda'tion.  emission. 

Exult.(eg>!-ult'^  v.i.  t»»  rejoice 
g-eitiv;  to  triumph  x  —  a'l. 
exniritiply  x—adjn.  exuit'- 
ant,  exult'inir,  hapny  ;  tn- 
umphant  i  —  n.exulta'tion, 
Uveljr  joy  %  flee ;  rapture. 


F 


ture ;  produce  i  devise  false- 
Ivtii.fabtica'tinn,  construc- 
tion :  manufacture  i  that 
which  is  invented;  a  story. 

Facade,  (fa-sid')  ».  front  or 
fncf  elevation  of  an  edifice. 

Face,  (fas)n.  the  visage  ;  the 
forepn'-t  of  the  head  ;  cast 
of  features  :  look  j  confi- 
dence :  liotdness ;  effront- 
ery t  presence  :  —  r.  t.  to 
meet  in  front;  to  stand  op- 
fiOKite  to ;  to  oppose  with  ' 


Exuviae.  (eks-iVvi-^)  n.  pi. 
cant  off  skins,  shells,  or 
other  coverings  of  animals  i 
in  gattl.,  IumiI  ahclls,  and 
other  auinial  remains. 

Eye,  (i)n.  the  organ  of  sight: 
power  of  seeing  or  pcrcciH 
tion  ;  oversight ;  ooscrvn- 
tioii ;  tlie  hole  of  a  needle, 
luopor  ring  fora  hook.etc. : 
— r.  I.  to  tix  the  eye  on  ;  to 
watch  ;  to  observe  narrow- 
ly;—w»«.  ene'ball,  globe  or 
tppleof  theeye ;  eue'broip. 
hairv  arch  above  the  eye  ; 
tye'htuh.  line  of  hair  that 
edges  tlie  eyelids ;  egeliil^ 
cover  of  the  eye  ;  the  inov- 
aliie  skin  by  means  of 
which  the  e>'e  is  opened  or 
closed  at  pleabure;  tae'- 
tipht,  the  power  of  seeing ; 
observation  i  e//e '  tootli^  a 
tooth  next  to  the  grinders. 

Eycbright,  (t'bnt)  n.  a  beauti- 
lul  little  plant  of  tlieg^nut 
euphrafia.  for  sight. 

Eve5es««.(l'le«)  o.witnouteyes 

Eyelet,  (I  let)  w.  hole  for  cord 

Eye-»-crvice.  ( I'ser  •  vis  )  m. 
work  that  wants  wotehing. 

EycMire,  (t'bdr)  ».  something 
offenfive  to  the  sight. 

Eye-witness.(t'wit-ne8)n.  one 
who  tees  a  thing  done 

Eyry,  Aerie,  (Axe) n.  a  place 
where 
birds  , 

of 
prer' 
build  { 
their 
nesfa, 
and 
hatch  their  young. 


effronterji  resist  firmly;  to 
put  a  new  aurface  on. 

Facet,  (fas'et)  n.  a  small  su^ 
face,  at  of  a  diamond. 

Facetious,  (fa-i^'shu^io.  hu- 
morous; jocose;— a'/,  faee'- 
tinuslv ;— n.  fnce'tionsneys. 

Facial,  (fa'shi-nl)  n.  denoting 
the  face;— w.ya'oen.  aspect^ 

Facile,  (fas'il)  a.  eitsy  tr>  be 
dooe;  easy  of  accessor  con* 
verse :  courteous  :  easily 
persuaded;  yieldini^        l 
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A  prophet  is  not  wtthoOit  h6nor 
but  in  his  own  country. 

Application  and  industry  are  tht 
best  preservatives  of  eminence. 


A  ready  way  to  lose  your  friend 
is  to  lend  him  money. 

A  reasonable  man  does  not  Ex- 
pect to  find  men  generally  so. 
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Facilitate,  (fa^il'i^t)  r.  /.  to 
make  easy;  to  leiacn  labor. 

FacilUy,  (fa^li^i^  n.  ease  < 
eauineM  ^dexterity ;  pliaii- 
cy ;  easiuesa  of  access  %  af- 
fabilitjr  ;—)>/.  facll'itics,  oi>- 
portunitics  {  ample  mcaus. 

Facins,(f  is'inp)  n^ornament- 
al  coverinff  in  front. 

Facsimile,  (  fak-*im'i-I8  )  «. 
that  which  in  similar;  copy. 

Fact,  (fakt)  n.  an  act ;  deed ; 
assertion  of  a  thine  dona  i 
event!  reihtyj  truth. 

Faction,  (t'ak'Kliun)  n.  polit- 
ical party »  dissension  ;— a. 
fac'tious,  given  to  disscn- 
slon  I  turoulent  j— arf.  fac*- 
tiously;— II.  fac'tiousness. 

Factitious,  (fak-tish'iu«)  a.  in 
opposition  to  what  is  nat- 
ural x—art.  fae'titiously. 

Factor,  (fak'tor)  n.  an  agent 
in  trades  one  who  buys  and 
sells  goods  for  others  on 
comniission ;  one  of  two  or 
more  naantitics  which  mul- 
tiplied together,  form  a  pro- 
duct; any  thing  which  helps 
to  work  out  a  result  or  elu- 
cidate a  subject  i—ii.  /nc'' 
tori/,  K  manufactory  ;  shop. 

Factotum,  (fak-td'tum)  n.  a 
person  who  does  all  kinds 
of  work  for  another;  a  con- 
fidential clerk,  etc. 

Faculty,  (f.ik'ul-ti)  it.  power 
of  themiiid;  ability  :per8on- 
al  quality  or  ^ndownient « 
right,  power,  or  privilege  to 
act;  the  members  of  a  pro- 
fession ;  a  body  of  prodTes- 
sora  in  a  college. 

Fade,(f&l)  v.  tV  to  wither  or 
decay  ;  to  lose  color  i—v.t. 
to  cause  to  wither;— <!* 
fidinir,  subject  to  decay  ; 
withering ;  vanishing ;— a. 
fadoiess,  unfading. 

FaBces,(fi'Biz)  n.  ph  growul$; 
sediment  after  distillation; 
excrement;— a.  fC'cal. 

Faff,  (fag)  r.  i.  to  become 
;r  cnry ;  tire  out;  to  work  a4  a 
dm  I.re  t— r.  t.  to  exhaust 
bv  labor;— ft.one  who  works 
hxea  drudge:  acollegehoy 
forced  to  do  menial  offices 
for  one  older  x—n.  fag'ging. 

Fag-end,  (  fag'end  )  n.  nn- 
twisted  end  of  a  rope*  etc.; 
the  meaner  part  of  a  thing. 

Fagot,  (f«c'ut)n.a8tick. 

Fall,  (  f 41 )  r.  i.  to  decay  j 


perish  ;  miss  ;  become  in- 
solvent; be  disappoiutedor 
baffled;— i*.  /.to be  wanting 
to ;  not  to  besuliicieut  for  ; 
— n.  faii'in^.  a  fault,  weak- 
ness or  dehciency ;  a  foible. 

Failure.  (  f ai'ur  )  n.  defect ; 
deficiency  ;  cciwation  ;  de- 
cay; omission:  bankruptcy 

Fain,  (tan)  a.  glad;  pleaecd; 
obliged  i—ad.  gladly. 

Faint,  (f ant)  a.  wcaic  i  lan- 

gui'i  {  fading ;  licking  di«- 
nctness  {  not  briglit  or 
forcible  t  lacking  courage ; 
— c.  I.  to  fade  or  dccav  j  to 
lose  strengtii,  color,  etci  to 
vanish ;  to  become  de- 
pressed ;  to  swoon  ;  to  sink 
with  fatigue;  — n.  and  a. 
faint 'ing,  falling  into  a 
swoon  ;  Toss  of  strength. 

Faintlv,  (fftnt'li)  ad.  feebly  f 
dimly  ;  imperfectly  ;  —  a. 
faint'ish,  slightly  faint. 

Faintuess.  (lanrncs)  n.  state 
of  f ecblenei>s ;  dimnesK  nr 
want  of  color,  light,  etc.; 
wantof  strength ;  dejectton 

Fair,  (far)  a.  free  fmui  spot; 
beautiful:  of  a  light  shade: 
brigitt  I  clear ;  free  from 
clouds  or  rain  ,  favortib!e  ; 
unobstructed  ;  open  ;  im- 
partial;  hopeful ;  moderate; 
prospemus;  frank;  honest; 
—Off.  fair'ly;— II.  fairness  ; 
w.  pU  The  fair,  the  female 
•ex ;— a.  Fair,  a  display  of 

ftroducts  and  manufac- 
urea  t  a  stated  market. 

Fairy,  (f  a'ri)  n.  an  imaginary 
spirit ;— «.  visionary. 

Faith.  (fith)N.  belief  I  fidel- 
ity; reliance;  honor. 

Faithful,  (fath'ful)a.  firm  to 
thetnith;  loyal;  true.— 7%e 
/aith/ui,  believers ;  —  ttd. 
faithfully  ;-n.  faith 'ful- 
ness, firmness  and  fidelity. 

Faithless,  (fithles)  a.  treach- 
erous; without  belief ;  not 
adhering  to  promi*es,duty, 
etc;  delusive ;— <i'^  faith'- 
lessly;— n.  faith'lessness. 

Falcated,  (falkit  rd)  a.  bent 
like  a  «ic4-(e.  a»Uiearc»cent 
moon  and  c«maiii  leaves. 

Faluhion,  ( fawl'ohun  )  a.  a 
short  crooked  sword. 

Falcon,  (faw'kn)  n.  a  hawk 
trained  for  hunting  ;— ns. 
falconry,  falcon 'er. 

Fal  derals,  a.  finery;  fracies. 


Fall,  (fawl)  r.  i.  to  descend 
by  the  force  of  gravity;  bo- 
come  proKtmtc;  flow  or  dift- 
charge,  aa  a  river :  vanish: 
dieaway ;  lose  strength;  be- 
come dejected;  pasK  gently 
into  any  state,  as  sleep ;  to 
befall;  i^isue;  to  enter  upon 
with  hnste  or  vehemence  ; 
rush  ;  drop  ;  decline  ;  aiios- 
tatize  ;—n.  dcbcen: ;  ilejcra- 
dation;  death:  kloitc  or  de- 
clivity ;  a  cnseadc ;  length 
of  a  falls  outlet  of  a  liver ; 
decrease  in  value  ;  a  sink- 
ing of  tlie  voice  ;  the  time 
when  the  leaves  fall ;  au- 
tumn ;  that  which  falls ; 
« lapite  into  sin ;  The  Fall 
of  Adnm  and  £ve. 

FalIadous,(f  al-Ia'shus)  a.  not 
well  founded;  producing 
erroror  mistake:  deceptive. 

Fallacy,  (fal'la-j^i)  ».  deceit- 
fulness  ;  false  ap})eRrance. 

Fallibility,  ( fal-li-bil'i-ti )  «. 
lir.hleness  to  err,  or  to  be  de- 
ceived ;— »i.  fnl'iible. 

Fallow,  (fal'h^) «.  pale  red  or 
ycll«)W  ;  unciiUivatcd  ;— n. 
idle  land;— n.  fallow'ncss. 

Falkc,  (fawls)  a.  deceptive  ; 
untruthful;  nnfaiUiful  to. 
obligations  «  treacherous  ; 
untrue  ;  not  genuine  ;  not 
well  founded ;—«»/.  fulsc'- 
ly  :—»!«.  false' nes«.  dcccU ; 
faUe'hoo^,  a  lie  ;  disguise. 

Falsetto,  (fawl-set'tO)  n.  pow- 
erful artificial  vjijcc. 

Falsify,  (f  awl»i-f  t)  v.  t.  coun- 
terfeit ;  fonce  ;  disprove  ; 
distort  by  falsehood  t—ns. 
fabifica'tion,  forgery;  lies; 
falsifier,  one  who  uses  de- 
ceit, *c.|  fals'ity,  untruth. 

Falter,  (fawner)  v.  I  to  hesi- 
tate in  speech  ;  tremble  or 
totter ;  be  irresolute  ;  —  a. 
fal'tering.  hesitating  x—ad. 
fal'teringly,  irresolutely. 

Fame,(fim)  n.  reputation ;  re- 

.  nown,  ^ood  or  bad  ;  public 
report  or  rumor  j  —  artj». 
fimed',fa'm9u8,rcnowned; 
noted  x—ad.  fa'monsly. 

Familiar,  (fa-miryer)  «i.  in- 
timate ;  free  ;  affable;  well 
known  or  understood;— n. 
an  intimate  acquaintance : 
a  demon  supposed  to  at- 
tend atcall:— Af^  familiar- 
ly;— a.famiriarity.  easy  in- 
tCTourfe ;  friencllincss. 
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A  rainbow  in  the  morning  is  the 
sailor's  warning;  a  rainbow  at 
night  is  the  sailor's  delight. 

A  receiver  is  worse  than  a  thief. 


Application  in  youth  enriches  old 

age. 
A  proverb  is  the  interpretation 

of  the  words  of  the  wise. 
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Familiarize,  (fapinll'yeMz) 
V.  t.  to  accustom:  to  make 
easy  by  practice  or  study. 

Famflv,  (faia'i-li)N.  house- 
hola;  lineage;  group  of  an- 
imals,planti,  Uuguages.&c. 

Fanmh,  (  famish;  v.  t.  or  i. 
to  die  of  hu!ij;er ;  piae ; 
starve ;  suffer  from  expos- 
ure :— «.  famishment ;— n. 
fam'ute^  starvation ;  want. 

Fan.  (fan)  n.  an  instrument 
to  biosr  and  cool  the  face, 
and  one  to  winnowr  grain  ; 
— t;.  t.  to  blow  with  a  Ian. 

Fanatical.  (  ft-?nat'ik-al )  a. 
wild  and  enthusiastic  in 
opinions;— u</.  fanat'icnlly ; 
n.  fanat'ic,  nn  enthusiast ;  a 
bigot;  fanat'icism.  wildund 
excessive  religious  enthu- 
siasm ;  extravagant  ideas. 

Fancy,  (fan'si)  n.  the  faculty 
of  forming  images  in  the 
mind  ;  notion  ;  unreason- 
able opinion  ;  whim:  taste; 
—a.  elegant;  ornamental; 
— w.  t.  or  i.  to  ims^ne  or 
suppMe :  have  a  liking  or 
fancy  for:  be  pleased  with; 
—  a.  fan'cif HI,  whinisic:il ; 
strange ;  odd  -.—a'!,  fan'ci- 
fully  ',-~n.  fan'cifulaess. 

Fane,.  ( fin  >  n.  a  religious 
temple :  place  of  devotion. 

Fanfaronade,(fan-far-on-*d) 
n.  vain  boasting  :  display ; 
bravado;  n«.fan'fare.tune; 
public  flourish :  fan'faron, 
«ne  who  boasts  ;  a  bully. 

Fang,  (fang)  n.  tusk  of  an 
animal  :  ctuw;  talon  ;  ser- 
pent's tooth  :  —a.  fangcd*. 

Fantasia,  (fan-tA-Ei-a)  n.  a 
fanciful  niece  of  music  not 
govcrnea  by  niuuical  rules. 

Fanta8tical,(f  an-tas'tik-ah  a. 
fanciful;  whimnical:  im- 
aginary ;  not  real ;  wild  :— 
ad.  fantas'tically  ;— n.  fan' 
tasm,  a  creation  of  fancy. 

Far,  (fir)  a. distant ;  remote; 
more  di«tanC  of  two :— o/f.. 
remotely :  in  a  great  propor- 
tion; very  much;  to  a  great 
height ;  to  a  certnin  point. 

Farce,  (f&m)  n.  ludicrous  or 
empty  show ;  a  low  com- 
edy :— a.  farcical,  dull  t  ri- 
diculous;—<?t/.  farc'icjUv. 

Fare,  (fir)  r.  i.  to  be  iij  a 
pood  or  iMid  state ;  rat ;  get 
on  ;  succeed  ;  happen  ;— n. 
price  of  passags  ;  food. 


FareweU,  (fir-wel')  int.  wish 
of  welfare »— n.  act  of  tak- 
ing leave ;  well-wishing  at 
parting;  a.  final;  <u/.  adieu. 

Far-fetched,  (f  ar'f  echt)  a-un- 
natural ;  foiced  ;  strained. 

Farina,  (fn-rFna)  n.  ground 
cum  ;  meal ;  flour  ;  pollen, 
&c.;  a.  forinace'ous,  mealy. 

Farm,  (farui)  ».  laud  occu- 
pied by  a  larmer ;— r.  t.  to 
cultivute  the  soil ;  to  lease 
or  rent  land  -.— lui.  farm'er, 
ore  who  cultivates  land; 
/ia-m'ing,  husbandry. 

Farrago,  (tar-ra'gO)  n.  a  con- 
fused mass  or  medley. 

Farrier,  (f  ar'ri-er)  it .  one  who 
cures  or  shoes  horses ;— n. 
far'riery,  art  of  curingdis- 
cases  oi  cattle,  horaes,  &c. 

Farrow,  (f ar-i^)  ».  a  cow  giv- 
ing milk  over  a  year  with- 
out calving  ;  litter  of  pigs. 

Farther,  (rAr'ther)«.  tending 
to  a  greater  distance:  long- 
er; additional  ;—at/.  more 
remotely  ;  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance ;  moTeovcr ;— a.  and 
ad.  far'thest,  most  remote. 

Farthing,  (far'thing)  n.  the 
one-eighth  of  a  cent;  mite. 

Farthingale.  ( fir'tliing-gal) 
n.  a  ciinoline  for  dresses. 

Fascicle,  (fas'si  kl)  n.  in  tot., 
a  close  cluster,  with  the 
flowers  much  crowded  to- 
gether. OS  in  the  swcet- 
W  illinm ;— afl[/».f ascic'ular, 
fa«cic'ulate,unitedin  tufts. 

Fascinate,  (fas'ni-nat)  v.  t.  to 
charm;  to  enchant  «flx  or 
control  by  the  glance  ;— <i. 
jras'ciniting,  bewitching;— 
n.  fascin&'tion,  faculty  of 
charming;  mysterious  at- 
tractive power  exerted  by 
the  eye,  words  or  manner. 

Fascine^fas-*€n')  n.  a  bundle 
of  sticki!.  ftc,  used  to  raiM 
batteries  and  All  ditches. 

Fashion,  (fash'un)  n.  fonnt 
custom;  mo<le;  manner; 
genteel  society:  sort ,— 1».  t. 
to  form ;  mould  :  make  ac- 
cording to  a  pattern  :  to  suit 
or  adapt;— n.  fosh'ioner. 

Foshionable,(fash'nn-a-bl)  n. 
made  acennling  to  prevail- 
ing fashion  ;  observant  of 
fashion  in  dreos  or  living; 
genteel ;  moving  in  high 
society:— <i«y.  fash'tonabiy; 
—II.  faah'ionablenesH. 


Fast,  (fast)  v.  t.  to  abstain 
from  food^-n.  abstinence; 
day  of  fasting  ;— a.  rapid  ; 
swift :  firm ;  sure  ;  close- 
pressed  I  rash  ;  dissipated  ; 
— orf.  with  speed  ;  soundly 
(asleep); /a<(7|/,  firmly  ,ftc.; 
faatA/y,  close  to :  /tut  and 
lootc  inconstant ;  false. 

Fasten,  (faa'n)  v.  t.  to  make 
Armor  tight ;  fix  securclv: 
hold  together ;— v.  j.  to  nx 
itself  J- n.  fas'teuing.  that 
which  fixes  or  confines. 

Fastidious,  (  f as-tid'i-us  )  a. 
hard  to  please  ;  overnice  t 
squeamikh  ;  affecting  su- 
perior taste  I—  ad,  fastid'- 
lously  I— n.  fastidiousness. 

Fostigiate.  (  fas  •  tij'i-it )  a. 
pyraniiaal,  as  trees  with 
erect,  parallel  branches. 

Fastness,  <  fasrues  )  u.  firm- 
ness ;  speed  :  a  stronghold. 

Fat,  (fat)  n.  oily  part  of  an- 
imal Bodies ;  the  richest 
part  of  anything,  as  the /at 
o/  the  iaml;  —  a.  grobs  : 
plump:  fruitful;—!),  t.  t(> 
make  iat  ;-t'.  t.  to  grow  fat. 

Fatal,  (fit'al)  a.  deadly  ;  de- 
structive ;  mortal ;  calami- 
tous ;—«</.  f  it'ally ;— tu.  f  ir  • 
Olist,  fat'alism.  the  belief, 
or  one  who  believes  thntnll 
•vents  happen  by  unavoid- 
able necessity;  n  .lit  alistic. 

Fatality,  U>i>tal'i-ti)>i.  invin- 
cible  necessity ;  mortality. 

Fate,  fit)  N.  inevitable  ne- 
cessity;  destiny;  appoint- 
ed lot ;  ill-fortune  ;  doom : 
final  isiiue  ;  —  «.  fifed, 
doomed  ;  destined ;   fixed. 

Fates,  (fits)  n.  pi.  in  myth., 
Ctotho,  Lachesis,  and  At- 
ropos.  See  ifyfA.,  page  .1.57. 

Father,  (fi'ther)  n.  a  male 

esrent «  a  forefather ;  a 
tic  of  respect,  Ac.;  a  con- 
triver or  originator  ;  God  : 
V.  (.  to  adopt ;  to  ascribe  to 
one  as  his  offspring  or  ^-o- 
duction  ;— a.  fa'therly.  like 
a  father ;  paternal ;  —  ns. 
fa'tkerland,  land  of  one's 
birth; /of Aer-in-Zaio,  father 
of  one's  husluind  or  wife  ; 
the  Father*,  Christian  wri- 
ters up  to  A.  D.  1200 ;— a. 
father'iesB,  orphaned. 
Fathom,  (fath'um)ii.  six  feet 
in  depth  ;— «.  *.  to  try  the 
depth  of ;  to  comprehend 
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A  pnxdcnt  man  procures  in  sum- 
mer the  sleigh,  and  in  winter 
the  wagon. — Roumanian. 

A  ready  hand  makes  light  work. 


A  pure  conscience  is  a  continual 
feast. 

A  quarrelsome  dog  comes  limp* 
ing  home. — Scotch. 
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or  evi  to  the  bottom  of  t^ 
tt'lj*.  fath'omalilc.  «|>l«  to 
be  fttthoined  <  fHth'oralesi, 
bottomieiis  i  iinpetictnible. 

Fatigue,  (ft-tij^'j  n.  great 
weariness  ;  toil  i  —  r.  t.  to 
wcaiy  to  exceMi  to  tire. 

Fatliitfr.  (fat'liiii:>  n.  a  vounf 
animal  fattened  for  beef. 

Fatiieu,  (fat'not)  n.  flcshi- 
neM  ;  fertility  }  richneas. 

Fatten.  C  fnfn  )  r.  r.  to  moke 
lot  or  tc.tile;— 1>.  i.  to  arrow 
fat: — n^fatt'ening.  ninkinK 
or  growing  fat;  fatfener, 
he  rho.  or  that  which  fat- 
ten* ;— «.  fatf  y,  greasy. 

Fatuity.  Cfa-ti\'i  ti)  tu  inibe- 
cility;  foohnhneKs;  a.  fat'u- 
ouB,  fuoliAh  :  »lc  •eptive. 

Fancen.  (  fnirM-a;  n.  /»f.  up- 
iwr  part  of  the  iiirott,  from 
the  root  of  the  tongue  to 
t'!ie  fjitmncc  of  the  gullet. 

Faucet,  (iaWnet)  n.  %  pipe 
for  tlrawinjf  liquot :  aucU 

Fough,^fHU)(N^  exclamation 
of  cuntenipt  or  disgust. 

Fault,  (fault)  m.  bU-mihh  j  of- 
fence; failiii.:;:  error;  want; 
—a:[i».  liuilt'lcs*.  perfect ; 
fanlfy,  deceutive  ;  blant- 
able  :'—  atlvt.  iaulf  IcsKly, 
f ault'ily  t  -- n»  fault' les'ft- 
nf««,  fiiulf  iness  ',— n.  fault- 
Jind'tnp,  captious  censure ; 
at  fault,  puzzled;  wrong. 

Fauna,  (tawn'u^  n.  the  ani- 
mals of  a  region  or  epoch. 

Favor,  (fi'rur)  n.  kind  re- 
prd  ;  lenity  ;  a  gift :— r.  I. 
to  sunport;  countenance; 
treat  Indulgently ;  tnaiford 
iidvantace  to;— ct.  fa'vored. 
indulged ;—  ii.  fa'vorer. 

Farorable,  (fi'vur-a-bl)  a. 
nropitiotis  to  success ;  kind ; 
jriendly ;  convenient :  ad- 
vantageous ;  —  ad.  ^a'vor- 
ably;— H.  fa'vorableness. 

Tavonte,  (fi'vur-it)  n.  a  par- 
ticular  friend;  onetinuuly 
loved  ;  —  a.  preferred  ;  es- 
teemed ;  t>elovcd  x-^n.  fa'- 
voritism  .showing  partiality 

Fawn,  (fawn)  n.  a  young 
deer;  a  cringintf  bow;  mean 
flattery  :—»•.  i.  to  flatter  ;  to 
cringe  in  a  servile  way  ;— 
n.  fawn'cr,  one  who  flatters 
to  thrive  \—a<l.  fawn'ingly. 

Fay,  (fi)  n.  a  fairy ;  an  elf. 

Fealty,  (fi'ai-ti)  n.  fidelity. 

Fear.  'fCr)  n.  apprehcnsiMS 


of  stU  t  aiarm  i  the  object 
of  fear  I  reverence;— v.  (. 
or  t.  to  dread :  stand  in  a  we. 

Fearful,  (fir'f uh  a.  afraid ; 
timorous;  terrible;  exciting 
intciiae  fear;— od.  fear'f uH 
ly;- «.  fear'fulaesa. 

Fearless,  (fifties)  a.  brave ; 
undaunted  ;— at/.  feafleMk- 
ly;— ».  fear'lessness. 

Feasible,  (f6z'i-bi)  a.  able  to 
be  done;  eaoy;  practicable; 
—ad.  teiu'ibly :— n«.  leas'- 
iblenesd.  feastbil'ity. 

Feast,  (fitit)  n.  a  sumptuous 
repast;  a  fe«tival;  rich  en- 
ioymcnt  for  the  mind  or 
heart: — r.  i.  and  f.  to  give  or 
receive  intense  delight ;  to 
eat  or  entertain  sumptu- 
ously:—it.  fcast'er. 

Feat,  (til)  n.  action  ;  a  deed 
mtnifcsting  extraordinary 
strength,  skill  or  courage. 

Feather,  (fcth'cr)n.  covering 
of  birds  ;  plume  ;— r.  t.  to 
cover  witii  plumage ;  to 
adorn  ;  to  make  comfort- 
able and  rich,  as  to  feather 
one's  tiest;  —  a.  feath'cry. 
To  feather  an  oar,  to  bring 
it  out  of  the  water  in  a  flat 
or  horizontal  position. 

Feature,  ^fef  ur)  n.  form  or 
castoi  tne  face;  lineament; 
—pi'  the  countenance  ;  — 
atya.  feafured.  with  feat- 
ttres;  well  marked  tfent'ure- 
Icss.  without  salient  points. 

Febrifuge,  (fcb'ri-fuj)  n.  a 
medicine  to  cure  fever. 

Febrile,  (f«bril)  a.  partakir* 
of  fever;  feverish. 

Februarv,  (  feb'rfi-ar-i  )  n. 
second  month  in  the  year 

Fecul«,(fek'a-la)n.  thegreen 
matter  of  plants  ;  starch. 

Fcculpnt,f  fek'u-lcnt)  a.  foul; 
muddy  ;  turbid  ;— n*.  fcc'- 
nlence,  fec'ulencv,  dregs. 

Fecund  ite.  ffeTcund-it)  v.  t. 
to  make  fruitful  i  to  im- 
pregnate ;— a.  fcc'und,  fer- 
tile; prolific:— nj.  fecunda'- 
tion  .act  of  making  fruitful; 
f ertili  zation  :  fecund '  tl>i, 
productiveness  ;  proliflc- 
ness  in  fcm-Ue  animals. 

Federol,  (fed'er-al)  a.  found- 
ed upon  mutual  ngrcement, 
as  a  iedcral  union  ;  — o. 
fe«reratc.  federa  live,  uni- 
ted »  uniting :— >u.  f cd'eral- 
isl,  fed'eralism,  support  of 


ft  federal   constitu;ion   or 

firm  central  government 

Fee;  (fe)  n.  a  reward:  recom- 

Kmse;  a  tenure;— r.  t.  to  re- 
in by  a  fee,  as  a  lawyer. 

Feeble.  (f«  bl)  a.  very  weakr 
infirm:  slow;  faint;  dull  of 
intellect,  etc.  ;—ar/.  feebly; 
— M.f ee'bleneus  J— a.  fee'blc- 
minded.  without  flnnness. 

Feed,  (fed)  v.  t.  or  t.  to  sup- 
ply with  food :  eat:  nourish ; 
inspire  j  foster  ;— n.  feed- 
er, he  who  feeds  or  that 
which  supi)lies  ;— n.  meat ; 
pasture  ;—n.feed'tng. 

Feel,  (f«l)  V.  t.  or  i.  to  per- 
ceive by  the  touch:  handle; 
be  conscious  or  keenly  sco- 
siblc  of  I  have  the  emotions 
excited  ;— n.  touch  ;  act  of 
perception  ;  —  n  feel'ing, 
touch;  the  consciousness  of 
pleasure  or  pain  ;  tender- 
ness; emotion;— ^/.  the  af- 
fections or  passions  ;  —  a. 
expressive  of  sensibility ; 
tender ;— a-/,  fcel'ingly. 

Feign,  (f&n)  v.  L  to  pretend : 
dissemble  ;  invent ;  imag- 


ine ;  —  ad.  feign 'edly  ;— a. 
feign 'ing,  o  false  show. 
Feint,  (f4nt)  n.  a  false  show 


or  appearance  ;  a  mock  as- 
sault; a  deceptive  more. 

Feldspar,  (fild'spir)  n.  crys- 
talline mineral  found  in 
granite  t— n.  feldspath'ic. 

Felicitate,  (fe-lts'i-tit)  v.  t.  to 
express  joy  j  to  congratu- 
late x^n.ftheita  tion,  kind 
wishes; — a.  fehc'itous,  pros- 
perous ;  delightful ;  appro 
priate  ;— arf.  felic  itously  ; 
— H.  felic'ity,  bliss ;  happi- 
ness ;  a  happy  event. 

Feline,  (fillnj  o.  like  a  cat 

Fell,  (fel)  o.  fierce  ;  savage  ; 
cruel ;— M.  a  barren  or  stony 
hill  ;-n.  fell'nes8;-ad.fcr- 
ly  ;—pret.  of  Fall ;— r.  t.  to 
Cut  down:  to  knock  down. 

Fellow,  (ferii'))n.  an  associate 
or  equal ;  one  of  a  pair «  • 
mate;  amemberof  a  scien- 
tific or  learned  society  ;  a 
contemptible  person. 

Fellowship,  (fellft-ship)  «. 
society;  Intercourse;  con- 
nection ;  a  college  endow- 
ment for  the  support  of 
graduates  called  jellow$; 
fenow-feehng,  symps*"^" 
fcllow-hiir.  Jointlieir. 
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A  rickety  chair  will  not  senre 
long  as  a  seat. — Danish. 

A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 
(Gr.) — (This  is  applied  to  peo- 


ple who  keep  themselves  al- 
ways poor  by  continually 
changing  their  -  employment, 
or  place  of  residence). 
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Kelly,  (fein)  felloe.  Cicl  16)  » 
the  nm  of  «  wheel. 

F(»ton, (felon)  n.  one  Rullty 
«1  fclonT «  *  tumor}— n.lcf- 
'  onr.  a  capital  cnme  ;— a. 
fcronioui*  wicked,  villain- 
ou»:— aJ.  telo'niou«ly.with 
deliberate  crluiinal  inten- 
tion, n.  'if '/o-de-ie.  a  suicide 

Felt,  (felt)  w  cloth  made  of 
wool  united  without  wear- 
ing .— r.  f.to  m:ike  into  or 
cover  with  ielt;— n.feU  inz. 
felt -FpU  rref  of  Fed. 

Femnle,  (fe^ftl)n.  tez  which 
beiir  .vnung  :  a.  5of,  havm-' 
a  pistil  or  frait-bearin;;  or- 

Ssu:— a.  feurininc,  tender; 
e'lcate,  woinanij.  denot- 
.   tnggender,>-a«/.lem'inine> 

S'lu  jemme<ouv'ert,»mzr- 
ed  woman  :— m/e .  a  maid . 

Feniural.  (fvm'o-ral)  a.  be« 
icnjnug  t(»  the  thigii. 

F«n,(f  en)  N.  marvh ;  c  fen'ny 

l^ellce.  ifens)  /i.  a  wall  or 
hedge  to  inclose  Innd  ;  the 
art  M  fencing  i  defence  ;— 
V.  I.  to  inclose  with  a  fences 
— c.  t.  to  practue  fencing.— 
a.  fence'less,  destitute  of 
tcnce  i— M.  fenc'ing,  sawed 

'  timber  or  other  materials 
to  make  fences  t  the  art  of 
attack  and  defence.  e«D 
with  the  arms;— a  defend- 

:  L  tnc  or  warding; — a.  Icnc'* 
ible,  capoble  of  defence 

Fend,  (fend)  v.  t.  or  i.  to  re- 
pel; ward  or  keep  off. 

Fender,  (fender) n.  a  metal 

giard  oefore  a  fire  t  a  pro> 
etion  for  a  ship's  side 
Feuestral,  (fe*nes'tral)  a.  be- 

k)nging  to,  like  windows. 
Fenianism,  (fin'yan-izm)  n. 

an  Irish  organization. 
Fennel,  (fen  el)  n.  a  fragrant 

plant  with  ycUow  flowers. 
Fenne,  ift'rtn)  a.  like  a  wild 
-^  beast  1  savaf e :  also/erVil. 
mcrmcnt.< ferment)  M.  a  gen- 
r^\%  boUlng :  tumult ;  fomn. 
fenAfllt,ff crimen  to  r.  t.  or«. 
L^  .to«Mli4  to  cffcrrescc:  to 
y^  -tnfUtne  i  to  Oe  stirred  with 
j  'Mffer  i—a.  f emirnrtd,  dc- 
■^'»oang    malt    liouors ;— a. 

ferment '  sttle,    icrment'a- 

tire.  capable  of  or  causing 

fermentation  I  n«.  ferment- 
:  ability,  f crmcnta'tiveness. 
fermentation.  (fer-men-t&'- 

sliun)n.  ^erreccenee;  the 


-* 


chunce  which  takes  place  u< 
h(iuid:»whcn  ex  posed  t<>  th« 
sir,  putrefaction  which  pro 
duces  alcohol  or  vmetfar  . 
restlcKS  action  of  the  ii)in<l 
Fern,  (fcrn)n  aweil-kuown 
plant  of 
many  spe- 
cics.  with 
feathrr-like 
leaves  called 
fronds ,  —  a. 
ferny,  over. 

frown  with 
cms. 

Ferocious.  (f«. 
rd'shub )  a. 
savace; 
fierce ;  barbarous ;  indicat- 
ing great  cruelty  ,— o'/.  fe- 
ro'ciously  ;—n».  ferocious- 
ness.  feroc'ity.  wildncss : 
fury  1  untamed  fierceness. 

Ferret,  (fer'et)  v.  t.  to  drive 
from  a  lurking  place  i  to 
scorch  nut  carefully  and 
minutely,  hkcn  ferret ;— n 
r  tame  or  trained  animal  of 
the  weasel  kind  ;  a  nbbon. 

Ferrusmoua,  ( Icr-rQ'jm-us) 
a.  of  the  culor  of  irou  rust ; 
impregnated  with  iion ,— a. 
fer'rcous,lerrif'crou«,inade 
of.  like,  or  j'lclilmg  iron. 

Ferry,  (ler'i)  «.  a  pi  ice  for 
croMing  a  river  :  nght  oi 
conveying  passengers;  a 
ferrj'-Doat;— 1».  t.  to  convey 
over  water ;— «.  ler  ryman. 

Fertile,  (ler'til)  a.  fruitful  t 
producing  much  i  rich  in 
resources:  inventive ;— a</. 
f  er'tilely  i—n.fcrtil'ity  .rich- 
ness of  soil ;  abundance. 

Fertihze,  (fer'til-iz)  v.  t.  to 
enrich  ;  make  fruitful,  as 
the  soil,  plants,  insects,  Act 
a./tftUmny,  making  pro- 
ductive ;—ris.  jfertUvctr.  a 
rich  manure.  &c.i/er(i/u> 
cr'don,  enrichment,  etc. 

Ferule,  (fer'rool)  n.  a  wood- 
en slappcr  for  tlic  hand  ;-> 
n.f  er'rule,  a  rint  at  the  end 
of  a  stick  to  strtngthcn  it. 

Fervent,  (fer'vcnt)  a.  warms 
ardent  j  zealous  \—nd.  fer'- 
vently,  earnestly  x—n.  fer*- 
veiicv,  cagcr:iess  s  heat  of 
mind;  warmth  of  devotion. 

Fervid,  (fer'vid)  a.  fiery; 
zealous;  very  carrtcstswith 
burning  desire  or  emotion; 
nrf.  fervidly;  n-fervidness 


1-crvor.  ^fc^ver)  n.  ardor; 
va.-mthol  niin.l :  real. 

Festal,  (festal)  <i.  relating  to 
a  feast  s  joyous;  gay-,— n. 
festival,  a  joyful  celebra- 
tion: feast;  solemn  day;— 
a.  fes'tive,  mirthful ;— a<f. 
festively  s  -  n.  festiv'ity, 
social  loy »  mirth :  gayety. 

F<ii>ter.(fes  ter)  i>.  i.  to  rankle; 
grow  Tinilenti  a.fes'tenng 

Festoon  .(fcs-t66n')n.  a  kind 

of — 

wreath 


Fetch, 

(fech) 

V.  I.  to  go  and  bring ;  to  ob- 
tain as  its  price ;  heave,  as 
a  sigh  i  to  reach ;  attain ;— n. 
a  trick  i  ghost. 

Fete,(f  it)N.f  estival ;  holiday; 
— o.  /e'te<l,  en  tertain  rd. 

Fetich,  (fi'tish)  n.  anything 
m  nature  or  art  to  wiiich  a 
magical  power  is  ascribed, 
and  which  is  superstitions- 
ly  worshiped,  ai  among  cer- 
tain African  tnbes;— m.  f6  - 
tichism.  a  belief  in  charm*. 

Fetid,  (Ict'id)  a.  rancid:  foul. 

Fetlock,  (fctlok)  n  hair  be 
hmd  the  pastern  of  a  hon.e. 

Fetter,  (fct'er)  n  a  chain  lor 
the  feet;  anything  that  re- 
strains—used chiefly  in /»/.; 
— 1».  t.  to  chain  ;  to  bind. 

Fetus,  (fd'tus)  a.  a  chilu  or 
animal  m  the  womh. 

Feud,  (f&d)a.  violent  quar- 
rel; broils  land  held  on  con 
dition  of  service ;  —  atijtt' 
feud '  al,  f eud'ntonr  s  —  a. 
feud'alism.  feudal  tenures. 

Fever,  (fi'ver)  n.  a  dis^are 
marked  by  great  bodily 
heat,  and  quickening  of 
pulses  a  painful  degree  of 
anxiety ;— a.  fer'crish,  in- 
dicating fever  i  fidgety  s 
fickle:— arf.fe  verishly;— n. 
fe'verishness,  rcstlcssncsa. 

Few,  (f 0)  a.  small  number ; 
not  many ;— a.  1  ew'ness. 

Flat,  ( f  rut )  n.  a  decree  s  a 
form.il  or  solemn  command 

Fib,  (fib)  n.  falschooil :— c  i. 
to  tell  a  he :— a.  flbb'er. 

Fiber,  (fibber)  n.  a  slender 
thread;  one  of  the  threads 
composing  the  parts  of  an- 
imrls  or  vesetaSles. 

Fibrous,  (fi-hnu)  a.  cottsial» 
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A  room  hutfg  with  pictures  is  a 
room  hung  with  thoughts. — 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

A  rotten  tgg  cannot  be  spoiled. 


A  secret  fire  is  discovered  by  the 

smoke. — Catalan. 
A  secret-  imparted  is  no  longet*  a 

secret,  — Itallan. 
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ing  of  fibers ;— n.  f  I'broue 
ncss;  ».  fl'brfl,  email  liber; 
—%'*/.  yTjnTte,  fine  root*,  u 
of  lichens ; — a.f  Ibril'lous  ;— 
n.  fi'bri$ie,  an  orgnnic  com- 

{lound.  compoicd  of 
h'  eady  fibers,  found  la  aii- 
imals  and  vegetables. 
Fickle,  (fikl)  a.  changeable 

In  mind :— ».  fickleness. 
FicUle,  (flk'tll)  a.  moulded  j 

fashioned  br  the  potter. 
Fiction,  (fik'»hun)  ff.  m  in- 
vented sto'y  <  a  romance;— 
a.ficti'tious,  imaginary  (not 
real  ;— <i^/.  ficti'tioanly. 
Fiddle,  (fld1)  n.  a  stringed 
instm- 
me  nti 
violin  I 
— r.  I.  to 
pla/ou 
a  violin ; 
n.  Add'. 
kr;-ex.  fld'dlcstick  I  bosh. 
Fidelity,  (fl-dcli-ti)  n.  faltli- 
fulness;  honesty*  veracity. 
Fidget,  (flj'et)  r.  i.  to  move 
by  tits  and  starts  ;— ti.  un- 
cusy  motion  of  the  body  ;— 
in  pi.  nervous  restlessness; 
uneasy  person;— <i.^/}7'c'y 
Fiduciary,  (fi-du'shi-ar-i)  a. 
held  iu  trust ;  unwavering; 
— n.  one  who  holds  in  trust; 
— <i.  fidu'cial,  of  the  nntnr« 
of  a  trust;— fic/.  fldu'cially. 
Fie,  (ft)  ex.  denoting  con- 
tempt, dislike  or  disgust 
fief,  {tit)  n.  a  fee ;  estate, 
ietd,  (f$ld)  n.  a  piece  of  en> 
closed  open  land ;  a  Imttle 
ground  ;  room  for  action  of 
any  kind ;  wide  expanse  t 
— »!*.  fleld-hook\%  surveying 
book;^r/c/-oi/7cer,  a  majori 
*c.;  /teUt'jyiece^  artillery. 
Fiend,  (ff'nd)  ».  an  implac- 
able enemyi  the  devil;— n. 
fiSnd  i«h,    wicked  i    mali- 
cious;—n.  flfnd'ishness. 
Fierce,  (f*rB)a.  violent;  forc- 
ible; vehement;  ad.  fierce'- 
ly  :— If.  fierce'ness,  fury. 
Fiery,  (fl'er-i)  a.  consisting 

of  fire  ;  hot ;  passionate. 
Fife,  (f if )  n.  a  small  musical 


fiipe  an  octave  higher  than 
he  flute  J— n.  flf'er,  player. 
Fir  teenth.flfth.  five,  fiftieth, 
fifty,  arljs.  the  ordinal  or 
last  numners  of  15,  5,  AO  ;— 
ns.  Mfi.  MUh,  atith  imrt*  i— 
mt.  fllthly.  in  ^frh  place. 


Jt'if,  (fig)  ".the  flff tree  or  iU 
fruit;  a triflingthiog. 

Fight,  (fit)  V.  i.  or  t.  to  con- 
tend in  war  or  single  com- 
bat ;  to  make  resistance  ;— 
fi.  a  struggle ;  combat ;  en- 
cagemcnt  in  battle:  — iw. 
iighf  er,  a  quarrelsome  per- 
son ;  flghfing,  the  act  of 
contending:— a.engiiji^  in 
or  fit  £or  war ;— n.  a  battle. 

Figment,  (fig'mcnt)n  inven- 
tion ;  fiction  ;  device. 

Figurative,  (flg'iir-a-tiv)  a. 
metaphorical;  flov/erv; 
typical  ;—afl.  flg'umtivefy. 

Figure,  (ftg'ur)!!.  a  chamctcr 
ioranumber:pricc;atype; 
(hipe ;  a  drawing:  a  de^irn ; 
a  statue ;  appearance ;  lin- 
age; value;  splendor;  steps 
iu  a  dance;  arhetoricsl  ex- 
pression in  which  words 
arc  not  used  in  their  literal 
sense  ;— r.  f.  or  i.  to  make 
figures ;  to  imagine  i  sym- 
bolize: form;  foreshow;  be 
or  apiiear  conspicuoun:— a. 
fig'urable.  capable  of  form 
or  cnm:mtatlon  i— ii.  figur- 
etrility.fig'uring ;— n.  fig'u 
nte,of  a  determinate  figure 
ftg'ured^  variegated ;— MS. 
J!g'urantf,  a  female  ballet- 
dancer;  Jigurtheadt  a  mere 
statue,  or  useless  person 
made  conspicuous  for  a 

Surposo :  to  cut  a  figurt^ 
isplay  one's  self. 

Filament,  (fil-a-ment)  n.  a 
slender  thread;  a  fiber. 

Filbert,  (fll'bcrt)  n.  hazel  nut 

Filch,  (filsh)  V.  t.  to  purloin. 

File,  (ffl)  a.  tool  for  smooth- 
ing iron  ;  a  roll  or  list  i  wire 
for  papers,  invoices,  etc.:  a 
lin  oof  soldiers;— r.t.  to  cut, 
ftc.  with  a  file :  to  place  in 
order  or  on  record  i  march. 

Filial,  (fll'e-al)  a.  becontingto 
a  child,  in  relation  to  the 
parents  ir-nd.  fll'ially. 

Filigree,  (  fll'i-gri  )  n.  orna- 
mental work  of  gold  wire. 

Filinjj.  (firing)  n.  particle. 

Fill,  (fll)  V.  t.oT  I.  to  make  or 
become  full ;  to  perform  the 
duties  of !  to  siipnly  a  va< 
cant  oflllcei— n.  f  ulVness.  as 
much  as  snppliex  a  want. 

Fillet,  (filet)  n.  head  band ; 
a  joint  of  veal ;  m  arch.,  a 
small  space  or  band  used 
along  with  mouldings. 


Fillibuster,  (fil'i-bus-ter)  a.  a 
piratical  adventurer;one  of 
a  bind  for  tlie  lawless  in- 
vasion of  a  foreign  state. 

Filling,  (firing)  n.  the  woof 
in  weaving:  ^at  which  fills 
anything,  as  a  pillow,  etc. 

Fillip,  (fiPip)  V.  t.  to  strike 
with  the  nail  of  the  finger; 
f o  ce  from  the  ball  of  tlie 
tiuunb  wiHi  a  sudden  Jerk; 
—n.  a  stroke  with  the  miger 

Filly,  (fli'i)  n.  a  young  mare. 

Film,  (film)  n.  a  thiu  skin  or 
pellicle  on  the  eye  ;  a  very 
slender  thread  i— n.  filin'y, 
composed  of  films  or  mem- 
branes;-*!, film'iness. 

Filose.  (f  i1&()  n.  ending  in  a 
thread-like  process. 

Filter,  (irtcr)  n.  a  cloth  or 
wire  strainer;- ».  1.  to  pu- 
rify or  defecate,  as  liquor  j 
-IS  I.  to  percolate  through 
n  porous  substance. 

Filth,  ( a  1th)  n.  foul  matter; 
anything  tliat  defiles,  phys- 
ically or  morally ;  a.  filthy, 
foul ;  unclean  \—ad.  filtli'- 
ily  x—n.  filth'iness,  dirt. 

Filtrate,  (fll'trit)  r.  1.  or  t.  to 
jxircolate:- M.  filtration. 

Fimbriated,  (flm'bri-at-cd)  a. 
f  ringed  on  the  margin. 

Fin.  (fin)  n.  the  wins-like  or- 
gan by  which  a  flsn  swinisi 
— at(/«.fln'ny.dcnoting  fish; 
finleut,  without  fins. 

Final,  (fl'nal)a.endiaK;  con- 
clusive; last;  respecting  the 
end  or  motive;  wl.  fl'nally^ 
—n.finatittf,  an  ultimatum 

Finale,  (fi-ni'le)  n.  the  eadi 
last  piece  in  music,  Ae^ 

Finance,  (fi-nans')n.  money: 
money  generally ;  relating 
to  the  public  treasury ;  a 
branch  of  political  econ- 
omy;—;>/.  income  from 
taxes.  &C.I  revenue; — a.  fi- 
nan'cial;— Off.  ftnan'cialiy, 
as  to  money  ;—n.  flnan'cinr, 
a  sagacious  calculator,  puo- 
lie  or  private :  a  banker. 

Find,  (find)  v.  t.  to  discovert 
learn;  furnish:  experience; 
perceive »— a. pi.  findings, 
a  journeyman's  tools,  &c. 

Fine,  (fin)  a.  showy  ;  cay; 
handsome  ;  subtile  t  tliln  % 
slender ;  exquisite  t  nice ; 
delicate :  overdonei  splen- 
did: tn/a«,iB  eonclusion  | 
—a.  penalty  ;  — a.  fin'able. 
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A  secret  is  too  little  for  one, 
enough  for  two,  and  too  much 
for  three. — Howell. 

A  setting  hen  .never  grows  fat. 


A  secret  is  seldom  safe  ia  more 
than  one  breast. — Swift. 

A  secret  that  is  whispered  is  not 
worth  a  pea. — Spanish, 
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•abject  to « fine;— I*  f.  totn- 
flict  a  peualty;  inak«  fine ; 
refine;  pa nfyj—rtt/  tine'ly: 
— ;i.  finc'ncMt,  elogaBce 

Finery,  (fiirer-i»n  fine  dress 
or  thiBji:* :  Apiendor  s  6how 

Fineiise,  (fi-itcfi*)  «t.  artifice, 
art ;  Mratugein  ;  rubtiUy  ; 
—c-  I.  to  use  Htratajgem 

Fin,fer,  (lin^siT)  n  one  of 
the  five  extreme  part*  of 
(heUaiid.afinscr'bO  eulth. 
an  index,  or  anj'tliinj:  re- 
MiHbtias  a  fiajser ,  —  o  t 
to  iiandie  .  to  pilfer  T  use 
thefin^cTMm  piayin^rau^ic 

Fininsrinjir.  (finaier-inR)  it. 
tuiichins  with  the  finserH ; 
»tylc  of  notenused  tn  teach 
mg  piano  music  .  touch. 

Fi  nee  red,  (tin^'gerd)  tt  han 
died:  havme  nii;;erK 

Finial,  (^fiii  i-al)  «■  tlie  bunch 
of  ioliase,  etc..  at  the  top 
of  a  umnacle;  the  pin  uncle 

FiuiCHi,  (finik-nl)  a  affect- 
tdly /int  orprecise  iiitnfleti. 
nice:foppi>h,a7.  fiu  ically 

Fininj;.  ( iiH'in;;  )  M.  prucewt 
of  refining  or  punlying 

Finis;  (fi'ni^)  h-  the  end. 

FiniKh.  (fin  n^h)  <*.  t  to  end : 
perfect;  complete. -M.tluit 
which  fint^he* .  the  last 
touch-  the  1  (^)t  ooutuf  plas- 
ter to  a  wall ,— M   tin  islier 

Finite,  (trnitt  a  bounded, 
limited .— o'f.  finite'Iy 

Fir,  (fery /I.  the  name  of  acv- 
era!  species  of  cone-lieanng 
rc>innu«  troe».  valuable  lor 
timber  ur  ornament 

Fire,  (fir>«.  heat  and  light:  a 
burinng:  tonflajTratiou;  se- 
vere trial;  anytkiug  pro- 
TokinK  :  ardor  of  paasion  ; 
Tigor ;  bnghtnenKof  tancy; 
enthusiaKin;  sexual  love;— 
V.  /.  or  f .  to  !«et  or  take  fire  : 
imtate;  animate;  inflame; 
to  discharge  fire-arm*. 

Fire-arms  (fir'arinit)  i».  )d. 
cannona,  gaint,  pihtolH.  etc. 

Fire-brand,  (  lir'bnind  )  n. 
wood  on  fire ;  a  disturber  of 
the  peace :  an  incendiary 

Fire-damn.  ( f ir'damp)  n.  car- 
biirctted  Wydrosen  vn*  m 
coal  mines,  apt  lo  take  fire. 

Fire-engine,  (  fir'en-jin  )  m.  a 
steam  pump.  &e.,  to  ex- 
.    tingiUKn  lirex  with  water. 

Firefly,  (fir'fli)  n.  a  winged 
fly,  laminou*  at  night. 


Fireman.  (  fir'man  |  m.  one 
who  keepx  up  the  fire  of  a 
f^eain  eagriu*.  tc  :  a  man 
who  extinguirihet  fire*. 

Flreplace.(tir'pJa»>«.  receiw: 
flues  for  firch  in  a  hou^e ;  a 
hearth;  —  m.  fire'oide.  do- 
meMtic  life:  home;— a  /ire' 
pro^t,  incambu»tiblc. 

Fire-workK.  ittr'wurkft)  n  pi 

Sreparationo  of  gun-pow 
er.  ftulphur,  &c..  for  ex- 
ploding lu  the  air. 

Fireiroii>hip.(fir'«-ur-ship)>i 
the  wornlupof  fire,  chiefly 
in  Persia  aud  India,— n. 
fiTe.wor«.hiper,   a  Parsce. 

Firing.(fir'iag»M  adi-^cha.'ge 
of  kwx%  or  other  musxitcs  ; 
fuel,  firewood  ;  iguitiun. 

Firkin.(fer'kin)#i .  a  niea>ure 
equal  to  >(  of  a  band. 

Finn.  (  term  )  a.  comiiact  -. 
fixed;  strong;  unshaVcn  { 
resolute :— m.  partnership  ; 
ad.  flrm'^  \—n.  firm'nefs. 

Firmainciit.  (fcrra'a-inent)  n. 
the  region  of  the  air  ;  the 
kky;— ((.  firniamen'tal. 

Fin.t.  (  lerht  >  a,  foremost ; 
preceding  all  others  latime, 
place,  degree,  ofHce  :  most 
eminent ,  chief ,  —  «'/.  ni 
the  fir»t  place ,  btfore  all 
otlicr»{— N<  firstborn,  the 
eldest  child,  &e.  ;— a  first 
brouj^ht  iorih—first-Jrutt*. 
the  fir%4  profits  or  effects  of 
anything;  ^;Kr/»t»flp,  hrst  of 
a  flock  ,  firM-hand,  from 
the  author  or  maker  :  first 
ttHtttast, always ;  altogether. 
— «.'/  yirsr/jT.tolivgm  with. 

Fin>t-rate.  (ferst'-iiit^  <i.  the 
highest  rate  of  excellence; 
pre-eminent  m  iiuality, 
size,  or  esttiination. 

Furth.  Fntii,  (fetth,  fnth)ii. 
the  opening  of  anverinto 
the  tica  t  narrow  inlet. 

Fisc.ll.  (Sttlial)  a.  relating  to 
money  or  the  public  treas- 
ury or  trea»iu.-ec;  M.reyeiiuc 

Fifh.  (Ashti/.  an  animal  liv- 
ing 111  water;—".*,  to  try  to 
catch  fis>h;  toscek  toobtaiu 
by  artifice  ;— a.  rt^h'y.  hav- 
ing a  fiiih  flavor  or  smell ; 
improbable,  as  a  fuOi  story; 
—IIS.  fi*h'er.  fish'ermaa.one 
whose  occupation  is  fibb- 
ing i  fish'mg,  fish'ery,  or 
flsh'eQes.  the  buftine»s  of 
flsliiiigor  place  tor  c  itch- 


ing fish  ;  /uh-4to0k,  a  wire 
to  hold  fish  bait:  JUk- 
monger,  a  dealer  i»  tish. 

Fis.Mon,(fish'un>ii.abreakin<r 
up  into  two  partit :— a.  fis' 
Nile,  that  may  be  cleft  or 
split  length wue,  as  i^late 

FiH.siparous,  (fiit-.-sip  a-rus)  a 
profMifaledoY  Kpontancous 
fi^von  into  minttte  parts. 

Fl.s<lro^tral,  (flit-si-ros  tral)  a. 
having  a  dee|>ly  cleft  or 
gaping  beak,  a*  svullows. 

Fi»»urc.  (fish  Sr;  m.  a  cleft  or 
slit ;  a  narrow  chasm . 

Fist,  rflKt)  N.  tlie  clohed  or 
clenched  hand  ;— n.  fiKt'i- 
cuffs,  blows  with  the  fistt. 

Fiiitula.  (flsta-la)  ».  a  d.>ep, 
narrow.  siuiiou<<  ulcer. 

Fi#.tulou».  (flstu-lus)  flstular. 
(fist'u-lai)  a  like  a  fistula ; 
hollo«  like  a  pipe  or  reed 

Fit,  (fit)j|.  attack  of  spaxms, 
as  aiioplcxy,  eiulepsy.  &c.i 
a  paroxysm  of  anything, 
as  laughter :  an  interval :  a 
parsing  humor;— a.  suit- 
able, qualified  convenient; 
—I',  t.  totiuit;adnp:. equip; 
quality.— at/.  titly;-«.  At- 
ncMi- (f.  fit'fttl.  marked  bv 
sudden  impulses  ;9pasn(oa 
iCi  unsteady;  n  fit'fulucM 

Fitting,  (fit'ing>a.  fit;  appro- 
priate ,— «.  pi  things  used 
lu  Hting  up,— at/,  fittingly 

Fivefold  (flv'loUl)  a  taken 
or  repeated  five  times. 

Five-Twen  ties,(  f  I  v'-t  wen  -tl»  i 
M.  war  BondHof  the  l.'nited 
States.now  funded  in  to  4's. 
which  were  payable  in  5  or 
20years.  at  Govt,  option. 

Fix,  (flks)  i>.  t  to  iiiuke  firm; 
fasten:  settle  ;— a  fix  able; 

.  — «.  fixed',  immovable;  se- 
cure;—w.  fixed'ncjis,  stabil- 
ity :— iM.flxa'tton  .firm  state ; 
fix  ity.  firm  coherence. 

Fixture.  (  fiks'tur  )  »  any- 
thing fixe«l  or  iniitiovable 

Fi^.  fl  4rle,(fl z  1)  r.u  to  make 
a  nissmg  sound:— ii-  a  fail- 
ure ;  toultiiig  ill  nothing 

Flabby,  (flubi)  a  yielding ; 
loose;—)!  flabb'incss 

Flaccid;  .flak'sid)  a.  weak: 
lax: soft :tr(^  flacciily  ;  »«. 
flnc'ridnes^  flac'cidity. 

Flag. (flag)  r.  i.  or  r.  to  be- 
come weak  or  droop :  to 
grow  languid  or  spiritless ; 
to  lay   with  flags  or  flat 
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A  short  cut  may  be  a  very  long 
way  home. 

A  slight  deviation    leads    to  a 
great  error, — Chinese. 


A  short  prayer  ascends  to  Hcar- 

en. — Spanish.  [lock. 

A  silver  key  can  open  an  iron 

All  is  not  gold  that  glitters. — Fr. 
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stones  ;— n.  a  plant ;  •  flat 
stone  <  colon  or  an  ensiini 
that  flics  or  flutters  in  tne 
wind;  w.flag-4itaff^  handle 
to  support  a  ti».z\jlag-«tone, 
flat  pavement  stone  ;  ftag'- 

K'ng,  a  side-walk  ;  act  of 
ying  it ;— a.  languishing. 
Flagellate,  (fiaj'el-ltt}  v.  t.  to 
Whip ;  to  beat :  to  scourge : 
—ns.  flag^Ui'tJon,  a  flogg- 
ing; flag'ellant,  one  who 
scourges  himself  or  others. 
Flageolet,  (flaj'o-Iet)  n.  flute. 
Flopgjr,  (flag'n  n.  not  stiff ; 
flexthle;  weak;  insipid;  full 
of  flag-root ;  n.  flagg'iness. 
Flagitious,  (fla-jish'ns)  a.  vil- 
lainous ;  guilty  oi    enor- 
mous crimes:  ac/.flagi'tious- 
ly;"«.  flngi'tiousnes!!,  atro- 
cious wickedness;  villainy. 
Flagon.  (flug'un)N.  a  vessel 
^  with    a 

narrow 
neck. 
Flagrant, 
(flagrant) 
a.  ardent, 
enormous; 
eager; 
glaring  ;— 

M.  fla'- 
grancy  ;  — 
od.  flagrantlv.  glaringly. 
Flail,  (flal)  n.  two  sticks  tied 
t(^gether  for  threshing  grain 
Flake,  (flik)  n.  a  vcrj-  small 
kxtse  mass,  as  of  snow  or 
wool  :  a  stratum :  a  small 
part  that  flics  off ;-- ».  t.  to 
form  into  flakes:— r.i.  to 
separate    into    layers;    to 
scale  off :  --  a.  flak'y  ;— n. 
flak'inesff,  denoting  layers 
Flambeau,  flflmbeaux.(flam'- 
bd)  n.  a  lighted 
torch;  flame. 
Flame.  (flAm)  n.  a 
bin  re;  heat;  ar- 
dor; rage;  vigor 
of  thought; 
warmth   of  af- 
fection ;  love;— 
r.  i.  to  burn  as 
flame :  to  break 
out  m  passion ; 
—  a.  flam  '  mg, 
bright  1  red ; 
gaudy;  vjolent;  vehement; 
ail.  flam'ingly.  glaringly. 
Flamingo,  (fla-ming-go)  n.  a 
tropical  bird  of  bright  red 
color,  long  legs  and  neck. 


Flammiferous,  (flam-mif'ir- 

us)  a.  producing  flame  ;— 

af(if.  flam'y.  burning;  red; 

flameless.  without  blaEe. 

Flange,  ( flanj')  tt.  a  raised 

edge  on  the  rim  of  a  wheel. 

Flank,  (flangk)  n.  the  side  of 

the  body  or  an  army  \—v.t. 

to  attack  or   pass   round 

the  side  of  ;— r.  t.  to  be 

posted  on  the  side  ;  touch 

Flannel,  (flan'el)  n.  a  soft, 

loose.  woUen  cloth- 
Flap,  (flap)  n.  a  blow:  •  flag, 
or  the  tail  of  a  coat,  that 
flaps;— r.  t.  or  i.  to  move  as 
wings ;  to  strike  lightly. 
Flare,  (fl&r)  v.  t.  to  waver  \  to 
burn  unsteadily ;  to  be  ex- 
posed to  too  much  light;  to 


spread  outward ;— ».  a  glit- 
... . ligh?;- 

^ „  1  display 

Flash,  (flash)  n.  a  sudden 


tering,  unpleasant  ligh. . 
o.flaring,inaktng  a  display 


burst  of  hgnt  \  a  quick  ut- 
terance .as  of  wit  or  humor: 
■  short  tran6icntstate;—r.t. 
to  break  forth,  as  a  sudden 
light,  or  nieutal  brilliancy; 
to  burst  out  into  violence. 

Flashy .(flash'i)  a.  showy;  in- 
sipid \—ad.  flashily. 

Flnsk.  (flask)  ».  a  bottle  <  a 
powder  horn  ;  a  mould. 

Flat,  (flat)  a.  level:  even:  in- 
sipid ;  positive  :— «.  a  level 
fiiece  of  Ian  d :  a  shoal  i  scinc- 
hing broad ;  a  story  or 
floor  of  tk  house  ;  mark  of 
depression  in  music  ;— m/. 
flatly,  evenly;  positively; 
plain-spoken;— n.  flat'ness, 
evenness :  lowness. 

Flatten,  (flafen)  v.  t.  or  i.  to 
beat  or  »row  flat;  a.  flat'ted 

Flatter,  (fliafcr)  v.  t.  to  praise 
falsely;  to  wheedle;  soothe; 

8 lease  with  false  hopes;— a. 
att'ering.  deluding:  prais- 
ing ;  pleasing  to  pride  and 
vanity ;— orf.  flatt  cringly  ; 
—n.  fl^att'crer ;— m.  flattery, 
falsepraise;  commendation 

Flatulence,  (  flat'ii-Iens  )  n. 
wind  in  the  stomach  ;— a. 
flat'ulent,  empty;  vain:  af- 
fected with  air  m  thestom 
ttch;—aci.  flat'ulently. 

Flatus,  (flatus)  n.  a  puff  of 
wind:  air  eenerated  lu  any 
cavity  of  the  body. 

Flaunt,  (flawnt)  r.  t.  to  dis- 

Ela}'  ostentatiously  orsauci- 
jx  strut;  fly  or  wave  m  the 


wind  J— n.  anything  airy  ; 
brag,— ri .  ^a«itr'M{r,sho  wy . 

Flavor,  (fl&'vr)n.  taete;  scent 
or  smell ;  relish ;  —  v.  t.  to 
season  ;  —  adjs.  fla'vorous, 
pleasant;  fla'vorless.msipid 

Flaw,  (flaw)  n  a  break:  de- 
fect; fault;  a  sudden  gust; 
—v.L  to  break:  to  injure;— 
adj«.  flaw  y,  full  ot  cracks ; 
flawless,  without  defect. 

Flax,  (flaks)  n.  fibrous  plant 
of  which  linen  is  maile. 

Flaxen,  (flaks'n)  o.  made  of, 
or  like  flax  :  fair  :  flowing. 

Flay,  (fla)  v.  t.  to  skin :  whip. 

Flea,  (fle)  n.  a  small  insect. 

Fleck,  (flek)  r.  r.  to  spot; 
streak  i  variegate ;  dapple. 

Fledge,  (fledj)  r.  t.  to  furnish 
with  feathers  ;  —  w.  fledg*- 
ling.  bird  just  able  to  fly. 

Flee,  (fle)  v.  i.  to  run  away. 

Fleece,  (fl€«)  ».  the  coat  of 
wool  from  a  sheep:— r.  /.  to 
clip  wool  f  .om  :  to  cheat ; 
plunder  ;— a.  flcec'y.  soft. 

Fleer.(fler)  i'. ».  to  mock  with 
a  grin  :— /i.  mockery. 

Fleet  (flet)a.  swift;  nimble ; 
transient;  suDcrftcial:— n. 
•  number  of  ships  in  com- 
pany: a  navy ;— r.  i.  to  pass 
swiftly;  to  flit:— a.  fleeting, 
transiton*;  brief:  ad.  fleet'- 
ly  :— n.  neet'ness*  speed. 

Flesh,  (flesh)  n.  softer  solids 
of  animals :  aiiiinul  food  ; 
annuals  or  aiiimul  nature; 
the  body.notthe  soul;  man- 
kind: bodily  appetites:  the 
present  life  i  kindred :  the 
pulpy  substance  of  fruit, 
or  part  fit  to  be  eaten;— t'.f. 
to  glut ;  to  use  upon  flesh, 
■s  a  sword,  csp.  for  the  first 
time;— <i.  fleshly,  carnat; 
gross  ;  worldly  ;  animal. 

Fleshy,  (flesh'i)a.  corpulent: 
fat ;  pulpy  ;  nluinp  ',—ud. 
flesh'ily  :— M.  flesh'iness  ;— 
adj».  fleshed',  fut;  satiated; 
flesh'less.  lean  u.jleth  Mga. 

FIcxibihty,  (fleks-i-bili-ti)  'i. 
pliancy;  readiness  or  easi- 
ness to  be  persuaded. 

pnexible.  (  fleks'i-bl )  flexile. 
(^flek8'il)<?.thnt  maybe  bent; 
ancile  ;  pliant ;  —  w.  flcx'i- 
bleness  ;—ad.  flexibly. 

Flexion,(  flek  shun  )n.  tne  act 
of  bending:  a  fold;  a  turn. 

Flexor,  (fleks'or)  n.  a  n^uscU 
which  bends  a  joxuu   . 
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A  single  fact  is  worth  a  thousand 

arguments. 
A  slice  off  a  cut  loaf  is  never 

missed. — Irish. 


A  slight  suspicion  may  destroy  k 
good  repute. — Damsh, 

A  slip  of  the.  tongue  is  worst, 
than  that  of  the  foot. 
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FlexuouB.(flekt'Q-ut}  a.  vari- 
able; bending;   windins 

Flexure,  (fleks'ur)  n.  a  bena- 
ins  :  form  given  ;  a  joint. 

Flicker.  (rtik*cr)  v.  i.  to  flut- 
ter t  to  flap  the  wingiit  to 
burn  nnfttcadiljr,  as  a  tlamet 
—<t.  flick'ering,  twinkling, 
as  a  light  ur  a  star. 

FliKht.  (flit)  n.  act  of  flying  : 
flock  of  birda  i  a  series  of 
kteiw,  a  sally;  an  escape:  an 
excursion  of  fancy,  Ac. 

Flighty,  (flit'i)  a.  wild ;  fan- 
ciful: giddy;  Tolitile:— orf. 
flighrfly;— *».  flight'inesa. 

FhuiMr,  (  flim'zil  a.  thm  t 
slight ;  weak ;  limt>er. 

Flinch.  (  flmsh  )  v.  i.  to  draw 
back ;  shrink ;  fail ;— a.,  n. 
fliiich'mg;  ad.  flineh'inglj 

Fling,  (fling)  v.  t.  and  i.  to 
cast  from  the  hand :  throw 
to  the  ground;  scatter;  up- 
braid, flounce;  sneer;— m. 
a  throw ;  a  gibe  ;  a  sneer. 

Flint,(flint)n.very  hard  kind 
of  stone,  which  will  strike 
fire  by  friction ;  anything 

Iiroverbialty  hardia.flint'y. 
lard  of  heart ;  not  impres- 
sible; cruel ;— n.  fimt'tness. 
Flip,  (flip)  N-  a  hot  drink 
Flipnancy,  (flip'an-si)  n.  vol- 
ubility or  fluencyof  speech; 
pertness :  a.  flipp'ant.  pert; 
talkative  i  thoughtless ;  — 
ml.  flipp'antly,  lightly. 
Flirt,  (flirt)  v.  i.  to  play  at 
courtship;  coquet:  act  gid- 
dily, or  so  as  to  attract  at- 
tention';—n.  a  pert,  volatile 
Sri;  ».  fllrta'tioii.coqHCtry 
,(flit)r.t.  to  flutter;  fly: 
rove  ;  migrate;  vanish;  bt 
unsteady  or  easily  moved ; 
».  ffl.Jttttntgn,  wanderings. 
Fhtch.(fltch)ii.sideof  bacon 
Float,  (fl6t)  n.  something thnt 
swims,  as  a  cork  on  a  Ash- 
ing line;  a  raft:— f. ».  to  be 
buoyed  up;  to  swim  i—v.  t. 
to  cause  to  swim:  to  cover 
with  water;— a.  floatable, 
light;  biioyatit;—*!.  flrjaf 
ing,  swimming;  not  fixed; 
circulating  x-^ad.  float'ing- 
ly  :  —  11$.  floatage,  things 
found  floating  on  water ; 
flotsam,  foods  lout  by  ship- 
wreck, and  found  floating 
on  the  sea;  Jlo'tilta,  a  fleet. 
Flock,  (flok)n.  a  collection  of 
small  anintaU;  a  ktck  of 


wool ;  a  Christun  denomi- 
nation :— 1».  t.  to  gather  m 
a  crowd  :  to  assemble  :— a. 
flocc*<)se,flock*y  .abounding 
with  flocks  or  locks;  flocc- 
ulent,  adhering  in  flakes. 

Floe,  (flo)  «.  floating  ice. 

Flog,  (flog)  I',  t  to  whip ;  to 
chastise  :— n.  flogging. 

FUkkI.  (Audi  n.  flow  of  the 
tide,  deluge:  inundatiuu  ; 
—  r.  f.  to  overflow  ;  —  n*. 
jitwfl'gnte.  stop  or  vent  of 
a  dam  :  Jig  a  relief  for  pu- 
v\om  JJoiid'ing,  utenne  he- 
inorrhiise  :  land  irrigation. 

Floor.  (flOrKw.  the  bottom  of 
a  room  :  platform:  story  ,— 
r  /.  to  lay  with  a  floor  :— ». 
floor'ing,  a  flwr.  or  mn- 
teriiils  for  it :— a  /foo/T*/', 
furnished  with  a  floor :  de- 
feated in  an  argu:ncnt : 
overthrown  in  any  nusiness 

Flora,  (flora)  n.  the  goddess 
of  flowers;  the  plants  of  a 
Particular  country  ;  —  a. 
Jlo'rnI,  relating  to  flowers 
or  Flora :  —  n  ■  Jlore$c'en9e, 
the  season  of  flowering. 

Floriculture.  (  fldri-kul-tQr  ) 
N.  the  culture  of  flowers  or 
plants;— a-  floricul'turnl  :— 
n*.  flonst  or  floncul'turist. 
one  who  cultivates  flowers 

Florid.  (  florid  )  a.  flushed 
with  red:  showy:  contain- 
ing flowers  of  rhetoric  or 
lively  figures:  richly  orna- 
mental ;— a</.  flor'ialy  :— «. 
flor'idness,  color;  style. 

Floss.(flos)  n.  down ;  ravelled 
or  floss-silk:— a.  floaa'y. 

Flounce,  ( flouns  )  r.  i.  to 
plunge  and  struggle .  as  in 
water,  or  do  anything  with 
noise  and  bluster;  totnni 
with  flounces  ;— n.  a  ruflle 
to  the  skirt  df  a  dress :  a 
bounce  or  exit  from  a  room 

.Flounder,  (floun'der)  v  i.  to 
stnigjfle  with  violent  mo- 
tion :— n.  a  small  flat  flsh. 

Flour,  (flour)  n.  fine  part  of 
grain  sift  en  or  Ixilled:— r.<. 
to  sprinkle  with  flour;— n. 
Jloiir'  ing  •  mill,  anpnrntus 
and  power  to  grind  flour 

Flouruh.  (fliir'ith)  v.  i.  or  t. 
togniw  luxuriantly';  to  be 
proKpe.'-ous  ;  to  use  copious 
and  flowery  language ;  em- 
bellish with  the  pen  ;  to 
brandish  ;— n.  a  parade  of 


words  ;  a  bold  stroke  in 
writing  I  a  sound  of  trum- 
pets; musical  prelude;  the 
wavint;  of  a  whip,  &c.;— o 
^ourishiH;/,  prosperous. 

Flout,  rflout)  r.  i.ori  to  treat 
with  contt'inpt ;  mock:— h. 
contemptuous  fling ;  jeer 

Flow,  (flo)  v.i.  to  move  as  a 
liouid  or  air:  to  ri»e.  as  the 
tide :  to  hang  \ctmt  and 
waving :  tts  proceed  mr  U- 
sue  ;— M.  a  stream  ;  plenty  ; 
setting  in  of  the  tidr  ;  c«>- 
niousncus:  freecxpreK»ion. 

Flower,  (flow'er)  «.  blossoni 
of  a  plant;  the  best  of  any- 
thing: the  ptinie  of  life  ;  a 
fleiire  of  speech  :— »•.  /  to 
bUiesoni  forth  ;—n  flow'er 
ing;— r.  f.  toeinh*>lli8h:— «. 
flowery,  florid  in  diction  ; 
embellished  with  figures. 

Flowiiut.  (fld'nip)  n.  moving 
as  a  ffiiul ;  fluent :  smooth: 
waving!— a'/  flow'ingly 

Fluctuate.  (fluk'tO-it)  i-  i  to 
waver  :  to  riite  and  fall :  to 
rollhithor  and  thither;  to 
be  irresolute  :—n.  flurtua* 
tion.  unsteadiness  i  down. 

Flue,  (floo)  H.  a  chimney  or 
pipe  for  air  or  smoke. 

Fluent,  (flooent) a.  ultenng 
word*  with  ease  j  voluble  ; 
—ad.  fluently:  u.  flu'ency. 

Fluid,  (floo'id)  a.  that  flows, 
as  water  :  liqnid  i  snseotu: 
—II.  a  liquid  ;— n.  nuid'ity. 

Fluke,  (flook)n.  the  part  of 
an  anchor  which  fastens  in 
the  ground  ;  a  flounder. 

Flume,  (Room)  Jt.  a  channel 
for  water  to  drivj  ■  wheel. 

Flummery,  (fluiu'er-i)  n.  an 
artd  jelly  ;  anything  in- 
sipid ;  empty  compliment 

Flunky,  (flunjg'ki)n.amean. 
cringing  fellow  ;  a  servant. 

Fluor,  (floo-or)  n.  a  beautiful 
mineral,  often  crystallixed, 
usually  called  Jfuof'tpar, 

Flurry,  (flur'i)  ».  a  sudden 
bla»t;  a  breeze  :  agitation  : 
buKtIe:— r.  t.  to  excite. 

Flusli,  (flush)  a.  fresh:  full  of 
vigor ;  abounding ;  havuig 
the  surface  level  ;— h.  flow 
ot  blood  to  the  face;  bloom: 
abundance  :  —  »•.  i.  or  /.  to 
redden  suddenly  i  elate. 

Fluster,  (fluster)  r.  t.  to  con- 
fuse :—w.  hurry ;  heat. 

Flute,  (flodt)  n.  a  musical  in- 
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A  small  hatchet  fells  a  great  oak. 
— Portuguese. 

A  small  house,  well  filled,  is  bet- 
ter than  an  empty  palace. 


A  Bhigg^d  takes  an  hundred 
steps  because  he  would  not 
take  one  in  due  time. 

A  watched  pan  is  long  in  boiling. 
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BtruiiK'nt :  B  channel,  ns  on 
ft  pillar  nr  m  a  rufHe.  ctlled 
also  JIufing ;— r.  t.  to  fonn 
flutes  or  nollowa  in :— n. 
flut'cr,  ft  fluting  machine. 

Flutter,  (flut'er)  v.  i.  U>  flap 
the  win);*  mpidly:  vibrate; 
to  be  in  agitation  or  uncer- 
taintv  ;— n.  excitement. 

FluvinU  (fliVvi-al>  a  of,  or 
ftrowiMj;  in  a  nver 

Flux.  (fluk»;  ft.  a  flowing; 
quick  sucfessiou,  a  flow  of 
matter  ,  dytemery  ;  a  rise 
of  the  tide  :  a  concnurte 

Fluxation.  (fluk^-iShuu)  n. 
act  of  passing  away  and 
eivuiR  place  t<»  another 

Frixlon.(fluk'shun)>i.  a  flow- 
ing :  t'/-  in  iMtit/i ,  auoiysiB 
of  minute  quanlitiek. 

Fly.  (fli)  r.  i.  to  move  with 
the  wings  :  move  rapidly  : 
to  shun:  to  floe:— r.  t.  to 
CftiiM*  to  fly.  a«  a  kite  ;  to 
avoid;— n.  a  winged  tn«ect. 
B«  the  ho-.ise-fly ;  a  fi»h- 
hook  dressed  in  imitation 
of  a  fly  :  a  light  carnage  ; 
—Mf.Jfffbloie.  eggs  of  a  rtv; 
flu-leaK  blank  le»f  at  the 
be^inniiijgorendof  ahook: 
Jtir-wherl,  a  regulator  of 
machinery  ;— «.  fly'blown. 

Foal.  (fOl)  R.  a  colt :  a  filly  i 
the  younc  of  a  mare  ;— 1». 
I.  or  i.  to  Brine  forth  a  colt. 

Foam,  (fom)  r.  t.  to  froth  ;  to 
be  in  a  rage  ;— «.  bubbles 
which  rise  on  liquors;  rage; 
—a.  foam'y.  frothy  x—ad. 
foam'ingly  ;— a.  foam'less. 

Fob.  (fob)  «.  a  small  watch- 
pocket;— r.  t.  to  defraud. 

Focus,  (tokus)  n.  the  point 
where  rays  of  light  meet 
■fter  reflection  or  refrac- 
tion, and  cause  great  heat, 
any  central  point  :—pl.  fo'- 
ci.  (fft'si'):  a.  fo'cal.  central. 

Fodiler.  (ftnl'er)  n.  food  for 
cottle  :— r.  t.  to  feed  cattle, 
oe.  (f6i  n.  an  eocmy  ;  an 
adversary  j  an  ill-wisher. 

Fojg,  (fog)  n.  a  tliick  vapor 
from  land  or  water  ;— «. 
'oMfy,  haxy ;  wet ;  cloud- 
ed m  mind;— n.  fogs'! n ess. 

Fogy,  (tii'ffl)  H.  a  stickler  for 
old  thfngs  ;  one  opposed  to 
progress,  called  old  fog]/. 

Foiblc.(f(H'bI)n.  a  weakness; 
apecuHnrity;  a  fault. 

Foil,  (foil)  V.  t.  to  defeat: 


frustrate  ;  puzile  <— n.  de- 
feat:  a  blunt  swordt  ft  thin 
leaf  of  metal,  at  tin-foil ; 
anvthing  that  serves  to  act 
off  aomethmg  else. 

Foist,  (foistj  f.  /.  to  insert 
wrongfully  :  to  pass  off  aa 
genuine:  to  force  upon  an- 
other person :— /i   loist'er. 

Fold,  (fold)  n.  a  doubling  t 
that   which   enfolds  i   the 

iiiace  where  t>heep  are 
loused  :  flock  of  sheep ,  a 
Christian  flock  ;  —  r  /  to 
double  over:  enclose:  shut. 

Folder,  (fpld'er)  n.  ivory  or 
bone  blade  to  fold  paper 

Folinceoufl.  (fd-li-i'shut)  a. 
leafy  or  with  laiiiinie. 

Foliage.(fOli-aj)ii.  lcaves.*c. 

Foliate,  (fo'h-it)  r.i  to  cover 
with  leaf  metal  ;— ci.  fo' 
bat^d.  m  nun  consisting  of 
plates  or  thin  layers ;  Icifv., 

Foliation.(fd-ll-4'»lmn;«.foil; 
beating  into  plates  ;  leaf, 
leafing  of  plants  x—a.  fo- 
I irerous.  producing  leaves. 

Folio.  (f6'li-d)  n.  a  book  of 
two  leaves  to  a  sheet ;  a 
book  of  such  sheets:  a  page 
m  an  account  book  ;—/>/. 
folios,  p^gcs;  in  law  papers, 
each  1(X)  words  numbered 
on  the  margin  ;— a.  deuot* 
ingpaperonly  on?e  folded; 
— /i.folio-pofit.  a  writing  p*- 
per,  measuring  17  by  2-i  m. 

Foliolc.  (fo-ii-dl)  n  m  Lot.,  a 
single  leaflet  of  a  com- 
pound leaf ;  —  a.  ffi'lious. 
hnving  leaves  mixed  with 
the  flowers  :  thin  :  fading. 

Folk,  rfok)  II.  pi.  folks  :  cer- 
tain people:  the  people. 

Follicle,  (fol  i-kl)  ii.  a  httle 
btig ;  cavity  ;  a  seed  vessel. 

Follow,  (^fol  6)1'.  t  to  go  after 
or  behind:  pursue:  imitate; 
— r.  I.  to  result  from  ;— «. 
folldwcr.  copier:  lover,  du- 
ciple  :— «.  j'olhtvUig,  ad 
herents :— a.  subisequent. 

Folly,  (tol'li)  n.  absurd  ac- 
tion ;  weakness  of  mind 

Foment,  (to'inent)  v.  t.  to 
apply  warm  lotions  ;  to  en- 
courage ;  to  excite  disturb- 
ance;  —  ns  fonient'er,  fo- 
mcnta'tion.  a  hot  lotion 

Fond.(fond)  a.  foolishly  ten- 
der and  loving ;  weakly*  in- 
dulgent;.Zona  p/*,  relishing: 
€ul.  fond'ly  :— u.  fond'ness. 


Fondle,  (fon'dl)  v.  t.  or  t.  to 

doat  on  :   to  rarest ;  —  n». 

fond'ler  ;  fond  liog,  ft  pet 
Font,  (font)  m.  a,  huntiunal 

bftsin  :  fl  , 

assort 

ment  of 

Foofjfiwlj 
ft.  that 
W  h  i  c  k 
suppiiea 
nutrl- 
m  e  n  t  L 
provisions 
-a.  food'leso,  barren,  ^c- 

Fool,  (fool)  N.  one  dfstitute 
of  reason  ,  an  idiot ;  a  {es- 
ter: a  stupid  or  wicked  per- 
aon  I— 1*.  I  or  I.  to  disap- 
point: impoM  ou  :  to  play 
tricks;totrifle:— It  foolery, 
habitual  folly  i  absurdity 

Foolish,  (foolish)  a.  silly; 
weak  in  understanding . 
ndiciilous :  indiscreet  t  — 
ad  fool'i«hly i— »i.  foolinh 
ness :  —  tis  Jbort-rrrand. 
search  for  what  cannot  be 
found :  J'oolhat-dff,  rash 

Fo«ilsc>ip.  (toolx'kap)  n  folio 
paper.  M^  x  1«X- 

Foot,  (loot)  ft.  that  on  which 
a  thing  standn  :  thv  bottimi 
of  the  leg:  12  inches:  meas- 
ure m  poetry  ;  infantry  ;— 
p/.fect:— I".  I. or/,  todance; 
walk :  tread,  spurn:  kick  : 
— n.  fo<»t  iug.  foundation  : 
standing  in  society,  or  the 
capacity  in  which  one  acts: 
position  t  steps ;  dance  ;— 
a.  foot'less.  having  no  feet. 
—ns.  foor-futd,  a  nixhw:iy 
man  or  robl>cr  who  fre- 
quents public  roads ;  foof- 
patb.  track  -joot'-pwuienger^ 
one  who  travels  on  f oot  i 
jbot'titarl;  a  track;  foot- 
note,  remarks  at  bottom  of 
page;  foot' man,  runner; 
foot-rot.  ulcer  m  sheep 

Footstep,  (foot  step)  n.  trace 
of  a  course  pursued:  track; 
—pt  course  :  example 

Fop.  (  fop  )  M.  an  affected 
dandy,— «.  lopp'ish.  vain ; 
gaudy  ;  —  n.  foppery,  af- 
fectation ill  manners;— at/, 
fopp  whly:— «.  foppishness 

For.  (for) jtrep.  or  con.  be- 
cause of;  in  place  of ;  for 
the  sake  of ;  in  Quest  of ; 
In  the  direction  of  ;  on  acr 
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-A  wager  is  a  fool's  argument. 
A  smooth  river  washes  away  its 
banks. — Servian.  [ship. 

A  small  leak  will  sink  a  great 


A  snake  lies  hidden  in  the  grass, 
A  smooth  sea  never  made  a  skill- 
ful mariner.  [fire. 
-A  spat  k  neglected  makes  a  mighty 
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count  of ;  with  rcvpectto; 
in  opiiottition  to  t  in  recoin* 
pcuKC  uf ;  beueacial  to  i 
(lurin;;<  on  this  account; 
becauKe ;  of  j'oi\  oa  iar  aa 
conceriiJt ;— co/i.,  utt.  foras- 
much'. Mince  i  conKideriusr. 

ForftRe,  (foi'Ai)  i*.  food  for 
honea  or  cattle;  provibionK; 
— r.  I.  to  seek  ;  father  food. 

Foray,  (16'rft)  n.  a  audden 
WHrlike  incursion. 

Forbear,  (for'bar^  v.  i.  or  t.  to 
ceaae;  abstain;  delay;  Ktop; 
avoid  voluntarily  ;  apare  ; 
withhold;— a.  forbearing;, 
patient;  lonj^-euffenng ;— 
n.  forbear'ance,  patience ; 
command  of  temper. 

Forbid,  (lor-bid')  r.  t.  to  in- 
terdict :  to  prohibit. 

Forbiddin;;,  (for-biding)  a. 
repulNive  ;  rauin;;  diatiilce ; 
unpleaiiant:— a.Iorbidd'en, 
protiibited ;  unlawful. 

Force,  (fors)  n.  atrent^th  ;  ac> 
live  power;  violence;  mor- 
al power ;  validity  ;  com- 
puNion  ;  efHcncy  ;  an  ar- 
mament; a./otTerr,  unnat- 
ural ;  Joi-rc'/ul,  vehement; 
— r.  I.  t4i  compel ;  ravuh  ; 
in  /lort.,  tocauMe  to  Kiowor 
npen  rapidly;— «.  iorc'in^j. 

Fot'cepa,  (forceps;  «.  a  pair 
of  pincers  for  Kraaping. 

Forciole, (fors'i-ol)  a.  power- 
ful ;  active  ;  impetuous  ; 
elBcadoas;  impreiwivc;  ad. 
forc'ibly;— «.  forc'ibleneas. 

Ford,  (fbrd)  n.  a  place  where 
water  can  be  crossed  on 
foot :— r.  /.  to  pans  by  wad- 
iojt  ?— a.  ford'able,  tinoal. 

Fore.f  f6r)  a.coming  first;  ad- 
vanced in  position  i—ntl.  nt 
the  front ;  in  the  first  part. 

Forearm,  (fftr-arm')  v.  t.  to 
arm  beforehand  ;  prepare 
for  emerceiicies  t  — u.  the 
part  of  the  arm  between 
the  elbow  and  the  wrint. 

Forebode,  (  fdr'bdd  )  v.  t.  to 
fear  or  tell  beforehand  i  to 
feel  a  secret  sense  of  M)me- 
thing  future,  espocuilly  of 
evil ;  —  n .  foreboil'injf,  an 
indefinable  fear ;  presage. 

Forecast.  (f<\r-knHt')  r.  t.  or  i. 
to  plan  beforehand ;  pro- 
vide a'^inst  I  foresee ;— n. 
fOre'cast.  previHion. 

Forecastle.  (f6r1cas-l)  n.  the 
fort  part  of  a  ship. 


Foreclose,  (fdr-klO^)  v.  t.  to 
shut ;  stop  ;  preclude  ;  to 
sell  inortuaj^cd  piopcrty  by 
law  ;—M.  lore  closure. 

Foredoom,  (f  d.-duoin')  v.  t.  to 
condemn ;  predeiitiuate. 

Forefather,(i6r'farthcr>  n.  an 
aucehtor ;—/»/.  fore'f atheia, 
former  KoneratiouK. 

Forcleiid,  (fOr-fend')  v.  t.  to 
ward  oit;  prevent;  hinder. 

Foretrout,  (to. 'front)  n.  the 
foremost  part  or  front. 

Fore;;o,  (fftr-go.)  r.  t.  to  for- 
bear to  puttMCMK  ;  sive  up. 

Foregoing,  (f6r-Ku'intf)  tt. 
p'-eceding;  antecedent. 

ForcKoue,  (fbr-jion')  a.  set- 
tled beforehand,  as  a  fort- 
gone  concluaum,  fixed. 

Forejfntund,  (16  -'((round)  n. 
the  space  lyin^  b^ore  the 
figures  in  a  picture. 

Forehanded,  (t6r'hand-ed)  a. 
early  ;  timely  ;  well  off. 

Forehead,  'for'hed)  m.  upper 
p-irt  of  the  face  ;  brow . 

Foreign,  (for'in)  a.  not  ap- 
propriafe  i  remote  ;  from 
abroad;  II.  forei;;n'er,  alien. 

Forejudge.  (f6r-juj')  v.  1.  Xo 
judge  without  proofs. 

Foreknow,  (fo --nb )  v.  i.  to 
know  before;  to  foresee  ;— 
M.  lorekiiowl  'edge,  fore- 
sight of  future  events  ;— a. 
and  pp.  foreknown'. 

Forelock,  (lAr'lok)  n.  a  lock 
of  hair  on  the  forehead  ;— 
fiq.  "  iake  time  by  the  Joit- 
Iftrl;'"  undertake  any  busi- 
nesN  early  or  in  season. 

Foreman,  (  f6r'man  )  n.  the 
chief  man  of  a  jury  ;  an 
ovei-seer;— ;rf.  fore'men. 

ForomnKt,  (fdr'mant)  ii.  mast 
next  the  how  of  a  ship. 

Foremen  tioncd,  ( fOr-men'- 
shund)  a.  named  betore  in 
a  writing  o'  dmcoui-se. 

Foremost.  (fdr'md">t)  a.  first. 

Forenoon,  (fAr'noon)  ii.  first 
half  of  the  d.-iy  ;  A  M. 

Forensic.  (f5-ren'sik)  o  rela- 
ting to  or  uHed  in  cnurta. 

Foreordain,  f  fftror-dan')  v.  t. 
to  predetermme:  to  predes- 
tinate ;— II.  foreordinn'tion. 

Forcnart.(f  dr'part)  u.  the  part 
before  the  re^t ;  first. 

Forerun,  (fbr-run')  i?.  i.  to  go 
before;  to  precede;  w.  /b»-e'- 
numtr,  one  sent  before ; 
sign  of  aoinethmg  to  follow 


Foresee.  ( f dr'si )  v.  t.  [  tv- 
forcheeii]  to  see  or  know 
beforehand ;  divine. 

Foi-e8hadow,(fdr-shad'6^  v.t. 
to  indicate  or  typify. 

Fore»liortcn.  (f6r-<ihorf  n)  v. 
t.  lu  a  picture,  to  represent 
the  idtortenei/  appearance  of 
an  object  projecting  for- 
ward ;—».  forehhort'ening 

Foreshow,(fdr-Kh5')  v.  t.  \  t/p. 
foreshown  1  to  indicate  M- 
forehand;  to ioietell. 

Foresight,  (for'sit)  ii.  a  seeing 
beforehand  ;  prudence. 

Forest,  (lor'est^n.  an  exten- 
sive wood  ;  a  wilderness  : 
wild  land  :— <i.  sylvan  ;  rus- 
tic;—>i.  lor  ester,  woodman. 

Forestall,  (fbr-tstflwl')  v.  t.  to 
buy  ahead  of  the  market; 
tu  anticipate:  to  duplant. 

Foret:iste.  (fdr'tAst)  m.  an  in- 
cident which  giveh  one  an 
idea  of  what  is  to  come. 

Foretell,  (for-tel';  v.  t.  to 
proMliesy  or  predict. 

Forethought,   (fOr'thawt>  n. 

Sreviuu«  thouKlit ;  provi- 
ent  care;  thouglitfulnesa. 

Foretoken,  (fo  -l&'kn)  p.  t.  to 
signity  beforehand  t —n. 
token  or  sign  in  advance. 

Foretop.  (fOr'top)  h.  a  plat- 
form near  the  foremast! 
hair  above  the  forehead. 

Forever,  (for-ev'er)  tw/.at  all 
times;  to  eternity;  always. 

Forewam.(for-wawm')  r.f.to 
caution  beforehand  i  —  a. 
forewarn 'ing,  a  sign. 

Forfeit,  (for'fit)  v.  i  to  lose 
bv  an  oil'encc ;  to  lose  all 
right  to  ;— a.  liable  to  seiz- 
ure:—ti.  what  is  lost:  0  fine; 
a  penalty  ;  something  de- 
posited and  redeemable  ;— 
n.  for'feitable.  subiect  to 
forfeiture  ;  —  n. forfeiture, 
alienation  :  the  thing  lot^t. 

For/e,   (  ff%r]  )   n.    «   furnace 


where  Iron  is  hearten  into 
form  I  —  ».  t.  to  form  by 
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A  soft  answer  turneth  away 
wrath,  but  grievous  words  stir 
up  anger. — Proverbs,  15,  i. 

A  short  horse  is  soon  curried,  (t . 


/.,  a  small  husmess  is  casX/ 
cared  for;  a  little  work,  duty, 
etc.,  is  soon  done). 
A  true  friend  is  another  self. 
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Uaimneriu^;  to  counterieit; 
make  ftUbel/  \—ppr.  or  n. 
forxriit^.as  ii'on,  ur  a  nams 
or  a  puc9  of  money ;— >w. 

J'orrfer^  vue  who  fuiuui  or 
faUi2e»r  fwf^trw^  act  of 
couuterfeiiui)(  nu>ney»  a 
writiu|r  ur  «  h^iature. 

Forget,  (for-coOr.  f.  to  lose 
tlteremctnbniuceof;  iliglit; 
ni'^cct  ',—.t.  lorjjet'iul,  apt 
tolorgct:  iiMntteutivo^-oi/. 
f  o-i^cT  ^ol^ ;— MJf.forget'f  ul- 
ucM*.  iicKii^nince:  bait  mem- 
ory ;  forsi^fcr,one  wlio  for- 
get*;—«.  Foi'fjet-iue-tiot,  a 
■inalk  herb  with  beautiful 
blue  flowers  ;  a  keep«akc. 

Forgive.  (for-{»iv'>  r.  t.  to  far- 
dou  f  rcnUt ;— a.  f  orgiv'mg, 
pardoning:  merciful;  coin- 
poMiouate-  j  —  «-  foipve'- 
nc>iS,j»ardoiv  t  rcmissiun. 

Fork,  ilork>  r.  i.  or  l.tonhoot 
intoarunchesor  blade«  i  to 
<Ii  vkle :  to  pitch  vitli  ii  fork ; 
— a,  forked',  divided  into 
brunche*  or  prougx.  n*  a 
roa:U  a  tree,  a  fork.  etc. ;— n. 
au  itiittriiiucntwitupi-ongs: 
iu  pf.  tae  b-anciie»  into 
vhicl)  a  i9<d  or  viver  Ui- 
videi!»  also  the  point  of  iep> 
aratiun ;— rr-fork'y' 

Foilonu  (fo--lom')  «.  for- 
sikeut  wretched:  helpIcM. 

Fom^  (  form  \  »,  uiauaer ; 
»hapc:  Biodel;  order; show; 
pagcitof  ty  pel  a  longbeueh ; 
a  cliM  : — 1\  t.  to  make ;  to 
adopt  an  opinion ;  coiiibine ; 
CO  to  nuke  up;— fi.  form'- 
w»*,  rhaotic  t  Khapeleea. 

Ko -mal,  (  fornral  >  a.  liaving 
thefi»m»onIy  t  stiff;  cere- 
Mionio'i!*:t'Xtcrnal;  proper; 
—.«'/.  fomVany;— M*form'- 
Bli>t,foini>'.ili»n»,  restin^on 
mere  extcriwUt  f  ormnl'ity , 
ohHorv;inoe  of  fonns  and 
cereinome*;  pi-eciaeaess. 

Fo-nwtio»i,  (fo.--!n4-«hun)  n. 
n«'t  of  forming;  creation  f 
prod  iiction ;  strata  x—n.for'- 
I     iitnth'f^  ulaMtie  ;  t>hnpin^. 

Former.  (fonn'er>N.enewho 
ni«kc»:—rt.tir»t  mentioned ; 
preeetfing;  earlier:  pflst ;  tut. 
for'merir.  heretirf  ore. 

FomridBbre,  (for'im-da-bl>«. 
can«Hn)(  fear;  dread fnl ;  \vn- 
po«ing  x—<iiL  foi'mitlably  ; 
— /i.  for'midableneM. 

Formula.  (form'fl-Ia)  n.  pre- 


•cribcd  fonn;  routine  of 
doctriuca ;   a  geueral    cx- 

{>re)»»iun  for  solving  pn>b- 
c!u»  {  symboU  expressing 
Che  cl;cmical  compounds 
of  a  body  ;—></.  fofm'ula  ;— 
it.ybri7rN/ar//.book  of  lormit 
or  precedents;— a. ritual;— 
r.f.forluufcte,  put  in  form. 

Fomicate-d  /foKn  i-k  &t-ed)a. 
arclieJ;  (6o/.^archiug  over. 

Fomicitirtn,  (,tor-a»>kasluin) 
H.  r.ieontrnence  ef  vnmnr- 
ried  persiius  ;— «.  for'nica- 
tur.  a  lew^person  ;  rake. 

Forsake,  ( for-aik'  >  r.  r.  to 
quit  entirely ;  abandon. 

Forsootli,  (for-sooth)  ud.  iu 
Tcry  truth ;  certainly. 

Fo:  swear,  <for-Bw4r'>  r.  f.  or 
».  toikny  or  renounce  upon 
oath;  to  swear  falsely. 

Fort.  <f«lrt;  ».  a  fortreta  or 
ca»tle; — n.  foi'te,  n  strong 
point  I  thrit  in  which  one 
excels  ,—arf.  in  rj/oiac,  (f of- 
ta).  londlv  ;  with  force. 

Forth.  (fOrih)  ml.  Jorward  ; 
abruiid  :  OMwai-d  in  time; 
—a.  itirtli'comiog.  aboiit  to 
appear; — ad.  lorth'with,. 
iuunediatcly  ;  directlv. 

FortiQcatiou.  (  f or-tMl-ki '  - 
shun)  a. works  for  defence; 
— I',  f.  foKtify,  strengthen 
with  fcHrts;  inv^rate:  con- 
firm;—«.  for'trcssv  safety. 

Fortitude,  (for'ti4ud)  n.  firm- 
ilcss  of  mlitd  which  enables 
one  to  neet  danger  or  en- 
dure pain  resolutely. 

Fortnight,  (forfnlt;  n.  the 
vpoct  of  two  weeks. 

Fortuitourt,  (l'or-tu'i-tu«>  «. 
depending  noon  rmxes  un- 
knowo:  arciaentnl;  casual; 
—  ad.  fortu'itously  ;  —  ns. 
fortuitousness,  fortuity. 

Fortunate,  (for'tu-nat>  n. 
lucky  ;  successful :  —  ad. 
for'tunatcly  ;  —  ».  for '  tu- 
natenesH:— n.  /«•'/«»?  .arbi- 
traryordering  of  events;  tot 
thotfalUtnone  In  life;  suc- 
cess,'  wealth;  luek. 

Forum,  (fo^rtim)  a.  a  court  of 
justice  :  a  tribunal. 

Forward,  <for'ward)  a.  being 
before ;  ready  ;  too  ready  r 
presumptuous ;  immodest ; 
early  ripe;— a^/.for'wanfly; 
n.  for'wardnesn.  eagerness; 
boldness;— r.  t.ir>  advances 
to  promote:— n.  forwarder. 


Fossil,  (fos'sil^  n.  aB(|  a.  re- 
mains of  pbnts  and  ani- 
mals dug  out  of  the  strata  of 
the  earth  in  a  petrified  state ; 
— V.  t.  or  t.  fos'silize.  to  con- 
Tcrt.  or  be  ehanged  into  a 
stony  state:  n.f  osfiiliza'tiou. 

Fo:.ter,  (fos'ter)  v.  /.  to  nurse; 
feed  ;  incite  ;  cherish  ;— m». 
fos'ter-brother,  one  nursed 
witb  another  of  different 
parents :  foA'ter-diild,  one 
adopted  by  strangers. 

Fout  (foul)  m.  dirty  ;  loath- 
some ;  profane  ;  impure  ; 
stormy  »  unfair ;  runninc 
agninst ;  entangled  :  —  aa. 
fooHy;  u. foulness;  v.<. to 
make  filthy  ;  to  soil  \—v.  i. 
to  come  into  collision  ;— a. 
foul-mouthed',  addicted  to 
the  use  of  bid  lanj^uage. 

Found.  (fouiMl>prrf.  mid  pp. 
of  Find ;— r.  t.  to  form  or 
east  by  nieltius  and  pour- 
ing into  a  MMturd  ;  to  estab- 
h'sh  an  institution,  busi- 
ness, cmj)irc.  etc. :  —  jm. 
found'er,  the  maker  or  be- 
ginner of  anything; 
founda'tion,  act  of  found- 
ing ;  a  permanent  fund  for 
the  r«pport  of  a  c«>llege, 
etc.;  the  baseof  a  building; 
groundwork ;   ;pl.iusibilfty. 

Founder,  (found'er;  v.  i.ort. 
to  fin  ond  sink.  (^  a  ship; 
to  make  lame,  as  a  horse. 

Founder}',  (found'er-i)  /i.  a 
place  for  easting  metals. 

Foundliiii^,  (fonnd'iing)  n. 
a  child  found  deserted. 

Fount,Fountain.(ionn't&n)ii. 


a  nver  ; 
a  jet; 
source 
of  any- 
tliing. 

Fourfold, 
(  f  «r'- 
fold)  a. 

four 
times    at 

four  tunes  ;  ^  , 
footed,  ouadruped ;  any- 
thing with  four  feet;  fow- 
mpnrrc,  having  four  equal 
•tdes ;  a./oMr'*c<»re,(sk6ri  80 

Fowl,  CfowlJ  n.  creature  that 
flies ;  poultry;  cock  or  hen. 

Fowler,  (fowrer)  n.  spoits- 
man;  N.  fowl'ing-piece.gua 
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A  spirit  dwells  within  each  flow- 
er.—Swin. 

A  spot  is  most  seen  upon  the 
finest  cloth, — Spanish. 


A  story  loses  nothing  in  the  car- 
lying. 

A  straight  line  is  the  shortest  in 
morals  as  in  geometry. 
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Fox,  (foks)  n.  a  species  of 
dojp  noted  for  cunning; ;  a 
cunning  fellow  ; — a.  fox'y, 
wilftiu  imiMtmg,  too  much 
of  a  rsddish  brawn  color. 

Foxglove,  (foks'giuv)  n.  a 
bicnnU*.!  pbut  v?ith  clovo- 
like  flowers  whose  leaves 
are  a  sootliing  incdiciae. 

Fmsas,  (fni-ki  )  n.  a  brawl. 

Fi-aution,  (  frak'shuu  )  u.  a 
brokoji  part ;  division  of  a 
whole  number;— <T.  frac'- 
tion:il,containing  fractions. 

Fi-nc'tioas,(frak>hus)  a.  apt 
to  quarrel ;  cross;  unruly, 
as  ft  beast  i—u'l.  frac'tious- 
ly :— ;i.  fr<ic'tiouune.<:8. 

Fructure,  Tfrak'tar)  n.  a 
breach  oi  nayhard  body  ; 
— r.  I.  to  break,  as  a  bone  ; 
—  r.  fractured,  broken. 

Frugilo,  (  f  rni'il  ;  a.  easily 
bro'ccn  :  brittk? ;  delicate  ; 
frail ;— ;».  f ragil'ity,  frailty. 

Fi-asnieut,  (frog'snent)  ».  a 
pieco  broken  off;  untin- 
islied  portion  x—adjs.  frag- 
mcu'tary,  frngiucnt'al. 

Fragrant  .(f  ra'srant)  a.sweet- 
«m'.«Uin.^ ;  delicious  ;  —  ad. 
fra'gr.uitly;— «.  fra'grance, 
perfume ;  sweet  iniluence. 

FraiL,(fra.)a.  weak;  li.iblet» 
error;  ii-,esoi«te;—«ji.f  r:\ii'- 
ness,  frailty,  inflnnity  s 
foible  ;--p/.  frail'ties,  faiuta 

Frame,  Cirani)  v.  «.  to  con- 
struct bv  fitting  the  p^rti*  to 
each  other ;  form  ;  shape ; 

6 Ian  ;  constitute  ;  to  put  a 
order  or  rim  on  •,—».  fab- 
ric ;  order ;  timbers  of  an 
ediHce;  the  skeleton:  state 
of  mind  ;— n.  frame- work, 
the  outline  of  anything. 

Franc,  (frunsk) «.  21  t-ents. 

Franchise,  (fran'chiz)  n.  a 
piivilegc;  immunity. 

Frangible,  (fran'ji-bl)  a.  li- 
able to  break;  easily  bro- 
ken ;— M.  lran;!:ibirity. 

Frank,f  f  nmgk)  a.  open ;  can- 
did ;  ingenuous  ;— 1».  t.  to 
send  free  of  expense:— <ie/. 
frank'ly  ;— «.  frank'netis. 

Frankincense,  (frung:k'in- 
aena)  ii.  a  re^^inous  oil. 

Frantic,  (fran'tik)  a.  furious 
thix>-igh  excitement ;  wild; 
— m/.  fran'tiely.  madly. 

Frate  nal,  (f  ra-ter'nal)  «i.  be- 
comin?  bntthei-H  ;  broth- 
erly:—h'/.  fratcr'nally. 


Fraternity,  ( f ra-tcr'ni-ti )  n 
brothcruoud;  a  society. 

Fraternize,  ^frat'ei'^uiz)  v.  i. 
to  unite  lUi  urothers;  to  join 
harniunioukly;  v.  t.  innuce 
to  agree;  n.  fruterniza'tion. 

Fratricide,  (fnit'ri-sid)  m.  tlie 
murder  or  murderer  of  a 
brother ;— ou/.  f rat'ricidal. 

Fraud,  (frawd) «.  impobturc; 
deceptive  tricky— o.  fraud'- 
uleut.trickiiih  \—cuJ.  f  raud'- 
ulcutly  ;— «.  f  raud'ulence, 
dishonesty  ;^H!achery. 

Fraught,  (f rawx)  a.  filled. 

Fray,  (f  ri)  n.  a  qiiarrcl,  &C.;— 
V.  t.  to  wear  off  by  rubbing. 

Freak,  (frek)  n.  a  sudden 
fancy  ;  s|X)rt ;— a.  freak'- 
ish.  capricious ;  cuL  freak'- 
ishiy ;— a.  frealc'ishnesx. 

Freckle,  (f  rek'l)  m.  a  spot  on 
theskiu;  any  small  spot.— 
V.  t.  to  color  with  spots  ;— 
a.  f reck'ly,  full  pf  freckles. 

Free,  (f  re)  a.  at  liberty  ;  n<H 
bound  or  opuressed;  guilt- 
less ;  frank;  lavish  t  not  at- 
tached ;  gratuitous  ;  idio- 
matic, as  a  translation  ;— m. 
f  ree'ness;— arf.  free'ly,  lib- 
erally :— r.  U  to  release. 

Freebooter,  (f  re'lwot-er)  m.  a 
rubber ;  a  plunderer. 

Frecdman,  (^fr^d'mun)  n.  a 
negro  freed  from  slavery. 

Freedom,  (fre'dum)  n.  ex- 
emption from  the  control 
of  another  :  bold  familiar- 
ity; separation;  liberty. 

Freehold,  (fre'hold)  n.  land 
held  in  fee  simple  ;  —  n. 
f  ree'holder,  owner  of  land. 

Freeman,  (f re  man)  ».  one 
who  enjoys  liberty,  or  is 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
cilizenshipj— y>i.  free'men. 

Freemason,  (  f  rc'mi'sn  )  »i. 
member  of  a  society  ex- 
isting in  all  civilixed  lands, 
having  for  its  object  mu- 
tual assistance  and  social 
intci-coursc  ;  —  »*.  f  reema'- 
sonry.mosonic  inrtitutionsi 
secret  understanding. 

Free-school,  (fre-skool)  n.  a 
school  sup|K>rted  by  taxes. 

Freestonc,(ti-e'stOn)  }t.a  stone 
composed  of  sand  or  grit ; 
any  stone  that  cuts  freely. 

Free-thinker,  (fre'thingk'er) 
M.  di!«bclieverin  religion. 

Free-will,  (fre-wil')  »».  power 
of  acting  at  pleasure.    , 


Freeze,  (frex)  r.  /.  or  i.  to  be 
congealed  by  cold;  to  cliill; 
to  shake,  as  with  terror. 

Freight,  (f rat)  H.  ladinr  of  a 
ship  ;— r.  t.  to  load,  «c. 

French,(frcnsh)a.  belonging 
to  France;— 11.  Fr.  language 

Frenzy,  (fren'zi)  n.  distrac- 
tion of  mind;  madness. 

Fre^iuent,  (  f re '  kwcut )  «. 
often  dune  or  occurring  ;— 
oc/.f  re'quently,  repeatedly; 
— u.  fre'quency,  common- 
ness J— r.  /.  friquenf ,  visit 
often  \—u*.  f  requent'ec,  one 
who  goes  often  to  a  place ; 
frcqucnta'tion,  resort. 

Fresco,(fre8'kd)  n. a  painting 
on  fresh  plaster;— r.  t.  to 
paint  in  relief  on  walls. 

Fresh,  (fresh)  a.  cool :  new  ; 
brisk ;  untried ;  having  re- 
newed vigor;  healthy;  not 
salt  J  —  ad.  f ret h'ly ;  —  n. 
f  resh'ness  ;— t'.  t.  f  reah'en, 
to  take  the  saltness  from ; 
to  revive;- 1?.  i.  to  grow 
fresh,  brisk,  or  htrong. 

Freshet,  (frcsh'et)  n.  flood  in 
rivers  or  on  low  lands  from 
rain  or  melted  snow. 

Freshman.  (  fresh'man  )  N. 
one  of  the  younger  claM. 

Fret,  (fret)  v.  t.  or  i.  to  irri- 
tate ;  to  wear  away  by  rub- 
bing; to  be  peevish;  to  cor- 
rode;—n.  agitation  of  the 
surface  of  a  litjuid ;  irrita- 
tion of  mind  ;  lU-hunior. 

Fretful.  Cfret'f ul)  a.  peevish; 
irritable ;  — arf.  fret'fuUy, 
crossly  ;  —  n$.  fret/ul»es$^ 
freU'uig,  {teevishness  ; — a. 
wearing  out ;  vexing. 

Fretwork,  (fret'wurk)  a. 
raised  work ;  variegation. 

Friable,  (In'a-bl).a.  easily  re- 
duced to  powder;— MS.  fri'- 
ableness,  friability. 

Friar,  (fri-ar)  n.  a  monk. 

Fribble,  (fiib'l)  r.  *.  to  t.iflc ; 
— «.  a  trifler ;— n.  f  ritolons. 

Fricassee,  (  f  rik-as-sc' )  n.  a 
dish  made  of  fowls  cut  into 

Sioces  and  fried  ;— i'.  I.  to 
rc!»s  as  a  fricassee. 

Friction,(frik'shun)  »i.  a  rub- 
bing; attrition:— >i.p/./nc- 
tion-ieheeh,  rolling  wlieels. 

Friend,  (f-end)  «.  a  iwrson 
attached  t.>  another;  Quak- 
er;—a.  frmul'les*,  forlorn. 

Friendly,  (frend'li)  «.  kind ; 
favorable: — (i.fAcndliuMs. 
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A  stupid  question  needs  no  an- 
swer.— Tamil. 

A  sunny  temper  gilds  the  edge  d 
life's  blackest  cloud. 


A  suppression  of  the  tnith  is  th^ 
suggestion  of  a  falsehood. 

A  thimbleful  of  honey  will  catch 
more  flies  than  a  gallon  of  gall. 
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Friendship,  (fread'ship)  n. 
■ffectioa  ;  attachment. 

Friexe,  (fr€s)  «.  the  iiap  on 
coaive  wooileo  cloth,;  part 
of  an  entablature  of  a  col- 
umn between  the  archi- 
trave and  cornice. 


Frigite.  (frig'iil)  h  axhip. 

Frisht.(fnt>n.ttuU<]en  terror; 
pMuic;— r.  L  toaluruii — v.t. 
iriKht'en,  to  tcniiy  i  deter. 

Frisbtful,  (f rirful)  a.  excit- 
ing terror ;  shocking  :—atl. 
frightfully,  dreadfully  i- 
n.  f  right'f  ulaeuM,  terror. 

Frifid. (frijid) a.  cold:  dull; 
iuaeniiible  i—atl.  f  rig^idly  ; 
—itf.  frtj^idneaa,  frigidity, 
coldness;  dulloeatt;  torpor. 

Frill,  (fril)  N.  an  edging  or 
ruffle ; — v.  i.  to  ruirle,  aa  a 
tkirerhig  hii-d  its  feathem  ; 
—v.t.  to  f nmifih  with  a  frill. 

Fringe,  (frinj)  n.  a  kind  of 
trimming :  the  extremity  ; 
— ».  t.  to  adom  with  fringe. 

Friopcry,  (  f  rip'er-i )  n.  old 
clothe* :  UHeless  trifles. 

FriHk,  (f  risk)  v.  i.  to  leap  ;  to 
dence ;  to  be  lively. 

Frisket,  (  fiisk'et )  n.  a  lieht 
frame  on  printing  presses. 

FriKkiiicBs,  ( frisk'i-nes  )  m. 
liveliness;  jcnyety;  wanton- 
ness ;— a.  trisk'i',  re»tleM. 

Fritter,  (f rifer)  m.  a  kiiid  of 
pancake  s  4  fragment  :— i*. 
t.,  to  cut  into  pieces  :  waste 
by  foolish  prodigiUty. 

Frivolous,  (friv'o-lus)  a. 
silly  ;  trifling  5  lightly  es- 
teemed ;  not  worth  notice; 
€ul.  frivolously  ;— »w.  f riv'- 
olousness.  frivol'ity,  levity : 
habits  of  trifling;  nonseniie. 

Frizz,  (friz)  v.  t.  to  curi, 
tnn^le,  or  crisp  s— n.  a  cui-l. 

Frizzle,  (friz'b  r.  t.  tocrisu 
in  small,  short  curls;  broil. 

Fro,  (fr6)  orf.  from  j  back. 

Frock,  (frok)  n.a  loofce  criat. 

Fn>g.(frog)  n.an  amphibious 
reptile,  with  webbed  feet, 
tint  swims  and  lea^is  rapid- 


ly; a  soft,  homy  substance 
under  a  horse's  foot ;  a  tag: 
loop;  a  dvv  ice  to  enable  car 
wheeb  to  croaa  tracks  or 
rails  t  (co//cN/irta/  )  hoarse- 
nesat  phlegm  in  the  throjt. 

Frolic,  (frol'ik)  a.  gay  ;  full 
of  prauks;  playful  ^-M.  a 
wild  prank ;  merriment;— 
V.  t.  to  play  wild  pranks  or 
mer ry  t  ricka  to  gam  bol  ;— 
a.  f lolic'aoine :— a.  f rol'lc- 
ftoinenesa,  spurtiveness. 

From,  (from)  pt^p.  issuing ; 
at  a  distance;  by  reason  of. 

Frond,  (frond)  n.  the  leafing 
of  palma  and  ferns. 

Front,  (f  runt)  m.  the  face  or 
fore  part;  van;  in»pud«ncc; 
— w.  I.  to  stand  befo."e ;  to 
oppose  face  to  face ;  —  a. 
frout'al,  betonging  to  the 
boQcs  of  the  forehead  \—n. 
pediment  over  a  door  or 
window;  n.  f  ronrage,  front 
part  of  an  edifice  o<-  lots. 

Frontier,  (  f  ront-ftr' )  a.  the 
boundary  of  a  territory  j 
limits  ;— a.  bordering 

FrontiHpioce,(f  ront'iH-p€i()  «. 
a  picture  lacing  the  first 
page  of  a  book  ;  face. 

Froutless,  (f runt'les)  v.  hav- 
ing no  shame;  impudent. 

Frontlet,  (frunt'let)  m.  bond 
worn  on  the  forehead. 

Frost,  (frost)  a.  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  in  which 
water  f  reezea  or  vegetation 
is  nipped  .  .hill ;  fir  ten 
dew,  afao  called  l.oar-j.  c.<t, 
vl.tocoverwithfiomething 
like  frost  '.—a.  i'Wfy,  like 
frORt;  cold;  chill  in  affec- 
tion ;  —  ad  f  rost'ily  ;  —  ». 
frost'iness:— ««  fmst'ing, 
fro^t-vofl:,  resemblance  to 
nour-frost  on  shrubs. 

Fmth.(fiofh)  ».  bubbles.  Ac; 
empty  shew  of  wit  s  —  a. 
f roth'y,  foamy ;  unKob«tan- 
tial  J  —  nd.  froth'ily  ;  —  a 
froth'jnc-ns,  emptiness. 

Frounce,  (  fronns )  r.  t.  to 
curl  or  frizzle  the  hair. 

Fr  uzy,  (fronz'i)  a.  musty. 

Froward,  t  f  reward  )  a.  per- 
verse J  resistant  ;—ad.  fro'- 
wanlly  ;— n,  f  ro'wardness. 

Frown,  (frown  )  n.  a  wrin- 
kling of  the  brow  in  dis- 
pleasure ;  a  stem  look  ;-* 
r.  i.  to  contract  the  brows ; 
to  look  angry  t^v.  t.  to  re- 


pel by  a  sour  manner;— ac/. 
xrown'ingly,  sternly. 

Fructify,  rfruk'ti-fl)  r.  t.  to 
make  fruitful  :  ferti:!  ■e;'- 
a.  fructirerous,  fruidul. 

Frugal,  (fru'gal)  a.  saving  of 
expenses;  thrifty;— «.  fru- 
garity, economy:  thrift;— 
ad.  frugally,  savingly. 

Frugiferoos,(f  rvi-jif'eivus)  a. 
buiriug  Iruit ;— o.  Irugiv' 
erous,  feeding  on  fruits. 

Fruit,  (frat)  m.  products  of 
the  earth,  trees,  slirubs,5cc: 
the  part  of  a  plant  which 
contains  the  seed  ;  the  off- 
spring of  animaU ;  profits; 
consequences  ;  effect :  ad- 
vantage ;  —  n».  fruit'  age, 
fruit  collectively  ;  fruits ; 
fruifcrer,  a  dealer  in  fruits. 

Fruitful,  (frarful)  «.  pro- 
ducing much  fruit ;— o</. 
fruit  lully  i—ns.  f  ruit'ful- 
ncw*.  /rirf'ftow,  enjoyment 
of  bodv  or  mind ;  posses- 
sion ;  use  ;  realization. 

Fruitless,  (fruties)  a,  unsuc- 
cessful ;  barren  ;  witliout 
Kroflt;  useless;— ad.  fruif- 
rssly;— M.  fruitiessness 

Frumenty,  (  f  ru '  men  -  ti )  ik 
food  made  of  wheat  boiled 
in  milk;  —  a.  frumentace'- 
ous,  resembling  grain. 

Frustrate,(f  rus'tiAt)  r.r.tode. 
feat:  balk;  baffle:  bring  to 
nothintr;— N.  frustru'tinn, 
disappointment  ;  defeat. 

Fru8tum.(fnis'tum)  n.  a  slice 
of  a  wilid  bo<ly  ;  the  part 
of  a  cone  which  remaini 
when  the  top  is  cut  off. 

Fnttoscent,  f ruticose,  (froo'- 
ti-k6s)  a.  shrub-like. 

Fry,  (f  rl)  V.  t.  or  t.  to  cook 
in  afrjinp-pan:  to  simmer: 
—  n.  a  diwh  of  anything 
fried,  as  ovhters  ;  a  sxrarni 
of  fishes  lust  npRwned. 

Fuchsia,  (fu'shi-a)  n.  n  genus 
of  plants,  with  lung  pen- 
dulous red  flowers. 

Fuddle,  (  f ud'l )  v.  t.  or  1.  to 
mske  or  iret  drunk  or  dull. 

Fudge,  (fudj)  er.  a  word  of 
contempt:  stuff;  nonscoKe. 

Fuel,(fud)  II  any  substance 
that  feeds  a  fire:  whatever 
supportsheat  orexcitement 

FugiiG'ous,  (  ffl-ga'shus  )  a. 
•  volstilc,  a<  fading  flowers  t 
■— w.t.fMgn'piousness.fujtac'- 
ity.uncertniuty;  volatility. 
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A  torn  jacket  is  soon  mended; 
but  hard  words  bruise  the 
heart  of  a  child.— Longfel. 

A  tale  never  loses  in  the  telling. 


A  thought  often  makes  us  hotter 
than  a  fire. — Longfellow. 

Three  removes  are  worse  than  it 
fire. — Franklin. 
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Fuffitive.  (f  A'ji-tiv)  a.  ilyine: 
uncertain;  volatile;  pcnth- 
ablc:  temporary;— N.  a  run- 
away ;  a  deserter  ;  —  atl. 
fu'BitivcIy:  n.  f  u'gitiTeneui 

Fuslemnn.  (fQ'{;l-maD)M.onc 
who  tlnlU  Holdiert. 

Fusue,  (fOg)  M.  a  cha»c  or 
MicccBi<)nn  in  inuiic. 

Fulcrum,  (  lul '  kruni )  h. 


prop  ; 

the 
fl  xctl 
pom  t 


1L« 

^nL^^  fl      vrhich 

^^^^•'^^■i       MK)Ve». 

Fn1fllI.(ful-HI')r  t  tuuccom- 
pl»h  ;  carry  into  effect ; 
complete  :— n.  fulttll  inent, 
perlomiance  i  completion. 

Ful^nt,(f  uljent)  a.  ithinios: 
ddrzhnir;  bn?ht ;—««/.  ful- 
eent'Iy;— M.  tnl'srency. 

Full,  ( ful )  rt.  having  all  it  can 
contain  ;  complete ;  tatu- 
flpd;  ocrupied;  aboundiunr; 
pcrfect;iitrons;  clear;  w.the 
whole;  complete  niearuro; 
—tuf.  fully;  quite;— r.  t.to 
thicken  and  ecour.at cloth; 
— iio.  fuller,  one  who  fulU 
cloth  ;  Mler'f-eafth.  a*oft 
clny.  which  absorb*  create; 
—titt.  fully,  entirely  ;— «. 
f  nll'nc»«,  repletion :  plenty. 

Full  blown,(ful'  bldn VI  fully 
expanded,  as  a  flower. 

Full-faced,  (f ul  •fit.t)  a.  hav- 
ing a  full  or  broud  face. 

Full-heartc(l.(fur-hirt-ed)  a. 
full  of  affection  or  courage; 
c  I  a  t  e  d  ;  —  a.  (^ill-orbed, 
round,  as  the  full  moon. 

Fulminate,  (ful'ml-nit)  r.  t. 
or  I.  to  utter  denunciation: 
to  explode  or  be  exploded 
with  n  loud  noiM;  to  iraue 
or  send  forth,  a»  a  sentence 
pr  decree  ;— M.a  compound 
of  expIoKiveocid  with  mer- 
ctiryt— M.  fulmina'tion,  de- 
nunciation of  cen»ure:loud 
explonon:  a. f ul  nnnating. 

Fulyome.  (ful'cuni)  a.  gmas ; 

,  difguttiUK;  nauaeout; 
fawning;— m/.  ful'tomely; 
— M.  ful  iiomene»«. 

Fulvous.  (  ful'vus  )  Fiilvid, 
f  fnl'vld)  a.  yellow  i  tawny. 

Fumble,  (f  um'bl )  »•. ».  to  door 
handle  awkwardly  t  poke ; 
—If,  fuin'bler,  a  bungler. 


Fume,  (fflm)  h.  amoke  t  Ta- 
pori  anything  unanbatan* 
tul ;  Tain  conceit ;  rage  t— 
V.  t.  to  ainoke;  to  throw  off 
m  vapor;  to  be  in  a 


Fumigate,  (f  u'mi-git)  v.  t.  to 
perfume  ;  dii^infect ;  —  n. 
xumiga'tion,  «xpo«ar«  to 
disinlcctinff  vapora  t  —  «. 
fmn'g.  rnodueing  f umca. 

Fun,  (f  *  a)  M.  aport;  glee. 

Functioi,  (  f nngk-aliun )  n. 
office;  employment ;  duty; 
power ;  the  peculiar  office 
of  any  part  of  the  body  or 
mmd;  the  purpose  of  any- 
thing;—<i.  functional,  ro- 
lating  to  any  bodil>' organ 
or  upecial  power. 

Functionary,  (fungk  ahun- 
ar-i)  M.  a  public  officer. 

Funa,(fund)N.a»tocki  cup!- 
tal ;  Hurplua  i—pl.  money ; 
funded  debts \  —  v.  (.to 
mense  a  debt  into  mtereat- 
beariuK  otock  or  lx>nd»  ;  to 
place  money  m  a  fund. 

Fundainent.(fun'da-ment)ii. 
the  seat  or  lower  part. 

Fundamental,(fun-da>nienf- 
at)  a.  denoting  a  founda- 
tion ;  primary  ;  essential; 
hnportant ;— «.  that  which 
•erven  as  a  btiaia  or  ground- 
work ;  an  esaential  doc- 
trine;—at/.fundament'ally. 

Funeral.  (fA'ner-al)  n.  a  bur- 
ial t  funeral  ceremonies  ;— 
a.  used  at  interments ;— a. 
/(rNe'»'ea/,dismfll ;  mournful 

Fungus.  (fung'gUB)  a.  an  or- 
der of  planbi,  including 
mushroom 8,  toadstools, 
mould.  &c.;  proud  flesh 
formed  on  wounds  i—/i/. 
fungi,  (f un'ji) ;— «.  fung'- 
ous,  soft;  spongy;  growing 
suddenly;  excrescent  ^-a. 
/M»i;*oirf,like  mushrooma. 

Funicle,  (fu'ni-kl)  n.  a  small 
cord;  a  fiber:  a.  funic'ular. 

Funnel,  (fun 'el)  m.  passage 
for  smoke,  ftc. ;  a  tunnel. 

Funnv,  'f  un'i)  n.  comical. 

Fur,  (fur)  ».  fine,  soft  hair ; 
skins  t  a  fur-like  CfMtmg 
on  the  tongue,  the  interior 
of  boilera,  Act— r.  (.to line 
with  fur ;  —  ».  f un'ier.  a 
dealer  m  fura  ;— a.  furr'y, 
covered  or  dressed  in  fur.  , 

Furbuh,  (fnKbish)  r.  (.  to 
clenn  ;  to  make  bright. 

Furbelow,  ifur'b^-lO)  n.  the 


fnnged  border  of  a  goiwa, 
*c.:— p/.  gaudy  array. 

Furcate,  (fuKkit)  a.  forked. 

Funous,  (f Ckn-UH)  a.  full  ot 
rage  :  mad  ;  violent ;— «rf. 
fu'nonsly:-'n.fu  nouanes». 

Furl.dur!)  v.t.  to  roll  up  and 
fasten,  as  a  sail  i  contract. 

Furlonp.lf  ur'lopg)  m  40  poles; 
one-ciirlith  of  a  mile 

Furlougn.  (fur  ht) «.  leave  of 
absence i—r.  (.  to  grant  tem- 
porary leave  of  absenee. 

Fu^lacc,(fur'ni^;N.an  oven, 
or  kettle  for  melting  ote» 
and  other  purposes:  u  lur^e 
stove,A!C..for  heatiug  build- 
ings ;  a  state  or  place  of 
grievouv  affiiction  or  woe. 

Furnish,  (fur'nikb)  v  (.  »up- 
ply  icquip  ;— M.  f  ur'nuber. 

Furniture,  (  fur'ni-tar  )  n. 
household  .goods  t  mova- 
bles: equipage:  decorations 

Furrow,  (fur'io)  m.  a  trench 
uiadeliv  a  plow  ;  a  groove  i 
a  wrinkle  on  the  face*— 1>. 
(.  to  treiK  h ;  to  wniikle. 

)^lrther.  (fur'ther)  a.  more 
distant ;  additional ;  —  ml. 
to  a  greater  distance  or  de- 
gree ;  moreover ;  —  v.  (.  to 
assut  ;  to  promote  ;  to  help 
forward:— iw.  f  ur'theraiice, 
advancement:  fur'therer,  a 
promoter,  —  atl.  fnrtheV' 
mart,  in  addition  ;  besides. 

Further  mOi^t,  Furthe»t,(f  ur- 
thest)a.  most  remote ;  ex- 
tienie  — a</.  mofct  distant. 

Furtive,  (furtiv)  o.  secret; 
fugitive  ^-«rf.  fur'tively. 

Fury,  (fft'ri)  m.  rage;  violent 
passion;  tumult  of  mind  i 
miftli.  one  of  the  three  god  • 
dessesof  vengeance; iience 
a  bad.  passionate  woman. 

Fuse.  (fQi)  r.  I.  or  i.  to  melt ; 
N.atubc  filled  with  powder, 
etcfor  flnng  minea,  shells. 
Jtc.'— fl.fus'iole.liqueflable; 
—n.  fusibility  quality  of. 

Fusee,  (f li'aJ)  m.  a  match  or 
segar  hght ;  fuse  :  spindle 
in  a  watch  or  clock  on 
which  the  chain  u  wound. 

Fusion,  (fd'zhun)  n.  state  of 
fluidity  from  heat ;  a  close 
union  of  things,  as  of  fac- 
tions in  polities,  etc. 

Fuss,  (fus)  n.  a  tumult  or 
bustle  about  small  matten; 
—a.  fuss  y^—ad.  f niVil  v. 

Fust,  (fust)  N.  the  shaft  of  a 
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A  Ai^  d««e  B  lot  to  40k 

A  tree  k  laovm  br  ^  ftvils.  «XKi 

A  tluBe  is  wortk  «lw(  It  wiU 


A  «^k  ttfMcf  >k«\  rt))  llk^  <y«^^ 

A  t^Wr  •C  bt««^  I*  II  ^vy   «,v^ 


UnBtlAM 


USi 


Funks  V  t\)  x\\  \  Hv  Uxrttwi « 


GAB,  (cab)  ii.MIe  talk  <-»•. 
f.yaV/'Jc,  talk  fu»t  t  c«ckk. 
Uubjudiiie,  (|{«b*iir<<l^u)  m.  a 
coi'*c  loot*  nnucnt 

G«bk>iu  (f** 
b  1  •  u  n  )  N. 
wickttr  b«a> 
kot  flIUd 
with  Mrth, 
u • e  d  for 
^hvU«r  fruin 
Itre-Mmu. 
0  tbiv.  vua'bl)  N.  th«  trlHngu- 

\ae  end  of  a  hou»e,  fto. 
Gud,  (gad)  N.  M  whipi— c.f  to 
ruve  I  iroailp  i^n.  ndd'vr. 
Gadfly,  (gad'ffi)  h.  ally  thut 
Ainwt  or  luya  «gg«  in  cattle. 
OsfT,  (go/)  N.  a  aiiiell  boniii. 
Oag,  (gng)  V.  t.  to  pr«vai)t 
•pcpch  by  force  I   to  Htop 
Itfjcialatlon  or  dvhat«  by  ar> 
bttrary  nileu  i  -  ii.    mniie. 
thing  lo  itop  the  mouth. 
Oagi*.  (gij)  M.  a  |)le«liie  or  up* 
curity  (  a  rule  of  inpatur* 
ing ;  that  by  which  one  la 
challenged;— o.f.  to  niedgwi 
to  mea»ure,  aa  a  conk. 
Oiiin,(gin)n  proflti  beneflti 
ad  ventage  I  opooited  to  loeai 
—  V.  t.  lo  obtain  i  reach  i 
d  ra  vrlo  on  e'a  party  f—» .  iV. 
gnina  or  gninTnga,  acquwl* 
tinnn  by  Mny  nieatia. 
Gainful,  (gin  ful)  (f.  advan* 
tr^fona  i   lucrative  i  •-  Off. 
grin'tuliri  a, niu  fuloeaet 
— /».  gflinleae.  lotting. 
CainMy,(gin'«i)  rJ.to  d^my  i 
to  contradjrt;— /I.  gatn'Miy 
er.  Fo  onpoeer  i  doubter, 
Gttnah,  (gkr'wh)  a.  gaud/ 1 
ahmryi  glaHng''— cr^.gMr* 

GmUskt)>$.imatnrrol  valk' 

in»  J  ntf  of  »pred  :  itep. 
Gaiter*.  (gAftr/ )  m,  f4,  %\yiw%. 
C«li.a!*1«>  n.  pMnpi  feeCiV'  i 
^  It/,  sa  •  gtMitt-flag. 


Milk^v  Wrtv  J  enx  •|»li»ndui 

««  einintiit  «,f«'n«blWH» 

0«K",  «||*.)  M.  Hilmiitf  wimt 

Urthtit,  vgal  )-ut)N,  ««V(a, 

Gall,  (NHwh  H    lulei  ^Tlt«^ 

nritm  mMligiuivi  h  ^miiid 

•Nured  l(,v  nibhlhgi  piiprva- 

eem«e  on  tMk  Irevm  -j.^  lo 

hint  the  likint  hnmui  ve», 

a«ll*nl,  (guMinl  )  M.  a  ninit 

of  fiiMhioMi  N  lover  i  ah  nI« 

tondant  i-i».  t  to  wait  nn  a 

ladv  i-ri.  civil  I  |N)|ile  i  n|. 

teiitlvv  in  IrtdifMi    ii,  |n|  . 

laiti.  hmve  i  nolilo  i      u«(, 

tul'laiiily  I  -M.  HAl-liiiidy, 
.raveiyi  iiiliviiiiTlIyi  ehlv 
a  ilo  «»»'mi(iii  to  lailiM. 

Oiilleon,(gnru.iiM)  M.e  lofly, 

^latgeHimiiulialili,. 

Gallery,  (giilrrl  >  n.  n  hn|. 
cony  I  a  long  bnaNNgK  i  the 
upper  floor  of  aouTa  In  • 
chun'h  or  tlie-aler  •  a  room 
for  exhihItioH  of  art  worka 

Oallev,  (tfeli)  „.%  low  (ittl- 
biuit  vraoel  i  a  friitm*  lo  re. 
cpive  tyjM'a  from  n  W/'^, 

Oalllr.  (tfnllk)  r>.  peilHlolng 
•o  (iaiiT,  now  rraiire, 

Gallinai'poiia,  (gNl-iria  ahua) 
/».  d»'oofiMg  burn  towta, 

Gallip«;t/g»ri-poO  rt,  e  palni. 

8ejl  »»nil  jri^/e*l  ;#««, 
»  lon^geriin)»,  fo«ir<|Marte 
all€«»n.  (g*l  lowi') «,  a  klod 
ofUffi  antrrow  rlM/on. 
Gallop,  /gal Up;  #*,  i,  to  U»p, 
a*  a  boftf  f  Ut  rl'le  nt  § 
•wift  pnrtii—n.  the  piwe  a| 
whMrh  a  h^rra^  ttttt$  when 
the  Utf9  ar*d  hind  feel  trw 
Hfled  U$f^h^  ellernelely  ( 

gaUn/f  -  ft  gAlJ/zpt/le',  a  ( 
•td»i/7nir  fii'^fff ,  »  n'lifii  t 
kio'l  */f  d*r»''»'  •  •>♦*>»,  ih«  I 


ji4ii%iaiitt 

tM»^»W»VM>^>^  hv*,sw^* 


t>«lvtn»am.  ft«l>*»,j|»mU. 

•  •»»»»«»«>«««  vlv»»«.W)|\,   s\y 

y^^\\^\y^^^\    K>     nuUU'   no,) 
e)u«k<i«>«t|  Mkvuhtt    «(   «,«( 

Vm|U,     »'    F  -0  VMMU#, 

GamiiK  i,^«»ml\i».  »  »Mi»lav 
l<«  UMMu'v  (tk  H«iu«>;  oi 
vhemv  i  •i^vi'mIhIi  t  «  f  io 
^V,V"•'♦'*'•'^'•Vl    »♦«  Minn 

GNMtlm«i«,  (tiMlii  h,vi  )  N  « 
MMMI    iMhl,  llM'tln;  M    IMM 

i««vM»ainlmn»iu.iine> 
fUiuM,  (Mttmltortx  N  kl 


HMgi  i.f;.vtiilni««.},ol|J| 

-   •'..  i./(»lt*Hp«(l|t|i.Vjlt, 


Of  ;k/we,  ff»i'i,9, 0.  a  gihh*i. 


.. .. .,.  IfMii  ■ml   „    , 
(iaml.K-l.  iNHihlnflt  if   |ha 
,  hind  Iftiida  hoMfiaal  A. 
•aine,  (uNhm  h    pU  ,  *"; 

llHke  III  M)«MIMIt(  I   Willi  NMt 

ftiMla  limilnlt  «  i  iin^^y 
fnr  momy  I  (o  *piMl|  »l 
M'tMHoM.  lite  ioNi'«it«e  I, 
|»leylMM  roMMO*!..*,  gHMie  - 
ilei,  entmihU  ,  iIumIki 

liNmcmmie,  (  M^mimo  i  <i, 
lt»7  I  ■iHotkHi  i.UhoI 

GNimHoi|,(t(tniHn/M  llif  jca 
Ofllilg),  of  a  i„,,|  f,Mjl 
•m  •ntolii.d  or  il/inh  a 
a«<rlo  «>omi.<  »ly U  tfliH\knt 
oreleoOoM  fNlHiJilef]  (» 
h.M.oM    ,„.     ,,,„,,|,^       ,7 

WM/'h   la  llich'lofH  ».«j(«.» 
"nil  WhUmilH  ,'     II  \u')vn\ 

n«/l«'*iM  mo<M  ititntPti,  /ktu 

Ganger  /|r«n  4#m//  Hi^t  rrM<« 

of  nj*!  |^<^fl(w  ko'd 
Geoir-  //j/tofr  «    a  »^«w  ♦  # 

•*>  M  e  /»*^"^,  §H0mM  I 


e/*fii  _     ..  _  .. 
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A  trick  of  law  has  no  less  power 
than  the  wheel  of  fortune  to 
lift  men  up  or  cast  them  down. 
— Sm  Thomas  Moorib. 


God's    glowms;    covenant    (the 

rainbow). 
A  truly  great  man  borrows  no 

luster  from  splendid  ancestry. 
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mortificMtion  of  flesh  ;— a. 

gnn'^renouf.  tnortiflod. 
6angwiiy,(^ng'wa>>{.  a  wnj 

or  paxsRgc  111  or  to  n  ship.JtEC. 
Ganoid. (ganoid)  n.  one  of 

an  order  of  fishes  having 

•hiinng  enamelled  scales. 
Gaol,  (iai) II.  n  pnboii ;  jail. 
Gap.  (gap)  n.  patroge;  hiatus. 
Gape,  (gap)  <*.  i.  to  open  the 

inotith  wide  i  to    gaze    at 


vith  wonder  .  to  be  open, 

.^art))»>  clothes:  Habit 

Garbage.  (parh'Aj)  n.  otfuU  of 


like  n  gap:  n  act  of  gnping. 
Garb,  (gart)} n  clothes:  Habit. 


annuals ;  rft(w«  inattei 

Garble,  (par'bl)  i-.  t.  to  select 

what  may  serve  our  own 

{mrpose:  to  mutilate  a  wri- 
mg  or  nui<i»tate  anything : 
— N.  gar'blfr.  taUifier. 

Gar(len,(gardn)ii.an  enclos- 
ure for  the  cultivation  of 
plants,  fruits,  and  flowers. 

Gardening,  (gardn-ing)  n. 
horticulture;  theart  of  lay- 
ing out  and  tilling  gardens; 
— «.  gar'dener,  cultivator. 

Gansle.  (g*r'gO  »'•  ''  to  wash 
the  throat,  preventing  the 
liquid  from  going  down  by 
cxpeUing  air  against  it  :— 
It.  ■  liquid  for  the  throat 

Garland,  (gar^iand)  n.  floral 
wreath:  book  of  selections. 

Garlic,  (gir'lik)  ii.  a  plant 
with*  bulbous  root. 

Garment,  (gor'nient)  n.  an 
^Tticle.of  clothing ;  dress. 

Gamer,  (gii^ner)  n.  a  store- 
house for  grain  ;— r.  t.  to 
■tore  $  ret  knowledge,  Ac. 

Gamet.(gar'net)ii.  a  precious 
stone,  usually  red. 

Garnish,  (gir'nish)  r.  t.  to 
adoni ;  to  decorate,  as  a 
dish  :— «.  decoi-ation  ;  —  n. 
gar'niture.  ornament. 

Garret,  (g&r'et)  m.  a  top  floor. 

Garrison,  (gar'i-sn)  ».  body 
of  troops  m  a  fort  t  a  forti> 
fled  place :— r.  t.  to  place 
soldiers  in  a  gamsou. 

Gnrrote.Cgar-iOf)  m.  mode  of 
strangling  bv  a  brass  col- 
lar tightened  by  a  screw, 
whose  point  enters  the  spi- 
nal marrow  ;—t\,  t.  to  sud- 
denly render  insensible  by 
timi  -  strangulation  and 
then  rob  t—n.  garrOt'er. 

Garrulity,  (gar-iiri-ti).garrft« 
lousncM,(n^s)ii.  loquacity; 
—a.  gaKrolous,  talkative. 


Garter,  (gaKtcr)  n.  a  band  to 
hold  UP  a  stocking ;  an  or- 
der of  Knighthood 

Gas,  (  gas)  n.  an  aenfomi 
^elastic  fluid,  especially  that 
obtained  from  coal;  had  air. 
— «.  grvTeOM,  denoting  gas. 

Gasconade,  (gas-kon>&d')  u.  a 
boasting  or  bragging  ;  bra- 
vado ;— t'.  I.  to  boast ;  blus- 
ter ;— II.  or  a.  gnsconad'ing. 

Gas-fitter,  (ga»'flt-er)  n.  one 
who  fit>s  ga»-pipcs,bracket8, 
and  burners  for  lights. 

Gash,  (gnsh)  i>.  t.  to  cut  deep, 
esp.  into  flesh :— »i.  wound. 

Gasometer,  Cgas-om'et-vr;  n. 
lubtrumcnt  for  measuring 
gaM  :  a  phtce  to  hold  gas. 

Gasp,  (gasp)  r.  i.  ort.  too)>en 
the  mouth  to  catch  breath  ; 
to  breathe  convulsively  ;— 
N.  a  paintui  breathnig. 

Gastnr.  (cas  trik)  a.  belong- 
ing to  the  stomach. 

Gaktronomy,  (cas-ti-on'om-i) 
M.  artor  science  of  good  liv- 
ing ;—/i.  giihtronomic.  per- 
taining to  eatmi;  ordinmg. 

Gate,  (gat)  m.  a  laiTje  door « 
pasiKige  into  a  house,  field, 
or  indo«»Uie  ;— n.  gate  way. 

Gatlier,(gath'er)  v.  t.  or  i.  col- 
lect ;  acquire  :  plait;  learn 
by  inference  :  assemble  or 
muster :  increaKC  i  suppu- 
rate ;— II.  a  plait  or  fold  in 
cloth,  made  by  drawing  the 
thread  through;— iw.  gath- 
erer, a  gleuner:  gath'ering, 
a  crowd  t  accumulation. 

Gaudy,  (gawd'i)  a.  showy  ; 
ostentatiously  fine  :  —  ad. 
gaud  ily  r— B.  gaud'iness. 

Gauge,  (gij)  '*•  /•  to  measure 
the  ccmlents  of  any  vessel: 
estimate  ability:'— ii.  stand- 
ard;—ii».  gaug'cr,  gauging. 

Gaunt,  (gant)  a.  lean  ;  tliin  ; 
having  a  pinched  look;— a. 
gaunt'iy  ie^n.  gaunt'ness. 

Gauntlet,  fflnutlet)  n.  a  lonir 
glov. 
cover    fr*v 
ing  th    ^.   v-T 
wri>t.      \ 

Gau  zc  . 
(gawz> 
n.  thui 
silk  or 
linen  ;— a.  gauz'y,  light. 

Gawk,  (gawk)  ■.  a  cuckoo ; 
a  simpleton  ^Aff.  gawk'y, 
foohflli;  clnmay  }^gaialy, 


Gav,(ga)  a,  cheerful,  merry; 
snowy;  spoitivc;  biig'.it  ;— 
at/,  gai'ly.  gayly:— H.  cay' 
cty,  g:iy  ness,  liveliness. 

Gaze,  (gaz)  v.  i.  to  look  in- 
tently :— <f.  fixed  or  eager 
look  ;  the  object  gazed  at ; 
— «.  gtix' tug-Mock,  a  person 
exposed  to  public  cunasity 

Gazelle,  (g:(-zel')  n.  a  small 
species  of  antelope  with 
beautiful  dark  eyes. 

Gazetteer,  (gnz'et-ter)  ii.  a 
geographical  dictionary. 

Gear,  (geri  n.  apparatus ; 
hamcKs;  dress;— »?,  Mo  put 
in  geor,  as  machinery  or 
horses:- w.gear'ing.  a  train 
of  toothed  wheels.  &c. 

Gelutine,  (jerii-tln)  a.  eon- 
croteaniinal  substance;— a. 
gflttt'iMom,  like  JcUy. 

Geld,  (geld)  t'. /.  to  deprive 
of  an  essential  part;  to  cas- 
trate:—m.  gelding,  a  cas- 
tnited  animal,  esp.  a  horse. 

Gchd.  (iel  id)  «.  t  old  :  icy. 

Gem.  (jem)  m.  any  precious 
stone,  especially  when  cut: 
anything  extremely  valu- 
able or  attractive  s— i*.  t.  to 
adorn  with  jewels. 

Gennni.  (jemi-ni)  n.  pi.  a 
constellution  of  two  bright 
stars.  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Geminous.  (fcrn'm-us)  a.  m 
hot.,  double  <  in  pairs. 

Gemmation.  (jem-m4shun) 
n.  time  or  form  of  budding 
in  plants :  otljf.  eemin  &  c. 
havini!  bud*:  ceminuir- 
ous.  producing  buds:  gem 
mip'arouH.  in  zonl.,  repro- 
ducing by  buds  growing  on 
the  lK»dy  :— «.  iiemm'ule,  a 
little  f:cin  or  leaf -bud. 

Gender,  (jen'der)  »i.  sex, 
male  or  female  \  in  ftraitt., 
difference  of  a  word  to  ex- 
press sex:  r.  t.to  engender. 

Genealog}'.  ( icn-e-al  o-pi  ». 
hn»tor/  of  the  def-oent  of 
families:  pedigree  of  a  par- 
ticular person  or  Irtinily:— 
a.  genealojr'ical;— M.  g.-'ne- 
al'ogist.  family  hibtorian. 

Cieneral.  (i*"«-*f-*l>  '»•  *^"'n- 
mon:  punlic  ;  not  special; 
notiYstricted ;  loose;  vague:, 
the  whole  orchief  part;— m. 
commander  of  an  army  ;— 
H.  generalissimo:— N.gen'- 
eralship.  military  skill. 

GeaeraUty,  Uen<«r>ari4i)  n. 
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A  viae  bears  three  g^rapes;  the 
first  of  pleasure,  the  second  of 
drunkenness,  and  the  third  of 
repentance. — ^Anacharsis. 


A  voluntf  ry  burden  is  no  burden, 

A  virtuous  woman  is  a  jewel  to 

her  husband.  [trees. 

A  violent  storm  uproots    lofty 
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itUte  of  bving general;  the 
irreate«t  part :  the  bulk. 

Generaiizf.  (jeirer-al-iz)'?.  /. 
to  oiTau;(tf  unil«r  gfiieral 
lieutlM:  t«i  infer  from  one  or 
few  theiiatureof  the  whole 
clakH ;  —  M.  geiicrahza'tion. 
a  c«>iii|irchvndiii2  iiiaiiy 
things  under  a  leeneral  de- 
■crtption  or  roninion  itaiue; 
avoidance  of  detail. 

Generally.  ( jen'er-al-Ii )  a*i. 
extensively;  u«ualiy  t  niobt 
frc^ueutly ;  in  Keneral. 

Genemte.  (jen'er-it)  v.  t.  to 
procreate  :  originate. 

Generation,  ( jen-er.4'i»hun  ) 
n.  a  race;  a  family  t  an  age; 
the  people  of  the  tame 
penoa  i  origination  ;  that 
which  m  brought  into  life  ; 
a.  generative,  prolitic  {— n. 
gcn'erator.  prouucer. 

Generoaity.  (jen-er^M'i-ti)  n. 
hberahty:  noblencM  of  na- 
ture ;  magnaniinity. 

Generous.  (j<^n'er-us)  a.  Ub< 
eral :  open -hearted :  cour. 
ogeous ;  of  a  noble  nature; 
invigorating  in  ita  nature, 
a*  wine;— m/.  gen'eroualy  i 
— w.  geu'eroutneM. 

GeneaiK.  (ien'e-si«)  n.  origin 
or  production  ;  Biblical  ac- 
count of  the  Creation. 

Genial.  ( j6'ni-al  )  a.  enjoy- 
able«  healthful:  cheering: 
merry  :—«</.  genially ;— iia. 
ginial'ity,  ge'ninlneaa. 

Geniculute.  (je-nik'i\-lat)  a. 
in  iMtt.,  bent  abruptly,  like 
the  knee:  jointed;  knotted. 

Genitals.  (jen'i-talz)N.  /'/.  the 
exterior  organn  of  genera- 
tion : — n.  geit'ital. 

Genius.(ji'nMii»)N.a  good  or 
evil  Npint:— ;>/.  Ge'nii. 

Genius,  (jen'yus)  n.  nature  i 
dixpoHitioni  a  man  of  great 
mental  power* :  peculiar 
coii»titutiou  or  rharacterof 
anything ;—/»/.  Gin'iutet. 

GeuA  d'anneii.  (zhin-dami') 
N.  French  armed  police. 

Genteel.(Jen-til')  o.  polwhcd 
in  manner*  t  |N>hte ;  wcU- 
bred  ;—atl.  genteel'ly. 

Gentile,  (Jen'til)  N.  any  one 
not  a  Jew  t— «.  heathen. 

Gentle,  (ien'tl)  a.  mild  «  do- 
cile: not  rough  in  mannertt 
soothing;  good-tempered; 
ea«y  %  —  ml.  gent'ly:  —  h$. 
fen'tlenca«.amubility ;  gem- 


tle/olht.  well-bred  people: 
ffrattl'ttv,  gtnnl  brveUllig. 

Gentleman,  (jt-nti-nian)  m. 
a  man  of  phkI  brt^dmg, 
educMtiuii.  iiud  politeneM : 
in  /«/.  Kcutleaicn.  a  word  uf 
addrei*  :  —  fhui.  ^vn  '  tie- 
woman  \—u.  uvn'tkiimnly, 
polite;  M.  gen'tlemanliiieiiH. 

Gentry,  (jeu'tn;M.  well-bred, 
educated  people  — applied 
in  deruion  to  those  who 
affect  fiupenonty. 

Genuflection,  (jeii  -  Q  flek'- 
ithun)  N.  act  of  kneeling. 

Genuine.  tjen'u-m>  a.  free 
from  adulteration  ;  real ; 
pure;--<i(/.  gen'uiiiely,  nat- 
urally;—«.  gen'uineneM. 

Genua.  (je'nu6)  M.  a  cla»*  of 
many  Hi>eciea  ;  />/.  Gviierat 
—a.  gener'ic.  pertaining 
to  a  group  of  Mveral  spe- 
cie* with  common  cliarac- 
teri^ticit  ;—<«/.  gener'ically. 

Geocentric,  (je-o-»eu'tnk)  a. 
denoting  the  position  of  a 
celevtial  object  a*  Keen  from 
the  earth,  being  the  center. 

Geode.  (Je'od)  n.  in  mm.,  a 
rounded  nodule  of  fctone 
containing  a  Miialler  con- 
cretion lying  lootie  within. 

G(>ode*y,  ( je-od'e-iti  )  »#.  a 
brancli  of  land-iiurveying 
which  allow*  for  the  curva- 
ture of  the  earth. 

Geogno»y,  (  je-og'no-si  )  n. 
knowledge  or  ftudy  of  the 
fttructuie  of  the  crut>t  of 
the  earth  in  reB|)ect  to  the 
lan{e  nnneml  ma*)»ert. 

Geogony,  (  je-og'o.ni )  /*.  the 
science  of  the  fomintion  of 
the  earth  :— <i.  g«»gon  ic. 

Geographical.  (  j*-o-gmrik- 
aDa.relatingto  (teography: 
— ml.  gcograph'ically. 

Geography,  (  j*-«^'ra-fl  )  w. 
de«criptloii  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  its  inhabitant*: 
a  book  eontnining  it :— m. 
iftog  rnphf,  n  wnterof.  *c. 

Geo'ogy,  ( je-ol'o-j* )  m.  the 
science  of  the  structure  of 
the  earth,  us  to  its  rocks, 
strata,  minerals,  Ac. :  —  a. 
geolog'ical :— N.  geolo'gist 

Geometry,  (  je-om'e-tri  )  ». 
science  of  quantity  and 
mensuration :— a.  geomet'- 
rical  x—ad.  geoniet'rically ; 
— «».  g^ometric'ian,  geom'- 
cter,  one   versed    in   the 


measurenifnt  of  lines  sur- 
face* and  kolid*,  with  their 
vanouh  p:'t)|ie  tieK  kc 

Geoponic.  (al)  f  je-o-|Mtii'ik  > 
a.  jiertauimif  to  tilling  the 
earth  :— n.  finy.  geopon'ics. 

Georanu^  (je-o-ra'ma)  n.  a 
spherical  chamber  with  a 
general  view  of  the  earth 
on  It*  in  nor  ail  rf  ace. 

Geon;iu,  (iurj'ik)  m.  a  rural 
poem  i—u.  relating  to  agri- 
culture or  rustic  affairs. 

Geranium,  (ji-ri  ni-um)  n.  a 
gen  us  of  f  ragraii  i  flowering 
plants  with  Ion g»eed  lobes. 

Germ,  (jemi)  m.  a  seed-bud ; 
flrst  principle :  ongin. 

German,  (j'f'man)  genuine, 
(jdr-mftn')  n.  of  the  flntde- 
gree;  closely  allied  :  fit. 

German-silver.  (ier'man-«U'« 
ver)  M  an  alloy  of  copper, 
zinc  and  nickel. 

Germinate.  (j«rm'in-it>  v.  i. 
to  bud  ;  sprout ;  begin  to 
grow ;— a.  germination  i— 
a<(;«.  genn'inant,  sprout- 
ing :  germ  inal.  original. 

Gestation.  ( jes-tik'khun  )  n. 
act  of  carrying  young  id 
the  womb:— u.  ges'tatory. 

Ge>iticulate.(ies-tik'u-lat)  v.%. 
to  u»e  emphatic  motioni«i  to 
play  antics  ;— r.  t.  to  repre- 
sent by  action  :— u.  gestic- 
ula'tion,  motions  ;  antics  ; 
»</>«. gestic.  ge»tic'ulatory. 

Gesture,  (jcs'tur)  n.  motion 
of  the  arms  or  body,  as  in 
speaking  {,  posture ;  action 
exprei>*ive  of  pa^ion. 

Get.  (get)  r.  t.  to  gain  :  win  ; 
learn  ;  reach  ;  persuade :  to 
beget,  as  a  colt ;— r.  i.  to  ar- 
rive nt  any  place,  state  or 
condition ;  to  go:  to  become 
frVz-ff/,  to  reach;  get-ofi'.  to 
csciiiw  :  {/e^o'i.  to  proceed: 
advance  ;  g^i  over,  to  sur 
mount;  ytrt  through,  to  fln 
uh:  get  up.  to  arise  :  to  as- 
cend :— M.  get'tmg.  gam. 

Gewgaw,(gu'gaw)N.a  bauble 

Geyser,  (gi'ser)  n.  a  boiling 
spouting  mineral  spring. 

Ghastly.  ( gast'lt )  a.  d«:ath- 
like:  very  pale:  hideous; 
—n.  ghast'liness.  paHor. 

Gherkin,  (ger'kin)  n.  a  small 
pickling  cucumber. 

Gnost.  (giHt)  M.  a  spirit  ap- 
pearing after  death;  the 
soul  ofnian:— a.  ghostlike. 
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A  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  (t.  ^., 

an  enemy  in  disguise). 
Avoid   a  remedy  that  is  worse 

than  the  disease. 


Avoid  popularity;  it  has  many 
snares,  and  no  real  benefit. 

Avoid  the  ford  in  which  your 
friend  was  drowned. 
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{(luMt'ly,  spiritual;  i^hahtly; 
pale;  pertaiiiiii!;  to  appari- 
tion* :— rt.  slioiit  hiiCM. 

GhunI,  imntn  n.  a  ileiiuni  fa- 
bled  to  leed  on  the  dead. 

Giant,  (jraiil)  n.  a  man  of 
{irvat  ktature;— a.  |ri;;aii'tic. 
imtneiike;— M.  pnnt'ew. 

Giblieri>«h.(iriirer-ihh)N.  rap- 
id inarticulate  speech;  noii- 
Kcnsc ;— «(.  unmeaning- 

Gibbet,  (jib'et)  a.  a  gallown  ; 
— ♦'.  t.  to  ban;:  or  execute 
for  cnine:  expose  to^hanic. 

Gibb«>8e,(;;ib-bos)<t.  htuttpe.'l. 

GibbouK.  (;;ib'iiH)  a.  pro^u* 
bcniut;  convex,  as  a  nearly 
firil  iiKion:— <i'/.ipbb'c»usly; 
n.gibb'ousness,  roundness. 

Gibe,  (jib)  V.  t.  or  t.  to  rail : 
sneer ;  to  taunt :  to  cost  re- 
proaches ;  N.  Hcoff  i  taunt ; 
contempt  :—ad.  s;ib'in{;]v. 

Giblets,  (jib'lets)  n.///.  the  in- 
tcmal  eatable  parts  of  a' 
fowl,  rut  off  before  cook- 
tnj; ;— a.  ffib'let,  liver,  &c. 

Giddy,  istd'i)  a.  volatile; 
dizzy;  whirlinz:  thought* 
lebH ;  —  ad.  inddily  ;  —  n. 
nddiness.  vertigo ;  levity. 

Gift,  (gift)  «.  a  gratuity  ;  of- 
fering; endowment:  qual- 
ity: faculty;  the  act  of  piv- 
m;;;— »'.  t.  to  endow  with 
an  V  power  or  faculty  ;~a. 
Kift'ed,  talented  ;  rmart. 

Gi-.:.  (?ig)  n.  a  \\%\\t  carriage ; 
a  long,  light  boiit. 

GiHuntic.  (ji-gan'tik)  a.  like 
a  giant ;  enormous  :  great ; 
—n*l  gigan'tically,  hugely. 

Giggle,  (gig'l)ft.a  laugh  with 
aliort  catches  of  the  voice 
or  breath ;— r.  i.  to  laugh 
in  a  Killv  manner. 

Gild,  (gild)  V.  t.  to  overlay 
with  gold  or  gold  color ,  to 

,  adorn  with  luster;— M.gild'. 
ing,  gold  laid  on  any  sur- 
face for  ornament;— 41.  gilt, 
bricht »  gilt-ttlgeil.  gilded, 
■s  leaves;  first-clami. 

Gill,  (jil) «.  X  of  a  pint 

Gill.(gil)  n.  organ  of  respira- 
tion in  fishes  :  the  flap  be- 
low the  bill  of  n  fowl. 

Gilly -flower,  (jiri-flow'er)  n. 
a  plant;  wall-flower. 

Gimcmck.  (jim'krak)  n.  toy; 
tnvinl  mechanism,  [auger. 

Gimlet,  (gini'let)  i*.  a  small 

Gunp.  (gimp)  n.  a  silk  twist 
or  lace ;  a  trimming. 


Gm,  (jin)  n.  a  spirit  distilled 
from  grain  :  a  machine  ;  a 
snare ;— r.  /.  to  clear  cotton 
of  Its  seed  :  tu  trap,  snare. 

Ginger,  (jin'jer)  n.  a  plant 
with  a  Tuit.  spicy  root :— «. 

Jin'gerbread.  a  i*weet  cake 
avo:e<l  with  ginger. 

Gingerly  .(jiu'jei-lDfK/.  cue- 
fully;  not  severely. 

Ginghnm,  (gtu;;'ha'in)  n.  a 
kind  of  cotton  cloth  of  yarn 
dyed  iK-lore  being  woven. 

Giphv.  (jip'M)  M.  a  race  of 
people  generally  engaged 
in  strolliiiB  and  telling  for- 
tunes; a  siv  woman. 

Giraffe,  (zhc-Fof',  jcraf)  n. 
the  ea- 
rn elo  ■ 
p  a  r  d  1 
the  tall- 
est of 
oniinaU 

Gird, 
(gerd)., 

r.  to 
gibe;  t 
round 
sur- 
round.~.  , .    ,. 

Girder,  (gerd'er;  M.  the  pnn- 
cinol  beam  in  a  floor,  kc. 

Girdle,  (gerd'l)  n.  that  which 
Kirdri  or  encircles ;  a  band 
for  the  waist ;  enclosure  : 
zone ;  a  horizontal  line  in 
the  setting  of  jewelry;— r. 
t.  to  bind.  OR  with  a  girdle; 
tooiifl»»sc:  to  make  0  circu- 
lar inciaion.oif  tliron:;h  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  to  kill  it. 

Girl,  (gerl)  n.  a  female  child, 
or  a  young  woman  :— «. 
girl'tfh,  youthful. giddy;— 
ait.  girriKhly,chilaiiihly;— 
n.  girrishnesa.  triviality. 

Girlhood,  (gerl'hood)  ».  the 
state  of  a  girl :  pertaining 
to  the  youth  of  a  female. 

Girth,  (gerth)  n.  a  strap  for 
a  saddle :  a  circular  band- 
age ;  circumference  of  a 
tree  ;  waist  meosure. 

Gist,  (jist)  H.  the  main  point, 
or  pith  of  anything. 

Give,  (giv)  r.  t.  or  ».  to  be- 
stow :  to  make  n  present ; 
yield  to  pressure  ;  grant « 
utter  t  render,  as  thanks  ; 
show,  as  a  result.— 6'tr« 
chatie,  topursue:(fii>r/nr/A, 
to  emit ;  publish  ;  give  im, 
to  yield; 91  re  ovtr,  to  cease; 


aire  place,  to  make  room 
for  another  ;  gtae  up.  to 
abaudon  t—na.  giv'er.  a  do- 
nor :  gir'ing.  bestowing. 

Gizzard.(gix'rd)N.  the  stom- 
ach of  a  fowl  or  bird. 

Glacier,  (gla'»hcr)  n.  mass  of 
ice.&c,  in  the  hollows  and 
oo  the  slopes  of  lofty 
mountains,  which  often 
slides  down  to  the  plains  ; 
— «.  giac'ial.  icy;  frozen. 

GIncis.  (gla'si^)  n.  a  gentle 
slope,  or  sloping  hank,  as 
ill  iortification«:  thatwhich 
ID  hlippery.  like  ice. 

Glad,  (glad)  a.  affected  with 
Dleasure  ;  pleased  ;  cheer- 
ful; bright;— ('./.gladden, 
to  make  glad  ;  to  cheer  ;— 
fut.  gladly :— n.  glad'nees. 

f  i  ade.  (g!id)  n.  an  open, 
grassy  space  in  a  wood. 

Gladiator,  (glad'i-i-tor)  n.  a 
Roman  fcword-player ;— a. 
Ijladiator'ial.prize-tightuig. 

^>  adiole.  (glad'i-ol)  n.  the 
iword-lily.    (/...  »l(if/iolu».) 

..  :MUonic.(glad'hum)a.  gay, 
joyous ;—»«/.  glad'MMiiely; 
-«.  glad'Nonieness.  glee. 

Glance,  (glann)  n.  a  sudden 
shoot  or  light;  o  momen- 
tary view  ;— I'.  /.  or  t.  to 
dart  a  ravof  light  or  splen- 
dor ;  to  «natch  a  bird's-eye 
view  ;  to  fly  o  T  obhqueljr  ; 
iniike  a  pu(w>iiig  allusion:— 
m/.clanc'ingly, transiently. 

Gland,  (glona)  h.  ajiecreting 
organ  in  aniinnU  and 
nlants:~tr  glandiform. 

Glanders,  (glnn'derz)  m.  pi 
nil  influenza  of  horses. 

Glanduliferous.(glan-du-lif'- 
cr-iis)  n.  bearing  acorns. 

Glandular,  G  1  a  n  d  u  I  o  u  s . 
(gland  u-luK)  a.  consiHtmg 
of  or  like  glands;  n.  glaus. 

Glare,  (gl&r)  ii.  a  bright  daz- 
zling light ;  flercc,piercing 
look:— r.  ».  to  dazzle  the 
sight;  to  look  with  piercing 
eyes;  to  lie  ot^teiitatioiisly 
splendid  :— /i.slar'iug,  pal- 
pablc;hnrefaeed  ;notorious; 
— fK/.  glaringly,  patently  ; 
— 'I.  gl.ir'ingncs8.  lioldncss. 

Glass,  (glas)  m.  a  transparent 
substance  for  windows, 
mirrors,  tumblers,  tele- 
scopes, kc. ;  in  pi.  spectaclea 
or  glasses  i  the  oiiantity 
of  liquid  a  glass  holds;— a. 
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Away  goes  the  devil  when  he 
finds  the  door  shut  against 
him.  [diers. 

Away  from  the  battle  all  are  sol- 


A  twig  in  time  becomes  a  tree. 
The  last  ounce  (or  feather)  breaks 
the  camel's  back.  [back. 

A  little  more  breaks  a  horse's 
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made  of  glass. :  vitreous  ;— 
«#.    {(Iai»>  y  glass-hke  :— ns. 

f;UsK'iueM.  glaiM'blowins. 
aucouK.  (glaw'ku»)  a.  oi  ft 
M>a-srcen  color  or  bloom. 

\jlaze,  (gift 2)  r.  t.  to  fur- 
iii»h  arith  glatw  ;  t«  give  a 
gloKityMurfaceto;— N  gifts'- 
ff.  oiu'  who  rets  and  fixes 
wiiidoMT-iElaKS  :— ««.  glaze, 
or  ^Isi'ing,  the  vUreous 
coating  on  |)uttery  :  any 
fhlning  exterior  i  in  painN 
ing.  sfnii-tmn«parent  col- 
ors put  thnity  over  others 
to  modifv  the  effect. 

Glesnt.  (  glem  }  n.  a  small 
vtream  of  light  ;— c.  i.  to 
shinci  toAaxh:  a  gleam'y, 
flnf>hing.  darting  light. 

Glean,  (glen)  r.  /.  to  gather 
the  remains  of  a  harvest  ; 
to  pick  up  ;— M.«.  glean'er, 
glean 'ing,  act  of  collecting 
what  IS  thinly  scattered ; 
pi.  m  formation  or  knowl- 
edge from  various  sourceti. 

Glehe.  (gl«h)  m.  turt :  soil « 
church  land  ;— «.  gicb'ouM. 

Glee,  (gk)  M.  loy;  merri- 
ment i  a  Kong  III  parts. 

Gleeful,  (gle'ful)  a.  laugh- 
ing ;  gay ;—«»/.  gleefully. 

Glen,  (glen)  it.  a  narrow 
valley  worn  by  a  nver  j  a 
space  between  hills. 

Glin,  (ghb)  (I.  smooth ;  slip- 
pery }  voluble  :— rtf/.  glib*- 
ly  ;  M.  ghb'ness, kKiuacitr. 

Glide,  (ifhd)  i'.  i.  to  slide 
smoothly  and  esKitv:  flow 
gt  ntly  :  pass  rapidly;— n. 
a  >>lidtng  i—nrf.  giid'ingly. 

Glimmer,  (ghm'er)  o.  i.  to 
khoot  scattered  rays  i  to 
bum  or  appear  faintly  ;— 
w.  feeble  rays  of  hght*.  faint 
knowledge  -.—n  ghmmer- 
ing.  a  faint  view  or  idea  ;  a 
hint ;  fleeting  enjoyment  i 
foint  light  or  likeness. 

Glimpse,  (glimps)  n.  slight 
view;  mkling ;  foretaste. 

Glisten,  (glis'n)  r.t.  to  spar- 
kic  with  light:  shine. 

Glitter,  (glit'er)  r.  t.  to  snar- 
kle  with  light;  to  be  splen- 
did and  showy;— n.  lunter  i 
bnlliance  ;  splendor  i  — a 
glitt'enng.  shining  :  bril- 
liant ;— Of/  gtitt'eringlv. 

Oloat,  ( gldt )  V.  I.  to  stare 
with  strong  desire  ;  enjoy. 

Oiobfttc  (glAi)'&t)  a.  round. 


Globe,  (gl6b)  n.  a  round 
bodyt  i 
sphere  : 
bftUtth^^ 
earth  ;— 
a.  glob' 
6se. 
glob'u 

lar, 
glob'u- 

lous, 

round  i—att.  giob  uiarl/  — 
N<(.  ffMtnlcu'^ttff,  y/o-Vi^  itft. 
snhencity  ;  gM/uie^  ft  little 
globe  or  round  partit-lc 
of  sugar,  ftc,  generally 
medicutcd ;  corpuscle. 

Glomerate.  ( glom'er-ftt  >  v.  t 
to  gather  into  a  ball .— «i. 
growing  m  rounded  forms: 
~R.  glomera'tion.  massing. 

Gloom,  (gloom)  >i  darkness; 
obsrurity :  sorrowful  as- 
pects depression  of  spirits: 
nielnncholy  ;— r.  i.  to  be 
•iillen  or  dejected  s  —  a. 
gloom'y, dark:  dun;  sad:— 
Of/,  gloom 'ily:— MS.  gloom'- 
mess,  sullenneHx;  obscur- 
ity :  gtootti  mg,  twilight. 

Glorify,  (rflori-li)  v.  t.  to 
make  glorious;  to  extol:  to 
praise t  honor;  exalt:  wor- 
ship :  —  N.  glonfica'Aion. 
praise ;  celebration  i  pride. 

Glonoiis.  (gl6'ri-us)  a.  illus- 
trious :  splendid ;  renown- 
ed;  possessing  or  confer 
ring  qualities  wortliy  of 
glory:— «»/  glo'nously. 

Glory,  (glo  n)  m.  bnghtneas; 
splendor  ;  honor  i  luster ; 
elonous state:  fame;  halo  : 
heaven  ;  pride;  arrogance: 
— r.  I.  to  exult;  Ixmst ;  to 
he  proud  of  anything:— n 
glo'rving,  l)o.i>.ting.  etc.;— 
a.  gfo'ncd.  illustnous.  lie. 

Gloss,  (glos)  N.  brightness: 
superficial  luster;  external 
ihow  :  a  specious  appear- 
ance or  representation  ;  nn 
explanatory  remnrk:  com- 
ment;—r.*.  to  give  otitside 
luster  to;  render  plausible; 
poUiate  ;  mtcrpret :— /».  i. 
eomment  disingenuously. 

Glossary,  (glos'ar-i)  «.  a  dic- 
tionary of  obscure  or  an- 
tiquated words;— rt.  ginmi'- 
rial,  giving  explanations. 

Glossy.  (  glos'i )  a.  smftoth 
and  shmingi  n.  gloss'incss. 

Glottis,  (glot'is)  M.  narrow 


cleft  or  tongue  m  the  lar* 
vnx,  to  fonu  the  voice. 

TrEiive  (gluv)  H.  a  cover  for 
the  baud  and  fingers. 

Glow,  (glo)  r.  I.  to  exhibit  ft 
strong,  bright  color;  shine 
vitliout  flame :  to  feel 
great  heat  of  body  ;  to  be 
Hushed  with  heat,  anima- 
lion  or  blushes  to  be  ar- 
dent or  passionate  ;  —  m. 
a  white  heat  i  brightness ; 
pasitiun :— M.glow'iiig.higb 
ly  coloredj~<W.glow'ingly 

Gloze,  (gl6z)  r.  I.  to  flatter : 
wheedle  to  explain  ;— r. 
t.  to  smooth  over ;  palliate. 

Glue  -<glu)  »•  ft  tenacious 
aniranrHuo^tance ;— »?.  /.  to 
cement  with  glue  ,  unite. 

Glum.   ( glum  )  a.   sullen  : 

f;rave :  gloomy »  frowning, 
ut.  (glut)  ('.  t  to  cloy  :  to 
overload  ;  fill  to  saUety  j- 
N.  more  than  enough. 

Gluten,  (gluten)  n.  a  tough 
viscid  substance  in  flour. 

Glutinate,  (glu'tin-ot)  t;.  I 
to  unite  with  glue ;  —  w. 
glfitina'tion  :  —  «.  glu'tin- 
ous,  gluey,  tcnacioub  ;cov- 
cre<l.  as  a  leaf,  with  slip- 
pery moisture  ;  —  n.  glu- 
bne.  white  substance  like 
ftlbumen  t  gelatine. 

Glutton,  (glut'n)  n.  a  vora- 
cious cater  :- o.  glutt'on 
ous :— n.  glutt'ony.  luxury 
and  excess  in  eating. 

Glycenne.  (  glis'er-in  )  m.  a 
colorless,  vincid  luiuid  of  a 
sweet  tnste.  extracted  from 
oils  and  fats  :  —  n.  mtro 

frllfCeriMe,  powerful  blast- 
ug  oil  or  explosive  ngent. 
prepared  by  the  ai'tion  of^ 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids 
on  fflyeeniie. 

Glyph,  (ghf )  N.  a  fluting,  or 
sunken  channel   m  arch 

Glyptics,  (ghp'tikt)  m  mig. 
art  of  engraving  on  pre- 
cious stoupit :  glftiihKjrni^H. 

Gnarl,  (nftrl)  it.  a  large  kiict 
in  wood  ;— '*.  gnnrlcd  . 

Gnaeh,  (nash)  >*.  i.  or  t.  to 
strike  the  teeth  toeethcr. 

Gnat,  (nat)  it-  a  winced  in- 
sect that  sucks  blood. 

Gnaw,  (n«»w)  r.  /.  to  bite; 
tear  with  the  teeth  in  agony 
or  rage  ;  corrode  t  fret. 

Gneiss,  (nis)  a.  a  rock  com- 
posed of  quartz,  feldspar. 
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A  little  wrong  done  to  another, 
is  a  great  wrong  to  ourselves. 

The  implements  to  him  who  can 
handle  them. 


Brothers  should  dwell  together  In 

amity. 
Bon  avocat  mauvais  TOisin. — ^A 

good  lawyer  is  a  bad  neighbor. 
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and  mics.  with  •  laininnted 
texture.  aii«l  mure  mica 
than  M  found  in  ;^rantte. 

Gnome,  (nom)  »  m  mifth.^ 
an  nuagmaf7  betn;g  Mid  to 
inhabit  the  inner  pait:*  of 
the  earth,  and  to  guard  ita 
treasure* ;  a  dwarf  or  gob 
lin  :  a  hententiouiiMiyint; 

Gnuinon.  (  nd'nion  )  n-  tht 
style  or  pin  of  a  dial. 

Gnosticii.  (noft'tiks)  n  false 
sect  of  eorl/  pti>lu6opher«. 

Go,  (go)  V.  t.  to  move  ;  de- 
part i  walk  away,  proceed; 
lead  in  any  direction;  be 
about  to  do ;  to  pass,  or  be 
loosed,  not  be  retnnied  ;  to 
reach,  or  be  extended  to 
any  decree  ;  to  n»ove  by 
mechanism:  to  turn  out; 
to  fare.—  Gn  about,  to  at- 
tempt  or  en;;aKcm  at  once : 
gn  dowu,  to  De  l»elieved: 
ffo  hanf  wi*h.  to  be  tn  real 
ditiiculty  or  danger  ;  go 
on,  proceed  :  go  out,  to  ex- 

{nre.  as  aliftht;to  leave  the 
touke.  &c.  (  go  off.  to  run 
Bway.die.explode;  f/o  oivr. 
to»tudy  :  to  exannne  ;  go 
ihrottgh  topeifoin;  to  «u  • 
fer ;  to  experience  s  gn 
wnder,  to  fail  t  to  be  called 
by :— nj(.  tfo4)etieeftt,  media* 
tor;  mutual  agent;  pander* 
er  s  go-'if/t  afip  ;  cvaston  ; 
go'er,  fost  horse ;  gtp'uHf, 
departure  ;  gn'inf/-*ni.  prci- 
gress  ;  pf.  behavior:  sport; 
—int.  go  In,  come  now  ! 

Goad,  ( sdd )  ».   a   pointed 

-  stick  to  dnre  oxen  ;  a 
fitii|)uln'« ;— »'.  t  to  urge  on. 

Go:il.(K<>l>i».  antartinB-pmnt; 
final  puriMMC ;  tendency. 

Gn:tt.  (pH)  n.  a  ruminating 
nnimal.  allied  to  sheep. 

Gobble,  (jfob'l)  v.  t.  to  swal- 
low hastily  i—v.  t.  to  make 
a  noi»»e  like  a  turkey. 

(toblet,  ( golr'let )  n.  a  plass. 

Gnblin.  (gob'tm)  m.  an  enl 
spirit :  oppantion  :  fairy. 

God,  (Rod)  »».  the  Supreme 
Boin?  '■  Jehovah  ;  an  ob- 
ject of  worship  :  idol  :./>•»». 
(jottil'epx,  a  lovely  woman. 

God-father,  ( prod' fa  t  ler )  a 
sponsor  for  a  child  in  bap- 
tism ',—fr.m.  ffod'mother. 

Godhead,  (frod'hed)  n.  the 
I>ivfne  nature ;  Dcitv. 

Oodlaae.(  god'les  )  a.wicked. 


Ciodtikc,  (godiik)  a.  rrseni- 
bling  God:  awful:  divme. 

Gudlv,  ( god'li  )  a.  pious  . 
ri;tnteou»  ;— n.  fcod'liuesa. 
piety  :  a  reli"nouh  life. 

GixUend.  (  god  »end  )  n.  an 
naexpec  ed  pi  -<  e  of  luck. 

G(Mi-^pi>cd.  (  god  liped  )  M. 
gott'l-tftred ,  or  kuci  ess 

Goggle,  (gufc'l'"  I-  to  strain 
orioil  thoeye*:— rt  rolhngi 
ktaimg:  proininfnt;— n. />/. 
gl^sM-sior  the  ryes  :  blind* 
for  shying  hu^^eh :  a  starer. 

Goitre.  ( goi'ter )  m.  an  en- 
ktrgement  of  the  tlivrokl 
glnnd,  or  swelled  neck. 

Gold.  ( i;6ld  >  ».  a  precious 
metal,  of  a  bright  and  shin- 
hig  j'cllow  color,  nliiiost  a» 
soft  a»  lead,  and  the  most 
malleable  of  nil  metals  : 
inon<  y  ;  riches  i—n.  wjd- 
ftcn/ci',  ainiker  of  goldleaf. 

Golden,  (gold'n)  u.  made  of 
gold  :  )tkc  gold :  sinning ; 
valuable  :  favorable :  ex- 
cellent s  happy  t  prosper- 
ous, ah  the  age  of  gold. 

Goldfinch.  (>6ld'finsh)  ii.  a 
beautiful  Mn^ng  bird. 

Goldfish.  (  gold'fiirh  >  n.  a 
small  gold-<*olo  cd  fish. 

Goldsmith,  (gold'simth) ».  a 
worker  in  gold  and  oilvcr. 

Gondola,  (  gon'<l6-la  )  m.  a 
k)ng,  nnrrow  ples!<ure  boat. 

Gong,  (gnng)  n.  a  circular 
piece  of  metal,  producing, 
when  struck,  a  bud  handi 
sound  J  principally  used 
in  hotels  to  arouse  guests. 

Good,  (gud)  cr. sound  ;  rahd; 
virtuous  :  pious  ;  palata- 
Trie  ;  kind :  suitable  :  —  n. 
that  which  promotes  hap- 
piness ;  advantagi' ;  pros- 
perity ;  virtue  :—tnt.  well ' 
right  I— ».  }»l.  goods,  any 
km<l  of  pergonal  property. 

Goodliness,  (gud'h-nes)  h. 
beauty  ;  grace  ;  elegance. 

Goodly,  (giid'li)  «.  beauti- 
ful :  comely  :  pleasant 

Gooflnc's'.  (gud'nes)  n.  ex- 
cellence :  l)enevolenca. 

Good-will.  (zoo<l-wir)  n.  be- 
nevolence ;  well-wishing ; 
eustom  of  a  business. 

Goose.  (gooK)  n.  a  genua  of 
web-footed  birds,  wild  or 
domestic:  a  tailor's  sniooth- 
ing  iron  ;  a  eilly  person. 

Oordian  •  kn  >t,    (  gor'di-an- 


not)  n.  luextneable  diffi- 
culty :  a  knot  tied  by  Oor- 
diUb.  a  Phrygian  king,  so 
tiiut  no  one  could  untie  U. 

Gore.  tg6r)  m  clotted  blood  : 
tn<(ngular  piect-  ot  ciotli  or 
land:— r.  t.  to  stab  with 
hornJT;— rt.  go'ry.  bloody. 

Gorge,  (gori)  n.  the  throat  ; 
that  Wflicli  is  hwalloAcd : 
a  narrow  |»M»agc  between 
tiioiintams.  Ac  :  a  concave 
moulding  :—i-.  t  or  ».  to 
glut :  leetl  greedily. 

Gorgeous,  <por'jus>  a.  fine  i 
splendid  :  showy  :  magnifi- 
cent -.—ad.  gor'gcou.sTy  ;— 
n.  gor'geousncs*.  glitter. 

Gorget,  (gor'jet)  h.  military 
ornament ;  surgtcnl  knife. 

Gorgon.  Igor'gun)  »».  mufh. 
a  monster  that  petnfieu  all 
who  saw  it ;— a.  rery  ngly. 

Gorilla,  (gor-il'aj  n.  large  au- 
thropoid        ,  - 


mand)  ».  a  glutton  ;  epi- 
cure; a.  voracious  greedy: 
—  V.  t.  gor'niandize,  to 
gorget  n.  gor'mandizer:  n 
gor'mandizing.  gliittououM 

Gorse.  ( gors  )  m.  a  thick 
prickly  shrub ;  furze. 

Gofhawk,  ( gos'hawV  )  n.  a 
large  voracious  hawk. 

Gosling,  (gos'ling)  n.  a  little 
or  young  gciose:  greenhorn. 

Gospel,  (gos'|>el)  n  system 
of  religious  truth  t  Chns- 
tinn  revelation  ;  the  four 
Scriptural  narratives  of  the 
hfe  of  Christ ;— a  accord 
ing  to  the  gospel. 

Gossamer.  (  goaa-mer  )  n. 
down  or  spider  threads 
floating  in  th«  air :  silk. 

GoSMin,  (gos'ip  »/  onr  who 
tattles;  ullcf 
talk: -p.  ». 
to  tell  Idle 
tales:  to  ehat;[ 
— n.  or  w.gos' 
siping  :CT.gos' 
siny,  chatty. 

Ooth.  (goth)  n. 
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Bonne  renommee  yaut  mieux  qye  [  Briiler  la  chandelle  par  Its  deox 
ceinture  doree. — ^A  good  name  i  bouts. — Burning  the  candle  at 
Is  better  than  a  girdle  of  gold.  I      both  ends. 

Blood  is  thicker  than  water.  I  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 
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n  barbarian  j  —  a.  goth'ie. 
denoting  the  race,  Ian- 
gua;;c.fte..  of  the  GothR.  or 
ail  o\i\  style  of  urehitecture 
with  hish  pointed  arches, 
eiuktcred  coiuinns,  &c. 

Guuze.  (Kowj)  M.  a,  chiset 
with  a  nollowed  blade;— 
r.  <  to  scoop  out  I  to  force 
out,  M  the  eye  with  the 
thumb:  to  cheat 

Gourd,  (g6rd)  M  a  plant  and 
It*  fruit;  the rincf. 

Gout,  (itout)  n.  severe  pains 
in  jointsortocs  j— a.  gout'y 

Govern,  ( jfuVern  )  v  (to 
ru'e  ;  rqpiiate  t  influence  « 
tosdnuni&ter  the  laws  i—a. 
Kov  emable,  manafeabie. 

Ooveraance,  (guv'ern-ans)  n. 
management:  control. 

Governess,  (guv'er-nes) ».  a 
female  who  instructs. 

Government,  fBuv'ern-mcnt) 
N  fyntem  of  Taws ;  the  rul- 
ing power  i  self-restraint ; 
— «  ffovemment'al. 

Governor,  (guv'em-ur)  n  a 
ruler ;  an  executi*'e  of  a 
State :  contrivance  for  reg- 
ulating steam ;  a  tutor. 

Gown,  (gown)  n.  o  woman's 
Ksrroent ;  ofHcial  robe. 

Grab,  (grab)  v.  t.  to  seize ;  to 
ho":d  lust  (vulgor). 

Grace.  (grft<>)  >i.  favor;  re- 
ligious affections ;  a  short 
Cyer;  a  trait:  beauty:  re- 
»ment :  elegance ;  three 
extra  day 8  on  a  note  i—pl. 
fine  manners ;  the  three 
Graces;  — I',  t.  to  adorn; 
dignify  :  favor:  Mess. 

Graceful,  (giasful)  a.  easv 
and  elegant :  ad.  gi-ace'f  nl- 
ly  :— n.  grace'f  ulness ;— a 
grace'less,  rude;  depi-aved. 

Gracious,  (gra'shUH)  a.  con- 
descending: kind;  merci- 
tul  i—ad.  gra'ciously,  fa- 
vorably ;— rt.  gra'noaime^, 
mercy;  benignity— <to«w/ 
tfraei-n,  favor:  friendship. 

Gradation,  (gra-d&'shun)  n. 
regular  progress  ;  oruer  ; 
series:— CT.  grada'tional. 

Grade  (grid)  h.  a  Ktepor  de- 
gree in  rank,  order  or  dig- 
nity :  the  nse  and  descent 
of  a  road  :— ».  t.  to  form 
clasf^s  I  to  level  roads  ;— a 
grn'dtenU  nsmg  with  a  reg- 
ular slop*  ;— n.  an  incline ; 
the  slope  on  a  railroad,  *c. 


Gradual,  (grad  u-al)  a  pro- 
ceeding slowly  and  step  by 
step ;— m/  g^^d'ually. 

Graduate,  (grad'u  it)  p.  ^  to 
receive  an  acadennical  de- 
gree;—1>.  /.  to  mark  with  de- 
grees ;— n  one  who  has  re- 
ceived a  degree ;— n.  grad- 
va'tion.a  mirking  with  de- 
grees or  int'hes,  as  a  meas- 
ure:  honorable  termination 
of  a  college  course  ;  syste- 
matic protcresMon. 

Graft,  (graft)  n.  a  scion  in- 
serted in  a  stock  i—v.  t.  to 
invert  a  scion  or  cuttings  in 
another  tree  :  to  join. 

Grain.  (  grin  )  «.  com  ;  a 
smsrle  seed  of  any  cereal 
phnt;  a  minute  particle;  a 
sni:i|l  seed  or  weight ;  tex- 
ture, or  direction  of  the 
Teins  in  wood .— />/  roronins 
of  malt  ;—^o  temper  ;  dis- 
position;—r.t.  to  granulate; 
to  pai  n  t  h  k  e  grn  ms  of  wood : 
—/I.  graining,  pan  ting  or 
tanning  m  grain  ;  —  a. 
grimed,  flniahed  in  imita- 
tion of  wood :  uneven. 

Gramineous,  (gra-mm  'e-ui^) 
On'miuneoous,  (oT^hus)  n. 
like  s  -ass;  grasey:— n.  orfi- 
miii'etK.  grasses  ecnerally. 

Grumiiiivnrons,  (jrram-m-iV- 
6-rus)  o.  subsisting  on  gran- 

Ommniar,(grani*or)  «.  art  rr 
book  which  teaches  the  n-- 
Intions  ot  wo.ds  to  each 
other:  science  of  speaking 
or  writinsr  correctly  :  any 
eleniontaiy  work,  kc.:—a. 
grammifical  \—ad.  gjuiii- 
mdt'ically,  according  to  the 
rules,  Ac,  of  grammar  ;— n. 
gram*minan,  a  teacher  or 
student  of  the  science. 

Granary  .(gran'ar-i)  it.  a  store- 
house for  gram,  &c. 

Grand,(grand)  <i.  great:  mag- 
niflcent:  chief;  lofty;  no- 
ble « sublime  ;—ad  grand'- 
ly  ;— ».  grand'  nesn  ;  —  nn. 
grand-juror,  grand  •  jury, 
jurors  who  sit  on  criminal 
cases  and  find  indictments. 

Grandam.  (gran'dam)  m.  a 
grandmother ;  o!d  woman. 

Grandee,  (gran -d6')n  a  great 
man  or  noble  :  a  magnate 

Grandeur,(grand  iir)  n.  state; 
matrni^icence :  loftiness  of 
thoueht  or  deportment. 

Grandiloquence,    (grand-il*- 


o-kwensl  i».  lofty  speaking; 
a.  gmnr/ll  ofjueaf,  Inflatea. 

Grandstre.  Cgrand'sir)  n.  a 
grandfather ;  ancestor. 

Grandson,  (grnnd'sun)  n.  a 
son  or  daughter's  son. 

Orange,  (gionj)  n.  a  farm 
with  its  appurtenances  :  m 
V.  S.  associations  of  farm- 
ers and  otiiers  to  buy  di- 
rectly f  .'om  mannfacturers, 
to  bell  to  (onhuinen,  and 
to  n.i&s  laws  against  high 
railroad  freight  ratca. 

Granite,  (gran-it)  ».  a  stone 
composed  of  quarts,  fcld- 
spir.  kc.;—a.  gran'rtic. 

Granivorous.  (;rran-lv-or-us) 
o,  eHtins  grain  or  seeds. 

Grunt.  (g!-ant)  v.  t.  to  admit ; 
be-tow  ;  yield  :— n.  a  thing 
granted;  gift ;  boon:  qi-ohU 
«•',  the  receiver  ;  grcitU'pr, 
maker  of  a  conveyance. 

GrDnul8r.(gran'(i-lar)  a.  like, 
or  cor  si -ting  of  grains ;— n 
gran'ule.  a  particle. 

Granulate,  (gran'u-lit)  ».  t.  or 
?.  to  form  or  break  into 
grains  or  granules;  to  raise 
into  small  asperities  ;— ». 
granula'tion,  act  or  result 
of  forming  into  grains  ; 
conversion  of  metals  or 
flour  into  small  globules. 

Grape,  (grip)  a.  the  fruit  of 
the  vine  :— 
odjs.  era'- 
pv.madc  of, 
hlce,  or  full 
of  grapes ; 
grape '  less, 
wa  nt i  n  r 
the  strragth 
and  flavor  of  the  grape  ;— 
».  grnp'ery,  a  place  where 
grapes  are  grown. 

Grape-shot,  (grip'shot)  ».  a 
combination  of  small  shot 
fired  m  a  bag  and  scatter- 
ing a«  they  fall. 

Graphic,  graphical,  (grarik- 
a1)  a.  pertaining  U>  writing 
or  delineating  ; 
descriptive;  pic- 
turesque; —  ad. 
e'-aph*ically,viT. 
idly;— «  iifa}ih'' 
^u,  a  mineral, 
rhieflr  of  car- 
bon, (orpennl*.  ^ 

Grapnel,    (prap'-  • 
nel  )  M.  anchor! 
a  grappling  iron 
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Barato  (Lo)  es  caro.— What  is 

dear  is  cheap. 
Big  fish  swallow  the  little  fish. 

{i,  e^y  a  mammoth  concern  or 


corporation  "has  no  soul, **  and ' 
overshadows  or   swallows  up 
smaller  enterprises). 
A  poor  man's  table  is  soon  spread. 
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Gmjii.lo,  (jfnip'l)  P.  <•  to  lay 
faid  holii  of  5  — 1\  I.  to  con- 
tcntl  liand  to  hand;— n.  a 
wrestler's  hold ;  a  graa^;  % 


hook;  a.  ^rap'phHg^'vitiviM 

Grajip,  (gra»p)  r.  i.  neize  and 
hold  J  catch  ot:|?ripcor  en- 
crc»cli;  —  H.  gnpc  of  the 
hand  or  arms ;  poKncsaion ; 
,  hold  :  leacliof  thouj;ht  or 
copucity  o£  the  mind  ;— a. 
gixi*iiiiig,  covetous  ?  rapa- 
cio"u»:--»,  fcizure  ;tt3"inj 
to  Bcize:  ii.(7/tt«/>'«r.onc^Jtcc 

GrsKS,  (erait)  m.  herbage; 
pranta  xor  cattle;— p.  <.  to 
cover  with  graw;  a.  grau'v. 

Grassiness  (gra*'i- iu'»>  *j. 
abounding;  with  grass  x—<t. 
•gridLM-giiiiviu,  %/ituU'green^ 
grown  over  or  green  with 
grass:  grafs'te.Mi,  wanting 
grMSi—im.  ffraffhopi)ci\  in- 
sect of  the  irrnus  Tettiac; 
groBS-pJot.  a  grassy  lawn. 

Grate,  (grit)  v.  t.  or  «.  to  rub 
hard  ;  to  iret ;  to  ofTeiid  i 
to  make  a  han«k  noise  ;— 
tjpr.  and <i.  grating,  rasp- 
ing the  nerve* ;  lacerating 
the  feelings  ;—atl.  grating- 
ly ;— «.  Krate  or  grating,  a 
partition  made  of  bars, 
within  which  fires  are 
made  ;  lattice  for  windows 

Grateful,  (grafrul)<t.  haring 
a  sense  of  benefits ;  thank- 
ful 1  pleasing;  acceptable ; 
■delightful ;  delicious;— or/. 
grate'fuUy ;— rt.  «mte'ful- 
ness,  gratitude  ;  aelkrht. 

Grater,  (grifcr)  «,  a  file  or 
instrument  for  rasping. 

OratiflcatioiL,  C^mt-^-i'-kA- 
shun)  «.  pleasure;  delight; 
reward ;  recompense. 

Onuify,  (grafi-f li  r.  t.  to  in- 
dulge; please:  nuranr;  de- 
-light;  soothe  ;— w.  o.  grat'i- 
fymg,  pleasing;induTging. 

G  ratitudcU^grart  •tud)M.  duty 
to  bcnetactors;  thankful- 
TiesH ;  return  of  benefits. 

Gratuitoua,  (gra-td'i-tus)  a. 
free  «  voluntary  ;  without 
reward  ;  wilbout  reason  or 
proof ;— «i/.gratti'itou»ly. 

Omtuity,  <  pfa-tu'i-ti )  n.  a 
giftwnythi  ng  freely  given ; 
— aft.  gratia^,  for  nothing. 

Gratulation.  (grat-n-lfc'shun) 
ji.  ailntations  made  bv  ex- 
pressing joy  ;  wishing  joy ; 
— w.  t.  grat'ulatc.  to  congrat- 


ulate another  on  a  hapt  j 
event ;— <i.  grat'ulatory. 

Gravamen,  (grav'4-nien)  ii. 
the  girt  of  a  charge  or  poll  it 
where  it  bears ;  iiressure. 

Grave,  (grtv  )  n.  pit  or  exca- 
vated place  for  the  <lend ; 
—Jg.  aeath ;  — «.  serious  ; 
sober  t  slow ;  weighty ; 
solemn  ;  not  gay  or  sharp 
of  sound  ;— r.  I.  to  write  or 
delmeate  on  hard  sub- 
stances;—n.  grav'er.  a  tool ; 
— atl.  grave'Ty,  soberly  ; — 
n*.  ifi-«ire'nes.\  seriousness ; 
graoe-9t»nt.  monument. 

Gravel,  (grav'el)  h.  pebbliAi ; 
sandy  matter  concreted  in 
the  kidneys  \—v.  t.  to  cover 
with  gmrei  ; — a.  grav'elly. 

Gravitate,  (grav'i-til)  v.  i.  to 
tend  toward  the  center  ;— 
»8.  rravita'tion,  force  or 
weight  by  whicli  bodies 
f  al  towards  the  earth ;  gra'- 
vitif,  wcightof  guilt;  sobri- 
ety ?  heaviness ;  tendency 
downward:  o.gravita'ting. 

Gravy,  (  gri'vi  )  «.  natiirul 
juice  oicookcd  meat;  fat. 

Gray,  Grey,  (gr4>  a.  white 
witk  blacV;  gray-headed  ;— 
tu  hoary  color  ;  horse  of  a 
gray  color ;  — M.  gray'ncss; 
—a.  giay'i.«.h.  slightly  gray. 

Graze.<gr*z)  r.f.toeatg-ass; 
to  supply  grass ;  to  touch, 
shave,  or  strike  lightly :— n. 

Eraz'ini;,  denoting  grass- 
ind  or  the  stock  on  if;—*, 
graz'icr.  cattlo-grower. 
Grease.  (gr£K}  n.  soft  animal 
fat ;  —  r.  /.  to  smear  with 
grease:— /fjf.  to  bribeor  cor- 
rupt with  presents;  — a. 
grea«'y,f at ;  oily;  «.  greas'i- 


iicss,  oilinvs!>;  <nl.  greaa'ily. 
rcat,  (grat)  «.  large;  vastj 
important 


Great,  (grat)  a.  largi 
important ;  principal :  em- 
inent; .noble  ;  inngnani- 
tnous;  adoraldc;  awful;  n. 
the  whole  ;  the  gniss  x—ad. 
Ifrcatiy,  largely ;  nobly  ;— 
JI.  grcat'ness,  eruinencc ; 
inagnanimiiy ;  vainness. 

Greedy,  (gred  \)a.  ravenous; 
vorticiouH;  eaeer  to  obtain; 
vehemently  desirous  ;—at/. 
greedily  ;  —  w.  greed'iness. 

Greek,  (grdk^  n.  a  native  or 
language  of  Greece  ;  artor 
literature  thence  derived; 
obscure  ;  unintelligible. 

Green,  (gren)  a.  of  the  color 


of  growing  plants  :  fresh  ; 
new  ;  not  dry  ;  not  ripe  : 
immature ;  inexperienced: 
— «.  a  green  color:  a  grassy 
plot;— ri.  groeH'i^h  ;  —  «i/. 
grecniy;—«.  green 'uess  ;— 
a.  agven-cffeir,  suspicio;;* ; 
Jealous  ;— M«.  ^reeu-haiH,  a 
r«w,  inezperienc<^d  youth : 
ffftei^Jiowie^  a  house  for 
presminjf  plants ;  greem'- 
<wortMurf<>n  which  grass 
grows ;  8o4ded  land. 

Greet,  (gr£t)  v.  I.  to  salute  ; 
congmtulnte  ;  address. 

Greeting,  (grct'ing)«.  a  salu- 
tation«  compliments. 

Gregarious,  <gre-ga  ri-us)  a. 
gomg  in  flocks  or  herds. 

Grenade.  (gi«-nid')N.  a  ball 
filled  with  explosives. 

Greyhound,  (^rft'hound)  m. 


Gridiron.  (  grid'Mm  )  n.  a 
jrratefor  broiling  on. 


Grief,  (gTif)t».  pain:  sorrow; 
trouble;  mounting. 

Grievance,  (grev'ans)  n. 
wrong  suffered;  injury. 

Grieve,  (gr*v)  r.  «.or  t.  tO  la- 
n«  It;  mourn;  atflict;  vex. 

Grievous,  (grev'uti)  a.  pain- 
ful ;  afflictive ;  heinouM  ; 
hurtful  ;—afl.  gri£v'ously. 

Grill,  (gril:(r.f.  to  broil. 

Grini.  (  grim  )  <i.  ferocious ; 
liideoud;  ugly;  ill-looking; 
—  <ul.  griAily.  sourly  ;—  /i. 
grim'ness  frightfuln'css  of 
visage;  sour  tcmiier. 

Grimace,  (gri'mis)  «.  a  wry 
mouth ;  affectation. 

Grimalkin,  (gd-nul'kin)  n. 
an  old  tame  cat. 

Grime,  (grim)  r.  /,  to  auUy 
deeply  ;— M.  ingrained  di.-t. 

Grin,  (grin)  v.  t.  to  set  tlie 
teeth  and  open  the  lips  ;— 
N.  a  drawing  back  the  lips 
in  laughter  or  in  anger. 

Grind,  (grind)  r.  /.  [pret. 
groundjto  rub ;  to  ^liarpen 
or  make  smooth  ;  to  reduce 
to  powder  ;  to  oppress  ;— 
n.  ariml'stone^tk  circular  re- 
volving  stone  to  sharpen 
tools  on.— Put  the  noae  to 
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B^sser  ohae  Abeadessen  m  Bet- 
te  gfehen,  als  mit  Schulden  auf- 
stehen. — Better  go  to  bed  with- 
out supper  than  rise  with  debts. 


A  still  tongue  makes  a  wise  head. 

Bacio  di  bocca  spesso  cuor  non 
tocca.~A  kiss  of  the  lips  does 
not  always  touch  the  heart. 
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the  qrintlstone,  U  to  let  one 
hard  to  work  t  to  make  one 
feel  the  weight  of  care. 

Grinder,  (  grtnd'er  )  n.  one 
wlio  grind*  :  a  back  tooth. 

Oripc,  (grip)  r.  t.  to  ieirc ; 
hold  liard;  pinchtMueexe; 
to  give  pain  to  the  bowels ; 
n.  a  squeeze ;  a  graip  ;  op- 
pression \—na.  grip,  a  tight 
hold;  (frip'er.  an  oppreiKor: 
an  cxtortioneri — a.grip'iug, 
catching  i  eonvub'ive  j  — 
ar/.grip  ingly,  with  rain. 

Ori8ctte,(gri-zet')  ii.«  French 
wurk-wouian  or  gay  girl. 

Grisly,  (gi-iz'li)  a.  horrible  ; 
fri^htiui :  hideous. 

Gri«t,  (grist)  ii.  com  or  grain 
to  be  ground:  supply;  pro- 
vision.-t-(?#'i»r  to  the  mill, 
protit :  means  of  gain. 

Gri«tlo.  OriiH'l)M.  cartilage  ;— 
a.  grist! v,(gri8'li)  tough. 

Grit,  (grit)  n.  sand;  rough, 
hard  particles ;/</.  courage; 
perseverance  ;—ns.  grit$,the 
coarse  partof  meal  or  flours 
grit'tiness.  sandiness ;  —  a. 
irrifty,  full  of  grits. 

Grizzle,  (griz'l)  «.  gray  ;— 
orjl/'.griz'zled.interspersed 
with  gray  j  grizz'ly,  gray. 

Groan, (g) An)  i'.  i.  to  breathe 
or  sign  in  pain  or  Rorrow  ; 
— n.  a  deep  ^i^h :  nny  dull, 
hoarse,  dead  «)nnd  5  gfoan'' 
triff,  lamentation  ;  a  sigh. 

Groats,  (gruwts)  n.  pi.  oats 
coar»el V  gronnd  ;  meal. 

Grocer,  (gfOs'er)  n.  a  dealer 
in  sugar,  tea,  spices,  See. 

Grojr,  (grog)  m.  strong  spirit^. 

Gro^mni,  (  gro'  gram  )  h.  a 
stuff  of  silk  and  mohair. 

Groin,  (  groin  )  m.  the  part 
next  above  the  thigh. 

Groom,  (gt'oom)  ».  a  servant 
who  tends  hordes,  &c.;  a 
man  newly  married. 

Groove,  (groov)  n.  a  hollow  ; 
a  channel  cut  by  a  tool  ;— 
i>.  t.  to  cut  a  furrow. 

Gropo,  (grdp)  r.  L  to  search 
by  feeling  in  the  dark. 

Gross,  (grOs)a.thick;  bulky; 
indelicate ;  coarse  ;  stupid ; 
fat ;— fi.  the  main  body  1 
Che  bulk  :  twelve  dozen. 

Grossly,  (grdsii)  art.  palpa- 
bly ;  coarsely ;  bulkily. 

Grossness,(grOs'net)  n.  thick- 
ness ;  coarseness  ;  want  of 
refinement  1  enormity. 


Grotto,  (grot'td)  n.  a  cavern ; 
a  cave  made  for  coolness. 

Grotesque,  (  grd  -  tesk'  )  a. 
wiWly  formed;  whimsical; 
fantastic  t  ludicrous  :  —  n. 
wild  deoign  of  an  artist  ;— 
ad.  grotesquc'lv,  oddly. 

Ground,  (ground)  n.  earth  i 
land  :  territory;  floor  ;  bot- 
tom: foundation ;  first  prin- 
ciple ;  first  hint  or  traces ; 
principal  color ;  dregH,  lees 
or  grounds ;— f.  1.  or  1.  to 
place  or  fix ;  to  foun<l ;  to 
settle  ;  to  run  aground  %— 
ti».  gmiuid-plot,  »itu  of  a 
buildings  grotmd-rcnt,  pay- 
ment for  use  of  a  site ; 
ground -tcoi'k;  foundation  ; 
flf-st  principle;  beginning. 

GioundlcMS,  (gruunuies)  a. 
void  of  reason  or  founda- 
tion ',—ad.  ground'icssly. 

Group,  (groop)  m.  clu^ter^ 
collection  {  a  small  assem- 
blage ;— »'.  t.  to  form  into  a 
knot  orcluster ;— n.  gronjt'' 
in<j.  dispoKiug  fignreii,  &c. 

GrouscfgrouK)!!.  heath  fowl. 

Grove,  (grov)  m.  a  small 
woo-l  s  a  cliiKter  of  trees. 

Grovel,  (grovel)  «>.  t.  to  creep 
on  thf  earth  ;  to  lie  prone  ; 
to  be  mean ;— a.grov  elling. 

Grow,  (grd)  r.  t.  or  i.  to  vege- 
tate ;  to  increase ;  to  raise 
by  culture ;  to  improve  ; 
to  advance  j  to  extend  ;  to 
become  ;  —  ii.«.  grow'er,  a 
fanner ;  grow'tng,  vegeta- 
tion :  nrogrcKsion  of  time  ; 
growth,  increase  in  size, 
numbers,  or  frequency  ; 
profliiets  improvement  5 
vegetable  life;— o.  growing 

Growl,  (growl)  r.  t.  or  1.  to 
snarl ;  to  grumble  ;  —  n.  a 
cross  murmur;  dog*s  fnarh 

Grub,  (grub)  n.  a  small  worm 
that  eats  holes  in  bodies, 
*c.;  a  dwarf  5--P.  t.  to  dig 
up  by  the  roots  i  work  hard 

Grudge,  (gruj)  w.  t.  or  i.  to 
envy ;  see  any  advantage 
of  another  with  jealousy  ; 
murmur;  repine;  be  re- 
luctant ;— n.  spite  ;  envy  ; 
ill-will  i—nd.  grudg'ingly, 
unwillingly  ;—N.  grudg'ing, 
discontent ;  reluctance. 

Gruel,  (gru'el)  n.  boiled  oat 
meal,  pearl  barley,  or  grits. 

Gruff,  (gruf)  a.  stem  ;  sour ; 
rally;  harsh;— «uf.  frulf'ly. 


Grumble,  (gruurbl)  r.  1.  to 
munnur ;  growl ;  make  a 
hoarse  rattle  s— ms.  grumb'- 
Icr.  grunib  hng  |  /rtun,§oux. 

Grunt,  (gruut)  v.  i.  to  mur- 
mur as  a  hog  ;  to  croan  i— 
R.  the  sound  of  anog;— n. 
grunting,  uttering  grunts. 

Guaiacum.  (gwa'ya-kum;  r. 
resin  of  lignuni-vit«. 

Guano,  (gwi'nd)  n.  accumu- 
lated excrement  of  sea- 
birds  used  as  manure. 

Guarantee,  (gar-an-t*)  v.  t.  to 
warrant  t  to  make  sure  ;  to 
indemnify  1 — n.  surety  for 
performance ;  stipulation 
for  any  engagement. 

Guard,  (gard)  n. a  watch;  de- 
fence ;  security  ;  state  of 
caution  or  vigilance:  check; 
limit ition  ;  caution  of  ex- 

}>reiit>iou  |  posture  of  de- 
ence;— r.  t.  to  watch;  pro- 
tect ;  shield  ;  secure  ;— arf. 
guantrxJly,  cantioasly. 

Guardian,  (gdrd'i-an)  n.  one 
who  has  the  care  of  an  or- 
phan, or  stands  in  the  pLice 
of  parents ;  one  hfiving  the 
care  and  presei-vation  of 
anything  :— a.  defending ; 
— «.  guard'ianship. 

Gudgeon,  (guj'un)  n.  a  fish  ; 
a  pin  on  which  a  wheil 
turns  ;  one  easily  cheated. 

Guerdon,  (ger'dun)  n.  a  re- 


ward ;  r.  t,  to  recompense. 
Suerrilla,  (ger-ril'a)  a.  irreg- 
ular warfare  ;— h.   a   par- 


tisan soldieror  band. 

Guess,  (ges)  v.  t.  to  conjec- 
ture ;  to  hit  upon  by  acci- 
dent ;— <i.  a  conjecture. 

Guest,  (gest)  u.  a  visitor  en- 
tertained with  hospitality. 

Guide,  (gtd)  v.  (.  to  lead  ;  di- 
rect ;  regulate  ;— n.  he  who, 
or  that  wliich,  directs  one 
in  his  way  or  conduct  ;  a 
rule  of  life  or  conscience  ; 
— M.  guid'ance »— a.  guide'- 
less,ainilcs8;— n.  gutae-jiatt, 
a  sign  where  roads  meet. 

Guild,  (gild')  N.  a  society,  Ac. 

Guile,  (gll)  N.  wile;  cunning ; 
deceit ;  artifice  ;  subtilty  ; 
—a.  guilc'ful,  wily  ;  insid- 
ious ;  artful ;— o'/.  guile- 
fully;— a.  guile'lcM.  artless. 

Guillotine,  (gil-ki-ten)  ».  a 
machine  for  beheading  ;— 
V.  (.  to  decapitate. 

Guilt,  (gilt)  n.  criminality  1 
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Bene  qui  conjiciet,  VAtem  hanc 
perhibebo  optimum. — I  shall 
always  consider  the  best  guess- 
er  the  best  prophet. — Cicero. 


Boi^is  nocet  quisquis  pepereerit 
maIis.-*-He  hurts  the  good 
who  spares  the  bad. — S yrus. 

A  slothful  man  never  has  time. 
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sin  ;    offence  ;— n.   guilti- 
ness: rr.  guiU'leu,innoccnt. 
Guittv,  (jfilt'i)  a.  criminiili 
wicxcd  ;  base ;  conscious. 
Guinea,  (cin'i)».old  Eujjiish 

goUl  com,  value  ♦•*». 
Guise,  (.?l7.)  n.  appearance ; 

behavior}  custom;  curb. 
Guitar,  (gi-tar)  n.  a  stringed 
instru- 
ment   of 
music. 
Gulf.(gulf) 
M.a  recess 
or  inden- 
tation in 
the    »ca- 
coa»t ;  an 
ab^ss  ;  ft  whirlpool  5  any- 
thing insatiable;  a.  gulfy. 
Gull,  (pul)  r.  t.  to  cheat ;  to 
deceive ;  — vn.    one    easily 
cheated  ;  a  trick :— a.  gul- 
lible ;-M.  gullibility. 
Gullet,  (gul'et)  N.  throat. 
Gully,  (gul'i)  R.  a  channel 

worn  by  rushing  water. 
Gulp«  (gulp)  i*.  /.  to  swallow 

eagerly  ;— «.  a  swallow. 
Gum,  (gum  )  n.  the  fleihy 
substance  inclosing  the 
teeth ;  vincous  juice  of  cer- 
tain trees,  &c.;  — r.  t.  to 
close,  seal,  or  smear  with 
gum  ;  —  a.  gum'my ;  —  n, 
gum'miness.  of  the  nature 
of  gum;  thick;  heavy  ;—n. 
f/um-'wV,  a  boil  on  the  gum. 
Gumption,  (gump'shun)   m. 

pIirewdncRs ;  sense. 
Gnn.(gun)  h. a  general  name 
for h rearms;  tis.  gunn'er.a 
canuouicri  one  who  ihoots 


HA,  ex.  denrting  Burprite, 
Joy,  or  grief  ;--Aa.'  ha! 
luighter  (from  the  sound). 

riabefis  Corpus,  ( hft'be-as- 
kor'pu'i)  n.  a  writ  releasing 
a  pr{s<mer  from  jail  and  to 
b  ing  htm  into  court. 

Haberdasher,  ( hab'er-dash- 
er)  N.  a  dealer  in  small 
wnres,  as  ribboni,  tapcs,&c. 

Habit,  ( habit )  n.  ordinary 
eoursa  of  conduct  ;  prac- 
tice; cuMtotu:  tendenciesof 
ttougbtor  action;  dress  1  a 


game ;  gunn'ery.  science  of 
artillery ;  giui'colfon,  cot- 
ton-wool made  explosive 
bychemicaiR;  gun'fhot,  the 
range  or  distance  shot  by  a 
gun  !— a.  made  by  the  sliot 
of  a  gun  :  gim'inHith,  a  gun- 
makcr;r/"'M'ocA'.handie  of. 

Guii|M>wdcr,  (gun'pow-iler) 
n.  an  explosive  made  of 
saltpetre,  snlnhur.  and 
charcoal,  mixecl.  dried,  and 
granulated  to  u.«e  in  guns. 

Gunwale,  (gun-w4l)  n.  piece 
of  timber  on  each  side  of  a 
ship  between  the  half -deck 
and  the  forecastle. 

Gurgle,  (gur'gl)  v.i.  to  run  as 
water  with  a  purling,  bub- 
bling noise ;— o.  gurgling. 

Gush,  (gush)  »•.  I.  to  rush  out 
as  a  nuid  ;•— ».  emission  of 
liquor,  blood  or  words  in  a 
quantity  at  once;— p.  a. 
gnsh'ing,  breaking  forth 
with  a  gush;  ebullient;  ex- 
uberant ;  demonstrative  in 
sentiment  and  feeling. 

Gusset,  (gu6'et)n^.ftn  angular 
piece  ot  cloth  at  the  upper 
end  of  shirt  sleeves. 

Gust,  (gust)  n.  a  sudden  blast 
of  wind  ;  a  violent  burst  of 
passion  ;  relish  ;  intellect- 
ual taste  ; — m.  gtu'to,  retish; 
taste;  liking;  — a.  guji'ty. 
stormy ;  tempestuous. 

Gut,  (2ut)  M.  the  intestinal 
canal;  stomachand  bowels; 
a  narrow  passage  ;— r.  t.  to 
plunder  of  contents,  etc. 

Gutta-percha,  (gnt'a-per-cha) 
n.  an  inspissated  secretion, 


H 


tight-Htting  dress,  with  a 
IongBkirt,woni  by  ladieson 
horseback  ;— <'.  t,  to  drcM  ; 
— »».  ;»/.  habiliments,  dress. 

Uabitable.(habit-a-bl)a.  that 
may  be  dwelt  m  ;— n.  hab'- 
itablenejii;— nr/.  habitably . 

Habitation,  (hab-i-tfshun )  n. 
place  of  abode  :  residence. 

Habitual,  (ha-bit'u-al)  tu  ac- 
quired by  habit;  custom- 
ary x—off.  habirually. 

Habituate,  (ha4>if  Q-it)  v.  (. 
to  accustom)  to  cause  to 


akin  to  Indian  rubber, 
abundant  in  Malacca.  &c. 

Gutter,  (gut'er)  n.  a  passage 
for  water;  channel;  leader. 

G'ltternl,  (gut'ir-al)  a.  be- 
longing to,  or  pronounced 
in,  the  throat ;  deep;  gruff. 

Guy,  (gl)  N.  a  rope  to  keep  a 
body  steady  ;  a  person  who 
is  a  laughing-stock. 

Guxzle,  (guzT)  r.  1.  or  (.  to 
swallow  much  and  often. 

Gymnasium,  (jim-nft'zi-um) 
H.  a  place  or  schio!  for 
gymnastics,  and  the  higher 
branches  of  literature  and 
science  t—pl.  gymnA'isia. 

Gymnastic.  |im-naj«iik)  n. 
pertaining  to  athletic  exer- 
cises for    health.  *c.;— n. 

,  *i"1f-  gymnnsiics.  the  art  of 
athletic  exercises;  ml.  gym- 
nasilcally  ;  —  ».  ggm'nnst^ 
one  who  teadies  or  prac- 
tices athletic  exercises. 

Gyneocrasy.  (  jin-«.ok'ra-«i ) 
n.  government  by  women. 

Gypsum,  (jip'sum)  n.  plaster 
stone,  usenas  manure;  sul- 
phate of  linii ;— when  cal- 
cined it  is  plaster  of  Paris. 

Gyrate,  (jl-rfit  r.  i.  to  move 
spirally,  towhiil  round  a 
central  point ; — a.  in  6of., 
moving  round  ;— n.  gyri'- 
tion,  a  circular  motion. 

Gyre,  (jlr)  n.  a  whirling. 

Gyrfalcon,  or  Gier.  (j^r'faw- 
KU)  n.  a  large  falcon  found 
in  northern  regions. 

Gyve,  (jiv)  w.  a  fetter,  esp. 
one  to  confine  the  legs  ;— 
!>/.  gyves  j— ». «.  to  fetter. 


acquire  a  kabit  t— n.  hab'- 
itude.  tendency  to  certain 
actions ;  usual  manner. 

HabiUt.(habit-at)  n.  in  nat. 
hi»t,  and  60/..  the  natural 
abode  or  locality  of  an  ani- 
mil  or  plant ;  dwelling. 

Hagien'cfa.  n..  ^/u.,  isolated* 
farmhouse  and  lands. 

Hack,  (hak)  i>.  t.  to  cut  awk- 
wardly; notch;  cough;  u.  m 
clumsy  cut:  a  horar  and 
coach  for  hire;  a  literary 
or  other  drudge ;  a  cough. 
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Bonus  animus  in  mal4  re,  dimidi> 
um  est  mall. — Courage  in  dan- 
ger is  half  the  battle. 

Borrow  and  come  to  sorrow. 


Behold  the  child,  by  Nature's 
kindly  law,  pleased  with  a  rat- 
tle, tickled  with  a  straw. — Pope. 

A  sin  confessed  is  half  forgiven. 
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Haekliiir.  (Twlclng)  a.  short 
■hnrp  Kouiid,  a*  id  p  couKh. 

Uackle.  (Uak'l)  r.  f.  to  coniD, 
M  flax  or  hemps  — n.  a 
hatchel  or  comb  for  flax, 
*c.(  9  feather  in  a  cock's 
neck  i  a  fly  dressed  with 
feathers  for  Bugling. 

Hacknej.  (hak'nl)  n.  a  horse 
or  coach  for  hire  ;^-a.  let 
for  hire;  common;  v.  t.  use 
much:  n.  hackneyed,  trite. 

Bad,  (had)  jnet.  and  pu.  of 
Have:  held,  possessed. 

Haddock,  (had  uk>  n.  •  aea 
fish  of  the  cod  kind. 

Hades,  (hrdez)  n.  the  invtat- 
ble ;  the  abode  of  the  dead. 

Raft,  (haft)  n.  the  handle. 

Hag,(hac)  n.a  witchi  a  fury. 

Haraaru.  ( hog'ard  )a.  lean  ; 
thin:  hoilow-eyea;  i^astly. 

BagRle,  ( hag'l )  v.  i.  to 
mangle  in  cutting  i  to  be 
stow  in  bargainings  to  stick 
at  trifles  s—n.  hagg'ler. 

Hagiographa  (baj  •i-og'ra-f i) 
n.  Job,  Psalms  Proverbs, 
ftc;  twelve  Books  of  O.  T. 

Ilail,  (hal)  II.  froten  ram  or 
moisture  ;— v.  t.  to  call  t  to 
salute:  to  fall  as  icy  masses; 
— n.  a  wish  of  health  \—ti, 
ftail-*tonet  a  ball  of  hail. 

Hair,  (hir)  n.  one  or  mora 
lilaments  growing:  from  the 
skin  or  covering  the  head  i 
—a.  haiKlesK,  buld ;  bare. 

Hair-breadth.  (IUir'bredth;ii. 
r    ery  small  distance. 

Hai-  'of h,( har-kloth)  n. cloth 
mauj  tiiefly  of  Uor<te  iiair 

Httir-si.-li<:ing,  Char'split-ing) 
H.  the  practice  of  makmg 
minute  distinctions. 

Uair-btroke,  (hir'st'^k)  n.  a 
very  fine  Inie  in  writing. 

Hairy,  (h&r't)  a.  full  of.  or 
nindeof  hair;  n.  haiKmess. 

Halberd,  dial  herd)  n.  a  wea- 
A  pon  consisting  of 
■        *"  A^*  ^^^  heavy 


dagger  fixed  on  a 
>ieu 


pole  (ancient). 

Halcy<N^  ( hal'si'Un ) 

a.  cairn:  peaceful; 

happy.  '•Hnlcyon- 

dait*,    a  time  of 

peace  and  Joy. 

^  _     Bale,  (  hdl  >  a.  r». 

^biMli  healthy ;  aound. 

Half,  (htf>  n.  one  of  two 

-.•qual  pMtat— a.  being  m 

parti  — <uf.  in  pprtt  im- 


perfectly ;  —jtl.  Halves  :— 
aHif.  M/^biTf/.  wantmg  in 
renneilieiit;  ha(f-wav.  mid- 
way t-^ft.  at  half  the.  dis- 
tance i  imperfectly  :  kalf- 
wated,  having  only  half 
the  ordinary  wit  or  intel- 
lect 1  silly : -us.  half-blood. 
an  Indian,  ftc,  who  is  halt 
white  t  a  relation  by  one 
parent ;  half-pay,  small  or 
reduced  wages;  ha1f-j)enny, 
£ng.  com  equal  toone  cent 

Halibut,  (halibut)  n.  tlie 
largest  kind  of  flat  flsh. 

Hall,  (hawl)  n.  entrance  of  a 
house ;  a  public  room  t  col- 
lege I  a  court  house. 

Halleluiah,  (hal-le-ia'ya)  n. 
a  song,  praiseye  the  I^rds 
also  written  Hallelujah. 

Hulloo,  (halloo)  V.  t.  or  I.  to 
cry  out;  to  exclaim;  — ». 
a  shout  to  excite  attention. 

Hallow.  (hal'O)  v.  t.  (o  conse> 
crate  to  religious  uses. 

Hallucination,  (hal  lA-sin4i'> 
ahun)ti.  a  wandenngof  the 
mind;  dalusion;  error;  in 
med.,  perception  of  things 
that  do  not  exist. 

Halo,  (h&'l6)  n.  a  lumtnons 
circle  round  the  aun  or 
moon.caused  by  the  refrac- 
tion of  light  tlirough  mist : 
in  pamt.t  the  brisht  ring 
round  theheads  of  holy  per- 
sons i  a  gtory  surrounding 
an  object  of  affection,  love 
or  reverence  ;—;>/.  Halds. 

Halt,  (hawlt)  v.  t.  or  (.  to 
limp :  to  atop,  or  cause  to 
■top ;— a.  lame  i  crippled ; 
—ft.  a  stopping ;  a  limping; 
— n.,  a.  hult'ing,  hesitating. 

Halter,  (hawlferj  n,  e  strap 
and  headftull  for  a  horse; 
a  rope  to  hang  murderers ; 
—V.  t.  to  put  a  halter  on. 

Halve,  (hav)  t'.  t.  to  divide 
into  two  equal  parts. 

Halyard,  (halyard )  n.  rone  to 
raise  or  lower  sails. 

Ham,  ( ham)  n.  thteh  of  a  hog 
salted  and  smoked ;  inner 
b«nd  of  the  knee  i  the  hip. 

Hames.  (himz)ii.  pi.  iron  or 
wooden  lastenines  around 
collars,  to  which  the  traces 
of  a  horse  are  attached 

Hamlet. (hamlet)  n.  villaget 
cluster  of  country  houses. 

Hamnier.  (hamer)  m.  a  tool 
for  driving  nails,  Jkc;  tht 


part  of  a  clock  that  strikes 
the  hell :  the  tMton  of  an 
auetioneert— r.t.  to  drive  or 
•hape  with  a  hammer  i  to 
shape  by  mental  labor. 


Hammock,  (  ham'uk  )  «.  « 
hanging  bed  or  netting. 

Hamper,  (ham  per)  n.  large 
basket  for  conveying  pro- 
duce :  a  fetter  t-v.t  to 
perf)lex;  entangle ;  hinder 

Hamstring,  (hamstring)  n. 
the  tendons  of  the  ham  t— 
r.  t.  to  lame  the  tendon. 

Hanaper.  (  haua-p^r  )  n.  a 
large,  atrong  bosket  for 
packing  crockery,  etc. 

Hand,  (hand)  n.  the  palm 
with  the  fingers ;  pointer 
of  a  clock  or  watch  ;  man 
ner  of  writing;  a  workman; 
perfonnnnce;  skill;  posses- 
sion; side;  direction;— o  (. 
to  give ;  to  deliver  i  to  lead. 

Hand-liook.  (hand'book)  ft.  a 
gutde-bcok  ;  a  manual. 

Hand-hill.  (  hand'-bil )  n.  a 
single  sheet,  with  some  an- 
nouncement to  post  up,  &c. 

Handcuff,  (  hand  kuf  )  it.  a 
fetter  for  the  hand ;— *.  t. 
to  put  handcufis  on. 

Haudful.  (handful)  n.  Tcry 
little;  as  much  as  fills  tlM 
hand  ^^pL  baud'f  uls. 

Band'icap,  v.  t.  to  equalize 
tlie  chances  of  succt'b*. 

Handicraft,  (hand'i-kr&ft)  n. 
manual  occupation,  hitiuf' 
ttvorilr,  i'e>'(l ;  eO''leof  work. 

Handkerchief.  «  hfingk  er- 
chif )  N.  a  piece  of  lintni  or 
silk  for  the  face  or  neck.    ^ 

Handle.(hand'l)  v  t.  to  touch, 
hold,  or  use  with  the  hand: 
manage:  treat  of;  practi»c: 
to  master :— m.  the  port  bv 
which  a  tiling  is  held;— /jfir 
that  of  which  use  is  made. 

Handmaid,  (or  en)  (hand'- 
mad)  n.  a  female  servant. 

Httidsome.  (  hand'suni  \  a. 
graceful:  moderately  beau« 
tifjil:  liberal;  seemly ;  gen- 
erous ;  ample  ^-ac/.  hana'> 
aomely ;  luluuid'someiMn. 
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Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash; 
'twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has 
been  slave  to  thousands;  he  who 
filches  from  me  my  good  name. 


robs  me  of  that  which  not  en- 
riches him,  but  makes  me  poor 
indeed.— Shakespeare. 
A  stone  in  a  well  is  not  lost. 
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nandspikc,  (hand'splk)  n.  a 
bar  or  wooden  lever. 

Haiulwriting,  ^hand'rlt-ing) 
n.  the  style  ot  writing  pe- 
culiar to  each  penion. 

llandv,  (hand'i)  a.  skillful ; 
readv  to  the  iiand  :  —  ad. 
huud'ily  ;— «.  hand'mess. 

niiig.  (hang)  V.  t.  ort.  to  sus- 
pend; to  decorate  a  wall 
with  pictures,  &c.t  to  put  to 
death  by  hanging  i  tu  fail  i 
to  be  suspended;  todepeud; 
rest  for  support ;  to  be  in 
suspense;  to  linger;  — rw. 
hang'iugftfdraperyor  pauer 
hung  to  or  put  on  walls ; 
hang'man,  executioner. 

Hanger,  (hang'er)  n.  a  short 
brond-Bword,  incurvated. 

Hanger-on,  (hnng'er-on)  n.  a 
servile  dependent  ;  a  bore. 

Uituk,  (hansk)  ».  skeins  of 
thruad  tied  together. 

nmker,  (liaugk'er)  o.  i.  to 
lungfnr  with  eagerness ;  a. 
M.  hMn'kering,eagercraving 

Hap,  (  hap  )  n.  that  which 
comes  suddenly;  accident. 

Hap-hazard,  (hap-hax'ard)  n. 
a  chance;  acciaent. 

B.ipless,  (hap'lcs)  a.  nnhap- 

{»y  ;  unlucky  ;  —  ad$.  hap'- 
essly  ;  haply,  casually. 

Happen,  (hap'n)  v.  t.  to  fall 
out ;  come  unexpectedly. 

Happy,  (hap'i;  a.  enjoying 
or  poftsessinn  pleasure  or 
gooil ;  secure  of  good  ;  fur- 
nishing enjoyment;  lucky; 
dexterouH  j—oJ.  happ'ily ; 
— M.  happ'inefts.  felicity. 

Ilanmgue,  (  ha-rang' )  n.  a 
popiiinr,  pompous  address; 
aiuoratiun  ;— t*.  ».  to  m-.ike 
a  uoiny  speech  to  a  crowd. 

Ilanuw,  (har'ait)  v.  t.  to  bur- 
den ;  perplex;  weary  ;  tire 
with  im|K>rtunity;— a.  har*- 
a^Hiug.  teasing ;  worrying. 

Harbinger,  (har'bin-jcr)  n,  a 

'  forerunner;  precursor. 

Harbor,  (har'bur)  it.  haven 
for  ships;  anv  refuge  or 
shelter  i—v.  t.  to  lodge ;  se- 
crete: indulge,  as  thoughts. 

Udrd.  fh&rd)  cut.  close;  near; 
wi(n  urgency  or  difficulty; 
•amestUr ;  forciblv  ;  —  a. 
Urm;  solid;  diffienitt  pain- 

:  f ul ;   urgent ;    unf aaling ; 

^f  Mvere:  stiff  t  oonstraineu  i 

,  <*  eoretous;— 41.  hard'ness. 

-Ibrden,  (hAfd'n)  v.  f.  or  i.to 


make  or  grow  hard;  to 
make  insensible  t  confirm 
in  wickedness;— a.  hard' 
hearted,  unfeeling ;  cruel. 

Hardly,  (hard'Ii)  ad.  with 
difficulty ;  scarcely  t  harshly 

Hardship,  (hard'sh'ip)  n.  se- 
vere  toil  j  oppressftm. 

Hardware,  <  hard '  wir  )  ti. 
wares  made  of  iron,  ftc. 

Hardy,  (  hard'i  J  a.  strong ; 
brave ;  bold  i  inured  to  fa- 
tigue or  exposure  ;  confi- 
dent ^-ad.  nard'ily  ;— «a. 
hard  '  ihood,  hard '  iness, 
strength  ;  excess  of  confi- 
dence; impudence. 

Hare,  (hir)  4.  a  small  timid 
animal,  very  nwift. 

Hare-brained,  (h&r'brind)  a. 
wild ;  giddy;  heedless. 

Harelip,  (hOKlip)  u.  a  divid- 
ed lip  like  a  hareV. 

Harem,  f  hi'reni)  n.  pluVality 
of  wives  in  the  EoKt. 

Haricot,  (har'i-kd)  n.   small 

Cieces  of  mutton,  partly 
oiled,  and  then  fried  with 
vecetnbleH ;  kidney  bean. 

Hark,  (h&rk)  tvt.  hear!  listen  I 

Harleouin,  (h4r'lc-kwm)  n. 
a  buffoon  ;  the  chief  char- 
acter in  a  imntomime. 

Hariut,  (har'lot)  n.  a  lewd 
woman  ;  a  prostitute. 

llarm,(harm)  n.  injury ;  hurt; 
moral  wrong  ;— 1».  /.  to  in- 
jure t—a.  harm'ful,  injuri- 
ous ;—ad.  harm'f  ullv  ;— h. 
harm'f ulness :  —  o.  narm'- 
Icss,  innocent  t—od.  harni'- 
IcsHly";— tt.  hann'lessneiis. 

Harmonics,  (har-tnon'iks)  n. 
pL  the  science  of  musical 
sounds ;  consonHUces. 

Harmonious,  (har-mA'ni-us) 
a.  symmctrioil;  accordant; 
living  in  friendnhip,  Ac; 
musical ;  —  ad.  harmo'ni- 
ously ;  —  n«.  hanno'niou»- 
ness,  concord  ;  har'monist, 
a  musical  composer. 

Harmonize,  (har'mon-iz)  v. 
t.  or  I.  to  make  or  be  in 
concord ;  to  cause  to  agree. 

Harmony,(hAr'm&-ni)n.  con- 
cord ;  agreement ;  adjust- 
ment of  parts  so  as  to  form 
a  connected  whole;  — a. 
hannonic,(alX musical ;  con- 
sonant; o^f.  harmonically. 

Harness,  (h&r'nes)  m.  furni- 
ture for  a  horse,  fte.i— v. 
(.  to  put  on  harness;  equip. 


Harp,  (h&rp)  n.  instrument 
of  music;— 
V.  u  to  play 
on  a  harp  t 
to  dwell  te. 
diou  ily 
upon  any- 
tiling;— M. 
harp'er, 
harp'ist, 
harp-player 
harp' trig,  a  dwelling  on. 

Harpoon,  ( har-iMon  )  n.  a 
barbed  spear  for  whaling  ; 
—V.  t.  to  strike  with  a  har- 
poon;—a.  harpoon'er. 

Harpy,  (h&r'pi)  n.  in  mytA.,  a 
hideous,  rapacious  mons- 
ter, half  bird  and  half  wo- 
man ;  an  extortioner. 

Harrow,  (har'6)  n.  an  instru- 
men  t 

for 
tearing 

and 
smooth- 
ing the 
sou ;  — 
V.  t.  to  break  with  a  bor- 
row ;  to  harass ;  to  tease  ; 
to  agiUte  the  feelings. 

Harsh,  (harsh)  a.  abusive  ; 
bitter ;  severe  ;  jarrina: ; 
rugged;  rough:  mAhareh'- 
ly :— «.  harsh'nesn.  scveritv. 

Harslet,  ( liirsit  )  «.  heart, 
liver  and  lights  of  n  hog. 

Hart,  (hirO  n.  a  stag  cr  mala 
deer:  fnn.  hind. 

Hartshorn,  (harts'liom)  n.  a 
solution  of  ammonia. 

Harvest,  (har'vcBt)  h.  lUe  sea- 
son for  gathering  ri|»e 
grain  or  fruitH ;  the  crop 
reaped;  the  product  of  any 
labor;  consequences ;— r.  t. 
to  reap  and  gather  in. 

Hash,  (hash)  v.  t.  to  mince; 
to  chop :— ».  minced  meat; 
a  rehMsh  of  old  matter. 

Hasp,  (hnsp)  n.  a  clasp,  .Vc. 

Hassock,  (hos'uk)  n.  a  mat  to 
kneel  on  in  church. 

Haste,  (hist)  nl  quickness: 
swiftness  ;  rashness  ;  vehe- 
mence ;— V.  t.  or  «.  hojifen, 
(has'n)put  to  or  move  with 
speed  ;  accelerate :  hurry. 

Hasty,  (hist'i^  a.  quick  in  ac- 
tion ;  passionate  ;  rash  v— 
ad.  hasfily,  too  eagerly  ;— 
tu.  Ao'irtiiieis, speed;  huny; 
irritabititv ;  hagtf/puddmot 
mush  and  milk,  etc. 
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Better  late  than  never. — Dion. 
Bis  vincit  qui  se  vincit  in  victpria. 
He  conquers  twice  who  conquers 
himself  in  victory.  ^ 


But  yet  I'll  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  and  take  a  bond 
of  fate. — Shakespeare. 

Beggars  should  be  no  choosers. 
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Hat.  (hat)  n.  a  corer  for  the 
head:  o.  hatred;  n.  hatrer, 
a  maker  or»«ller  of  hats. 

Hatch,(hach)  v.  f.  to  produce 
young  from  cgft  i  to  orig- 
inate; to  uint;— n.  a  brOod ; 
act  of  hatching  x  the  cor- 
ering  of  a  hatchway,  or 
opening  in  a  ship'a  deck:— 
iM.  hatch'eii,flood-gate«,  ftc. 

Htttchet.  (hach'et)  ».  a  smaU 
axe  for  one  hand. 

Hatchway,  (hach'wi)  n.  the 
opening  in  a  ship**  deck. 

Hate,  (hit)  v.  t.  to  dislike 
greatly  i  to  abhor ;  —  n. 
ereat  dislike  ;— m.  hit'rcd, 
Ill-will ;  enmity  ;— a.  hftte'- 
ful,  exciting  or  manifest- 
ing hate ;  detestable ;— at/, 
hate'fully  i  n.  hate'f ulness. 

Haughty,  (hawfi)  a.  proud 
ana  disdainful :  arrogant ; 
ad.  haughtily,  contemptu- 
ously i— R.  haught'iness. 

Haul,  (haul)  v.  t.  to  draw 
with  force »  to  drag ;— ».  a 
pull ;  draught*  load. 

Haulm,  Haum,  (hawm)  n. 
straw  of  beans,  peas,  tie. 

Haunch,  (hinsh)  n.  the  part 
between  the  Last  rib  and 
the  thigh  :  the  hip. 

Haunt,  (hint)  v.  t.  or  f.  to 
frequent  i  to  intrude  on  i 
to  follow  or  visit  importu- 
nately, as  a  ghost:—*,  a 
place  of  frequent  resort. 

Hautboy,  (h6  Doy)  m.  a  wind 
iustnmient  of  music. 

Have,  (hav)  f.  t.  to  possess  < 
hoi'  I  enjoy  »  regard;  be- 
get; ftccepti  be  affected  by. 

Haven,  (h*'vn)  n.  a  harbor; 
a  port  for  ships,  ftc.;  a  bay 
or  inlet  of  the  sea  i  a  safe 
place  I  an  asylum. 

Haversack,  (hav'er-sak)  n.  a 
bag  of  strong  linen. 

Havoc,  (liav'uk)  h.  ravage  j 
slaughter ;  general  waste. 

Haw,  (Itaw)  v.  t.  to  speak 
.  ^       with   hesi- 

tation : — n. 
a  stammer- 
ing <  the 
hawthorn 
berry. 
Hawk, 
(hawk)  n. 
the  name 
of  several 
birds  of 
pr«y,falcon 


Hawk,  (hawk)  v.  i.  or  t.  to 
force  up  phlegm  ;  to  cry 
goods  in  the  streets  i— ». 
hawk'er.  a  peddler. 

Hawk-eyed,  (  hawk'  Id  )  a. 
having  acute  siglit. 

Hawser,  (hawz'er)  n.  »  small 
cable  or  large  rope. 

Hawthorn,  (uaw'thom)ii.  a 
shrub  with  shining  leaves 
and  small,  red  fruit  called 
haicn,  used  for  hedges. 

Hay.  (hi)  n.  grass  dried  for 
fodder;— MS.  huifiiig,  act  or 
season  of  making  hay ; 
hay-cock,  a  conical  pile  of 
hay  iu  tlie  field;  hayAoJl, 
a  mow  for  hay;  haiCtH€Ucerf 
one  who   cuts  and    dries 

{;rass  ;  hay-mow,  a  bom  or 
oft  for  storing  hay;  hay- 
rake  or  fork,  horse  or  band 
tools  for  haying. 

Hazard,  (haz'ard)  n.  risk  of 
loss ;  danger ;  chance  t  ac- 
cident ;— w.  t.  to  endanger. 

Hazardous,  (  haz'ard-us  )  a. 
dangerous;  uncertain; per- 
ilous ;—ad.  hazard'ousiy. 

Haze,  (hiz)  n.  a  fog;  thin 
vapor ;  obi«curity;—o.httz'y, 
misty ;— M.  haziness. 

Hasel,  (hi'zl)  n.  a  shrub 
bearing  nuts  ;  —  a.  like  a 
hazel-nut,  light  brown. 

He.  (he)  pron.  of  the  third 
person ,  masculine  gender ; 
any  one:— <i.  a  male  or  man. 

Head,  (hed)  ii.  upper  part  of 
the  body  ;  the  brain  ;  un- 
dorstduuing  ;  a  leader:  the 
place  of  honor  :  the  chief 
point  of  a  discourse  t  the 
source  or  spring:  the  high- 
est point ;  strength  ;— 1>.  t. 
or  f.  to  lead  ;  to  chock ;  to 
lop  off  the  ton,  as  a  tree;  to 
grow  to  a  head ;  to  originate; 
—II.  hcad'ing,  the  top ;  title 
of  an  article  ;  stuveHfor  the 
heads  of  barrels,  etc. 

Headache,  (hed'ik)  n.  ache 
or  pain  in  the  head. 

Headland,  ( hed'Iand )  n.  a 
promontory  ;  a  cape  ;  land 
at  the  end  iin plowed. 

neadlong,(hed'long)  a.  rash; 
preci|>nate ;  steep ;  —  ad. 
carelessly;  rashly ;  hastily. 

Head-quarters,  (  hed '  kM'or- 
terz)  M.  pf.  «  place  of  re- 
sort ;  a  general's  quarters. 

Headstrong,  (hed'strong)  a. 
ungovernable ;  obstinate ; 


rash;— a.  head'y,  stubborn; 
determined  iri  one's  way. 

Headway,  (hed'wi)  n.  mo- 
mentum of  a  ship,  ftc; 
the  progress  6f  anything. 

Heal,  (hel)  v.t.otLto  cure ; 
to  become  well ;  to  recon- 
cile;—«.  heol'ing.  the  act  or 
process  of  recovery  ;  —  a. 
tending  to  cure  ;  mild  :— 
ad.  heoi'ingly,  curativcly. 

Health,  (helth)  n.  sound  state 
of  body  and  niind ;  purity. 

Healthful, (helthful)  u.  be- 
inj^  in  a  sound  state  ;  indi- 
cating or  promoting  health; 
Sfllubrious  ;  —  ad.  health'- 
luUy ;- n.  hcalth'f  ulness  ; 
— a.  health'y.  well ;  condu- 
cive to  health ;  sound  :— 
ad.  healthily  ;— n.  health'- 
iness,  salubrity ;  \igor. 

Heap,  (hip)  n.  a  pile;  a  mass 
of  ruins  ;  —  w.  t.  to  pile 
above  the  top ;  to  amass. 

Hear,  (h*r)  v.  t.  to  perceive 
by  the  ear;  to  grant;  obey; 
attend  to;  to  try  judicially; 
—V.  i.  to  listen ;  Be  told ;  to 
have  the  sense  of  hearing ; 
— ns.  hearing,  hearer. 

Hearken,  (hirk'n)ir.  t.  to  lis- 
ten ;  to  lend  the  ear. 

Hearsay,  (hir'si)  n.  rumor. 

Hearse,  (hdrs)  n.  a  carriage 
for  conveying  the  dead. 

Heart,  (hart)  n.  the  organ  of 
the  blood's  motion;  inner 
part ;  seat  of  love ;  cour- 
age; vigor;  secret  menning; 
— N.  heni-t'ache,  deep  sor- 
row; anguish;  adj9.  heart'- 
broken,  deeply  grieved  ■; 
ili^'arr/eZf, sin  cere ;  deep ;  ad. 
hearfretidinff,  agonizing. 

Hearth,  (hirth)  n.  a  place  ^n 
which  fire  is  made  ;  home. 

Heartless.  (hart'Ies)  a.  spirit- 
less; void  of  feeling  or  pity; 
—ad.  hearflessl}'.  cruelly; 
— n.  heartiessness.  cruelty. 

Hearty,  (hirt'i)  a.  liealUiy ; 
strong .  genuine  ;  warm ; 
sincere t—ad. heartily ;  h. 
heart'iness.  earnestness. 

Heat,  (hit)  n.  great  warmth  ■. 
glow ;  passion ;  a  siugio 
course  in  a  race:  animation : 
—V.  f.  or  /.  tO/mnke  or  grow 
hot;  inflame: a.  Aearin{;,ex- 
citing:  n.  /leaf'er.af  urnucc. 

Heath,  (hith)  n.  a  shruii  ;  u 
barren  open  country. 

Heatiien.Cni'thu)  n.  a  pagan  t 
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BeAuty  is  truth,  truth  beauty. 

Catus  amat  pisces,  sed  noa  vii^lt 
tingcre  plantas. — The  cat  loves 
fish,  but  will  not  wet  her  paws. 


Compendiaria  res  improbitas,  vir- 
tusque  tarda. — Wickedness 
takes  the  shorter  road,  and 
virtue  the  longer. 
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•n  irrellKioug  person  j— «. 
eodlesa ;  idolatrotu  { —  a. 
nea'theniih,  rude;  uncivil- 
Ited  ;  cruel ;— n.  hea'theii- 
ism.  paganism;  barbarism. 

Heother,  (heth'er)  n.  heath. 

Heave,  (hev)  v.  t.  to  lift; 
swell ;  pant ;  cast  up  ;— n.  a 
swell;  exertion  ot'Htreni(th; 
a  throw:  an  effort  to  vomit; 
pi.  heaves,  difficult  breath- 
ing in  horses:— a.  heav'ing. 

Heaven,  ( hev'n )  n.  tlte  re;;ioB 

-  of  air:  the  expanse  at>ove  ; 
dwcUing-pIace  of  the  Deity 
and  the  blessed ;— a.  heav- 
enly, of  or  like  heaven  ; 
celestial;  pure;  supremely 
happy?— at/,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  heaven ;— /t.  heov'- 
enlinebs  :  —  ad.  heav '  en- 
ward,  toward  heaven. 

Heavy,  (heVil  a.  weighty; 
grievous;  dull; oppressive; 
violent;  loud;  not  easily 
digested,  as  food ;  miry, as 
MU;  having  strength,  as 
liquor  ;  dark  with  clouds ; 

f:looniy  ;  expcnKive  i—nd. 
leav'ily ;— ».  beav'ineKs. 

Hebduinadnl.  (  hcb  -  dom'a- 
dal)  a.  occurring  every  sev- 
en daj's ;— n.  or  u.  hebuom'- 
adury,  week'y. 

Hebraic— al,(he-br4'ik—al)  o. 
relating  to  thp  Hebrews 
or  their  kngunge ;  —  ad. 
hebr&'ieally,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage ;  from  n;;ht  to  left. 

Hecatomb,  (hek'a-todm)  n. 
among  the  Greeks  and 
llomanK,  a  sacrifice  of  a 
hundred  oxen  ;  any  large 
number  of  victims. 

Hectic,  (hek'tik)  a.  habitual; 
— «.  rennttent  fever. 

Hector,  (hek'tor)  n.  a  bully  ; 
one  who  annoys;  v.t.  tease. 

Hedge,  (hej)  u.  a  thicket  of 
ahrubifor  a  fence;— i'.  t.  to 
obstruct ;  to  surround  ;  to 
guard  :  make  a  live  fence. 

H<>cd.  (  hed  )  i'.  t.  to  mind  ; 
to  obwsrve;  — ».  care;  at- 
tention;—a.  hced'ful,  ot- 
tentive  :  cautious  ;  —  ad. 
heed'fully; «.  heed'fulneiui 

U«cdle«s,  (hSd'les)  a.  care- 
less: negligent;— arf.  heed'- 

'  le^slv;— n.  need'lesknesa. 

Heel,  ?hil)  n.  the  hind  part 
of  a  ifoot  or  stocking;— r.  f. 

^  to  dance  i  to  lean  over,  as  « 


ship ;  to  add  a  piece  to  a 
stocking  heel.— //eej  ui,  to 
set  out  young  plants,  as 
cabbage  or  celery. 

He^ra.  (he-j^'ra)  n.  flight  of 
Mohammed  from  Mecca. 
July  1U.U22  A.O.;  any  flight 

Heifer,  (hef'er)  n.  youngcow 

Heigh-ho,  (hi'ho)er.  an  ex- 
pression of  weariness. 

Height,  (hit)  11.  dirtance  np- 
wards  ;  a  hill ;  utmost  de- 
gree ;  great  excellence  ;— 
V.  t.  hetghfeH,  to  raise ;  to 
increase :  improve  ;  make 
more  bright  or  prominent. 

Heinous,  fha'nus)  a.  hate- 
ful ;  wicked  ;  atrocious  ;— 
ad.  hei'nouslv;  —  n.  hci'- 
nousness,  wickedness. 

Heir,  (Ar)  a.  one  who  inherits 
Dy  law ;  one  entitled  to 
anything  after  the  present 
possessor;  —fern,  heiress, 
(Ar'es)— »M.  heir'dom,  heir'- 
ship :— n.  heirless,  without 
an  neir ;  hetr-apparent,  the 
heir  to  a  throne  or  estate. 

Heir-loom.  fAr-l6dm)  n.  old, 
rare,  and  precious  article, 
from  beinq  a  family  relic. 

Heliacal,  (he-U'ak-al)  a.  e- 
merging  from  or  falling  in- 
to tlie  light  of  the  sun. 

Heliocentric,  ^hc-li-o-sen'- 
trik)  a.  in  ojttr.,  as  seen 
from  the  sun's  center. 

Heliography  ,(he-li-og'ra-fl)  n. 
the  art  of  taking  pictures 
by  sunlight:  photography; 
—a.  heliograph'ical ;— n.  he- 
liog'rapher,  he'liograph. 

Heliotrope,  (hS'll-o-trdp)  n.  a 
plant  whose  flowers  arc  re- 

{>uted  to  turn  to  the  sun  ; 
n  tnin.,  a  chalcedony. 

Helix,  (h£'liks)  ».  a  spiral,  as 
of  wire  in  a  coil ;  in  200/., 
the  Kuail  or  its  shell ;  tlic  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  ear ;—/)/. 
helices  ;—n.  hel'ical.  spiral. 

Hell,  (hel)  m.  the  region  of 
the  damned:  the  grave: the 
powers  of  Hell;  any  place 
of  vice  or  niixery  :  a  gam- 
bling house :— «i.  heU'ish, 
infernal:  very  wicked  ;  ad. 
hellishly;— n.  hell'ishness. 

Hellebore,  (  hel'e-bdr )  it.  a 
plant  u^ed  in  medicine. 

Helm,  (helm)  n.  instrument 
of  steering  a  ship ;  the  Kta* 
tion  of  managenien  t  or  gov* 
ernraent ;— /t.   helms'man. 


Helmet,  (hclm'et)  n.  armor 
for  the 
head ,  hood- 
ed upper  lip 
of  certain 
flowers. 

Helot,  (h«1ot; 
n.  a  slave  in 

ancient     

Sparta.  ""^ 

Help,  (help)  v.  t.  to  aid  : 
sist;  supply;  remedy:  pre- 
vent ;— n.  aid:  support ;  re- 
lief ;  one  who  ai>8i>t8 ;— n. 
help'er.  an  assistant  <>—n. 
help'fulness  t—a.  help'ful, 
useful;  /le/u '/««!,  weak; 
wanting  aid ;  —  ad.  help'- 
lesuly;- n.  help'lessness. 

HelpmatCf  (  help'mat )  n.  a 
companion  who  helps;  a 
partner;  a  wife  or  helpmeet. 

Helve,  (helv)  m.  handle  of  an 
axe  or  hatchet. 

Hem,  (hem)  n.  border  of  a 
garment ;  a  half  cough  ;— 
V.  t.  to  stitch  :  edge  ;  hem 
in,  or  surround ;  to  utter 
the  sound,  as  hem  and  haw. 

Hemal,  (hd'mal)  a.  relating 
to  blood  or  blood-vessels. 

Hematite.(hem'a-ttt)  ».  a  val- 
uable ore  of  iron,  Ubually 
streaked  blood-red. 

Hemisphere,  (hem-i-ef£r)  n. 
the  naif  of  a  sphere  t— a. 
hemispher'icat,  as  a  map. 

Hemlock,  (  hem '  Ink  )  n.  a 
poisonous,straw-like  plant; 
an  evergreen  tree. 

Hemorrhage,  (hein'or-4j)  n. 
a  flowmac  of  blood  from  a 
ruptured  vpm»o1  ;— »».  heiu'- 
orrholdf.  bl<NKly  piles. 

Hemp,  (  hemp  )'u.  a  plant 
whose  flbe  s  a-e  I'scil  for 
cloth  and  ro|K*s;a.  hemp'en 

Hen.  (hen)  n.  a  feinnie  bird. 

Henbane.  (Iien'ban)n.  pois- 
onous plant  like  opium. 

Hence,  (hens>  nd.  from  the 
place.time.  cause  or  source: 
—tnt.  awav!  begone  !—/ir/. 
heiice'fortn.  or  hencefor- 
ward,  from  this  tinte  fortli. 

Henchman,  (heiihh'maii)  n. 
a  depeiulent  t  servant. 

Hendecagon,(  hen-dek'a-gon  ) 
M.  a  plane  figure  of  eleven 
angle*  and  eleven  sides. 

Henpecked,  (  hen'pekt  )  a. 
foolixhly  ruled  by  a  wife. 

Hepatic.  (h«-pat'ik)  a.  per* 
tainir g  to  the  liver. 
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Celsse  ^aYiore  casa  decedu&t 
turres. — The  lightest  tree  has 
the  greatest  falL 

Conscia  mens  recti  famae  menda- 


da  ridet. — ^The  mind  which  is 
conscious  of  right  despises  the 
lies  of  rumor. 
Cede  Deo. — ^Yield  to  Providence. 
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HIDEOUS 


Heptade.Chep'tad)  n.  the  num 
7;— ii».  hei*'  tarchif,  nevcn 
fold  gov'in't ;  hept'agk*t,  a 
book  ill  »cven  lunKuugcu. 

Heptagoa,  (hep'ta-jcon)  n.  « 

Oplaneligure 
of  seven 
Bid  en  and 
•iigles!— a. 
heptue'onal 
—  n.  hepta- 
h^'drou,  a 
►olici  ntrurcwith  7 sides;— 
o,  heptan';;ular,  of  7  angles 

lu-r.  (her)  n.  belonmrin^  to  a 
female  ;  —  pron.  objective 
and  pos-xessive  case  of  »ht ; 
—/iron,  herself,  in  her  real 
character:  Mine:  having  the 
command  of  her  teiniier. 

Herald,  (her'ald)  n,  a  fore- 
runner; a  proclnimer;  a 
newspaper :— /».  t.  to  inti-o- 
dticc  I  to  announce. 

Uemldry,  (her'old-ri)  «.  the 
art  oi  blazoning  arms  or 
roeordin;;  genealogies. 

Herb,  (erb,  herb)  n.  a  plant 
with  a  voftstem  that  dies  to 
the  root  an  a  mill  v  ;—«<//* 
herbaceous,  herbecc'cnt, 
*oft ;  perihhing  yearly. 

Heibage.  (hcrb'aj)  m.  herbs  j 
grnss ;  green  pasture. 

llerbal,  (erb'al)  ».  a  book  on 
plants ;  a  collection  of  pre- 
served plants ;— iM.  herb'al- 
ist,  botanist  t  /lei-hn'rium,  a 
scrap  book  for  flowers  or 
plants  :  a  classified  collec- 
tion of  plants,  etc. 

Ileibivorous.  (her-blVcr-us) 
a.  feeding  on  grass,  etc. 

Herculean,  (her.ka'K'-an)n. 
tremendous  in  stren:^h  or 
size,  as  Hercules,  a  famous 
Greek  lieroj  extremely  dif- 
ficult ;  great :  dangerous. 

Herd,  (herd)  n.  a  collection 
of  beasts  <  a  vulgar  crowd  \ 
— r.  (.  or  i.  to  associate  ;  to 
tend  cattle;  to  run  in  herds; 
— «.  herds'mnn.  drover. 

Here,  (her)ir«^  in  this  place, 
state  or  life ;— <«/r*.  Iiere'' 
atoN^near  Iiere;  heref\/'t'er, 
after  this  ;  in  eonie  future 
time  or  state :— n.  a  future 
state  :/ie/v  and  therr,  in  this 
place  and  then  in  that ; 
thinly;  irregularly ;1kereAjy, 
by  tills :  herem,  in  this  : 
hfi'rof.  of  this;  htrttofore, 
formerly ;  kerruiJOH,  on  or 


In  consequence  of  this ; 
kerfwilM,  with  this. 

Hereditary,  (he-red'i-tar-i)  a. 
descending  from  a  parent 
to  a  cliild,  as  a  disease,  trait, 
vice,  etc.,  or  an  estate;— «». 
hfi'i'.d  itft,  the  tmnsniissiou 
of  qualities,  5cc.;  herrdtt'a- 
meut,  inherited  property  ; 
bei''itage,  inheritance  :  in 
B.  God's  people ;— <».  her"- 
itable,  inheriuble. 

Heresy,  (her'e-si) ».  religious 
error :  heterodoxy  :  —  «. 
her'etic  x—a.  her'ctical,  er- 
roneous I— ad.  her  eticully. 

Hermaphrodite,  ( her-  mai'- 
ro-dit)  tt.  an  animal  or  plant 
of  both  sexes;a.  combining 
both  sexes;— a.  hermuph- 
rodit'ic.  united  sexuuUy. 

Hermeneutic  —  al,  (};er-me- 
nO'tik- ol)  a.  interpreting; 
explanatory  ;—aiI.  lierme- 
neu'ticully;  n.  niig.  herme- 
ncut'ics,  science  of  inter- 
prctatioii.eBp.  of  Scriptures 

Hermetic,  (  fienmerik  )  a. 
perfectly  close  ;— arf.  hcr- 
niet'ically,  closely  sealed,  as 
a  liottle,  with  wax,  etc. 

Hermit,  (heKmit) «.  one  who 
lives  in  solitude ; — a.  her- 
mit'ical;— n.  her'mitagc,  a 
retired  abode  ;  a  wine. 

Hernia,  (li«r'ni-a)  u.  a  rup- 
ture: a  swelling,  esp.  of 
the  abdomen  ;— o.  hernial. 

Hero,  (  he'rd  )  n.  any  illus- 
trious or  conspicuously 
•brave  person  ;  tlie  princi- 
iml  figure  in  a  history  or 
work  of  fiction  ;—;>/.  nc'- 
roes  '.—/em.  her '  oine  ; — a. 
hero'ic.  courageous ;  bold  t 
illustrious  :  —  n.  a  heroic 
verse;— or/,  hero'ically;- «. 
heroism,  great  valor. 

Hemn,  (her'un)  n.  a  large, 
screaming  waterfowl. 

Herpes,  (hcr'pez)  n.  tetters. 

Herring,  (her'ing)  n.  a  com- 
mon Kinall  sea-fish. 

Hesitancy,  (hez'i-tan-si)  hes- 
itation, (hez-i-t&'shun)  n. 
doubt ;  deliiy  ;  a  stammer. 

Hesitate,  (hez'i-tit)  v.  t.  to 

Souse  in  doubt;  to  showin- 
ecisiou  ;  to  stammer  ;— a. 
hes'it&ting.    pausing  ;—ad. 
hes'itiktingly,  warily. 
Hesperian. (hes-pe'ri-an)a.  of 
the  star  Venus  or  the  west. 
Ueteroclite,  (het'er-o-klit)  n. 


ith      ^y\. 


(gram.)  an  irregular  word  : 
a.  or  n.  anything  irregular. 

Heterodox,  (het'er-6-doks)a. 
heretical :  eccentric ;  —  n. 
heterodoxy,  error. 

Heterogeneous,  (  het  -  er  -  6- 
jen'e-us)  a.  of  a  different 
nature  ;  niiscellaneous ;  — 
ud.  heterogen'fcously;— n«. 
heterogeneity,  heterogen'* 
eousness,  unlikeness. 

Hew,  (  hu  )  V.  f.  to  chip  off  j 
to  smooth:  to  &hape  square 

Hexagon,  (heks'a-gon)  u.  a 
figure     with  ^ 

SIX  sides  and 
angles 

hexag  'onal  . 
—ad.  hexng' 
onally. 

HexahedroHv 
(heks-a-hg' 
dron)  ».  a  body  (ike  a  cube. 

Hexameter,  ( heks-nm'et-er  ) 
M.  averse  of  six  feet. 

Hcxapod,  (heks'a-nod)  n.  an 
animal  with  six  feet. 

HexastTle,  (heks'a-stil)  n.  a 
building  with  six  pillars. 

Hey,  (hi)  int.,  expressive  of 
joy  or  interrogation  i  heu- 
daif,  denoting  frolic,  exul. 
tation  or  wonder ;  n.  a  frol- 
ic ;  the  wildncssof  youth. 

Hiatus,  (hi-fi'tus)  m.  a  gap ;  a 
chasm  :  a  defect. 

Hibenial.(hi^ber'nal)  a.  pep. 
tainingto  winter r—i'.  f.ht'- 
bern&tc,  to  pass  the  winter 
in  sleep  ;— a.  hi'bemfiting, 
denoting  animals  that  sleep 
all  winter:-~n.  hiberna'tion 

Hibernian,  (hi-ber'ni-an)  o. 
or  H.  n  native  of  Ireland.  ^ 

Hiccough,  (hik'up)  n.  spas- 
modic affection  ox  the  stom- 
ach ;— V.  I.  to  have  a  flatu- 
lent or  convulsive  cough. 

Hickory,  (  hik'dr-i )  ».  the 
name  of  several  nut-bear- 
ing trees,  which  have  a 
very  hard  wood,  suitable 
for  carriages,  &c. 

Hidden,  (hidn) ci.  not  seen 
or  known  ;  nivstcrious. 

Hide,  (hid)  v.  t.  or  ».  to  con- 
ceal :  keep  close ;  to  he  in 
safety  ;— »i.  hiding,  place 
of  concealment ;  secresy. 

Hidebound,  (hid 'bound)  a. 
having  the  sxtn  too  tight. 

Hideous,  (hid'i-us)  a.  ugly ; 
frightful  J  ghostly :  n.  hid'* 
eousness  ;--Ku/.  hid'eously. 
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Comimpunt  bonus  mores  collo* 
quia  prava. — Depraved  con- 
versation will  corrupt  the  best 
morals. 


Cur  omnium  fit  culpa,  paucoruin 
scelus. — Why  should  the  wick- 
edness of  a  few  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  all? 
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Hocrrs-pocirs 


Hie,  (hi)  r.  t.  to  huten  t  to 
more  with  i»pe«d. 

Hlemrch,  ( hl'er-irk )  n.  the 
chief  of  tt  sacred  order ; — 
n.  hrerarch}',  a  prienthood. 

Hicrogl  J  phic.(  hi-er-o-glif 'ik) 
R.  a  inyatical  symbol  in  an- 
cient writings;  any  symf 
boiical  tifoxTQ  ;— a.  express- 
intc  •  meaning  by  char- 
eutcrH,  pictures,  ftc.  I— N.  hi- 
efotoga,  a  treatise  on  sa- 
cred tilings,  es|>.  old  in- 
scriptions or  writings. 

Higgle,  (hig'l)  v.  i.  to  hnwk ; 
to  dispute  in  a  barjrain  ;— 
n.  Kieij'lcr,  a  close  I>'i«-a  •. 

High,  Oii)a.  elevuted  o  y; 
arrogant:  powerful;  aii^^ryi 
temiSeiituo'.iA ;  po»<ycMtih^a 
quality  in  a  »troni;  degree; 
excellent:  far-advanced  ; 
ditncult;  dear:  remote  in 
time  i—ad.  oloft ;  eminent- 
ly ;  greatly  :  —  a»/;».  high- 
Oorn,  htgtt'hre'l,  of  good  or 
noble  birth  and  bn.'edins, 
training  or  family;  high' 
miu(fe<r,  magnanimous  ; 
above  mean  thoughts.  &c.; 
hiyh-principleff,  of  hi;;h, 
noble,  or  strict  moral  prin- 
ciples ;  hhjh-mulef/,  having 
a  lofty  spirit ;  generous ; 
fiiffh  -  minidinft,  pompous* ; 
ostentatiouH;  iioi>>y ;  lofty  in 
wonlsj  hifjfi-icronghf,  high- 
ly flniiihed  or  coIore<l. 

High-flier,  (hl'fll-er)  w.onc  of 
extravagant  actions.  Jlrc. 

High-flown,  (hi'fldti)  a.  ele- 
voted  in  Iniiurua;;e;  turgid. 

Highland,  (hnnnd)».  nioun- 
tuinouH  country. 

Hiirhly,  (hlli;  wt.  in  a  great 
ai-Rree;  with  much  esteesn. 

HiR!ine>>B,(hl'ne»<)  n.  altitude; 
heiirht:  a  tith-of  honor. 

High-pressure,  {Jil'prcHh-ur) 
M.  pressure  above  that  of  a 
single  atmosphere. 

High  water,  (hl'waw-ter)  n. 
the  full  or  flowing  tide. 

Highway,  (hf'wd) ».  a  public 
roa»l :— M.  highway'man,  a 
rfibher  on  the  rf>a'1. 

Hilarity .(hiJari-ti)  js.Tnyety; 
mirih.laughter:  a.ail&'rioiia 

Hill,  (hil)  n.  on  elevation  of 
land  :— ('.  /.  to  draw  earth 
aiound  plant*;— 't.hiU'y:— 
a.  hiirincM.;  /it^/ooil-.  anill. 

Hilt,  (hilt)  M.  the  hnndle. 

Him.  (hini)  pron.  obj.  of  He. 


Himself, ^him-«eir)n7ion.  the 
emphatic  form  ox  He  and 
Him  :  it  also  expresses  a 
person's  proper  character. 

Hind,  (hind)  a.  backward; 
pertaining  to  the  part  be- 
nind  ;—comp.  hind'cr ;  ntp. 
hind '  ermiVst,  hind '  moi>t, 
behind  all  others ;  the  last; 
—H.  a  she  stag ;  a  rustic. 

Uinderance,  ( nin '  der-  ans  ) 
hindrance,  (hin'dmns)  n. 
delay:  that  which  hinders; 
obstacle  r— ».  t.  hin'der,  to 
impede;  delay;  embarrassi 
—V.  I.  to  raise  obhtitcles. 

Hinge,  fliinj)  n.  joii  t  where 
a  door  turns  ;  thut  on 
which  anything  depends: 
V.  t.  ort.  to  hang;  bend:  rest 

Hint,  (^hint)  v.  t.  to  suggci-t ; 
— 1».  ».  to  allude  to  :— «.  a 
suggCHtion  ;  intimation. 

Hip,  (hip)  «.  the  thigh. 

Hippodrome,  (hip'6-dr0m)n. 
an  equestrian  cirrus. 

Hippopatholosrv,  (hip-po-pa- 
thol'o-ji)  n.  the  science  of 
veterinary  medicine. 

Hippophngy,  (hip-pof'a-ji)!!. 
the  act  or  practice  of  feed- 
ing on  horse-flesh. 

Hippopotamus,  (hip-p&-pof- 
a-mu8)  ».  the  river  horse, 
found  in  Africa. 

Hire,  (hfr)  v.  t.  to  engage  for 
wages;  to  let;  to  bribe:— 
n.  wages:  compensation  for 
use  ;~w.  hireling,  a  merce- 
nary; a  servant;  a.Her\'ing. 

Hirsute,  (hir-sutO  a.  shaggy; 
rough;  hairy;  bristly. 

Hie,  (hi«)pro».  j)09K.  of  He. 

HiHS,  (hix)  V.  t.  or  i.  to  make 
a  sibilant  sound  ;  to  con- 
denm  by  hisses  :--n.  a  sib- 
ilant noise;— !».  hiss'ing,  ex- 
pression of  contempt. 

Hist  !  int.  hush  !  silence  I 

HiHtol«»gy,  (his-tol'o-ji)  m.  the 
KcitTce  which  treats  of  the 
minute  structure  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  tissue. 

IliHtoric— al,  (his-tor'ik-al) 
o.  derived  from,  contain- 
ing, or  pertaining  to  histo- 
r>'; — ml.  histor'ically. 

Historiogrophy.(hi8-t6-ri-og'- 
ra-fl)  M.  historical  writings; 
— M.  histfiriog'rapher. 

History,  (liis'0-ri)  m.  narra- 
tion of  events;  description ; 
the  knowledge  of  facts, 
events,  *c.:— «.  hihtu'rian. 


Histrionic— al,  (his-tri-on'ik 
— al)  a.  theatrical ; . panto- 
mimic;—ad.  histrion'ically 

Hit.  (hit)  r.  t.  to  strike  or 
touch  ;  to  reach ;  to  suit;— 
r.  I.  to  come  in  contoct ;  to 
chance  luckily;  to  succeed; 
—n.  a  lucky  chance;  a 
stroke;  a  happy  turn  of 
thought  or  expression. 

Hitch,  (hich)  r.  t.  to  catch  ; 
tie  v—v.  i.  move  by  jerks;— 
N.  a  noose ;  jerk  ;  obstacle. 

Hither,  (hith^er)  ad.  to  this 
place  ;— a.  nearer;  here. 

Hithermoet,  (hith'cr-mOs't)  a. 
nearest  on  this  side; — aav$. 
hitherto,  heretofore;  as  yet; 
to  this  place  or  time  ;  hith'- 
ei-wani,  toward  this  place. 

Hive,  (hlv)  n.  a  swarm  of 
bees  m  a  box ;  their  habi- 
tation ;  any  busy  company  ; 
— r.  t.  or  I.  to  collect  into  a 
body  ;  lay  up  in  store. 

Hoar,  (hOr)  a.  grav;  white, 
or  whitish,  esp.  with  age  or 
frost;— o.  hftaKy;— n.  hftar*- 
iness; — n*.  hoar' front, troz- 
en  dew  :  loar'hnuiul,  a  hit- 
ler plant,  used  as  a  tonic. 

Hoard,  (hdrd)  v.  t.  to  collect; 
to  amass ;  to  hide  or  store 
away ,08  a  miser;— n.  a  store 
laid  up ;  a  treasure. 

Hoarse,  (hfirs)  a.  having  a 
rough  voice,  as  when  af- 
fected with  a  cold  ;  harsh; 
disconlant:— <»f/.  hoorse'ly; 
— n.  hoarse'nesB. 

Hoax.(hdks)n.  deception  for 
sport !— r.  t.  to  play  a  prac- 
tical joke;  deceive. 

Hob.  (hob)  n.  the  nave  of  a 
wheel ;  side  of  a  grate. 

Hobble,  (hob'l)  r.  t.  to  walk 
lamely  ;— n.a  limping  gait 

Hobby,  (hob'i)  n.  on  engross- 
ing pursuit  or  subject  of 
endless  discussion;  a  wood- 
en horse  for  children. 

Hobgoblin,  (hob-pob'lin)  n.  a 
frightful  apparition. 

Hobm>b,  (hob'nob)  ad.  take 
or  not  take;  a  familiar  invi- 
tation to  reciprocal  drink- 
ing;—v.  t.  to  as»ociate  aa 
boon  companions. 

Hock,  (hok)  n.  the  joint  be- 
tween the  knee  and  fet- 
lock :  a  Rhenish  wine. 

Hockle,  (hok'l)  r.  1,  to  ham- 
string :  to  hough  (hok). 

Hocus-pocus,(h6'kus-p6'kus> 
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Cras  cvedemus,  hodie  nihil. — To- 
morrow we  will  believe,  but 
not  to-day.  [Wither. 

Care  will   kill  a  cat. — George 


Cum  licet  f  ulgere,  ne  quare  litem: 
Do  not  seek  the  quarrel  which 
there  is  au  opportunity  of  es- 
caping. 
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n.  a  juggler;    •  juggler's 
trick  ;— w.  *.  to  cheat. 

Hod,  (hod) 
M.  a  brick- 
layer's 
trough  for 
mortar 
Hodge- 
P  odge, 
(hoj'poj) 
n.  a  mixed 
mass;   also, HotcU'-po^ch. 

Hoc,  {h6)  II.  farmer's  tool  for 
wceds,&c.|  V.  t.  to  cut ;  di^. 

Hog,  (hot;)  n.  a  bwine;  a  pigt 
—a.  ho«^'ish,  fllthv  ;  brut- 
ish ;  Kclhsh  ;  —  aa.  hogg'- 
ishly  J— ».  hogg'ishness. 

Hoggft,  (hog'et)  H.  a  boar, 
sheep,  orcoltof  the  2d  yr. 

Hogshead,  (hogz'hed)  »».  a 
butt;  a  m()eof  63  gallons. 

Hoiden,  (noi'dn)  n.  a  rude, 
bold  girl ;  a  romp  ;  a  flirt. 

Boikt,  (hoist)  V.  t.  to  raise  ; 
lift  :-M.  a  lift :  lifting. 

Hoity-toity,  (hoi'ti-toi'ti)  ex. 
denoting  surprise  ;  a.  gid- 
dy ;  flighty  i  gny ;  noisy. 

UoId.Chold)  r.  t.  or  i.  to  stop; 
rest  I  am  ;  grasp ;  keep;  cou- 
flue  ;  contain  ;  possess  ; 
continue  ;  persist  m  ;  cele- 
brate ;  consider  ;  esteem  ; 
adhere;  derive  right;  re- 
frain ;--n.  power » seizure; 
support;  custocly;  interior 
of  a  ship;  influence  on 
TnlnAi—n.hoUi'mg,  tenure; 
farm; -'out,  perseverance. 

Bole,  (h6l}  N.  a  hollow  place; 
a  cell ;  a  mean  habitation  ; 
a  subterfuge ;  a  means  of 
escape ;— p.l.  to  form  holes 
m  ;  drive  into  a  hole. 

Holiday.  (  holi-di )  n.  a  day 
of  recreation ;  a  festival. 

Holiness,  ( h6li-nes )  n,  per- 
fect rectitude ;  purity. 

Holland,  (hol'and)  n.  linen. 

Uollon,  (  hol'ld )  v.  %.  to  call 
loudly  ;— N.  a  loud  shout ; 
—mt.  answer  to  a  call. 

Hollow,  (hol'o)  a.  empty; 
deceitful ;  false  ;  deep;— n. 
a  low  place;  a  groove;  a  pit; 
a  hole  ;—  v.  t.  to  make  hol- 
low ;  —  a.  hoWotc-htarVed, 
treacherous  ;  untrue. 

HoIIowness.  (hol'd-nes)  n. 
state  of  being  hollow  ;  in- 
sincerity ;  treachery. 

Holly,  (hol'i)  M.  an  evergreen 
With  prickly  leaves. 


Hollyhock.  (  hol'i-hok  )  n. 
ro««  mallow  tree. 

Hoim,(honi)  a.  rich,  flat  land 
near  a  river  ;  the  ilex. 

Holocaust,  (hol'o-kawst)  n.  a 
whole  burnt  sacrifice. 

Holograph,  (horo-graf)  n.  a 
document  wholly  written 
by  the  person  from  wlioin 
it  proceeds:— a.  autograph. 

Holfcter,  (li6l'ster)  ».  a  leath- 
er pi:>tnl-case  on  saddles. 

Holy,  (ho'li)  a.  perfectly 
pure  ;  sacred  ;  pious. 

Holy-writ.  (h6'li-rit)  n.  the 
Bible ;  saced  Scriptures. 

Homage,  (hom'uj)  n.  rever- 
ence :  worship ;  respect. 

Home,  (hoiii)  it.  place  of-res- 
idcnce;  one's  house  or 
countrys-a.  domestic;  se- 
vere ;  clothe  ',-~ad.  relating 
to  one's  habitation  or  coun- 
try ;  closely  ;  to  the  point. 

Home-bred,  (  hbin'bred  ;  a. 
native ;  domestic  :  plain. 

Homolei'S,  (l)6m'les)  a.  wan- 
dering ;— n.  home'lessness. 

Homely,  (h6ni'li)  a.  plain  : 
coarsCi  faiialiar:  ml.  unpre- 
tendingly;—».  home'lini'ss. 

Home-mude,  (  hoin  '  iii&d  ) 
homespun,  (hom'spun)  a. 
domestic;  plain;  inelegant. 

Homeopathy.  ( hd-me-op '  a- 
thi)  N.  a  systvm  of  minute 
doses  of  drugs  which  in 
health  excite  symptoms 
ainnlar  to  thoi»e  of  the  dis- 
ease; a.  hOmiopath'ic ;  ad. 
hom^opath'ically  ;— «.  hd'- 
mtepathist.  fi  practitioner. 

Homesick.  (h6m'sik)  a.  uck 
or  longing  after  home. 

Homestead.  (  hom  sted  ;  n. 
place  of  the  mansion. 

HomewanI— 8,(honrward-«) 
a.  and  ad.  toward  home. 

Homicide,  (hom'i-sid)  n.  the 
killing  of  one  person  by 
another  ;  a  muwlerer ;— o. 
hom'icidal,  murderous. 

Honiily,(hom'i-li)  n.  a  serious 
discourse ;  sermon  ;  homu 
let' Id,  a  treatise  on  ser- 
mons: ho>n'tlut,a.  preacher; 
—a.  honnlet'tc,  social,  &c. 

liominy.  (hom'i-ni)  n.  maize 
ground  coarsely,  boiled. 

Hoinogeiieous,(h6-mo-j€'ni' 
Uk)  a.  of  the  same  kind  or 
nature  ;  all  alike  ;—».<.  /lo- 
ntoge'neoiunets,  lioinoae'iie- 
tty,  similitude  of  kind. 


Hone,  (i  on)  n.  a  whetstone 
for  sh.  rpening  razors ;— t;. 
t.  to  sht  rpen  on  a  hone. 

Honest,  von'est)  o.  upright 
in  dealing ;  just ;  sincere  ; 
true;— ac/.  honeKt'ly,jui'ly 

Honesty,  (  on'es-ti )  n.  jut^ 
tice  ;  probity;  candor. 

Honey,  (hun'i>  n.  a  sweet 
juice  collected  by  bees  ;— 
t'.  t.  to  sweeten  ;  to  make 
agreeable  ;  —  a.  hon'eyed 
(id),  sweet;— w.  hoH'eyeoinb, 
waxy  cells  formed  by  bees, 
lu  which  they  store  their 
honey  ;— a.  hon'et/conihed, 
full  of  punctures;  flawed. 

Honey -dew,  (hun'i-dii)  ii.  a 
honey  or  sweet  substance 
founil  111  small  drops  like 
dew  (;n  the  leaves  of  plants, 
cither  sccrttv'd  by  the 
plants  themselves  or  de- 
posited by  insects. 

Honeymoon.  (  hnn'i-mMn ) 
M.  first  month  of  marriage. 

lioneysuckle.(hun'i-suk'l)  n. 
a  climbing  shrub,  with 
cream-colored  flowers. 

Honor,  (oner)  m.  esteem  paid 
to  worth  ;  reputation  ;  re- 
spect :  distinction  ;  excel- 
lence ;  nobleness;  a  title  of 
restiect;  veneration  ;—;>/. 
civilities  paid ;  the  four 
highest  Ciirds  m  card-play- 
mg;  academic  pnzes  or 
distinctions;—  v.  t.  to  re- 
spect; adore;  exalt;  accept 
and  pay  a  draft  when  due. 

Honorable,  (on'ur-a-bl)  a.  ac- 
tuated by  juat  motives ;  il- 
lustrious; title  of  a  Mem.  of 
Congress,— arf.  hon'orably. 
justly  ;— n.  hon'orableness. 

Honorary,  (  on'ur-  ar-i )  a. 
holding  an  office  without 
performing  services  or  re- 

'  ceivmg  a  reward. 

Honored,  (on'urd)  a.  treated 
with  respect ;  exalted  :  ac- 
cepted, as  a  draft;— «.  hon*- 
orlesa,  unhonored;  obscure. 

Hood,  (hood)  n.  a  covering 
for  the  head  ;— r.  t.  hood- 
wink, to  blind;  deceive. 

Hoof,  (h66f)  M.  the  horny 
cover  of  a  beast's  foot ;— o. 
hoofed,  as  a  horse,  ftc. 

Hook,  (hook)  H.  a  bent  iron  i 
a  curved  implement ;— r.  t. 
to  catch;  bend:— a.hooked', 
curved. — By  hook'  or  rrook, 
one  way  or  other;  by  chance 
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Cave  tibi  case  muto,  aquH  si* 
lente./— Beware  of  the  silent 
dog  and  still  water. 

Ce  n*est  pas  etre  bien  ais^  qiae  de 


rire« — Lan^biss:  ta  not  a  pro^l 
th|it  the  mind  is  at  ease. 
Bad   men  excuse   their   faults, 
good  men  wiU  leave  them. 
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Rookah,  ni6d'ka)  u.  a  pipe  in 
which  the  Bin»K«  is  nmde 
to  pBM  tlirough  water. 

Hoop,  (hAOp)  H.  a  band  of 
wood  or  iron  for  a  cask  t  a 
ring:  in  pi.  elastic  inatcrials 
used  to  expand  the  skirt  of 
o  lady's  dress ;— i*.  t.  to  fas- 
ten with  hoops  t  encircle  ; 
— r.  i.  to  whoop  ;  to  shout; 
to  ciy  outj— <i.  {ic)hoop'mg' 
roN9A,coiivuliUve  or  ehok- 
iiiK  cou^h  of  children. 

Hoot,(h66t)«.  a  nhoiitof  con- 
tempt :— r.  f.  to  drive  with 
cries  of  contempt ;  v.  i.cry. 

Hop,  (hop)  r.  /.  to  leap  on  one 
leg :— *».  a  leap  :  a  dance  5  a 
bitter  plant  Ui«d  in  brewin;' 

Hope.  (hdp)M.  desire  of  good 
with  a  l>elief  that  it  is  ob- 
tainable ;  —  V.  I.  or  t.  to  de- 
sire with  expectfttinii:  place 
confidence  III «  expect :— a. 
hope  fnl,  full  of  promise  I 
ardent '.  sanjtnine  ;  —aif. 
hope'fully.  expeetnntly  ;— 
».  nope'fulnekM  : — a.  hope'- 
less,  down-hearted  t  ae»- 
perate  ;~  «.  hope'lessneas, 
despair ;— «rf.  hopelessly. 

Hopper.  ( hop'er )  ■.  trough 
through  which  irntin  pass- 
es into  a  mill ;  a  shaking 
sieve  in  a  mill  to  clean 
grain  from  chaff,  straw,  kc. 

Hopple,  (hop'l)  r./.  to  tie  tJie 
feet,  but  not  closely. 

Horde,  (  horrl )  n.  migratory 
tribe  or  hand  t  rabble. 

Uorehonnd,  (h6r'hound)  n.  a 
plant ;  tntter  tonic. 

Horizon.  (  ho  rl'znn  )  «.  the 
hue  thnt  bounds  the  Mght ; 
—a.  horixon'tal,  level  t  par- 
allel:—rtf/.  horizon 'tnlly. 

Horn.  (horn)M.  the  hard,  pro- 
jecting curvatures  on  an 
aniinnl's  head,  as  oxen, 
cowi.  &e. :  the  material  of 
homn^:  Mciol  cup;  a  symbol 
of  strength,  plenty,  &c. :  a 
trumpet ;  —  <«/;.■«.  homed', 
furnished  with  or  shaped 
hke  horns;  fiornlfim,  with- 
out horns  ;  horn  '  if,  like 
horn  «  hard ;  callous  \—m. 
born' ing,  n  fonning  into 
horns  I  appearance  of  the 
crescent  moon  1  hnrH'jn/if, 
a  musical  pipe  ;  a  lively  nir 
or  dance  s  Mn^U.  a  large 
African  hirdi  hormhlcHfle.  a 
colored  mineral  in  quarts. 


Horologe,  (  hd^o-loj  )  w.  a 
clock  that  tells  the  hoan ; 
a.  horul'ogy,  art  ot  measur- 
ing time  by  miichines. 

Horoscope,  (  hdr'o-skdp  )  n. 
observation  of  the  stars  nt 
the  hour  of  a  child's  biith. 

Homble.(hor'ri-bl)  a.  awful; 
dreadful ;— a«/.  hor'ribly  { 
N.  hoKriblene&s,  awfulness 

Horrid  .(hor'rid)  a.  shocking; 
hideous  i—aa.  horridly  1  c. 
t.  hor'rily,  to  shock;  appaL 

Horror,  (hoKrer)  a.  a  snud- 
derintr ;  excessive  fear. 

Horse,  (liors)  n.  a  quadruped 
for  draught  or  pleasure- 
riding;  that  by  which  some- 
thing is  supimrted  :— m..  a. 
hortc'back;  mounted  on  a 
horee  ;—*«.  horne'inannliip, 
art  of  riding  and  training 
horses ;  honnr^htMMut,  a 
tree  that  produces  nuts:  or- 
namentul  tree:  horte'leech, 
a  large  species  of  blood- 
sucking fliCh;  horae-tnuner, 
one  who  trains  horses  for 
racing  or  work;  hor*e-*hoe, 
a  curved  piece  of  iron  lor 
horses*  feet  ;  hor*c-whtp.  a 
large  lash-whip  to  drive 
horses:— t'.f.  to  punlkh;  lanh 

Horse -power.  (  hors'pow-er  ) 
M.  power  to  raise  ;t3,(100 
pounds  avoirdupois  1  foot 
|)er  minute— exp.  of  the 
power  of  a  steam  enpiie. 

Hortative,  (hort'i-tiv)  Hort- 
atorv.(horfa-tor-i)af(;."».  ad- 
vihiiig :  encouraging. 

Horticulture,  (hor^i-kul-tflr) 
N.  the  culture  of  a  gnrden  ; 
—n.  horticul'tural.— n.  hor- 
ticul'turist,  one  skilled  m 
gardening,  fruitx,  kc. 

HortUH  Siccus,  (hor'tuu'-stk'- 
us)  H.  a  collection  of  dried 
plants  ;  a  herbarium. 

HoMannn,  (li6-zan'na)  m.  ex- 
clamation of  praise  to  God. 

Hose.  (hOz)  M.  stockings; 
socks  ;  a  (icxihlc  tube. 

Hosiery,  (Ii6zlier-i)  n.  hose 
in  zcneral ;— ».  ho'sier,  a 
dealer  in  stockings,  ftc. 

Ho'^pitnlile,  (hos'pit-a-bl)  a. 
kind  to  gue»tsor  strnngerst 
— «rf.  hoM'pitibly.  liberally: 
f».  hoKpital'itr.  lihcnUity  to. 

Hoapitsl,  (hoM'pit-al)  m  an  in> 
ftitution  for  the  sick,  old, 
wounded  or  insane. 

Host,  (host)  n.  one  who  en- 


tertains guests  ;  an  army ; 
an  innkeeper;  consecrated 
breador  mass  \—t'em.  host'- 
esst,  a  hindlady;  ludy  host 

Hostage,  (host  «j)  u.  person 
left  as  a  pledge  for  the  per- 
fomiauce  of  a  treaty. 

Hostile,  (hoh'tfl)  a.  warlike  ; 
unfriendly;  adverse  ;-wk/. 
hoVtilely ;— w.  hostility, en- 
mity; opposition:— jj/.  hos- 
til'itics,  actc  of  war. 

Hostler,  (osier)  n.  one  who 
has  the  care  of  horses. 

Hot,  (hot)  a.  very  warm; 
fiery;  pungent;  animated; 
eager  ;  ardent  in  temijer ; 
violent;  passionate;  lust- 
ful \—iut.  liofly;— M.  hot'- 
ness :  —  culj*.  not-bloott^, 
hot-iiead'etf,  high-epinted : 
irritable;  impetuous. 

Hotbed.  (  hot-bed  )  h.  glass- 
covered  bed  heated  for 
bringing  forward  plants 
ninidly  ;  any  place  favor- 
able to  quick  growth. 

Hotel,  ilio-tel')  h.  an  uin  for 
travellers  ;  a  pnlnce. 

Uot-hou>e,  (hofhous)  n.  a 
building  enclosed  with 
glass  ami  kept  hot  to  rear 
tender  pUnts.  crapes,  etc. 

Hot-pressed,  ( liM'prest )  a. 
passed  between  hot  plates, 
as  paper,  to  give  it  a  glossy, 
surface ;— v.  t.  hof-press. 

Houdah.  (how'da)  n.  a  teat 
on  an  elephant  or  caroel. 

Hough,  (hok)  N.  back  part  of 
the  knee-joint  1  in  quadru- 
peds, joint  on  hind  leg  be- 
tween knee  and  fetU»ck. 

Hound,  (hound)  h.  a  dog  for 
hunting  i—v.  t.  to  unw  on. 

Hour,  (our)  ».  U()  mm  or  'J4Ih 

Eart  of  a  day  >  time  marked 
y  a  clock  or  watch  :  a 
time  or  occasion  :—/>/.  in 
myth.,  the  goddesses  o'  'hr 
seasons  and  the  knurt.— 
Jtou'ri.  a  nymph  of  the 
Mohammedan  paradise  ;- 
a.  hour'ly. every  hour;  fre- 
quent:—arf.  frequently  :— 
adj».  hor'al,  hbr  ary.  relat- 
ingto.  or  noting  the  hours; 
—H.  AoM#*-(7/a»«,  in>truinenl 
to  show  time  by  the  drop- 
ping of  hand  into  a  vessel. 
House.  (hous)M.  a  place  of 
abode ;  a  family  ;  a  trading 
establishment :  branch  of  • 
Legislature  or  Congress. 
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C*est  une  grande  habilhe  que  de 
savoir  cachet  son  habilite. — 
The  greatest  skiil  is  shown  m 
hiding  our  skill. 


Chi  ha  la  saniti  h  ricco  e  non  lo 
sa. — He  who  has  good  health 
is  rich  though  he  may  not 
know  it« 
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House,  Chous)  v.  t.  to  put  un« 
der  ihelteri  to  store t—n. 
hoiig'ins.  a  saddle  cloth  ;— 
a.  hou«eieM.  homeless. 

Household,  (hoas^dld)  n.  « 
family  livinx  together  ;— 
iw.  house'brfeOxr,  aburgUri 
hotue'hoMer.  an  occupant 
of  a  house  with  his  family. 

Housewife,  (hous'wif)  n, 
a  mistress  of  a  family  ;  a 
good  manager  :—ar/.  house'* 
wifelv  ;— >w.  housewife'ry, 
female  economy;  house* 
keeper,  a  female  who 
minds  a  house,  or  one  who 
keep*  koune  instead  of 
boarding :  house'maid,  a 
female  servant ;  house'- 
warmiftg.an  entertainment 
given  when  a  family  en« 
ten  a  new  house  i— a.  and 
n.  house 'keeping,  domes- 
tic :  home  management.  . 

llovel,  (huv'el)  n.  a  slied ;  a 
cottage  i—v.  i.  to  shelter. 

Hover,  (h6v'er)  i;.  i.  to  flap 
the  wings  as  a  fowl ;  to 
hang  over  t  flutter  ;  wan- 
der tieari  wait  m  suspense. 

How,(how)  ck/.  in  what  man- 
ner ;  why  ;  to  what  ex- 
tent :  in  what  state. 

Uowbeit,  (how-bi'it>  conjK 
nevertheless ;  yet ;  uot- 
wrthstanding :  howei''et;  m 
whatever  manner  or  de- 
gree: at  least  t  at  all  events; 
ad.  howsOev'er,  although; 
in  whot  way  soever. 

Howitzer^  (how'its-er)    n.  a 

cannonfor 

throwing 

•hells. 

Howl.(howl) 

t>.  t.  to  cry 

as  a  dog  or  wolf :  to  wail ; 
to  mart— n.  a  loud,  pro- 
longed, mournful  ciy.  . 

Ilowlet.  (howlet)  w.  an  owl. 

Uov.  (hoy)  n.  a  coastitig  ve» 
sel ;— <*J^.  oh  !  sto'p  I 

Hub,  (hub)  n.  the  nare  Qf  a 
wheel  t  a  mark  for  quoits. 

Uubbub/hub'bub)  it.  uproar; 
tumult  of  voices :  riot. 

Huckaback,  (huk'a-bak)  n.  a 
coarse  variety  of  table  hoen 
with  raised'flgures. 

Huckster,  (huk'ster)  n.  a  re- 
tailer of  Kmall  wares;  a 
meati,  trickish  fellow. 

Huddle,  (hud'l)  r.  i.  or  t.  to 
crowd  together ;  to  put  up 


in  a  hurried  manner  t  put 
on  hastily;  n.  crowd;  heap. 

Hue.  (hO)  n.  color ;  dye «  a 
tint ;  a  shouting :  clamor. 

HufT,  (huf )  N.  a  swell  of  an* 
per:— ».  I.  to  bluster;— o. 
huffy,  cross;  n.  hufTiness. 

Hug,  (hug)  i».  t.  to  embrace 
closely;  to  delude  or  flatter 
one's  self;  to  keep  close  to; 
— n.  a  fond,  close  embrace ; 
a  gripe  in  wrestling. 

Huge,  (hui)  a.  bulky  ;  vast  i 
— a'i.  huarely ;  n.  huge'ness. 

Hulk,  (hulk)  M.  nn  old  ship ; 
ffuythiuz  unwieldy  ;  —  2>i. 
TTie^iulht,  prison  snips. 

Hull,  (hul)  It.  the  outer  cov* 
ering  of  grain,  ftc:  frame 
of  a  ship :— r.  t.  to  husk. 

Hum,  (hum)  v.  i.  to  sing  low; 
— n.  a  buzzingsound,  as  of 
bees;— »■H^  a  sound  with  a 
pause  implying  doubt. 

Huninn,  (hQ'nian)  n.  belong- 
ing  to  or  having  the  quali- 
ties of  man ;  ar/.  h  ii 'manly : 
M.  hQ'maTikind.thei>pecics. 

Hnmaiie.chu'min)  a.  benev- 
olent ;  kind  :  tender ;  mer- 
ciful:—«r</.  huniane'ly;- V. 
t.  hO'manize.  renderkind; 
civilize  ;— rt.  hWmanizing. 

Humanity,  (hft-man'i-ti)  n. 
the  peculiar  nature  of  man; 
kind  disposition  :  tender- 
nei*;  m  mkindcollectivcly ; 
— n.  hQnianita'rian.  a  lover 
of  hin  race  ;  a  believer  in 
Chmt's  humanity  alone. 

Humble,  (um'bl)  a.  lowly; 
modest ;  meek  ;  —  r.  t.  to 
bring  low ;  to  humiliate;  to 
abase ;— m.  hum'bleness  ;— 
ad.  hum'bly,  submissively 

Humbug,  (hum'bug)  m.  an 
inipobition  under  fair  pre- 
tetices;  one  who  so  im- 
poses: v.t.  to  deceive;  hoax 

Humdrum,  (hum'drum)  n.  a 
stupid  fellow ;  a  drone  ;— 
a.  in  a  dull  way ;  droning. 
Humeral,  (hu'mer-al)  a.  per- 
taining to  the  shoulder. 
Humid,  (ha'mid)  a.  moist ; 
damp  ;     mther    wet  i—M. 
hu'nr.idnehu,    hnmid.' ity, 
moisture  :moderate  wetness 
Humdiate.(hu-miri-it)  v.  t. 
to  humble:  depress:  lower 
in  condition  .— «.  humili*'- 
tion,  mortification  :  fall. 
Hmniht.v.(hu-miri-ti) «.  low- 
hucss  of  mind;  modesty. 


Uummmg-bird.  (hum '  ing- 
hirdy  H.  a  tiropical  bird  of 
biilliant  plumage;  which 
flies  with  a  humnintg  sound 
Humor,  (u'mur)  N.  inoieturv; 
disease  of  the  skin  ;  a  turn 
of  miud  ;  disposition  :  ca- 
price ;  a  mental  Quality 
which  delights  m  ludicrous 
and  mirthful  ideas ;— «>.  I. 
to  indulge;  to  gratify  by 
compliance:— If.  hu'tnorist, 
a  playful  writer ;  a  wug. 
Humorous,  (  u'mur- ui»)  n. 
droll;  pleasant:  capricious; 
— «</.  hu'moroiisly :— M.  hu- 
morousness.  oddness;  fick- 
leness ;  —  o.  huniorsome, 
peevish  ;  petulant;  odd. 
Hump,  (hunip)it.  a  swelling ; 
Jump  upon  the  back  ;— n. 
hnmp'back,  a  perron  with 
a  hunch  on  the  back. 
Humus,  (lium'n»;  n.  the  foji 
soil:  the  black,  rich  monld 
on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  fortucd  by  the  ac- 
tion of  air  on  animal  or 
vejietable  m.nttcr. 
Humic.  (hfim'ik)«.  denoting 
an  acid  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  alkalies  on  humus. 
Hunch,  (hunsh)  it.  a  protu- 
berance i  —  r.  t.  to  push 
with  the  elbow ;  to  nudge. 
Hundred,  (hundred)  n.  the 

sum  of  ten  hmen  ten. 
Hundredth.  Chun'dn>dth)  a. 

the  ordinal  v»f  hundred. 
Hunger,(huiig'ger;  n.  a  crav- 
ing appetite  ;— r.  i.  to  crave 
food  :    to   long   for :  —  a. 
hung'rj' :—«</.  hungrily. 
Hunt,  (hunt)  r.  /.  to  chase,  as 
game;  to  seek  for;  -n.  chase 
of  game ;  a  pursuit ;  —  iw . 
hunter,  hunts'man.— Wmb/ 
OHt.  up,  afier.  to  search  for, 
seek:  hmt-tlovcH,  to  destroy 
by  persecufion  or  violence. 
Hurdle,  (hur'dl) «.  a  texture 
of  twigs  ;  a  crate  ;  a  mov* 
able  gate  of  wood  or  iron. 
Hurl,  (hurl)  r.  /.  to  throw 
with  violence;  to  utter  with 
vehemence  ;— r.  i.  to  move 
rapidly:  to  wheel. 
Hurlv-hurly.  ( hurli-burOi  ) 

II.  tumult ;  confusion. 
Hurrah.  (hOd-ra)  cr.  of  Joy, 

triumph,  o'  exultation. 
Hurricane,  (hur'ri-kin)  «.  a 
violent  tempei^t,  with  sud- 
den changes  of  wind. 
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Chacun  k  son  goiit. — Every  man 

to  his  taste. 
Chacun  demande  sa  sorte«^-£ach 

demands  his  own  kind. 


Chi  per  man  d*altri  s'imbocca 
tardi  satolla. — He  who  relies 
upon  another's  table  is  apt  to 
dine  late. 
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Hun7,(hur'ri>  V.  t.to  luuten; 
urge  I— 1». ».  to  move  or  act 
hastilj  :— n.  haste i  tumult. 

Burt.(hurt)  n.  harm;  iniuryi 
abruiae;— i;.  U  to  injure; 
wound ;  ifrieve  i— o.  hurT- 
ful,  peraiciou««-arf.  huit- 
fuliy;-ii  hurrfulnesa. 

Husband,  (  hus'band  )  ».  a 
nuirned  man  i  —  v.  t.  to 
manage  fnisally:  to  till  j— 
M.  hua'bandroan,  a  work* 
ing  farmer ;  a  cultivator  of 
tlte  ground  (  hui'bandry, 
tillage  ;  economical  man* 
agemcnt ;  thriltt  frugalitj. 

Hush,  (hush)  a.  still ;  silcoti 
calm  i—v.  t.  to  make  quiet; 
"tut.  silence  1  be  still  I— n. 
profound  quiet;— n.  hush- 
moueit,  a  bnbe  to  secresy. 

Husk,  (husk)  n.  the  covering 
of  certain  fruits  ;— v.  i.  to 
Btrin  the  husks  from  ;— a. 
hUHKed'.  covered  with,  or 
stripped  of  hu»ks ;  —  n». 
husVing,  the  stripping  of 
husks ;  huBknig  frolic,  a 
meeting  to  husk  a  neigh- 
bor's com  (gen.  at  night). 

Husky,  (husk'i)  a.  harsh  in 
sound:  hoarse;— a<f.  husk'* 
ily;— n.  husk'incss.  rough* 
ness  or  thickness  of  voice. 

Hussy,  ( huz'i )  n.  a  bad, 
worthless  female ;  sloven. 

Hustings,  (huii'tingz)  n.  pi. 
a  political  platform,  etc. 

Hustle,  (hus  1)  V.  t.  to  crowd. 

Hut,  (hut)  H.  a  poor  cottage. 

Hutch,  (huch)  N.  a  coop;  bin. 

Huxza,(huz-zA')  n.  a  shout 
of  joy  r— V.  t.  to  shout  in  joy. 

Hyacinth,  (ht'a-sinth)  k.  a 
bulbous-rooted  flower. 

Hybrid,  (lil'brid;  n.  or  a.  a 
mongrel  or  mule  ;  a  cross. 

Hydra,  (hl'dra)  n.  a  monster 
with  many  heads ;  a  polyp. 

Hydragogue,  (hl'dra-gog)  n. 
medicine  which  iinngs 
away  fluids  from  the  body. 

Hydrant.dU'drant)  u.  pipe  to 
discharge  water,  or  a  plug. 

Hydraulics,  (hl^dniwrikH)  it. 
pi.  science  cf  fluids  in  mo- 
tion ;— a.  hydraul'ir,  con- 
veying or  worked  by  water. 

Hydrocephalus,  (hl-aro-ser- 
a-li'is)  N.  dropsy  in  the  head. 

Uydrodvnamicf,  (hi-dr6Hli* 
nam'iKs)  n.  tlie  science  of 
dynamics  nr  force  of  wateri 
—a.  hydr6dynani'ic. 


Hydrogen,  (hrdrA-ien)  n.  a 
gas  which,  united  with 
oxygen,  forms  water;  an 
eleiiientanr  substance,  the 
lightest  of  khown  boafaa, 
and  very  inflammable. 

Hydrography.  (hi-drog'ra*fl) 
n.  the  art  of  measuring  and 
deccribing  the  size  ana  po* 
sition  of  waters  or  acas,  or 
of  making  sea-charts ;— a. 
hydrog'rapher ; — a.  hydro- 
graphicai,  reia^g  to  mar- 
itime surreying,  or  the  to- 
pography of  the  aea. 

Hydrology,  (hi-droro-ii)  a.  a 
treatise  on  water  at  huge. 

Hydrometer,  (hi-drom'e*tdr) 
n.  an  instrument  for  meas- 
uring tlie  specific  gravitv 
of  liquids,  also  the  strength 
of  spirituous  liquorai— a. 
hydromet'ric  (al). 

Hydropathy  ( lu-drop'a*thi ) 
n.  the  water  cure. 

Hydrophobia,  (  hi-dr6-f0'b{ 
a)  a.  dread  of  water;  a 
disease  resulting  from  the 
bite  of  a  mad  animal :— a. 
hifdrophob'K,  denoting  the 
symptoms  of  a  rabid  dog. 

Hydrostatica,(hl-dr6-sUriks) 
n.  suig.the  science  of  fluids, 
esp.  the  weight,  pressure 
and  equilibrium  of  water 
at  rett,-—a.  hydrostat'ie  ;— 
ad.  hydrostat'ically. 

Hyemai,(hl-e-mal)  a.  pertain- 
ing to  or  done  in  Winter. 

Hyena,  (hi-«'na)  h.  a  bristly- 
mancd,  ravenous  Quadru- 
ped of  the  dog  kino. 

Hygiene,  hygienics,  (hrji-*n- 
Iks)  n.  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  preservation 
and  restoration  of  health ; 
—a.  hygei'an.  liygieiric. 

Hygrometer.  (hl-grom'S-t^r) 
u.an  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  end  other 
bodies ;  —  n.  hugrol '  ogy, 
phenomena  and  causes  of 
atmospheric  moisture. 

Hymen,  (hl'men)  n.  the  god 
of  marriage ;  marriage  ;— 
a.  hymene'al,  hymene'an. 

Hymn,  (him)  n.  a  religious 
song  of  praise  ;— v.  (.  to 
celebrate  in  stmg  ;  to  wor- 
ship by  hymns :— v.  t.  to 
sing  in  praise  or  adoration : 
n.  hym'nal,  a  collection  of 
or  discourse  on  hymns. 


Hyperbola,    (hl-per'bd-la;  n. 
one  of  the  conic 
sections. 

Hyperbole,  (hl- 
per'bd-li)  n.  ex- 
aggeration ;— a. 
hyperbolical;— 
tut.  hyperbol'- 
icallv,  going  be- 
yond the  truth.' 

Hyperborean,(ht- 
per-b6'ri-an)  a.  northern; 
verr  cold  ;— n.  inhabitant 
of  the  northern    Ttginns. 

Hypercritical,  (hl-i>er-kriri- 
Kal)  a.  severe  »— n.  hyper- 
crit'icism,  useless  nicety. 

Hyphen,  (hrf en)  n.  a  mark 
(-)  between  syllables,  etc. 

Hypochondria,  (hip-^V-kon'- 
dri-a)  N.  k>w  spirits  arising 
usually  from  derangement 
of  the  digestive  organs  ;— 
a.  hipochon'dnac,  melan- 
choly ;  n.  one  affected  with 
gloom  and  debility. 

Hypocrisy,  (  hi-pok  ri-si )  n. 
atssimiilation ;  deceit. 

Hypocrite,  (  hip'6-krit )  n.  a 
dissembler ;— a.  bypocrif- 
ical,  feigned  ;— od.  hypo- 
crifically,  insincerely. 

Hypognstric,  (hip-o-gas'trik) 
a.  belonging  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen . 

Hyputonuse.^hl-pot'en-us)  n. 
longest  side  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  or  the  side 
opposite  the  right  angle. 

Hypothecate,  (lU-poth'e-kit) 
V.  f.  to  pledge  for  the  se- 
curity of  a  creditor ;-!». 
hy  potheca'tion,a  placingof 
personal  property  as  secur- 
ity for  a  debt  or  loan. 

Hypothesis,  (hl-poth'e.sis)  n. 
supposition ;  a  theory  as- 
sumed to  explain  what  is 
not  understood ;  —  a.  hy- 
pothet'lcal;— <irf.  bvpotlief- 
ically,  conditionally. 

Hyson,  (hl'son)  «.  green  tea. 

Hyssop,  (his'up)  it.  an  aro- 
matic pungent  plant. 

Hysterics, (hister'iks)  Hys- 
wr'ia,  n.  a  nervous  affec- 
tion peculiar  to  women  »— 
a.  hystcr'ical;— a/f.  hyster** 
icaliy,  losing  control  of  the 
nerves  and  self-command  i 
convulsively,  or  with  ner* 
vons  fits ;— a.  hytUrofomjft 
the  surgical  remoral  of  an 
infant  from  tlie  womb. 
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Chi  non  sa  niente,  non  dubita  di 
niente. — He  who  knows  noth- 
ing doubts  nothing. 

Cada  uno  sabe  adone  la  aprieta 


cl  capato. — The  wearer  best 

knows  where  the  shoe  pinched 

him.  [lect, — Emei^son. 

Character  is  higher  than  intel- 
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I,  pron.  of  the  flrtt  pemm, 
used  by  a  speaker  or  w  riter 
in  mentioning  Inmsclf.  It 
is  souutivd  louj;,  as  in  fine: 
•hort,  OS  in  sin,  nnd  like 
loii^  E,  a8  in  Miichine. . 

lumbic,  (l-am'bik)  w .  a  poetic 
foot  of  0  short  and  a  long 
syllable  ',~pl.  iaiu'bics. 

Ibex.Clbcks)  n.  the  wild  goat, 
found  on  the  Alps,  fee. 

Ibi8,  ^rhiit)  n.  a  genus  of 
wadme  birds,  likethetitork 

Icarinn,n-ka'ri-an)  a.  soaring 
high;  adventurous, or  uu- 
fortunptv  in  flight. 

Ice.  Ic'injc,  (li*)  it.  any  frozen 
fluid,  esp.  wnter;  concreted 
sugar;—/-,  t.  to  chill;  cover 
with  frosted  sugar. 

Icebei-g.  (ik'bcig)  n.u  floating 
mountain  of  ice  ;— Jts.  «ce- 
jfJe/'/,  tce-Jlt^f,  n  larfTC  field 
of  ice;  mass  of  flontuig  ice. 

Icc-crcain,  Cls'  -  kreni)  «. 
cream  flavored  and  frozen. 

Ichneumon,  (ik-nd'mon;  n. 
a  small  annual  of  the 
weasel  kind ;  on  insect 
which  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
larvae  of  other  insects. 

Ichnographv.(ik-nog'ra-fl)  «. 
groun  I  plan  of  a  building. 

Idior,  (i  kor)  n.  thin,  watery 
humor  ;  colorless  matter 
from  an  ulcer;  a.  i'chorous. 

Ichthyolite,  (ik'thi-6-llt)  n.  a 
flsh  turned  into  stone  :  a 
fotdl  fish  :  impression  of  a 
fish  in  a  rock  ;— n.  tchthy- 
ofog^,  the  science  of  fishes. 

Icicle  (Is-l'kl)  t».  a  hanging 
poin  t  or  cone  of  ice. 

leiness.  (Iiri-nes)  n.  coldneaa; 
frost ;  without  warmth  of 
affection;  a.  ic'y;  m/.ic'ily. 

Iconoclast^  (i-kon'o-klast)  n. 
a  breaker  of  images ;  one 
opposed  to  idol  worship  ;— 
w.  t/icoHo/'atrj/.idol  worship 

Iconogmphy,  (I-kon-og'ra  fi) 
V.  a  description  of  ancient 
statues,  imagcjt,  tec. 

Icosaheflron.  (I  -  kon-a-hi'- 
dmn)  n.  a  solid  of  20  equal 
sides  ;•— a.  icosahe'dral. 


Idea.  (I<dS'a)  n.  form  of  anj 
thing  in  the  mind  i  a  no- 
tion ;  an  opinion. 

Ideal,  (l-4Wui)  tu  existing  in 
idea  ;  incntnl ;  imaginary  ; 
un  rcnl ;— u.  the  highest  con- 
ception of  onytiiing;— «w/. 
ide'ally  ;— r.  t.  ide'alize. 

Idealitim.  ((-de'al-ixm)  n.  the 
doctrine  that  in  external 
perceptions  objects  iustant- 
ly  known  are  ideas. 

Ideality,  (wle-al'i-ti)  n.  im- 
aginntive  thought ;  ability 
to  form  ideals  of  beauty 
and  perfection  (»/om.). 

Identical,  (i-dcn  tik-al)  a.the 
same ;—«//.  idf  n'tically. 

Identify,  (l-dtnti-fi)  r.  f.  to 
prove  or  make  to  be  the 
same  t—n.  identitica'tion  i 
— M.  ideirtity,  sameneiui. 

Ides.(ld  7.)  n.  iii  aiicieu  tKome, 
the  loth  of  March,  Mav, 
July,  Oct..  and  the  13th  of 
the  other  muiiths. 

Idiom,  (id'i-um)  n.  peculiar 
phraseology  ;— o.  idiomaf- 
ic,  peculiar  to  a  language. 

Idiopathy,  (id-i-op'a-thi)  n. « 
primary  disease  not  occa- 
sioned by  another;  a  pe- 
cuhar  afFcction  or  natore. 

Idiosyncrasy,  (id-i-o-sin'kror- 
si)  M.  a  peculiarity  of  tem- 
perament or  constitution  i 
any  characteristic  of  a  per- 
son ;  — o.  idiosyncrat'ic  ;— 
n.  idioc'rasy,  peculiarity. 

Idiot,  (id'i-ut)  m.  a  natural 
fool ;  a  silly  or  unwise  per- 
son ;—n.  idiot'ic  i—ad.  id- 
iot'ically  ;  —  fi.  id'iotcy  or 
id'i<»cy.  imbecility ;  folly. 

Idle, (rdl)  a.  not  occupied; 
averse  to  latter;  UfelesHt  un- 
important ;  unedifying  :— 
tu.  i'dier,  an  indolent  per- 
son ;  idleness  neglect  of 
business  i—nri.  I'dly,  slug- 
gishly ;  raiiily  :  foolishly  ; 
V.  t.  to  lose  time  in  inaction 

Idol,  (I'dul)  n.  an  image  of 
so'.ne  object  of  worship ;  a 
figure  ;  n.  person  or  thine 
too  much  loved  or  honored. 


Idolater,  d-dol'a-ter)  n.  wor- 
shiper of  idols;  a  great  ad- 
mirer x—fum.  idof atiess  :— 
a.  idol'atrous  ;— ad.  Idol'- 
atrou^ly;— ».  idol'atry, wor- 
ship of  idols;  excessive  love 

Idolize,  (l-dul'Iz)  r.  t.to  love 
to  excess  ;  to  worship. 

Idyl.  (I'dil)  n.  a  short  or  nar- 
rative poem  ;— a.  idyllic. 

If,  'if)  COM.  grant ;  provided; 
suppose  :  whether  or  not. 

Igncous^dg'iie-UK)  a.  consist- 
ing of,  like  fire  ;  produced 
by  action  of  fire,  as  rocks. 

Ignescent,  (  ig -  nes'ent )  a. 
emitting  sparks  of  fire. 

Igni8-Fatuus,(ig-nis-fafu-us) 
n.  Jack-with-a-Iantem  I  a 
fire  or  light  which  misleads 
travellers,  often  seen  over 
marshy  places  atnight.sup- 
posed  to  t>c  a  fonn  of  hy- 
drogen i—pl.  ignes-fatui. 

Ignite,  (ig-nlf)  v.  t.  or  i.  to 
kindle;  render  luminous; 
takefire;  bum;  a.ignft'ible 

Ignition,  (i^-nish'un)  u.  the 
act  of  taking  fire  ;  state  of 
being  made  red-hot. 

Ignoble,  (ig-n6'bl)  a.  of  low 
birth  ;  mean  ;  worthless  ; 
dishonorable;  a<f.  igno'bly. 

Ignominious,  ( ig-nO-min'i- 
us)  a.  shameful :  disgrace- 
ful:—a<f.  ignomin'iouHly. 

Ignominy,  (ig'iid-min-i)  »i. 
public  disgrace :  infamy. 

Ignoramus,  (ig-nd-r&'mus)  n. 
a  foolish  person,  falsely 
pretending  to  knowledge. 

Ignorance,  (ig'no-raiis)  n. 
want  of  knowledge. 

Ignorant,(ig'n<V-rant)a.  with- 
out knowledge;  umnstruct- 
ed  ;—arl.  ig*norantly. 

Ignore,  (ig-ndr")  i'.  t.  not  to 
know  ;  to  set  aside  ;  to  cast 
out;  wilfully  to  disregard. 

Iguaina,  (i-gwi'na)  n.  a  genus 
of  American  lizards,  re- 
markable for  having  a 
pouch  under  the  throat 

Ileum,  (il'e-uin)  n.  low  part 
of  the  f  mall  intestines. 

Ilex,  (rleks)  ».  a  genus  of 
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Cosa  ben  fatta,  h  fatta  due  volte. 

What  is  well  done  is  done  twice. 

Cabello  lucngo  y  corto  el  seso. — 

Long  hair  and  little  brains. 


Comes  jucundus  in  via  pro  vehi- 
culo  est. — ^A  pleasant  compan- 
ion on  a  journey  is  as  good  as 
a  carriage. — ^Syrus. 
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ereirreen  plant*  or lree«,in- 
clurliiic  the  ronimon  holly. 

111.  (il)  a.  bad  :  sick  :  indiV 
posed:  cross;  n.  evil;  harm; 
vice:  misfortune;— <T</.  not 
rightly  or  well ;  amiss. 

Illapsc,  (illaps')  n.  a  sliding 
in  ;  the  entrance  of  one 
thing  into  another. 

DUbrcd,  (il'bred)  a.  not  well- 
bred  ;  mipohte  ;  unedu- 
cated;—n.  tll-brcedm;:. 

nicixal.  (tl-lc'g«l)  a.  contrary 
to  law:  unlawful  t  wrong; 
— a^/.iUc'gally  ;—«.  illegal'- 
ity.  unlawfulness. 

Illegible,  (il-leji-hl)  a.  that 
cannot  be  read;  iudistinct : 
—nri.  illeg'ibly,  not  clear. 

niegitimnte.  (il-le-jit'i-ntit)  a. 
born  out  oi  wvdloclc ;  not 
genuine  ;  not  properly  iu- 
ferrcd  or  reasonetl  t—tvl. 
illcgit'imately :— n.  illegit' 
mmcy,  lustardy 

in-f«TO!cd.  (d-fa'vird)  a. 
ugly;  deformed;  unlucky. 

Illiberal,  (U-lib'er-al)  a.  not 
candid;  uncharitable;  nig- 
gardly {  mean  i—tnf.  illio'- 
erally ;— «.  illiberaritv. 

Illicit,  (il-lis'it)  a.  unhtwful  i 
not  permitted  x—atl.  illic'- 
itlv  :— ».  illic'itncHs. 

Illimitable,  (il-liin'it-a-bl)  a. 
unbounded  ;  inflnite  i—nft. 
illim'itably:  n.  lUim'itable- 
iieM  endlessness. 

niision,  (il-lish'uo)  n.  act  of 
dakhinj  or  striking  against. 

Illiterate,  (il-lit'er-tt)  n.  un- 
learned ;  uniDstructed  t  ig- 
norant:—ar/.  iWit'erately;— 
n«.  illit'erateness,  illit'er- 
acy,  want  of  learning. 

Ill-nature,  (il-nft'tikr)  n.  bad 
tempers  cro»«nes8  s  peev« 
iNhness  ;— a.  ill-na'tured  :-• 
ad.  ill-na'tu  redly,  unkindly 

Illness,  (il-nes)  m.  indisposi- 
tion s  sickness :  evil. 

mogical.  (iWloJLkal)  a.  eon* 
trary  to  the  rules  of  logic. 

Ill-starred.  (il.«tArd)  a.  fated 
to  misfortune  t  unlucky. 

nianie',  lUfrminc,  Illumi- 
nate, (il-iam'in-it)  r.  t.  to 
enlighten  :  to  illustrnte  s  to 
adorn  with  ornamental  let- 
tering, etc.  •— rt.  ill'i'min- 
ate«l.  enlightened  :  lit  up  : 
— w.  liluminn'tion.  act  of 
giving  light;  a  display  of 
Ti|^ts  (  splendor  t  uright- 


ness ;  adorning  or  printing 
books  in  colors;— a.  illQm'- 
in'ative,  illustrative  ur  ex- 
planatory;—ii.illdniin'ator, 
one  whocojors  books,  &c. 

Illusion,  (il-lii'zhun)  »r.  false 
show;  error;  deception. 

Illi:Rive,  (i!-lu'«iv)  a.  deceiv- 
ing by  false  show  ;  taise. 

Illustrate,  (il-lus'trat)  r.  t.  to 
explnm  ;  to  make  clenr  or 
distinguished :  clucidiitc. 

Illustration,  pl-liis-ti«  shun) 
M.  explanation;  exuoaifion; 
a  picture  or  explau«l«)ry 
diagram  ;— a.  iUus'trative. 

Illustrious,  (iMuf'tri-us)  a. 
dixtinzuishcfd  ;  morally 
bright;noble:  conspicuous; 
conferring  honor  ;—ad.  il- 
lus'triously.  famously. 

Ill-will,  (il-wil)  H.  unkind 
feeling ;  malevolence. 

Iinnge,  oni'fij;  n.  a  likeness  ; 
statue  ;  idol  «  idea  ;  the 
figure  of  any  object  form- 
ed by  rays  of  light;— r.  f.to 
form  a  hkeness  in  idea. 

Imagery,  (im'4j-ri)  w.  lively 
description  :  ngures  of 
s|>ecch;  mental  pictures. 

Imaginable,  (im-nj'in-a-bl)a. 
possible  to  he  conceived  ;— 
a.  imag  ined,  contrivotl. 

Imaginary,  Cim-aj'in-ar-i)  a. 
fancied ;  ideal  only. 

Imagination,  ( im  -  aj  •  in  •  &'- 
shun  )  n.  the  forming  of 
imaires  in  the  mind :  con- 
ception ;   contrivance. 

Imaginative,  (invaj'in-i-tiv) 
a.  forming  conceptions  or 
fancies ;  fantastic  ;  unreal. 

Imagine,  (im-aj'in)  r.  t.  or  i. 
to  think ;  to  contrive  ;  to 
conceive ;  to  form  ideaa. 

Imago,  (l-m*'g6)  n.  perfect 
state  of  insect  life,  when 
the  case  covering  it  ia 
dropped,  and  the  eaoloted 
being  comes  forth. 

Imbank.  (im-bangk^  r.  t.  to 
mch^se  or  defend  with  a 
bank  ;— ir.  imbank'ment. 

Imbeci1e.(im'bf.ael)a.  weak  < 
languid:  idiotle:— n.a  peiw 
son  without  strength  of 
body  or  mind*— n.imbicil'- 
ity,  weakness  i  impotcncy. 

Imbed,  (im-bed°)  r.  t.  to  lay 
or  place,  ns  in  mortar  or 
earth  ;  to  set  a  plant.  &c. 

Imbibe,  (ira-biu')  r.  t.  to 
drink  :  receive  i  absorb. 


Imbitter,  (im-bit'er)  r.  t.  to 
make  bitter ;  exasperate. 

Imbricated.(im'bri-kit-ed)  a. 
in  bot.,  iying  over  each 
other,  like  tiles  on  a  roof, 

Inibrown.  (im-bn>wn')  v.  t. 
to  m.ike  brown;  obscure. 

Inibnic.(ini-brfi')  v.  t.  to  wet ; 
to  soak  ;  to  drench. 

Imbnste,  (ini-bruf)  r.  t.  or  ». 
to  degrade  to  brutality. 

Imbue,  (im-bii')  v  t.  to  tinge: 
tincture  deeply ;  to  fill  Uie 
mind  with  ideas,  etc. 

Imitate,  (uiii-f4t)  v.  i.  to  fol- 
low ;  to  copy  ;  to  try  to  re- 
semble ;— M.  im'itator  j— a. 
im'itable.  im'itative,  aim- 
ing at  likcnexs;- rt.  imitA- 
tion,  a  hkeness  ;  a  copy. 

Immaculate,  ( im-mak'u-lit ) 
ti.  st)OtlesH  ;  pure;  sinless. 

Immanent,  (im'a-nent)  a.  in- 
herent ;  internal ;  abiding. 

Immaterial,  (im-ma-tfri-al) 
a.  not  consisting  of  matter ; 
trifling.unimportant;  n.  im- 
marPrial'ity,    lucorporeity. 

Immateriahsm,  (im-ma-te'n- 
al-izm)  n.  doctrine  that 
there  18  no  moteriad  sub- 
stance, and  that  all  nature 
or  beinc  is  but  a  reflection 
of  what  is  in  the  mind;— a. 
immatS 'rich zed,  spiritual- 
ized ;— r.  t.  immatc'rialize. 

Immature,  (im-ma-tAr')  a. 
unri|>e  I  unseasonable;  im- 
perfect in  growth;  — a(/. 
immsture'ly  j  —  ns.  imm». 
tur'ity.  immature'ness. 

Immeoaurable,  (im-mezh'ftr- 
a-bl)  a.  that  cannot  be 
measured  \—ad.  immeas'- 
wrably;— n.  immeas'urable- 
nesa.  immensity,  fte. 

Immediate,  (im-mC'di-At)  a. 
not  acting  oy  second  caut-^ 
e«  t  direct  I  present  t  with, 
out  delay  I  — ok/.  immH'« 
lately  ;-*ii.  imme'diateneao. 

Immemorial,  (im-niinnA'ri' 
•I)  a.  beyond  the  reach  of 
mfmory  t  from  old  timeo. 

Immense,  (iromens*)  a.  root 
ill  extent «  enormouat— a<f. 
immensely,  vastly  t  —  n$. 
immense'ness,  immen'sity. 
infinity;  unlimited  space. 

Immerse,  (im-mers')  r.  t.  to 
plunge  into  water :  engage 
deeply:  to  overwhelm ;— 1». 
innncr'sion.  bnpti«n  •  state 
of  being  deeply  engaged. 
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Continue  messe  senescrit  ager.— 
A  field  becomes  exhausted  by 
constant  tillage. — OvtD. 

Calamitosus   est    animus    futuri 


anxius. — The    mind    that    is 
anxious   about    the  future  is 
miserdblc.  — Seneca. 
They  laugh  that  win. — Othel. 
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Immethodical.  (ini-nie-thod'- 
ik*:<I)  o.  witltout  method, 
order,  or  regularity. 

Immigiiite,  (im'i-grit)  v.  t.  to 
remove  into  or  settle  in  a 
country  :— n.  imm'igrauts, 
furcigners  who  come  into« 
coiintry  to  ftay ;— n.  imiu'> 
gra'tiun,  tide  of  settlers. 

Immineiit.(iin'i-nent)  a.  near 
at  hand ;  threateuing  to 
f:Ul  or  occur  ;— «c/.  imm'i- 
ncntly:— n.  imminence. 

Immobility.  (in»-n»0-biri-ti) 
n.  fixedneas;  immovability 

Immoderate,  (ini-mod'enlt) 
a.  cxccwive:  unrcaeonable; 
—cut.  iminod'eratcly. 

Immoilest,  (im-mod'est)  a. 
V  ^iitinie  ■liniiie,  restraint, 
or  dclicacjr  ; — ad.  imniod'- 
e«tlj  ;— w.  immod'entj,  in- 
decency ;  impudence. 

Iramnliitc,  (im-6-lftt)  r.  t.  to 
sncii/ice,  as  a  victim  ;~-n. 
iminola'tion.  ancriflcc. 

Immomi,  (im-mor'al)  a.  evil; 
wicked  ;  vicious  ;  unjust ; 
— ».  immoral'ity,  vivions 
conduct  or  character  i—ad. 
immor'ally,  wickedly. 

Immortal,  (im-nior'tal)  a. 
never  dying  or  ending  < 
perpetual;  never  to  be  for- 

fotten,  a*  a  name,  poem, 
c;  ».  one  who  will  never 
cefl»e  to  exist;  n.  immortal'- 
itj.  exemption  from  death 
or  oblivion :  or/,  immor'tally 

Immortallzei.  (invmor'tal-lz) 
V.  t.  to  win  undyinp;  fame 
by  great  actions;  continue. 

Immovable,  (im-n)«%Ov'a-bl) 
a.  fixed;  unalterable:  Arm; 
—ad.  immovably,  stead- 
fastly :— ».  ill  mo'vableness 

Immunity,  (im  mQ'ni-ti)  n. 
exemption  ;  privilege. 

Im^tuie.  (im.ro«lrO  v.  t.  to 
shut  up:  imprison:  confine. 

Immutable,  (im-m&t'a-bl)  a. 
unchangaable:  ar/.immuf' 
ably:^>t.  immutability. 

Imp,  (imp)  H.  a  puny  devfl 
or  wicked  spirit:  a.  imp'ish. 

Impact,  (im'pakt')  r.  t.  to 
drive  togtthcr;  make  tight; 
—n.  touch ;  impression. 

Iitipnir,  (\m-pkr)  v.  t.  to 
dniiiiiiKh  m  quantity ,Tnhie, 
or»trenpth  5—0.  impaired'. 

Impale,  (ini-pir)  v.  t.  to  fix 
on  Afttnke  (  to  nirkise. 

Impalpable,  vim-pal' pn-bl)  a. 


that  cannot  be  felt  1  fine  f 
not  ensilv  uuden>tood»— n. 
miparpubirity ;  Inen^M. 

hnpannel,  (im-pan'el)  v.  t.to 
form  or  enrol  a  jury. 

Im|iart,  (im-parf)  v.  t.  to 
nve  :  make  known  :  grant. 

Impartial,  (im-par'shal)  a. 
free  from  bias  ;  equal  ; 
equitable;  ju^^t:— arf.  im- 
partially ;  M.  impartiurity. 

ImpaKsnble,  (iui-)Ni»'R-bl)  a. 
denoting  a  ptjint  that  ob- 
structs: H.  iuipaii;>'ableiie»s. 

Impassibility,  (im-pab-i-bil'* 
i-ti)  «.  exemption  from 
pa8>ion  or  leehngii:— <i.  im- 
paiM'iblc,  resisting  pain. 

ImpiDsionctl.  (nn-|>(Uih'und} 
a.  animnted:  excited:— r. I. 
imposH'ion.  fire  the  mind- 

Impassive,  (im-pas'iv)  a.  not 
susceptible  of  suffering : 
unfeeling ;  —  aii.  iinpass'- 
ivcly  ;— n.  impassivenest. 

Impatient,  (im-p&'shcnt)  a. 
uneasv;  not  able  to  endure; 
fretful;  forward  ;  eager  ;— 
ad.  impa'tiently:  h.  Impa'- 
tience,  reftlcsfness  ;  haste. 

Impeach,  (im-pvch')  v.  t.  to 
accuse;  censure:  to  cite  be- 
fore a  court  or  public  body 
for  official  misconduct:— a. 
impiaeh'able; ».  impfach'- 
ment,  conviction  of  illegal 
acts  in  office  ;  accusation. 

Impeccable,  (im-pek'a-bl)  a. 
sinless ;  perfect ;  pure. 

Impecunious,  ( im-pe-ku'ni- 
us)  a.  having  no  money  ; 
poor ;— w.  impccunios'ity. 

Impede,  ( im-p*d' )  v.  t.  Xo 
hinder ;  obstruct ;  stop. 

Impedimcnt.(im-ped'i-ment) 
II.  obstruction;  delay;  a  de- 
fect in  speech. 

Impel,  (im-ncl')  r.  f.  to  nush 
or  urge  forward ;  to  insti- 
gate;—na.  impeirer,impeir- 
ent,  a  power  that  excitot 
to  action  or  motion. 

Impend,  (im-pend')  r.  t.  to 
hang  over ;  menace :  b« 
near:-'-a.  impending,  im> 
pcnd'ent,  threatening. 

Impenetrable,  (im-pen'e-tra- 
bl)  a.  solid :  dense  ;  pre- 
ventinft  another  body  f  mm 
occupying  the  sinie  spnce 
at  the  Kami?  time:  not  to  be 
impreHscfl  in  niir d  or  heart; 
ail.  mipeii'otrablv  :— w.  im- 
pen'etiability,  obtusoncss. 


Impenitent,  Om-pcn'i-tent) 
a.  not  repenting  of  sin  ; 
obdurate;  uucfaapged  in 
mi  lid  or  heart;  ud.  fin  pen'- 
itently ;— n.  inipcn'itence. 

Inipennate,  ( iin-pen'ftt  )  a. 
having  verv  snort  wins'*, 
useless  for  Aight. 

Imperative.  Oiu-pcr'i-tiv)  a. 
authoritative ;  ob'ijftttory ; 
connnandin|c ;— at/.uuper'- 
atively,  positively. 

Imperceptible.  ( iin-per<«ep'- 
ti-bl)  a.  not  diHcernible  n^ 
the  mind  :  insensible :  mi- 
nute ;— «c/.  im|>crcep'tibly; 
— M.  imperccp'tibleneas. 

Impel  feet.  ( im-per'ft  kt )  a. 
not  complete  or  finished ; 
defective  ;  liable  to  err  ;— 
ad.  imper'fectly  ;— n.  im- 
perfcc'tion.  defect ;  want. 

Imperforate— d,  (im  per'fb- 
rat-ed)  a.  havine  no 
opening ;  not  pierced. 

Imperial.  (ini-p*'ri-al)  a. roy- 
al ;  supreme ;  of  supe- 
rior size  or  excellence  ^— ». 
a  ledger  paper  2^1  x  .11 :  a 
tuft  ot'  hair  on  the  lower  hp 

Imperil,  (im-per'il)  v.  t.  to 
put  in  peril ;  to  endanger. 

Imperious,  ( im-pC''n-ns )  a. 
haughty  ;  arrogant ;  com- 
manding; tymnnical. 

Imnerishaole,  (im-per'ish-%- 
bl)  a.  indestructible:  end- 
less i—ad.  impor'ishably. 

Imnermeablo,  (im-pcr'mS-a- 
bl^  a.  not  porous  or  per- 
mitting passage  :  impene- 
trable;—n.  impermeabil'itT 

Impersonal,  (iin-per'sun-al) 
a.  haying  no  reference  to 
persons  :  general  1  without 
personality  i—ad.  imper'- 
sonally:— M.  impersonaVity 

Impersonate,  (im-pcr'sun-at) 
V.  t.  to  invest  with  bodily 
substance  or  the  qualities 
of  a  person  ;  to  persouify ; 
—It.  impersoiia'tion. 

Impertinent,  (im-per'ti-nent) 
a.  meddling:  rude;  foreign 
to  the  matter  in  hand;— arf. 
impcr'tinently  ;— «.  imper- 
tinence, rudeness. 

Imperturbable,  (im-pcr-tur'- 
ba-bl)  a.  that  cannot  b« 
disturbed;  unmoved. 

Impervious,  (im-prr'vi-us)a. 
not  to  be  penetratcil  ;—ad. 
iniper'viously ;— »i.  inaper'« 
yiousncss,  closen^sa.. 
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Causa  latct:  vis  est  nptissima. — 
The  cause  is  hidden,  but  the 
result  is  known. — Ovid. 

Constans  et  lenis,  ut  res  expos- 


tulet,  csto, — Be  firm  or  mild 
as  the  occasion  may  require. 
Credula  res  amor  est. — Lov^  is  a 
credulous  thing. — Ovid. 
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Impetuous,  (im-pefu-us)  «u 
rushing  with  ▼iolcnce  t 
furious  ;  pastiionate  -, — ad. 
impef  uously  ;•— w^  impetu- 
os'ity,  Tehcnienee  j  force. 

Impetus.  (im'pe-tuB )  n.  force 
of  motion  ;  impuMe. 

lut  piety,  (im-pi'e-ti)  «.  un- 
godhness  ;  irreverence. 

Impinge,  (im-pinj'>  v.  t.  to 
strike  or  fall  aguint-t;  dash 
upon  V— n.  impinj;e'ment. 

Impious,  (iht'pc-u8)  a.  irrev- 
erent towanis  God  \—ad. 
ini'pious4y,  profanely- 

luiplacable,  (im-pla'ka-bl)  a. 
not  to  be  appeased  ;  inex- 
orable 5  irreconcilable  ;  — 
ail.  iinplu'cably  ;  —  n.  im- 
placabil'ity,  great  enftjity. 

Implant,  (ini-planf)  r.  f.to 
insert;  to  infuse  :  to  fix  in 
themmd;  w.imnlanta'tioo. 

Implead,  (im-plid')  r.  t.  to 
sue  or  piT>secnte  at  law. 

Implement.  <im'ple-ni«nt)  w. 
a  tool  or  mHtrumcnt. 

Implicate  (im'plf-kit)  r.  t.  to 
involve  ;  to  entangle  ;— «. 
ininlica'tion,  an  inference. 

Implictt,  (im-plis'it)  a.  rely- 
ing on  or  trusting  another; 
un  reserved  ;af/.  imphc'itly. 

Implore.  (im-pldr'>  r.  t.  to 
ask  earnestly  ;  to  beg. 

Imply,  (im-pir)  v.  t.  to  con- 
tain in  substance  or  by  in- 
ference ;  to  signify. 

Impolite,  (ini-pd-lff)  a.  not 
polite  X  unpolished  in  man- 
ners; uncivil:— rt.  impolite'- 
oess  \—ad.  inipolile'ly. 

Impolitic,  (im-pol'i-tiK)  eu 
not  wise  ;  pursuing  meas- 
ures calcnlated  to  injure 
the  public  interest ;— ad. 
imj)ol'iticly,  injudiciously ; 
n,  impolicy,  incxpcdience. 

Imponderame,  (im-pon'der- 
a-bl)  a.  havins  no  sensible 
weight;  n./i/.heat.hght.etc. 

Import,  (im-p«rt'>  v.  t.  to 
bring  from  abroAd  ;  to  con- 
vev,  as  a  word  ;  to  signify; 
to  DC  of  coil  sequence  to;  to 
interest;— «(».  iinporta'tion, 
foreign  goods.  &c  ;  iniporf- 
er,  lie  who  imports  tnem. 

Import,(im'pfirt)M.  meaning; 
importance;  tendency ;  pL 
goods  from  abroad. 

Importance,  (im-pdrt'an«)  n. 
weicht ;  consequence. 

Important  (im-pdrt'ant)    a. 


weighty  ;  grare  ?  moment- 
ous i—ad.  iraporf  antly. 

Importunate,  (iin-porf  \i-nit) 
a.  urgent  in  soliciting  ;  nut 
to  be  denied; — ad.  iiuport'- 
unately  >-iw.  import'unate- 
ness,  importunity. 

Importunc,(im-por-'tun')  p.  C. 
to  urge  vehemently;  tease. 

Impose,  (im  p6z')  v.  t.  to 
put  or  lay  on  ;  to  enjoin  ; 
to  obtrude;  to  palm  off.- 7b 
tmpoae  om,  to  oppress,  de- 
ceive or  mislead:  a.imp68'- 
ing.  commanding:  adapted 
to  impress  forcibly  ;  n.  act 
of  making  up  printers* 
forms  on  empostng  stones. 

Imposition,  (iin-i)o-zi8h'un) 
n.  the  laying  on  of  hands  ; 
a  tax :  burden  ;  deception. 

Impossible,  (im-pos'i-bl)  a. 
th'it  cannot  be,  or  be  done; 
alMurd  :—H.  unpossibil'ity. 

Impo.«t,  (im'pdst)  «.  duty  on 
goods  imported  ;  tax. 

Iinposthuinate,  (im-pos'tum- 
at)  v.u  to  gather  into  an 
abscess  or  ulcer. 

Ln)>o8ture,  (im-pos'tur)  n. 
deception ;  imposition  ;— a 
tinitost'or,  a  deceiver. 

Impotent,  (iin'p6-tent)  a. 
weak;  wanting  masculine 
power;  imbecile ;  useless  : 
—ad.  im'potently;— n.  im'- 
potence,  inability,  Ac. 

Impound,  (iin-pound')  r.  t. 
to  confine,  as  in  a  pound. 

Impoverish,  (im-poT'er-ish  ) 
V.  t.  to  make  poor ;  to  ex- 
haust the  soil,  mind,  etc.  ;— 
n.  impov'erishment.  indi- 
gence ;  loss  of  fertility. 

Impracticable,  ( im  -  pmk'ti- 
nirbj )  a.  that  cannot  be 
done,  or  not  with  the 
means  proposed  i  unman- 
ageable ;  stubborn  :  —  ad. 
imprac'ticably ;  n.  imprac- 
ticability, amurdity,  &c. 

Imprecate,  (im'pr^kit)  v.  t. 
to  curse  ;— h.  iniprcca'tion, 
the  invocation  of  evil ;— a. 
im'preeatory,  with  curs.ng 

Impregnable,  (im-pre^'na-bl) 
a.  that  cannot  be  taken  or 
moved  ;  invincible. 

Impregnate,  (iin-preg'nat)  v. 
t.  to  fecundate  ;  infuse  or 
saturate,  as  with  fumes. 

Imprescriptible,  ( im  -  pre- 
skrip'ti-bl)  a.  that  cannot 
be  lost  by  use;  inalienable. 


Impress,  (im-pres')  v.  t.  to 
stamp;  print;  tix  deep; 
force  into  service  ;— n.  ira'- 
press,  indentation  ;  mark ; 
stamp ;  device  ;  influence. 

Impressible,  (im-pres'i-bl)  a. 
that  may  receive  an  im- 
pression ;  susceptible. 

Impression,  (im-presh'un)  n. 
stamp; an  edition  of  at)ook; 
effect  on  the  mind  ;  idea ; 
sl^ht  rememberance ;— «■ 
tmpresg'ioHable,   receptive. 

Impressive,  ( im-pres'iv  )  a. 

firoducing  a  powerful  ef- 
ect ;  solemn  ;  —  ad.  im- 
press'ivelv  ;  —  n.  impress*- 
iveness,  force  ;  eloquence. 

Imprimis,  (im-pn'mis)  ad. 
in  the  first  place;  to  begin. 

Imprint,  fim-print')  v.  t.  to 
print ;  stamp ;  impress:  fix 
in  the  mind :— «.  im'print, 
publisher's  name,dnte.  &c., 
at  the  foot  of  a  titie-page. 

Imprison,  (im-priz'o)  r.  t.  to 
put  in  a  pnson  ;  confine; 
— n.  iinprison'ment. 

Improbable,  (im-prob'a-bl)  a. 
not  likely  to  be  true  or  to 
hoppcn ;— <i(/.  iinprpbably; 
— «.  iinprobttbility,^ ' 

Impromptu,  ( im-proqpp'tii  ) 
a.  without  previous  study  ; 
— fid.  readily  i— n.  a  short 
speech  or  witty  saying,  ex- 
pressed otthe  moment. 

Improper,  (im-prop'er)  o. 
not  suitable  or  fit ;  unbe- 
coming: incorrect;  wrong; 
— ad.  miprop'erly,  unfitly. 

Impropriety,  (im-prd-prl'e-ti) 
fi.  unsuitableness  to  time, 
place,  character,  etc. 

Improvable,  ( im-pr6dv'a-bl ) 
a.  that  can  t>e  made  better 
or  used  to  advantage. 

Improve,  (im-prSev)  v.  t.  or 
».  to  make  or  become  bet- 
ter ;  use  to  advantage  ;  cuW 
tivate:  to  advance  in  value 
or  exceHcnce:— fi.  improv'. 
ing,  bettering ;  —  «rf.  im- 
prov'ingly  ;—  m.  iniprox  c'- 
ment,  instruction;  turning 
to  good  account;  ppogress; 
—fd.  additions,  alterations. 

Improxidence,  (  i^i  -  prov'i- 
dens)  n.  want  of  foresight ; 
—a.  improvident,  waste- 
ful;  thoughtless;  impru- 
dent ;—ad.  improv'idently. 

Improvise,  (im'prO-ver')  v.  U 
to  compose  and  recite  in 
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Conocidos  muchos,  amigos  pocos. 
Have  many  acquaintances,  but 

few  friends. 
Cui  prodest  sceius,  is  fecit. — He 


who  profits  by  crime,  is  guilty 
of  it. — Seneca. 
Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth. — ^Earl  of  Chatham, 
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rersc.  without  ttudy ;  to 
bring  aboiit  on  a  sudden  : 
to  do  off-hand  :— n.  impro- 
vu'er,  ex  temporizer. 

Imprudent,  (im-pru'dent)  a. 
mdihcrcet ;  incautious :  in- 
considerate ',—ad.  inipru'- 
dently ;— m.  impru'dence. 

Impudent,  (im'pn-dent)  a. 
shamelessly  bold  ;  rude  i 
insolent ;  ad.  impudently) 
— n.  Im'pudence,  sauciness. 

Impugn,  (im-pun)  v.  t.  to  op- 
pose ;  call  in  question. 

Impulse,  (im'puls)  h.  force 
communicated  ;  effect  of 
some  Quick  motion ;  sud- 
den influence  on  the  mind. 

Impulsive,  (im-pnls'iv)  a. 
communicatuig  force ;  ac- 
tuated by  mental  impulse ; 
in  mecfi..  not  continuous; 
ad.  iinpul'sively  ?— n*.  im- 
puls'iveuess,  im]>ul'8ion. 

Impunity,  (im-pu'ni-ti)  n. 
rxemption  from  punish- 
ment, injury  or  loss. 

Impure,  (im-pur')  a.  un- 
chaste ;  unholy  ;  mixed  ;— 
ud.  impure'ly:— n».  inipur*- 
ity,  uncleanness  ;—pl.  im- 
pur'itics.  foreign  ingredi- 
ents ;  sediments :  inipure'- 
nejis,  vice  ;  any  foulness. 

Imflute,  (im-piit*)  r.  t.  to  at- 
tribute: to  oet  to  the  account 
of;  to  charge  with  evil :— a. 
inipiif  able;  m.  inip-'it&'tion, 
censure:  reproach  ;  a  slur. 

In,  Cin)  prep,  a  prefix,  often 
givfi*  to  a  word  a  negative 
sense;  within:  during;  byi 
among :  present ;  ad.  with- 
in: not  out.—Inn'er,  comp. 
of  In.  further  in  :  interior. 

Inabihty,  Hn-a-bil'i-ti)  n. 
want  of  adequate  power  or 
means  ;  incapacity. 

Inacce»sible,  (in-ak-ses'l-bl) 
a  that  cannot  be  reached, 
approached,  or  obtained;— 
ne/.inacceBs'ibly;— n.  inac- 
cessibility, state  of,  ftc. 

Inaccurate,  (in-aklcu-r&t)  a. 
erroncouH:  not  exnct;--cu/. 
inac'curately ;— n.inac'cur- 
acy.  mistake  ;  defect 

Inactive,  (in-ak'tiv)  a.  having 
no  power  to  move ;  idle  ; 
lazy:— at/,  inac'tivelr  ;— n«. 
inac'tion,  rest:  idfeneas  ; 
mac'tivity,  inertness. 

Inadequate,  (in-ad'i-kwtt)a. 
unequal  to  the  purpose  ;— 


ad. inadequately,  not  ful- 
ly;—iw.  inad'equacv,  inad'- 
equateness,  iBsumciency  « 
incompleteness. 

Inadmissible,  (in-ad-nrii'i-bl) 
a.  not  allowable. 

Inadvertent,  (in-ad-rerfent) 
a.  heedless  ;  negligent  ;— 
ad.  inadverf  ently  :— n.  in- 
advert'ence,  oversight ;  in- 
attention; carelessness. 

Inalienable,  (in-iryen-a-bl) 
a.  not  transferable. 

Inamorato,  (in-iun-0-ra'to)  n. 
a  lover ;— /"em.  inamora'ta. 

Inane,(in-dn')  a.  empty ;  void 
of  intelligence ;  useless  ;— 
n.  inan'ity«  void  space  ; 
senselessness;  m/.  inane'ly. 

Inanimate,  (in-an'i-mit)  a 
void  of  life  or  »pirit :  dead. 

Inanition,  (in-a-nish'un)  ti. 
emptiness;  exhaustion. 

Inapplicable.(in-ap'pli-ka-b] ) 
a.  not  suitable  :— n.  inap- 
plicabirity,  unfitness. 

Innpplication,  On-ap-pli-kt'- 
shun)  n.  indolence. 

Inapposite.  (in-ap'p6-zit)  a. 
not  suitable,  or  pertinent. 

Iniippreciable,  (m-ap-pre'- 
sha-bl)  a  not  to  be  valued. 

Inapproachable,  ( in  •  an  - 
prdcira-bl)a.  inaccessible. 

Inappropriate,  (tn-ap-pr6'- 
pri-at)  a.  unsuitable;  unfit; 
—arl.  inoppro'priately  t—n. 
inrippro'pnateness. 

Inapt,  (in-apf)  a.  not  fit ; 
dull ;— orf.  inapt'ly  ;— n.  in- 
aptitude, inant'ness,  unfit- 
ness ;   unreadiness. 

Inarticulate,  (in-ar-tik'A-lit) 
a.  indistinct ;  in  tool.,  not 
jointed; — ad.  inartic'ulate- 
ly;— nn.  iuarticula'tion^  in- 
artic'ulateness,  indistinct- 
ness of  sounds  in  speaking. 

Inartificial,  (in-ar-ti-flsh'al)a. 
not  done  by  art ;  simple  ; 
—ad.  inartinc'ially. 

Inasmuch,  (in-az-inueh')  ad. 
since  «  seeing  that 

Inattentive,  (in-at-tenflr)  a. 
regardless «  not  listening ; 
— mf.  inattent'ively;— n.  in- 
atten'tion,  heedlessness. 

Inaudible.  ( in-awd'i-bl ;  a. 
that  cannot  be  heard  ;—ad. 
inaud'ibly;  n.  inaudibil'ity. 

Inaugurate,  (in-aw'eii-rit)  r. 
t.  to  induct  into  office  in  a 
formal  manner;  to  cause  to 
begin  ;  to  open  or  exhibit 


tor  the  first  time  i—n.  iii- 
Bugfirii'tion:— rt.  and  »i.  i.v- 
AUO'tTKAL,  addrens  of  the 
President  of  the  V.  S.  to 
Congress  at  his  inxtallation  ■ 

Inauspicious,  fin-aw-spiith'- 
us)  a.  unfortunate  ;  un- 
favorable; ill-omened  ;—a(/. 
tnoHapic'iously.  unluckily. 

Inborn,  Inbred,  (in'bre(l)a. 
bom  in;  ifiiMte;  natural. 

Incalculable.dn-JiarkA-la-bl) 
a.  not  able  to  be  reokonedf 
—ad.  incarculably. 

Incandescent,  (in-xan-def- 
ent)  a.  white;  glowing  with 
heat ;— ft.  incandcs'cence. 

Incantation,  (in-kan-tA'shun) 
n.  enchantment ;  sorcery 

Incapable.  (  in-ki'pa-bl )  a. 
disqualified;  insufficient; 
unat»le  i—ad.  incap'ably;— 
n.  incapability,  l.ickof.  ftc. 

Incapacious,  (in-ka-p&shus) 
a.  not  lai^e  ;  narrow. 

Incapacitate,  (in-ka-pas'i-t&t) 
V.  t.  to  deprive  of  power;  to 
disqualify  ;  to  make  unfit. 

Incapacity,  (in-ka-pas'i-ti)  n. 
want  of  mental  power  or 
qualifications;  inabiUty. 

Incarcerate,  (in-kar'ser-it)  o. 
t.  to  imprison  :  to  confine  % 
— n.  incarceril'tion. 

Incarnation  .(in-kir-nft'shun) 
n.  bodily  manifestation  ;  a 
human  form  and  nature  ; 
—V.  t.  incar'nute.  to  em- 
body ;— a.  clothed  in  flesh. 

Incase,  (in-k&s')*'-  »'•  to  cover. 

Incautious,  (in-ka¥r'bhus)  o. 
unwary  ;  needless  ;  —  ad. 
incau'tiously  ;  — n.  incau'- 
tiousness.  imprudence. 

Incendiary,  (in-sen'di-ar-  i)  n. 
one  who  niaUciously  burns 
a  house,  etc..  or  excites  dis- 
cord ;  a.  setting  fire;  excit- 
ing quarrels ;  seditious  ;— 
n.   incen'diarism. 

Incense,  (in'sens)n.  perfume 
exhaled  by  fire  ;  worship 

Incense,  dn-scns')  i>.  t.  to  ir- 
ritate ;  to  exaspvrate. 

Incentive,  (in-scn'tiv)  a.  en- 
couraging ;—n.  l!iat  which 
moves  the  inind :  motive. 

Inception,  ( iu-sep>hun  )  n. 
bc.7inning|  first  attempt; 
a. incipient,  -ommencing; 
—ad.  incip'iently  ;— ns.  in- 
cipience, incipiency. 

Incertitude,  (in-aer^ti-tdd)  «. 
uncertainty ;  doubt 
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Chius  vchit  periculum,  cum  coil- 
temnitur. — Danger  comes  the 
sooner  when  it  is  despised. 

Contemptum  pericolonrai  assid- 


tiitas  periclitandi  dabit. — Con- 
stant exposure  to  dangers  will 
breed  contempt  for  them.^— S. 
Our  life  is  but  a  span. — Prime. 
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IncesMnt,  dn-t^tmi)  a.  un> 
interrupted;  contiDiinl;— 
ad.  incess'ontlr.  alwaTs. 

Inecflt,  (in'seKt)  it.  cohabita- 
tion  of  kindred  <  unchat> 
tity ;— o.  incett'uouiu 

Indi,(inah)  ».  l-12thof «  foot 

Inchoate,  (in'k^Hlt)  a.  only 
begtint  unfinished  <— n.ln- 
ehoa'tien,  beginning  r— a. 
incho'fttiTet  aa.in'cliofttely 

Incidence,  (in'si-dena)  n.  di- 
rection in  which  «  ray  of 
light  or  heat  falls  on  any 
surface?  meeting  of  bodleit. 

Incident,  (in'«i-dent)  o.  for- 
tuitoas  I  liable  to  occur ; 
casual ;  naturally  blung- 
ing ;— «.  that  which  hap- 
pens t  an  event)  an  episode. 

Incidental,  (in>Bi-dcnt'al) 
a.  accidental  ;  occasional  : 
coming  without  design  ;— 
€ul.  incidenf  ally,  casually. 

Incinerate,  nn-stn'er-it)  r.  t. 
to  bum  to  ashes;— n.  inciu- 
era'tion,  a  burning. 

Incision,  (in>sizh'un)  n.  act 
of  cutting  ;  cut ;  gash. 

Incisive,  (in-sl'siv)  a.  cut- 
tine.'  acute  ;  sarcastic ;— n. 
incu  or,  a  cutting  fore-tooth 

Incite,  (in-Blt)  V.  t.  to  ifiove 
or  rouse  to  action  ;  to  en- 
courage ;— n.  incite'mcnt, 
motive  5  that  whirh  moves 
the  mind  :  —  a.  incft'ing, 
stimulating:  orMnclfingly. 

Incivility  .'ie»  (in-si-vil'i-tOii. 
disrespect  t  rudeness. 

Inclement,  (in-klem'ent)  a. 
very  cold  »  rough  »  boister- 
ous; severet  n.  inclem'cney. 

Inclination,  (in-kli-ni'shun) 
;:.  a  leaning ;  tendency : 
angle  ;  natural  aptness  ; 
favorable  dispo«iition  ;  af- 
fection ;  art  of  bowing  ;— 
a.  incliu'able,  willing. 

Inrline.(in-klln')  v.  t.  or  t.  to 
lea  a:  bend:  bowttodit'pose 
or  be  disposed  ;— n.  an  in- 
clined plane;  gradient;  reg- 
ular ascent  or  descent 

Inclose.  (in-klOEOf^  t.  to  »ut- 
round;  shut  in  x—n.  inclos'- 
urc.  a  space  fenced  off  ;  a 
thing  inclosed;  a  wrapper; 
a  barrier  ;— «.  incluscd'. 

Include,  (in-k|Qd')  v.  i.  to 
cnmi>n>hend ;  hold :  contum 

Inclusive,  (in-klu'Riv)  a.  In- 
clifdin|( ;  comprehending  { 
taking  in;  rtd.  inclu'stvely. 


Incognito.  (in-kog'ni-t«)  ad, 
in  disgi;ise  ;  under  an  as- 
sumed title;— n.  miknown. 

Incoherent,  <in-k6-h4r'ent) 
a.  not  connected  ;  loose  : 
incongruous;— rw/.  incoher' 
enllyj— n.  incoher'ence. 

Inconihnstible,  (in-kom-bus*- 
ti-W;  a.  that  will  not  bum  : 
— fi.  inrombustibil'ity. 

Income,  (in'kum;  n.  rent ; 
profit ;  piin  ;  revenue  ; — a. 
inrom'iiig,  flowing  in:  next. 

IncoinnifURurate,  (iii-kom- 
men'sAr-ftt)  a.  not  of  equal 
extent:  not  ndequnte  ;  not 
admitting  a  common  meas- 
ure t  —  ad.  incommen'sur- 
Btely  ;—  a.  incommen'sur- 
able,  having  no  common 
measure  of  com|)aribon. 

Incommode,  (in-kom-mAd'> 
V.  t.  to  disturb;  embarrass; 
trouble;— a.  incoramO'di- 
ous,  inconvenient 

Incommunicative,  (in-kom- 
nifln'i-ki-tlv)  a.  not  dis- 
posed to  hold  intercourse, 
or  talk  freely  with ;  unso- 
cial ;--a.  incommunicable, 
that  cannot  be  imparted. 

Incomparable,   {in-kom'par' 


a-bl)  a.  thut  admits  1 
«omnari.<;on  '^' 

ad.  incom't 


«omnari.<;on  ;  matchless  ;— 
ad.  inconi'pambly. 
Incompatible,  (in-kom-pati- 


bl)  a.  irreconcilably  incoU' 
sisten  t ;  con  tradictory  ;—;>/. 
things  which  cannot  co- 
exist;—n.  incomnatibirity; 
— ml.  incompat'ifaly. 

Incompetent  (in-kom  'pi- 
tent)  a.  not  able  ;  insuffi- 
f  lent;  wanting  properqu-'l- 
ncations  or  powers  \—ad. 
incom'petcntfy  ;  —  w.  in- 
com'netence,  want  of  abil- 
ity, fitness  or  1*^1  power. 

Inconnilctc.  Cin-kom-pl€t')a. 
w*  finished ;  impencct  ;-* 
n.  incompletc'ness.  defect 

Incomprehensible,  (in-knm- 

ErJ-hen'si-b!)  a.that  cannot 
e  understood  1  inconceiv- 
able :-HKf.  -incomprehen'- 
slblr.  obscurely;— n.  incont- 
prtHitta'nive.  contracted. 
Incomnresiilble-   t  in  -  kom  • 

Sre«'i-bl)  a.  uofc  to  be  re- 
uced  into  Kn.aUerbulk  ;— 
n.  incomnresHibil'ity. 
Incomputanlc,  (ic-kom-pQf- 
*-bl)   a.   that    cannot    b« 
reckoned  or  estimated. 


Inconceivable,  (in-kon-sev'- 
a-bl)  a.  not  to  be  ira  gincil 
or  believed  x—ad.  incou- 
ceiv'ably,  inflnirely. 

Inconclusive,  (in-kon-klns'- 
iv)  a.  not  settlinc  a  ques- 
tion ;— af/.  inconclus'ivcly. 

Inconden.salilc,  ( in  -  kon  - 
detiK'a-bl;  a.  not  reducible 
in  bulk;  not  solid; Rablc. 

Incongruous,  (in-kong'grO- 
us^  a.  not  consistent ;  im- 
suitable  :— ii.  incoD^^rn'ity 
absurdity  5  impropriety  ;— 
ad.  iuron'gruously. 

Inconsequent,  (  in  -  kon'^i- 
kvrent  )  a.  not  following 
from  tlu*  prcnuHCn;  forced. 

Inconoidemble  (iti-kon-«id'- 
er-n-bl)a.  of  small  amount; 
unimportant  ;  trivial. 

Inconsiderate,  (in-kon-sid'- 
er-4t)  a.  thoughtless  ;— ocf. 
inconsid'eratdy,  hastily. 

Inconsistcnt.dn-kon-bist'ent) 
a.  incongruous:  unsuit- 
oble ;  contrary  t  not  uni- 
form ;  absurd ;— 1».  incou- 
sist'ency,  fl?!f  -  con  t  mdic- 
tion  i—cul.  inconHis'tcntly. 

Inconsolable,  ( in-kon-sOl'a- 
bl)  a.  not  admitting  com- 
fort \—ad.  Inconcorably. 

Incon»picuoui«,(in-kon-spik; 
u-us;  o  hardly  diHcemible. 

Inconstant,  (in-kon'MtantJa. 
subject  to  clmnge ;  fickle  ; 
— n.  incon'stanc^'. 

Incontestable,  an-kon-tes- 
ta-bl)  a.  undeninUe  \—ad. 
Incon test's Wy,  surely. 

Incontinent  (in-kon'ti-nent) 
a.  unchaste  ;  intemperate ; 
unable  to'  restrain  natural 
discharges  ;  —  n.  incon'ti- 
nence :  ad.  incon'tinently. 

Incontrovertible,  ( in  -  kon- 
trd-vert*i-bl)  a.  too  clear  to 
be  disputed : —ocf.  incon- 
trovert'ibly.  undeniably. 

Inconvenient,  (in-kon-v4'ne- 
ent)  a.  incommodious;  un- 
auitable  :  causing  trouble 
or  uneasiness  ;— ad.  incon- 
ven'iently ;— ».  inconvln'- 
ience:  — p.  t.  to  put  to 
tmuble :  to  disoblige. 

Xil<x>nveitible,  (in-kon-vert*- 
i-bl)  a.  not  changeable  into 
gold,  etc. ;  irredeemable. 

Incorporeal.  (ip-kor-i»6'rfi-al; 
a.  not  having  a  body:  spir- 
itual \—ad.   incorpo'reiiily. 

Incorpomte.(in-kor'pft.r»t)  v. 
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Caret  periculo  qui  etktm  tutus 
cavct. — He  is  safe  from  dan- 
ger who  is  on  his  guard  even 
when  safe. 


Curtse  nescio  quid  semper  abest 
rci. — A  nameless  something  is 
always  wanting  to  our  incom- 
plete fortune. — Horace. 
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t.  or  f.  to  form  into  a  body; 
to  unite  into  one  man*  ;  to 
become  part  of  another 
body  :  to  form  into  ft  cor- 
poration. M>ctety.  or  city  ; 
—a.  united  in  one  body ; 
mixfd  :— n.  incornori'tion. 
an  aAM>cintit)n ;  lonnation 
of  a  le^l  or  iiolitical  body. 

Incorrect,(in-knr-rekf )  n.  in- 
nccnrate;  untrue ;  inexact; 
faulty  :—af/.  incorrect'ly;— 
II.  incorrcct'neisp.  error. 

Incorrijrible,  ( in-kor'ri-ji-bl  ) 
a.  hnd  bf-yond  correction  or 
reform  i—att.  incor'ripibly; 
— M.  iiu!Oi'risiblcne6s.Iioi)e- 
less  depravity  in  i»ev»oni«. 

Incorruptible,  ( iu-Kor-rupf- 
i-bl)  a.  that  c:iuiint  be 
bribed  or  Reduced  from  in- 
tt-'jrrity  :  intiexibly  just  ; 
not  capable  of  decay  :— rirf. 
incorrupt'ibly  ;  — ».  Incor- 
ruptibd'ity;— a.  incorrupt', 
sound; pure: not  depraved; 
— M«.  incorrup'tion,  incor- 
rupt'ncss.  exemption  from 
decoy  ;  punty  ;   iiitejji-ity. 

IncreHHO.  (in-kfes')  »'.  i.  or  t. 
to  grow  or  be  made  greater; 
to  advance  ;  to  extend  ;  to 
ajjgravnte;  m.  piowth ;  prog- 
eny;  addition  to  the  orig- 
inal stock;  "profit;  produce; 
enlargement  of  the  lumln- 
oti»  part  of  the  moon  :— a. 
tncreasecf, added;  iticieat- 
iiigt  cumulative  ;~<uf.  -ly. 

Incredible,  (in-kred'i-bl)  a. 
Burnas-stug  belief;  n<l.  m- 
cred'it»ly;  m  incnedibii'itj- 

Incrediiloita.  nn-kred'u-lusj 
a.  not  believinp: ;  hard  of 
belief ;— ii.  incrcdu'lity. 

Increment,  (in'kre-ment)  u. 
augmentation:  elcmentftof 
Ifpowth;  in  wfi/A.,  the  finite 
inc  waKC  of  a  vaiiable  quan- 
tity :— fl.  incresc'ent. 

Incrust,  (in-krupf)  r.  t.  (o 
cover  with  a  hard  coit. 

Incrustation,  (in -krus-ta'- 
shun)  M.  n  crut*t  or  layer  of 
an}tlniig  on  the  mrface 
of  a  body  :  an  inlaying  of 
marble,  mosaic,  etc. 

Incubate,  (inku-bat^  r.  i.  to 
sit  on  cgcTs  to  hntcii  them  : 
»jt.  incuba'tion,  the  proceRS 
of  botching,  or  Interval  of 
development  ;  incubat'or, 
a  machine  for  hatching 
eggs  by  artificial  heat. 


Incubus,  (in'k&'buft)  n.  the 
nightmare ;  any  drawback 
or  obxtacle  ;  any  stupefy- 
ing iuilucncc  or  wciglit. 

Inculcate,  (in-kurkat)  v.  t.  to 
enforce  or  urge  ui>on. 

Inculcation,(in-kul-k&'shun) 
n.  act  of  teachiitj;. 

Inculpate,  (in  kul'p&t)v.t.  to 
blame  ;  —  n.  ineulpa  tioii. 
censure  :—Of/;>.  mcufpn- 
torf/,  criminatory  ( mcw/'/ia- 
Ne,  unblamable:  faultless. 

Incumbent,  (iii-kum'bent)  u. 
one  who  holds  an  office  '.^ 
a.  imposed  as  a  duty  ;  in- 
dispensable ;  obligatory. 

Incumber,  (in-kum'ber)  r.  t. 
to  burden  with  a  load ;  to 
clog  :-^,  incum'brance. 

Incur,  (in-kuK)  v.  t.  lo  be- 
come liable  to ;  deserve. 

Incurable,  ( iii-kur'a-bl  )  a. 
not  admitting  of  etire  or 
correction ;  -»i.  one  beyond 
cure  \—ad.  incur'ably. 

Incursion,  (in-kar'shun)  n. 
hostile  inmud ;  invasion. 

Incurvate,  (in-kurv'at)  v.  t. 
to  bend:  o.  curved  in  ward; 
—It.  incurva'tion,  a  bend. 

Indebted,  (in-dctvd)  a.  be- 
ing m  debt ;  obliged  ;— n. 
indebfedness,  obligation. 

Indecent,  (in-<le'8ent)  a.  of- 
fensive to  delicacy  or  mod- 
esty ;— Of/,  inde'cently;— N. 
indecency,  grossness. 

Indecifion.on-de-Kizh'un)!!. 
want  of  resolution  or  flrm- 
ncRS  of  purpose .  or  ideas. 

Indecisive,  (in-de-hls'ivi  a. 
wavering  ;  unsettled  ;  hesi- 
tating ;— «r/.  indeci'sively. 

Indecorous,  (in-dek'o-rus;  a. 
rude;  unbecoming;— h.  in- 
deco'rum,  an  improimety. 

Indeed.  (iiwlCd')  <i<L  in  fact. 

Indefatigable,  (in-de-fat'i-ga- 
bl)  a.  unwearied  ;  unremit- 
ting in  effort;  persevering; 
— wl.  iudcfat'igaUly. 

Indefeasible,  (in-de-fe>  i-bl) 
a.  not  to  be  made  void. 

IndffenRihIe,  (in-de-fenVi- 
bl)  a.  that  cannot  be  justi- 
fied or  maint:iined. 

Indeiinite,  ( in-def'i-nit )  a. 
not  limited,  precise  or  cer- 
tain .—ad.  indefinitely  ;— 
n.  iiulefiniteiiess. 

Indelible,  (in-del'i-bl)  a.  not 
to  be  blotted  out  or  effaced; 
—ad.  indelibly,  fixedly. 


Indelicate,  (in-dcl'i-kat)  a 
offensive  to  purity,  and 
good  mannem  x—ad.  Sndel'- 
icately ;— n.  indelicacy. 

Indemnify,  (iu-dem'ni-fl)  t>. 
t.  to  secure :  to  save  hami- 
lesB  ;  to  reimburse  in  cai>t 
of  \ot%  ; — nx.  indrmnificu' 
tion,  indem'nify,  security; 
compeiiKation  fur  Iom,  Sec 

Indent,  (in-dcnf)  v.  t.  to 
notch  ;  to  cut  into  points 
like  teeth ;  to  begin  alter 
the  first  line  of  a  paragraph 
further  in  from  the  margin, 
as  in  tills  dictionary:—;!, 
indenta'tion;— </.  indeiifed 

Indenture,  (in-dent'ur)  u.  a 
covenant;  deed;  contract. 

Independent,  (in-de-pend- 
cnt)  a.  not  relying  on 
others;  not  subject  to  con- 
trol or  bias ;  not  subordi- 
nate ;  affording  a  comfort- 
able livelihood  x—ail.  inde- 
pend'ently ;— »*.  independ'- 
ence,  freedom,  kc—Inde- 

itend'eucc-daff.  the  4th  of 
uly,177«(when  American 
Inclcpendence  was  declar- 
ed), and  its  anniversaries. 

Indescribable,  (in-de-skrfb'- 
a-bl)  a.  above  de!«cription. 

Indestructible,  (in-d£-struk'* 
ti-bl)  a.  cvorlosting. 

Indeterminate,  (in-de-term'- 
in-&t;a.  indefinite  :  unlim- 
ited :-«f/.  indeter'minately, 
without  certainty  i—ti.  in- 
deter'minuble,  not  to  be 
known,  fixed  or  deHned. 

Index,(in'deks)M.  somethinif 
that  points;  table  of  con- 
tents to  a  book  ;—pl.  in- 
dexes ;— in  math.,  iii'dices, 
the  exponent  of  a  power;— 
r.  /.  to  provKle  a  table  of 
contents  or  an  alphat>et. 

Indian,  (In'di-an)  a.  pertain- 
ing to  the  Indies  ;— w.  a 
native  of  the  Indies;  an  ab- 
originul  American .  —  Inrl*- 
ON-coni,  maize,  first  found 
among  the  Indians;  Indto 
ink,  a.  sut>stance  used  in 
water  colors,  composed  of 
lamp-black  and  animal 
glue ;  Jndta-i'ubber  caout- 
chouc, (  kOd  chook  )  so 
named  from  its  rubbing  out 
pencil  marks. 

Indicate,  (in'di-k&t)  i».  t.  to 
show  ;  to  iioiot  out :  to  de- 
note :—ppr.  indicating  ;— 
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Cbnsuetudo  quasi  altera  natura. 
Habit  is,  as  it  were,  a  second 

nature. — Cicero. 
Culpa  enim  ilia,  bis  ad  eundem. 


vulgari  reprehensa  proverbis 
est. — To  stumble  twice  against 
the  same  stone  is  a  proverbial 
disgrace. — Cicero. 
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pp.  in'dicated ;— a.  indic- 
ative, 0viitK  intimation 
of:  in'dicatory,  showing;— 
nx.  indica'tion,  mark :  to- 
ken :  symptom;  in'dicator, 
an  inbtrument  on  a  steam- 
eni^lire  to  show  tiie  pressure 

Indict,  (in-dif)  v.  (.  to  accuse 
by  a  srand  jury;— a.  in- 
dict'able,  an  onence  or  per- 
son liable  to  indictment  ;— 
n.  indictment,  a  formal  or 
written  charge  of  a  O.  Jury 

Indifferent,  (in-dif  er-ent)  o. 
Impartial;  unconcerned;  of 
a  middle  quality;  witliout 
importance  ;—aa.  indifTer- 
ently.  tolerably  :  passably  ; 
— n.  indifTei-ence,  apathy. 

Indigence,  (in'di-jens)  n.  cles- 
titution;  poverty;  want ;  a. 
in'digent,  poor;  destitute. 

Indi&renous,  (in-dij'en-u«)  d. 
native  to  a  country. 

Indigestion,  (in-di-jesfyun) 
n.  a  state  of  the  stomach  in 
which  the  food  is  not  di- 
gested properly ;— a.  indi- 
Eest'iblc,  uncongenial;  un- 
ealthy,  as  food;  indigestT- 
ed,  crude;  not  methodized 

Indignation,(in-dig-na'8hun) 
n.  anger  mixed  with  con- 
tempt ;— a.  indig'nant,  an- 
gry ;— od.  indig'nantly. 

Indignity,  (in-dig'ni-ti)  n, 
insult  ;  contempt ;  injury. 

Indigo,  (in'di-go)  n.  juice  of 
a  plant  that  dyes  blue. 

Indirect,  (in-di-rekr>  a.  not 
straight;  oblique;  unfair; 
ad.  mdirectiy,  in  r  round- 
about way ;— iw.  indirecf- 
ness,  indi  :c'tio  i,  want  oi 
straightforwardness. 

Indiscemibln,  (in-diz-zem'- 
i-bl)  a.  not '.  isible  ;  remote. 

Indiscreet,  (in-dis-krif)  a. 
injudiciou  ;  imprudent  ;— 
ad.  indiscreeriy;— n.  indis 
eref  ion,  rashness  :  follr. 

Indiscriminate.(in-<lis-kni.  .'- 
i-oAt)  a.  without  distinc- 
tion; confused;— <uf.  indis- 
cnm'inately,  mixed. 

Indispensable,  (in^is-pens'- 
a-bl)  a.  not  to  be  ajaared  ; 
necessary;— at/,  indispens'- 
ablyi  n.  indispen'sableness. 

Indispoee.  (in-dis-pdz')  v.  t. 
to  disincline  ;  to  disorder 
the  health;— a.  indisp6sed', 
averse  to;  sickv-n.  indis- 
posit'iou,  aversion;  illness. 


Indisputable,(in-dis'pu-ta-bh 
a.  too  evident  to  be  called 
in  question  ;  certain ;—«//. 
indib'putablv,  undeniably. 

Indissoluble,  cin-dis'sol-u-bl) 
a.  inseparnbie;  bindingfor- 
ever  ;— «d.  indis'solubly. 

Indistinct,  (in-dis-tingkt^)  a. 
confused  ;  obscure  ;  not 
clear  to  the'mind;  cuK  indis- 
tincf  ly ;— n.  indistmct'ness. 

Indistinguishable,  (in - dis - 
ting's wish-a-bl)  a.  not  able 
to  be  seen  or  mode  out. 

Indite,  (in-ilif)  v.  t.  to  dic- 
tate ;  to  compose  or  write. 

Individual,  (iiwli-vid'u-«l)a. 
numerically  one  ;  m.  single 
person  or  thing  <»-«//.  in- 
uivid'ually  ;— n.  individu- 
al'ity,  oneness ;  distinc'ive 
character  ;  a  phren.  organ. 

Indi  viduuli  ze.(in-di-vid'u-al- 
Iz)  V.  t.  to  particularize :  to 
select  or  mark  each  one  ;— 
n.  individuuliza'tion;— V.  t. 
individ'uute,  to  separate. 

Indivisible,  (in-di-viz'i-bl)  a. 
that  cannot  be  divided  ;  •*. 
an  atom;— M.  indivisibil'itv. 

Indocile,  (in-dos'il)  a.  un- 
teachable ;  intractable ;— n. 
indocil'ity,mental  uullness. 

Indoctrinate,  (in-dok'trin4U) 
i).  t.  to  instruct  in  principles 
or  opinions;— M.indoctriua'- 
tion,  teaching  H.octnne. 

Indolent,  (in'do-lenti  a.  tak- 
ing one's  ease ;  indisposed 
to  activity;— od.  in'dolcnt- 
ly;— n.  in'dolence,  laziness. 

Indomitable,  (in-dom'it-ai-bl) 
a.  not  to  be  subdued  ;  un- 
conquerable:—rrd.  indom'- 
itably,  irrepressibly. 

Indorse,  ( in-dors' )  v.  t.  to 
sanction;  to  assign  by  writ- 
ing one's  name  on  the  back 
of,  as  n  note  or  check  ;— 
lu.  inuorser*,  one  who  as- 
sigr:^;  indorsee',  the  per- 
son tc  vhom  n  note,  &c.,  is 
assigned  by  indorsement ; 
n.  indorse'ment,  signature 
on  the  back  of  a  note,  etc.; 
sanction  i^ven  toanything; 
that  which  is  written  on 
the  back  of  a  note,  taw 
paper,  *c.;— n.  mdorsa'tion 

Indubitable,  (in-du'bit-a-bi) 
o.  admitting  of  no  doubt  i 
—ail.  indu'bitably.  unques- 
tionably ;  evidently. 

Induce,  (in-dus')  v.  t.  to  pre- 


vail on  :  persuade  ;  cause  ; 
— »».  induce'ment,  motive  ; 
object :  tempt  ition. 

Induct,  (iii-dukt'>  v.  f.  to  in- 
troduce ;  to  put  in  posses- 
sion, as  of  an  office;— n.  in- 
duc'tion,  installation  or  or- 
dination ;  the  process  of 
reasoning  from  particulars 
to  generals  ;  in  physics,  the 
production  by  one  bo<ly  of 
an  oDposite  electric  state  in 
anotner  by  contact. 

Inductile,  (m-duk'til)  a.  tbnt 
cannot  be  drawn  out  into 
threads  ;— n.  in'luctil'ity. 

Inductive,  (  in-duk'tiv  )  a. 
leading  to  inferences;  pro* 
ceeding  by  induction. 

Indue,  (in-du)  v.  «.  to  endow; 
supply  with;  invest  w.    ». 

Indulge,  (in-dulj')  v.  t.  i' 
suffer  to  be;  to  gratify;  fa- 
vor; humor  ;  permit  to  en- 
joy ;  not  to  restrain,  as  the 
will,  &c.:  — V.  I.  to  allow 
one's  self ;— u.  indulg'er  ;— 
n.  indiilg^ence,  permissidi: 
gnitiflcution  :— a.  indulg'- 
ent,  lenient ;  compliant ; 
easy  •,—<ut.  indnlg'ently. 

Indurate,  (in'du-r&t)  v.'i.  or 
f.  to  harden,  as  the  feel- 
ings :  to  make  compact ;  to 
grow  hard:— M.  indura'tion 

Industrial,  Hn-dus'tri-al)  a. 
consisting  in  industry. 

Industrious,  (in-dus'tri-us) 
a.,  n.  habitually  diligent; 
busy  t—cui   indus'triously. 

Industnr.  (in  dus-tri)  n.  con- 
ttant diligence;  labor. 

Indwelling,  (in'dwel-ing)  a. 
or  H.  rcs'.aing  within,  or  in 
the  heart  ami  no\x\. 

Inebriate,  (in-e'bri-ftt)  v.  t.  to 
make  or  get  drunk ;— n.  an 
habitual  drunkard. 

Inebria'tion,  Inebriety,  (in4- 
brl'e-ti)  n.  drunkenness;  in- 
toxication; p.  a.  inebria'ted 

Ineffable,  (in-ef'a-bl)  a.  that 
cannot  be  spoken  or  de- 
scribed i—ad.  ineiTably  ;— 
n.  ineff'ableness. 

Ineffaceable,  ( in-ef-fis'a-bl ) 
a.  net  to  be  rubbed  out. 

Lieffective.  (in-ei-fek'tiv)  a. 
inefficitrnt;  useless. 

Ineffectual,  (in-ef-fek  tii-al) 
a.  fruitless;— ad. ineffec'tu- 
alljr,  to  no  purpose:  vainly. 

Ineflicacy.  ( in-ef'fi-ka-si )  n. 
want  of  power  to  effect ; 
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Culpam  majorum  poster  luunt. 
Posterity  pay  for    the    sins  of 

their  fathers. 
Cujusois  hominis  esterrare;  nul- 


lius  nisi  insipientes  in  errare 
perseverare. — Any  man  jnay 
make  a  mistake;  none  but  a 
fool  will  stick  to  it. — Cicero. 
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f a>lnre  of  effect;— a.  ineA- 
Cfl  cioiiSi,  inopentive. 

Inefiieient.  (in-ef-Afth'cnt)  a. 
not  hand; ;  effeotinr  notii- 
inj;  :  awkward  :— oa.  ii>ef> 
fic'ientlj;— «.  meffie  ieocy. 

iDclegfliit.  (  in-cff-ntnt)  a. 
vantiBf  in  rcnnentent, 
beauty,  or  ornament  \—ad. 
ind'cenntly:  it.  ind'cgauce 

Ineligible.  Ci^el't-ji-bl  >  a. 
dtMibthty-or  nnworthmess 
for  office:—*.  inehgiUirily. 

Inept,  ^in-epr>fl.  unfit. 

Incouahtj.  (in-*-kwol'Ui> ». 
dtnereace  tn  condition:  un- 
even new;  (bsiiimdarity. 

Inequitable.  <  in-ek'wi  ta-bt) 
a,  not  equitable  or  just. 

Ineradicaiile.  (in-e-rad'i-ka- 
bl)  A.  not  to  be  rooted  out 

Inert,  ( m-ert )  ft.  slupgish ;  in  - 
active :  powerle;i8  to  niove 
itseh'or  re»i:^t  motion;— od. 
inert'ly.— n.  inert' ness. 

Inertm,  (in-cr'shi-a)  n.  the 
inherent  propeity  of  mat- 
ter by  whieh  it  tends  to  re- 
main forever  at  rent  when 
f>till,  and  m  motion  when 
inoviD*  :  pasmvencsK. 

Ineittimiible.  (in-e»  tinoa-bl) 
a.  invaluable.  prKelesa  ;— 
fid.  luet  tiroably. 

I»e%itable.  rin-ev'it-a-M)  a. 
that  cannot  be  aToided; 
certain  .—aef.  rneTitabiy. 

Inexact  (in-egb-akt)  a.  sot 
exact ;— n  inexact  ness. 

InexeuMii>ie.  v  ineks-kftz a- 
bl)  o  uBjustiftable;  unpar 
donobie  ;  -  ad.  inexcun' 
ablv,— I?,  tnexeus ableiKM 

Inexbauitted,  (tn-cgz-imu8t' 
ed)  a.  not,  emptied  ,-a.  m 
t-xhan«t ibie.  unfailing;  - 
od.  mexhauitt'ibly 

lDexoraUe,(in-eks'6r-a-bl>  a. 
not  to  be  moved  by  en- 
treaty .—fid.  inex  nrabiy 

iBcxpedirnt  (  ineks-pe'di 
ent)o.  not  tending  to  pro- 
muteony  end:  unfit,  incon- 
venient; H.  inexpediency 

Inexpensive,  (hi-eks-pen  siv) 
a.  not  coktiy  ,  cheap. 

Inexpenenee.  ( in-eks^C'ri- 
enn)  a.  want  of  practice  or 
»kill ;— a.  tnexpe'ricnced. 

Inexpert,  (  m-efcs-pcrt*  >  a. 
unHkillful  ;  awkward  ,— n. 
mexperfness.  lack  of  skill. 

Inexpiable.  (in-«kii'pi-a-bl)a. 
not  to  be  atoned  for. 


InexpHcaMe,  (tn-eks'plt-^a- 
bl)  a.  not  able  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  ac/.  htex'plicably. 

Inexplicit  (in-ek»-|)lis'it)  a, 
not  explicit  or  clear. 

InrxprcssiMe,  (ra-eks-pre«'t- 
bl)a.  unutteratile:  awful ; 
—uil.  incxpress'ibly. 

Inexpreiuiivc.  (in-cks-prea'- 
iv)  a.  not  intelligent  or  de- 
cided, as  a  face  or  words  t 
— ».  lacxpress'iveness. 

InextiaguKhaMe,  (m  •  eks  • 
t>ng'gwi»*h-o-bl)  a.  not  to  be 
quenei>ed  or  put  out 

InextricaUe.  (m-eks'tri-ka- 
bl)  a.  not  to  be  disenton- 
Kicd  i—od.  hiex'trtcaMy. 

Infallible,  (m-fari-bl)  a.  in- 
capable of  mistake;  certam ; 
trustworthy  ;  —  <k/.  tnfaU'- 
ibly  .— H.  infallibility. 

Infamous,  (in'fa-mus)  o.  of 
ill-faiiie :  loose  ;  dete»tab)e{ 
most  viTc:  ad.  in  lamomly 

bfamy.  (in'fa-mi)  n.  public 
dtxprace ;  total  loss  oi  rep- 
utation ;  vilenesa. 

Infamy,  (infan-si)  ».  first 
port  of  life  i  bcjnnninpT 

Infant,  (infant)  n.  a  young 
child  ;  in  ?avT,  a  person  un 
der  21  years  of  ase  «  —  a. 
very  younjr  s  tenuer  i  In 
tended  for  infants,— a.  in 
fantile  or  in'fanttne.  per- 
taiftins  to  or  like  babes. 

Infanticide,  (in  fant  i-sld)  n. 
the  murder  of  an  infant. 

Infantry,  tm'fant-ri)  it.  foot 
soldiers  of  the  armjr 

Infatuate,  Cm  fatu-At)  v  <. 
to  affect  with  lolly  ;  to  de- 
prive of  ludgment  ,— a.  m 
fat'uateff,  stupefied.— n.  m 
faturtion.a  foolish  pasoioQ 

Infect,  (in-f ekr)  v.  f.  to  taint 
with  disease;  corrupt ;  |ioi- 
M>n  :  —  H.  lufec'tion,  that 
which  taints;  — a.  mfct 
tious.  apt  to  spread;  cor- 
mptnis:  poisonous  to  the 
system  ;-ar/.»nfec  tiously; 
—a.  infec  tiousness. 

Infeeun<lity.(m-fi-kBnd'i-ti) 
».  nnfruitfulnefs. 

lnfelieity,im-fi-lTs't-ti>».  un- 
hapoiness ;  mfsiurtune ;  o. 
infelic'itous.  not  happy  or 
pertinent  t  miserable. 

Infer,  (in-fer';  v.  t.  to  deduce, 
as  a  const* qiienee  :  to  con- 
clude ;— a.  infer'nble. 

Inference,  un'fer-eos)  it.  de- 


duction f  rOm  premises  r 
condusion  :  —  a.  inferen'- 
tuil ;— orf.inferen'tially. 

Inferior.  (in-l*'n-ur)  «.  de- 
pendent :  lower  m  any  re- 
spect ;  secondary  ;— n.  one 
who  is  younger  or  subor- 
dinate J— a.  mfenor'ity. 

Infernal.  (m-feKnal)  a.  per- 
taining to  hell;  aeviliKh; 
— n.  an  inhabitant  of  hell. 

Infertile.  (ta4trtH)  a.  bar- 
ren; poor:    unproductive. 

Infest  {iii-fest')  v.  t.  to  dis- 
turb i  banihs :  annoy. 

Inftdcl.  (mii-deI>o.  not  be- 
hevmg  the  Scriptures ;  not 
giviiiff  taith  to  anything, 
sccntiea) ;  heathen  :— n.  an 
unbeliever  ,— ».  infldd'ity, 
skepticiitm  i  unfaithful- 
ness, esp.  to  the  marriage 
TOW  t  treachery  :  violation. 

Inflltrtit©.  (in-tirtrit)  i;.  t.  tn 
enter  by  ihe  pores  :— n.  in. 
flitra  tH>n.ratering  through 
the  pores  :  the  substance 
thus  entering  anything. 

Infinite,  (in'fln-it)r/.  without 
end  :  iininenKC  ;boundlcsK. 
—ad  in'flnitoly  ;— n.  end 
Icbs  space  or  diu-otion.  God. 

Inftn  itCKimal ,( in -tl  n -i-te  z-i  m 
al)a.  infinitely  small  or  di- 
luted, ascertain  medicines: 
— n.  atom,  infinitely  small. 

Infin  rtQde.  Influrty  (in-fln 
i-ti>N.  unlimited  extent  or 
number  ;  inmien&ity 

Infirm,  dn-fenn  i  a.  weak  ; 
sickly ;  not  soKd;  irresolute 

Infirmary,  (in-ferm  ar-i)  h.  a 
h»:pital  for  the  sick 

Infirmity.  (tn-femii-ti)  n. 
weakness  :  failing ;  defect 

Infix,  on-fiks')  r.  t.  to  fix 
deep  t  fasten  ;  implant. 

Inflame,  (in-ffam')  v.  t.  to  set 
on  fire    to  provoke. 

Inflammable.(in-flam  a-bl)a. 
coxily  kindled ;  combus- 
tible;—n.   inflammabil  itv. 

Inflammation,  i  m  flam  a- 
shun)  n.  pain  and  swelling 
of  a  wound,  the  face,  gums, 
rheumatic  bmbs.etc  :  heat; 
violent  excitement ;— a.  m- 
flamm  atory.  exciting. 

Inflate,  (in-flit')  v.  t.  to  swell 
with  air;  pufl  up  with  gas, 
ftc.;— ».  mfla'tion.  a  swell- 
ing, as  in  a  balloon:  vanity 

Inflatus.  (  in-fli'tus  )  n.  a 
breathing  into;  inspiration. 
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Continuis  voluptatibas  vidna  sa-  | 
tie^s. — Satiety  is  a  neighbor  I 
to  continued  pleasures.  I 

Carpe  diem,  quam  minime  credu-  I 


la  postero. — Enjoy  the  present 

day,  trusting  very  little  to  the 

morrow.  [heard. 

Children  should  be  seen  and  not 
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lnfl«ct,(in-flekr)  v.t.  to  bend : 
to  iiiodulat«,  ri  the  voice  : 
oro'Tt.,  to  (Recline,  or  vary 
the  tcnniiintion  of  words  : 
— «,  inricc'tion.  vciintion. 

Ill  flexible.  (iii-fleks'i-t)l>  n. 
iintnovably  stiff  :  Ann  ;  ob- 
•tinnte;— a?/,  inflex'ibly  ;— 
ft.  iiifloxibiVity,  flnnneKii. 

Inflict,  (in-fliktO  r.  t.  to  Iny 
orbris«KOH,a«*vil;  punish; 
— «.  inflic'tion,piini8l\n»ent 

Inflorescence.  (in-fldr-ei»'eua) 
n.  churucter  or  mode  of 
flowering  in  plants. 

Influfnc«.  (in'rt  t-c«»)  n.  a 
moral  or  tpiritual  power 
whoKe  operation  is  nnsccn ; 
authority  i—r.  t.  to  move  ; 
p«i>iiHde  :  direct  :— a.  In- 
fliien  tiul.  excrtinjj  power; 
compllinj;  respect,  Ac.;— 
ati.  iiiflueii'tiully,  to  as  to 
incUiie  or  control. 

Influenza,  (in-flu-«n'za)  n. 
severe  epidemic  catarrh. 

Influx,  (iu'fluks)  n.  act  of 
flowing  io  ;   introduction. 

Infold,  /in-fold)  v.  /.  to  in- 
volve ;  inwrap:  embrace. 

Inform^in-form')  i».  t.  to  tell: 
acquaint;  accuse:— «$.  i«- 
fonn'ant.  infomi'er. 

Informal,  (in-fomi'nl>  a.  ir- 
regular; not  official  or 
InshionaMe ;— arf.  inforin'- 
•lly ;— M .  informarity,  with- 
out ceremony,  fte. 

Information,  (in  -  for  -  mi'- 
•hun)  K.  notice  given  ;  in- 
telligence ;  knowledge. 

Infraction,  (tn-f  rak'shun)  n. 
breach ;  violation. 

Inf  ranjnbic,  (in-fran'ji-hl/  a. 
that  cannot  be  broken. 

Infrequent,(in-fri  kwcnt)a. 
not  usual ;  rare  ;  uncom- 
mon :— M.  infre'qucncy. 

Infringe,  (in-frinj)  v.  f.  to 
break:  to  violate.as  patents, 
.  *c.;  to  tran8grc»«s  ;— M.  in- 
fiinge'mcnt,  illeinl  copy  : 
viohilion :  non-fuiniment. 

Infuriate,  (in-fiVri-4t)  r.  t.  to 
enrage:  madden  ;ri.  furious 

Inftue,  (ni-fiiz')  tut.  to  pour 
in  ;  t<)  rteep  ;  to  inspire  ;  n. 
infu'»ion,  liquid  obtained 
by  btceinng,  as  teA:  intro- 
duction ;  inspii  ahon ;  hint. 

Infusible,  (in-fnzi-bl»  a. 
that  cniinot  be  jiicltcU. 

Infusoria*  (lu-tfi-j'u'ii-n)  n. 
;•/  microscopic  auimuu  in 


water  containing  decaving 
matter  :— a.  iiif  urd'riiu. 

Ingathering,  (in-gath'er-ing) 
M.hnrvest :  act ivl  collecting 
the  f  ruitn  of  the  earth  ;  a 
spiritual  har\'e«t  ;  gains. 

I:)ircriiuu8,  (in-jen'yus;  a.  of 
good  utitural  abilities  i 
skillful  in  inventing;  witty; 
—atl.  ingc'nJou»ly;— »t  in- 
genu'ity,  skill:  facility  and 
cunousness  in  design 

Ingenuous,  (in-Jen'n-us)  a. 
open  :  frank  i  candid  ;  fair; 
unreaerved  ;—ad.  ingen'u- 
ously;— n.  ing«n'iiou«neFs. 

Inglorious,  (in-glO'ri-UR)  a. 
witliout  honor  ;  shuiiieful. 

Ingot,  (ingot)  n.  a  bar  of 
metal  inwrtuifflit ;  gold. 

Ingralt,  (iu-graff)  r.  t.  to  in- 
sert a  aeiou  in  a  stock ;  flx. 

Ingrain,  (in-gr&n')  v.  t.  to 
dye  in  the  mw  iiiaterial;  a. 
ingrained',  radical  ;  deep. 

Ingratiate,  (in-gi-ft'Khi-At)  . 
t.  to  secure  iavor  or  the 
good-will  of  another. 

Ingratitude,  f  in-graf  i-tftd)  «. 
unthankfulness  :  —  n.  m'- 
grate,an  ungrateful  person. 

Ingredient,  (iu-gri'di-ent)  n. 
a  component  part. 

Ingrcfit,  (in'grcs)  u.  power  or 
means  of  entrance. 

Inguinal,  (in'Kwin-al)  a.per- 
tnining  to  the  groin. 

Ingulf,  (in-gulr)  t«.  I.  to 
overwhelm,  aa  in  a  gulf. 

Ingurgitote.  (in-gur'ji-tAtj  v. 
t.  to  swaltow  greedily. 

Inhabit,  (in-habit)  v.  t.  to 
dwell ;  live  in  ;  occupy. 

Inhabitable,  (in-hab'it-a-bl) 
o.  that  may  be  inhabited. 

Inhabitant,  (in-hab'it-ant)  n. 
a  dweller;  resident. 

Inhale,  (in-hil')  r.  t.  or  i.  to 
draw  into  the  lun^s,  aa  air; 
to  take  into  the  mind. 

Inharmonious,  fin-har-mo'- 
ni-iu>  a.  discordant:  harsh. 

Inhere,  (in-hfir)  r.  i.  to  exist 
or  be  ll.\cd  in  something 
else  \—a.  inherent,  innate; 
natural  :— n.  inher'ence. 

Inherit,  (in-her'it)  v.  t.  to 
take  by  inheritance  :— «*. 
inher'ttance,  a  hereditary 
estate  or  descent :  natural 
gift:  possession;  mher'itor, 
an  heir  i—fem.  luhcr'itiix, 
an  heireAH;-a.  iuher'ituble, 
coming  by  will  or  lawfully. 


Inhibit,  (in-hib*it)  r.  t.  to 
restrain  ;  to  forbid  i—tt.  in* 
hibi'tion.  restraint. 

Inhovpitnble,  (in-hos'pit-a-bl) 
a.  unkind  or  di»courteouK 
to  guests  i—atl.  mhos'pit- 
ably;— M.  inhoapital'ity. 

Inhuman,  (in-hu'man)  a. 
barbarous :  cniel  t  unfcel- 
tne  ;—ad.  inhu'manly  ;— n. 
inhuman'ity,  snvageness. 

Inhuination/in-hu-md'shun) 
n.  biiriul  ;— r.  t.  inhilime'. 

Inimicfil.  (in-im'ik-ai)  a.  un- 
friendly; npugi'ant:  hurt- 
ful \—a(i.  iiiim'ically. 

Iniiiiitnble.  (in-im'it-a-bl)  a. 
siirpasiiingly  excellent  ;  — 
atl.  inimitably,  grandly. 

Iniquitoua,  (in-ik'wit-iis)  a. 
unjust;  unfair:  wicked. 

Iniquity.  (in-ik'wi-ti>  h.  in- 
justice ;  vickednefcs. 

Initial,  (in-ish'al)  n.  the  first 
letter  of  a  name  or  word;— 
a.  fi»t ;  primary  ;  capital. 

Initiate,  (in-ish'i-at)  v.  t.  to 
instruct  in  rudiments  ;  to 
introduce  by  peculiar  rites 
into  a  secret  socifty  ;  to 
acquaint  with  anything. 

Initiation.  (in-ish-i-A'Bhun>N. 
inRtniction  in  first  pr-inci- 
ples,  or  in  the  rulcsor  cere- 
monies of  a  society :—«.  In- 
it'iative.  initiatory,  intro- 
ductory J— ».  wf/'io/ire,  in- 
troductory step  or  rite  j 
act  of  commencing. 

Inject,  (in-jekr)  v.  t.  io  throw 
into;  to  cast  on  ;— m.  injoc'- 
tion,  act  of  syringing  or 
th It) wing  a  liquid,  or  the 
liquid  tlirown,  into  any 
^art  of  tlic  bo<ly:  acly&ter. 

Injudicious,  (in-ju-dish'us) 
—a.  void  of  judgment ;  in- 
considenite  ;  -~  ad.  injudi'- 
ciously;  n.in judiciousness. 

Injunction,  (in-juugk'shun) 
N.  command  :  order  :  pre- 
ce|it  ;  exhortation  :  a  wnt 
of  prohibition  granted  by  a 
court  of  equity  ;  charge. 

Injure,  (lu'jur)  v.  t.  to  hurt  < 
damage  ;  wronj; ;  annoy. 

Injurious.  (  in-iQr'i-us  )  a. 
hurtful:  unjust;  wrongful; 
damaging  reputation  :— ad. 
injuViously  :— «.  iu'jured. 

Injury,  (in'^uM)  h.  hurt  j 
detriment :  mischief. 

Injustice,  (in-jua'tis)  n.  li>> 
jury  to  rights  ;  iniquity. 
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Consuetudo  natudl  potentior  est. 

Habit  is  stronger  than  nature. 

Corporations  have  no  souls;  (i,  e.^ 

many    large  capitalists   com- 


bine together,  and  thus  escape 
a  feeling  of  personal  responsi- 
bility for  their  extortions). 
Chapter  of  accidents. — Chest. 
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Ink,  (ingk)  n.  a  liquor  for 
writinj?  and  printing;— r.C 
to  mark  with  ink; — a.ink'y, 
blflckenetl  with  ink  ;— im. 
ink'ineiis,  blarknesii  ;  ink- 
etind,  avial  for  ink. 

Inklin;;,  (inffk'ling)  n.  a 
hint:"  intimation;  whisper. 

Inland,  (m'land^  n.  remote 
from  the  sea  ;  interior. 

Inlay,  (in-la ';  »••  t.  to  direr- 
Bify  with  pcnrl,  kc;  n.  (injJ 
pieces*  of  ivory,  &c..  inlaid. 

Inlet.  (in'Ict)  n.  a  piissage  in- 
to a  bay  ;  small  bay. 

Inly,  (in'li)  a.  necret ;  In- 
wnrd  :— orf.  in  the  heart. 

Inmate,  Cin'mit)  m.  o\\^  who 
lives  in  a  certain  honse. 

Inn.  (m)  n.  a  house  of  re- 
freshment for  travellers. 

Innnte,  (in'nat)<i.  inljorn. 

Innavi;;nble.  (m-nav'i-ga-bl) 
a.  impassable  by  ship*. 

Inner,  (m'er)a.  (comp.of /nj 
interior;  farther  inwnnl;— 
niperl  in'nemidst.  in'niojtt. 
deepest  or  farthest  within, 
or  remote  from  outside. 

Innin;r.  fin'ing)  n.  ingather 
ing  of  grain;  turn  for  using 
tlie  bat  in  cricket ;  gains. 

Innocent,  (in'nd-sent)  n.  in 
offensive  ;  pure  ;  lawful  ;— 
i».  in'ndcence,  inte^'rily  ; 
blameles*ine«s  ;  purity  ;  — 
Ofl.  innocently,  harmlessly 

Innrtcuous.  (in-nok'u-us)  a 
harmless  :  innocent ;  safe 

InnuvHtc.  (In'nd-vftt)  r.  t.  or 
t  to  intitKlucc  novelties: 
make  changes  in  customs, 
laws,  &c.  :— «.  innova  tion 

Innuendo,  (in-nn-en'do)  »* 
side  hint  :  intimation 

Innumerable,  (in-nn'mer-a- 
bl)a.  numberless  :  count- 
less i—ad.  innu'nicnibly. 

Innutntious.  fm-nfi-trish'us) 
a   without  nourishment. 

Inobservant,  (in-ob-zerv'ant) 
a.heedlessi «. in  observance 

Inobtrusive,  ( in-ob-tr60'»iv ) 
«.  modest ;  retired 

Inoculate,  (in-ok'u-I4t)  v.  t. 
to  insert  a  scion  in  a  stork  ; 
to  bud:  to  insert  the  virus 
of  a  disease  under  the  skin. 

Inodorous,  fiu-rt'der-us)  a. 
destitute  of  smell. 

Inoffensive,  (in-of-fens'iv)  a. 

{piving  no  offence  ;  harm- 
ess  ; — ad.  inoffen'sively  ;— 
n.  inoffen'sivencsB. 


Inofficial,  (m-of-fish'al)  a. 
without  the  usual  forms  of 
authority  ;  private. 

Inoperative,  (  m-op'er-&-tiy ) 
inactive ;  ineffective. 

Inopportune.  (in-op'nor-tQn) 
a.  unseasonable ,  ill-timed  ; 
—arJ.  inopportunely. 

Inordinate,  (in-or'din-4t)  o. 
iinnindernte  :  excessive  :  ir- 
r  gttl  ir:— a/f.  inor'dlnately. 

Inorganic,  ( in-or-gan'ik  )  a. 
without  living  organs. 

Inoscuhite,  (in-o&'ka-14t)  v.  t. 
to  unite,  aa  a  vein  and  ar- 
tery at  their  extremities. 

Inquest,  (m'kwest)  n.  judi- 
cial inquiry  into  the  cause 
of  sudden  deaths. 

Inquietude,  (in-kwi'e-tnd)  «. 
restlesh  in  body  or  mind. 

Inquire,  fin  kwir')  r.  t.  to 
ask  ;  seek  ;  hcarch;— mj«.  in 
qui'ry,  question ;  invcsti 
gation  :  search  for  knowl 
edge  ;  inqnir'er.  one  who 
asks  or  examincB  ;^a.  in 
quiring,  curious  ;  investi 
gating  ;—ad.  mquiKingly, 
interrogatively. 

Inquisition,  (in-Kwi-zish'un) 
n.  judicial  inquiry ;  a  tri- 
bunal to  root  out  heresy  ; 
searching  and  torturing  in- 
quiry :— a.  inquisito'iial. 

Inquisitive,  (in-Uwiz'it-iv)  or. 
curious  5  prying  ;  a.<iking 
({uestions  ;  —  ad.  inquis'it- 
ively  ;— M.  inquis'itiveiicss 

Inroad,  (in-r6u)  n.  sudden 
invasion  ;  encronehmcnt. 

Insalubriou-'*  (m-sa-ICrbn-us) 
a  unhesiitliy  ;  unwhole- 
some ;— n  insalu'brity 

fn.wne  (in-is&n')  a.  unsound 
ill  mind  ;  crnzy ;  rasiily 
conceived  :—ad.  insane'Iy; 
— n.  insan'ity,  disortler  of 
the  intellect :  fatuity 

Insatiable.  (in-!^Ashi-a-bl)  a 
grasping;  very  greedy,— 
n.  iiixa'tiableness  ,—n.  in" 
satiate,  not  to  be  satisfied. 

Inccrilie.  (in-skrib'^  v.  t.  to 
write  on  :  to  dedicate  ;  to 
engrave;  to  imprint  deeply ; 
— n.  inscrip'tion,  a  writing 
on  a  present,  monument, 
etc.:  dedication  of  a  book. 

Inscrutable,  (in-skru'ta-bl)a. 
unsearchnble  ;  hidden  i  in- 
explicable :  —  nd.  inscru'- 
tably  :— M.  inscrutabil'ity. 

Insect.Cin'sekt)  n.  a  small  an- 


imal,   as    a 
grasshopper. 

Insectivorous, 
( in-sek-tiv  d- 
rus)n.  feeding 
on  insects. 

Insecure,  (in-s*- 
kar)a.  unsafe: 
hazartloiis  :  -. 
ad.  inNCCure'ly  :—  n.  inse- 
cur'ity .exposure  to  danger. 

Insennate,  ( in-sens'iit }  a. 
senseless  ;   stupid  ;  coarse. 

Insensible,  ( in-seu'si-bl ;  a. 
callous  ;  dull ;  impercept- 
ible by  the  senses;— at/,  in- 
sen  sihly.  not  caring  ;  not 
noting,  as  the  passage  of 
time  ;  —  ».  int.cnsibil*ity. 
want  of  feeling  ;  ^tupldlty. 

Insentient.  ( in->en'slii-eut ) 
a  witliout  peiccption. 

Inseparable.  (  in-sep'.ir-a-bi ) 
a.  thntcannotbedisjonied  . 
—  H  in .-ep'arablcnutfb  :—«</. 
inscp  arably,  indissolubly 

Insert,  (jn-scrf)  v.  t.  to  set  in, 
to  til  rust  or  put  in  <— u.  in- 
ser'tion,  actof  putting  in,as 
an  advt.  n  a  paper ;  a  trim 
ming  without  on  edge 

Inscs.'^onal,  (in-ses-sO'n-al)  a. 
having  feet,  (  as  birds  ). 
formed  for  perching  or 
climbing  on  trees. 

Insidp.  (ui  sid>  i».,  a.,ad.  in 
terior  part  or  place ;  inward- 

Insidionr.  (m-sidi-usj  a.  de- 
ceitful :  sly  i  treacherous  ; 
—a//,  insid'iousiy.  craftily 

Insight,  (in'sit)  n.  tho.ough 
knowledge,  skill,  or  view 

Insignia,  (m-sig'ni-a)  n.  pi 
budges  of  hniior.u0itc,  &c  ; 
marks  of  recognition. 

Insignificant,  ( in-sig-nif  I 
kant)  a.  void  of  meaning : 
witiiout  efiect :  contempt- 
ible :— n.  inKiKnif'icnnce 

Inhincere,  (in-sjn-ser')CT.  de- 
ceitful-. fal«e .  Iiyi>ccritic- 
al:— w/  insincerc'iy  .— »f. 
inslncer'ity    dissmiuiatsoii. 

Insinuate,  On-sin'u-at)  r.  t. 
to  hint;  tointroducegently 
or  artfully  ;  to  obtain  favor 
or  creep  in  by  fluttering  or 
ste::lth :  —a.'  insin'uating. 
insensibly  winning  confi- 
dence ;  artful ;  prepo».sess- 
iug  ;  —  w  insinita'tion.  a 
suggestion  to  prejudice  the 
hearer  ;  si" malice;  a  hint. 

Insipid,  (in-ftip'id)  a.  void  of 
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Cniel  as  deatH,  and  hungry  as 
'    the  grave. — Thomson. 
Come  home  to  men's  business 
and  bosoms. — Bacon. 


Calamitas  virtutis  occasio  est.— 
Calamity  is  virtue's  oppQrtun- 
ity. — Seneca. 

Let  us  do  or  die. — Campbell. 
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-  tiiste  or  spirit t  vapid;  dull; 
M.  insipnTity ;  ae/.  nisip'idly 

lui^iiit,  (iii-fiisO  V.  f .  to  per- 
&i»t  in:  to  urge;  to  dwell  or 
harp  on  t— u.  msist'euce. 

Inmiare,  ^in-snur')  v.  t.  to 
catch  by  etnitagem. 

Insobriety,  Cin-K«Vbrl'e-ti)  n. 
uitentperance;  levity. 

Insolation.  (in-so-li't<hiin)  «. 
ex'f'Hure  to  the  sunN  mys. 

Insolent,  (in's6-lcnt)  a.  in- 
sulting; haughty;  rude  ;— 
n.  in'solcnce.  ini|>udence. 

Insohdity.  (in-sft-Iid'i-ti)  a. 
wenknOMt ;  frailness. 

Insoluble,  (in-sol  it-bl)  a.  not 
capable  of  being  dissolved; 
not  to  be  explained  ;— a. 
insolv'able,  unexplainable; 
—  n.  insol'ubleness. 

Insolvent,  (in-solv'ent)  a.  not 
able  to  pny  one's  debts ;—n. 
a  defaulting  debtor  ;  a 
bankrupt;— n.  insol'vency. 

Insomnia,  (in-som'ni-a)  n. 
sleeplessness  ;  —  «.  lumm'- 
nious,  restless  with  dreams. 

Ilssoinuch,  (in-RO-niuch')  ad. 
so  tlint ;  to  such  a  degree. 

Insouciance,  (nng  •  »66n  '  h  - 
fings')  «.  carelessnes!}  ;— a. 
iHnoitc'iant',  thoughtless. 

Inspect,  (in-spckf)  v.  t.  to 
view  ;  examine  ;  superin- 
tend  ;—n».  inspec'tion,  sur- 
vey; careful  examination  j 
oversight ;  inspec'tor.  an 
examiner  at  the  custom 
house,  &c.  ;  —  pi.  official 
board  for  counting  ballots 
and  milking  returns  Of 
elections  ;--«.   inspec  tive. 

Inspiration,  (in-spi-r&'bhun) 
M.  a  drawing  m  the  breath; 
divine  infusion  into  the 
mind;  superior  elevating  or 
exciting  influence;— a. in- 
spir'able,  air  tit  to  breathe. 

Inspire,  (in-splr')  r.  i.  todraw 
in  breatli ;— t;.  I.  to  suggest 
Bupernaturally  ;  to  infuse 
into  the  mind  i—adjs.  in- 
spir'ing,  animating  t  en- 
couraging (  filling  with 
mental  vigor?  inspired',  di- 
vinely moved  ;  inhaled. 

Inspirit,  Xin-spir'it)  v.  t.  to 
animate  ;  to  encourage. 

InspisKate,  (in-spis'it)  v.  (.  to 
thicken,  as  liquids. 

Instability,  (in-sta-bil'i-ti)  n. 
inconstancy  ;  mutability  ; 
want  of  tirmness  or  safety. 


Install,  (in-fitawl*)  v.  t.  to  in- 
vest  with  anv  office  ;— 1». 
installa'tion.  tne  giving  pos- 
session of  an  omce  with 
appropriate  ceremonies. 

lUKtulnii-nt,  (in-stawl'ment) 
n.  payment  in  part ;  pro- 
duction at  stated  periods  ; 
part  of  a  serial  novel,  etc. 

Instance,  (in'stans)  n.  solici- 
tation ;  occurrence ;  exam- 
ple; occasion  ;— ».  t.  to  pro- 
duce a  case  in  point. 

luKtant,  (in'stant)  n.  a  mo- 
ment; point  of  duration;— 
a.  present ;  immediate  :  ur- 
gent; current,  as  a  certain 
day  ',—out,  in'stantlv,  in  - 
stan'ter,  immediately  ;— -a. 
instantan'eous,  done  in  an 
instant ;  momentary  i—ad. 
instantan'eou^ly,  in  a  flash. 

Instate,  (in-st&f)  v-  <  to  put 
in  a  place  ;  to  install. 

Instead,  (in-stcd'j  cul.  in  the 
stead,  place  or  room  of 

Instep,  (in'step)  n.  the  upper 
part  of  the  human  lout. 

Instigate,  (in'sti-gat)  v.  i.  to 
tempt  to  evil  ;  incite  x—iia. 
instiga'tion,  incitement  to 
evil ;  instiga'tor,  promoter. 

Instil,  (in-stil')  v.  t.  to  infuse 
slowly  into  the  mind  ',—its. 
instirment,  instil la'tion. 

Instinct,  (in'stinjjkt)  ».  nat- 
ural impulse  ;  involuntary 
prompting  to  action  ;  dis- 
poHition  operating  without 
the  aid  of  iubtruction  or 
experience;-af/>s.  instiucf, 
incited;  moved;  onimated; 
instinc'tive,  spontaneous  ; 
involuntary  ;  innate  ;  not 
acquired ;  ad.  instinct'ively 

Institute,  (in'sti-tiit)  v.  t.  to 
establish  ;  appoint ;  set  up 
in;  erect;  commence;  orig- 
inate ;— M.  established  law ; 
precept  or  principle;  an 
institution  t  a  socfctv. 

Institution,  (in-sti-tu  shun) 
n.  that  which  is  appointed; 
foundation;  established  or- 
der; enactment;  a  society; 
a  svstem  of  principles  or 
rulei*;— 7>Z.  the  tiody  of  laws 
which  govern  the  country; 
— adjs.  institu'tional,  efe- 
nicntarv  ;  established  by 
•uthnrily.&c;  institut'ive, 
tending  to  establish. 

Iiihtruct,  (in-strukf)  v.  t.  to 
inform;  teach;  direct;--tt«. 


instruc'tion.1cnow1cdge.ftc., 
taught;  instruct'or,  a  teach- 
er ;  a.  instructive,  contain- 
ing or  conveying  knowl- 
edge ;— w/.    insti-uet'ivcly. 

Instrument,  (in'stru-mcnt) 
n.  a  tool;  awritingor  deed: 
one  who  or  that  which  is 
made  a  means  ;  a  musical 
machine,  as  u  piano,  &c. 

Instrumental,  (in-stru-mcn  • 
tal)  a.  acting  as  a  means  ; 
scrviiijg  to  promote  an  ot»- 
ieot ;  helpful ;  aiding ;  be- 
longing to  or  produced  by 
musical  instruments;— a</. 
instrumcnt'aliy  ;  —  m.  in-; 
strumentarity,  agency 

Insubjection,  (in-buU-jek  ■ 
shun)  n.  disobedient  state. 

Insut>ordination,  (in-sub-or- 
di-na'shun)  n.  disoliedi- 
ence;  rebellion  ;—o.  insub- 
ordinate, not  8ubmis^ive. 

Insufferable,  (in-suf'fer-a-bl) 
a.  not  to  be  borne ;  detest- 
able ;—«'/.  insufferably. 

Insufficiency, (m-suf-fish  en- 
hi)  n.  inadequacy  ;  unfit- 
ness ;  incompetency  ;— a. 
insuffic'ient  ;—«(/.  insufli'- 
cicntly,  defectivdy. 

Insular,  (in'su-lar)  a.  sur- 
rounded by  water,  as  on 
island  ;— «a.  in'sularly. 

Insulate,  (iu'sii-lfit)  v.  t.  to 
place  in  a  detiiched  situ- 
ation ;  to  prevent  com- 
munication: to  separate  by 
a  non-conductor  of  elec- 
tricity;—»m.  insula'tionjin- 
sul'ator,  a  non-conductor. 

Insult,  (in'sult))!.  gross  abuse 
by  words  or  actions  ;  inso- 
lence ;  contumely  ;— ».  t. 
insulr.  to  treat  with  indig 
nity  or  contempt ;  abase  ; 
affront  ;  —  a.  insult'ing, 
grossly  abusive  ;  iuyolent ; 
—ad.  msult'ingly. 

Insuperable,  (in-su'per-a-bt) 
a.  insurmountable;  uncon- 
querable: ad.  insu'pcrably. 

Insupportable,  (in-sup-pdrf- 
o-bi)  a.  unbearable  :  offen- 
sive ;—ad.  insupport'ttbly. 

Insuppressible,  (in-sup-prcs'- 
i-bl)  o.  not  to  be  concealed, 
kept  down  or  subdued. 

Insurance,  (in-shOr'ans)  n. 
security  against  loss  or 
risk  of  any  kind;  premium. 

Insure,  (in-shiir')  t».  *.  to 
make  sure,  or  secure  t  to 
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Cogito    ergo    sum. — I    think, 

therefore  I  exist. 
Dies    diem    docet.— One     day 

teaches  the  other. 


De  gustibus  non  est,  disputan- 
dum. — There  is  no  disputing 
about  tastes.  [teaching. 

Docendo  discimus. — ^We  learn  by 
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contrnct  for  a  premium  to 
make  good  a  iuits,  as  from 
fire,  &c.,  or  to  pay  a  certuin 
•inn  on  a  certain  event,  ai 
death  ;->-i'.  t.  to  take  out  a 
fire  or  life  policy  ;—a.  in- 
sur'.nblc  ;—n.  insur'er. 

Iuiiar;;cnt.  (in-snr'jcnt)  o. 
exciting  sedition  or  revolt; 
—u.  one  wlio  rebels. 

Insurmountable.  (  in  -  sur  - 
mount'a-bl)  a.  not  to  be 
overcome  ;  insuperable. 

Insurrection,  (m -sur-rck'- 
shun)  n.  open  and  armed 
opposition  to  the  execution 
Of  the  law  or  to  lawful 
anthority  ;  -  or.  insurrec'- 
tionary,  rebeihous. 

Instisceptible.  (iu-sus>8ep'ti- 
bl)  «.  slow  nf  feeling  or  of 
being  nft'ectcd  ;-~n.  insus- 
ceptjoility,  callousness. 

Intnct,^  (in-taktO  «.  untouch- 
ed I  unuijured  ;  unused. 

Intnglio.  (in-tai'y6)  n.  a  pre- 
cious stone  in  which  the 
design  is  hollowed  out.  the 
reverse  of  a  c;inieo. 

Intangible,  (ni-tan'ji-bl)  a. 
not  perceptible  by  touch. 

Integer,  (in'te-jcr)  n.  the 
whole  J  a  whole  number. 

Integral,  (m'te-gnil)  n.  nn 
entire  thinsc ;  —  «.    whole. 

Integrant,  (in'te-grant)  a. 
necessary  to  lorui  an  in- 
teger or  an  entire  thing. 

Integrate,  (in'td-grfit)  r.  t.  to 
muke  entire  ;  to  renew. 

Integrity,  (in-tcg'vi-ti)  »i.  un- 
impaired «tate  of  anything; 
uprigJjtness  ;  purity. 

Integument,  rin-teg'ii-ment) 
n.  acovcnng.  ns  the  skin. 

Intellect,  (tn'tel-Icht)  n.  the 
thinking  principle  the 
understanding  ;— a.  Intel- 
lect'ive,  nhic  to  understand ; 
inteilcct'ual,  relating  to, 
perceived  or  performed  by 
mmd:  noting  mental  power 
or  cultivation  i—ail.  mtcl- 
Icct'ually :— M.  intellec'tion, 
the  apprehension  of  ideas. 

Iiitolligence,  (m-tel'i-jens)  n. 
understnnding  :  iniorma- 
tion  communicated;  news; 
skill  ;  a  spintiinl  being. 

Intelligent,  (in-tel'i-jent)  a. 
knowing:  skillful;  endow- 
ed with  ivasoning  faculties; 
well  informed;— nr/.intell'- 
igently,  wisely ;  capably. 


Intelligible,  (in-tel'i-ji-bl)  «• 
pUtiniy  stated  ;  clear  ;  ex- 
plicit ;— «!(/.  inteirigibly. 

Intemperance,  (in-tem'per- 
ans)  u.  excess  of  any  kind  i 
habitual  indulgence  in 
strong  drinks  ;— a.  intem'- 

*  perate.  indulging  to  excess 
any  appetite  or  passion ;  ex- 
ceeding the  usual  degree  ; 
— nf/.  iutem'penitely. 

Intend,  (in-tend'>  v.  t.  or  t. 
to  purpose  ;  mean  ;  fix  the 
mind  upon;  have  a  design; 
— o.  intend'cd,  dcHipned  ; 
betrothed;— »i.  an  afitanced 
lover;  o.  intenrVing,  future. 

lntcnse,(in-tens'}  or.  strained; 
close;  severe  ;  vehement ; 
increased  to  a  hish  degree; 
—ad.  mtense'ly  ;—««».  in- 
tensc'ness.  mtens'ity  ;— ». 
t.  intens'ify,  to  aggravate. 

Intensive,  (m-ten'siv)  a.  in- 
tent ;  admitting  of  exten- 
sion \  nssiduotis  ;  giving 
emphasis  t  ad.  intensively. 

IntciU,  (m-tenf)  a.  using 
close  application ;  very  dili- 
gent;—m.  purpase;aim;  de- 
sign ;  meaning;— /irf.  in- 
tently:—»»  intent'ness. 

Intention.  Tin-ton  shun)  n. 
design  ;  i>urp«>»e ;  fixed  di 
rection  oi  mind:  the  object 
aimed  at  :—n.  inten'tional. 
intcn'tioned.  designed  UH 
or  wall)  I — m/.iiiten'tionnlly 

Inter,  (in-ter'>  r.  t.  to  bury. 

Intercalary,  (in-ter'kal-n--i) 
a.  inserted  ;  added,  a:$  the 
2!Uh  of  Feb,  in  k'ap  year. 

Intercalate,  (m-ter'kal-fit)  r. 
*.  to  insert  between,  os  a 
day  in  a  calendar,  etc. 

Intercede,  (in-ter-s€d  )  w.  t. 
to  interpose  ;  actns  pence- 
maker  between  two:  plead 
for  one  i—MS.  intei-ccs'sion. 
mediation;  entreaty;  mter- 
ces'sor,  one  who  reconciles 
two  enemies  :  one  who 
pleads  for  another.as  Chnst 
for  sinners;— orf/«.  luter- 
cM'ent,  going  between  ; 
pleading  for;  interceHsorj', 
containinx  mtercesntiou.  or 
pleading  for  others. 

Intcreellular,(in-ter-sel'Q-lar) 
a.  lying  between  cells. 

Intercept,  (m-ter-sepf  >i'.f.  to 
seize  oa  its  passage  ;  to  cut 
off ;  to  stop  ;— n.  intercep'- 
tion,  hinderanue  ;  arrest. 


Interchange,  (in-ter-chanj'; 
V.  t.  to  change  by  givint; 
and  receiving  ;— a.  nuitual 
exchange ;  alternatioH. 

Interchangeable,  (  in  -  ter- 
chanj'a-bl )  a.  following 
each  other  in  alternate  suc- 
cession ;  reciprocal  i—<td. 
interchangeably  ^--M.inter- 
chiuge'aUfeness,  state  of. 

Intercommunicate,  (  iii-tcr- 
kom-infin'i-kat)  v.t.  to  hold 
intercourse  bet\\"ten  dif-, 
fercnt  places  or  persons:  to 
correspond ;— h.  mtercoiii- 
muniea'tion,  travel.  Ac. 

Intercostal,  (m-ter-kos'tal)  a. 
lying  between  the  ribs. 

Intercourse,  (inter-k6rs-)  n. 
mutual  dealings  or  com- 
munication {  communion. 

Intcrcnrrcnce.  (in-'er-kur'- 
euK>».  a  passing  between. 

Interdict.  (in-tcr-<likt )  v.  t. 
to  forbid  :  to  exclude  from 
conmiuiuDn:— Ms.intcrdict, 
interdie'tiou,  n  proliiititiun; 
—a.  interdic  tory  (or  »iv), 
pruhibitory  ;  preventive. 

Interest,  (in  terH-bt)  r.  t.  to 
eng:ige,  as  thenttention;  to 
awaken  concern  in:  move: 
affect ;— »#.  concern :  share: 
benefit ;  influence  :  premi- 
um for  the  use  of  money. 

Interested,  (m'tcr-cst-ed)  a. 
havinif  an  interest  or  con- 
cern :  sellislu—ii.  M'tere<t- 
efluesa.  private  advantage. 

Intcicsting,(iirter-<'»t-uig)«. 
eug'iging  curJ«)sity  or  re- 
gard :  exciting  emotion  or 
passioa  :  o'l.  interestingly 

Interfere,  (in-ter-fer')  r.  i. 
to  interjwsc  ;  lo  come  in 
collusion;  to  act  reciprocal- 
ly, sold  of  Waves,  rays  of 
liglit.&c.;— M.  inttrfer'cnce, 
internicd<Uin?.  Ac.  :  delay. 

Interfluent.  (in-tci'fl66-ent) 
a.  flovnng  between. 

Interfoliar,  (lu'tcr-fo-li-gr)  a. 
between  two  leaves  :— »».  /. 
in'terfoluitf,  interweave;— 
a.  tnterf retted,  interlaced. 

Interfitse^l,  (in-ter-fflzd')  n. 
poured  or  spread  between  i 
•— n.  interfus'ion. 

Interim,  (in'ter-im)  n.  the 
mean  or  intervening  time. 

Interior.  (in«tC'ri-ur)«.  inter- 
nal ;  iiilind  ;— n.  inward 
part  t  country  away  from 
the  coast ;— ac/.  uite'riorly. 
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Dum    spiro,    apcra — ^Whilst    I 

breathe,  I  hope. 
Damnum  appellandum  est  cum 

mali  fama  lucrum. — The  gain 


which  is  made  at  the  expense 

of  reputation  should  rather  be 

set  down  as  a  loss.  [Thurlow, 

The  accident  of  an  accident. — L. 
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Interjacent,  (in-ter-ji'Mnt) 
a.  lying  between  otntra. 

Interject,  (in-ter^jekf)  v.  t. 
to  insert;  to  throw  between; 
n.  inttrjec'tion,  a  word  to 
express  emotion  t  sign  (I). 

Interknit,  (in-ter-nif)  v.  t. 
to  unite  closely  togrether. 

Interlace,  (in-ter-lis')  v.  t.  to 
intermix;  unite;  mterlard', 
to  diversify  by  mixture. 

Interleave,  (in-ter-l#v')  v.  t. 
to  inxert  binitk  leaves  in  a 
book;— n.  in'ter-leaf. 

Interline,  (m-ter-lln)  r.  t.  to 
write  between  lines  ;— <i. 
intcHin'ear,  between  lines; 
—It.  interlinea'tion,  a  writ- 
ing between  lines 

Interlink.  (in-ter-Iingk')  v.  t. 
to  connect  by  links. 

Interlocutor,  (in  ter-lok'fl. 
ter)  n.  one  who  speaks  in 
diak)gue  ;  an  intermediate 
decree  before  final  judg- 
ment ;— n.  interloc'utory. 

Interloper,  (in-ter-l6n>r)  n. 
intruder  ;  intermeddler. 

Interlude,  (in'ter-lQd;  n.  a 
l»erformance  between  the 
parts  of  9  play  or  won?. 

Interhinar,  (iii.ter>l06'nar)  o. 
heloninnx  to  the  time  when 
the  moon,  about  to  chancre. 
is  invisible  ;  dark  at  nignt. 

Intennarry,  (in-ter-mnr'l)  i;. 
i.  to  marry  relatinns  only  ; 
— ».  mtermarr'iH^e, mutual 
mnrriage  in  faniiiies.  &c. 

Internieudte,  Cin-ter-nu-dl) 
1*.  t.  to  meddle  \n  others' 
affairs  ;— n.  intennoddler, 
an  ofRciouB  busy-Utdy. 

Intermediate.  ria-tvr-mO'di 
it)  a.  lying  between ;  inU-r- 
vcniuR;- or/,  interim- 'di- 
atclv;— o.  mtermc'dinry. 

Intermedium,  (iu-ter-in£'di- 
um)  n  medium:  agent ;  >n- 
trrmedia'twn,  intervention 

Interment,  (in-tcr'ment)  m.  a 
burying  :  xcpulture. 

Internunahle.  (in.ter'mi-na* 
bl)  a.  endless  ;  hiuitlewt. 

Intermingle,  (in-ter-ming'gl) 
I*.  (.  to  mix  together. 

Intermit,  (lu-ter-mif)  r.  I.  or 
I.  to  ceafic  or  suspend  for  a 
time  ;— M.  intermittent,  a 
fever  that  comes  and  goes; 
—a.  ceasing  at  intervals  i— 
N.  intcrmirsion,  interval; 
pause  ;— <i.   mtennlis'  ivt, 

,  coming  at  times  or  by  fits. 


Intermix,  (in-ter-milu')  v.  t. 
or  t.  to  mix  together  or 
among ;— n.  intermixture, 
a  mixture  of  ingredients. 

Intermural.(in-ter-mu'ral;  a. 
lying  between  walls. 

Internal,  (  in-ter'nnl  )  a.  in- 
ward ;  interior  i  domestict 
intrinsic  ;— orf.  inter'nally. 

Intemationnl.  (in-ter-nash'- 
un-al)  a.  between  natinns. 

Intemecine,(in-ter-n$'sin)  a. 
mutually  destructive. 

Interpellation.  (in-ter-pel-&'- 
shun)  N.  intemiiitioii  ;  in- 
tercctwion;  a  summons:  an 
earnetit  address ;  call  upon. 

Interplcdge,  (in-t«r-oledj')  v. 
t.  to  pledge  mutually. 

Interpolation,  ( in-ter-pMi'- 
sliun^  n.  spurious  words  in 
a  writing  ;— 1>.  t.  inter'po- 
late,  to  foist  in  ;  corrupt 

Interpo8e.(in-ter-pdz')  v.  i.  or 
e.  to  place  or  step  between; 
thrust  in  :  offer,  as  aid;  in- 
terrupt:—n.  interposi'tion. 
intervention ;  mediation. 

Interpret,  (in-ter'pret)  v.  t.  to 
explain  ;  expound  ;  deci- 
pher ;— MS.  interpreta'tion, 
explanation  t  exposition ; 
inter'preter,  an  expounder: 
a  translator;— a.  inter'pret- 
able,  capable  of  exposition 

Interregnum,  (in  -  ter  -  ng'- 
nuni)  n.  the  time  between 
two  events,  or  duringa  va- 
cancy in  an  office. 

Interrogate,  (in-te.'-'r6-g*t)  v. 
t.  to  question  ;— m.  intcr'ro- 

Sator  ;  —  a.  intcrro';:'Mtive, 
enoting  or  exprcHycd  as  a 
quvtttion  :— w.  a  w«rd  used 
in  oitkiHg  a  que:ition  :— >is. 
interroga  tiou.  n  question  : 
the  point  (?)  ;  interrog'a- 
tory,  inquiry  ; — a.  express- 
ing a  question,  as,  trhatt 

Interrupt,  (in*ter-rupt'i  v.  I. 
to  hiuder;  diMturb;  divide  ; 
break  continuity  :— n.  in 
terrup'tion.  ^top ;  breach. 

Intersect.  (in«ter-*ekt')  r.  t. 
to  divide  :  to  cross  mutii- 
ally;— <i  intersec'tion.point 
where  two  lines  cut  each 
other  i—n. inter»«c«nt,  di- 
viding into  parts :  crossing. 

Intersperse,  (in-ter-spcrs')  v. 
t.  to  scatter  among,  or  here 
and  there  :— ».  intcrsper*- 
•Ion,  a  scattering  between. 

Interstice,  ( iu'ter^tis )  m.  a 


narrow  space  between  the 

Krts  which  compose  a 
dy,  etc.;— a.  interstitial. 

Intertexture.  (in-ter-teks'tur) 
n.  interwoven  state. 

Intertropical,  (m-ter-trop'ik- 
al)  a.  net  ween  the  tropics. 

Intertwine,  (in-ter-twm)  r.  I. 
to  unite  by  interlacing. 

Interval,  (in'ter-val)  n.  a 
■pace  between;  time  or  dis- 
tance between  two  events, 
objects  or  sounds ;  low 
ground  between  hills. 

Intervene, (in-ter-viuir.  i.to 
come  or  be  between  ;  to  in  • 
terpose.asthe  lapse  of  time. 
or  anything  which  inter- 
rupts; to  occur  between 
points  of  time  ;— ii.  inter- 
ven'tion.  agency  between 
persons ;  interposition. 

Interview,  ( in'ter-vu  )  n.  a 
meeting;  conference  i  talk. 

Interweave,(in-ter-w6v')  v.  I. 
to  connect  closely. 

Intestate,  (in-test'at)  n.  one 
who  dies  without  a  will  :— 
a.  dying  thus ,  not  devised . 

Intestine,  (in-tes'tin)  a.  in- 
ternal; civil:  domestic;  not 
foreign  ;— n  /</.  the  long 
membranous  tube  con- 
tinuing from  the  stomach 
to  the  nnus:— <i  intestinal, 
denoting  the  bowels,  etc. 

Inthnil.  (in-thrawl)  r.  t.  to 
rnMliive  ;  shackle  :—r  i.  to 
be  spell-bound  by  anything 
inleukoly  interesting ;— m. 
enthroll'ment.  bondage. 

Intimncv,  (inti'ina-Ki)  n. 
fttmihnnty  :  fricndi>hip. 

'nttmate.  (in  tiin&t)  r  /.  to 
hint :  suggest :  announce : 
—/I.  inmosft:  near;  familiar 
— n.atainiliar  friend:— r<'^ 
in  Innately  closely;— n  in 
tiniation.  hint:  .nuggestion 

Intimidate.  un-timiHlat)  r  t 
to  nuikc  fearful  ;  tn  dis- 
pirit ;— M  tntimida  tioU 

Into,  (m'too)  p>'<*/)  noting 
entrance  or  change 

Intolerable,  (in-toi'er-a-bl)a. 
not  to  be  borne  i—iut.  lu- 
tol  erably,  msufferably. 

Intolerant.  (m-torer-.in°t)  a. 
impatient :  not  enduring 
difference  of  opinion:— no. 
intol'erantly  :— m.  intoler- 
ance,  persecution  ;  bios. 

Intonation,  (in-to-n&'shun) 
M.  manner  of  utterance  or 
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De  bon  commencement  bonne 
fin. — ^A  good  beginning  makes 
k  good  ending. 

De  la  main  k  la  bouche,  se  perd 


souvent  la  soupe.— ^From  the 
hand  to  the  mouth  the  soup  is 
often  lost  (There's  often  a  slip 
'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip). 
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■ound ;— V.  (.  and  i.  intdnc, 
to  chant «  to  utter  a  low 
prot<arted  sound;  a.itttoned 

Intoxicate,  (in-tokB'i-kit)v.<. 
to  make  dnmk  <  to  elate  i 
to  excite;— N. intoxication. 

Intractable,  (in-trakta-bl)  a. 
uanmnaireable ;  obstinate ; 
unruly  ;—atl.  intract'ably ; 
H.  intmctabil'ity,  self-wili. 

Intransitive.fin-trank'i-tiv)a. 
representing  action  con- 
fined  to  the  Bgent,  a>  /  rtm. 

Intrench,  (in-trensh)  v.  I.  to 
fortify  5  secure  ;— p.  i.  to 
cncntach  <  —  n.  intrench'- 
ment,  a  ditch  and  para|)«  t 
for  defence;  any  protection 

Intrepid.  (in«trep'id)  a.  res- 
olute;  bold?  brave; — ad.  iri' 
trep'idly  ;•— b.  intrepid'ity. 

Intricocy,  (in'tri-ka-»i)  m.  en- 
tanglement 'f  a  perplexed 
state;  complication ,  -a.  in'- 
tricate,  involved;  objure ; 
-'Od  in'tricntely.  as  a  knot. 

Intrigue,  (in-tr^g';  n.  a  party 
or  private  scheme;  the  plot 
of  a  poem  or  romance ; 
amotir  ;— r.  i.  to  carry  on 
secret  designs  ;—n.  intrigu'- 
er,one  who  plots  or  pursues 
an  object  by  secret  plans. 

Intrinsic,  (in-trin'sik)  a.  in- 
ternal ;  true  ;  inherent ; 
real:— ar/.  intrin'sically. 

Introduce,  (in-tr6^ds')  v.  L 
to  lead  or  bring  in  ;  make 
known  ;  commence  ;— n*. 
introduc'tion,  pn^fsce:  tirst 
acquaintance  .*  diffusion  ; 
tH/rorfMc'er.incvcr?  a.  intro- 
dnc'tory,  initial;  prefatory 

Introspection,  (In-tr6^pek'- 
shun)  n.  a  sight  of  the  in- 
terior ;  V.  (.  introvert',  turn 
inward  ;—ad.  introverted. 

Intrude,  (in-trud')  r.  i.  to 
come  uninvited  ;  to  en- 
croach ;— r.  t.  to  force  in  ; 
—MX.  mtrud'er,  intrirston. 
entrance  without  right  or 
welcnine  ;  —  «.  mtru'sive, 
apt  to  intrudo  x  booruh. 

Intrust,  (in-trusf)  p.  (.  to 
cninmit  to  one's  care. 

Intuition,  (in-tCi-ish'un)  n. 
immediate  perception  ;— a. 
«;t'"»'itivo,  seen, received  or 
known  by  simple  inspec- 
tion, as  the  knowledge  of 
brutes  t—ad.  mtii'itively. 

Inundute,  (in-^in'dit)  v.  I.  to 
overflow;  deluge;  nil  with 


overflowing  abundance  t— 
n.  ijjunda'tiun,  flood. 

Inui«|  (m-iir')  v.  t.  or  t.  to 
accuvtom  ;  to  harden  ;  to 
come  into  use  or  effect ;  to 
serve  to  the  use  or  benefit 
of  I  It.  inuie'nient,practioe. 

Inutility,  (in-u-til'i-ti)  n.  un- 
proAtableness  ; — a.  tMU'tile. 

Invade,  (in-v&d)  v.  t.  to  en- 
tar  in  a  hattile  manner  ;  to 
attack;  toviolate<  encroach 
upon  ;— It  inva'der,  a  foe. 

Invalid,  (in'va-lid>  a.  one 
disabled  by  wounds,  age. 
orsickncKs;  a  weak;  void. 

Invalidate,  (in-val'i-dat)  v.  t. 
to  destniy  the  force  of : 
overthrow  ;— n.  invalida'- 
tion ;  n.  invalid  ity.  unlaw- 
fulness ;  want  of  cogency. 

Invaluable,  (in-varti--i-bl)  lu 
priceless:— Of/,  inval'uably. 

Invariable,  (in-va'ri-a-bl)  <i. 
unchnnsnng:  unerring;— n, 
invoKiablenevit ;  —  aa.  in* 
va/iably.  constantly. 

Invasion,  (m-va^zhun)  n. 
hostile  entrance ;  attack  on 
the  rijrhts  of  another;— a. 
inva'sjvc,  aggrciu>ive. 

Invective.  (  in-vekt'iv  )  n.  a 
railing  speech  ;  abuse ;  sar- 
caMin;  a.  abusive  ;  satirical. 

Inveigh,  (in-va')  p.  i.  to  rail 
againKt :  to  repronch. 

Inveigle,  (m-ve'gl)  v.  t.  to  se- 
duce by  flattery  ;  entice. 

Invent,  (in-vonf)  t».  t.  to  de- 
vise ;  Contrive  ;  frame  ;  to 
forge  :  to  feign;— n.  inven'- 
tiuu,  a  new  cunt<ivaiicc; 
improvement ;    a    fiction  j 

Stwer  or  faculty ;  nbility 
splayed  by  any  effort  of 
the  mind  or  imaginntion  ; 
a.  invenfive,  ingenious;  — 
fM.  mcfU'tii'etmM.  facility 
In  expedients:  invent'or. 
invenf  ress,  one  who  finds 
out  something  new. 

Inventon^,  (in'ven-tor-i)  n. 
a  list  Of  goods ;— r.  t.  to  lint. 

Inverse,  (in-vent')  a.  in  the 
reverse  or  contrary  order ; 
opposite  I—  ad.  inverse'ly, 
reciprocally;— M.  in  ver'slon. 
change  of  position. 

Invert,  (in-vcrt')  v.  t.  to  turn 
upside  down  ;  to  change 
order  or  position  ;  revefse. 

Invertebrate,  (in-vert'e-br&t) 
tt.  or  a.  an  animal  without 
a  vertebral  or  back-bone. 


Invest,  (  in  -vesf  )  v.  t.  to 
elothe  ;  to  besiege ;  to  place 
in  office  or  authority;  to 
place,  as  property  in  busi- 
ness, or  money  in  lands, 
bunds,  or  stocks  :  to  adorn i 
surround  ;  to  give ;  grace. 

Investigate,  (in-ves'ti-gat)  r. 
t.  to  inquire  into  <— its.  in* 
Testiga'tion,  a  searching  for 
truth  t  invcs'tigator,  on« 
who  examines  in  to  a  thing. 

Investiture,  (in-vest'i-tiir)  n. 
the  act  or  right  of  putting 
into  legal  possession. 

Investment,  (in-vest'ment) 
ft.  act  of  besieging  ;  a  lay- 
ine  out  money  on  ;  that 
which  is  bought  for  income 

Inveterate,  ( in-vet'er-it)  a. 
old:  firmly  fixed  or  rooted, 
as  a  bad  habit;  violent;  ad. 
invel'erately ;— ««.  invefer- 
atencss,  inveteracy,  flrm- 
ncBS  fixed  by  time. 

Invidious,  (in-vid'i-us)  a.  en- 
vious ;  Hkelv  to  excite  or 
incurill-wiU ;— atf.  iuvid'- 
inusly,  offensively. 

Invigorate,  (in-vig'or-ftt;  v.  t. 
to  strengthen  ;  to  animate; 
— n.  invigora'tion  ;— a.  m- 
vtpora'ttng,  health-giving. 

Invincible,  (in-vin'si-bl)  a. 
not  to  he  conquered  ;  insu- 
perable ;  —  a'l.  invin'cibly. 

Inviolable,  (m-vl'tVla-bl)  a. 
that  cannot  or  ought  not  to 
be  broken  or  piofuned  ;— 
ad.  invi'olably,  sacredly. 

Inviolate,  (in-v('6-l*t)  a.  not 
broken:  uninjut-efl:  intact. 

Inviiiible.  (in-viz'i-bl)  a.  that 
cannot  lie  seen  ',--ad.  in- 
viii'ihly:— M.  mvisibil'ity.  ■ 

Invite,  (in-vlf)  v.  t.  to  solicit 
comiMiny  ;  to  allure ;  to  at- 
tract i—ii.  invita'tion,  a  po- 
lite request  ; — a.  tnm'ting  ; 
ad.  invit'ingly.  temptingly 

Invocnte,  (in'v6  kit)  v.  t.  to 
invoke;  to  implore;— «.  in- 
voca'tion,  form  of  prayer. 

Invoice,  (In'vois)  n.  a  list  of 
goods  with  their  prices  :— 
r.  (.  to  make  a  list  of.  with 
the  prices  annexed;  to  bill. 

Invoke.  (in-vOk')v.  (.  to  ad- 
dress in  praver;  to  call  ui>on 
solemnly  ;  to  implore  help. 

Involuntary,  (in-vorim-tur-i) 
a.  independent  of  the  will; 
not  chosen  ;—ad.  involun- 
tar'ily;  a.  mvoruntarinesa. 
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De  icourt  plasir  long  repentir— - 
Short  pleasure,   long  repent- 
<  ance. 
Die    Pfarrer  bauen  den  Acker 


Gottes  und  die  Aerzte  den 
Gottesacker. — The  parsons  la- 
bor in  God's  vineyard,  and  the 
doctors  in  his  cnurchyard. 
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Involute.  (iu'vOiat)  H.  that 
wliiuli »  rolled  inward  ;  a 
curve  traced  by  the  end  of 
a  Htring  unwinding  itself 
from  Mnother  curve  ;— «. 
turned  or  rolled  Bpirally 
inwnrd ;  —  h.  '  f nvolu'  tion, 
complication ;  state  of  b«> 
ing  involved,  or  entangled. 

Involve,  (in-volv)  v.  t.  to  en- 
velop ;  to  implicate  ;  to  in- 
elude;  to  complicate;  over- 
whelm ;  catch ;  embarnifis. 

Invulnerable,  (in-vul'ner-a- 
bl)  a.  notable  to  be  wound- 
ed ;  »afe  from  attack. 

Inward,  (in'ward)  a.  placed 
or  being  within  ;  seated  in 
the  mind  or  bouIs— n.  pi.  in 
B.,  the  inte«tinc«  \—a<l.  to- 
wanlftthe  interiororccnteri 
into  the  mind  or  thoughts  i 
—€ul.  in'wnrdly,  secretly  ;— 
n.  in'wardness,  familiaritv. 

Inweave,  (in-wcve')  v.  t.  to 
entwine  ;  to  complicate. 

Inwrap,  (in-rap')  v.  t.  to  per- 
plex 5  infold  ;  cover. 

Inwrou;;ht.  (m-rawt)  a.  «- 
do.ned  with  figures. 

Iodine,  (Id-din)  m.  one  of  the 
clemintary  ttodicsobtnincd 
f  roiuVea-water  or  weeds. 

Ion.  (i'On)  »».  any  element 
evolved  from  a  body  iitthe 
joicn  ul  u  voltuic  buttery. 

luniv,  (i-ou'ik)  n.  an  nrelii- 
teetimil  order,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  rmi's  horn  volute 
otitscnpitnl;  a.  ai>'|/ iuui»ic. 

Iota,  (i-o'tn)  M.  a  tittle  ;  u  jot  5 
a  very  ar.iiill  quantity 

Ipecacuaitliu.  (ip-c-kak- fl- 
an a)  n.  u  root  ;  nn  etnetic. 

Ira9<'ib!e,  (I-ras'i-bl)  a.  irri- 
table J  easily  provoked  or 
made  an^-v  i—acl.  iras'ci- 
bly  :-M.  ir>.M.Jb2rity,  ire. 

Ire  (tr)  n.  niii:«r  ;  wrath  ; 
ret>entiuent  :— a.  ire'ful. 

I-.-is.  (i'ris)  11.  the  rainlniw  i 
the  colored  ;  iiijr  roimi  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  5— n.  iri- 
descent. p  i>imitic:— n.  m- 
rfef'cnce,  pl.iy  of  eolorB. 

IrkMHne,  (rrk'Ruin)  a.  tedi- 
ous; iinplcnsant:— n'/.  irk'- 
soniely  •,—>».   i;k'POiiH'nCKj<. 

Imn.  (i  ern;  M.  the  100.4  use- 
ful metal ;  an  instrument, 
kc.  of  iron;  strength  i—pl. 
fetters  ;  chains  ;— o.  mnde 
of  inu):  hard;  firm;  rudei 
ateru;  robust;  dull;— v.  (.  to 


smooth  with  a  hot  iron  1  to 
putoniron  runners  or  tires; 
to  fetter^-ac^s.  iron-botind, 
surrounded  with  rockit.4:c; 
iroti-clad^  protected  with 
iron,  as  a  snip  ;  iron-ffray, 
of  a  gray  color,  like  broken 
Iron ;  iron-hearted,  hard  as 
iron;  cruel  \-~nM.  von-jbun- 
devt  one  who  makes  cast- 
ings; vvH^/ouadty,  a  place 
where  iron  is  cast ;  t'rott- 
ing,  the  sinooUiing  of  linen 

Irony,  (I'ron-i)  a.  speech  con- 
veying a  conti-ary  significa- 
tion ;  Hatire  1— a.  iron'ical, 
sarcastic  1— a<f.  ironically. 

Irradiate,  (ir-r4'di-ftt)  v.  t.  or 
t.  to  emit  rays  ;  to  illumi- 
nate ;  to  adorn  with  luster* 
to  decorate  ;  to  animate 
with  light  or  heat ;  to  en- 
lishten  the  mind ;-a.adom- 
ed  with  light  or  luster  ^— 
n.  irradia'tion,  brightness. 

Irrational,  (ir-rash'un-al)  a. 
void  of  reason  ;  absurd. 

Irreclaimable.  Hr-re-kldm'a- 
bl)  a.  very  bad  ;  hopeless. 

Irreconcilable,  (ir-rck-on-sll'- 
a-bl)  a.  not  able  to  be 
brought  hack  to  a  state  of 
friendship  ;  inconsistent } 
—arl.  irreconcil'ablv. 

Irrecoverable,  (ir-re-kuv'cr- 
a-bl)  a.  in-etricvoble  ;  lost 

Irredecinttble,(ir-r$-d£m'a-bl) 
a.  not  payable  in  coin. 

Irrefragable,  (ir-rel-ra'ga-bl) 
a.  unaiiHWcrable  by  lo;nc. 

Irrefutable,  (ir-rfe-fut'a-bl)  a. 
that  cannot  be  disproved. 

Irregular,  (ir-reg  u-lnr)  a.  not 
according  to  rule  :  unnat- 
ui-al  ;  unHystematic  ;  vi- 
cious ;— M.  a  soldier  not  in 
regular  service:— a?/,  ineg'- 
ularly  :  —  n.  irregular'ltv, 
deviation  from  a  straight 
line,  or  from  rule  ;  depart- 
ure from  method  1  vice. 

Irrelevant.  (ir-rer§-vant>  a. 
inapplicnble  to  the  subject; 
inappropriate ;— #1.  irrele- 
vancy, remarks  or  matter 
out  of  place  ;—ail.  irrel'e- 
vantly,  inconsequently. 

Irreli^ioii,  ( ir-r*-lij'un  )  a. 
want  of  reliffion  :— o.  irre- 
lig'iouH.  ungodly:  profane. 

Irremediable,  (ir-re-md'di-a- 
bl>  a.  bevond  remedy. 

Irremovable,  (ir-ri-m6v'a-bl) 
a.  steadfast ;  fixed;  secure. 


Irreparable,  (ir-rep'ar-a-bl)a. 
not  capable  of  being  rem- 
edied ; — cul.  irrep'arably. 

Irrepealable,  (ir-re-p£ra-bl) 
a.  not  to  l>e  annulled. 

Irreprehensible,  ( ir-  rep-ri- 
henVi-bl)  a.  not  blamable. 

Irrepressible,  (ir-ri-pres'i-bl) 
a.  not  restrainable. 

Irreproachable,  (ir-r€-pr6ch'- 
a-blj  a.  free  from  blame  ; 
innocent;  upright  :—aJ. 
irreproach'ably,  justly. 

Irre  prova  ble,(  ir-r£-prdv'a-bl ) 
a.  olamcless  ;  just :  honest. 

Irresistible,  (ir-re-zist'i-bl)  a. 
not  to  be  opposed  with  suc- 
cess I— ad.  irresist'ibly. 

Irresolute,  (  ir-iez'6-lut }  a. 
not  firm  in  purpose :  wa- 
vering 1— M.  iri«solu'tion. 

Irrespective,  (ir-re-spek'tiv) 
a.  without  regard  to. 

Irresponsible,  fir-r€-8pons'- 
i-bO  a.  unworthy  of  credit 

Irretrievable,  (ir-re-trcv'a-bl) 
a.  irrecoverable  ; — ad.  irre- 
trievably, irreparably. 

Irreverence,  (ir-rev'er-ens)  n. 
want  of  veneration  towards 
Ood ;— a.  irreverent. 

Irreversible,  ( ir-re-vers'i-bl) 
a.  not  to  be  recalled. 

Irrevocable,  ( ir-re V6-ka-bl ) 
a.  unchangeable  ;— arf.  ir- 
revocably, tieyond  recall. 

Irrigate,(ir^ri-got)w.  t.  to  wet; 
to  caui^e  water  to  flow  up- 
on ;— a.  irrigation. 

Irritable,  (ir'n-ta-bl;  a.  easily 
provoked;— luu  irritabtrity, 
nervouoness ;  the  peculiar 
susceptibility  to  stimuli 
poxses-sed  bv  the  living  tis- 
sues and  fibres  ;  u-'ntonf, 
that  which  excites. 

Irritate,  (iKri-tAt)  v.  t.  to  ex- 
cite heat  and  redness  in  the 
skin  ;  to  rouse  to  anger  ;— 
M.  irrittt'tion,  e>(as Deration. 

Irruption,  (ir-rup'shun)  n. 
sudden  invasion  ;  volcanic 
outbreak  :  a  liiiinoroii  the 
skin  ?— a.  irrupfive. 

Is,  (i  z)  third  pers.  sing,  of  Be. 

Isinglass,  (I'zing-glus)  n.  a 
substance  prepared  from 
the  air  bladders  of  fish. 

Island,  lole,  ( iMand,  II  )  n. 
land  snrroiindid  by  water: 
a  large  flttating  mass. 

Islot  (I'let)  N.  a  little  island. 

Isocheitnal,  ( i-«(i-krmal )  a. 
same  winter  temperaturt. 
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De  ruyn  paiio  nunca  buen^  savo. 

You  cannot  make  a  (silk)  purse 

of  a  sow's  ear.  [differ, — Ovid. 

Discors  Concordia. — ^Agreeingf  to 


Dimidium  facti  qui  csepit  habet 
What's  well  begun  is  hajf  done. 
Del  dicho  al  hecho  ay  gran  trccho. 
Great  braggarts,  little  doers. 
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InoUte,  (iV^-lAt)  i;.  t.  to  nut 
alone  ;  place  m  a  detached 
situation  «— h.  Mola'tion  i-~ 
a.  I'MfUited,  tonelj; ;  aioiie. 

Uotioiny,(i-'«on'o-ini)N.  equal 
law,  ngiitjtor  nrivilc);e«. 

IaoHCvlcii(i-«04'e'lez)a.  of  two 
equal  side^,  aa  a  tnangle. 

laotlieraU  (  i-«4)th'er-al  )  <i. 
h  ivingthe  same  ineau  sum- 
mer teinperaturv. 

laotlierinal,  ^i-ft6-th<r'mai)  a. 
of  equal  temperature. 

Isniclite,  (iz'ri-cMt)  n.  Jew. 

Isiiuablu,  (iali'u-a-bl)  a.  that 
may  l>e  itu<uod  legally,  aa 
iiotei,  boiidH.  etc.;  adjt.  itf- 
tutd,  circulated ;  descend- 
ed (  i*'«ueleM,  child 2es^. 

Issue,  Cish'n)  h.  offsprinict 
final  rcHuIt :  consequence  t 
produce  circulation,  as  of 
paper  money  <  publication, 
a«  u£  a  book  i  act  ot  SL-ad- 


JABBEK,  (jab'er)  r.  i.  to  talk 
rapidly  and  indistinctly;— 
n.  a  chatter  :—  w.  jalib'erer. 

Jaciuth,  (I'a-einth.  ja'ainth) 
n.  a  pellucid  gem  :  a  red 
hvacinth  ;  a  purple  color. 

Jock,  dak)  n.  a  screw  for 
raising  heavy  weights,  as 
cars,  buildings,  ftc:  a  con- 
trivance for  taking  off 
boots  :  the  male  of  some 
ouimale;  a  flag;  a  miner's 
we'hfe ;  a  siiucy  or  paltry 
fellow :  a  sailor  ;  jack-tar. 

Jackal,  (jak'awl)  «.  a  wild, 
grc»nri(>us  kmd  of  dog. 

JackauaiKii,  (juk'n-n&iM)  m. 
a  monkgv  :  a  coxcomb. 

JackoiM,  (jiik'as/  n.  the  male 
of  the  as«  ;  a  blockhead. 

Jackdow.  ({ak'daw)».  a  crow 

Jacket,  Qak'ct)  n.  a  coat. 

Jaenbin,  (jiik'A-bin)  n.  a  rev- 
olutionary demagogue. 

Jacob^-Iudder,  (ja'kobs-lad'- 
er}  II.  a   ladder  of,  ropes 

-  with  wooden  stepK.  for 
Hhiprt;  a  blue  garden  flower 

Jaconet.(jak'6-nef  > «.  coarr»e 
muslin;  thm  cotton  fahri^ 

Jade,  (34d)  w.  a  tired  horse  ; 
a  mean  woman ;— ««.  t.  or  f. 


tng  out «  that  which  flows 
or  pasaea  ouf :  a  giving  out 
for  UM  t  in  late,  the  close 
or  result  of  a  pleading  or 
suit ;  in  med.,  an  artincial 
ulcer :— p.  /.  or  i.  to  send  or 
come  out;  to  proceed;  to  be 
produced  :  to  cuculatc 

Isthmus,  (ist'muii)  n  a  neck 
of  land  connecting  two 
lai^ger  portions  ot  land 

It,  (it)proii  thiit  thing,  etc. 

lUliau,  (it-tal'van)  a  the 
language  of  Italv,  etc. 

Italicize,  ^it-tat'i-slz)  v.  t.  to 
pnnt  in  lUiIic  letters. 

Italics,  (i-tal'iks)  n.  pi.  letters 
which  »lope  to  the  rtght^  as 
(Aeae,  uaed  for  emphasis. 

Itch,(ich)  «.  a  cutaneous  dis- 
ease ;— r.  i.  to  have  irrita- 
tion in  the  skin  ;  to  have  a 
teasing  desire;  a.,n.itch'tng; 
•"OU.  itch'xnglf/t  uuea&ily. 


totiret  to  harass;  to  become 
weary  :  to  lose  spirit ;  to 
exhaust  by  riding. 

Jag.  (jog)  R.  a  notch  ;  a  rag- 
ged ^ge,  as  in  rocks  :  a 
small  load:— n.f.  to  indent. 

Jaggy.  (J«K''^  Jnp?ed,(jaff'ed) 
a.  notched  ;  uneven  j  set 
with  teeth,  like  a  saw. 

Jaguar,  cj"?'^*'')  n.  the  tiger. 

Jail,  (jil)  n.  pri!>on  ;  n.  jalTer. 

Julap,  iJal'ap)  tu  a  drug. 

Jam,  (jam)  m.  a  conserve  of 
fruits: — r.  t.  to  sqneeie. 

Jamb,  CJHwm)  n.  side  piece 
of  a  chimney  or  door. 

Jangle,  (jang'^l)  t;.  /.  or  i.  to 
wrangle  ;  to  dihpute  ;  to 
cause  to  sound  harshly ;— a. 
contention  ;  diw^ord  ;—><«. 
janglcr,  jang'ling. 

Janitor,  (jan'i-tor) ».  a  door- 
kce;  er;  one  who  lias  charge 
of  a  biiilding  with  teuanis. 

Janir.ary,  (jan'i/.iir-i)  m.  a 
kind  of  Turkihh  soldier. 

January,  (iau'ii-ar-i)  M.  lirst 
month  of  the  year. 

Japan,  (ia-pan')  a.  varnish  or 
varnished  work  %—v.  t.  to 
make  black  and  glossy. 

Jar.  (ior)  v.  t.  to  shake;— v.  i. 


Item,  (rtem)  ».  a  separata 
particular  ;  a  paragraph  in 
a  newspaper  :—«</.  also  ^- 
V.  U  item'ize.  to  mnke  a 
note  of  ;  to  put  news  into 
short  sentences  ;  separate 

Iterate.  (it'er-«t)  v.  U  tort 
pent  I— II.  Iteration. 

Itlnenint.(i  ttn'er-arit)H  one 
who  travels  from  place  to 

rilacc.  as  a  pieaclier  ;— a. 
ravelling;-  h.  itinerary, 
a  book  oftravcls^-a.  done 
on  a  journey ;  r.  t.  itin'erate 

Its,  (tt»>/ir«»i<.  the  possessive 
of  Jt.—ItSf{f*.  ;>»t>a.  of  a 
and  «e//,  applied  to  thmgs. 

Ivory.  (I'vd-n)  n.  the  tusk  of 
the  elephant  and  sea-horse. 

Ivor>'-blnck.  (I'vO-ri-blak)  n. 
a  black  powder  from  bone. 

Ivy,  O'vi)  «.  an  evergreen 
creeping  plant  on  trees  and 
wallsi— «!.  I'vied,  maatled. 


to  quarrel ;  to 
be  inconsist- 
ent; ».  aclash; 
a  stone  or  glass 
vessel ;  a  jolt. 

Jargon  .(jar'gun) 
H.  confused 
talk  ;  gibberish. 

Jasmine,  (jas'inin)  n.  a  frar 
grant  flowering  plant. 

Jewper,  Oo»'P«r)  n.  a  hard 
gem  of  various  colort. 

Jaundice,  (iaun'dis)  a.  rel- 
lownetis  of  the  skin:  bile. 

Jaunt,  (JHiit)  r.  t.  to  raml>le 
here  and  tnere  ;— m.  a  ram- 
ble; a  shofl  excursion:— a. 
jaunt'y,  airy  ;  showy  ;  fin- 
ical; gay :— arf.  JHunt'ily  J— 
ti.  jannt'iners,  airiness. 

Javelin,  Qav'lin)  m.  a  spear. 

Jaw.  (jaw)  n.  the  socket  of 
the  teeth  ;— r.  i.  to  scold. 

JeuloiiH,  (icru8)((.  Kiispicious 
ot  rivalry :  anxious  to  de- 
fend the  honor  of  ;  — «rf. 
jeal'ouKlv ;— M.  jeal'ousy. 

Jean,  (\kn)  n.  a  c«)tton  cloth. 

Jeer,  (j€r)  w.  i.  to  scoff;  to  de- 
ride;—«.  mockery;  a  taunt 

Jehovah,  (j4-h6'va)  n.  the 
Hebrew  name  of  God. 
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Damna  minus  consueta  movent. 

The  afflictions  to  which  w&are 

accustomed  do  not  disturb  us, 

Bistrahit  animum  librorum  mul- 


titudo. — A  multitude  of  books 
distracts  the  mind. — ^Seneca. 
Dictum  sf^enta  sat  est. — ^A  word 
to  the  wise  is  enough. — Ter. 
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Jeiuue,  (je-jun  >  «■  hunsiy  i 
barren  :  voul  Qf  interest. 

Jelljr,  (iel'i)  n.  ionpbsated 
juice  of  fruit :  a  presenre  ; 
— M.  jiHif-Jifh,  marine  i»- 
diatc  untniab  like  jelly. 

Jenny,  (lon'i)  n.  a  gin  or  ma- 
i-hine  for  efMnning. 

Jeopar<Iy,  (icpard-i)  ».  dan- 

E  peril ;  hazard  }— r.  «. 
'ard,  jeoffardize,  to  put 
in  per ;  to  risk. 

Jeremiad,  (jer-e-nn'ad)  n.  a 
tale  of  ffnef ;  lamentation. 

Jerk,  (jerk)v.  f.  or  t.  to  pull, 
thru&t,  or  throw ;— ».  a  »ud- 
den  motion  :a.>erA:erf,dh^ 

Jerkm,  (jcrk'in)  it.  a  jadcet. 

Jehjcv,  (jefzi)  N.  fine  wooL 

Jest,(Jest)  r.  t.  to  make»port; 
to  iokc  \—n.  a  joke :  noine- 
thing  ludicrous  uttered; 
object  of  laughter;  n.  je- 1'- 
er,  a  buffoon  ;— «.  jesting^ 
ly,  not  earnestly  ;— «.  jp»t'- 
m^, mirth; — »i.  mrcobtiu. 

Jesuit,  (Jez'a-it>  it.  one  of  a 
i>ociety  noted  for  cunning; 
a  crafty  pei-son;— ti.  Jesuit' 
ical,  designing  ;  crafty. 

Jet,  (jet)  H.  a  very  black  cora- 
pnct  mineral  U8edfororn«- 
nienti-;  a  spouting  strenm  ; 
a  flnntcof  giis  from  a  burn- 
er;—t*.  t.  and  t.  to  shoot 
forward  :  to  jut ;  to  emit  in 
a  stream ;— a.  jcfty.  Mack' 
as  jet ;  If .  n  proiection :  pier. 

Jct^ain.  ( jcf  mini)  jetson,  (jef- 
son)  ».  goods  thrown  over- 
board in  a  ease  of  great 
peril  to  li;;hten  a  vessei 

JcM'el,  <j'5'el>  n.  a  prccifviM 
cut  »tone;  anything  highly 

^  valued  :  a  term  of  endear- 
ment: an  ornament;— us. 
jew'cller.a  dealer  in  Irink- 
etH  s  jcweKrv,  costly  gems. 

Jewish,  (jVisnS  a.  like  a  Jew. 

Jcws'-liiirp,  (  tfis'harp  )  i|.  a 
small  harp  pl:iyed  between 
tlic  teeth  by  striking  a 
si»rin;:  with  the  finger. 

Jth.  ^jih)  n.  a  foremist  sail. 

Jig.  gig)  M.  a  light  dance. 

Jilt,  (jilt)  n.  a  woinnn  wito 
flirts:— r.  t.  to  trifle  in  love. 

Jiu^^Ie,  (jinir'gl)  V.  t.  or  t.  to 
sound  with  a  sharp  nohtc  » 
— »i.  a  clinking  sound  ;— m. 
jmgling,  anoiseasof  bells. 

Job,  (job)  n.  a  piece  of  work; 
a  spectilation ;— t'.  t.  or  i.  to 
work  by  contract ;  deal  hi 


poods  ( N«.  jobb'er,  dealer; 
wholesale  nfcrchant;  jobb'- 
erv,  official  corruption. 

Jockey,  (jok'*)  ».  one  who 
rides  or  deals  in  horse*  ;— 
V.  t.  to  cheat ;  to  trick. 

Jocose,  (jd'kus')  iM.  given  to 
jeitting  ;  merry  j  —  cut.  jo- 
edso'ly  J  joc'ularly.  with 
pleasantry  ;  —  a.  joc'ukir, 
10  cund,  lacetiouit;  upright- 
ly;—*».jocM/tw'i«y,  gayety. 

'og,  (jog)  V.  t.  or  f.to  puHh 
with  the  eltiow  ;  to  walk 
slowly  s— N.  a  slight  push. 

Joggle,  (jog'l)  V.  U  to  jostle. 

Join,  (join)  v.  (.  to  unite;  add; 
to  associate  or  link. 

Joiner,  (join'er)  n.  an  artisan 

Joint,  (j<)int)  n.  vnion  of 
bones  ;  a  knot ;  the  place 

•  where  things  join;  a  hmge; 
a  Ruam  ;  a  roast  of  meat ; 
—a,  jointlcd),  combined  ;■ 
shared  among  more  thun 
one ;  —  v.  t.  to  form  into 
lotnts  ;  to  divide  ;  —  ad. 
^oint'ly,  in  concert. 

Jomt-'.tock,  (joint'fctok)  «.  or 
a.  common  stock ;  capital 
divided  into  shares  to  form 
a  compuny  foruny  business 

Jointure.  Qmut'ur)  ».  an  ee- 
tatc  settled  on  a  wife  \—v. 
t.  to  settle  a  sum  en. 


Joist,  (joist)  n.  tlie  timbere  to 
which  flooring  or  laths  are 
or  mavbe  nuileil ;  n.joist'ing 

Joke.  (j6k)  n.  a  jest  i  raillery; 
».  f.  or  I.  to  jest ;  be  meriy. 

Jole,  (j5l)  n.  a  flsh's  head. 

Jolly  .(jot  li)o.  merry;  plump; 
rubutit  ;—ad.  jol'lily  ;— *«. 
jollity,  jol'linesii.  fun. 

Jolt,  (j6lt)  V.  I.  or  t.  to  shake 
witli  jerks  ;— n.  a  sndden 
shock  or  jerk  ;— a.  jolt'ing. 

Jostle,  (joiii)  V.  t.  to  push. 

Jut,  (jot)  n.  a  tittle  ;  a  point ; 
tlie  least  quantity  a<(8ign- 
able  ;— p.  t.  to  wnte  down 
bricflT ;— n.  jott'ing,  a  mcnv 
orandum  made  on  the  spot 

Journal,  (xur'vivX)  H.  an  ac- 
count oi  daily  transnctions; 
a  diary  ;  a  daily  paper,  etc. 

Journey,  (jur'ni)n.an  excur- 
sion ;  tour  }—F.t.  to  travel. 


Joumeyinnn,  (jur'ni-man)  ». 
a  woiknwit  at  a  trade. 

Joust,  (jowvt)  n.  a  tilt,  as  at 
a  tournament ;—».  jousf  er. 

Jove,  (j*v)  ».  Jupiter;  deity. 

Jovial,  (jO'vi-oli  a  merry; 
joyous ;  gay  ;  nappy  ;— oa. 
jo'vittlly ;— »i.  jovntlity 

Joy,  (joy  >  «•  gladness  :  hap- 
piness; rapture:  mirth:  the 
cause  of  joy ;  f .  1.  to  rejoice; 
mlj».  joy'ful,  jcM'^'ons,  glsd: 
merry  ;  cheerful  ;  exult- 
ing <  joy'lcsH,  sad;  \\n 
happy  ;  —  adrs.  joy'fully. 
ioy'ously:— MS.  joy'fulness, 
)oy'oui«ne»8.  happiness. 

Jubilant.  <  ju'bi-Lint>  a.  ut- 
tering sonn  of  triumph. 

Jubilee,  (jtilxi-l^  n.  a  pub- 
lic periodical  festivity. 

Judaism,  (ju'dd-isni)  ».  the 
religion  of  the  Jews. 

Judge,  (jnj)  M.  one  who  de- 
termines  catwes  in  court ; 
an  arbitrator ;  one  who  can 
decide  upon  tlie  merit  of 
anything ;  the  Supreme 
Being ;— I',  t.  and  /.  to  hear 
and  decide  ;  to  detect  the 
truth  ;  consider ;  form  or 
puss  an  o()inion  ;  distin- 
guish ;  sentence ;  censure. 

Judgment,  (juj'ment)  n.  sen- 
tence ;  optnion ;  faculty  by 
which  truth  is  elicite«l  ;  the 
reason  ;  taste  ;  condemna- 
tion: doom;  award  ;—iu. 
judgment -d«v>  the  day  of 
God's  final  judgment ; 
jndg'mevt-seftt,  place  of 
judgment ;  judge's  scat. 

Judicature.  (ju'di-k4-tur>  n. 
power  of  distributing  jus- 
tice by  legal  trial ;  juris- 
diction ;  a  tribunal :  —  n. 
and  a.  ju'dicatory.  a  court. 
Sec.',  distribution  of  justice. 

Judicial.  (ju-di>ih'al)  a.  |)er- 
taining  to  a  j:id*e  or  oourt. 
or  the  adnuDistration  of 
justice ;  established  by 
statute ;— I*,  judi'ciary,  the 
fudges  collectively  ;  a.  per- 
tniningto  the  courts  of  nw. 

Judicious,  (  jii-dJ»h'ns  )  a. 
prudent:  skillful;  rational: 


discreet :— orf.  judic'TousIy, 
Jug,  (jug)  H.  a  vessel  for  H- 

qnors.with  a  sweibngbody 

and  narrow  mouth. 
Juggle,  (jurn  r.  i.  to  play 

tncks  ;  n$.  jugglery,  jugg^ 

ling,  legerdemain  ;  kleigbt 
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Deficit  omne  quod  nascitur. — 
Everything  that  has  a  begin- 
ning comes  to  an  end — QuiN. 

Dies  iste,  quern  tamquam  extre- 


mum  reformidas,  cetemi  nata- 
lis  est. — This  day  which  thou 
fearest  as  thy  last  is  the  birth- 
day of  eternity. — ^SeNECA. 
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nf  hand ;  bufToonerj ;  act 
of  piMvingt.'iclu ;  iufrg'ler, 
a  ti'idci»h  fcllovr  f  a  cheat. 

Jugular,  (jdo'tct^-iar }  a.  be- 
Imigin^  to  the  thront. 

Juice,  (iits)  !».  the  up  of 
vpyctnoleM  I  fluids  of  am- 
inalH  ;—tt.  jurcinew,  succti- 
Icnce  :—«..; If rry.nK)i»t.  etc. 

Jujube,  (ju'jub)  ii.  a  pulpy 
iruit  ;  a  ttiiKte  or  lozenge. 

Julep.  ( jii'lep>  w.  n  liquor. 

July,  (ju-li)  n.  the  aevcnth 
month  of  the  year 

Jumble,  (jum'm)  v.  t.  to  mix 
m  a  disorderly  manner  5— 
It.  confused  mixture 

Jump,  (jump;  v.  t.  to  upring; 
forwnrd  orupward;  bound; 
\e»pi—o.t.  to  iMM  by  a  leap; 
skip  ;— A.  a  bound  ;  a  Icapi. 

Junction,  (jungk'fihun)  w. 
act  of  joining  ;  untoo. 

Juncture,  (j"'*Kl<'tfir)  n.  a 
joining ;  point  of  tune. 

June.  (jui\^  n.  sixth  month. 

Junele.  (jung'gl)  n.  a  thick 
clusterof  brui<h>rood. 

Junior,  (joon'yur)  a.  youn^ 
er;  inferior;— n.  oneyoung< 
er  or  less  advanced. 

Juniper,  (joo'ni-|>er)  n.  an 
evergreen  shrub  beaiiag 
bomes  lu  succesaioa. 


KALE,  (kfti)  n.  a  csbban. 

Kaleidoscope,  (ka-U'di>-«K6p) 
n.  an  optical  instrument 
which  exhibits  oWects  iu 
endless  varieties  of^colors. 

Katydid,  (ka'ti-did)  n.  an  in- 
sect named  for  its  cry. 

Kedgc,(kej)  n.  a  small  andior 
to  steady  a  ship. 

Keel,  (kel) «.  the  lower  tinv 
ber  of  a  ship; — i*.  t.  or  i.  to 
turn  with  keel  upwards;  to 
fall  down  and  turn  over. 

Keelson,  (kel'sun)  m.  timber 
over  a  ship's  keel. 

Keen,  (  ken  )  a.  pn>mpt ; 
eager  ;  sharp  ;  piercing  ; 
severe:  acute  of  mind;  pen- 
etrating: ad.  keeniy  .acute- 
ly; bitterly ;— n.  keen'neas, 
eagerness  ;  shnrpneu. 

Keep.  (k6p)  I.',  t.  to  preserve; 
save;  hold;  conceal  1  detain ; 
guard;  retiiin:  obey;— v.  t. 


Junk,  (jungfc)  n.  a  Chinese 
ship ;  old  ropes,  used  for 
making  mats,  or,  wh«n 
picked,  oakum  for  the 
sennis  of  i^liips;  hard  beef. 

Junket.  (jungk'et)is.B  atolen 
entertainment ;  any  sweet- 
meat ;— «.  t.  to  feast. 

Juno.  (ju'n6)  n.  a  heathen 
goddess  :  a  planet. 

Junto.  Qun't6)  n.  a  faction;  a 
select  body  of  political  con- 
spirators ;  a  cabal. 

Jupiter,  (ja'pi-ter)  n.  the 
chief  god  of  oagnn  Rome  ; 
the  laigest  of  the  planets. 

Jurat,  (JO'rat)  a.  one  under 
responsibility  of  an  oath. 

Juridical,  (  jO-rid-i-kal )  a. 
used  in  court*  of  law. 

Jurisdiction,  (j"^  -  "*  -  *k  '• 
shun)  a.  legal  authonly  ; 
extent  of  legal  power. 

Jurisprudence,  (ju-ris-prii'- 
dens)  a.  the  science  of  law. 

Jurist,  (ju'rist)  ii.  a  lawyer  \ 
one  versed  in  eivil  law. 

Jury,  (jQ'n)  n.  twelve  or 
more  persons  sworn  to  de- 
liver truth  on  evidence  in 
court;  a  committee  for  de- 
ciding prizes  ut  a  Fair; — n. 
ju'ror,  one  of  a  jury. 

Jury-maat,  (jii'n-UMut)  n.  a 


I  temporary  mast  in  a  riiip  ; 
•'rmleler^  a  temporary  one. 

Just,  (iust>a.  lawful :  exact; 
regitlar  ;  tme  ;  righteous  ; 
upright  i—ad.  accurntcly  1 
precisely;  barely  ;  all. 

Justice,  (jus'tn)  a.  giving  to 
every  one  his  due  ;  integ- 
rity ;  desert  ;  retribution  ; 
a  judge  ;  a  magirtnite. 

Justify,  <juH'ti-li>  V.  t.  to 
prove  er  show  to  be  just  or 
right  J  to  vindicate  ;  —  a. 
ju^'tiilable,  defensible;  ex- 
ensnhle  \—n.  justifica'tion, 
absolution  ;  a  pleo  of  suf- 
ficient reason  for:  support. 

Justly,  (justiDm/.  equitably; 
honetttiy  ;  h^r  right. 

Justness,  (jusrnes)  a.  con- 
formity to  truth;  equity. 

Jut,  (jut)  17. 1,  to  proicctt  uot 

Jute,  (jut>  a.  the  fiber  of  a 
plant,  used  for  coarse  bags, 
carpeting,  Ac.;  the  plant. 

Juvenescent,  (jn-ven-es'ent> 
a.  becomingyoung;— a.  ju- 
venes'ccnce,  youth. 

Juveuilp,(jiVve-nil)<t.young; 


K 


to  remain  in  any  position 
or  state  ;  to  last  or  endure ; 
to  adhere  :— n.  stronghold  t 
— »».  keep'er,  one  who  pro- 
tects; keep'ing,  care; food; 
just  proportion  :  harmony. 

Keepsake,  (kcpx^k)  a.  a  to- 
ken of  remembrance ;  gift 

Keg.  (keg)  a.  a  small  cask. 

Kelp,  (kein)  n.  the  ashes  of 
sea-wrack,  used  for  glass. 

Ken,  (ken)  r.  t.  to  see  and 
recognize  at  a  distance  ;  to 
know  ;  to  understand  :— n. 
reach  of  knowledge  or  siglit 

Kennel,  (ken'el)  n.  a  cot  for 
dogM  ;  a  pack  of  hounds  1 
the  hole  of  a  fox,  ftc.;  a 
haunt :  a  gutter  ;— u.  1.  to 
lodge  m  a  kennel,  as  a  dog; 
r.  t.  to  confine  in  a  kennel. 

Kerchief,  fker'chif)  u.  any 
loose  cloth  used  in  dress. 

Kernel,  (kern  el)  n.  the  seed 


puerile  ;  —  a.  ju'venil'ity 

youthf  ulnesa;  fight  style. 

Juxtaposition,   (JUKS  -  ta-  pA- 


zish'un)    a.    nearness    iB 
place ;  contiguity. 


of  a  p»ilpy  fniH ;  anything 
in  a  husk  or  shell ;  heart. 

Kersey,  (kcr'zi)  a.  a  coarse 
clotfi  ;  —  a.  Kerseymere*, 
cloth  of  the  finest  wools. 

Kestrel,  (kes'trel)  a.  a  falcon 
like  the  sparrow  hawk. 

Kettle,  (kerl)  a.  a  metal  ves- 
sel for  boiling  water. 

Key,  (ke)  a.  un  apparatus  to 
fasten  8n<l  open  locks:  the 
top  or  middle  stone  of  tfn 
arch,  called  the  keystone  ; 
the  fundaincntil  note  of  a 
piffce  of  music  ;  a  lever  to 
produce  inusitral  notes ; 
that  which  explains  a  in>-s- 
tery;  n  bro'<  of  answers  to 
exei-cisrs,  etc. ;— a.  keyed' ; 
Icu'notc,  a  political  cry. 

Kink,  (kik)  n.  a  blow  with 
the  foot ,— 1-.  t.  to  strike 
with  the  foot ;  to  show  op- 
position ;— n.  kicking. 
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Delibeirando  srqje  pent  occasio. 
The  opportunity  is  of  tea  lost  by 
.   deliberating. — SvRUS. 
]>um  defiberatnus  quando  inci- 


piendum,  iocipere  Jam  senim 
fit. — Whilst  we  deiiberate 
about  beginning,  it  is  already 
too  late  to  beg:in. — Quintil. 
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Kid.  (kid) «. »  youni;  goat. 

Kidnap,  (kid  nap)  v.  t.  Ic 
stVitK  ns  n  human  hein^  :— 
n.  kid'nA|^>eer,  child  tht«f. 

Kidney,  <ki(Vrti)  «.  o«e  of 
two  tinUen«d  frlaod»  <m 
ettli«r  «(le  of  the  kmis, 
whic.'i  si-crete  the  urine. 

Kill,  (kil)  V.  t.  to  t4af ;  put  to 
deuth  ;  quell  :  deaden;— a. 
Atl'UfHK  danjTeroo*  to  life  ; 
iiettrtrlineakinic  ;  elleetive  ; 
— «.  adepn^nagot  life;— «. 
htjer,  a  destroyer,  etc. 

Kiln',  (kilnj  m.  an  oven  to 
d  ly  orjiurn  bricks  Ja«e,  *c. 

Kilr,  (kilt; «.  a  petticoat. 

Kiittlio.  (kiin'lxi)  n.  bent. 

Kin,  (kin>  m.  kindi«d  ;  rela- 
tion ;  wlativej* ;  affinity  ;— 
a.  Im-trf-i,  contseninl ;  re- 
lated;—*, relationship:  rel- 
atives ;  fnraiUctt;  kinnfolk. 

Kind,  (kind)  n.  mrt  or  spe- 
cies ;  D-Jtnrc  ;  style  ;  eliar- 
aieter  ;  natunil  Mute  ,  pro- 
duce {  —  a.  i^ood  ;  tender  » 
oblipn;^  ;  favor«M«  ;  —  tut. 
i«R</'4eeM,  IvKfittte-*,  be- 
»eirolenco ;  favor  ;  ben  ir- 
mly i—adjftt.  ktntf  htarfca, 
ixHiVbj^  mild  :  bland  ;  nat- 
ural ;  *»/..AtM<i'lff,  obligingly 

Kindle,  (km'dlj  r./.  tu«etoB 
fire;  iiifiiimc:  provoke;  ex- 
nttf  to  action:  a.  kind'ling. 

Kine,  (km )  m.  /V.  in  B.,  cowh. 

Kint;,  (king)  n.  a  monarch  ; 
chief  piece  in  chess  ;  a 
card:— H.  Aim ^ Worn, ;rovern- 
inent;  ft  rerton;  oneof  the 
thi-ee  ernnd  divi.x»onH  of 
Nat.  lust.,  aniinttl,  vege- 
table or  mineral ;— o.or«(/. 
kingly,  noble  ;  royal. 

Kink,  (kuisk)  «.  the  twist  of 
a  rope  spontaneously  form- 
ed : — r.  t.  to  twiH*  ;  siiaK. 

Kinsfolk.  (kinz'Cok^  «.  rela- 
tioas ;  kinsmen  ;  kindred. 

Kipper,  (kip'er)  ».  a  salmon 
split,  saltra  and  dried. 

Kirk,  (kerk>  u.  a  church. 

Kirtle,  (keKtl)  «  a  gown 

Kiss,  Ous}  H.  a  salute  with 
the  Iijw ;— r  t.  tasnlute  with 
the  lips  :  to  tourh  gently  : 
to  treat  with  fondness  *— n. 
or  n.  ktsifivq^  n  manifestiof 
afToctton.  with  the  tips. 

Kistvaen.  ( ktst'v4n  )  ».  in 
arc/iaol  ancient  sepulchre 
of  three  stoiicn  set  edge- 

!•  wiae,  witJi  a  sdnne  cover 


Ktt,  (kit>  N.  a  small  Ash-tub  t 
the  outflt  of  a  mechanic. 

Kitchen,  (kich'eu)  n.  a  room 
for  cooking  food,  ftc. 

Kite,  ( kit )  M.  a  rapaciotM 
hawk  or  person ;  a  paper 
toy  for  flying  in  the  air. 

Kitten,  (kit'n)  m.  young  cat. 

Klejitoiiiaiiia  (kKp-to-mi'- 
ni-a)  n.  a  lUorotd  impulse 
or  toa;nng  desire  to  steal. 

Kaah,  (nabi  t*.  C.  to  gmb.  &e. 

Knack.  (uak)M.  dexterity  ;— 
H.  Lniek-kHackM.  tnfles;  toys 

Knapsack,  (  nap'sak  )    n.   a 
soldier's  or 
tnivcller'a 
cari>et  bag. 

Knarled.  (nii^- 
Id  )  knuriy, 
(  uurl'i ;  a. 
knotty  as 
wood;  twist- 
ed i—M.  knurL,  a  knot 

Kimve,  <n&r>  u. «  fahje,  de- 
ceitful fellow;  «  villain  ; 
one  of  ft  cet  of  playing 
cartls,  with  a  picture  of  a 
servant.  &c.:—N.  knaVcnr. 
dishonesty ;— a.  VnaViKtv, 
fraud u ten t^ar/.  knavishlv 

KrcmL,  (lied)  V.  t.  to  work 
and  press  flour  intodough. 

Knee  (n§)M.Hic  joiutof  the 
Icfj  with  the  thigh  .  any- 
tiling  in  shape  of  the  knee 
whcu  bi'nt? — a.  kneed 
having  angular  joints  :— n 
knoc'pnn,  the  round  bone 

Kneel  .(n?l)  »•  i.to  bend,  fall 
or  rest  on  the  knees 

KnelL<iiel)M.  the  Hound  of 
a  bell ;  funeral  tolhng 

Knew.  (nii);irf^.  of  Know 

Knife,  (nil>  n.  on  mstruiitont 
for  ctittiHg  \—pl.  knives. 

Knight,  (nit)  m.  a  title  <  a 
pieoc  used  in  the  game  of 
chess  I— 0(/  ami  a.  knighf 
l3',  chivalrous :  brave 

Knight-ernuit,  (uit-er  ant)ii. 
a  povnis  knight;  k>vcr 

Knit,  (nit)  i<.  /.  to  unite,  as 
threads  with  needles  ;  to 
cause  to  grow  tr>gcttier :  to 
tMrcoine  intuiintcly  intei'- 
wovcn,  OS  the  ties  of 
friendship ;— n.  knitt'uig.  n 
drawing  together,  as  of  tha 
brows,  junction:  the  form- 
ing of  iifitwork  ;  hn'tfhip- 
nefillfs,  two  wires  used  in 
knitting,  as  worsted  or 
thread  into  Btockuigs,  &c 


Kflob.  (nob)  n.  a  knot:  a  pro- 
tuberance :  a  boli;  handU- 

Knobby,  (nobi)  «.  full  of 
knob«  :  i-ery  gmnd  ( Jfff.). 

Knock, (nok)  v.  i.or  C  to  hit. 
atnke  ;  daf^h  ^— a.  a  bk)W  ; 
a  rap ;— «s.  ktiock'er,  one 
who  raps  :  the  hammer  of 
a  door  ;  knocking,  a  bent- 
ing  ;  a  rap  ;  — o,  knock' 
kneid,  having  Vnees  that 
touch  in  walking. 

Knoll  (not)  It.  a  httle  hiU. 

Knop,  (nop)  n.  a  knob  ;  bud. 

Knot,  (not)  n.  a  fic  ;  a  union 
of  threads-  Ac,  by  tying ;  a 
difficulty :  a  cluster ;  the 
part  of  a  tree  where  a 
branch  shootsout;  a  nbbon 
bow ;  an  enaulct :  nont.,  a 
division  oi  the  log-ltne  ;  a 
viile  i—v.  t.  to  form  knots; 
to  unite  closeiy  ;— i.'.'  t.  to 
knit  knots  for  a  fnngc:— a. 
knott'y.  hard ;  inti-uate. 

Knout,  (nowt)  h.  a  whip  with 
knotted  lashes  used  in  Rus- 
siH  to  punish  offenders. 

Know.ui6)c.  <.(;in»t.  knew; 
pp  known]  to  undc:'8tand; 
perceive  ;  n-oognize;  be  a«- 
survd  of;  be  acquainted 
with  ;  -  a.  know'ing,  un* 
dei  standing ;  intelligent ; 
skillful  c  cunning  ;  —  oui. 
know'ingly,  purposely. 

Knowledge,  (nol  cj)  a.  clear 

i perception  :  tliat  which  is 
cno  w  n  i  I  n  formation ;  learn- 
ing :  skill  in  anything. 

Knuekle.(niik1)a.a  joint  of 
the  fingers :— »  t.  to  sub- 
mit m  contest ;  to  vteld. 

Koran,  (kd'ran)  a.  Moham- 

'    medan  Scriptures. 

Kraal,  (kral)  m.  African  huts. 

Kniller,  (krurer)  a  curled 
cake  baked  in  fat. 

Ku-klux.  (koo'klux)it.  mid- 
Bight  nudei-8  in  the  South, 
ytna  attack  in  disguise, 
and  persecute  those  who 
oppose  their  poUtical  or 
social  notions,- a.  pert.  to. 

Kyanize,  (ki'an-iz)  v  t.  to 
prcbcrVe  wo<»d  by  iinincrs- 
uig  it  In  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  etc.  ;— '• 
lyaim'uig.  application  of 
K>'aji  's  process  for  prevcnt- 
inc  tlie  decay  of  tinit>er, 
which  consists,  so  to  ipaaitf 
in  ptckling  it  with  a  su^ 
able  decoction. 
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Degeneres  animos  timor  arguit. 
Fear  is  the  proof  of   a  degen- 
erate mind.— Virgil. 
Doctrina  sed  vim  promovet  insit- 


am. — Instruction  enlarges  .the 
natural  powers  of  the  mind. 
E  pluribus  unum. — From-  many, 
one — Motto  of  U.  S. 
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LA,  n&)  n.  a  tiote  in  mmle. . 

La.  (law)  ex.  look  I  indeed  I 

Label,  (la'bel)  n.  a  slip  of 
■writing.  Sec,  tied  to  any- 
thing, to  denote  ita  con- 
tents, ftc. ;  r.  ^  affix  labels. 

Lnbcllum,  (la-hel'lum)  n.  in 

•  60/.,  the  pendulous  petal  of 
the  orchlfi  family  \  a  lip. 

Lnbial,  (la'bl-nl)  a.  pertain- 
ing to  the  lips;— n.  a  sound 
uttered  by  the  lips  x—ai/Js. 
iabiodcnt'al,  pronounced 
both  by  the  lips  and  teeth  : 
la'biatc,  lipped,  08  plants.^ 

Labor.  (I&'bur)  ».  work:  toil; 
pains;  duties;— r.  «.  or  t.  to 
work;  to  toil;  to  take  pain«; 
to  rollnnd  pitch,  as  a  ship; 
— o.  laliored,  prolix  *  tedi- 
ously done ;— ».  la'boier. 

Laboratory,  ( lab'or-a-tor-i)  n. 
a  chemist's  workxoom,  tec 

Laborious^  (In-bO'ri-us)  a. 
diligent  m  work;  toilsome; 
—ad.  labo'riously. 

Laburnum,  (In-bur'num)  n. 
a  sninll  tree  bcnring  beauti- 
ful yellow  flowei-s. 

Labyrinth,  (Inb'i-rinth)  n.  n 
place  full  of  windings;  a 
maze;  an  incxt;icnble  dif- 
ficultjr  ;— a.  iHbynnth'ine, 
winding  ;  intricntc. 

Loc,  (Ink)  n.  a  renin  givinjr  a 
fine  dye:  in  E.  Ind.  money. 

Lace.  (liH)n.  wo'k  composed 
of  threads  :  n  cord;— «.  lie'- 
inj;.  a  fastening  through 
eyelet-holes  ;— y.  t.  to  trim 
vith  lace;  fasten;  a.Iaced; 
fitrait-ktcert,  bigoted. 

Lacerate,  (las'er-fit)  v.  t.  to 
tear  ;  to  rend  ;  to  afflict. 

Laceration,  (los-cr-iVshuD)  n. 
act  of  tearing  ;  a  rent. 

Lachrymal,  (lak'rl-mal')  a. 
secretin*  or  conveying 
tears  ;  lach'rymaru,  con- 
taining tears ;  lncli'ritm:)sc^ 
full  of  or  shedding  U-ars. 

Lack,  (lak)  i'.  /.  or  i.  to  need; 
to  want :  to  be  destitute  ;— 
n.  want;  destitution;  need. 

Lackaday.  (lak-ft-d&')  int. 
alas  I  the  day  »— a.  Iwdcft- 
dai'sical,  sentimentaL 

Lackey,  (lak'i)  n.  a  meniaL 


Laconic,  (la-konlk;  a.  brtef  t 
pithy:  expressive;— ae/.  la> 
con'ically,  shortly  ;  con- 
cisely  5  —  ».  Inc'onism,  a 
sententious  style  or  phrase. 

Lacquer,  (Ink'er)  n.  varnish 
mnde  of  Uk  and  alcohol. 

Lacteal,  (lak'te-al)  a.  per* 
taining  to  or  conveying 
milk  or  chyle  ;— m.  one  of 
the  absorbents  of  the  in- 
testines which  ca-TV  the 
chyle  to  tlie  thoracic  duct!<i 
— «.  lactetTceni  or  lacUfcr- 
OU3.  producing  or  bearing 
milk  or  white  juice. 

Lad.  (lad)  n.  a  hoy  ;  a  youth. 

Ladder,  (lad'  r)  n.  a  frame 
with  rounds  for  ^teps. 

Lade,  (lud)  w.  /.  to  load  ;  to 
throw  out,  as   water  ;- ». 


lad'ing,  lo-id;carg<);frcisht 

Ladle,  rad'l)  n,  a  dipper. 

Lady,  (la'di)  «.  a  well-bred 
Woman  ;  \  title  of  respect ; 
—a.  l.i'dy-like,  genteel ; 
soft  ;  delicate  ;— tm.  /aV/.v- 
tore,  a  swecthe.'irt ;  Ja'dij- 
biTiL  a  pretty  little  beetb. 

Lag,  (la^r)  c.  1.  to  ove  slow- 
ly  I  to  delay  1  to  loiter »— a. 
lagg'ard,  slow  j  backward  I 
— n.  one  who  stays  behind  I 
nn  idler  ;— ad.  lagg'ingly. 

Lagoon,  (la-coon')  n.  a  boa 
ma:-sh  ;  a  shallow  pond. 

Lain,  (14n)  pp.  of  Lik  .-  Zrn'cf, 
ftp.  of  Lay;  water-lined. 

Lair,  (l&r)n«  the  bed  or  re- 
treat of  a  wild  beast. 

I^aity,  (la'i-ti)  n.  the  people. 

Lake  (lak)  n.  a  body  of  water 
snrrounjled  by  land. 

Lamb,  (lam)  n.  a  young 
sheep  ;  one  innocent  nnd 
^entlo  as  a  lamb  ;  the  Sav- 
iour of  the  world  t—v.  1.  to 
bringforthyoung.os  sheep; 
n.  lumb'kin.  a  little  lamb; 
—a.  lambiike,  gentle. 

Lambent,  (lam'beht)  a.  plav- 
iug  over  the  surface;  nick- 
enug,  as  a  flame  ;  gliding. 

Lame,  (lam)  a.  unsound  in 
a  limb;  unsatisfactory ;  Kn- 

Scrfect ;— t'.  t.  to  cripple  or 
isable  i—ad.  lame'Iy.  im- 
perfectly ;— n.  lame'ness. . 


Lament,  (UMnenf)  v.t.  or  L 
to  WMp ;  raoam  :  deplore; 
—a.  sorrow  expressed  in 
cries  I  a  mournful  bnljad  ; 
— n.  lom'en table,  sad;  to  lie 
regretted  ;—adn».  lam'ent- 
ably,  lomenfingly,  with 
Bor.'ow  ;-^i.  lam'entation. 
sorrow  ;  cries  of  grief. 

Lamina,  (lam'i-na)  ji.  a  thin 
layer  or.cont  lying  over  an- 
other ;—pL  lam'nio! ;— a. 
lam'inat«  (ored),  in  thm 
plates,  one  over  another. 

Lammas,  (  lam'mas )  n.  the 
first  day  of  August. 

Lamp,  (lamp) ».  a  light.  Ace. 

Lampblack,  (lamp'blak)  u.  a 
fine  soot  from  smoke. 

Lampotm.  (lam-ponn')  n.  a 
personal  satire  i  —  v.t,  to 
abuse  wi|h  written  satire. 

Lamprev,  Oam'pre)  n.  aflah 
resembling  the  eeL 

Lance,  (lans)  n.  a  anear ;— v. 
t.  to  open  with  a  icmoet  o* 
Uood-letting  instrument ; 
—a.  lan'ceolate,  tapering; 
shaped  like  a  lance  or  leaf. 

Land,  ( land  )  n.  ground ; 
country;  region  ;  soil;  real 
estate  ;  ^  nation ;— v.  t.  or 
i.  to  put  pr  come  on  shore ; 
—jtpr.  and  ir.^land'ing,  act 
of  going  on  shore  or  a  place 
to  land  on  ;  a  reston  astair- 
case  where  the  steps  turn  ; 
—jyp.  and  a.land'cd,>iet  on 
shore ;  consisting  in  hmd^ 

I^ndlfldy,  (land  la-di)  n.  the 
mistress  of  an  inn  <  lessor 
of  property  ;— n.  land'lord. 

LandlocK,  (land'lok)  v.  t.  to 
inclose  by  land,  as  a  Inke. 

Landmark,  ( land'niark )  it. 
mark  of  bounds  to  land; 
an  object  on  land  to  guide 
seamen  ;   a  mental  guide. 

Land-offlce.dand'of-is)  71.  of- 
fice to  sell  public  land. 

Landscape,  (lund'skap)  n.  A 
prospect  of  a  portion  of 
land;  picture  of  scenery. 

Landslip,  (land'slip)  n.  land 
eliding  down  a  mountain, 

Landwehr,  (l&nd'wir)  n.  ttti, 
German  organization  or 
citizen-eoldiers  or  mUitia. 
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Death  and  love  are  Ihe  two  wings 

which  bear  man  from  earth  to 

Heaven. — Michael  Angelo. 

£  duobus  malis  minimum  eiigen- 


dum  (est). — Of  two  evils  choose 
the  least. 
Ex  necessitate    rei. — From  the 
necessity  of  the  case. 
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Lane,  ()&n)  n.  n  nnrrow  pas- 
6:i«e,  road  or  sti-evt. 

Langtiuge,  Clang'gwAj)  n.  hu- 
ninn  bpeecli;  czpreKSion  of 
ideas  or  f  eeKngh  i  poetry. 

Lnngind,  (  laiig  '  gwid  )  a. 
weak ;  fnint  :  klugj^sh  ; 
spiritlesR; — ad  lairgiiidly; 
ta.  lan'guidncM.kluwnesii; 
lang'uoi\  fuintiieHH  ;  Iumi- 
tudc:  dullntfM  :  boftnesa. 

Lnnguifli,  (Inng'switNh)  v.  i. 
to  droop  :  tu  pine  :  to  lose 
vigor;  tu  h«coiu«  dull,  as 
trade  ;  to  look  at  tenderly  ; 
—a.  Ian  •  gui«hing  ;  —  ad, 
Ian  *  guishnigly,  weakly  : 
meltiiigly  ;— n.  Inn'suUh- 
tncnt.  tenderness  of  Took. 

Lanifcrous.(lan-if'£r-UA)  Ian- 
igerous,  ( lan-ij'cr>us )  a. 
MOol-bcarlng.aK  sheep. 

Lank,  (langkxi.  thin  ;  loo»e. 

I>nntci-n,  (lant'em)  n.  a  c*ie 
or  cage  for  a  light. 

Lanyards,  ( lan'yardx  ;  n.  a 
rope  to  secure  an3;thing. 

Lap,  (lap)  /<.thc  loo«c  paitof 
Clothes,  Sce.x  a  flap  ;  tho 
knees  ;  a  fold  ;  —  ».  t.  to 
by  over  or  on  ;  to  wrap  5  to 
lick  with  the  tongue  ;— >m. 
lopel',  the  par.t  of  tltc  breast 
of  a  cont  whicli  laps  over 


the  facing  ;  lanjt'et,  a  litUe 
flap  ;—a./a;»;xrrf'.  joined  on. 

Lapidary,  Clap'i-dar-i)  it.  one 
who  cuts  and  deals  in  pre> 
cious  stones  ;— a.  engraved 
upon  stone;  -a.  lapides'- 
cent,  hardening  into  stone. 

Lapse,  (laps)  r.  1.  to  slip  ; 
slide  ( to  fnil  toanother :  to 
pass  by  deprccs  »  fall  from 
virtue  ;  fail  in  duty;— ».  a 
slip  :  a  gliding  or  passing  ; 
afaihngin  duty;  a.Iapscd'. 

Lapstone,(lop'tit<Sn)N.  a  shoe- 
maker's  stone  or  anvU. 

Larboard.  (Iar'b6rd>  h.  MU 
hand  Mdc  of  a  vessel. 

I<iirrony,  fldr'sen-i)  n.  theft 

L;inh.  (15rch)n.  a  pine-tree. 

L-iiYt.  (lard)  n.  the  melted  fat 
of  swino  ;  —  r.  t.  to  stuff 
with  pork  :  fatten  ;  mix. 

Lnnler.  (lard'er)  it.  a  place 
where  meat.  &c..  is  kept. 

Large,  (larj)  a.  bulky ;  lonr; 
wide  ;  extensive  1  abund- 
ant:—a</.  larye'Iy ;  n.  large'- 
ness.— ^t  toivf*. without  re- 
straint; unconflned;  iully; 
a.  Ittrge-Jtearfed,  generous 


Largess,  (larj'es)  it.  a  gift. 

Lark,  (l&rk)  n.  a  small  sing- 
ing bird  ;  a  youth  whogoes 
a  courting,  or  on  a  spree:— 
r.  t.  to  have  a  jnlly  time. 

Larkspur,  (lark'sper)  n.  a 
pcrenniil  tlowenng  plant 

Larrup.(lar'rup)  v.  f.  to  beat 

L'lrum.  Hur'nin)  u.  alarm. 

Larva,  (lar'vu)  ii.  an  insect 
in  a  cuterpillur  xtntc. 

Larvnx.  (ltti-'i»igk»)  n.  the 
windpipe  ;  the  tliroiit. 

Lahcivions,  (las-siv'i-u^)  a. 
wanton  ;  lewd  ;  lustful. 

I4i«h.  (lash)  w.  the  th«)ng  of 
a  whip  ;— r.  t.  to  strike  ;  to 
bind  fast  ;  tosatiriice  ;— w. 
lash'iiig.  whipping:  a  rope- 
Lass.  (laK)  n.  a  nuiacn. 

Lassitu(I^.(lnK'i-t'';d)  ;i.  weak- 
ness ■  weiriness  ;  Innguo'. 

I<ahso  (las'ii^)  M.  a  rope  with 
a  noose:— r.  t.  to  catch  wild 
hor«es,  Scc.;—fwr.  las'sding 

Last  llaKt)  a.  lut'est  ;  hiud- 
most ;  utnioi>t ;  mt-ancst:— 
f.f.  to  continue:  to  endure; 
— ad.  finall3-  t—ad.  lasfly, 
in  the  last  place  ?— «.  form 
to  shape  a  shoe  ;—a.  Imi'iug^ 
durable;  fixed; acf  lastingly 

Latch,  (lach)  u.  the  cntcli  of 
a  door;— f.  t.  to  fasten  with 

Latchet,  (lach'et)  «.  a  lace  6r 
buckle  for  a  shoe. 

Late.  (I4t)  a.  [conp.  Urer  ; 
sufierl.  I&t'est  J  coming  after 
the  usual  time :  slow  ;  not 
long  past  ;  towards  the 
close  ;  deceased  i—ad.  far 
in  the  day  or  night  :  un- 
seasons  bl  v ;  late'ly ,  not  long 
ago ;— ».  late'ncss. 

Latent,  (I4'tent)  a.  hidden  ; 
secret  ;  unseen  ;  not  yet 
manifest,  as  heat  not  felt. 

I>>itcnil.  (lat'er-al)  a.  from  or 
in  the  direction  of  the  side; 
—ad.  lat'erally,  sidelong. 

Lath,  (lath)  n.  a  strip  of  wood 
to  support  plaster  ;— v.  t. 
to  cover  with  laths. 

Lathe.  (lAth)  n.  a  machine  for 
turning  and  shaping  arti- 
cles of  wood,  metal,  etc. 

Lather,  (lath'cr)  m.  froth  of 
soap  and  water  1  sweat  ;— 
V.  f.  to  spread  with  lather. 

Latin,  Hat'inj  n.  the  ancient 
language 01  tAe  i.omans;— 
.  V.  i.  larinize.  to  use  Latin 
words  or  termioMtions. 

Latitude.   (Uiri-tAd)  n.  dia- 


tance  from  the  equator  ; 
breadth  ;  scope  of  thought 
or  expression  ;  freedom 
fn>m  restraint ; — «<(/«.  laii- 
tu'dinal,  relating  to  Itti- 
tude;  having  large  extent ; 
I  ititudina'rian.unconAned: 
flighty;— n.  one  who  is  lax 
in  religious  opinions. 

Latten,  (laren)  tt.  tinned 
iron  pliite;  sheet  tin ,  bron  ze 

Latter,  (lut'er)  a.  laal  of  two; 
recent  i—wh  latterly.  ^ 

Lattice,  (lat'is;  n.  net-work 
ol  cross  bars; — r.  I.  to  form 
into  o|>en  work;  a.  crossed. 

Lund,  (tawd)  i>.  t.  to  extol;  to 
praise  ;  ~  o^j*.  laiid'able. 
commendable  ;  laud'titory, 
cxprPKsing  praise;— m.  that 
M-hii-h  contains  pmise;— ar/. 
laud  ably,  deserving  praise. 

Laudanum,  (lawd'a-num^  n. 
tincture  of  opium. 

Lnugit,  (lei)  ••'.  (.  to  manifest 
mirth  ;  to  be  gay  ;-.•».  ex- 

EiChHion  of  mirth  x-^adjt. 
tugh  '  able,  ludicroui;  ; 
laugh'itig.  mirthful  ;— at/, 
laughingly,  in  a  noerry 
way:  M*-. Intiqh'mg-Mockt  an 
object  of  ridicule  :  laugh'* 
ter,  noise  of  laughing 

Launch,  (lansh)  v.  t.  to  slide 
into  water  ;  to  send  forth, 
as  a  blow,  ftc. :— m  .  sliding 
of  a  ship  into  water. 

Laundry.  ( lawn'dri  )  ».  a 
room  where  clothes  are 
washed  ;— m.  Inua'dreftt. 

laurel,  (law'rel)  m.  the  bay 
tree,  uped  by  the  ancients 
for  making  lionorary 
wreaths;— M.  or  n.  lau'reate, 
crowned  M'ith  honor,  as  a 
popular  or  favored  poet. 

Lava.  (Iftva)n.  melted  mat- 
ter flowing  from  a  volcano, 
but  hard  when  cool. 

Lave,  <]iv)  V.  t.  to  bathe:— 1». 
lav'ntory,pl:ice  fo*-  washing 

Lav«nder.  (Iav'en-<le-)  n.  an 
odoriferous  plant.  &c. 

Lavish,  (lav  ish)  r.  t.  to  scat- 
ter  pi-of  usely  ;  to  waste  :— 
a.  prodigal  ;  cxtravngant : 
wild  -.—ad.  laViKhly  .— ». 
lav'ishnesf,  wastefulness. 

Law.  (law)  n.  rule  of  action  : 
statute:  decree:  establiithed 
usage  ;  that  which  rules  ; 
order  ;  —  a.  lawful,  con- 
formable to  law  :  legal  ; 
rightful  \—ad.  Uw'f ully  ;— 
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Ense  petit  placidam  sub  libertate 
quietum. — With  the  sword  she 
seeks  a  quiet  place  under  lib- 
erty.— Motto  of  Mass. 


Eodem  animo  beneficium  debe- 
tur,  quo  datur.— A  benefit  is 
estimated  according  to  the 
mind  of  the  giver. — Seneca. 
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M.  law'fulntss  :— n*.   Uw*- 

Jer.'one  whopractisealaw; 
iw'aiiit,  resort  to  law;  liti- 
Eition  ;  laio'ffirer,  a  legis- 
tor  ;— a.  law'it»,  illegal. 
—liff-tfiws,  the  rules  or  reg> 
ulations  of  a  society,  etc. 

Lawn,  (lawn)  R.  ornaincutal 
grounds  ;  fine  linen. 

Lax,  (laks)  a.  loose  ;  vagne  t 
slack ;  loone  in  the  bowels ; 
— iw.  lax'ncss,  lax'ity,  want 
of  exactness  ;  not  ittnct  in 
morals  or  diMipline  :  lax- 
o'tion.  state  of  oeing  loose 
or  plHckened;— a.  lax'ativc, 
relieving  eo«tiveneiis  ;— 1». 
a  purgative  medicine. 

Lay,  (f«l>  V.  t.  to  put ;  to 
place  ;  to  apply  ;  to  calm  ; 
to  appease ;  to  seat  or  beat 
down  ;  recline  ;  impose  t 
charge  ;  present  ;  wnger  ; 
to  produce  eggs:— n.  o  song; 
a  poem  ;— a.  pert,  to  laity. 

Lnyer,  (lo'er)  »i.  a  stratum :  a 
shoot  laid  for  propagutiou  : 
—H.  Uy'ering,  as  plants. 

Lazar,  (lA'zni)  n.  one  with  a 
nauceuus  dixense  ;— n.  laz- 
aret'to.  n  pent  house. 

Lazy,  (i&'zi)  a.  sluggish  ;  in* 
active;  xlotliful: «'/.  In'zily, 
indolently  :— h.  iHX'inexs. 

I«cn,  i\6)  n.  meadow  ;  plain. 

LeHch.  (lech)  v.  /.  to  wash,  nw 
fthhes,  by  pei eolation  ;— n. 
wood  ashes  for  lye  i—n. 
leuch'ed.  wiuhrd.  n»  ashes. 

Lead,  (led)  n.  a  soft  metal  ; 
a  plummet  ;— ?*.  /.  to  sepa- 
rate lines  with  l<>ads  in 
printing;  to  cover  with  lead 

Lead.  (led)  r.  t.  or  i.  to  go 
belore  :  guide  ;  induce  : 
allure  :  to  puHit  ;  to  have  a 
tendency  ;  —  o.  leading, 
principal;  most  inflnentini; 
—  H.firKt  place;  precedence; 
direction  :  guiaance. 

Leaden,  (led'n^  a.  consisting 
of  lead  :  dull  :  heavy. 

Leader,  (led>r)  ».  one  who 
leads  :  leading  editorial. 

Leaf,  (Ief>  n.  part  of  a  plant; 
two  pages  ol  a  book  ;  part 
of  a  table.  Ac.  ;  anything 
beaten  thin  as  a  leaf  ;— «."•. 
leaflet,  a  Kuiali  leaf  ;  leaf* 
•ge,the  shades  of  trees;  sea- 
son of  leaves  ;— a.  leaf'v, 
full  of  leaves  .-^n.  le^fi. 
ness;— <!//;«.  lefifhw,  with- 
out leaves  ;  leavetr,  fur- 


nished with  leaves  ^-r.  i, 
leaf,  to  put  forth  leave*. 

League,  (Ug)  n.  alliance  ; 
union  ;  '.i  miles,  or  nearly 
S)i  nautical  miles;— v.  t.  to 
unite  fur  mutual  interest 
or  co-operation,  as  states  or 
individuals  ;— <i.  leagued'. 

Leak,  (lek)  n.  a  crack  that 
admits  fluid  to  pass  t—v.  i. 
to  let  fluid  in  or  out  ;— m. 
leak'age,  that  which  entem 
or  escai)e8  by  leaking  :— a. 
leak'y,  nutclo^e:  wasteful. 

Lean.  (ISn)  a.  thin:  slender; 
N.  flesh  without  fat ;  poor  : 
— ad.  lean'ly ;— H.lean  ncss; 
—V.  I.  to  bend;  rest  on:  in- 
cline towards  x—ppr.  and  n. 
lean'iug,  inclination;  bent. 

Leap,  (lep)  v.  t.  to  »pring  ; 
bound;  rush  ',—h.  a  jump  ; 
— n.  leap-year,  every  4th 
year,  whicn  udds  one  day. 

Learn,  Clem)  t*.  i.  or  t.  to  gam 
knowledge  or  skill  ;  —  a. 
learn'ed.  versed  in  science 
and  literature  :— »w.  learn'- 
ing,  acquired  knowledge  ; 
erudition ;  learn'er.  student 

Lease.  (l£s)  n.  a  letting  for 
hire  :—v.  t.  to  let  for  we  ;- 
n*.  les.<iee.  (le««Ve^  one  to 
whom  u  lease  is  given:  Ics'- 
nor,  one  wliogrttnt^alease. 

Leasehold,  (lex'hdld)  n.  a 
tenure  held  by  contract. 

LcaHh,(l$«h)  n.  a  line;  v.  t.  tie 

]^eaiit,(le.«t)  a.  or  wl.  smallest 

I<eathcr,  (Icth'tr)  n.  the  skin 
of  an  animal  dieesed;  a.  (or 
Irath'erti)  of  or  like  le:ther 

Leave,  (lev)  n.  jpermiesion  : 
libeity  ;  a  parting :— r.  t.  to 
quit ;  forsake;  delist:  stop; 
allow  to  remain ;  to  refer  for 
decision  ;  have  rcmaininz 
at  death  ;  bequeath:— h.  pi. 
hav'itta*.  tntsh  ;  refuse. 

Leavrn.(lev'n)M.thc  ferment 
which  makes  dough  rise  in 
a  spongy  form  t  anything 
which  works  a  general 
change  t— r.  t.  to  raise  and 
make  light  ;  to  intitxluce  a 
new  element  into  anything 

Lechery.  (Icch'er-i)  n.  lewd- 
ness: a.  lech'crous.  lustful. 

Lecture,  (lek'tQr)  n.  a  dis- 
course ;  reproof ;— r.  t.  or 
i.  to  read  lectures  :  to  re- 
prove \—n.  lecturer. 

Ledge,  (lej)  n.  ■  shelf  i  ■ 
ridge  or  layer  of  rock*. 


Ledger,  riej'er)  n.  the  chief 
book  of  po$ted  accounts. 

Lee.  (li)N.  the  part  toward 
which  the  wind  blows:— a. 
(as in  lee-4n'de)  the  sheltered 
side  of  ■  ship  ;  lee-tihore. 
oppocite  to  tlie  lee-side  :— 
a.  and  ad.  lee'ward.  to- 
ward* the  lee  ;— w.  lec'way, 
the  diittancc  a  *hip  \*  driven 
to  leeward  ;  room  to  move. 

Leech,  (lech)  n.  an  aquatic 
blood-Kucking  worm. 

Leek.  (I€k)  n.  a  kind  of  onion 

Leer,  (I^r)  n.  oblique  look  ;— 
r.  t.  to  look  askance. 

I.<ees,  (lev)  n.  pi.  dregs. 

Left,  (left)  a.  opposite  to  the 
right ;  —  a.  le/i  -  handed, 
using  the  lett  hand  with 
nu»t  dexterity ;  awkward. 

Leg,  (leg)  ».  a  limb  of  ani- 
mals; support  of  a  tablc.Ac. 

Legacy .(leg'a-»i)N.«  bequest 
of  pergonal  property  ;— ti. 
legatee',  receiver  by  will. 

Legal.  ( legal )  a.  lawful  j 
created  by  law  x—wt.  le'- 
gally  i—n.  legal'ity  ;— r.  t. 
le'gullze.  to  make'  lawful ; 
Bancti<m  ;— o.  le'gallzcd. 

Legate,  (leg'at)  n.  ainhas*a- 
uor,  Cfip.  lioin  the  poi>e. 

Legation,  (le-ga'shuu;  m.  an 
embassy  :  deputatl&n. 

Legend,  (lej'eiid.  Ifgeiid)  n. 
n  fahle:an  insciii  tion:— a. 
leg'endtivy,  fabuloux ;  old. 

Legeidemaiii,  (tej  er-de- 
niaii')  M.  (>leight  of  hand. 

Legible,  (lej  i-bl)  a.  that  can 
be  i:ead;  cieur  and  di^tinct: 
ad.  leg'ibly  :— w«.  4eg'ihle- 
ne^s.  le^ibfi'ity.  plainncPH. 

Legion,  (le'jun)  n.  a  liody  of 
soldiers;  vart  number. 

Legislate,  (lej  is-lat)  r.  t.  to 

E.'opose,  make  or  enact 
iws  ; — 115.  lephUi'Uon,  law- 
making: legti-lo'tor.n  mem- 
ber of  Congrefsor  the  State 
Leeihlatiire:  lepiMln'tiire.  ti 
hoay  elected  by  the  |:eoplc 
to  make  laws  •.—a.  iegisia'- 
tive.  regarding  laws  or  the 
doings  of  0  legislature. 
Legitimate,  (le-iit'i-mat)  a. 
lawful ;  bom  in  wedlock  ; 
genuine  :  fairly  deduced  ; 
following  bv  natural  se- 
quence :  authorized  by  us- 
age;—a</.  legit'imately ;— H. 
legitimacy,  lawfulness  ;— 
V.  t.  to  make  lawful. 
^ 
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Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco; — 
Nonsense,  now  and  then,  is 
pleasant. — Horace. 

Discipulus  est   priori    posterior 


dies. — ^Each  day  is  the  scholar 

of  yesterday.— Syrus. 
Eodem  collyrio  mederi  omnibus. 
To  cure  all  by  the  same  salve. 
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Legume,  (leg'um)  it.  «  seed- 
vessel  of  two  valves ;  a 
pud,  as  of  peas,  beans,  ftc; 
—a.  legu'niinous,  as  pulse. 

LeiiJUt-e,  (le'zhur)  «.  freedom 
from  business  ;— a.  uiioc> 
cupied  :— oc/.  or  a.  lei'sure- 

-  ly,  slow  ;  deliberately. 

Lenum,  (lem'un)  n.  an  acid 
fruit  of  the  orunj;e  sort. 

Lemouade,  (  leni-un-ad)  n. 
M-ater,  su^ar  and  lemon. 

Lend,  (lenu)  v.  t.  {prtt.  and 
}>p.  IcntJ  to  grant  on  condi- 
tion of  n-cciving  back. 

Length,  (length)  «.  extent 
liom  end  t/t  end  ;  detail  ;— 
adjK.  Icngth'wise,  in  direc- 
tion of  thelength;  lengthy, 
very  long,  as  a  discourse. 

Lengthen,  (Icngth'n;  v.  t.  or 
t.  to  grow  or  make  longer. 

Lenient,  (Ic'ni-ent)  «.  niiid  ; 
gentle  ;  tender  ;—iw.  le'ni- 
ency,  Icn'ityj  clemency. 

Lenitive,  (leii'i-tiv)  a.  ufsua- 
sive:  casing;  softening:— n. 
a  n>ild  purgative  ;  nlmter. 

Lens,  (z)  «.  concavf— con  vex 
gitixs  that  magnifies  or  di- 
minishes objects;  the  crys- 
talline humor  of  the  eye. 

Lent,  (lent)  n.  4()  dnvs'  Inst. 

Lentil,  (len'ril)  «.  a  fodder 
pinnt  bearing  pulse. 

Lennine,  (le'o-nin)  a.  having 
the  qualities  of  a  lion. 

Leo)mrd.  (lop'anl;  w.  animal 
with  a  spotted  bkin. 


Leprosy,  (lep'rO-si)  n.  a  cuta- 
neous dinease  which  covers 
the  skin  with  scales  ;— «. 
lep'nnis;— M.lep'er;— n.lcp*- 
rousness;  let)  ra,  patche.4of 
shining  scnies  on  the  skin, 
v»iih  dry  red  borders. 

Lees,  lisser.  Oc«er) a.  small- 
er ;  not  so  great;-— ftrf.  low- 
*r  degree:— /I.  not  so  much. 

Lessen.  Oes'n)  r.  t.  or  t.  to 
diminish  :  to  degrade. 

LcHHon.  (les'n;  n.  a  portion 
of  a  book  to  be  learned  : 
instruction  fn>m  experi- 
ence ;  Hcvere  lecture. 

Lest,  (lest)  con.  for  fear  that. 

Let,  '^let)  V.  t.  to  permit ;  in, 


Ji.  to  hinder  ;  to  suffer  s  to 
give  leave  ;  to  lease  ;— ». 
in  B.,  impediment :  delay. 

Lethal,  (le  thai)  a.  deadly  ; 
mortal ;  destructive. 

Lethargy,  (leth'ar-ji)  n.  mor- 
bid drowsiness  ;  dullness  ; 
— «rf.  letlmr'gic,  slow. 

Lethe,  (le'the)  n.  fo.-getful- 
ness; «.  lethe'an,  oblivious. 

Letter,  (let'cr)  n.  a  written 
or  printed  message:  a  print- 
ing type  i  literal  meaning  ; 
— wi.  learning  ; — o.  lett'er- 
ea,  educated;  versed  in 
literature  ;—ns.  lett'ering, 
letters  impressed,  as  on  the 
cover  of  n  book  ;  letter- 
press, matter  printed  from 
type  ;  letter -of- credit,  a 
traveller's  letter,  author- 
izing him  to  draw  cerUiin 
sums  from  banks  or  bank- 
ers ;  htt'er  of  marque,  a. 
commixsion  given  to  a  pri- 
vate ship  to  capture  the 
vessels  of  a  belligerent  : 
htCers-rfa'tent,  a  writing 
conferring  a  privilege  or 
patent  rignt;— »'.  ^  to  mark. 

Levant,  (le-vunf)  a.  eastern; 
oriental  ;—n.  coasts  of  the 
.Mediterranean  Sea. 

Levee,  (Icv'el  n.  a  morning 
aRSvmbly  oi  visitors, 

Leve',  (level)  o.  even  ;  flat ; 
e<iua1:  plain:— 1'.£.  to  make 
even  or  eqnal:  to  take  aim; 
n.  a  plain  :  a  fiat  surface  ; 
a  horizontal  line  ;  proper 
position  ;  usual  elevati«m  ; 
an  instrument  for  shoM'ing 
the  horizontal;  equal  state'; 
njt.  lev'elter,  one  who  would 
bring  all  society  to  the 
same  condition  ;  leVelnes-s. 
evenness;  equality:  level'- 
ling,  reducing  to  a  level. 

Lever,  (le'ver)  n.  ■  bar  of 
metal,  &c- 
wUich, 
when  sup- 
ported   on  ; 
a  prop.ca!  Hi 
leathefu  ^' 

crum,     Viu     „._  „ 

weights  ;—n.  lev'erage,  me- 
chanical power  so  xoined. 

Leviathan,  (le-vra-man)  n. 
in  R.  a  large  sea-animal. 

levity, (levi-ti)  n.  friVolity. 

Levy,  (lev'ij  v.  t.  to  raise  ;  to 
tax;  to  collect ;— n.  act  of 
raiainR  money  or  troops. 


neavy 


Lewd,  (likd)  a.  lustful;  licen- 
tious i—H  lewd'uess,  lust. 

Lexicographer,  (lek«-i-kog'- 
ra-fer)n.  tlie  compiler  of  a 
dictionary  ;— h.  lexicog'ra- 
phy,  art  of  coni|5pi«ing  dic- 
tionaries;—a.  lexicograph'- 
ic(al) ;  —  m.  lexig'mphy, 
the  art  of  defining  words  ; 
lexicol'ogy,  that  branch  of 
philology  which  treats  of 
the  proper  signitication  and 
use  of  words  ; — u.  lar'icon^ 
a  rlictionary :— o.  lex'ical. 

Liable,  (ll'a-bl)  a.  subject  ; 
exposed  ;  responsible  ;— »». 
liabirity,  tendency,  &c. 

Liaison,  (l6'a-zong)  n.  Ix)nd ; 
union  ;  a  love  intrigue. 

Liar,  (ll'ar)  m.  a  falsi  tier. 

Lian,  (ll'as)  n.  in  gfoL,  a  for- 
mation of  argillaceous 
limestone,  &c.,  underlying 
the  volitic  system  rci.  lla^s'ic 

Libntion,  (ii-b&'shun)  n.  an 
ofl'ering  of  wine,  *c. 

Lit>cl.(lrbel)n.  any  malicious 
del'anuitorv  puhlicntion  ;— 
r.  t.  to  defame  by  writing  : 
to  dct:iin  a  vesset  for  debt  ; 
— JI.  li'bdler  ;— «.  li'bellous, 
defamatory  ;  scandidous. 

Lil*eml.  (lib'er-al)  n.  free  iu 
giving  :  generous  ;  nob  e- 
minded:  cathohc;  general: 
extensive  ;— m.  one  who  ad- 
vocates greater  indepen- 
dence of  thought,  opinion. 
&c.;— or/.  lib'eral!y;—>t.  lib- 
ernl'ity,  generosity ;  impar- 
tiality ;— r.  t.  lib'erali/.e.  to 
enlarge  the  mind  or  idea:*. 

Liberate,  (lih'er-atj  r.r.  toset 
free  ;— n.  libera 't'on. 

Libertine,  (lib'er-tln)  n.  n  dis- 
solute man ;— n.  licentious ; 
—n.  lib'ertinism,  lewdness. 

Liberty,  (libv^i)  n.  free- 
dom ;  permission  ;  privi- 
lege ;  excels  of  freedom. 

Ijibidinous.  (li-bid'in-us)  a. 
lustful  :  licentious  ;  lewd. 

Librar)'.  (U'bra-ri)  n.  a  collec- 
tion of  books  ;  shelves  for 
iKtoks ;— II.  libra'rinn. 

Librate.  (li'brat)  r. ».  to  poise; 
to  balance  ;  to  swing  ;— n. 
libra'tion,  equipoise. 

License,  (M'sens)  w.  permis- 
sion ;  leave  ;— r.  t.  t4»  per- 
mit: authorize;  a.U'censed 

Licentialc,  (ll-Ren'shi-at)  n. 
one  who  has  a  license  toex- 
ercise  a  profession. 
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Experientia  est  optima  rerum 
magistra. — Experience  is  the 
teacher  in  all  things. 

Ex  quovis  ligno  non  fit  Mercuri- 


us. — A  Mercury  is  not  to  be 
carved  out  of  every  wood. 
Eureka. — I    have    found    it.— 
Motto  of  California. 
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Licentious,  (li-sun'iihui)  a. 
lon»e  in  nK>ral8  :  dluolute ; 
— H.  licen'tiuusnesK,  abuse 
of  liberty  ;  imnioraiity. 

I^ichen,  (liclren)  n.  rock 
inoMt  plant  on  bark  of  trees 

Lick,  (lik)  r.  t.  to  touch  with 
tlie  tongtie  ;  to  bp  ;— «. 
blow  ;  twilt  or  cattle  hcks. 

Lid,  (lid)  /i.  a  cover  ;  eyc-liil. 

Lie,  (li)  H.  an  untruth  utter- 
ed  to  di>ccive  ;  an^thin^ 
th«it  inwlemU  ;— t'.  *.  to  ut- 
ter fiilschood  for  decep- 
tion ;— »«.  l^'iiig:,  the  habit 
of  telliiiK  lies;— ti.  addicted 
to  talsehiMid;— Of/,  ly'mgly. 

Lie,  (ll>  y. ».  tc)  rest;  lean;  rc- 
iiuiin;  lud^e:  consist;  to  be 
situated;  in  law,  to  he  sii»- 
tiinnble;  «.  h'er,  arcchner. 

Lict  .(lef ) «  y.wilhngly ;  f  :eely 

L?en.  (,!uen)a.  legal  claim. 

Lit:i.  (In)"-  stead  ;  place. 

Lieul^imnt,  (lef  tenant)  n.  a 
depuiv;  an  oJficer  next  be- 
low a  captain  or  comnAind- 
er  ;—n.  lieiitcn'ancy. 

Life,  (1(f)  n.  animate  exist- 
ence; energy;  spirit;  exact 
likeness;  narrative  of  alife; 
period  of  life;  present  state; 
a  living  being  ;  manner  of 
Uving;  niomf  conduct ;  so- 
cial state  ;  human  affairs  : 
system  of  nature  ;  moral 
quickening;  eternal hnppi- 
ness  ;—itl.  lives  ;— *w.  li/e- 
blood,  the  rery  lite  ;  lijh- 
tony,  lif'e'tUne,  during  life  : 

Sfh-rxtatn,    property    held 
uring   life  ;    li/eJxtat,   a 


means  for  saving  lives  in 
shipwrecks;  li/cHtstturailci.' 
or  fnifHrrmre,tk  contract  for 
paying  a  sum  of  money  nt 
deHth.  or  in  n  deflnitetemi 
of  years ;— a.  hff'te**,  with- 
out life  or  spirit  ;— h.  life'- 
lr»sne?s.  heaviness. 

Lift,  (lilt)  V.  t.  to  raise  ;  to 
exi'lt!  to  liear  away;— m. act 
of  lifting;  elevation:  help. 

Lijpunent,  (lig'a-mt-nt)  n. 
anything  that  binds  or 
unites;  a  band:  a  bandage. 


Ligature,  (hg'a-tiir)  n.  band- 
age ;  a  cord  for  tying  the 
blood-vessels,  &c.  \iiu-tl.). 

Light,  (ht)  /t.  that  by  which 
we  see  ;  the  power  of  vis- 
ion; day;  anything  that  il- 
luminates, as  the  sun,  a 
lamp,  knowledge,  etc.  ; 
public  view;  point  of  view; 
explanation; life;  spiritual 
vihion;— a.  bright;  nimble; 
unimi>ortHnt ;  not  dense 
or  copious  ;  gentle  ;  easily 
influenced  ;  lively  ;  loose  ; 
ssiiidy;  not  heavy;— y.  t.  to 
illiiniinute  :  kindle;  alight. 

Lightin.  (lifn)  v.  ».  to  llash 
with  light  \—v.  t.  to  make 
light  ;  alleviate  ;  cheer. 

Ligtitcr,  (lifer;  n.  a  boat. 


Light-fingered,  (llf  fine-gerd) 
a.  dishonest ;  tliievish. 

Lieht-h ended,  (llt'hed-ed)  o. 
dolirious  :  thoughtless. 

Lipht-liearted.(lit.hart-ed)  a. 
vivacious ;  cheerful. 

Light-horse,  (  lit '  hors  )  n. 
light-nrmcd  civnlry. 

Light-house,  (Ut'hous)  n.  a 
tower 
with  a 
light  to  di- 
rect sea- 
men. 

L  i  K  h  1 1  V, 
(llt'li)  ad. 
nmibly : 
■with  levi- 
ty; esisilv; 
britfhtly ;  with  a  light 
weight ;— -n.  Ilghf  nesi. 

Light-minded,  (Ilfmind-«d} 
a.  volatile  ;  unsettled. 

Lightning,  (  Ift'ning  )  n.  a 
fla^h  or  discharge  of  elec- 
trieitv  :— n.  hght'ning-rod, 
metafHu  conductor  to  carry 
off  electric  discharges. 

Lights,  (lits)  H.pl.  lungs. 

Lightsome.  (llt>un»  a.  gay. 

LiKneou8,(lig'nS-us)a.  wood- 
en ;  resemoling  wood  ;— ti. 
/»i7'wne,j)ure  woody  fiber; 
Uffnuitt  etta:,very  hard  wood 


Like,  (Ilk)  a.  equal ;  similan 
probable  ;— «.  exact  reseni- 
olance:  an  equal;  a  liking: 
ad  similarly  ;  probably  ;— 
V.  t.  to  be  pleased  with;  sp- 

Erovc  ;  enjoy  i  relish  ;—/«■. 
king,  inclinatitm  :  sati»- 
faction  in  ;—i>.  t.  lik'en,  to 
compare;  to  represent  as 
similar  ;  —  iw.  fike'lincss, 
like  '  iihood,  probability  ; 
like  '  iiess,  ret-emhlance ; 
form  ;  picture  ;  elHgy  ;— <». 
like'ly,  credible ;  prooai)lej 
di><posed ;  having  g(>o4 
qualities  ;—nd.  probably. 

LiKewiJ^e,  (lik'wlz)  ad.  \n 
like  manner ;  also  ;  too. 

Lilac,  (li'lak)  «.  a  shrub. 

Liliputian,  (lil-i-pu'shan)  a, 
diminutive ;— ii.  a  dwarf. 

Lily,  (lil'i)  n.  buUtous  plant, 
with  showy  and  fragrant 
floweni;~tt.  lilince'ous,  like 
a. lily:  13'itd,  adurncd  witli 

Limb,  (lim)  u.  a  member  ;  a 
iohit ;  a  bough;  an  edge  or 
border,  usoi  the  sun,  &c.; 
V.  t.  to  mj})dii  or  defjrive  of 
limbs;  a.  limbed',  limb'leas 

Limber,  (liin'her)  a.  easily 
bent ;  sup]de;  pliable  :~n. 
part  of  a  gun  carriii^e  ;— p. 
(.  to  tix  a  gun  to  limbers; 
»i.  lim'heniess,  flexibility. 

Limho.  (Iim'b6)  u.  a  place  of 
contiuoment  ;  in  the  K.  C 
creed,  borders  of  hell. 

Lime,(lim)  n.  the  white  caus- 
tic earth  from  Iiinu.st(>]ic ; 
birdduiw;  a  kind  of  citron 
or  lemon  tree  and  its  acid 
fruit ; — r.  t.  to  cover  or  m  i- 
nurewith  lime;  to  cement ; 
n.  lim'y.  Klutiuous:  sticky. 

Lime-kirn.(llm'kiln)M.  a  kiin 
for  burning  htiwMtontr,  from 
which  lime  is  made. 

Limit,  (limit)  n.  a  bound  ; 
border;  extent;  restriction: 
— w.  t.  to  confine  ;  restrain; 
— mijs.  limitable,  that  may 
be  bounded;  lim'ited,  nar- 
row (  restricted :  hm'itlK**, 
boundless  ;  immense  ;  in- 
finite ;— n.  tiinitn'ttun,  re- 
striction t—ad.  lim'itedly. 

Limn,  (Urn)  v.  /.  to  draw  or 
paint;— n.  lini'iier,  portrait- 
painter;  lunnmtf,  the  art 
of  water-color  pumtiog. 

Litnp,  (Ihnp;  v.  t.  to  walk 
lamely ;— a.  flexible;  droop- 
ing ; — tt.  a  halt ;— o.  liipif -. 
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Est  natura  hominum'  novitatis 
avida, — Human  nature  is  fond 
of  novelty. — Puny  the  Eld. 

£)x  magno  certamine  magnas  ex- 


citari  fenne  iras. — Great  con- 
tests generally  excite  great  an- 
imosities.— LiVY. 
Diamonds  cut  diamonds.^FORD. 
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ing,  halting  in  gait  i—ad. 
liinpingly,  nnstendily. 

Limpet,  Clim'pet)  h.  a  ihell 
flsn  whicli  adherei  to  rocks 

Limpid,  (lim'pid)  a.  pui-e  ; 
■hming  ;  transparent. 

Linch-pm,  (linsu'pin)  n.  a 
bolt  to  keep  a  wheel  on. 

Line,  (lln)  n.  astringorrope; 
extended  itrokeUead:  R.li. 
straiKht  row;  outline:  view; 
rank  of  men,&c.;  a  trench; 
Umit :  method  ;  direction  ; 
ot(U nation;  a  verse;  the 
equator  ;  a  twelfth  of  an 
inch  ;— r.  t.  to  cover  on  the 
inside  ;  to  in:irk  out  or  cov- 
er  with  lincK  ;— «.  lin'injj. 
inner  pa  rtof  a^rnient,  &c. 

Lineage,  (lin'e-aj)  m.  a  race  ; 
family;  pedig:-ec;  descent; 
—a.  Iiu'eal.  heing  in  a  di- 
rect hne  or  direct  druccnt ; 
delineated  ;^ad.  hn'eally ; 
IK.  lin'rameHt  («).  outlines; 
features;  facet  Uttes,  abode. 

Linear,  (lin'e-ai)  a.  like  a 
line  :  etmiglit ;  slender. 

Linen,  (lin'cn)  o.  m-ide  of 
flax  or  hemp  ;— ».  cloth  of 
flax,  &c. :  miderclothing. 

Linger,  (ling'jrcr)  r.  t.  to 
deltiy ;  loiter;  hesitate:  p;r»r., 
n.,  rt.  iing'ering,  remaining 
loiigr ;  slow  ;  prutnicted  :— 
Of/,  ling'crinjriy,  tediously. 

Lingual,  (HngVwal)  a.  pro- 
nounced by  the  tongue  5— 
a.,  n.  linf/uwlcu'lal,  uttered 
by  the  tongue  ami  teoth,  as 
tt  and  t  :—u.  linff'ttuit,  one 
skilled  in  langnaecH  :  ling- 
ww'fjCM.clnHsincatKtn  of  lan- 
gU!ige8.&c.:— a.  lingsiis'tic. 

Liniment,  (lin'i-ment)  n.  ■ 
soft  ointment ;  balsam. 

Link,  (lingk)  n.  part  of  a 
chain  ;  anything  connect- 
ing :  clue ;  single  part  of  a 
series;— »^  t.  to  join;  unite. 

Linnet,  (lin'et)  n.  a  bird. 

Linseed,  (lin'sed)  «.  flax- 
seed ;— n«.  linsced-oil,  oil 
from  flax-seed  ;  linseed- 
cake,  substance  remaining 
when  the  oil  is  pressed  out. 

Linsey-woolsey.Oin'ze-wool' 
zi)  n.  a  thin  coarse  fttuff  of 
linen  and  wool  mixed ;— a. 
mean  ;  shabby  :  meage% 

Lint,  (hnt)  n.  soft  scrapings 
of  Hnen  for  wounds,  *c. 

Lintel,  (lintel; n.  the  head- 
piece of  &  door-frame,  &c. 


Lion,  (ll'un)  n.  a  rapacious 
quadruped  ;  any  object  of 
interest,  as  a  popularactor; 
—/em.  \i'onea»;—attjif.  Won- 
hearteri,  H'on-lile,  courage- 
ous ;  bold  ;  fierce  ;—  v.  t. 
li'onize,  to  feast  ;  to  exalt. 

Lip.  (lip) ».  the  border  of  the 
mouth:  any  ed^e:  a.  lipped 

Liquefy,  (lik'we-fl)  f .  t.  or  i. 
to  melt ;  dissolve  ;  become 
liquid  ;  —  «<<;>.  liques'cent, 
melting;  liquillable,  apt  to 
melt ;— n.  liquefnc'tion,  act 
or  state  of  bi-iiig  melted. 

Liqueur,  (li'ker)  »i.  flavored 
spirit  ;  conlini ;  liquid. 

Liquid,  (lik'wid)  a.  fluid  : 
soft :  8mtx>th  ;  clear  ;  —  «. 
liquor  :  flowing  substance ; 
smooth  letter,  as  r  in  pra. 

Liquidate,  (lik'wid-at)  v.  t. 
tti  adjust:  to  pay  a  debt  ;— 
tiM.  liauidu'tion,  t>ettlcnient: 
liquiaa'tor,  one  who  settles. 

Liquor,  (liker)  n.  nnvthing 
liquid  :  strong  drink. 

Liqnoiice.  (Iik'ur-i»)  n.  a 
plant  and  its  sweet  root. 

Lisp,  (lisp)  V.  t.  to  clip  words. 
tut  in  pronouncing  tk  for  « 
or  z;—n.  imperlect  utter- 
ance ;— a.  or  «.  li^p'ine  ;— 
ad.  lisp'ingly,  affectedly. 

List,  (list)  V.  'i.  to  hearken  ; 
to  desire  ;  to  incline  ;  to 
choose  :— r.  t.  to  place  in 
a  cntiilngue;  to  make  a  roll 
of  names  or  places  ; — n.  a 
strip  or  border  of  cloth  ;  a 
roll;  a  catalogue :—p/.  lists, 
ground  enclose<l  for  prize- 
fighting, &c.~  To  enter  the 
liitts.  to  en<^ge  in  a  con  test : 
a.  lisfed,  in  long  streaks. 

Listen ,  (li«'n)  v.  t.  to  hear  ; 
attend  ;  give  ear ;  follow 
advice;  heed  ;— n.  lis'tener. 

Li'^tless,  (list'tes)  a.  heedless; 
indifferent  ;  c  ireless  ;  un- 
interested ;  weary  ;  indo- 
lent ;—ad.  list'lessly. 

Litany,  (lit'a-ni)  n.  a  praying 

Literal/lit'er-al)  a.  according 
to  the  very  letter;  word  for 
word;  plain,  not  figurative; 
—ad.  ht'erally,  exactly. 

Literarj',  (lit'er-ar-i)  o.  relat- 
ing to  learning,  lette:?.  or 
men  of  letters;  »i«.  liteja'ti\ 
those  skilled  in  literature  ; 
ht'erature^  belles-lettres; 
books ;  the  whole  body  of 
literary  productions. 


Litharge,(lith'arg)  «.  vitriHcd 
lead  separated  from  silver 
in  refining  used  as  a  drier. 

Lithe,  (Ifth)  a.  flexible;  softi 
pliant;— ».  lithe'ness,  elas- 
ticity ;— a.  lithe'somc,  sup- 
ple; free;  ».  lithe'iiomeneKs. 

Lithography  ,(lith*og'raf-i) «. 
the  art  of  engraving  dn 
stone  and  pi  in  ting  tnere- 
from;~a.  fithograph'ic  ;— 
n.  lithog'rapher;— V.  t.  lith'- 
ogranli,  to  write  on  stone 
and  transfer  to  paper  :— n. 
•  print  from  stone;  picture. 

Litiiology.  (lith-ol'o-ji)  n.  the 
mineral  structure  or  rocks. 

Lithophyte,  (litho-fit)  «.  an 
animal  which  secretes  a 
stuHjf  axis,  as  the  corals. 

Lithotomy,  (li-thot'6-nii)  n. 
operation  of  cutting  for 
stone  in  the  bladder. 

Lithozone,  (lith'o-zdn)  n.  a 
substance  made  from  gun- 
cotton  and  ether,  used  in 
the  arts  for  manufactur- 
ing pencil  barrels,  etc. 

Liti;;ate,  (lit'i-g&t;  v.  i.  or  (. 
to  contest ;  to  carry  on  a 
lawsuit ;  —  ns.  litiga'tion, 
contention  in  law  ;  liti- 
gant, party  to  j  lawsuit;— a. 
engaffcrt  in  a  lawsuit  •,—a. 
lijig'ions.  inclined  to  law 
contests ;  subject  to  con- 
tention; quarrelsome;- ad. 
litig'ioiit-ly :  n.  litig'iousness 

Litotes,  (lit'o-tez)  n.  in  r/iet., 
a  softening  of  a  statement 
for  simplicity  and  some- 
times for  emphasis. 

Litter,  (lifer)  v.  t.  to  bring 
forth;  to  scatter  with  scraps 
or  cover  with  bediUng.  as  a 
stall :— n.  a  carriage:  straw; 
a  brood  of  pigs,  &c. 

Little,  (lit'l)  a.  small;  not 
much:  trifling  ;  brief  ',—nd. 
in  a  Kinnll  degi-ee  :— n.  that 
which  is  small  in  quantity 
or  extent ;  a  small  space'; 
—n.  littlc'ness.   meannesK. 

Littoral,  (lit'or-al)  a.  belong- 
ing to  the  sca-«nore. 

Liturgy,  (lit  ur-ji)  n.  formu- 
lary of  public  prayers. 

Live,  niv)  v.  t.  to  abide ; 
dwell;  exist;  last;  submit; 
enjov  life ;  be  supported  ; 
flourish  ;— t'.  /.  to  spend;  to 
act  in  conformity  to  x—n. 
Uv'er  :—a.  live,  active;  live- 1 
Ij  I  burning ;  vivid  ;  pro- 
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Etiam  fortes  viros  subitfs  terreri. 
Even  the  bravest  men  are  fright- 
ened by  sudden  terrors^ — Tac. 
Excitabat  enim  fluctus  in  simpu- 


lo. — He  used  to  raise  a  storm 
in  a  teapot* — Cicero. 
Erubuit :    salva    res    est.  —  He 
blushes :  all  is  safe. — Teren. 
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diicinK  Jife  or  vigor.—  The 
IwiHq,  thoHe  alive;— Mit.liv'- 
in;;,live'lf1UH><l,8UKtotiancc, 
menus ol  BU|»port:  u./(r'r4i|7, 
exiKttiig  ;  Aowiiig  ;  active. 

Livelon;;,  (liv'long)  a.  \ou\i 
ill  na85ing  or  durution. 

1-lvely,  (liv'li)  a.  uctive  :  vijf- 
oruu8  :  sprightly;  Kpirited  ; 
vivid ;—««/.  vivaciously  ;  — 
n.  live'Iiiiess,  animatiuii. 

I<iv«r,<liv'er)  n.  Ian<est  ijrlaud 
in  tlie  body  :  the  organ 
which  secretes  the  bile. 

Livery,  (liv'er-i)  »*.  a  dresR. 

Live  Htuck,  (iiVutolc)  «.  anl- 
nuile,  as  cattle,  hnrseM,  &u. 

Livid,  (liv'id)  a.  discolored  ; 
lead  color  ;— n.  liv'idiieiis. 

Lixivium,  (liliK-iv'i-uni)  a.  a 
lye  from  ai-hes  niid  water : 
~a.  hxiv'ial:  v.  t.  lixiv'iate. 

Lizard,  (liz'urd)  n.  a  genus 
of  four-footed  scaly  rep- 
tiles, with  leKS  like  amis. 

Llauiti,  (ta'ma)   m.  a  canicl. 

Lu.  (16)  tx.  look  !  behold ! 

Load,  (I6d)  n.  that  which  is 
Ciirried  :  weii!;ht ;  a  uiiaii- 
tity  Kustaiued  with  diiticul- 
ty  ;  that  whi<rh  grieves  ;— 
1%  (.  to  liui-den  ;  heap  on 
overmuch  ;  confer  iujtreat 
abuudance ;  charge,  as  a 
gun  ;— n.  load'ing,  charge, 
cargo  or  ladin:;;  any  incum- 
brance, as  the  reserre  of 
a  life-policy,  which  lessens 
its  real  or  inaiket  value. 

Lc-ulstone.  (Idd'ston)  h.  an 
ore  of  iron  ;  a  magnet. 

Loaf,(  Idl) «.  a  mass  of  bread : 
a  eon e  of  KUgar ;  pi:  loavev. 

Loafer,  (ldf'er>  n.  a  low,  idle 
fellow;  v.t.  /o't/°,haug  uuout 

Ix>am.  (1dm)  m.  a  rich  friable 
earth,  the  top  Hoil;  u.toa'my 

Loan,  (l6n)M.  act  of  lending: 
the  sum  lent ;— r./.togive 
temporarily  ;  lend  money. 

Lonth,.(ldth)  a.  reluctant. 

Loathe,  (loth)  r.  t.  to  hate. 

Loathsome,  (Idth'sunOa.  ex- 
citing disguKt ;  detectable ; 
— M.  loath'someneM. 

Lobby.  ( lob'i ) «.  a  passage  ; 
waiting-room  ;  outside  of  a 
legislutive  hall  where  poli- 
ticiam*  gotlier  to  influence 
votes  or  bribe  members. 

Lobe,  (Idb)  n.  a  part  of  the 
lun^.  brain,  ear,  or  a  leaf. 

Lobster,  (lobster)  n.  a  red 
■kcll-fish,  used  for  food. 


Ix>cal.  (Id'kal)  a.  pertaining 
or  confined  to  a  place;— ar/. 

'  lo'c«lIy;— M.  local'ity, place: 
situation  ;  iK)»ition  \—v.t. 
lo'calizc.to  nx  in  a  jMirticu- 
lar  8|Mit  ;— n.   localiza'tion. 

LocflU'.  (I6'k&t)  r.  t.  to  dCKii;. 
nate  the  place  of :  to  settle 
and  abide  :—M.  loca'tion.a 
placing  :  situation  or  t^ite. 

Loch,  (lok)  n.  a  lake  ;  bay  or 
arm  of  the  sea. 

IiOck,(k>k)  n.  fastening  for  a 
door,  ttc.i  part  of  a  gun  : 
tiitt  of  hair ;  works  to  con- 
fine water  in  a  canal :  agrap- 
i>le  m  wrestling  ;  state  of 
beinK  immovable,  as  a 
de<id-lock:  a  coii fined  place, 
aK  a  Utci:-njt;—v.  t.  to  fasten 
with  a  luck  :  to  shut  up; 
cUine  fast;  embrace  clonely; 
f.  I.  to  become  fast ;  unite. 

Locker,  (lok'cr)  «.  a  drawer. 

Locket,  (lok'et)  n.  little  gold 
case  worn  for  ornament. 

Locksmith,  (k>k'smith)  ».  a 
maker  or  mender  of  locks. 

Locomotiuii.dd-kd-md'shun; 
n.  quality  of  moving  from 
place  to  place,  as  walking. 

Locomotive,  (l6-kn  md'tiv)a. 
having  power  to  move  or 
assist  ill  locomotion  ;— n. 
■  machine  ( a  railway  en- 
gine J— »».  locomotiv'ity. 

Locutit,(l6'kust)  M.  a  destruc- 
tive insect ;  a  ti«e. 

Lode,  (lud)  n.  in  mining,  ■ 
vein  yielding  metallic  ore. 

Lodge,  (loj)  n.  a  cave  :  small 
house;  a  secret  association, 
as  Masons  ;  place  of  meet- 
ing ;— 1>.  t.  or  I.  to  rest  at 
uight;  to  fall  flat,  as  grain: 
to  dwell;  place;  settle:— M«. 
lodg'ing,  a  dwelling  place  ; 
lit  red  room  ;  lodg'iuenf,  ac- 
cumulation of  something 
that  remains  at  rest ;  posi- 
tion gained,  as  a  fort:  k>dg'- 
er,  a  sleeper,  boarder.  &c. 

l^ft,  (loft)  n.  an  elevated 
floor  or  room  ;  a  story. 

Loftiness,  (loft'i-iies)  n.  alti- 
tude: pride ;  haughtiness ; 
—a.  k)f'ty,  stately;  high. 

Log,  (log)  II.  part  of  a  tree  { 

Siece  of  wood  with  a  line, 
)  measure  a  ship's  speed  ; 
H.  log-book,  ship's  register. 
Loganthm,  (log'a-nthm)  u 
the  exponent  of  the  power 
to  which  a  given  number 


must  be  raised  to  produce 
that  n  limber;  -a.  logarith*- 
niic,  denoting  tlie  ratio  of 

.  one  number  to  another,  as 
indicated  by  tables  based 
on  arithmetical  and  seo- 
metrical  progression;  tnus. 
n,  1. 2.  :i,  4,  5,  are  the  loga- 
rithms of  1,S.  4.  8.  Id.  -U 

Loggerhead,  (log'er^hed)  n. 
a  dunce  :  a  stupid  fellow. 

Ixigic,  (loj'ik)  n.  the  art  of 
tiiinkiiig  and  reasoning  ;— 
a.  logical  :—«//.  log'icatly. 

Logician,  (l6-jiKh'an)  n.  a 
person  versed  in  logic. 

Logistic— al.  (l6-jis'tik— al)  a. 
in  math.,  on  the  scale  of  ti'l. 

Logwood,  dog' wood)  n.  ■ 
wood  used  for  dyeing  red. 

Loin,  (loin)  u.  the  back  of  a 
beast  cut  for  food  :  \n  pt. 
lower  part  of  the  bock. 

Ix>iter,  (loi'ter)  r.  i.  to  be  slow 
in  moving  ;  to  linger  :  to 
delay  ;— n.  loif ercr.  idler. 

Loll,  (iol)  V.  1.  or  t.  to  lounge; 


idle;  hangout  the  tongjie. 
one,  (Ion)  a.  single  :  soli- 
tary; retired  i—aJj".  I6ne'- 


ly.Ume'some;  n.  lone'liness. 

Lon]i;,  (long)  a.  fcoimi.  long"- 
er :  tiiperl.  long'estj  ex- 
tended ;  continued  ;  far- 
reaching  :  tedious  ;—atl.  to 
a  great  extent  in  space  or 
time  ;  through  the  whole  i 
all  along  ;— a.  long'ish,  not 
short ;  n.  long'ncss;— r.  t.  to 
desire  earnestly  ;  have  an 

.  eager  appetite :— n.  long'- 
ing,  an  earnest  desire ;—a</. 
long'iiij^iy,  craviugl/. 

Longevity,  (lon-jev'i-ti)  n. 
length  of  life  ;  old  age. 

Longiaianous,  (lon-jim'a- 
nus^  a.  having  long  hands. 

LouiHtude,  (Ion  ii-tud)n. dis- 
tance of  a  place  cast  or 
we»t  of  a  given  meridian  ; 
di»itance  in  degrees  fnmi 
the  vernal  equinox,  on  the 
ecliptic  ;— a.  longitu'diual,  , 
extending  length  wii«. 

Ix>ni;-run.  (long-run)  n.  the 
ultimate  re»ult ;  in  the  end. 

Loo.  (loo)  n.  a  game  at  canls. 

Look.  (look)  »>.  I.  to  behold  ; 
seek  for  ;  watch  ;  to  seem  : 
to  face,  as  a  house;  to  direct 
the  eye  ;— n.  view;  aprear- 
ance;  watch;— <w.  see  ;  be- 
hold!—Z^it  (H/ler  or  into, 
to  take  care  of  or  inspect 
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Ea  libcrtas  est. quae  pectus  pur- 
um  et  firmum  gestitat.— That 
is  true  liberty  which  bears  a 
pure  and  firm  breast. — Ennius 


Esteem  and  love  were  never  to 

be  sold. — Pope. 
Every  why  hath  a  whercf -.•«?.— 

Butler's  Hudibeas, 
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cloeelv  ;'^>i4.  looking,  hope; 
senrchine  :  h>ok'itiy-ijl(iiif,  a 
mirror  t  look-imt,  a  view. 

liooiu,  (loonu  ^  a  weaver'* 
f  rauie  %—v.  i.  to  nppear  tle- 
vated  or  larporj  to  be  neen 
in  the  miiiu'Mcye,  a*  roiiic- 
tliiiifi  in  the  future  :—  u. 
louin*inK.  brcakin;;  on  the 
view  m-maienifled  |m>por- 
jlionM :  mirage  ;  misty  view. 

Loon,  (lorn)  n.  a  simple  fel- 
low J  web-foot«fl  bii<t. 

IxK»p<  (loop)  n.  a  noo.*c  for 
a  m|)e  <)ri>tring:  ornnmciit- 
al  di>uhlinjr  in  fringes  i— 
V.  t.  to  fMKteii  or  lut>i»  n;<;— 
tt.  loo|>-hole.  a  hole  for  a 
string  ;  a  inean«  of  eM»pc. 

lx)OfO,  (looR>  V.  t.  to  unite  ; 
relesRC  ;  open  i  —  a.  un- 
bonml  :  not  compact :  nut 
xtrict :  inattentive  :  licen- 
tioiii*  i—ff/.  InoRe'Iy,  laxly. 

IxH>Ken,  (looH'n)  i*.  /.  to  relax 
anything  tied  or  rigid  t 
iiiuke  le»K  deiiae  :  open,  iih 
the  bowi'ls!— /I.  loof'ening. 

Loot,  (loot)  N.  plunder  i  a 
plundering:  r.  (.  to  plunder 

Lop,  (lop)  e.  t.  to  cut  short  ; 
to  prune  :— m.  branch  cut. 

Loauacioui^  (lo>kwa'Hhuit)  a. 
talkative:— «(/■  loqua'cious- 
ly ;— N.  loqua'city,  garrulity 

Lord,  (lord)  n.  a  master  i  su- 

Kriur  I  husband :  ruler  : 
o  Supreme  Ueing  ;— r.  ». 
to  rule  haiiKhtily  ;  —  a. 
lord'ly,  dignined  ;  proud. 

Lore,  (I6r)  n.  learning  ;  in- 
struction I  dovtiine. 

Lorn,  (lorn)  a.  fonwken. 

Lo»e,  (looz)  V.  t.  to  sufTrr 
Iom:  misKj  let  slip:  forfeit; 
to  bewilder;  ruin:  to  suffer 
waste  ;— o.  lOs'ing,  causing 
loss  :  —  <«/.  los'inzly  j— h. 
Io0'er.  sufferer:  a.  la'it,  mis- 
laid: bewilderc<lr  not  to  be 
found  or  restored  :  morally 
ruined  :— h.  /urw.  privation  > 
fleKti-uction:  defeHt:  waste. 
^Al  a  Utxn,  perplexefl. 

Lot.  (lot)  n.  state  ;  portion  ; 
■hare  :  uliaiice  ;  a  field  i— 
r.  t.  to  allot  ;  to  shai-e. 

Lotion,  (lu'rthun)  a.  a  wash. 

Lottery.  (k»t'er-i )  ».  a  distri- 
butu>n  of  priset!  by  chauce; 
a  game  of  chance. 

Loud,  (loud)  a.  noisv  ;  clam- 
orous ;  —  ud.  louu'ly  i— «. 
loud'uesa.  uproar ;  noise. 


I»iinge,  (lounj)  v.  i.  to  be 
idle  ;  recline  at  one's  ease  : 
n.  kind  of  Kufa;  n.  loiiim'cr. 

IxMise.  (lous)  n.  an  inse<:t. 

l^nit.  (iotit)  n.  a  Biniplo  awk- 
ward fellow  ;  a  clown. 

Lovable,  (luv'a-bl)  a.  worth v 
of  love:  agrctahIo;a.  loved' 

I.ove.  (luv)  I',  t.  to  regard 
with  affection  i~fl.  affec- 
tion excited  by  beauty, 
woith,  or  what  w  pleading: 
«.««.  lori'-htitt,  an  intricnte 
knot:  a  token  of  love:  lore- 
Irtter,  epii«tol!irv  courtship; 
/»#•«./«•<-,  a  curl  of  hairem- 
bl^maticnl  of  Uive  ;  -'oir- 
lorn,  lomnken  by  one's 
love:  lore-.tirJi;  langiiiihing 
with  love  :  /orVr,  a  wooer, 
or  one  fond  of  anything. 

Ij««vely,  (luv'li)  a.  exciting 
Uivc  :  nminble  5  plefthing  : 
delightful  i—H.  loveliness : 
— «.  lov'ing.  aftectionate  t 
fond:~N.I«)v'ing-kind'neM, 
tender  regard  :  menry  ;  fa- 
vor i—fv/.  Uiv'ingly. 

l^w,  (16)  a.  [eomp.  low'er  ; 
nMfterl.  I(>w'entl  deep  :  not 
high :  idialliiw :  smail :  mean  t 
cheap;  dHccted  :  humble  ; 
—att.  with  a  low  voice  ; 
cheaply:  in  poverty  or  din- 
grace:— m.  low'ness,  depres- 
^ion:nleanllesx; — a//;*  /om.»- 
htftl,  rude  ;  tinp-njiirtteJ, 
tad  ;  downcast :  low-pren- 
sure,  exerting  a  low  degree 
of  pressure,  said  of  steam 
and  steuin-cngines  :— »••  ». 
loiv,  to  bellow,  as  an  ox. 

lx)wer.  no'er)  v.  t.  or  1.  to  de- 

Eresn:  degrade :  diminish  1 
t  fall  I  groM'  lesM ;— »*.  low- 
ering, reducing:— a.  lotting 
down:  sinking  :— «.  lower- 
tno$l,  lowest  ;  deepest. 

Lower,  (low'er)  v.  i.  to  look 
sour:  fniwii:  tomitherand 
apnear  gloomy,  a*  cloudi« ; 
tdt^trentenastorm:  a.  low'- 
ering,  lowe'ry,  gloomy. 

Lowland,  (Id'land)  n.  land 
low  and  flnt,  iw  nieadown. 

Lowly,  (I6'li)  H.  humble  { 
meek  :— n.  low'line.ss. 

Loyal.  (loy'xU)  a.  faithful  to 
duty  ;  obeilient  ;—*«/.  loy- 
ally :— «.  k>y'alty,  tidelily. 

Lozenue,  (loz'enj)/i.  a  figure; 
umallcake  of  sugar. 

Lubber;  (iub'er)  h.  cliiuMy, 
lazy  fellow  :— o.  lub'berly. 


Lubricate,  (lii'bri-kit)  r.  I.  to 
make  slippery  or  nmoonh  ; 
—nn,  liihiurn'titm,  act  of  oil- 
ing: 7»rfM*i/;»i'/or.the  «»il,  etc., 
used:  liiht'ic'ittf.  KinootiineyH 

I.ucent.  (lu'sent)  n,  hrigh^., 

Lucern,(lu-»'cm')  n,  ■  fodier 
plnnl yielding  heavy  cropx. 

Lucid,  {hVkid)  «.  clear;  shin- 
ing: full ot  light:  tranerw- 
rent^  easily  understood:  in- 
tellectually radiant  x—mI. 
In'ciflly  :  —  »«.  lu'cidniiss, 
InciH'ilti.  brightness. 

Lucifer,  (lu'si-fer)  n.  the 
plimet  Venus  ;  Satan  ;  a 
mtitch  of  W004I  tipped  with 
bnuiKtonc,  phoHphorus.etc. 

Luck.duk;  m.  a  chance;  acci- 
dent: fortune,  good  or  bid: 
— adj-i.  luck'y,  fortunate; 
aut'picious :  luck'leHs,  un- 
fortunate; unhappy:— t3r/. 
luckily :— H.  Inck'niess. 

Lucre,  (lu'ker)  »i.  proHt ; 
advantage:— a.  lu'crative  i 
nd.  lu'cratively,  gainfully. 

Lucubrate.  (liVku-brfit)  » .  t. 
to  t.tudy  at  night:  indulge 
in  trains  of  thought ;  com- 
pose books  or  essays  in  re- 
MKinent:— <i.  lu'cubratory; 
—II.  lucubrA'tion. 

Ludicrous,  (loo'di-krus)  a. 
exciting  laughter  :  comic  ; 
sportive:— «/.  lu'dicroutly. 

Luff,  (luf)  «.  the  part  to- 
wanl  the  wind  ;  the  loi>f  i 
--»».  I.  to  turn  the  head  cf  a 
ship  towards  the  wind. 

Lug.  (lug)  >*.  '•  to  pull  or 
carry  with  labor;— n.  a  load. 

Luggage,  (lug'ni)  m.  trunks, 
Ac.,  of  a  traveller. 

Lugubrious,  (lu-gCi'bn-us)  a. 
mournful  :  sorrowful. 

Lukewarm,  (luk'wawnn)  a. 
moderately  warm ;  inilif- 
ferent ;—««/.  luke'wannly; 
—n.  luke'warmncHS. 

Lull,  (lul)  t\  t.  or  i.  to  put  to 
reft ;  compose  ;  quiet ;  to 
subside :— »i.  pauxe  ;  ca»m. 

Luliahv,  (lu'la-bl)  m.  a  scng 
to  lull  infantM  to  sleep. 

Lumhaifo,  (liim'ba-gd)  n.  ■ 
rheiiinatiu  pain  in  tite  loins 
or  jiiuiill  of  the  back ;— a. 
lum'lxir,  near  the  loins. 

Lumber,  (luin'ber)  m.  logs; 
small  timber;  anything 
U)>eleM« ;— y.  /.  or  1.  to  heap 
carelesiily  togethertio  mov* 
heavily  ;— «.  lumberiuy. 
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Esse  quam  videri  bonus  malebat. 
He  preferred  to  be  good  rather 

than  to  seem  so. — Sallust. 
Exitus  acta  probat. — The  event 


justifies  the  deed.— WAsmNoi 
ton's  Motto. 
Excelsior. — Still  higher. — Mot- 
to OF  New  York. 
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Luminary,  (la'min-ar-i)  n. 
any  orb  that  {fives  li^lit ; 
one  who  illiiiitrBtes  any 
•ultject  or  iuistructs  man< 
kind  :— a.  in'minous,  en- 
li{;htrned;  shininj;;  bright 

Lump,  (iuin|>)  n.  a  mass  of 
mntter;  the  gross ;—».  (. 
to  throw  into  a  mass  i  to 
take  in  the  (rross  ; — ndj$. 
hunjiril,  thrown  together  t 
lumpy,  full  of  lumps ; 
lunip'isli,  heavy:  clull; 
lump'iuf!.  in  a  lump;  bulky 

Lunacy,  (Irrna-vi^  n.  mental 
demn$;ement :  innnnity  :— 
a:  lunatic,  affected  with 
lunacy  :— m.  a  madman. 

Lunar,  (In'nar)a.  pcrtanung 
to  the  moon  ;  mcaKured  by 
its  changes  :  caused  by,  or 
like  the  moon  :— a.  lu'nate. 
creHcentsh8pcd:~it.f.  lime, 
the  khape  of  a  half-mofm  ; 
Iuna'tion,tinie  between  two 
moons  t  a  lunar  month. 

Lunch,  ( lunsli )  luncheon, 
(lunHh'un)N.aidight  repast 
botwocn  meals:— I'.i.  to  cat 

Lunette,  (lu-net')a.  Hemicir- 
cular  win<low  t  a  hole  in  a 
concave  ceiling  for  light. 

Lung,  ( lung )  n.  t>L  lungt, 
the  organs  of  breathing. 

Lunge,  (liinj)  h.  a  thrunt 

Lupine,  (liVpin)  n.  a  kind  of 


flowering  pu!>ic ;  —  a.  lu'- 

Kne,  woiHHh  x—tu'ptu,  a  tu- 
!rculiir  face  diMiose. 


MAB,  (mab)  n.  fairy  queen. 

Macadaini  2e.(  mnk-ad'am-i  r ) 
V.  t.  fn  cover  a  rond  with 
small  broken  rolled  stones. 

Macaroni,  (nmk-a-ro'ni)  n. 
a  paste,  chiefly  of  wheat 
flour. in  long»!cndi*rtul>e!>: 
a  medley  ;  fanriful  thing. 

Macaw,  (ma-kaw')  n.  parrot 

Mace,  (moB)  n.  a  staff  or  en- 

\     sign  of  authority; 
a  club:  a  »pice. 
Macerate,  (nins'er- 
it)  V.  t.  to  soften 
by  steeping  ;— n. 
macera'tion. 
Machinvelian. 
(mak-i-a-vt-ryan) 
a  cunning  in'pol* 
ittCff  t  crafty  :  insincere. 


Lunulin,  OA-pd-lin)  n.  the 
bitter  powder  of  hops. 

Lurch,  (lurch)  a.  a  sudden 
roll  of  a  ship :— w.  t.  to  roll 
to  one  side:  to  evade  by 
stooping.— To  teniv!  tn  thr 
lurch,  to  leave  in  a  difficult 
situation,  or  without  help. 

Lure,  (liir)  n.  enticement;  a 
bribe:— t'.  t.  to  entice;  lead. 

Lurid,  (lu'rid)  n.  gloomy. 

liurk,  (lurk)  v.  i.  to  lie  in 
wait ;  to  be  concealed  t—a. 


lurking,  lying  hid:  secret 
t,  (liislrus)  a.  very 
.  rich,  pleasing:  ful- 
some ;— Off.  lus'ciously.  de- 


ligtitfully;  n.  lus'cicusneMi 

Lust  (lust)  n.  carnal  appe- 
tite:— r.  i.  to  desire  eagerly: 
— «.  lust'f  ul,  sensual. 

Luster.  (luM'ter)  n.  bright* 
ni'ss  I  splundor:  renowni— 
M.  lus'truni,  a  Roman  offer- 
ing for  jturiJiffUion  after 
the  censuH,  which  was 
taken  every  five  years— 
hence  a  period  of  five  years. 

LnKtrous.(lus  trns)  a.  bright; 
glossy:  shining:— fi.  Ivntei''- 
fCMc,  not  luminous  ;  dull. 

Lusty,  ^lusfi)  a.  sturdy  i 
stouti  healthful ;  tut.  lust'lly 

Lute,  (lut)  /I.  an  instrument 
of  music,  like  the  guitar. 

Lutestring,  (lut'strfng)  n.  a 
kind  of  gloM>y  silk  cloth  ; 
the  string  of  a  lute. 

Lutherau,  (lu'tUer-aD>a.per« 


M 


Afaehmate,  (mak'i-niit)  v.  t. 
to  plot  :  to  contrive  ;  to 
scheme ;— «.  nvchina'tion. 

Machine,  dnn-slien')  n.  an 
en;;ine  to  aid  human  |>ow- 
er  :— »/•  one  who  can  do 
only  what  he  is  told  i  in 
Am.  |K>litics,  those  who 
live  by  office-holding,  and 
control  nnminalinns  :  — N. 
machin'ist.  iron  worker. 
'Machinery,  (ina-i(lu>n'er-i)  n. 
parts  of  a  mnchine  ;  ma- 
chines collectively  i  —  Jig. 
thenrg:iiiizatii>n  of  a  party 
or  societv'.  by  which  it 
M'orks  efficiently.        [fii>h. 

Mncken*!.  (innk'eV-«l)  w.  sea- 

Mnckintosh.  Cniuk'in-tOMh)  h. 
a  watcr-pr(;uf  overcoat 


tainmg  to  Luther,  the  Ger-. 
man  Prot.  liefonner  (1483- 
154«).  or  bis  doctrines. 

Luxuriant  (luks-^'ri-nnt)  a. 
exuberant  in  growth  ;— ii. 
luxu'riimce,  rank  growth  ; 
—v.  t.  Inxu'riate,  to  gn>w 
to  excess:  live  luxuriously; 
to  expatiate  with  delight. 

Luxurious,  (luks-u'ri-usi  a. 
voluptuous  ;  given  to  lux- 
ury; fumi>'hed  with  luxu- 
ries: encrvnting:  mlAuxu'- 
noU8ly;—M.lux'ury  .tree  in- 
dulgence in  sensual  pleas- 
ures: extravagance;  dainty. 

Lyceum,  (li-se'um)  n.  a  place 
for  lectures,  or  for  literary 
improvement :  school. 

Lyo.  (ll)  n.  a  iiiixture  of 
CM/ies.  or  alkali,  and  water. 

Lymph,  (limf)  n.  a  colorless 
fluid  in  animal  bodies  :— a. 
ly  mphat'ic.denoting  cheer- 
ful or  ideal  temperaments. 

Lynx,  (lingks)  n.  a  wild  ""i- 
mal  of  tiie  cat  kind,  noted 
for  keen  sight;  a.lynx-cyed 

Lyre,  (lir)  n.  an  iustruiueiit 
of  music  x—a. 
lyr'ic,  pertain- 
ing to  a  lyre  i 
written  in  stan- 
zas ;—M.  a  lyric 
pocm;K./y'rMf, 
■  harp  player  { 
a.  lyi'iite,  with  _  . 

a  large  terminal  lobe,  ta- 
pering to  the  base,  as  a  leaf. 


Macrncoem.Cmak  'n>-konn>i. 
thf  MTorlfh  :  the  universe. 

Mad.  (mad)  a.  disordered  in 
mind;  angry :  furious:— <i'/^. 
madly  :— »ij«.  mad'hess,  in- 
sanity :  folly  ;  innd'man.  a 
mnniHC  :  mad'cap.  a  giddy 
riers«iii  :  m-e  mad,  wildly. 

Madam,  (inad'am)  n.  title' of 
address  to  a  married  lady  t 
— n.  inndenHiiselle,  (mad* 
mo-n-zcl')  Fr.  for  Miss. 

Madden,  (niad'n)  v.  tor  i.  to 
make  or  liccome  mud. 

Madonna,  (manlon'o)  ».  a 
;iieture  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Madrigal,  (inad'ri-gal)  n.  a 
IMstoral  air  or  poem. 

Magazine,  (mag-a-zeii)  n.  a 
storeliouse  :  a  pampolet 
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Esse  oportet  ut  vivas,  non  viverc  ' 
ut  edas. — Thou  should'st  cat 
to  live;  not  live  to  eat. — Cic. 

Est  in  aqu4  duld  non  invidiosa 


voluptas. — There  is  no  small 
pleasure  in  pure  water. — Ov. 
Every  white  will  have  its  black, 
and  every  sweet  its  sour. 
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!U-ta)ii.re<L 

;ot,.(inag^t;  n.  n  grub. 

„ i,  (raVjI)  n.  pi.  priests  of 

the  Pemans  t    tlic   Wiao 

Men  of  the  Eiutt  a.  mi'gtan 

Magte.  (nwj'ik)  n.  sorcery  ; 
enchaatment ;  •x.nia'ficftU 
Impoiting  or  itutling  in 
petfonnance  vn,  niagic*- 
lan,  a  charlatan  i  a  person 
of  extraordinary  powers 
or  mysterious  influen  ce. 

M^isterial,  ( nrnvis-te'ri^l) 
a.  prond;  imperioas;  Ipity. 

Magtttrstc,  (tnid'is^rAt)  n.  a 
pablic  civil  omcer ;  a  jns- 
tice  of  the  peace  ;~n.  maf- 
utracy,  body  of  justices} 
Ckie/ MaMtrate,  Nation- 
al or  State  £zecnnve. 

Ma/na  Charta,  (marna  kiki^- 
ta)  11.  the  great  charter  of 
£ng1aad«  obtained  fxom 
King  John  a.  d.  UllL 

Magnanimity,  (mag-na-nini'- 
irii)  n.  greatness  of  mind  t 
(generosity ;— a.  magnan'- 
unouK,  unselfish  t  goM. 

Magnate,  (mag'nfit)N.  a  per- 
son of  importance. 

Magnesia,  (mag-nc'si-^)  n,  a 
soft,  white  purgative  pow> 
der  t— «>  magne'siao. 

Magnet,  (mag'net)  n.  Iron- 
ore  vhich  attracts  iron,  and 
poiii  ts  to  the  poles ;  tlic  load- 
stone, or  a  bar  of  steel  to 
vrhich  it  has  imparted  its 
properties ;— a.  msgncfic, 
attractive.as  anuignetoran 
agreeable  person  or  dis- 
course;—n.  inag'netisra.tlie 
properties  of  the  magnet; 
attraction;  mcsmertsnu 

Magnetize,  (mag'net-Iz)  v.  t, 
or  ».  to  render  or  become 
magnetic  t  to  overcome  by 
superior  influence  or  elo- 
quence ;  to  throw  into  a 
magnetic  state,ns  a  person, 
by  munipulation  of  eyes, 
1>row.etc.t  a.  mag'netize<l. 

Magnificent,  (mag-nif'i-sent) 
a.  splendid  :  pompous ; 
great:—*,  magnificence. 

Magnify,  (msjrni-fi)  v.  U  to 
extoh  praise  i  enlarge;  ex- 
aggerate ;— n.  mag'nitier. 

Mogniloqucnce,  (laeg-uil'G- 
kwens>  n.  pomposity  t— <<• 
magniroquent,  bombastic 
or  uiflsted  In  speech. 

Magnitudo,  (mng'ni-tfid)  n. 
gvMtness  I  slid }  extent. 


Magnolia,(mag-nOl'i-a)  «i.  the 
laurel-leaved  tulip-tree. 

Magpie,  (mag'pl)  q.  a  chat- 
tering bird,  of  crow  kind. 

Mahogany,  (nis-hoe'a-ni)  n. 
a  hard  wood,  usoa  for  cabi- 
net work,  &C.I  a  forest 
tree  of  tropical  America. 

Maid,(mid)  maiden,  (mad'n) 
n.  a  youn^  unmarried  wo- 
man I  a  vixgin  i  a  f  eraulo 
servant »— a.  consisting  of 
maidens  t-rfiff'  f  reshi  newi 
unused t  first;— a.  maid'- 
enly,  gentle  t  modest  ^-fl. 
maid'enltood,  a  maiden's 
youth ;  virginity  ;  punty. 

Mail,  (miU)  n.  a  coat  of  steeli 
a  Ing  f  ( . 
convey- 
ing let- 
ters; it« 
contents  I 

the 
me  ins  of 
convey- 
ance;—! 
<.  to  pa 
a  letter. 

Maim,  (main;  v.  t.  to  brutso ; 
disflgure  ;  crinnle  ;  injure; 
».  lame'nesSf  injury ;  defect 

Main,  (man)  a.  powerful; 
leading ;  principal ;  —  n. 
bulk ;  sum ;  force ;  import- 
ant part;  the  ocean  or 
main  sea  i  the  continent  or 
mainland  i  —  ad.  matVJy, 
chiefly;  in  greut  part. 

Main-deck,  (m&n'dek)n.  the 

grincipal  deck  of  a  ship, 
o  in  other  oompountu, 
main'-mastj  main' -sot/, 
ma'n'-iipringt  mainf'ttay^ 
main'-top,  mahfyardy  iea, 

MrJnt&in,  (men-tan')  v.  t.  to 
keep;  uphold ;  RU])]>ortT  pre- 
Sbrvo  ;  n(Srm  i  duiend ;  as- 
sert: tocarry  on ;  kecu  u  p;— 
a.  mnin tain  able,  able  to  be 
supported  or  defended  ;— 
n.  niain'tenance,  continu- 
ance; sustenance;  defence. 

Mai  /e,  (mtz)  n.  Indian  com. 

Alajestic,  (ma-jeb'tik^  a.  aa- 
gunt;  grand  ;  sublime ;— ift 
niaj'esty,  dignity  :  a  title ; 
elevation  of  language. 

Major,  (mi'jir)  a.  greater ; 
n.  H  military  oi&cer  above 
a  captoin  ;-'n.  major'ity, 
the  greater  number,  as 
votes  which  elect  to  ofnee ; 
more  tiiau  half;  age  (at  81). 


Make,  (mdk)  v.  t.  to  form ; 
cause  to  bo ;  force  ;  ren- 
der ;  prepare ;  est&blisli ; 
ascertain  ;  obtain ;  to  a> 
rive  in  sight  of;  reach;— n. 
form;  structure;  texture; 
— ».  Mak'kk,  The  Creatori 
one  who  makes  anytliing. 

Moke-sliif  t,  (niak'shif  t)  n.  a 
temporary  expedient  t— «. 
mak^wciykt,  a  trifle  added 
to  supply  a  deflciency. 

Malaclute.  (mat'a-kit)  n.  car* 
bonateof  copper,  a  linrd, 
greeti-c«>lorea  stone  admit- 
ting of  a  hi;;h  polish. 

Maladjustment,  (  mal  -  ad- 
justment)  n.  a  bad  or 
wrong  arrangemen  t  or  state 

Maladministration,  (mal-od- 
min-is4ra-shun )  n.  ood  con- 
duct of  public  affairs. 

Malady,  (mal'ardi)  n.  sick- 
ness ;  mental  disease. 

Malapert,  (maro-pert)  tu 
bold ;  saucy  ;  impudent 

Malaria,  (maria'ri-a)  n.  ezhiw- 
latioiut  miasmata  ;  —  a. 
rnaUj^rtou*.  unhealthy. 

M.aIcoutcnt.(markon-tent)a. 
discontented  r— n.  one  who 
iadissatislied ;  a  rcbeL 

Male,  (inal)  a.  belonging  to 
the  male  sex;— n.  a  Tie  ani- 
mal ;  plant  with  stamens. 

Malediction,  <  iiul  -  i  -  dik  '- 
shun)  n. curse;  execration. 

Mal«faetor,(tiial-e-fak'tur>». 
a  criminal ;  a  felou. 

Malevolent,  (  ma-lev'5-lent ) 
a.  iil-disiiosed  ;  malicious ; 
envious ;— n.  molcVolc-nce. 

Malieasonce,  ^inai  f4-sans)  ». 
wrong ;  evil ;  misuse  of 
office  or  of  public  money. 

Malformation,  (mal-for-nm'- 
shun)  H.  deformity. 

Malice,  (mal'is)  n.  extreme 
enmity ;  malevolence  ;— a. 
mali'cious.  spiteful  (—a<^. 
maUc'iously,  miiichievous- 
ly  \—n.  maiic'iousncss. 

Mali(ni,(ma-lln')t'.  t.  to  tra- 
duce ;  slander  i  injure  :— 
a.  malicious,  unfavorable ; 
—ad.  malijcniy ;— «.  inollg'- 
nity,  exti-eme  enmity  ; — a. 
malig'nant,  virulent; 
deadly ;— adLmolig'nantly. 

MalU  (mawl)  n.a  large  wood- 
en beetle;— V.  t.  to  heel 
with  sume'hicg  heavy. 

MailanT.  .  israarcOn.  a  drake. 

MolieALle,  (inAl'd^^l)  a.  that 
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Empty  your  purse  into  yonr 
head. — Ben*  Frankun. 

Ego  verum  amo,  venun  volo  mi- 
hi  dici;  mendacem  odi. — I  love 


truth,  and  widi  to  have  it  al« 
ways  spoken  to  me;  I  hate  a 
liar. — Plautus. 
Rouse  the  lion  from  his  lair* 
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can  be  extended  hj  beat- 
ing ;— n.  inallcabil'ity. 

Mal^t,  (mal'et;  n.  a  wooden 
hannner 
Mallows, 
(nml'ds  ) 
■»i.  emol- 
lient dowiiy-leavcd  plant. 

Mnlinsey,  (inain'zi;  n.  wine. 

Malnmcticc,  (inal-prak'tu)  n. 
evil  or  illeznl  conduct. 

Mnlt,  (mawln  n.  barley,  ftc, 
Rtecpcd  and  dried  5— r.  t.to 
Tnnke  into  mnlt:  n.  molf  mg 

Maltreat,  (maUrif)  v.  t.  to 
treat  ill ;  abuse  ;— n.  nial- 
triafnicnt.  rough  unai^. 

Malverxation,  (mal-ver-»»'- 
shun)  n.  corruption  in  of- 
fice ;  fraud  ;  trickery. 

Mamma,  (mam-iua')  n.  a 
child's  word  for  mother. 

Mammal,  (inam'mal)  n.  in 
zoo}.,  an  animal  that  suck- 
les it» young:— n».  vl.  tntun- 
n)al8,mamma'lia,  the  whole 
claes  of  an  iniuU  that  suckle 
their  young:— a.  mam'mil- 
Inry.  rc«eniLiling  the  paps. 

Mammon,  (mam'un)  n.  rich- 
ei«  :  the  god  of  wealth  :— «. 
tnam'monist,  a  worldling. 

Mammoth  (mam'uti.)  n.  an 
extinol  aiteciesof  elephant; 
—a.  very  large  :  huge. 

Man,  (m:u))  n.  the  numan 
nico:  un  adult  male;  apiece 


ui«ed  in  playing  chem,  &c. 
—pi.  men ;— r.  t.  to  strength- 
en or  fortify  •.—aclj*.  nian'- 
ful,  nian'ly,  bold:  courage- 
ous ;  stout,  like  a  man  ;— n. 
mttn'tineits,  dignity,  tic. 

Manncle,  (manli-kl)  v.  t.  to 
•hackle:  refctraiu  the  use  of 
the  limbs  ot  natural  pow- 
ers :— n.  pi.  iron  handcuffs. 

Mana;!e,  (man'ij)  v.  (.  to  con- 
duct; transact  ;govenu  con- 
trive I— iw.  man'agement, 
treatment; direction;  man'- 
agcr,  one  skilled  in  affairs; 
— <i.  mnn'ageuhie,  tractable 

Mandanms,  (man-di'mus)  u. 
neremptorr  writ. 

Man.lnrin.  6nan-da-r(n')  n. 
a  Chinese  governor. 

Mandntc,  (man'dat)  n.  an  or- 
der ;  couiinnnd  ;  charge  ;— 
a.  mnit'datory,  positive. 

Mandible,  (man'di-bl)  n.  the 
in  w.  as  of  a  fowl,  insect,  &c. 

Mandrake,  (man'dr&k)  n.  a 
planUnarcotic  and  eatltartic 


Mandrel,  (man'drel)  n.  re- 
volving shank  of  a  lathe. 

Mane,  (m&n)  n.  long  hair  on 
the  neck  of  a  bcasL 

Manege,  (man-azh')  n.  a  rid- 
ing school  :  art  oz  training 
or  using  horsea. 

Manes,  (ma'n€z)  n.  pi.  de- 
parted souls ;  shades. 

Mungancse,(mang-ga-n§z)  n. 
a  dusk  V  white  metal. 

Mange,  (ni&nj)  n.  the  itch  or 
scnDon  domestic  cattle. 

Maugel  -  wurzel,  (mang '  gl- 
wur-zl)  «.  a  kind  of  beet. 

Manger,  (man'jer)  n.  an  eat- 
ing-trough for  cattle. 

Mangle,  (mang'gl)  v.  t.  to 
cut;  to  mutilate  ;  to  smooth 
linen  ;— a.  a  calender  for 
smoothnig  linen. 

Mango.  ^munfTgd)  »•  a  tree  ( 
picalea  musk-melon. 

Man  hood,  n.  adult. rears;  ha- 
niau  nature:  cwurase;— Jtfan- 
kind'.  ihc human  race;  man. 

Mania,  (ma'ui-a)  ti.  a  morbid 
desire  or  r«jj«  for  auyihiug; 
— u.  ma  ni.ic.  a  niadmau  :— 
a.  maniiicul.CTaXKii-.-nd.  -Ig, 

Man'ircut,  a.  obviuuii;  evident; 
— n.  in  voice  of  a  cargo; — r.l. 
make  known  ;  hbow  plainlr; 
—a.mani/nt'ahU; — n  mnni- 
/(!<ra'(ioH,  clear  evidence;  «v 
hibiiion  ;  —<td.  maH'i/eattjf, 
clenrlj  :— «.  manifta'to,  a 
written  iiroclamation,  etc. 

Man'irold,  a.  nianv  ;  complex. 

Man'ikhi,  n.  model  of  organs 
and  frame  of  body ;  a  dwnrf. 

Manilla,  n.  course  fabric  wov- 
en of  cocoa  and  palm  fiber. 

Ma'oioc,  mandioc,  m.  a  plqnt 
which  prndnnes  tapioca,  etc. 

Mlnip'ulate,  v.  (.  u*  handle} 
treat  with  ike  bands :  a.  nta- 
nip'iU€U- ;— M.maitiptUtt'ttwn, 

Manna,  (man'a)  m.  food  sup- 
plied to  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness;  a  sweetish  ex- 
udation from  trees. 

Manner,  (man'er)  n.  form  ; 
way  ;  mode  ;  custom  ;  sort ; 
style  of  thought  or  writing; 
deportment:— inpl.  mornlsr 
behavior.  —  In  a  mamier, 
to  a  certain  degree  ;  —  a. 
man'nerly,  decent ;  com- 
plaisant ;  well-behaved  ;— 
ad.  respectfully  ;  politely. 

Mannerism,  (nian'er-izm}  n. 
tasteless  uuifomiity  in  art. 

Manoeuvre,  (nu-nO'ver)    a. 


a  movement ;  stratanm  ;— 
r.  t.  to  manage  with  art. 

Mansion,  (inan'shun)  n.  a 
large  dwelling-hoiisc. 

Manslaughter,(UMn'smw-t«r) 
n.  the  killing  of  any  one 
unlawfully,  but  without 
premeditation.    - 

Mantel,  ( inan'tl  )  a.  orna- 
mental piece  for  a  fire-place 

Mantle,  (mun'tl)  n.  a  loose 
garment;  cover;— r.  t.  or  i. 
to  cloak:  disguise;  spread; 
snffosc  tlie  face,  as  blood. 

Mantua,  (inan'tn-a)  it.  a 
lady's  gown  ;— 11.  mnntua- 
rrmker,  a  dress-maker. 

Mnniwl,  (nun'u-ttl)  a.  done, 
made,  or  used  by  the  hand; 
— li.  a  small  hand-book. 

Manufacture,  (mnn-u-fakf- 
Qr)  a.  anything  made  by 
the  hand.'&c.  :—v.t.  to  form 
by  hand  or  by  art;  a.  man- 
u'fac'turing,  'pertaining  to 
the  bivsiness  of  convoiting 
raw  matetiuls  into  a  form 
suitable  for  use :—»*.  ninnu- 
fac'turer,  en  artificer  ;  an 
owner  or  manager  of  a  fac- 
tory; m'uuifac'iory.a  place 
where  goods  are  m-jde. 

Manumit,  (man-u-uiif)  v.  t. 
■»  release  from  slavery  :— 
n.  maunnii.H'Kion.iibcration 

Manure,  (mi-nur')  n.  any 
•u6*-tancc.  as  dung,  whieli 
fertilizes  land:— <*.  t.  to  en- 
rich with  fertilizers ;— a. 
manuring,  a  dresiting  on 
land  : — a.  manur'ial. 

Manuscriut,  (man'ii-skript) 
n.  anything  in  writing  ;— 
n.  written,  not  printed. 

Many,  (men'i)  a.  numerous; 
— N.  a  great  number. 

Map.  (map)  it.  a  delineation 
of  the  earth.  <  r  the  celestial 
apliere,  or  of  part  of  either, 
on  any  planesnrlace;— i'.  f. 
to  draw  on  paper,  ay  land  1 
outline  or  describe  clearly. 

Maple,  (mi'pl)  n.  a  tree  of 
several  species,  as  swamp, 
rock  or  sugar  maple. 

Mar.  (mir;  t'.  t.  to  impair. 

Maranatha.  (mar-o-  nt'tha)  n. 
a  Jewish  form  of  curse. 

Marasmus,  (ma-ra»'mus)  n. 
wasting  of  flesh  :  atrophy. 

Marauder,  (ma-rawd'er)  11.  a 
plunderer  :— 1.'.  1.  maraud'. 

Marble,  ^mar'bl;  n.  calcare- 
ous stone  ;— o.  t.  to  vein 
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Evil    communications     corrupt 

good  manners. 
Felix  qui  nihil  debej. — ^Happy  is 

the  man  who  owes  nothing. 


Finis  corbhat  c^us. — ^The  end 
^  crowns  the  work. 

Fortes  fortuna  juvat. — Fortune 
assists  the  bold. 
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like  marble  :— a.  made  of 
or  like  marble  i -obdurate. 

MarceMent,  (mar<flcft'ent>  a. 
witheonfc  ;  decaying. 

March,(mirch)ti.third  month 
of  the  year  ;  movement  of 
troops  ;  proceMion  :  din- 
tance  passed  ;  a  niece  of 
mudic  ;— r.  i.  or  f.  to  move 
in  order;  to  wall^ in  a  stately 
manner  i  tocauveto  march. 

Marches,  Onarch'ez)  n.  pt. 
burden*  ;  confines. 

Mare.  (!udr)  n.  female  horse. 

Hnnpn,  (marjin)  n.  brinl  t 
border;  profit;  gains;  blnnk 
edge  of  a  leaf;  a.  niar'guiiu. 

Marfnold^  (mar'i-;fol  I)  n,  a 
plant  with  yellow  flowers. 

Muiiitc.  (ma-)vu'>  a.  pertain- 
ing to  the  sea  t  done^at  or 
near  th«  sca^— n.  a  rinval 
soldier;  tlic  nnvy ;— n.  mar*- 
irier;— o.  nur'itime,  adjoin- 
ing  the  sea  t  relating  to 
navigation  or  naval  offdirr. 

MaritnU  (laar'i-tal)  a.  per- 
taining to  ahusband.    - 

MarjoFtim,  (mar'jo-rom)  n. 
aromatic  plant  for  cookery. 

Mark,  (made)  n.  a  eoin  ;  a 
token ,  visible  sign  ;  an  ob- 

}ect  to  guide  or  shoot  at ; 
hat  by  which  anytiiing  Is 
known  i  ba  'jrc  ;  proof  ;  n 
trace  ;  synjptom  ;  a  crosH 
ni:ide  by  one  who  cannoi 
write;  distinction  ;— r.  t.  to 
draw  a  tnaik  }  write  on  ; 
note^  observei— na.  marks'- 
man.  one  who  shoots  well ; 
mark'ing-ink.indKlMe  ink. 
Market,  (niar'kct)  n.  public 

{>lice  for  buying  and  scU- 
tig;  thedemaiul  for  goods, 
fttf.;  sale  I  rale  of  sale  ;  val- 
ue ;— ».  t.  to  put  on  tiie 
market ;  to  buy  and  sell.; — 
n.  mar'keting,  articles  in  or 
fiom  markvit ;— n.  murketr 
able,  (saleable;  valua!>le. 

Mntl,  Cmarl)  n.  n  calcareous 
earth^used  for  manure. 

Mnrline,  (mar'lin)  h.  a  small 
line  of  two  strands. 

M'tnnalade.  (luar'iu^-lR'l)  n. 
quince.4  boiled  with  Kugar. 

Marmot,  ([mAKmot)  n.  a  ro- 
dent animni,  like  a  rahhit. 

Maroon.  Ona-roon')  a,  criin- 
son-brown,  like  chestnuts. 

Marc^ue,  (mark)  re  a  letter 
which  coinmiitsionM  a  ship 
to  make  cirpturcs  at  sea. 


Marquis,  (mir'kwis)  n.  a  tiUe 
next  below  a  duke. 

Marriage,  (mafrij  V  n.  legal 
union  of  nvin  and  woman; 
— rt.  inar'riagcable,  fit  to 
marry;  mar'ned,conjug>il. 

Marrow,  (raar'rd)  n.  a  aoft 
substance  in  bones;  the 
Dith  of  certain  plants  i  the 
CKScnee*  or  be<st  part;— a. 
niar'rowt,  IttlT  of  pith ; 
maKrowlcss,  not  pithy. 

Marrowfat.  (,inar'r6-ta0  n.  a 
lan^e  ielicious  pea. 

Marry,  (mar'rl)  -p.  t.  to  Join 
or  be  joined  in  wedlock. 

Mars,  (mArz)  n.  a  planet. 

Marsh,  (marsh)  n.  low,  wet 
ground ;. swamp  or  fen. 

M!arslial,  <m&r'shal)  n.  civil 
oilicer:  master  of  ceremo- 
nies ;— »•.  t.  to  array  ;  lead. 

Marsupial,  (mar-si^'pi-al)  a. 
carrying  young  in  a  pouch. 

Mart,  (mart;|  a.  a  market. 

Marten,  (mar'tcn)  n.  a  kind 
of  weasel  with  fine  fur. 

Ma'iial,  (mar'shal)  a.  war- 
like; brave;— af/.mar'tiaUy. 

Blaitin,  (mdr'tini  n.  a  bird 
of  the  swallow  kind. 

Martinet.  (  m4r'tln-ct )  n.  a 
strict  disciplinarian. 

Martingttl,  (niar'tin-jral)  «•  a 
stnp  to  curb  a  horee. 

MaHyr,  (mar'tcr)  ».  one  put 
to  death  for  the  truth  ; — v. 
t.  to  make  a  martyr  of  ;— 
iw.  mar 'tyrdom,  excrucia- 
tion ;  torture  i  death  for 
opinion's  sake ;  martyroi'- 
ogy,  a  history  of  martyrs. 

Marvel.(mAr'vel)  v.  i.  to  won- 
der :  to  bo  surprised ;— «. 
anything  astonishing :— a. 

■    marvellous,  improbable. 

Masculine,  (mas'ku-lin)  a. 
male  ;  like  a  man  ;  bold. 

Mflsh,  (ma»h)  n.  a  mixture  of 
things ;  bmn  and  hot  wa- 
ter for  cattle;  v.  t.  to  bruise 
into  a  soft  moss  ;  to  crush. 

Musk,  (musk)  n.  a  cover  for 
the  face ;  disunite  :— p.  t. 
to  disguis') ;  hide  ;  f alnify. 

Mason,  (ina'sn)  n.an-artiriuer 
in  bricks  and  stone;  « 
freemason  ; — n.  moson'ic  j 
n.  ma'sonry,  stone  or  brick 
work  t  art  of  building  in 
stone,  &>*.;  freemasonry. 

Masquerade,  (mas-ker-id')  n%, 
on  assembly  df  persons 
wearing  niasksr  gcneraUy 


at  a  ban ;  dlsguiKC  t—r.  i.  to 
go  or  march  in  disgnise. 

&lass,  (mas)  n.  a  Tump;  an 
assemblage  ;  m-'in  body  ; 
the  gross  quantity  ;  'mag- 
nitude ;  the  R.  C.  celebra- 
tion of  the  Load's  Supper; 
— n.  t.  io  form  into  or  ns- 
semble  ip  mftssex;  thicken. 

Massacre,  (maa'a-ker)  n.  pro- 
miscuous slaughter  ;~i».  t. 
to  kill  oiany  with  cruelty. 

Massive,  (mas'iv)  a.  bulky  i 
wciglity;— n.  mass'iveness. 

M&st,  (maHt)  n/the  timber  of 
n  ship  set  on  the  keel ;  the 
f  niit  of  the  oak,  walnut,&c. 

Master,  (mas'ter)  m.  the  chief 
in  any  bubiness,  or  place : 
a  tcncher  ;  owner ;  a  uni- 
Tcnjity  degree  ;  one  emi- 
nently skilled  in  anything: 
a  tide  of  ncldre.iB ;— n,  t.  to 
conquer;  to  become  skill- 
ful in  ;— n*.  m  is'tcry,  rule: 
rietorj';  superiority  :  mos'- 
terpi'-cc(or  stroke),  a  chief 
or  skillful  performance  :— 
atfjif.  inis'terly,  skillful  ; 
excellent  ;  inas'terlcs*.  un- 
governed  ;  unsubdin^J. 

M.istic:-.te,  (mns'ti-kat)  r.  t. 
to  chew  t  to  grind  wjt>i  the 
teeth ;— n.  mnstication. 

Mastic,  (mns-tik)  m.  a  resin 
from  a  tree  ;  n  cement. 

Mastiff,  (mns'tif)  n.k  large, 
6t-o!»g  s|K'cie»  of  dog. 

M  ptodon.  (m-is'to-'loif)  r.  a 
huge  (extinct)nninral. 

Mat,  (mat)  «.  a  texture  o*' 
rufshes,  sedge,  &c.;  *  wf  b  of 
rope  yarn  ;— r.  t.  to  inte-- 
weave  ;  entangle  ;  v.  niatt'- 
ing,  material  for  mats. 

Match,  (mach)  n.  a  contest ; 
an  equal;  a  rival:  one  able 
to  cope  with  another;  a 
marriage;  one  to  be  gained 
in  marriace;  a  splinter  pre- 
pared to  Ignite  by  friction: 
i«.  t.  to  be  or  find  an  equal 

■  to;  to  suit;  to  pair:  marry: 
<i.  match'lcss,  unequalled. 

Mate,  (mat)  n.  a  coiopunioii* 
second  officer  of  a  vessel : 
— r.  <.  to  marry;  to  pair. 

Material,  (mn-te'ri-nl)  a.  con- 
sisting 01  matter ;  su^tan- 
tinl;  essential:— n.  pi-,  huI>- 
Btances  of  which  anything 
is  made  ;— ae/.  mnte^rially, 

•  largely  5  —  n.  niaterthj'ity, 
importance ;  oogmrtaUty ; 
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Fugiendo  in  media  saepc  ruitur 
fata. — By  flying  men  often 
meet  their  fate.— Livy. 

Fere  totus  inundus  exercet  his- 


trionem.. — Almost  the  whole 
^  world  are  pla3^ers. — Petroni's. 
Fc^tinatio  tarda  est. — Haste  is 

slow. 
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V.  i.  mate'rialize,  to  renUcr 
visible;  to  r^^rd  as  matter; 
— »w.  mate'nali^t,  on?  who 
denies  the  cxwteucc  of  the 
•oul,  or  Bpirit  ;  mate'rinl- 
isin,  the  doctrine  which  ig> 
norrti  spiritual  for  inrlterial 
in  terests ;— a.  mate  ria  lie' tic. 

Maternal,  (nfa- ter'nal)  a. 
motherly  ;— n.  mnter'nity, 
the  relntion.c^  a  mother. 

Mathematics,  (math-e-maf- 
iks)  If.  fiiig.  tlie  science  of 
quantity  or.  of  magnitude 
and  number  ?-— a.  in^the- 
mat'irnl.rccording  to  math- 
ematic  principles";  very  ac- 
curate ;—cul.  mathcmat'ic- 
ally^  1— H.  ntlkthemati'cian.  , 

Matins,  (niat'in  z)  M.  moruing 
worship  or  service, 

Matricc.  (nja'tris)  Matrix, 
(ma'tftkf )  M.  the  cavity  in 
vhich  anything  in  formed; 
a  mould  ;  in  minmrf,  sub- 
stances in  yhich  minerals 
ore  found  i>nbeddtrd  ;  in 
dyeiiio^  \\\b  five  simple  col- 
ors (black,  white,  blue,  red. 
nnd  ypIloM)fron»  wliichull 
the  others  are  Inrmcd. 

Matricide,  (m".t -.i-sH)  «.  the 
murderer  ol  a  mrtht-r. 

Matricuiate,  (mu-trik'ft-lat) 
t'.  t.  to  enter  or  admit  to 
membership  m  a  college;— 
H.  niatricula'tion. 

Matrimony,  (mat'ri-mo-nl)n. 
marriage;  )|tre(Uoek  ;— a. 
matrimo'iiiil,  iiiijrtiol. 

Matron,  .(  ma'trun  )  n.  an 
elderly  or  marriL*d  woman ; 
a  hospitiil  nurse  ;— <c.  maf- 
roi'.ly.  motherly  :  sedate. 

Mattor,(mat'er)  «.  body;  sul>- 
stance  ;  the  matcriiU  part 
of  a  thing,  cognizable  by 
the  senses  ;  imi>ortance  ; 
subject  treated  oi  ;  cause  ; 
bodily  ailment  or  difficulty ; 
afluidin  abscesses;— a.md/- 
ter-of-/act,  not  fanciful  ; 
diy;— 1>»  I.  to  signify  or  rice 
versa,  it  does  not  matter. 

Mattock,  (mat'uk)  n.  an  in- 
strument for  digging. 

Mattress,' Onat^res)  n.  a  sort 
ol  gi(ilted  bed  stuffed  with 
hair,  wool  or  feathers. 

Maturate,  (nuif  O-i&t)  v.  t.  to 
suppurate;— lumatura'tion. 

Matur«,(martiir')a>  ripe;  ful- 
ly grown  ;  perfected  ;  well 

.  aigrstcd,->MapUm;— v.<.to 


^  perfect  J  to  consider  well  ; 
— r.  i.'to  become  ripe  ;  to 
become  payable,  as  a  note; 
— nrf.  mature'ly  ;--n».  ma- 
ture'nepi>,  matur'ify.  state 
ol  completeness;  manhood. 

^(atutinal,  (mit-u-ti'nnl)  u. 
in  the  morning  :  early. 

Maudlin.  (m«wd'lin)rt.  siUy, 
as  if  halt  drunk  2..atekly. 

Maugei-,  (raaw'ger)  preu.  in 
spite  of  \  not  Rgiceablc  to. 

Mausoleum,  (mawj-«o-i6'um) 
n.amai;- 
nifiCen i 
tomb  0'. 
monu- 
ment 

M  n  u  V  c , 
(m-xwv^ 
if.  t)euv 
tlful 
purple  aye  xrom  coai-iar. 

Maw,  (maw) ».  stomach  of  ■ 
beast ;  craw  of  birds. 

Mawkish,  (  mawk' ish  )  a. 
insipid  ;  disgusting. 

Majtiliary,  (niaksil-ur-i)  a. 
pertaining  to  the  jaw. 

Maxim.  (mak!>'im)«.  general 
principle;  pitjverb ;  adage. 

Maximum,  (hiaka'i-muni;  «. 
the  Ert-atest  number  or 
quantity  ;— a.  greatest. 

May.  (mft)  n.  tne  tiftli  month 
of  the  year;  tlie  early  or  gay 
part  of  life  ',—v.  i.  to  be  able 
■  or  allowed ;  to  be  free  to 
act;  to  be  possible,  or  by 
chance  ;  —  pret,  might .  — 
Mafhfloteci',  the  hawthorn, 
which  Noo'HS  in  May.— 
Jlitu-po^,  dan<;ing  ground 
on  JUaff-ilatj.  —  Mau-queen. 
a  young  woman  crowned 
with  flowers  on  May-day. 

Mayor,  (ma'er)  ii.  Chief  mag- 
istrate of  a  city  ;—«.  miiy'. 
ora;ty,  office  of  mayor. 

Mazarine, (maz'a^n)  n.«  a. 
n  deep  blue  color. 

Maxe,  (inJ^z)  «.  &  labyrinth  j 
astonishment ;  confusion  ; 
perplexity  :— c.  t.  to  bewil- 
der ;— a.  hinz'y.  iniricate. 

Me,  (me)  prott..  obi.  case  of  /. 

Mead,  (m^d)  n.  noney  and 
water  fermented  9ud  fla- 
vored ;  a  meadow. 

Meadow^,  fnied'd)  «.  low  or 
jgrassland.        [thin  ;  i^oor. 

Mc.iger.    (TO^'ger)   a.   lean ; 

Meal,  (mcl)  n.  Rrnin  ground 
to  powder  ;  food  taken  at 


one  eating  t—arljs.  mcal'y, 
covered  with  flour  ;  ?of t ; 
amoofh  ;  mealy -mouthed, 
unwilling  lo  state  the  truth 
in  plain  terms  ;  <leceitful. 

Mean,  (men)  a.  low  ;  base  « 
average;  moderate;— ».  the 
middle  point,  quantity, 
value  or  degree  ;  instru- 
ment;—;^/, income ;  estate; 
medium  ;—v.  t.  to  intend  ; 
to  design  ;  to  have  in  view; 
— n.  mean'ing.  the  sense 
intended  ;  signification  ; 
purpose;— a.  significant  ;— 
ad.  meaningly;— a.  mean'- 
lngles8,withoutsen8e;— arf. 
nieaniy.  lowly  ;  basely  ;— 
ft.  meau'ucHs.  sordidness. 

3It-ander,  (me*ffn'der)  »i.  a 
winding  course  ;— ».  i.  to 
wind  in  running  ;— a.  and 
n.  mean'dering.  winding. 

Meantime,  (m&n'tim)  ad.  the 
time  between  two  eventp  J 
mean'icfiile,  while  waiting. 

Mca-lch,  (nie'zlz)  n.an  erup- 

»  tivc  disease  or  icvrr. 

Meaeurablp.  (merh'fir-a-bl) 
a.  limited  ;  moderate.       * 

Mcai>tire,  (mezh'tkr)  «.  that 
whicli  mensnrcs  ;  extent  ; 
meter ;  time  in  music  ;  de- 
cree; means  to  an  end;  por- 
tion'; tninsaction  ;  law  ; 
policy,  or  act  of  govern- 
ment or  individuals  ;—v.  t. 
to  ascertain  extentorqnan- 
tit)r  of  ',—v.  I.  to  be  equal  or 
uniformi-r;rt((^  uicai<'ured, 
uniform  ;  steady  ;  restrict- 
ed; stati'ly,  as  Rtcpa  ;  meaa- , 
ttre'fej*',  boundless  ;  wild. 

Measurement,  (  mc  zh  '  fir  - 
ment)H  .dimensions;  extent 

Meat,  (met)  »».  food  ;  provi- 
sions :  flesh  for  food. 

Mechanic,  (me-kan'ik)  n.  an 
artisan  ;  one  engaged  in  a 
trade  ;-^-a.  mrcnan'ic  (nl), 
done  by  a  machine;  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  mechnn- 
ics  ;  acting  by  physical 
poM'er  ;  done  siiuiUv  by 
force  of  habit  (applied  to 
ppi-sons)  x—ad.  mechan'ic- 
aVy;— w.mechani'cian,  one 
skilled  in  mechanics  ;— hit. 
mechan'icft,  sc  ence  that 
treats  of  the  laws  of  motion 
and  force ;  mech'anisni^ 
structure  of  anything. 

Medal,  (med'al)  n.  a  coin 
stampea  with  a  device. 
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Frons  est  animi  janua.— The 
forehead  is  the  gate  of  the 
mind. — CiCERO. 

Fol  est  qui  plus  depense  que  sa 


rente  nc  vaut. — He  is  a  fool 

that  spends  more  money  than 

his  receipts.      [look  to  whom. 

Fide,  sed  cui,  vide. — Trust,  but 
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Meddle,  (nied'l)  v.i.  to  in- 
terpose ;  — »».  mcd'dler,  a 
busybody  in  nnothcr'u  af- 
fairs :  —  n^Js.  incd'dHnff, 
nted'dlesoiue.of!lc.iou8,ruae 

Mediate,  (tue-di'at)  i*.  ».  to 
iiittT|>ose  for  reeoncilins  ; 
— o.  lMrt*ecn  two  extremes; 
actins  t»y  or  a«  a  means  ;— 
ad.  me'dintely,  by  a  sec- 
ondary cauat ;— WJ?.  modia'- 
tiiin,  agency  ;  entreaty  for 
nnother  ;  media'tor,  an  in- 
tercessor ;— a.  niediat4)'riul. 

Medical,  (nicd'Jk-al)  a.  per- 
taining to  healinu;  medici- 
nal !  piomoting  the  study 
of  niedifline  ;— f.  t.  med'i- 
cate,  to  tincture  with  me- 
dicinal properties:  o.med'- 
icable,  curable  ;— iw.  med'- 
icnrnent.  a  healing  mplica- 
tkm  J  medica'tion,  a  tinct- 
urfnfc  or  use  of  medicine. 

Medicine*  (med'i-«in)  n.  a 
drug  ;  anything  to  cure  or 
mitigate  uiaease  or  mental 
ills  i~-a.  medicinal,  heal- 
inK.etc.;— arf.  inedic'inally. 

Medieval,  (m<-di-£'vaO  a. 
notmg  the  middle  ages. 

Mediocre,  (mc-di-d'kcr;  a. 
moderate  \—n.  a  person  of 
small  abilities;— n.medioc'- 
rity,  mental  inferiority. 

HedJtate,  (med'i-tat)  v.  t  or 
t*.  to  think  ;  muse ;  consider 
thoughtfully;  purpose:— n. 
mediHi'tion,contcmplatinn; 
reflection  i—adp.  mcd'ita-' 
tive,  thoughtful  ;  medita- 
ted, planned  :  intended. 

Medium,  (  me'di-um  )  n.  a 
means  or  instrument ;  the 
substance  in  which  bodies 
exist,  or  in  which  they 
move ;  a  clairvoyant  or 
mesmeric  person,  who  pre- 
tends to  see  and  interpret 
invisible  things;  a  paper  in 
size  Idx^i:  middle  place  or 
degree  ;  mean  ;— o.  niedi'- 
al  .uoting  a  mean  or  average 

Mcdlvy,(medli) ».  a  mingled 
ni.'iHs  ;  a  miHCCilany. 

Medullary,  (med'nl-ar-i)  a. 
like  marrow  or  pith. 

Mved.(m£d)n. a  reward;  rec- 
ompense :  guenlon. 

Meek,  (mSk)  /(.  mild ;  gentle; 
submissive  x—ad.  meekly; 
—  n.   n)eck'ne»s.  humility. 

Meerschaum,  (mirVhawm) 
K.  eartheih  tobacco-pipe. 


Meet,  (m€t)  v.  t.  or  t.  to  come 
together  ;  join  ;  find  ;  en- 
counter ;  assemble  ;  re- 
ceive, as  a  welcome  ;~<i.  fit; 
suitable  ;  becoming  ; — ad. 
meet'ly.duly ;— «.  niect'ing, 
an  asKumbly  ;  interview. 

Megrim,  (megrim)  ii.  puin  in 
one  side  of  tlie  liead  or  face. 

Melancholy,  (mcl'an-kol-i)  a. 
gloomy  ;— II.  dejection. 

Jlcliorute,  {meH-(»r-at)  r.  t.  to 
njake  better  ;— /».  incliora'- 
tion.  iniprovcmcnt. 

Mellinuous,  (uicI-it'lu-UK)  a. 
sweetly  flowing,  as  honey 
or  music;  sinooJi;— *t.  nicl- 
lif'crous,  producing  honey. 

Mellow,  (mel'lo)  a.  soft  with 
ripeness  ;  eai«y  to  the  eye  ; 
—V.  t.  to  soften  byage,  Ac. ; 
to  maturf*  — M.mellow'ness. 

Melody,  (mel'ft-di)  w.  agree- 
able succoBbion  of  sounds ; 
air;  a.  melO'dious,  musical. 

&Ielodrama.(mero-<lnim'a)  n. 
e.  drama  or  theatrical  per- 
formance with  songs. 

Melt,  (melt)  v.  t.  or  i.  to  dis- 
solve :  become  liquid  ;  to 
become  tender  or  niild  ;  to 
be  discouraged  ?— a.  melt'- 
ing.  softening  ;  ravishing. 

Member,  (mem'ber)n.  a  limb 
of  the  body  :  one  of  a  so- 
ciety orlegit-Iative  body  t  a 
clause  i  a  part  :—;>?.  in  B.^ 
the  appetites  and  passions; 
— a.  mein'bered,  having 
limbs  :  —  n.  mem'bership, 
belongin<r  to  a  society, 
church.  K-gislatiirp,  etc. 

Membrane,  ([mcm'br&n)  «. 
the  thin  tissiie  which  covers 
the  body;  the  film  contain- 
ing the  seeds  of  a  plant  ;— 
o.  membrane'ous. 

Memento.  (md-men't6)  ».  ■ 
gift  or  memorial  to  awaken 
memory ;— p/.  raemen'tocs. 

Memoir,  (inem'oir)  n.  a  writ- 
ten account  or  historv. 

Memorable,  (mcm'or-a-bl)  a. 
worthy  of  rcmeinhrance  : 
remarkable  i—ofi.  me'nmr- 
ably  ;— ».  jA.  memoraibU'ifU 
memorable  things  ;  diary. 

Memorandum,  (mcm-or-an- 
dum)  ».  n  note  to  help  the 
memory  !—p/.  memoran'da, 
annotations  :  chief  points. 

Memorial,  (mg-mo'ri-al)  a. 
contained  in  memory  ;— n. 
o  loouuiucnt ;  inemomn- 


duin  ;— n.  that  which  pre- 
serves rementbrance  ;  a 
statement  and  petition  .laid 
beiore  a  leKitlittive  or  other 
body;— H./4.  uienid'rialiKta, 
the  bigneni  of  such  a  peti- 
tion, etc.— r.  t.  memd'rial- 
ize,  to  petition  by  memorial 

Memory,  (niem'd-ii)  n.  the 
faculty  by  which  ideas  are 
rctJiined  ia  the  mind  ;  re- 
niemhrunce  t  retention. 

Menace,  (men'as)  r.  t.  to 
threaten  ;— h.  a  thieat;~a. 
menacing  ;  —  <«/.  inen'ic- 
ingly,  dangerously. 

Meuiigeric,  (men-ai'er-i)  a. 
collection  of  wild  Leasts. 

Mend,  (mend)  v.  t.  or  i.  to 
repair :  correct ;  improve ; 
grow  better;— ».  mcnd'ing. 

Mendacious,  (mcn-da'shus) 
«.  lying  ;  false  ;— ».men- 
dac'ity,  falsehood. 

Mendicant,  (men'di-kant)  n. 
■  beggar  ;^a.  practicing,  or 

Srone  to, beggary;  itx.racn'- 
icancy, beggary;  mendic- 
ity, life  of  a  beggar. 

Menial,  (m€'ni-al)  a.  servile; 
low  ;— ».  a  domestic. 

Menstrual,  (men'strQ-al)  a. 
monthly  \—n.pl.  men's**, 
monthly -flux  peculiar  to 
females  :— n.  men'struutn. 
a  solvent  \—pt  men'strua 

Mensurable,  (mens'ur-a-bll 
a.  measnrable;  n.mensura  - 
tion,  art  of  measuring. 

Mental,  (men'tal)  o.  belonjr- 
ing  to  the  mind  ;  —  ad, 
mcn'tallv,  intellectually. 

Blention,  rmen'shun)  n.  no- 
tice or  brief  remark;  a  hinti 
—V.  t.  to  notice  briefly ;  re- 
mark ;  name  ;  —  a.  men'- 
tionable.  noticeable. 

Men  tor;- (men  tor)  n.  a  wiie 
and  faitliful  counsellor. 

Mephitic.  (me-flt'ik)  a.  foal, 
as  noxious  exhalations. 

Mercantile,  (meflcan-ttt)  a. 
trading ;  commercial. 

Mercenary',  (mer'sJ-nar-i)  a. 
that  is  or  may  be  hired  \ 
venal;— n.  one  who  is  hired 

Merchandise,  (mer'chan-diz) 
H.  goods  for  trafllc,  &c. 

Merchant,  (mer'chant)  n.  a 
daaler  in  goods  ;  a  trader. 

Merciful,  (mer'si-ful)  a.  hu- 
mane I  tender  x—ad  mer'- 
cif  uUy.  compassionately;— 
a.  mcr'ciless.  unfeeling. 
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Fortes    fortuna    adjuvat.— For- 
tune favors  the  brave, — ^Ter. 
Furor  fit  laesa  ssepius  patientia. 
Patience,   when  too  often  out- 


raged, is  converted  into  mad* 
ness. 
Frangas  non  flectas. — ^You  may 
break,  but  not  bend  me. 
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Mercurial,  (mer-kfi'ri-ol)  a. 
composed  of  quickHilver; 
active;  sprightly;— n.mef- 
cnry.  quicksilver ;  a  plant. 

Mercy,  ( mSr-si  )  tu  tender- 
nefc«  ;  forgiveness  ;  grace. 

Mere,  (mer)  a.  unmixed ; 
pure  ;  ubBOlute  ;  this  only; 
«.  pool;  ac/.meie'ly,  solely. 

Meretriciou8,(iuer-e-tribh'u«) 
a.  (rnudy  ;  faltiely  alluring. 

Mcrgf,  (nierj)  r-.  t.  or  t.  to  iiii- 
nieme  :  sink,  or  be  lost. 

Meridian,  ^ine-rid  i-an)  n.  ■ 
circle  whi^h  the  sun  crosses 
at  midday  ;  noon  ;  zenith; 
the  highest  point,  as  of  suc- 
cess :  climax  ;— u.  midday; 
raised  to  the  highest  point. 

Meriau,  (uie-rS'ud;  n.  and  a. 


ety  of 
sheep; 
their 
vool, 
or  a 
fabric. 


m 


Merit,  (mer-it)  ».  desert; 
worth  :  value  ;  excellence; 
— 1».  t.  to  earn  by  services; 
deserve ;— a.  merito'rious, 
deserving ;  nmiijeworth v. 

Merlin,  (mcfiin)  «•  a  It"**! 
of  hawk  ;  a  wizard. 

Mermaid,  OneKmad)  n.  a  fa- 
bled marine  nuinvtl,  like 
a  woman  above  and  a  fish 
below  ;—ma-*c.  meKmun. 

Merrv.  (  mer'i  )  a.  jovial ; 
brisk  r  gay?  noisy  f  cnusiiis; 
laughter  ;— a?/,  merr'ily  ;— 
n.  mer'rimcnt,  gayety  with 
laughter  :  —  n.«.  }nerrf/-nti- 
drew,  a  buffoon  :  mernf- 
ihought,  the  forked  bones 
of  a  fowl's  breast,  which 
two  penions  pull  at  in  play, 
the  one  who  breaks  oft 
the  lonecRt  part  beinj; 
thonght  likely  to  be  first 
marrfed  ;   a  **  wish-bone." 

Mesenteiy,  (mcH'en-ter-i)  n. 
u  membrane  in  the  middle 
of  theintMtin.'s. 

Mesh,  rniesh)n.  a  space  be- 
tween threads:  network; 
r.t.  to  catch ;  net :  a.  mesh'y. 

Mcxmeri  ze.f  incs'mer-lzVr.  t. 
to  induce  an  extraordinary 
state  of  the  nervous  system 
In  which  the  actor  controls 
the  actions  of  the  subject ; 
— M.  mcs'mcrism,  meameric 
aleep,  eto.  j— a.  mes'mcria. 


Mess,  (mes)  n.  a  dish  of  food ; 
a  medley  ;  disorder ;  r.  (.  to 
eat  together  ;  n.  mea^mate. 

Message,  (mes'&i)  n.  errand ; 
word  sent ;  otncial  paper ; 
— ».  mes'  senger,  forerun- 
ner :  a  bearer  of  messages. 

Messiah,  (mcs-sra)  ii.  the 
anointed  one,  CHlilST. 

Messuage,  (  mcs'waj  )  n.  in 
Jaw,  a  dwelling-h'tuse  and 
adjoining  connected  land. 

Metal,  (mutal)  n.  a  simple, 
fixed,  opaque  subtitance ; — 
adja.  metal'lic,  consisting 
of  metal ;  metalliferous, 
yielding  metals  ;—ns.  niet'- 
alloid,  an  inflammable, 
non-metallic  body,  as  sul- 
phur ;  the  metallic  base  of 
an  alkali ;  met'aUvurgy,  the 
act  or  art  of  separatiug 
metals  from  their  ores. 

Metamorphose,  (met-a<mor'- 
fdz)  V.  t.  to  change  the 
ehape  of  :  transform  ;— »*. 
metumorph'osis.the  change 
living  beings  undergo  «i 
the  course  of  their  growth. 

Metaphor,  (met'a-fur^  a.  a 
similitude;  a  figurative  ex- 

{)rc8sion  ;  —  m.  nietaphor'- 
cal  x—aiK  metaphorically. 
Metaphrase,  (met'a-frdz)  n. 
translation  f'-om  another 
lanrruttRC,  toordfor  wont. 
Metaphysics,  (met-a-flziks) 
n.mna  the  .science  of  mmd, 
which  investigates  the  first 

{n-inciples  of  nature  and 
bought:— a.metaphys'ical, 
deep  :  abstract :  abstmse. 

Mete,  (met)  v.  t.  to  measure. 

Metempsychosis,  (  me-tomp- 
si-kA'sis)  n.  the  trnnsmigra- 
tion  of  the'soul  after  death 
into  some  other  body. 

Meteor,  (me'te-or)  n.  a  lumi- 
nous body  in  the  nir ;  any 
appearance,  as  clouds,  rain : 
—Hff.  anything  that  tran- 
siently dazzles  or  strikes 
with  wonder  ;— a.  meteor'- 
ic  ;— MS.  mctoor'ollte,  a  me- 
teoric stone;  mfiteorol'ogy. 
the  science  which  treats  of 
the  atmosphere  and  its 
phenomena,  ehanaes.  Stc. 

Metheglin.  <'m5-theg-lin)  n. 
liquor  made  of  honey,  &c. 

Mctliinks,  (mithingks)  i;.  it 
seems  to  mc  :  I  think. 

Method,  (meth'nd)  n.  order  t 
manner  i  regularity  ;  —  a. 


methodical,  systematic  fr— 
ad.  methodically  ;  —  v.  t. 
method  ize,dispotii  in  order 

Methodism,  (meth'ud-izm) 
n.  the  doctrines  of  the 
Methodists.orof  John  Wes- 
ley (1703-1791) ;— n.  meth'- 
oaist ;— o.  mcthodis'tic. 

Metre,  Meter,  (mS'ter)  n. 
verse;  rhythm;  instrument 
for  gauging  gas,  Ac.  ;  a 
French  measure  of  length, 
equal  to  nearly  39}^  inches; 
adju.  metric,  denoting  the 
French  system  of  wei;,'ht», 
and  measures  ;  inet'ricalt 
consisti-g  of  verses. 

Metropolis,  (mg-ti-op'6-lis)  n. 
chief  city  or  capital  of  a 
country  ;—n.  metropolitan. 

Mettle,  (roeti)  n.  courage  ; 
vivacity  ; — o.  mettle'some. 

Mew,  (mn)  n.  a  cage  or  coop; 
a  sea  fowl;  a  gull ;— r.  (.  to 
confine  in  close  quarters. 

Mezzotiiito,  (mct-z6-tin't6) 
w.  r  copper  engraving. 

Minsma.  Mia^m.  (ml'aKm)  ». 
noxious  cflHuvii ;— a.  mias- 
mf.t  ic,  mias'nial,  poisonous 
to  life :—;//.  mius'ninta. 

Mien,  (ml'ka)  n.  a  glittering 
mincal  which  cleaves  into 
thin  transparent  plates. 

Michaelmas,  (niik'il-mas)  n. 
a  fea-st,  2!)th  September. 

Microcosm,  (mi'ki  ft-kozm)M. 
a  model  or  epitome  of  the 
niiivcrse.ora  "littleworld," 
as  man  was  regarded  by  an- 
cient philosophers. 

Micrometer,  (mi-krom'e44r) 
n.  an  instrument  used  with 
a  telescope  or  microscope 
to  measure  small  spaces. 

Microphone.  (nii'kro-f6n)  n. 
an  instrunient  to  augment 
•mnll  sounds  •,—pl.  micro- 
phenics.  the  science  of 
magnifying  low  sounds. 

Microscope,  (mikrfi-skfip) n. 
an  optical  inatrument  for 
viewing  minute  objects  ;— 
(U  microscopic,  very  small. 

Slid,  (mid)  a.  middle  :—h. 
mid'dle.  m  the  midst ;  cen- 
tral portion  ;  —  a.  equally 
distant  from  the  ends  :  in- 
termediate ;  —  nn.  muist, 
vtid'ivnff,  the  middle  •.—a. 
inid'dlin?,  moderate:  toler- 
able ;  situated  b«*tween  ex- 
tremes;—»i.  middle-man, 
an  agent  between  two  par- 
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F^*  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was 
lost,  for  want  of  a  shoe  the 
horse  was  k>st,  for  want  of  a 
horse  the  man  was  lost,  (/.  ^., 


one  disaster  is  intimately  de- 
pendent on,  and  succ£«ds  an- 
other), [to  break. 
Flecti  non  frangi. — ^To  bend,  not 
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ti« ;  a  dnkr  who  bnr* 
from  the  pniducer  snd  Mlk 
to  thecoitikuiiier,  cap.  food. 

Midday,  tuiidili) n.  noou. 

Middliaes,  ( nM'iins*)  n.  «ee- 
onth  of  flour  or  ^ndn. 

Midre,  (imj)  n.  a  oame  of 
several  tpt^ciai  of  *maJi 
d«|)t«TOua  inncct*  or  jniabi. 

Midnij;ht,rimd'nU)it.  twelve 
o'clock  at  nifcht. 

Midrib,  (midrib; M.  in  \M^ 
cortinuation  of  the  leaf- 
stalk to  the  pr>intof  a  leaf. 

Midri.T.  (raidrif)  n.  the  dia- 
phragm lM*twt«n  the  Uto- 
rax  and  abdomen. 

Mids'iit'Oian  ,(nhd'*>ht|vmaa) 
■.  a  naval  cadet  or  officer. 

Midaiminter,  (mid>un}-er)H. 
t)»e  summer  Ho'»«tice. 

Midwifefy,  (mifl'mif-ri)  n. 
aHMiHtance  at  child-birth. 

Mii;n,  (  nitn  )  n.  look  ;  air; 
ninnnert  countenance. 

MifT,  (tnif )  N.nlaht  rcitent- 
nient;  peevifthnemt:  affi-ont 

Might,  (mlt>  /»>•/'/.  of  ilitni— 
w.  power;  iitrc|i«rtli;  abilit)'; 
energy  :  inttnsity  of  piir- 
pa*eor  feclinz:  a.  mighfy, 
powerful ;  vuliunt:  import- 
ant! wonderful :  «t/.  might- 
ily t— M.  mi«ht'ine»«. 

Mifrnonettp,  nnin-yo-net'>  k. 
a  frofcmnt  annual  plant. 

Migrate,  (mi'tcrAt)  v.  i.  to  re- 
move for  ronidfnce  to  an- 
other country  or  utitc  x—a. 
mi'icnitory,  chnnplnp  local- 
ity or  clinnitc,  «h  birdH  ; 
wanderiuKi— n.  migration. 

Milch,  (mlliih)  ri.  ill  milk. 

Mild.|inild) «. mellow;  cnlmi 
•oft<  acting:  gently  ;—ac/. 
mildly  \—n.  niild'ueMii. 

Mndcw,  (inllda;  «.  honey- 
dew  ',  the  iniiiutu  funtn  on 
plantai  upotnon  poper  Ac; 
—I',  f.tn  taint  with  mildew. 

Mile.  (m(lM<<  u  tincnr  meav 
ure  of  .'52(»  rod*.  l/lJrt  yards, 

f'O',  fcPK  pnid  by  tin*  inMe. 

MlhtHry,  (inili-ttii^ij  ii.  war- 
like 1— «.  wildicrH  ; — n.  iiut- 
ilant,  cnpnpod  in  warfare. 

Mi'iitiitc.  (niiri-idrif.  i.tooiv 
jione  I  tn  cnntrndicf. 

Militin.  (mi-lif<h'n)  n.  citizen 
noldiern  j  t'-nin-h  md». 

Milk,  (milk)  u.a  white  fluid 
•i-cicted  by  female  niam- 
maU  for  tno  itourlthinent 


of  their  young  :  a  white 
juice  of  certain  plants  ;—r. 
t.  to  <iraw  milk  front  a  oow, 
»c.;— JM.  mllk'er,  one  who, 
etc.;  miik'man,  a  man  who 
aupptiea  imlk  to  cmtomcnt 
mitK-pail,  avecjiel  for  milk; 
miik-tree,  a  tree  yielding  a 
nouriHhing  juice,  n»  the 
cow-tree  of  8.  Am.;  — a. 
milk'y,  like  milk;  white. 

Milkwip,  (milk'son)  m.  an  ef- 
feminate, ailiy  fdlow. 

Milky-war.  (milk'i-wa)  n.  a 
broad  luminous  »»nc  in 
the  sky,  auppowd  to  be  the 
licht  of  innumerable  stara. 

MilT.  (mil)  >i.  a  machine  lor 
grinding  ;  the  tenth  of  a 
cent;— 17.  t.  to  Kriud  ;  to 
stamp  coin ;  to  full,  a^cioth ; 
—n$.  miltdam,  an  embank- 
ment to  keep  water  for  a 
mill;  f/iitt'/wn//,  a  pond  of 
water  for  dining  a  mill ; 
mill' race,  the  current  pf 
water  that  turns  a  mill- 
whccl ;  mdl^tone,   a  hard. 

5;ntty  atone  used  in  a  mill 
or  ^nuding  gram;  niUl- 
wrif/ht,  a  mechanic  who 
builds  and  repiirs  millx; 
miller,  attendant  of  a  mill. 

Millennium,  (  mil-len'i-um ) 
N.the  thounand  ycant  of 
Chrittt'tj  reign  on  enrth  s— 
a.  niillena'rian,  lasting  a 
thouxand  yearn  i  n.  one  be- 
licvin;r  in  theinillenniuin: 
— H.  millenary,  1,0(W yearn. 

Milltt.nnirct)  M.  a  rccdyicld- 
infrgi-flin  ;  several  Rpecics 
of  hardy  grass  for  cattle. 

Milliard.  ( miryanl )  n.  a 
thou^iand  millions  (Fr.>. 

Millinery.  (  mil '  in-cr-i )  n. 
head  ifressc*.  bonnctx.  &c.; 
for  women  ;— «.  prl'lincr. 

Million,  (  mil'yun )  a.  ten 
tiundrrd  thouHana. 

Millionaire,  (mil-ynn-ar')  «. 
one  enormously  rich. 

Milt,  (milt)  a.  the  spleen ; 
roc  or  spawn  of  fishes. 

Mimic,  (mim'ik)  h.  oite  who 
inittofei« ;— J',  t.  to  imitnte 
for  spcirt;  to  npe  ;— «.  npt 
to  copy;  nnninturc  ;—nfiii*. 
mimct'ic.  mim'icnl,  con- 
sisting of  Itidicrons  imita- 
tions ;— a.  mim'iciy,  imita- 
tion for  sport,  or  by  habit. 

Minaret,  (min'a-ret)  w.  a  tur- 
ret or  spire  on  a  mo«que. 


Minatory,  (  min'a-tor-i  )  a. 
threatt'ning;  meHacsng. 

Mince,  (min^>  r.  t.  or  i.  to 
chop  into  small  pieces :  to 
pronounce  affectedly,  or 
cut  off  word*  ;—a.  minc'- 
ing  ;—fut.  niinc'ingly,  with 
affected  speech  or  steps. 

Mind,  (miiid)M.  undcrstaad- 
ing  :  intcUect :  heart;  in- 
tention; inclination: 
choice  ;  thoughts  or  senti- 
ments ;  beliefs;  remem- 
brance ;  —  acfjji,  mmd '  erf, 
diKfiOhcd  ;  determined ; 
miit(/'/e(Z,  attentive:  ol>fcerv- 
aiit ;  bearing  in  mind  :—v. 
t.  mind,  to  heed:  to  regard. 

Mine,  (ailn)  a.  bekniging  to 
me;— w.  a  pit  where  miner- 
als are  dug;  on  excavation: 
a  rich  source  of  wealth  :— 
V.  t.  OT  L  to  dig  ;  sap  ;  de- 
stroy by  secret  mean  s:—jM. 
mining,  the  artof  working 
mines  :  miircr,  one  wlto 
digs  or  deals  ni  mines. 

Mineral,  (miii'er-al)u.  an  in- 
organic substance  existing 
on  or  in  the  earth  :— a.  im- 
pregnated with  a  mineral. 

Muieralize.  (miu'cr-al-iz;  t\ 
t.  to  impregnate  with  min- 
eral matter  :  to  give  the 
properties  of  a  minernl  to  ; 
— r.  I.  to  collect  minemlR. 

Minerak)gv,  (min-cr-afo-ji) 
u.  the  pcionce  of  describing 
and  clpsi-ifyiMg  minerals:— 
a.  mincrulog'ical  v— m.  ihm- 
eral'ogist,  scientist  in  M. 

Mingle,  (mjngglj  r.  t.  or* 
to  mix  ;  Wend  :  to  join  in 
mutual  intercourse  :  —  n. 
ming'hnp,  a  blending. 

Minintiire.  (inin'i-a-tur)  n.  a 
small  hkencss  i—u.  on  a 
small  scale  :  minute. 

Minim,  (min'im)  n.  a  note  in 
muKic:  a  drop:  l-Wdrachm 

Minimum,  (min'i-innm)  w. 
the  least  quantity  :  trifle. 

Minion,  (min'yun)  n.  an 
obsequious  favorite  :  type. 

Mini^ter.  (min'is-tcr)  n.  an 
anilinssador;  a  civil  officer; 
a  pastor ;— I',  t.  or  i.  to  give 
to  :  to  supply  :  to  serve. 

Mini.Ntorial.dnin-is-te'ii-»il)rt. 
pertaining  to  ministers  ? 
acting  by  outhority  :  cler- 
ical ;  executive ;  official. 

Ministry,  (min'is-tri)  m.  of- 
fice ;  service  ;  function  of 
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Fabrum  esse  suas  qucmque  for- 
tune.— Every  one  is  the  arti- 
ficer of  his  own  fortune. — Sal. 

Festina  lente. — Hasten  slowly.C. 


Fortuna  favet  fatuls. — Fortunt 

favors  fools. 
God  the  first  garden  made,  and 

the  first  city  Cain. — Cowley. 
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Btate ;  R(Knc7  •  the  clerioftl 
profession;  ofRcials;— (u(;ii. 
mm'tntrant,  adiniimtering; 
attendant  x  nnn'uiratu-e, 
•erVinj(or  aiding;— n.iniu* 
iMtra'tioii,  act  of  service. 

Mink,  (mingk)  n.  a  small 
oniinal  valuable  for  ita  fur. 

Minnow,  (inin'd) ».  a  freah 
water  fihh  ;  >-oun^  fleh. 

Minor.  (ntCnor)  a.  incunsid- 
cruble;  Ie>«;  smaller;— /».  a 
penuin  under  the  age  of  21; 
— ».  minor'ity.  being  under 
age  ;  the  Miiallcr number. 

Minotaur,  (mino-tawr)  m.  a 
mnnitter.half  man  half  bull. 

MiOMter,  (minVtcr)  u.  aniou- 
aatery  or  cathedral. 

Minstrel,  (niin'»«trel)  n.  a 
singer;  a  musical  perfornj. 
€1 :  n.  min'strclsy.a  body  of 
song :  instrumental  music. 

Mint,  (mint)  n.  place  where 
mrmey  iscoined  by  author- 

^  ity  ;  liny  source  of  abund- 
ant supply  ;  an  aromatic 
(lily  plant  ;— r.  t.  to  coin. 

Minucnd,(min'a-enri)H.Bum 
to  be  subftnicted  from. 

Minurt,  (mmTi-et)  n.  a  slow 
srmceful  dance,  or  tune. 

MinuD.  (ml'nni«)  a.  lesa  (— ). 

Minute,  (min'it)  n.  the  six- 
tieth pnrt  of  an  hour  or  de- 
cree ;  brief  note  :— ».  t.  to 
note  in  few  words: — b.  mm- 
vte-hool;  a  hook  for  notes. 

Miiinto,  (»ni-nfit')  n.  very 
Sinn  11:  slight:  of  little  con> 
aequence;  exact;  attvn  ive 
to  snirtll  things  i—ad.  mi- 
iiiite'ly  :— H.  ininute'nesa, 
oninlliieos  ;  exuctnexs. 

.Minutia?,  (nii-nuVhi-$)N.the 
sinuUcct  Diirticuiars  or  de- 
toils  ;  little  things. 

Minx,  Cmingks^ii.a 
a  ahe  puppy  j  a  mink 

Miocene,  (in('6-fc€n)  a.  in 
geol.  less  recent:  middle  di- 
vision of  the  tertiary  strata. 

Miracle,  (inir'a-kh  n.  an  act 
or  event  beyona  the  laws 
of  nnture  ;  a  prodigy  ;—a. 
mii-nc'ulons,  nupernutural. 

Mimge,  (nif'razh)  n.  an  op- 
tical illusion  by  which  ob- 
jects are  soon'  donhle,  or 
:ippear  as  if  in  the  uir. 

Mire,  (mlr)  m.  foft  marshy 
ground  ;  deep  mud  ;— r.  i. 
to  sink  In  mud  ; — a.  mir'y. 

Mirror,  (niir'er)  n.  a  looking 


glsaa ;  ■  pattern  ;— v.  t,  to 
reflect  or  exhibit 

Mirth,  (merth)  n.  delight  t 
pleasure;  gay  ety;  laughter; 
—a.  mirtirfuU  merry;— «rf. 
mirth'f ully  ;— h.  mirth'ful- 
ness  ;— a.  miith'lesa,  sober. 

Mis,  a  prefix,  denotea  error, 
mistake,  wrong. 

Misadventure,  (mis-ad-ven'- 
tur)  H.  ilUuck  ;  disaster. 

Misadvised.  (nii»-ad-vizd')  a. 
ill-advised  ;  ill-directed. 

Misalliance,  (mis-al-li'ans)  n, 
ill  association  or  marriage. 

Misanthropy,  (mis-an'thr6- 
pi)  n.  hatred  of  mankind  i 
— o.  misanthrop'ic,  having 
an  aversion  to  mankind  ;— 
tu.  mis'anthr6pe.  misan'- 
throptst,a  hater  of  his  kind. 

Misapply,  (rais-ap-pli')  v.  t. 
to  apply  wrong ;— «.  niis- 
ap plication,  an  illegal  or 
wrongful  appropriation. 

Misapprehend,  (mis-op-prS- 
hend')  v.t.  to  mistake  ;— n. 
miMipprehen'sion,  error. 

Misappropriate,  (niis-ap-pro*- 
pn-at)  V.  t.  to  apply  to  a 
wrong  use  ;— n.  nnsappro- 
prin'tion,  perversion,  tic. 

Misbehave,  (mi»-be-h4v')  v. 
I.  to  behave  improperly  ;— 
n.  misbehavior,  ill-conduct 

Misbelief,  (mis-b€-lef')  n.  a 
false  belief  :  wrong  faith. 

Miscalculate,(mi8-kal'kfi-lit) 
V.  t.  to  reckon  or  rely  on 
wrong ;— ».  miscalcula'tion 

Miscall,  (mis'kawl)  v.  t.  to 
name  improperly  j  revile. 

Miscarrv,  (niis-kar'i)  v.  i.  to 
fail  of  success  or  intended 
effect;  to  bring  forth,  as 
5'oung,  prematurely  ;—  n. 
miscarr'iage,  abortion. 

Miscegenation,(mis-ee-je''na- 
shun)  M.  intermarriage  of 
the  black  and  white  races. 

Miscellaneous.  fnii»-sel-l&n'- 
i-us)  a.  mixed ;  of  diverse 
kinds ;  —  <u/.  miscellan'- 
coiisly,  confusedly. 

MiHcellany,  <mis-el-an-i)  n.  a 
collection  of  writings.  &c. 

Mischance,  (niis-chans')  m. 
misfortune  ;  calamity ;  ill. 

Mischief.  tmis'ch€f )  «.  evil ; 
hurt:  damage  ;  injury  ;/jm. 

Mischievous,  (  niis'ch£v-us ) 
a.  injurious  :  hurtful  :  full 
of  pranks; — rut.  mis'chiev'- 
ously;  n.mis'chiev'Ausnesa. 


Misconceive,  (mis^kon-feV) 
V.  t.  to  have  a  wrong  notion 
of  anything ;  to  mistake  i 
— n.  mlsconcep'tion. 

Blisconduct.  (mis-kon'dukt) 
n.  bad  behavior  ;— r.  t.  niis- 
eondiict',direct  or  act  ainisa. 

Misconjectilre.  (  mis  -koti- 
jekt'ur)  H.  wrong  guei«. 

Misconstrue,  (mis-kon'strO) 
V.  t.  to  interpret  wrongly ; 
n.  misconstruc'tion,  error. 

Miscount,  (mis-kotinf)  v.  t. 
to  count  wrongly;— M.  ah 
erroneous  counting. 

Miscreant,  (mis'kr£<ant)  n.  a 
vile  unprincipled  man. 

Misdate,(mis-d&t')N.  a  wrong 
date  ;— V.  (.  to  date  errone- 
ously, as  a  deed  or  letter. 

Misdeed.  ( mis-did' )  n.  an 
evil  action  ;  fault ;  offense. 

Misdemeanor,  (mis-d^-men'- 
ur)  M.  a  petty  crime. 

Misdirect,  (niis-di-rekf )  v.  t. 
to  direct  wrongly;  pervert. 

Misdoing,  (mis-dd'ing)  n.  a 
wrong  done  ;— ii.  niisdo'er. 

Misemploy, (mis-em-ploy';  v. 
t.  to  use  improperly. 

Miser,  (inl'zcr)  n.  one  covet- 
ous to  excess  ;  niggard  ;— 
a.  mis'erly,  covetous:  mean 

Miserable,  (miz'cr-a-bl)  a. 
wretched;  nnhappys  poor; 
ad.  mls'erably. wretchedly. 

Miserere.  (miz-e-rf're>  «.  a 
musical  composition  adapt- 
ed to  the  ."ilst  psalm. 

Misery,  (miz'er^i)  n.  g.^eat  un- 
happiness;  extreme  pain 
of  uody  and  mind. 

Misfortitnc,  (mis-for'tiin)  n. 
calamitv  ;  accident. 

Mis-give.  (mis-giV)  r.  t.  to  fill 
with  doubt  :  despond  ;— «. 
niisgiv'ing.  distrust  ;  feor. 

Misgottcn,  (mis-got'n)  a.  ill- 
gotten  s  unjustly  obtained. 

Misgovemnient,  (mis- guv'- 
em-ment)  n.  bad  adniini>- 
trotion  ;— r.  1.  mifgnv'ern. 

Misguide,  (mis-gid';  r.  t.  to 
mislead  ;— n.  iniHguid'nncc. 

Mishap,  (mis-hap')  n.  nc«M- 
dent :  misfortune  ;  ilMui-k. 

Misiinpfove,  <'mlh-ini-pri\dv'j 
f.  t.  to  use  to  no  purpose, 
or  to  a  b.nd  one  :  to  abii!«e. 

Misinlorniatinn,  (mi»-in-for- 
niii'shun)  »».  wrong  infor- 
mation ;— r.  t.  misinform*. 

Misinterpretation,  (uiis-m- 
t«r-pre-tft'shun)  i».  wrong 
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Graviora  quaedain  sunt  retnedia 
periculis. — Some  remedies  are 
worse  than  the  disease. 

Gutta  cavat  lapidem  non  vi  sed 


sscpe  cadendo. — The  drop  hol- 
lows the  stone  not  by  its  force, 
but  by  the  frequency  of  its  fail- 
ing. 


MISJUDGE 


MODE 


inference:— f.  f.  miRJnter'' 

prvt.  to  read  ermneouitly. 
Minjiuljte,  (miB-^tij)  v.  t.  to 

nitntuke  s  n.  niisjudg'invnt. 
Minlay,  (niis-li')  v.  t.  to  lay 

in  a  wron^  place  :  to  lose. 
MUle,  Mixzlc,  (iniz'l)  v.  i.  to 

rain  in  vei  v  fine  drop*. 
Mislead.  (iniH-led)  v.    t.   to 

luud  into  error  ;   deceive. 
Mi!<niunagp,(nnH<nirtn'aj) ".  (. 

t»»  manage  or  conduct  ill;— 

w.  niismiiiru^cinent. 
Minnainc.   fmitt-nnin)    i».    t. 

name  inapptopriatcly  <— n. 

misnomer,  wmnj;  name. 
MiHOijnnii»t,    (miH-ugr'a-inut) 

n.  a  hnter  of  nmrria;;e. 
Mit^sryni'N  (min-og'i-niiit)  n. 

woman  hater;  n.  inisopr'yny 
Mi'piace,  (miK-plftrt')  v.  t.  to 

iilaccon  awronzobject.etc. 
iipriitt,  (iniB-prTnt)  v.  t.  to 
print  erroneonulv  s— h.  ati 
error  in  printing  dooIcr,  &c. 

Misprision,  (miii  -  pnr.'  n)  n. 
Onto)  conccohnent  of  a 
crime  f  nejriect ;  oversight. 

Misprize,  (niis-priz')  v.  t.  to 
fihght  or  undervalue. 

Miapronounce,  Cini«  -  prO  • 
nouiitf';  V.  t.,r.  to  pronounce 
words  ornpenk  incorrectly ; 
—n.  miRpronuncia'tion. 

Misquote,  (inia-kwdf)  r.  t.  to 
cite  wrong  :— ».  luinqnoUi'- 
tion,  erroneous  citntirm. 

Mixnite,  (mia-r&t';  v.  f.  to  esti- 
mate too  high  or  Inw. 

Misrecknn,  (inii»-rek'n)  r.  t. 
tocoinputefal»eIy!— n.  mis- 
reck'oning,  a  mistake. 

Misrepresent,  (mis- ren-ri- 
zent')  r.  (.  to  injure;  oelic; 
N.  misrcprcsenta'tion.a  lie. 

Miitrule.  rmis-rOl')  n.  confu- 
sion i  disorder  ;  tumult. 

Miss,  (mi«)  m.  a  young  wo- 
man or  girl ;—/>/.  MiiMi'ens— 
r.  t.  to  err  ;  not  ta  hit.  or 
find,  or  recitci  omit;  fail  to 
hove  :  to  feci  the  want  of  j 
—V.  I.  to  deviate  from  the 
true  direction:  to  niisUtke  ; 
not  to  succeed:  to  fail  to  oh- 
tain,  flndorlenm;— n.  a  de- 
viation from  the  mark  ;  er- 
ror: |ofii(;n..«.  iniBs'lng.lnNt; 
wunting  :  not  to  bo  found. 

Mi)<«Nl,  (inip'al)  n.  muss-hook. 

Mifshape,  Cnif-xh&p')  r.  t  to 
deform:  a.  »«iWja';>«»«,UKly 

Missile,  (inis'il;  n.  a  weapon. 

Mihiiinn,(mish'un)  >».  persons 


sent  as  missionaries,  or  for 
any  duty  ;  legation  ;  pur- 
pose of  life  ;—a.  inis'sion- 
ary,  |>crt.  to  missioiih  ;— n. 
one  sent  to  spread  religion. 

Mihsive.  (inis'iv)  a.  sent,  or 
that  may  be  sent  i— h.  a 
ine8Hn;;u  or  letter  sent. 

MihH|>ell,  (inis-spcl)  v.  t.  to 
spell  erroneously ;— «.  niis'- 
s(ielt ;— <i    niiss|K>iring. 

MiHfpend.  (mirt-bpcnd)  v.  t. 
to  wusle  or  lavish  awaj'. 

MiiiKtate,  (inis-^tnt')  v.  t.  to 
stute  inaccurately  or  fal»-e- 
ly :  N.  ntiaHtate'meiit,erri>r. 

Mist,  (niifit)  M.  rain  in  very 
fine  dro|M» «  that  which 
diinrt  or  darkens;  vapor;— a. 
mii.t'v,  ol>8cure  t  rainy  ;— 
aff.  niist'ily :  —n.  miKtiness. 

Mistake,  (mis-tAk')  n.  unin- 
tentionol  error;  blunder;— 
r.  t.  or  1L  to  err  ;  to  niitiun- 
derstand;  to  take  one  thing 
or  person  for  another  ;  to 
deviate  from  truth  ;  —  a. 
niista'ken,  wrong;  in  error: 
—ad.  inista'keniy,  incor- 
rectly I— n.  mibta'king,  a 
misconceiving ;  an  error. 

Mister,  (mis'ter)  n.  a  title  of 
address  to  a  man  ;  Mr. 

Mistenn.  (mis'tenn)  v.  t.  to 
name  erroneously. 

Mistime.(mi8-tlm')  v.  t.  to  set 
illns  to  time:— o.  mistimed' 

MistIetoe.(inizl-t6)  M.paraai(- 
Ic  evergreen 
plant  that 
grows   on 
various  tre«a 

Mistranslation 
(  min  -  trans-     . , 
lil'8hun)»i.    ^ 
wrong  trana- 
htion  ;— r.  t.  mistranilate'. 

Mistress,  (inis'tres)  n.  n  w(v 
man  who  governs,  teaches, 
oris  proficient  in  anything; 
a  wonwin  lo'-ed  :  form  of 
address,  written  ifm. 

Mistruxt,  (mis-trusf)  n.  want 
of  confidence  :  auspicion  ; 
— r.  t.  to  doubt  ;-*<i.  mis- 
trnsrful,  suspicious  i  shy. 

Misunderstand,  (mis-un-der- 
sta^d')r.^totake^n  a  wrong 
sense ;— u.  misunderstand- 
ing, disngreement  :   error. 

Misusage,  (rnis-uz'ij)  ft.  bail 
treatment ;— r.  t.  misuse', 
abuse:— n.  misuse'. bad  use. 

Mite,  (nilt)  n.  a  very  minute 


t.  to  cut 


insect,    which    breeds    in 
checse.wheat.&c.  ;a  pni  tide 

Miter,  (ml'ter)n.  a  bishop's 
or  episcopal 
crown;  a 
turban ;  in 
arch.,  a 
junction  of 
two  pieces, 
as  of  mould* 
iiig.    at    an 

angleof  450 _   — 

to  a  miter  :  to  unite  at  an 
angle  ;—n.  mi'tred,  jointed. 

Mitigate,  (mit  ti;*t)  r.  t.  to 
lc»^en  :  alleviate ;  ea:«e  ;— 
N.  mitigirtioii,  alleviation  ; 
abatement ;  —  niijx.  inifi- 
gable.  that  can  be  reliev- 
ed ;  itiifitjated,  made  mild- 
er; tiiitif/utire,  soothing. 

Llitt.  Mitten,  ( mit'n)  a.  a 
glove  without  the  fingers. 
—fiet  the  mittrn,  be  dis- 
missed or  scorned  by  a  lady. 

Mix.  Oniks)r.  t.to  unite  ;  to 
blend  promiscuously  ;— n. 
mixture,  a  compound. 

Mizzenmast.  (miz'n-mast)!!. 
mast  nearest  the  stern. 

Mnemonic,  (ne-inon'ik)  a. 
assiHting  memory  ;  w.  mne- 
monics, art  of  memorj'. 

Moan,  (^ni6n;  r.  1.  or  t.  to 
mourn  :  to  lament  ;— n.  la- 
mentiition  :  nndible  gi-ief. 

.^»o:U,  (mfit)  fi.  deep  trench. 

Moh.Onob)  n.  riotous  crowd; 
— r.  t.  to  harass  or  attack. 

Mobile,  (md'bil)  a.  that  can 
be  moved  or  excited  ;—nM. 
mobirity.  susceptibility  of 
motion;  activity:  niobifiza'- 
tiun,  act  of  calling  into  serr- 
ire,  as  troops:  v.  t.  inob'ilizc 

Moccasin,  (mok'a-sin)  n.  an 
Indian  shoe  without  soles. 

Mock,  (mok)  r.  t.  to  deride » 
mimic  ;  deceive ;— <i.  coun- 
terfeit:  false;— H.  mock- 
cry,  ridicule  ;  seom  ;  vain 
effort  or  show:  imitation:— 

.  a.,  M.  mock'ing:  ad.  niock'- 
inglv  ;  —  ».  innH-'iHff'^trfi, 
the  thrush,  which  imitates 
the  notes  of  other  birds. 

Mode,  ( mM  )  a.  methoil ; 
fa«hion:  form:  nde:— <i«4;#. 
mO'dal.  ooujiisting  in  form 
onlvi  indd'ish.fashionable: 
in  the  stj-le  ;—tnt.  mO'di»-t, 
one  who  follows  the  fash> 
ion ,  iMO'/fVr.  (mo-rl^sf) one 
who  makes  dreases  in  style 
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God  made  the  country,  and  man 
made  the  town. — Cowper. 

Gentle  blood  defies  gruff  weather, 
(t.  e.^  a  noble  nature,  a  beauti- 


ful person,  appear  noble  and 
beautiful    under    all    circum- 
stances).   •    [tears, — Horace, 
Hinc  illae  lacrymse. — Hence  these 
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Model,  (model)  m.  a  form. 

£l«n  or  hkvtch  of  unythiitf 
)  be  imiCttrd  ;  a  ptttteru  ( 
— r.  t.  (o  lonn  ;  to  shape. 

Moderate,  (itiod'er-at)  a.  so- 
ber ;  not  violent ;— r.  t.  to 
allay  ;  make  temperate  or 
reasonable  \  soothe  :  —  ml, 
mod'eratcly.  quite  :  within 
bounds;  psMttbly;  niildlyt 
w  niodera'tion.calmneM  of 
mind  ;  not  given  to  excess; 
frujtality  ;  mod'emtencsv, 
temperateneKS  ;  mildness  i 
wtuVrrator,  that  which  re- 
strains ;  a  presiding:  officer. 

Modem,  (mnd'em)  n.  of  the 
present  time  ;  new  ;  late  ; 
— r.  ^  mod'eniize,  to  ndapt 
to  our  times:— M.  M»od'prnn, 
people  of  times  not  ancient 

Moflect,  (miMl'est)  a.  diffi- 
dent ;  chaste  ;  restrained 
by  a  due  sense  of  propri- 
ety ;  pure  snd  delicate,  as 
thougntK  or  bntcuase:  mod* 
emte  •—ail.  mod'estly  ;— m. 
mod'etfty,  deceucv  ;  chas- 
tity ;  decorum  ;  aofcnce  of 
prcsiimptiim  or  arrogunec. 

Modicum,  (nKid'i-kum)  n.  a 
small  quantity  ;  pittance. 

Modify,  (modi-fl)  v.  t.  to 
change  the  form  t  vary  ; 
quality:— 11.  mod'ifler  :—a. 
niodifl'able  :— m.  modiflca'- 
tion,  a  slight  change  I  spe- 
cial form  or  manner  ;— 
Of//s.  mod 'i  fled,  modifying 

Modulate,  (mod'u-lat)  r.  t.  to 
inflect  or  vary  sounds  ;— n. 
modula'tion,  inflection  of 
the  voice,  as  in  singing. 

Module,  (mod' ill)  n.  a  model. 

Mohnir,  (mo'hir)  n.  a  stuff 
of  the  Angora  goat's  hair. 

Mohanmiedan,  (md-ham'ed- 
an)  a.  pertaining  to  Ma- 
homet (bom  in  5^0) :— n.  a 
follower  of  Mahomet. 

Moiety,  (moy'e-ti)  n.  half  i 
one  of  two  equal  parts. 

Moil,  (moth  r.  i.  drudge;  soil. 

Moist,  (nKiist)  a.  moderately 
wet ;  humid  «  damp  :— »a. 
nioist'$i€M,  moM/'ure.danip- 
ncss;  slight  wetness;— p.  t. 
»#oi>reii,wet;  make  itumid. 

Molar,  (md'lar)  a.  adopted  to 

W grind  I— a.  double  tooth. 
olass«s,(mo-las'ez)  it.  syrup 
from  raw  sugor :  treacle. 
llole,  (mdl;^  n.  a  dark  brown 
body  (  a  moss 


liole,(mdl)n. 
V^ton  tbe 


of  mason  work,  as  a  break- 
water; a  pier:  a  littleanmial 
with  Tery  small  eyes  and 
sott  fur,  which  burrows  in 
the  ground  ;— as.  mole-hill, 
a  hilloek  raised  by  UHtles  ; 
a  little  object  by  contrast, 
as,  "  to  make  a  ntoMutam 
of  a  mole-ktU  ;  "  mole-skin, 
a  soft  fustian  <— a.  mole- 
eved.  having  eves  or  facul- 
ties which  see  Imperfectly. 

Molecule,  (mdre-knl/  t  one 
of  the  minute  particles  of 
matter  ;— «.  molec'ular. 

Molest,  (md-lest)  t<.  t.  to  dis- 
turb: annoy;  disquiet:— N. 
molesta'tion,  annovance  ; 
a.  molest'ful.  troublesome. 

Mollify,  (mol'i-fi)  v.  t.  to 
oof  tent  assuage:  appease;— 
wtjf^  mollift'able,  able  to  be 
pacifled  or  softened  ;  mol'- 
lifying,  quelling  t  assuag- 
ing ;  tia.  mol'htler,  paeifler; 
molliflca'tion,  mitigation. 

Mollusc,  (mol'usk)  n.  one  of 
the  molluH'ca  or  molluscs, 
those  animals  which  have 
asoSt  body,  as  snails  and 
slicU-flsh:— n.  moUus'can. 

Molten,  (mdlfn)  a.  melted. 

Moment,  (md'mcnt)  m.  a  por- 
tion of  time;  weight ;—a(0'«. 
mo'mcntary,  very  brief  ; 
momenfous^  important  i 
weighty  ; — adv$.  mo'ment- 
arily,  every  instant »  mo'- 
mentlv,  in  a  moment. 

^omentum,  (m6-menfum) 
ft.  auantity  of  motion  in  a 
boav,which  is  proportional 
to  tne  moss  multiplied  by 
the  velocity;  pi.  moment'a. 

Monad,  (mun'ad)  a.  atom  ; 
in  zttol.  an  animalcule:- a. 
nmnau'drian,  in  txtt.,  hav- 
ing only  one  stamen. 

Monarch, (mon 'ark)  n.  king ; 
empefor;— (f.monar'chicnl: 
—MS.  mon'archy,  a  king- 
dom; mon'ttn-hist,  a  friend 
to  govemment  bv  one  man. 

Monastery,  (mon  os-ter-i)  n. 
a  convent ;— a.  monas'tic. 

Monday,  (mun'di)  n.  th« 
second  day  of  the  week. 

Money,  (mun'i)  n.  coin  for 
current  use  in  trade,  or  a 
substitute  for  it ;  wealth  « 
—pl.moi\'eyn; — a<Ut.  monc- 
ta'ry,  relatmg  to  nnances  t 
moH'evffl,  moH'ied,  rich,  or 
consisting  in  money;  mon- 


ey'lesM.  penniless :  without 
money; — M.  mou'eudianff'' 
er  or  brot:'er,  a  dvalcr  in 
money  :  moMfff^Mtffii,  sacks 
for  monev  ;  a  voiloquial 
nametor  Dond-hotdeni: -or* 
f/er.asof  onaP.O.on  another 

Monger,  (  mung^rer  )  n  a 
trader  or  manufacturer. 

Mongrel,  (mnng'grel)  a.  of  a 
mixed  breed;— a.  acur,  ko. 

Monition,  (nuVnuh'un)  a. 
warning  ;  notice  ;  —  a'(/>. 
mon'itive,  nmn'itory.  re- 
minding or  warning :— h. 
woH'ttor,  an  adviser,  in- 
structor or  prompter:  /rut., 
mon'itiess;— a.  monito'rial. 
taught  or  done  by  a  monitt>r 

Monk,  (inungk)  n.  a  religious 
recluse  or  monastic. 

Monkey,  (mungk'i)  n.  ape  ; 
an  animal  with  feet  like 
handsnnd  a  long  tail, name 
for  mihchievous  persons. 

Monk's-hoo<l,(muiigks'hood) 
N.  the  aconite,  a  |>oiitonoua 
plant,  and  %f}ebr{f'H(fe. 

Monochromatic,  (iiion-o-krA* 
mat'ik)  a.  of  one  cohr. 

Monocular,  (mnnH>k'a-lar)a. 
one  eifcd  ;  —  a.  mon'ocOle, 
a  one-eyed  Insect. 

Monodv,  (raon'd-di)  h.  a  tad 
song  by  one  person  only. 

Monogamy,  (mon-og'a-mi)  a. 
marriage  to  one  wife  only. 

Monogram,  (mon'o-gram)  h, 
a  cipher 
of  several 
letters  in- 
terwoven ; 
a  single 
character 

Monogiaph 
(mo  n  6- 
graf )  n.  an  account  of  • 
single  thing  or  subjtet. 

Monogyii'lon,  ( inon-o-jiu'i- 
an)  a.  in  bof.,  having  only 
one  pistil  or  female  organ. 

Monolith,  (  mon'o-Iith  )  »i.  a 
pillar,  etc.,  of  a  sinirlc  stone 

Monologue,  (nion'(y-log)  m.  a 
solitary  talk  i  soliloquy. 

Monomaniit,  (mon-0-ma'ni-a) 
n.  maihieu  confined  to  one 
subject  or  faculty  of  mind; 
— *i.  c»r  rt.  monom&'ninc. 

Monophyllous,(mo-nof'il-us) 
a.  of  but  one  picce.as  n  leaf. 

Monopolir.e.  (mon-op'o-lls) 
17.  t.  to  eiigroM  or  toke  the 
whole,  as  wealth,  food.con- 
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Historia.  testis  temporum,  lux 
▼eritatis  vita  memorige,  magis- 
tra  vitae,  nuntia  vetustatis, — C. 
History  is  the  witness  of  the 


times,  the  torch  of  trath,  tha 
life  of  memory,  the  teacher  of 
life,  themessengfcr  of  antiquity. 
Here's  metal  more  attractive. 
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venation  ,&c.:—n«.  ntonnp'- 
otUt,  a  gruspin;;  pcrgon. 
e«u.  one  who  puM^cues  hini- 
telf  of  public  fruiichikeo, 
(iiterprit^ei  or  interest*  to 
the  cxclusiun  of  .others  ; 
tnonop'oly,  the  sole  power 
of  dealing  in  nnythiutc:  ex- 
clusive right  or  pos»e>«ion. 

Monoft.vilable,  ( iiion-«-»iria- 
bl)  «.  a  one  syilabled-word. 

Monotone,  (  inon'd-tun  )  n. 
samenrss  of  tone  or  key;— 
a.  monot'unous,  unvaried: 
n.  moHOt'oHuAuW  iinifonn- 
ity;  want  of  variety  in  life. 

IfonKOon,  (inon'soon)n.  a»c- 
vere  periodical  wind. 

]ifnn»tcr.  (nion'stcr)  «.  hor- 
rible object:  a  prodiey  :— 
ft.  ntoH'ftnHv^  wicked  s  un- 
natural ;  hu^c  :  strange  :— 
ad.  mon'strouely, horribly  ; 
grrwaly  ;  —  ii.  monntroititjf, 
an  abnormiil  growth,  etc 

Mniitflnic,  ( inon-taii'ik  )  a. 
consisting  in  mountains. 

Jfonth,  (niuntli)  »*.  twelfth 
part  of  a  year;  a.  monthly 

Btonuin*fiit.  fmon'u-nieut)  m. 
a  memorial :  a  tomb  ;— <i. 
monumen'tal,  memorial. 

Bfood,  (mood)  n.  temper  of 
mind  ;  the  diHposition  t—a. 
•  niood'y,  out  of  humor;  sad; 
gloomy;  — n.  mood'incsa, 
sullen ncas  ;— m/.  moodily. 

Moon,  (moon)  n.  a  satellite 
of  thi»4nd  of  other  planets: 
fu.  mo3n'light,mooii'beam, 
light  fron^  tht  moon  ;—n. 
mhonlit  illumined  by  the 
moon  ;— n.  moon'shine,  a 
'  bright  moon  i  —  Jig.  show 
without  reality  ;  numbug  j 
m-fj"-  moon'stnicl',  lunatic : 
•illy  J  madly  in  love  ;— 
tnooH'tei»,  as  dark  nights. 

Moor,  (moor)  n.  a  bkck  mnnt 
a  marsh  ;  a  heath  :  sterile, 
peaty  soil  t— r.  t.  to  secui-e 
a  vessel  by  cables  and 
anchors  x—n.pl,  moor'ings, 

.  a  ship's  anchors,  chains,£c. 

Moose,  (moos)  n.  Amer.  elk. 

Moot,  (moot)  V.  t.  to  discuss 
or- propose  for  debate;— 
atfjt.  nMofable,  fit  for  dis- 

'  eussion  :  moot'ed,  a  topic 
proposed  ;— h.  wont-ca'-e  or 
jpointy  unsettled  Question. 

Ilop.  (mop)  n.  a  broom  for 
cleaning  flooni,  &c.  ;— v.  (. 
to  wipe  with  a  mop-cloth. 


Mope,  (mdp)  v.  I.  to  bo  dull 
or  spiritless  ;  n.adrone  :  <i, 
moped'.  niop'ish.duU;  idle. 

Moraine,  dno-ran')  n.  in 
grol.,  a  line  of  stones  and 
gravel  found  at  the  edges 
and  bases  of  glaciers. 

Moral.  (moKul)  a.  iieitaining 
to  nractice  or  inunners  in 
reference  to  right  and 
wrong;  virtuous;  conform- 
ed to  right;  subject  to  mor- 
al Imw  and  reason  ;— n.  the 
practical  les««n  taught  by 
anything,  as  a  fable  or 
•tory  ',—cul.  mor'ally  ;— «. 
nior'aliitt.teacherof  morals. 
Ice  ;— n.  pi.  inor'al/t,  prac- 
tice of  the  duties  of  life  ; 
moral  philosophy  or  ethics. 

Morale,(mo-rar3  n.worri/  con- 
ditiun,aji  to  zeal.  &e.;  ment- 
al st<Ue,ns  of  n  body  of  men. 

Morality,  (m5-rari-ti)  ii.  sys- 
tem or  practice  of  moral 
duties  <  virtue  ;  ethics. 

Morali/.e,  (mor'al-Iz)  v.  t.  or 
I.  to  speak  or  write  on 
ethics;  apply  to  moral  pui-- 
poscs;  make  moral  reflec- 
tions ;— n.  mor'alizer. 

Morass,  (ind-ms'i  ft.  a  niarsh. 

Morbid,  (morbid)  n.  sickly  t 
diseatied  ;— n.  morbid'neas. 

Mordacious.(mor-dA'8huF)  a. 
given  to  biting  i—Jtu.  sar- 
castic: sharp:  rt.  moruac'ity 

Mordant,  (indKilant)  n.  or  a. 
a  substance  to  fix  colors. 

More,  (m6T)  a.  greater ;  ad- 
ditional; other;  bcKides  :— 
atL  to  a  greater  d»'grec ; 
agnin;  longer:— «.  a  greater 
thing;  something  further 
(co>w/».  of  many  and  much, 
Mii/ierl.,  mo«t)  ;—aff.  more- 
o'ver.further;  besides:  also 

Moreen,  (mo-ren')  n.  stout 
woolen  hUitf  for  curtains. 

MoreHque,(mo-re»k')>i.  au  or- 
namentation ;  a.  arabesque. 

Morganntic,  (mor-gnn-ot'ik) 
o.  noting  a  marriage  of  a 
man  witii  a  woman  of  in- 
ferior rank,  in  which 
neither  the  latter  nor  her 
children  can  lesrallv  inherit 
tlie  husband's  ranlc.  etc. 

Mor5rue,''inOrg) «.  dead  house 

Moribund,  (mor'i-bund)  a, 
in  a  dying  ststc. 

Mormon,  (mor'mon)  n.  one 
of  a  sect  in  Utnh  who  ad- 
here to  a  plurality  of  wives. 


Morning.  Mom,  (mom)  »*. 
the  first  part  of  the  day. 

Mon)Ceo.  (mo-rok'6)  n.  fine 
leather  of  goats  or  sheep. 

Morose,  (m6-r6«')  a.  sullen  t 
sour;  peevish;  severe;— <w/. 
morosely ;— n.morose'ncss. 

Morpheus.  (moKfe-us)  ii.  the 
god  of  dreams  or  sleep. 

Morphine,  (mor'flne)  ».  nar- 
cotic principle  of  opium. 

Morrow,  (morrfi)  «.  next  day 
ofter  the  present. 

Morse,  (mors;  n.  the  walrus. 

Morsel,  (mor'scl)  ».  a  bite  : 
small  piece  ;  mouthful. 

Mortal,  (mor'tiil^  a.  subject 
to  or  deserving  death  : 
deadly;  human  :— m.  man  : 
—  ad.  mortally,  fatally  ; 
greatly  ;— n.  mortality,  the 
ruce  ;  death  rate  :  death. 

Mortar,  (laor'tar)  i*.  a  ce- 
ment of 
lime, 
sand  & 
w  0 1  er ; 
a  vessel 
with  II 
pe  stle 
lor  pounding  fugar,  kc, 
a  piece  of  ordnance  for 
throwing  shells,  etc. 

Mortgiige,  (moKgaj)  n.  a  lien 
on  real  estate  :— r.  t,  to 
pledge,  as  security  for  a 
debt ;— M«.  mor'tgiiger.  one 
who  executes;  mortgagee', 
one  who  takes  a  mortgage. 

Mortify,  (mor'ti-f f )  r.  i.  or  t. 
to  humble  or  vex  ;  to  de- 
stroy or  lose  vitality:  to  do 
penance  j  to  be  subdued  ; 
—a.  nior'tifying,  humilia- 
ting:—  h.  mort  I  fica'tion .  vex- 
ation:  humiliation;  arcetic 
severttieK  i  gangrene  ;— a. 
wor'tified,  corrupt;  abased. 

MortiKC,  (mor'tis)  n.  a  cut  to 
receive  a  tenon  x—v.  f.  to 
fo>  ni  a  mortise;  ajnor'tited, 
joined  by  n  hole  and  tenon. 

Morimain.  (inorfman)  n.  an 
inalienable  estate. 

Mortuary .(morffi-ar-i)  a.  be- 
longing to  burial  of  the 
dead  ;— M.  a  burial-place. 

Mosaic,  (niA-zft'ik)  n.  work 
variegated  by  colored  shells 
and  Mtones  on  stucco. 

Mosque,  (mosk)  n.  Bfahom- 
etan  place  of  worship. 

Mosquito,  (mos-k§'tO)  n.  a 
bittng,  bloodntucking  gbat 
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Hut  19  der  Hand,  hilft  durcJi's 
ganze  Land. — With  hat  in 
hand  one  gets  on  in  the  world. 

Homo  sum,  et  humam  a  me  ml 


alienum  puto. — I  am  a  man; 
and  nothing  which  relates  to 
man  can  be  a  matter  of  uncoa- 
cern  to  me. — Tkrenck. 
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I  Mom,  (mm)  ii.  planU  with 
I  leaf  J  stem*  and  narrow 
V  leavM  ;  a  brig  —o.  mosji'y; 
f  —H.  »»o#w-/-o.<(r,  rose  with  • 
mo«j4ikc  -froMrth  on  csiiyx. 

Mo^t.<nMJ•<t)(f.  [j«»7>cr/.»ii>oreJ 
gre^itest  jn  number  or 
qitanfity  t—n.  the  jp-entest 
number:— «f^.  ercatest  de- 
cree:—n^.  mosfly.  usunllj. 

Mote,  (nidt)  ».  a  rery  smftU 
particle  :  anythio;;  tniall. 

Moth,  (molh)  ».  a  KtonU  in- 
Kect  tltat  ent4  clotli :  a  fam- 
ily of  ii>»«ct«  like  butter- 
Itu'K,  »een  at  Dt^rlit;  that 
trhieh  eats  aw-ay  Kradnally 
ohd  HilentSv  :— a'(»f.  moth- 
eaten,  niotn'y,  f  uUof  ht*lcH. 

Mother,  ( muth'er  )  «.  a  fe- 
male iMircnt ;  a  Btimy  sub- 
stance in  rhiegar :— o.  na- 
tive: nntuml;ori^nattnF: 
— fittft.  tnotiif  rly.  tender  ; 
parental :  nurth  *  erless. 
iritliont  •  mother ;  —  m. 
nfMth'erhood.  the  Ftate  of  a 
nrfbther ;  wo/^cf-iM.ATir.tbe 
nK>ther  of  KU)>band  or  wife? 
nmthff-of-itetit't,  the  inter- 
nal layer  of  Kereml  kinda 
of  »helk,a8  the  j>earloyHter. 

Motion,  (nidVhun>  ».  act  of 
changing  place;  chance  of 
fKwture;  pait;  power  ut  mo- 
tion ;  a  proposal  made  in  a 
public  mcckine,  ftc. ;— o. 
mo'tionless,  etitl ;  inert. 

MotiTe.(m6'tiv>ii.  that  vhich 
niovva  or  exciter  tonetiun; 
iudneement ;  rea.«on  ;  —  a. 
the  cuuae  of  motion  :— ». 
m&'tor,  pving  motion,  as 
steam,  Kb.;— a.  nidtorit. . 

Motley,  (inot'lT>a.  vtir)c|nt&d 
in  color;  cr)mpoitedof^flri- 
OUK  parts  or  kinds:  a.  ntott^- 
led.  spotted  ;—c.  t.  nwtfle. 

M«>tto,  (mot's)  ».  a  dt'Tire  ;  a 
sentence  or  phrase  prefixed 
to  an  CMoy,  Ac,  or  inFcrib- 
c<t  on  a  banner;  an  axiom. 

Mould.  (iDuid)  n.  dust ;  soil 
rich  fn  decayed  utattcr;  hu- 
mus ;  a  niinute  fun^rna 
vhich  grows  on  bodicH  in 
•  damp  atmosphere :  a  hot- 
lb  w  form  in  vthich  any- 
thing is  CHHt ;  the  form  ta- 
ken ;  a  pattern  ;  character; 
-^r.  t.  to  shape ;  to  knead, 
as  dough  ; — v.  i.  to  become 
mouldy  f—a.  monld'y,  cor- 
ered  with  mould. 


MonMer,  (m  otd'er)  r.  i.  to  dt« 
cny  or  perish  :  to  vaste ;  <». 
n»oiihl'ernl,  turned  to dtisti 
vitmffteriuff.  cruinblinsr. 

Moulding.  (mdlJ'in;;)  h.  an 
ornanienfcil  projection  on  m 
door,  window,  wall,  etc. 

Moult,  (m6lt>  V.  i.  to  shed 
leathers,  akin,  etc.;  —  m. 
nioulring,  casting  hair.ftc. 

Mound,  (Wwund)  n.  a  fanink 
of  enrtK  or  stone ;  hillock, 

Monnt,  (inoant)  ».  a  hill ; 
motmtain  «  heap ;  a  hon>e, 
snddle.  *«.;—»'.  ».  to  ri»e: 
aoar ;  to  i;et  on  horseback  ; 
to  had-  or  strengthen  a  pi^ 
tureor  map:  set  a£em.*c.; 
— r.  t.  to  place  on  wheels  ; 
— n.  nKHinfed,  raised  ;  em- 
bclUhhed;— ;v/r.,i».  mmmf- 
in|^.  act  of  gmng  or  getting 
np ;  aKCtrnt ;  ornament 

Mounttiin.  (BM>nnt'wi)  n.  a 
high  hill:  agrcateleyatioat 
onything  very  bii^  ;— a. 
gyiwiniEor  dwelling  on  a 
mountain ;—».  monnrain- 
OUK.  huge  :  Tcry  iiill^  ;— «, 
mount'ainccr,  arurtK. 

Mountebank.  ( mounfe- 
bank)  N.  pretender;  quack. 

Mourn,  (n)6m;v.  i.  or  (.  to 
grieve  ;  lament  t  to  wear 
mourning:— »M.  moum'ing; 
the  dress  of  woumers; 
grief;  niimm'er,  one  who 
aorrowaor  regrets;-/)?,  sor- 
rowing friends;  minm'ufHF- 
nrsK,  Kloomincsa  ;  —  ai(f». 
mourn  f  ul,  caustBg  or  cx- 
pret>»ing  sorrow  ;  mimru'- 
ntff,  feeling  grief  :  laioent- 
iug : — ad.  nKXirnlnlly. 

Mouse,  (niotis) ».  a  stnall  ro- 
dent animal ;  />/.  Mice  :— r. 
>.  UMMisc,  (niouz)  to  catch 
mice :  watch  for  sUly  ;  to 
prowl  attoat,  as  a  cat  or  a 
nteddlcr  ;-->».  mous'er. 

Blouth,  (utoutb)  11.  the  aper- 
ture of  an  nnhiul  for  eating 
and  speaking  tan  o|iening; 
—r.  t.  to  utter  with  a  full 
affected  voice  ;--».  mouth'- 
er,  an  affected  sneaker  ;— 
l^)r.  and  it.  inoiith'ed,  har- 
zttg  a  ntoutli ;  uttered  blat- 
antly .-"—ii*.  niwttk'piecf,  <nie 
who  speaks  for  others :  a 
party  newspaper  or  organ  t 
part  of  a  musical  instri»- 
ment  ;  moitth'/ul,  a  small 
quantity;  enough  to  flU.cta 


Move.  (mooT>  r.  «.  or  <.  to  sei 

in  motion  ;  chanfro  plaee ; 
pass;  walk;  stir  ;  excite: 
persuade ;  instigate ;  pro- 
voke :  touch  the  feelhigs  ? 
affect;  propose  or  reaom> 
mend  ;— ».  act  of  moving  '. 
a  moTcment  in  chess,  *c.; 
—a,  Dior'abte,  that  rmj  he 
aaoTcd  t  not  tixed ;  —  »$. 
mov'er.  a  proposer  r  nwV- 
ables,  personal  property. 

MoveiVtent,  (ntoov'ntcnt)  n. 
motion ;  c^anre  of  position ; 
emotion  of  tlic  mmd  ;  in- 
ternal action ;  wheel-work 
of  a  clock  or  watch  :  nw».  a 
bart  having  the  name  time. 

Moving,  (niofMr'ing>  n.,  n. 
changing  place  ;  pathetic  r 
affecting ;— m/.  »H»v'ingly. 

Mow,  (mow)  ».  a  barnerloft 
for  storing  hay,  grain,  ftc; 
—V.  t.  to  ftore  in  a  barn. 

Mow,  (m6)  r.  t.  to  cwt  down 
with  a  scythe:  to  destroy  in 
great  numbers:— a.  mowed' 
or  m6wtt.  cleared  of  grass, 
&e.,  with  a  hCj'tfte  or  mew- 
ing machine  ;~iw.  ntow'er, 
one  who  mows  or  a  ma- 
chnie  for  mowing  ;  mow- 
ing, grass  which  is  or  to  be 
cut;  net  of  cutting:  harvest 

Macb.  fmudi) »».,  n.  great  in 
quantity;  long m duration; 
—aU.  in  a  grew  t  degree  ;  bv 
far :  often  :  k>n^ :  ahnost. 

Marilflge.  (mu'M-iaf>  u.  a 
sticky  substance  tti  vege- 
taMes  :  gum  urnbic;  paste? 
oatiir.  mncilag'inviis,  nut'- 
cid,  mucous,  slimy r  ropy t 
TTScous:  s(  creting  miic  tlagc 

Muck,  (muk)  ».  a  mass  of 
decoyed  vegetable  nvitter. 
as  leaves,  weeds,  titraw,&c.» 
a  moist  black  earth  in 
»wam|)s  :  a  valuable  mo- 
nure  :— a.  m«iek"y.  loamy. 

Muckle.  (mnk'l)  'i.  much. 

Mucus,  (naVku.<)  ».  a  viscid 
fluid  Kccteled  in  the  body. 

Mud.  (mud)  m.  wet  earth. 

Muddle,  (mud'l)  r.  t.  to  make 
half  drank:  stt»pefy ;  M.con- 
f osion  :  stupor;  a. miic/cf- 
fr.7.  stupid  with  drink, 

Mnddv,-(mud'i)  a.  torkid  ; 
stuped;— 1>.  t.  to  nttke  foul. 

Muff,  (m»f )  M.  a  warm  fnrto 
cover  the  hands,  ft« 

Muffin,  (mufin;  a.  a  light 
delicate  spongy  cake. 
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Habet  et  musca  penem. — Tread 
on  a  worm,  and  it  will  turn. 

Humanum  est  errare. — To  err  is 
human;  to  forgive,  divine. 


Honor  est  prsemiutn  vertutis.— ^ 
Honor  is.  the  reward  of  virtue. 

He  that  is  down  can  fall  no  low- 
er.— Butler's  Hudibras, 
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Miifn«,  (niuf  1)  V  t.  to  cover 
cloM  :  to  deaden  »iiind  :— 
u.  ntuiT'icr,  lace  cuveriu);. 

Mug.  fiiiu^)n.drinkins:cup. 

Muctry,(iuiig'i)a.daiui»:  ckM« 

Mulatto,  (luo-latd)  w.  a 
white  or  whitish  n«gro. 

Mulberry,  <niurber-i)  h.  a 
tree  nud  it»  fruit ;  tJie  ulk- 
worm  tree  or  leaves. 

MuIch.(iiuilc]i)M.  straw,  hfl}% 
leaveK.  etc..  plnccd  over  the 
roots  of  tree*.  &c..  and  be- 
tween the  rowti  of  plant«,to 
keep  the  »oil  jnoist  and 
wePtU  down  ;— r.  /.  to  cov- 
er sro«tnd  with  ftraw.  Ac. 

Mulct,  (uiulkt)  M.  a  fine  ;  a 
penalty  i—r,  t.  iotiWQ. 

ilule.  (mi'il)  w.  ofticpriuj;  of 
the  horse  and  n*»  :  an  oil- 
ttiuate  perMMi  ;  a  cottou- 
epinnins  in<>trHuient  ;— i/. 
mulcttvr.a  driver  of  mules; 
— u.  uiuri«U.  >tublH)rn. 

Mull,  (mull  !•.  /.to  spice  and 
»wcetcu  wine:— rt.mullpd'. 

Muliion,  (inurynn)  m.  divi- 
•ion  in  A  window  frime. 

Miittif  nrious.rniul-ti-la'ri-  u*> 
a.  of  }:rcat  variety  :  mixed. 

Multifonit,  (uiui'ti-fonn)  h. 
havinsT  inKil*>'  rhapes  :— «. 
ninltiu»nn'ity.  divcrMty. 

Multiped.  (murti-ped)M.  an 
insect  with  in:uiy  feet. 

Multiple,  (lUMl'ti-pl)  M.  a 
number  wlii^h  contains  or 
divides  auotlier  without  a 
remainder  :  —  a.  having 
many  parts:  repeated  many 
tiineb:— a.niul'ti  pit' .\,nj:i  in- 
fold :  —  n.  ntni/ij)tif  i/if,  a 
jrrent  variety  or  niiiiib<tr. 

Multiply.  (inul'ti-jiU)  i:  t.  to 
increase  in  nuni!>cri>:  to  re- 
peat any  ;;iven  number  or 
quantity  a»  often  as  there 
are  units  ni  another  num- 
ber '.—MM.  multiiiiica'tion  t 
mul'tipiier,  one  who  or 
that  wluch  increase*;  mirf'- 
tt/'JicattfU  a  nmnber  to  be 
multiplied: a.  nmrtinhahlc 

Multitndo.  (niul'ti-trta)  m.  a 
great  number  i  a  cinwd. 

Miiltitudinuus.  (mul-ti-tud'i- 
nnH")  a.  very  nunierouo. 

Mumble,  (inum'bl)  v.  i.  ort. 
to  miittc>  i  to  month  pently ; 
to  eat  with  the  IipA  close  ; 
t»  niienk  in«li>=tinctly  :— m, 
miinrblor  :— «..  «.  mnin'- 
blin;;,uttering  in  the  tiiroat 


or  under  one's  breath  ;— 
a.  umtu,  silent:— M.  silence; 
—iHt.  be  silent  or  seciet. 

Mummery,  (munier-i)  h. 
simt  m  inuHks  ;  farcical 
snow  ;— «.  niuinnrer. 

Mummify,  (muni'i-li)  r.f.to 
enib:ilni  and  dry  ;  to  make 
into  a  muiHuiff,  or  dead 
human  body  embalmed. 

Mumps,  (mumps)  n.  a  swell- 
iiif  of  the  gltmds  of  the 
neck,  which  renders  speak- 
ing dtfticult;  auUenness  : — 
n.  inuinp'ii^li.  dull  ;  cross. 

Munch,  (inunsh)  r.  t.  or  i.  to 
c»»ew  with  shut  moutli. 

Mundnne.  (mun'd&ni  a.  be- 
km^n?  to  this  world. 

Muntciput,  (inu-nis'i-pal)  a. 
belon!;ing  to  a  city  :  —  ii. 
nmnieipul'ity.  n  district  or 
divi>ii<»ii  of  country  t%  city. 

Muuiiieent.dnu-nif'i'Sent)  a. 
{rcnerous  :  bountiful :  —  H. 
munificence,  liberality. 

Muniment,  (nm'ni-nient)  ». 
chat  which  defends :  a 
stronghold  :  menus  of  de- 
fence, as  /!g.  the  intelli- 
gcnec  and  p:it!-i«»tj«in  of  the 

Jteople ;  in  laip,  a  record  or 
Iced  jbrti/ifiufj  a  claim. 

Munition.  (  niii-niHh'un  )  n. 
military  stores  of  all  kinds. 

MuraU  (mu'ral)  a.  pertaining 
to  or  like  a  wall ;  steep. 

Miiider,(inur'der)  n.  the  kill- 
injrof  a  r>er8on  with  pre- 
incditated  malice  ;— r.  r.  to 
kill ;  dcbtroy  ;  put  an  end 
to:— H.  niur'derer,  a  man 
guilty  of  murder  s— /rirt. 
mnr'deress;  —  o.  mur'der- 
ou.«,  fatal :  bloo<ly  :  cruel. 

Muriatic,  (liiii-ri-at'ik)  a.  ob- 
tained from  fca-Mtft. 

Mnriffinn,(niiVji-form>  a.  in 
hot.,  like  bricks  in  a  traU. 

Murky,  (mnrk'i)  a.  gloom;*. 

Murmur,  (niur'mur)  r.  i.  to 
mutter  ;  to  complain  :— n. 
a  complaint :  a  purling 
sound,  like  running  water; 
n.  mnr'mnrer,  a  grnnihlcr. 

Murrain.  (inuKran)  m.  an  in- 
fectious cattle  dwea^e. 

Miihcle.  (mnh'l)  n.  the  fleshy 
parts  of  an  animal  body  by 
which  it  moves:  n  marine 
bivalve  shell-fish  (nnisseh; 
—a.  mns'cular,  bmwny ; 
vigorous:—*,  miirirular'ity. 

Muse,  (ninx)  m.  deity  of  pi)e- 


try  I  deep  thought  ;  con- 
templation ;  absence  of 
mind  ;— r.  i.  to  study  in  si- 
lence ;  meditate;  be  ab.«ent- 
minded  ;— y;ju»*.,  n..  a.  miis*- 
ing,  wondering  ;  atl.  inns', 
ingly  :—u.  mus'er,  thinker. 

Museum,  (  mu-r.S'um  )  >i.  a 
cabinet  of  curiosities,  &c. 

Mush,(inush)ii.  boile<I  meal. 

Mushroom,  (mush'roOin)  n. 
a  spongy  plant  growing  on 
»MW»/  or  richly  manured 
ground,  or  in  artificial  ma- 
nure bedtt,  some  sjiecios  of 
Wliich  are  edible,  others 
|>oisonous  :—jiy.  one  who 
rises  suddenly  from  a  low 
condition  ;  an  upstart. 

Music,  (niii'ziki  »i.  science 
of  hamionicul  sounds  t  a 
musical  composition  :— n. 
mu'sical.  melodicms  ;  —  n. 
musician,  a  |>erfonner of. 

Musk,  (musk)  ti.  an  nnimal : 
a  fragrant  scent ;— i'.  /.  to 
perfume  with  musk  :—»».■». 
Muti-'-apnle,  iHM«fr'-f«/.-*o. », 
nnutl:' melon,  HiitfX''ro.'V,  ic, 
so  called  from  their  muskv 
odor  :— a.  niusk'y  ;  —  «<?. 
musk'ily :— m.   musk'incss. 

Musket,  ( musket)  ti.  a  spe- 
cies    of 
firearms 
n.  mus- 
kerry. 

Musli  n. 
<  m  u  r'- 
liii)  «.  oiiy  cotton  cloth. 

MusKulnian,  (mus'l-inaii)  n. 
a  belie\er  in  the  Koran. 

Must. (must)  V.  t.  to  grow 
mouldy  :  —  r.  i.  to  be  ob- 
liged pliysically  or  morally: 
— M.  new  wine'unfermeilt- 
ed ;  Mus'tivfs*,  dampness. 

Mustache,  (  mfis-  tash')  m. 
beard  upon  the  upper  lip. 

Mustard,  (mus'tanl)  «.  con- 
diment from  the  seed  of  a 
common  pungent  pliint. 

Muster,  (mns'tor)  r.  f.  to  as- 
semble :— *.  on  assembling 
of  troops  J  innster-roll :  n#- 
seinhlajre.— P«4N  niHuffr,  to 
be  ficcepted  for  any  duty, 
or  admitted  into  society. 

Mutable,  (niu'ta-bl)  «.  sub- 

}ect  to  change:  inm'nKtanti 
Ickle:— rrt/.  mu^t:«hly  ;— m*. 
mutability,  mu'talileness, 
instability,  unsettled  state; 
muta'tmii,  change  ;  shift. 
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He  that  wrestles  with  us  strength- 
ens our  nerves,  and  sharpens 
our  skill.  Our  antagonist  is 
our  helper. — Burke. 


Honors  come  by  diligence;  riches 
spring  from  economy. — Davis. 

He  threatens  many  that  hath  in- 
jured one.— Ben  Jonson. 
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Mute,  (mAt)a.damb;  tilent; 
unpronniinccd  i  —  n.  one 
who  is  ttiient  i  a  letter  with 
no  found  without  a  vowel, 
nsb;  one  dumb  at  birth  :— 
aft.  nnute'ly ;— >».  mute'ncas. 

Mutilate, (mati-lit)  r.  (.  to 
cut  off,  as  a  limb:  maim: — 
n.  iniitila'tion,  deprivation 
of  anes»entiAl  pn  t. 

Mutiny,  (mu'ti-ni>  n.  an  in* 
kurrrction  of  soldiers  or 
sesmi'ii  :  tumult :  strife:— 
V.  t.  to  revolt  against  right* 
ful  authority,  as  military 
or  naval  8upenora:—N.  mu- 
tineer' :  —  a.  niii'tinous, 
seditious  »  disorderly. 

Mutter,  (mut'er)  v.  i.  ort.  t"» 
K|ieak  low  ;  grumble;  utter 
i  1 1  disti  u  ctly ;— MS.niti  tfc  re  r, 
muttering:— o.  eroNs;  low. 

Mutton,  (mut'n)  N.  tlie  flesh 
of  sheep  s  a  sheep. 

Mutual.  fmil'tu-4il)  n.  inter- 
changed :  each  acting  in 
return  to  the  other ;  given 
and  received  \  —  cuL  mu'- 


NAB.  (nab)  v.  (.  to  seize. 

Nabob,  (na'bob)  n.  Indian 
prince  :  a  rich  proud  man. 

Nadir,  (ni'dir)  n.  point oppo- 
site  the  zenith:  uuiler  ftmt. 

Nas,  (na^)  n.  n  small  lion>e. 

Nufad.  (na'ynd)  ii.  a  water 
nvmph  or  female  deity. 

Nafl.  (nil)  n.  a  claw;  a  horny 
sunsttince  on  the  ends  of 
the  lingers  and  toes ;  an 
iron  pin  :  a  bossor  »tud  <  a 
meaiture  of  '2)i  inches  \—v. 
t.  to  pin:  faften  :  Htop;  ex- 
pose, ns  alie.— Om  the  nml, 
at  once,  as  crwA  doivn.— 
Hit  the  nail  oh  the  head, 
touch  the  exact  |x>tnt. 

Naivete,  (nr*v.t4)  h.  native 
simplicity  ;— «.  unaffected 
n.genuou»ness  ;—a.  naive, 
'uo'C'v)  artless:  m/.  n/.vely 

Nokcd.  (n&'ked)  a.  uncov- 
ered ;  unconcealed  ;  bare  ; 
open;  artless ;—«»/.  naked'- 
ly  t  H.  naked'nets,  exposure 

Name.  (  n&in  )  n.  a  title  {  a 
desiguation  t  reputation  ; 
fame  i    remembrance  t    a 


tually,  both  together  ;-'ii. 
mutual'ity,  reciprocity. 

Muzzle,  (muz' I)  v.  t.  to 
fasten  the  mouth  of;  to  re> 
strain:— M.  a  mouth;  afaat- 
ening  for  the  mouth  ;  the 
extreme  end  of  a  gun,  &e. 

My.  (ml)  a.  belonging  tome; 
—pron.  myself,  /  or  me, 
used  foremphasi8,nndal80 
as  the  reciprocal  of  me. 

Mycology,  (nn-kol'o-ji)  m.  the 
science  treating  of  the 
fungi  or  muiih rooms. 

Myriad,  (mir'i-ad> «.  10,000  ; 
any  immense  number. 

Myrmidon,  (mer'mi-don)  n. 
a  rough  soldier  ;  a  niffian. 

Myrrh,  (mer)  «.  a  bitter  aro- 
matic, transparent  cum. 

Myrtle,  (mer'tl)  *i.  a  snruh. 

Mystery,  (mis'ter-1)  ».  any- 
thing fcccret  or  very  ob- 
scure t  an  enigma ;  that 
which  is  beyond  human 
comprehension  ;  anything 
artfully  made  difficult;— n. 
myste'riout,  obscure  \  con> 


N 


race  or  family  x  appenr* 
ance  ;  authority  ;  behalf  ; 
assumed  choracter  of  an- 
othet;— I'.  /.  to  mention  by 
name:  to  denominate :—a(T. 
n.auie'ly,  that  is  to  say:  viz. 

Nameless,  (nam'lcK)  u.  not 
famous  i  nuving  no  name. 

Namesake,  (nam't<Ak)  n.  a 
Iierson  of  the  same  name. 

Nap,  (nap)  n.  a  short  t-lecp  : 
woolly  Rulirttance  on  cloth: 
—V.  t.  tokleep  a  short  time: 
to  ft^l  drowsy  and  secure. 
—  Owifht  /Kf/>;jfHf/,takeu  at 
a  diaiidvantage  ;-«.  nap'- 
less,  threadbare  s  worn. 

Nape,  cnap)  n.  projecting 
joint  ui  the  neck  behind. 

Noptha,  (nap'tha)  n.  a  clear 
inflammable  liquid. 

Nnpthalinc.  (UHp'tlm-lin)  m.  a 
grayish-white  inflammable 
substance  formed  in  the 
rectiflcation  of  petroleum. 

Napkin.  (nAp'kin;  a.  tf»wel  i 
himdkerc'iief  ;  a  cloth  to 
wipe  things:  Ma'f»e»7/,linen. 

Narcissus,   (nar-sis'us)  lu  a 


cealed;  incomprehensible; 
a<l.  inyste'riously;— n.m^a- 
te'riousness;  ijC  mys'tciics. 

Mystic,  (mis'tiit)  u.  one  of  a 
sect  pretending  to  have 
direct  intercourse  with 
Cod  :— a.  mys'tic  (al),  ob- 
scure ;  secret ;  hid  ;  allego- 
rical:—nt/.  mj's'tically.with 
a  secret  meaning:— «.  mys'- 
tict8m,ob>curitj'of  doctrine 

Myntify,  (ml*'ti-fl)  v.  t.  to 
render  obscure  or  secret; 
to  involve  In  mystery. 

Myth,  (nilth)  n.  a  fable  or 
fabulous  story  :  legend  ;— 
a.  mvth'ic  (al^  fabulous. 

Mythology,  (mi->th()l'o-ii)  n. 
system  or  science  of  rtiy ths; 
a  trcatiise  on  the  myths  and 
fables  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  &g.,  and  their 
heathen  deities  :— n.  myth- 
olojric  (al),  relating  to  my- 
thology :  fabitlouA  ;  n.<.  mf/- 
thotogist,  one  veraed  in 
myths ;  nij/t/i'opktfin,  a 
narrative  of  mere  fables. 


fenu^of  flowering  plants, 
comprising  daffodils,  etc. 
having  narcotic  properties. 

NaiCotic,  (nar-kot'ik)  a.  lu- 
ducuig  sleep  or  deaduess  ; 
—«.  opiate  ;  soporiflc. 

Nard,  (uard)  >i.  nn  odurifer- 
ouH  plant  :  spikenard.  Sec. 

Narrate,  (nn-rdt)  v.  t.  to  tell  : 
relate  ;  rehearse  ;  recite;— 
If*,  narra'tion,  rehearsal  ; 
relntion  :  nnna'tor,  one 
wh»  tells  a  story  or  rccnrd.* 
events,  etc. ;  nar'rotire,  a 
story;  recital ;— «.  relating 
particulars  ;  story-telling. 

Narrow,  (nar'6)  a.  having 
little  width  :  limited  ;  con- 
ti-arted  in  mind  ;  bigoted  : 
selfish:  witliin  a  short  dis- 
tance: careful:  close ;ci>v- 
Btou»',—pl.  ft  pannage,  chmi- 
nel  or  Ktrnit  of  little  width, 
as  tiie  Narrows  of  N.  Y.lmy : 
r.  t.  to  contmct ;  limit ;  a. 
nan^oxc-uiimi'e'f,  illiberal ; 
—a-l.  narr'owly,  closely  ; 
hardly ;  —  m.  narr'owness, 
not  broadness ;  meanness. 
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n  ne  faut  pas  parler  de  corde 
dans  la  maison  d'un  pendu. — 
Do  not  speak  of  a  rope  in  the 
house  of  one  who  was  hanged. 


II  a  anguille  soqs  lODhe.— There 
is  an  eel  under  the  rock.  If 
you  wish  to  find  you  must 
search;  to  succeed^  work. 
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'  Natn).  (niz'al)  a.  pertain  ine 
to  the  no«e  :— n.  «  koiiiiu 
through  the  nofe.iu  letterv. 

Niuscent,  (nas'ent)  n.  bemn- 
ninj;  to  exUt,  or  to  crow. 

Nasturtium.  (nas-tur'i>ni-um} 
n.  a  kind  of  pungent  cress. 

Nast^',  (nait'ti)  p.  dirty  :  ob- 
scene :  filthy  :  nauf^eou*.  . 

Natxint.(na'tant)ri.xwiniimn^ 

Nation.  (ii&'8han;H.  a|)eopIe 
Jivin;{  undtT  'one  goveru- 
ment:— a.  na'tional. public; 
Itreneral  :  attached  to  one's 
country*— r./.  nat  ionalize, 
to  cliHutre  foieisrnem'  hab- 
its. &Cm  so  as  to  conform  to 
thiM>e  of  th.-ir  adopted 
country  :  to  make  popular 
throuKhont  the  country;  to 
attach  to  one's  nation  ;— m. 
uafi«utnlitft.\oveoi  country 
or  race;  national  character. 

Native,  (  na'tiv  )  n.  innate  ; 
conferred  by  birth  ;  ojig- 
iual :— M.  one  born  in  a 
place:  indiecnons  growth ; 
—a.  )Wf7n/,of  bii-th;  native. 

Nativitj*.  (na-tiv'i-ti)n.  birth; 
time,  place,  or  manner  of 
birth  ;  a  horoj*cope.— 77re 
Ji'atintir.  Chnht's  birthday. 

Natiira1,(nat'ur-a!)u.pei-tain- 
-inp  to  nature  ;  inborn  ;  not 
acquireil  <  tender ;  unaf- 
fected: illcgitiinnte:H.fool; 
idiot  ;-nr/.  nnt'urallv.in);cn- 
uou!<iy:  unaffectedly;  as  a 
matter  of  course;— m-j.  nat'- 
uralncBS.  in  a  natural  way; 
DatunthKiii.  mere  state  of 
nature;  nat'urali]>t.one  who 
studies  nature  or  animals. 

Naturalize.  (nat'ur-«l-iz)  r.t. 
to  confer  on  an  alien  the 
richts  of  citizenship  ;  to 
adapt  to  a  different  climate; 
N.  natiiralizn'tion.  a  qunli- 
fying  foreigners  as  voters. 

Nature,  (iia'tur)  n.  whatever 
is  made ;  the  univcn<e  :  es- 
sentiul  qualities :  constitu- 
tion I  i-e?ular  course ;  nat- 
ural affection  <  sort ;  kind. 

Naught,  (nawt)  n.  nothing  : 
—a.  worthless ;— or/,  in  no 
degree  :— <i.  naught'y,  bad: 
liiischievous:  perverse  ;  mf, 
naught'ily :  n.  iiaii^rhriness. 

Nausea,(nnw'ze-a)ii.8icknesa 
at  the  stomacli ;— a.  iiau'- 
seous,  dimgUHting  ;  foul. 

Nauseate,  (naw'ze-At)  v.  t.  or 
t.  to  feel  disgu»t  t  loathe. 


Nautical,  (naw'tik-a!)  a.  na- 
val ;  denoting  ships,  etc 

Nautilus.  (naw'tl-lus>    *.  • 
shell- 
fish with 
a    mem  • 
b  r  a  n  u 

like  siiaiU 

Nave, 
(niv  )N. 
middle 
of  a  churcJi  i  ciriUL;  ult  a 
wheel,  through  which  the 
axle  and  siiokes  pass. 

Navel,  (nav'i)  n.  the  middle 
of  the  abdomen  :  'nu'reU 
i^rinfft  the  umbilical  cord. 

Navigate,  (nav'i-jiSt)  v.  i.  or 
t,  to  pasa  ou  water  with 
ships  t  to  sail  :  —  a.  nav'i- 
gable,  passable  for  ships 
or  boats  ;— »«.  navigation, 
act,  i>cience  or  art  of  steer- 
ing or  propelling  ships,  bv 
steam  or  winds,  and  avoid- 
ing the  dangers  of  the  sea: 
uov'igntor,  oMe  whodin'cts 
the  course  of  a  ship:  sailor. 

Navy,  (ni'vi)  ii.  a  fleet  of 
ships  ;  national  war  ships; 
sailors:— fi.  nar'al,  marine. 

Nay,  (ni)  ad.  no ;  not  only 
so ;  yet  more  ;— m.  denial. 

Neap,  (n«p)  n.  the  pole  of  a 
cart ;— n.  low,  as  tides. 

Near,  (  nir  )  a.  not  dintant ; 
intimate;  dear:  direct: 
close  ;  covetous ;  —  r.  /.  to 
appro:ich  i—att.  withiD  a 
little:— <;</.  nenr'ly  .at  hand: 
closely  ;  almost  :~h.  near'- 
iiess  ;  cIosenet>s  :  affection ; 
—a.  ncar-)ttghte(l,  unable  to 
see  at  a  ditftance  ;  warmer, 
(com p.)  cloj^r  ;  nem-'ert, 
(sup.)  next ;  tiear  at  hand, 
closely: «.  ncar-Righte<lness 

Neat,  (net)  a.  clean  ;  tidy  ; 
nice ;  pure,  as   the  dress, 

I)en>on,  or  style;— ofA  neat'- 
y  :— M.  neafness  ;— ».  neat 
ra/r/e,beastsof  the  ox  kind; 
— a.  bovine  or  beef. 

Neb,  (neb) »».  a  nose;  a  beak. 

Nebula,  (neb'Q-la)  n.  a  faint, 
misty  appearance  in  the 
heavens,  produced  by  in- 
numerable stars;- p/.  neb'- 
ul«  ;—adh.  neb'nlar,  pei^ 
taining  to  nebulae  ;  neb'- 
ulous,  neb'ulotie.  niifty  ; 
cloudy  ;  —  nn.  ncbulos'ity, 
neb'ulousness,  haziness. 

Necessary,    (nes>s-»a-ri)  a. 


that  muht  be ;  indispens* 
able;  needful :  not  free  :— 
ti.  a  requisite,  uted  chiefly 
in  pi. :-  ail.  nec'essarily. 

xN<.-^cessitate.  (ne-ees'si-tat)  r. 
i.  to  compel  :  to  render  un- 
avoidable :— ».  neces'sity, 
that  which  must  he  :  com- 
jtulsiou:  extreme  poverty*; 
— n.  necesMtoHs.  needy. 

Nt'ck.  (nek)  u.  the  part  con- 
necting the  head  a  nd  body ; 
a  narrow  tract  of  land:— 
n».  ncck'clnth.ncck'erchief. 
neck'tie.  ties  for  the  neck: 
neckiace,  beads.  Jtrc. 

Necrology,  (ne-krol'o-ji)  n. 
a  register  of  deaths. 

Necromancy  ,(nek'io-man-«i) 
n.  conjuration  ;  enchant- 
ment :— H.  noc'romoncer. 

Necropolis,  (ne-krop'o-iis)  n. 
a  cemetery  :— )i.  nec'i-Oft^y, 
exnininotion  of  adead  body 

Nectar,  (nek'tar)  »».  wine  or 
drink  of  the  go<ls  ;  a  deli- 
cious beverage  :  honey  of 
the  glands  of  plants. 

Nectarine,  (nckta-rin)  n.  a 
fruit  of  the  peach  kind. 

Need,  (ncd)  ».  want  :  neces- 
sity:  poverty;—!',  t.  or  i.  to 
want  ;  lock  ;  require  ;— ff. 
need'ful,  requisite  ;  —  atf. 
need'fully:  n.  need'fulness 

Needle,  (ne'dl)  n.  a  pointed 
instrument  for  sewing,  and 
for  the  mai  iuer'b  coiiiiiass: 
r.  I.  to  shoot  into  crys^tals. 

Needless,  (ned'les)  r(.  lin nec- 
essary ;—of/.  need'lessly. 

Needy,  (ned'i)  a.  very  poor  : 
—ad.  needily  ;—«.«.  need'- 
Iness.  want  ;  nredn,  a  vari- 
ety of  wants  ;— aa.  indis- 
pensably, (with  vnist). 

Nefarious,  (ne-fi'ri-us)  a. 
abominably  wicked  :  vile. 

Negation,  (ne-jga'thun)  w. 
denial;  in  /opjc,  abf-ence  of 
certain  qualities,  &e. 

Negative,  (neg'a-tiv)  a.  im- 
plying denial  or  absence  ; 
— n.  a  word  Uiat  dcniea  ;— 
V.  t.  to  disprove:  deny;  re- 
ject by  vote;  nrf.neg'atively 

Neglect,  (neg-lekn  v.  1.  to 
omit  ;  let  slip  :  disregard; 
—n.omission:  slight  :—od;«. 
neglect'ful,  negligent, 
heedless  :  careless  i  inat- 
tentive; tili8htlng;~n«.neg>' 
leet'fulnens.  ncg'ligeuce. 
habitual    carelessueHS    or 
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II  n'jr  a  point  d*homhie  verttieiix 
qui  n'ait  queique  vice,  et  de 
mechant  qui  n'all  quelque  ver^ 
tu. — There  is  no  virtupi^  man 


vithout    some   vice,    or   any 
wicked  man  who  has  not  some 
virtue. 
Imagination  rules  the  world. 
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oiniMton  ot  duty  i—ndif*. 
negleoCfully.  hcg'Iigently, 
remiKsly,  heedlessly. 
NearliRee,  (negr-li-zha')  «.  % 
drcfcit  worn  iiej^liiircntly  ;  a 
loofc  undress  :  a  necklace. 
Negotiate.(ii«.jf6'Khi-4t»"./.or 
I.  to  trade;  treat  with}  Iwi* 
^iii;  arrancre  lor  by  agree- 
ment J  to  pell  ;— a.  ne;;o'ti- 
able.  trant^fei-able.  n»  a  notCT 
properly  drawn  or  endors- 
ed, or  as  a  sixtinty  or  bond 
vhieh  w  in  demand  ;— « 
naj^o'tiator,  a  mediator  I'- 
ll, neeotia  tion,  a  treaty. 
Negro,  (ne'grft;  n.  a  black  or 
culured  man  xj'ein.  nfc'greiw. 

>regus,  (ne'guti)  ii.  wnie, 
water,  eiigur,  nutmeg  and 
lemon  juice,  mixed 

Neigh,  (na)  v.  i.  to  whinny  i 
— M.  the  voice  of  a  horse. 

Neighborhood,(na'bur-iiood) 
N.  a  i>litce  near,  or  its  in- 
habitunttf  ;  proximity  ;— «. 
neujhboi\  a  person  or  na- 
tion next  or  near  to  an- 
other ;  in  A.,  a  friend  or 
brother  ;—«</;>.  neigh'bor- 
ing.  close  bv:  near;  netyh'- 
toWv.friendly ;  *ocia\:—nil. 
kind  %—n.  neigh'liorliness. 

Neither,  (ni'ther.  or  nether) 
n^proit.  or  conj.  not  either 

Nem.  Con..  (LHt.cont.)  none 
opposing ;  unanimously. 

NeiTwuis,  (nom'e-»is)  m.  re- 
tributive justice;  III  iiit/th., 
the  g(xldes»  of  vougcance. 

Neology.(ne-oro-ji)  w.the  in- 
troduction of  new  words 
into  any  lungnxge,  new 
wordii.phrasidor  doctrines; 
n.  neorogi't.  an  inn(»vator. 

Neophyte.  (ne'o-flt)M.  a  new 
convert ;  a  novice ;  a  tyro. 

Ncotenc.  (ne-o-ter'ik)  «.  of 
recent  ori;nn ;  modern. 

Neozoic.  (ne-o-zft'ik>  a.  de- 
noting all  rocks  from  the 
trlus  to  lute  formations. 

Neptiithe.  (  n«-pen  the}  »• 
thHt  which  relieves  from 
grief  or  pain  ;  a  druK  :  a 
plant  with  a  sweet  liquid. 

Nepliew.  (nev'u)  n.  the  son 
of  a  brotiier  or  sister. 

Nephritic,  (n*-fnt'ik)  a.  re- 
loting  tothekiduevsor  uri- 
nary organs :— »4.  relieving 
kidney  diueahes. 

Nepotism,  riieiro-tizm) ».  fa- 
voritism to  relations. 


Nereid,  (n6'r6-id)  «.  a  sea 
nymph ;  genus  of  sea  worm 
Nerve,  (nerv)  »i.  an  organ  of 
sensation  and  motion  in 
animals  ;  strength  :  firm- 
ness:—•»».  1.  to  give  vigor  to; 
—adjf.  ntrve'Tees.  without 
strength  or  resolution ; 
neiVou*.  sinewy  j  vigor- 
ous; robust;  having  the 
nerves  affected  or  weak  ;— 
ad.  ncrv'oubly  ;— n.  nerv'- 
ousness;— a.  nerv'ine, 
quieting  nervous  excite- 
ment ;— ft.  n  medicine  to 
soothe  the  nerves. 
Nest.  (iiei»t)'M.  a  bed  for  birds 
or  insects  ;  a  c«>mfortublc 
residence  {several  bc»xes  in 
each  other,  in  sets;  n.  nest'- 
ling,  a  bird  just  hatched. 
Nestle,  (ncst'l)   r.    i.    to  he 

close  :  to  settle  snugly. 
Net.(iiet)M.  niehhes  for  catch- 
ing (ish  and  fowls;— v.  t.  to 
make  net-work;  a.  net 'ted. 
Net.  (net)    a.    clear  of    all 
chai-ges  or  expenses ;— 1>.  t. 
to  produce  in  clear  profit 
Nether,  (iieth'er)  a.  lower  ;— 

a.  neth'ermost,  lowest. 
Nettle.  ( net'l )  n.  a  pnckly 

plant :— V  t  to  irritate. 
Net-work,  (  net'wnrk  )  n.  « 
fabric  formed  like  a  net: 
— «.  netting,  twine  knot- 
ted or  woven  into  meshes. 
Nouraliritt,  (nu-ralj^aj)   n.  a 
pain  ill  the  nerves  or  face. 
Neuter,  (nfi'tcr)  a  without 

sex  ;  of  neither  party. 
Neutral,  (nu'tral)  a.  not  of 
either  party  ;  indifferent : 
neither  very  goo<l  nor  b;id; 
—H.  one  who  takes  no  part 
or  side ;— m/.  neu  trallv  ;— 
n.  neutrality  :~c  t.  licu'- 
trail  ze.  to  render  inopera- 
tive or  indifferent:  destriiy, 
Never,  ^neVer)   ad.  at  no 

time  ;  iii  no  degree. 
Nevertheless.  (  nev  er  •  the- 
les';  nd.  notwithstanding. 
New,  (uu)  a.  fresh ;  recent : 
lately  made ;  modem  ; 
novel ;  strange  :  asnt  flnsf ; 
tinnccustomi'd :  wild;  un- 
cultivated,  asgmund;— uf/. 
new'ly  :— n  new  ness  ;— 
adji.  MeW'/ang'ted,  newly 
formed,  atf  opinions ;  dcsir- 
iiig  new  things;  ««fir-/h«A' 
tuiied,  lately  adopted ;  neu;'- 
Ml,  quite  new  or  unworn. 


News,  (nfiz)  it.  recent  ac- 
count ;  late  intelligence  ;— 
M.  ntwu'tMtper,  a  journal 
for  circulating  news,  tkc. 
ncir^tnaH,  netct'fmt/.  people 
who  deliver  or  m;U  news- 
papers, magazines.  &e 
Newel.  'nu'eU  **.  tlie  upriffht 

post  ot  a  stuircaye. 
Newt,  (nitt)M.a  f  rug-like  an- 
inMl,simiiar  to  small  lizaids 
Next,  (nckst)  a. -nearest  in. 
I>lace   or  time  ;  -  ad.  tiie 
time  or  turn  nearest. 
Nib,  (nib;  n.  a  uoint.  as  of  a 
jwii  ;—a.  nibbed ,  pointe<J. 
Nibble,  (nibl;    i:   t.  to  eat 
slowly  ;— r.  i.  to  bite,;   to 
find  fault;— N.  n  morsel  ;— 
N.  nibb'ler,  a  dainty  eater 
Nice,  (nis>  a.  refined ,   ex- 
ret :  squeamish  :  pleasing: 
dehcate  :  good  ;  delightful; 
—ad.  Mice'ly,  nrcurately  j 
prettily  ;— h.  nic'ety  .exact- 
ness :  minuteness :  fiutul- 
lousness  ;  a  dcbcaey. 
Niche,  (nich)  n.  a  bouom  in 
a  wall  for  a 
statue  I  —  a. 
niched.placed 
in  a  niche. 
Nick,  (nik)  n.  % 
notch ;  peore  t 
exact  instantf 
—V    t.  to  cut 
in  notches ;  to 
strike  at  the 
precise  time ; 
to  tmin  nn  adrantaee  t— «i. 
ntrl:»firl-it,  (.mail  anicles. 
Nickel,  (nik  ol^  «.  American 
cent .  a  gravish-whitc  met- 
al, molleabre  and  ductile. 
Nickname.  ( nik'nAni  i  h.  a 
name  given  in  sport  or  coil 
tempt :— r    t.  to  name    in 
derision  or  witli  reference, 
to  some  quality  :  to  corrupt 
or  change  a-«iirnttme. 
Nicotian.  (  nl-koshi-on  )   a. 
pertaining  to  tobacco,  from 
Nirot,  who  introduced  it 
into  France  in  13<JU.  < 

Nicotine,  (niko-tin)  n.  a  poi- 
sonous liquid,  the  active 
principle  of  tobacco. 
Nidiflcation.  (  nid  i  fl  -  kd' 
shun/ /I.  nest-building,  for 
hatching  or  rearing  younjt 
Niece.  (nSs)  m.  a  daughter  of 

a  brother  or  sister. 
Nig^ar«l.(nig'erd>  /i.^stingy. 
miserly  person  ;— a.  nigg'- 
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II  sent  de  fagot, — He  smells  of 
the  faggot.  He  is  known  by 
his  trade,  ' 

II  n'y  a  que  le  matin  en  tootes 


choses. — The  duration  of  all 
things  is  but  as  the  morning. 
II  vaut  mieux  tard  que  jamais. — 
Better  late  than  never. 
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Brdljr,  lordid  ;  mean  j— a</. 
•parin;;ty;  panunoniouily; 
—M.  iiixfrftrdlineu. 

High,  (ni)  a.  allied  \  doM  t— 
o(/.  near :  atmnt. 

Night  <nit)  N.  Unie  when  the 
■un  utbeneathihe  horizon  t 
want  of  hght :  intellectual 
or  moral  darknetM ;  adver> 
Bitjr  ( -fR.night'f al  Levening. 

NighHngale,  (nirm-gil)  a.  a 
small  bird  that  unghat  night 

ight ;— ad.erery  night. 
Nightmare,  (nit'mar)  n. 


Nightly,  (nit'h)  o."done1 
night ;— a< " 


aation  of  weight  about  the 
breattt  or  brain  tn  bleep. 

Nightshade,  (nifthad)  m.  a 
name  of  Mveral  plants  har- 
ing  narcotie  and  poisonous 
quahtaew,  found  often  in 
damp  ahady  woods. 

Nigrescent,  (ni-gres'cnt)  a. 

Snowing  black  or  dark, 
ilum,  (nf'hil-iam>n.  Rus- 
sian Communism,  a  sys- 
tem of  organi  zed  assasnin  a- 
tion,  which  aims  at  tlie  de* 
struction  of  Church.  State, 
and  existing  aociety  ;— »u. 
Nihilist,  one  of  this  sect ; 
mhirity,  nothingness. 

Nimble,  (nim'bl)  a.  brisk  t 
quick  in  motion  :  active  t— 
nd.  nim'bly: «.  nim'blencM 

NimbuMnim'htis)  nAht  ratu- 
c/oiu/;  acii-cleoi  rays;  halo. 

Nine,  (nm)  a.  and  a.  eijrht 
and  ouet  — a.  nine'fold, 
nine  times  repeated,  ftc. 

Ninny ,(niu'i)  n. a  simpleton. 

Nip,  (nip)  i;.  t.  to  pinch  ;  to 
biast,  as  by  frost:  dentroy  : 
— n.  a  pinch;  a  cutting  off. 

Nipper«,(nip'erz)  n.  ///.  small 

pinchers. 

tipple. 

(nipT)  n.  a 

teat  I   part 

<>;  u  gun  to  hold  the  cap. 

Nit.  (nit)  «.  egg  of  a  louse 
ami  other  insects?  a.nitfy. 

Nitrate,  (ni'trit)  n.  a  salt  of 
nitric  arid  ;— a.  ni'tratcd. 

Nitre,  (nt'ter)  a.  nitrate  of 
jtotash  :  saltpetre  :— a.  ni'- 
tric,  ni'trous,  containing 
•r  resenibling  nitre. 

Nitrogen,  (nrtro-jen)  n.  a 
gas  forming  nearly  four- 
fifths  the  bulk  of  common 
air:  azotei  a.  nitrog'enons. 

No.  (a6)  ad.  a  word  of  de- 
nial 1— a.  not  any ;  noue. 


Noble,  (nd'bl)  a.  illustrious ; 
exalted  ;  ingenuous  ;  gen- 
erous ;  excellent ;  —  ad. 
no'bly,  well  done:— n.a  per- 
son of  rank  :— »«.  nobil'ity, 
dignity  of  mmd,  Ac. ;  no- 
ble'man,  an  English  peer  ; 
noble'ness.digitity;  worth; 
greatness  of  soul ;  virtue- 
Nobody  .(no'bod-i)  n.  no  one; 
a  verv  otiscure  person. 

Nocent  (nd'sent)  a.  hurtful. 

Nocturnal,  (nok-tur'nal)  a. 
nightly  :  done  at  night. 

Nod,  (nod)  n.  a  quick  incli- 
nation of  the  nead,  as  in 
sleep  ;  a  bow  of  recogni- 
tion or  command ;— r.  t.  or 
u  to  incline,  as  a  branch  ; 
to  bow  tlie  head  i  to  beck- 
on:  to  be  drowsy  ;-a.  nodd'- 
ing,  indicating  by  a  t)ow. 

Noddle,  (noil'l)  n.  the  back 
part  ol  the  head. 

Noddy,  (nod'i)  u.  simpleton. 

Node*  (ndd)  n.  point  where 
the  orbit  of  a  planet  inter* 
sects  the  ecliptic  ;  a  knot ; 
a  joint:  a  knob  ;— n.  n6d'- 
ule.  asmall  rocky  lump. 

Noggin,  (nog'm)  n.  a  small 
wooden  cup  or  mug. 

Noise,  (noiz)  n.  stir  :  sound 
of  any  kind;  quarrel;  pub- 
lic talk  ;  —  r.  t.  or  r.  to 
sound  loud  ;  to  spread  by 
rumorx—adff.  nois'y,  clam- 
orous  f  turbulent :  noise'- 
lesu.  silent:— «f/i'n.  noiR'ily, 
with  loud  sounds  ;  noise*- 
lesfly.  silently  :— m*.  nois'i- 
neRs.  noiseMetisnesK. 

Noisome,  (noi'eum)  a.  offen- 
sive i  diHgusting ;  hurtful. 

Nomad,  (nu'niad)  n.  one  of  a 
pastoral  wnndenng  tribe  t 
a.nonin(l'ic.ru<1e:  pastoml. 

Nomenclature.  (ii6'mcn-kld- 
trtr)  «.  vocabulary:  the  pe- 
culiar terms  of  a  science  ; 
a  Kstof  technical  names. 

Nominal,  (nomin-al)  a.  ex- 
isting in  nuiue  only  ;  not 
real ;— 0(/.  nom'innlly. 

Nominate,  (nom'in-ftt)  v.  t. 
to  name:  propose;  appoint: 
—)i.*.  noiuiaa'tion,  act  of 
naming  or  puttiiiir  up  for 
office;  hom'inative,\n  gram. 
the  naming  case  ;  the  case 
of  the  subject  t  nom'inatoi; 
one  who  proposes  ;  ho)n- 
wee\  one  designated  ac  a 

.  candidate  for  office. 


Non,  (non)  ad.  not,  a  prefix. 

Nonage.  (non'&j)ii.  minority, 
as  of  one  not  legally  of  age. 

Nonagenarian,  (non-«-je-ni' 
n-an)  n.  one  9U  yean«  old. 

Nonce,  (ndns)  n.  {/or  the) 
present  purpose  or  time 

Nonchalance,  (  n6ng '  sha 
lings')  n.  indifference:--a. 
n6iichalint%  cool;  careless. 

Non-conductor,  (non  -  kon  • 
diikfer)  R.  asubbtancethat 
does  not  transmit  electric- 
ity, heat,  light,  sound,  etc. 

Nonconformity,  fnon-kon- 
form1-ti)  N.  a  refusal  to 
follow  another's  lead. 

Nondescript,  (non'd£-skript) 
a.  novel  i  odd  :— ».  inde- 
■crilMble  person  or  thing. 

None,  (iidn)  a.  or  n.  not  any. 

Nonentity,  (non-«n'ti-ti)  n. 
a  thing  not  existing  or  null. 

Non-essential,  (non-e»-sen'- 
ahal)  n.  that  which  one  can 
do  without;  a.  unnecessary 

Nonesuch,  (nftn'such)  a.  that 
which  has  no  equal. 

Nonpareil,  (non-pa-reH  n.  a 
small  printing  type  ;  un- 
equalled excellence  j  —  a. 
matchless  ;  peerless. 

Nonplus,  (non'plus)  n.  great 
difficulty:  puzzle;— r.f. to 
put  to  a'sfand  ;  to  perplex. 

Non  !(cni^e,(non'sens)n.  words 
without  menning^-fl.non- 
sens'ical   abvurd  ;  trifling. 

NniiHUit,  (non'sQt) «.  lawsuit 
thrown  out  of  Court;— u.  t. 
to  ato]!  n  suit  on  account  of 
informahty,  &c. 

No«k.  (nook)  m.  a  recess,  *c. 

Noon  .(noon )  N.  12  o'clock  m. ; 
middle;  height  i—ad.  mer- 
idional :  —  TW.  noon-day, 
noon-tide,  midday :  noon'- 
iiig.repose  in  niid'dleof  dny 

Noose,  (noos)  w.  a  ninniiie 
knot,  which  turhtens  witli 
every  pull  :—t:  t.  to  tie. 

Nor,  (nor)  con.  a  word  that 
denies  or  renders  ncgntive. 

Normal,  (nor'mal)  a.  teach- 
ing rudiments,  and  also  the 
art  of  tenching  (in  Normal 
Schools^  :  regular  ;  ac- 
cording to  established  rule; 
obeying  the  mattirid  law  ; 
oerpendiculan  the  natural 
form  or  structure. 

Norman,  (nor'man)  a.  old 
style  of  architecture. 

North,  (north)  n.  the  point 
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Impia  sub  dulce  melle  venena  la- 
tent.—-Deadly  poisons  are  con- 
cealed under  sweet  honey. 

II  y  a  des  gens  i  qui  la  vertu  sied 


presque  aussi  mal  que  le  vice. 
There  are  some  persons  on  whom 
virtue  sits  almost    as  ungra- 
ciously as  vice. 
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opposite  tlie  iun  at  noon  : 
one  of  th«  four  cardinMi 
poinU  oi  the  horizon  ;— a. 
north'em,  north'criy,  be- 
ing in  or  townrds  the  north; 
—w.  north'east  .equidistant 
bct«'een  north  and  eswt>  a. 
north'enstem  ;  Horth'wmt, 
equidistant  between  north 
and  went:  n.  north'wci^ter,a 
northwest  wind  or  storm  ; 
— o<(/^  northem'uiost.  f  ur- 
thent  north;  north' western 
(or  ly),  point  nortA  of  toett. 

No»e.  (uOz)  H.  the  or^n  of 
amtrll  t  power  of  smelling  ; 
V.  (.  to  smell;  fcent ;  intor 
fere;  »nub.—yostng  aboutt 
with  officious  curiosity 

Nosegay,  (u6z'g&) 'I.  a  bou- 
quet ;  bunch  of  flowers. 

NoM>l<^v,  (ndz-ol'o-ji)  i». 
cUusincation  of  discuses. 

Nostnl,  (noo'triOn.  a  passage 
through  the  noite. 

Nostrum,  (nos'trum)  n.  pat- 
ent or  quack  medicine. 

Not.  (not)  ad.  a  word  of  ne- 
gation, denial  or  refusal. 

Notable.  (nOt'a-bl)  a.  active  ; 
conspicuous ;  memorable  ; 
— N.  notability,  a  remark- 
able, person,  event,  etc. 

Notary,  (n6t'n-ri)  m.  an  offi- 
cer who  attentK  oaths.deeds, 
<EC.  ;— o.  nota'rinl,  as  a  seal. 

Nutation.  (nOt-i'shun)  h.  act 
of  noting  or  marking  by 
#ign6.  symbols  or  figures. 

Notch,(nocli)M.  a  cut  or  nick; 
— r.  I.  to  cut  a  hollow  in. 

Note.  (n6t)  h.  innrk  ;  sign  ; 
short  writing:  remark;  ex- 
planation or  memorandum; 
a  sound  in  music  ;  obliga- 
tion of  a  debt  and  promise 
to  pay:  observation  ;  repu- 
tation ;  fame  ;— i*. '.  to  set 
down;  obf«rve:  attend:— «. 
nWed,  not^ficorthu,  strik- 
ins :  famous  ;  remarkable. 

Nothing,  (nuth'ing)  n.  not 
anything  t  nonentity  ;  no 
value  or  use  ;  utter  insig- 
nificance ;  a  cipher  %—aa. 
in  no  degree  ;  not  at  all  ;— 
H*.  nothiiisness.  nought. 

Notice,  (nftt'is)  n.  remark ; 
warning  ;  information  »— 
V.  t,  to  obacrve  ;  see  ;  at- 
tend: treat  with  civility  ;— 
a.  nnt'ieeable,  prominent  i 
exciting  observation. 

Notify,  <nOt'i.fi)  v,  t.  to  in- 


form; give  information  of; 
— ».  notifica'tinn,  notice. 

Notion,  (no'iihun)  n.  concep- 
tion ;  opinion  ;  belief :— a. 
notion'al.  lanciful ;  odd. 

Notorious,  (  no-td'ri-u»  )  a. 
publicly  known;  manifest; 
conspicuous ;  infamous;— 
u<l.  nolo'riously  :— »i.  noto- 
ri'et^',  publicity;  exposure. 

Notwithstanding,  (n<»t-with- 
standing)  com.  not  oppos- 
ing ;  nevertheless;  though. 

Noun,  (noun)  ii.  name  of  a 
pvriion,  uUice  or  thing. 

Nourish,  (nur'uh)  v.  t.  to 
support  with  food:  to  edu- 
cate; cherish  ;  encourage  ; 
iM.  nouKiKher,  one  who  or 
tliat  which  nourishes ; 
nour'ishinent,  food:  niitri- 
nient;  growth;  a.  nout'ish- 
ing.  promoting  growth,  &c. 

Novel,  (nov'el)  a.  new  ;  un- 
usual ;  strange  :— n.  a  ficti- 
tious tale  ;— nx.  novelist,  a 
story  writer;  nnv'clfy,  any- 
thing new  or  odd  ;  reccnt- 
ncsR  :  tiov'elctte,  short  tale. 

November,  (n6-vem'ber)  n. 
the  eleventn  month.    :. 

Novennial,  (n6-vcn'yalX  0. 
done  every  ninth  year. 

Novice,  (nov'ip)  n.  a  begin- 
ner :  one  unfkillcd  :  —  n. 
novitiate,  in  the  rudiments 

Now,  (now)  arl.  at  this  time  ; 
— n.  present  time  :  nowatul 
then,  occusionally  ;  —  ad. 
noic'a(taff»,tht  present  time 

Nowise,  (nd'wiz)  Nciways. 
(nfl'waz)orf.  in  no  manner 
or  degree  :  by  no  means. 

Noxious,  (nok'shus)  a.  un- 
henHJiy ;  destructive. 

Nozzle.'(noz'l)  n.  point:  end. 

Nucleus.  (nfl'xlf-UH)  h.  cen- 
tral mass  round  which  mat- 
ter gnthers;  head  of  a  com- 
et ;  inception  i—pl.  nn'clel. 

Nodge,(nuj)>i.  a  gentle  push; 
— »'.  /.  to  elbow,  &«. 

Nudity,  (niidi-ti)  ».  naked- 
ness ;  — />f.  naked  parts  or 
figures  ;— o.  nflde.  bare. 

Nugatory,  (nfl'jra-tor-i)  a.  of 
no  force  1  futile    vain. 

Nugget,  (nug'et)  n.  a  lump. 

Nuisance,  (nQ'sans)  h.  that 
which  annoys  or  hurts. 

Null,  (nul)  a.  void  ;  Invalid: 
— n.  nul'lity,  want  of  force 
or  efficacy;  nothingness^> 
t*.  t.  nullify,   to  annul ; 


render  roid :— m.  nullifln'- 
tion.  an  annulling  1  the 
doctrine  titat  a  State  can 
legally  nulltfy  a  law  of  the 
United  Stat^;— n.  nuflifler 

Numb,  (num)<i.  To|d  of  sen- 
sation or  motion;  torpidf— 
n.  nuiub'ncsa,  torpor. 

Number,  (nufn't>er>  n.  unit 
in  counting  1  a  eolleetion 
of  things  ;  more  than  one  1 
measure;  metre;  verse,  eap. 
in  pi.:— p.  (.to  count;  enu- 
merate; mark  with  a  nuiU' 
ber  ;  amount  to  t  —  cu^/s. 
num'tierless,  more  than  can 
be  counted  ;  nurmerable^ 
that  may  be  counted. 

Numeral,  (nii'mer-al)  a.  re- 
lating to  number;— «.  a  let- 
ter for  a  number,  as  X  for 
10 ;— or/,  nu'merally. 

Numeration,  (  nQ  •  mer  -  iV 
shun)  n.  act  of  numbering, 
tfe  of  pointing,  off  figures, 
as  1.006,0(J0«  lO,()fi(),OraH  etc. 

Numerator,  (nfi-mer-lt-or)  m. 
a  number  showing  how 
many  parts  are  taken. 

Numerical,  (nQ-mer'ik-ol)  a. 
consisting  in  numbers  ;— 
ad.  numerically,  in  num- 
bers ;  t'.  t.  nninerate.eount. 

Numerous,  (nii'mer-us)  n.  a 
great  uumoer;  boinsmRny 

Numismatics,  (iiit-niiK-inat^- 
iks)  n.  pi.  Mieiice  of  coins 
and  medals,  as  to  age,  &c. 

Nummulite,  (nuini'i-lft)M  in 
oeof.,  a  fosHil  shell  rcHcm- 
oling  a  piece  of  money. 

Numskull,  (num'skul)  a.  a 


blockhead  ;  adunee. 

Nun.  (nmi)  n.  a  female  de- 
voted to  a  secluded  life  ;— 
n.  nun'nery.  a  convent. 

NunrUi,  (nun'slii-o)  a.  an 
ambnssndor  of  the  pope. 

Nuncup:»tlve,  (nun-ku'pa- 
tiv)<i.  verbal,  not  written. 

Nuptial,  (nup'shal)  a.  per- 
taining to  marriage  )-/>?.  a 
wedding  ceremony. 

Nurse,  (nurs)  «.  one  who 
tends  a  child  or  the  sick;— 
V.  t.  to  feed  at  the  breast  1 
to  attend  the  sick  ;  to  en- 
courage anger,  resentment, 
etc.;  w  manage  with  care 
and  econonru' .:— ft!«.  nurs'* 
ling,  an  infant  1  uiu-s'ery, 
apartment  for  children  :  a 
plnntflt'^n  of  young  treea  i 
that  wh.tfh  educates,  *c. 
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Inest  sua  ^tU  parvis. — Even 
little  things  havt  their  peculiar 
grace. 

XI X  a  des  reproches  qui  louent,  et 


dfes  louanges  qui  m^disent. — 
There  are  some  reproaches 
uhich  commend,  and  some 
praises  which  Slander. 
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Nurture,  (nurt'fir)  n.  nour- 
ishment ;  education  ;  cul* 
ture;— n^.  tofeed;  educate. 

Nut,(nut)n.  «  fruit  or  kernel, 
as  a  hickory-nut,  in  a  hiird 
chell  :  a  iiietnl  screw  ;— n. 
nutfing.  (cithennsnut*  :— 
a.  nul-brown.  bmwn  like 
an  ol«l  nut— /I  nut  to  crack, 
a  ditficuUv  to  surmount. 

Nutiitioii,  (iiu-taihun)  n.  a 
trcmuluua  luotiou  of  tii« 


O,  (K)  int.  iR  nw4  in  addrea*> 
ing  th**  Deity,  or  a  pcrM>n. 

Oaf,  (6f yn.  a  dolt ;  nn  Idiot. 

Oak.  (Ok)  R.  a  valuable  tree, 
of  tiiany  8|>ccieii ;  its  wood; 
—a.  oalc'en,  of  oak  t—iu. 
oak'-apitlf.  excrencence  on 
Icdvfft:  r«aZ:7i/<9.youngoak. 

Oakum.  fOk'uin)M.  old  roi>e 
untwisted  and  picked  for 
calking  the  seams  of  ships. 

Oar.  (dr)  n.  a  h)dit  pole  with 
a  fl<it  end  to  row  boats. 

Oasi»,  (  6  a-xitt  )  n.  a  fertile 
spot  in  a  desert :  pi.  6'ases. 

Oat.  ^ot)  n.  a  pinnt  and  its 
secu.  which  are  much  upod 
as  food  :  —  pi.  oats  ;  —  a. 
oat'en.  made  of  oatmenl; 
consisting  of  oat  straw  :— 
M«.  ont'nieal.  meal  ground 
from  oats;  wild  oatt.  reck- 
less habits  of  young  men. 

Oath.  ^6th)  n.  a  solemn  affir- 
mation with  an  appeal  to 
God  for  its  truth  ;  profon- 
xtvi  falifeorith,  penury. 

Obuurate.  to!»'du-rit)  a.  rug- 
eed  s  stubborn  ;  hardened 
In  heart  or  fcclines  ;— a</. 
ob'durntely:— M.ob  duracy. 
invinrible  obstinacy. 

Obedicnt,(6-be'di-f  ntV-  aub- 
m  i  s  s  i  V  e  to 
authority  ;— 
ml.  obe  '  di- 
cntly:ii.obe'- 
dience.  com- 

{•riance :  du- 
ifulness. 
Obeisance,  (0- 
ba'sans>n.an 
act  of  rever- 
ence; a  bow. 
Obduk,  (olie-lisk)n.  a  tall. 


earth's  axis  ;—a.  nA'tant. 
nwldmg:  in  hot.  having  the 
top  bent,  as  flowers  tliat 
turn  towards  the  sun. 

Nutfcall,  (nnt'gawl)  n.  acorn; 
excrescence  on  a  horse. 

Nutmeg,  (out'meg;  n.  a  nat 
with  an  ammutic  kernel. 

Nutnment,  (na-tn'inent>  n. 
that  which  nourishes ; 
food  ;—€%fij*.  nu'trient.  nu- 
trimeut'al,  autri'ttous,  nu'- 
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fonr-sided,  tapering  pillar, 
cut  off  like  a  flat  pyramid  ; 
in  fnrint.,  a  dagger  (t). 

Obesity.  (A-bes'i-ti;  n.  fat- 
ness ;  —  a.  dbi»e'.  fleshy. 

Obey.(6-ba')  v.  t.  do  as  told; 
to  DC  rulea  bv;  to  perfoiin. 

Obfuscate,  (oo-f us  cat)  v.  t. 
to  make  dark  ;  to  obscure, 
as  the  mind ; ».  obf  ui«ca'tion 

Obituary,  (6-bit'ft.<ir-i)  m.  a 
biogruphical  notice  of  • 
deceased  person  :— n.  relat- 
ing ton  person's  death  ;— ». 
o'ftf7,  death:  funeral  honors 

Ob)ect.  (ob  jekt)  m.  that  on 
which  we  are  employed  ; 
end:  motive:— f.  <.  object', 
to  op|x>ae  by  words  or 
reasons;— n.  onjec'tion.  ad- 
verse reason  or  argument  ; 
a  fault  found  i—mljs.  ob- 
iec'tionnble,  liable  to  ob- 
jections ;  o'riec'tu'e.  relat- 
ing to  an  olijcct;  being  ex- 
terior to  the  mind  :— ti.  the 
negative  or  adverse  side  ; 
grwH..  case  of  the  object  ; 
— M.  objector,  a  diHputant. 

ObjurgatiimvCob-jer-ga'shun) 
M.  a  chiding  :  repKM>f. 

Oblation,  (ob-Ia'shun)  n.  an 
offering  :  a  sacrifice. 

Obligation,  (ob-li-ga'shun)  n. 
the  binding  force  of  avow, 
law.  duty,  or  bond:— a.  ob'- 
ligntoi-v.  binding  in  law  or 
c6nt-ci«nce ;  coercive. 

Oblige,  (o-blii)  V.  t.  to  con- 
strain; bind;  do  a  favor  to: 
—a.  obliging,  civil  ;  kind; 
favorable  ;  nd.  oblig'inglv. 

Oblique,  (ob-li-k')  a.  deviat- 
ing froih  a  right  line  :  not 
perpendicular,  parallel,  or 


tritive,  alimentul:  nourish- 
ing :  promoting  growth  ;— 
n.  nutrition,  process  of 
growth  or  assimilation. 

Nyctalopia,  (nik-ta-l6'pi-a)  n. 
a  delect  of  vuion.  render- 
ing objects  imperceptible 
except  at  night  or  dutk. 

Nymph,  (niml)  ».  a  goddeM 
of  the  woods  :  a  maiden. 

Nympha.  (niiufa)  n.  a  pupa, 
or  chry  talu  of  tax  insect. 


ttraightfonmrd  t  ohsenre; 
morally  crooked:  ingcom., 
not  a  right  angle;  in  (^ram., 
denoting  any  case  except 
the  nominative  i—<td.  ob- 
liijue'ly  ;— rt.  obhq'vitff.  de- 
viation from  a  right  hnc, 
or  f)-om  moral  rectitude. 

Obliterate,  (ob-lit'er-at)  r.t. 
.  to  blot  out:  efface;  destroy; 
— «,  oblitera'tion,  removal. 

Oblivion,  (ob-liv'i-nn)  w.  for- 

Setfulness  :  a  general  par- 
on ;— n.  oblivious,  forjret- 
ful  :  blind  to  -.—ad.  obliv- 
iously i—H.  obliv'iousness. 

Oblong,  (ob'long)  a.  longer 
than  broad:— H.  a  rectangle 
longer  thnn  bmod. 

Obloquy.  (obl6-kwi)  n.  cen- 
sorious speech  :  slander. 

Obnoxious,  (ob-nok'shus)  a. 
liable  :  exposed  ;  hurtful. 

Obscenity,  (ob-sen'i-ti)n.  im- 
purity in  expi-csfion.  or  in 
rejirescntntion  :  —  a.  ob'- 
scenc,  disgusting  :  lewd. 

Ot>M:iire,  (on-Mkur')  a.  dark  ; 
gloomy' :  difficult:  illegible; 
unknown  :  humble  :— i*.  t. 
to  darken  ;  cloud:  myKti- 
fy,  as  wordf*  or  meanings  ; 
— €uf.  obscure'ly  ;— n*.  ob- 
scur'ity,  want  of  li_'ht:  hu- 
mility :  privacy  :  obscum'- 
tlon,  act  of  dnrxcning. 

Obsequies.  (ob'se-kwiz)n.p/. 
funeral  solemnities. 

Obsequious,  (ob-fte'kwi-us)a. 
submissive  ;  meanly  con- 
descending :  ad.  obse'qui- 
ously;— M.  obse'quiousness. 

Observable,  (oh-zerv'a-bl)  u. 
reiuurkable  ;  visible  i—tul. 
bb»er%*ably,  noticeably  ;— 
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Iiicipe;  dimidium  facti  est  coep- 
ijse,  Supersit  Dimidium,  rur- 
siim  hex:  incipe,  et  efficies. — 
Begin;    to   begin   is  half  the 


work.     Let  half  slill  remain; 
again  begin  this,  and  thou  wilt 
liave  finished. — ^Ausonius. 
Ambition  has  no  rest. — Bulwer. 
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r.  L  observe',  to  notice ;  re- 
mark ;  regard  i  obey  ;  keep 
reUfdoH^iy  ;  —  »•  olwerv^ 
•lice,  attention  x  perform- 
■ucv;  rule  of  practice  ;— pf. 
cereniuiiies  of  a  culebra- 
tinn  :—«'/;■»,  nbserv^iis.  at- 
tcn  ivc>;  learning  from  ob- 
i»f rvatiun  ;  oitsenfant,  re- 
gi-.nlf  «1  ;  taking  notice  t  m. 
ohserv'er;— «.  o'taerva'tioiu, 
remark  :  notice  ;  tcrutiny. 

Observatory,  (ob-»erv'a-tor-i) 
H.  a  place  for  making  astro- 
nomical  and  physic^  ob- 
servations nud  studies. 

Obsolete,  (ob'sO-Iit)  a.  div 
used  ;  out  of  dutc  ;  old. 

Obttacle,  (ob'Hta-kl)  n.  that 
which  hinders ;  difficulty. 

Obstetrics,  (  obiter rika)  n. 
stuff.,  the  science  of  mid- 
wifery ;— a.  ohstet'ric 

Obstinacy,  (  ob'sti-na-si )  n. 
Rtubbomness  or  perverse- 
ncsw  ;— a.  ob'stinate,  un- 
yielding; — «t/.  ob'stinately . 

Obstreperous,  (ob-strcp '  er- 
us)  a.  clamorous  ;  loud  ;— 
fifi.  obRtren'ePously,noi8ily. 

Obstruct.  (oV«trukn  v.  t.  to 
block  up  ;  to  hinder  from 
passing ;  retard  i—adjf.  ob- 
Ktruct'tve,  obstru'ent,  hin- 
dering; blocking  up  ;—N. 
obstruction,  hinderance. 

Obtain.  (ob-t4n')  r.  t.  or  j.to 
gain  ;  get ;  prevail;  apply; 
succeed ;— «.  obtaia'able. 

Obtrude,  <ob-tnid')  v.  t.  to 
thnixt  or  force  on  »— h.  ob- 
tm'sive,  meddlesome  ;  in- 
trusive ;  —  iM.  obtruding, 
obtniVion.  a  thinistine  m 
without  right  or  invitation. 

Obtuse,  (ota^tus')  a.  blunt ; 
not  pointed  ;  stupid ;  not 
shrill ;  geonu,  gretiter  than 
a  right  angle  ; — n.  obtuse'- 
ness,  dullneos ;  stupidity. 

Obveme.  (ob-vers')  a.  turned 
towards  one  ;  beuring  the 
face ;  in  hot.,  having  tlie 
basenarmwcr  than  the  top; 
— M.  ob'vcrse,  the  side  of  a 
coin  containing  the  princi- 

etil  figure  ;  op.  to  Reverse. 
viate,  (ob'vi-at)  r.  f.  to  re- 
move, as  difficulties. 
Obvious,  (ob'vi-us)  a.  eri- 
dent;  clear; «'/.  nb'viously.' 
Obvolute,<ob'vd-l£it)a.  rolled 
or  turned  in  ;  in  hot.,  so 
as  alternately  to  overlap. 


Occasion,  (ok-ka'zhun)  n.  a 
cause  ;  need;  incident ;  op- 
portunity ;  requirement  ;— 
V.  f.to  cftUNC  { to  influence; 
—a.  occa'aional,  casual :  in- 
cidental ; — ml,  occJa'siiin  al- 
ly, iufrc«[uently  ;  casuntly 

Occident,  (ok'si-uent)  k.  the 
west ;  where  the  sun  sets  ; 
—a.  oecidenfal,  western. 

Occiput,  ( ok'si-put )  m.  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head  or 
skull;  a.  occipital,  pert.  to. 

Occult,  (ok'kulf)  a.  secret; 
hidden  ;  unknown  ;  —  tuL 
occult'ly  \—n».  occulfness, 
sccresy  ;  obscurity  ;  occnt- 
tattoH,  a.  concealing  of  a 
heaven^  body  by  another. 

Occupy,  (ok'Q-pC)  V.  t.  to  fill; 
to  hold  ;  posseas ;  employ  ; 
itse  ;— wi.  occupancy,  pos- 
session ;  use ;  occupa'tion, 
employment ;  use  of  prem- 
ises ;  oc'cupant,  dweller. 

Occur,(ok-kur'}  v.  (.  to  come; 
happen  ;  appear  ;— w.  oc- 
cur'rence,  any  event. 

Ocean,  ( d'shun  )  n.  lar:gest 
body  of  salt  water;  any  mi- 
mcnse  expanse;  a.  ocean'ic 

Ochre,  (6'kcr)  H.  fine  pale 
vellow  chiy  or  pigment. 

Octagon,  (ok'ta-gon)  n.  plane 


Octahedron,, 
ta-he'drun)  ... 
a  solid  figure  with  eight 
equal  equilateral  triangles 
resting  on  eitrht  equal  bases 

Octnve,  (ok'tAv)  a.  and  i«. 
eight;  an  eighth  in  mufic. 

Octavo,  (ok-taVd)  R.  a  book 
with  eight  leaves  to  a  sheet 
(an  «vo);— /i/.  octa'vos  ;— ». 
octodecimo,  an  I8mo:  hav- 
ing 18  leaves  to  the  sheet. 

October,  (ok-tolier)  h.  tenth 
month  of  the  veor. 

Octogenarian,  (ok-tO-jen-t'- 
n-nn)  n.  a  person  who  is 
cigltty  years  of  age. 

Octopod.  (ok'to-pod)  n.  on 
anfnul  with  8  feet  or  legs. 

OctortHin,  (ok-to-r6on')n.  the 
offspring  of  a  quadroon 
and  a  white  person. 

Oeular.  (ok'd-hir)  a.  relating 
to  tlie  ere  ;  received  by  ae^ 
tual  sight  \—wi,  ocularly. 


Oculist,  (ok'0-list)  H.  one 
skilled  in  eye  di»eases. 

Odd,  (od)  a.  uneven  in  num- 
ber; xtrange ;  unusual :— f«. 
odd  ly  ;— MS.  odd'neos.  sing- 
ularity ;  odd'Hv,  strange- 
ness :  singular  itcrson,  etc. 

Odds,  (od%;N.p^ inequality; 
disnutc  ;  advantage  ;  odd$ 
autl  cRz/s,  stray  articles. 

Ode,  (dd)  n.  a  wmg  ;  a  iioem. 

Odious,  (d'di-us)  r(.  very  of- 
fensive ;  ad.  o'dioUsly  ;  n. 
oV/iuy/i,  bad  repute;  hatred. 

Odontology,  (o-don-tol'o-ji) 
N.  anatomy  of  the  teeth  ;— 
N.  otton'tv,  a  tooth-|iowder. 

Odor,  (d'dur)  n.  perfume;  es- 
timation \—tuljs.  o'dorous, 
odorif'erous,8wcctQf  scent; 
o'dorlestt,  without  scent ; 
M  had  odor,  out  of  favor^ 

Od^lic,  (d-dink)a.  denoting 
tne  force  or  natural  power 
which  produces  thv  phe- 
nomena of  mesmerism  or 
onimul  magnetism  t—M.ocf. 

Of,  (ov)  ttrep.  from ;  concern- 
ing ;  belonging  to ;  out  of. 

Off,  {ot)ad.  noting  distance, 
or  departure  i—prep.  not 
on  ;  tnt.  away  !  depart  I  a. 
most  distant ;  right  hand  ; 
ad.  offhand,  free  and  easy. 

Offal,  (ot'9\)n.ntM%K\  waste. 

Offend,  (of-f end')  v.  t.  to  dis- 

{ilease  ;  to  disgust ;— a.  of- 
ense' (or ce), trespass;  sin; 
crime;  affront;  imury;  dis- 
pleasure ;— ».  offcna'er,  a 
tran  sgressor;— a.off c  n  'si  ve, 
displeasing  ;  making  the 
first  attack  :— n.  act  or  pos- 
ture of  the  attacking  party; 
ad.  offens'ivcly.  nii»«liiev- 
ously  ;— «.   offens'iveness. 

Offer,  (of 'er)  v.  t.  or  i.  to  pre- 
sent ;  propofc  :  bid  ;  at- 
tempt ;4lcclare  ;—«.  a  pro- 
posal ;  price  tendered  :— •». 
offeKine.  n  sacrifice;  alms. 

Office.  Coris)  n.  public  em- 
ployment; duty;  business; 
act  of  eood  or  ill ;  pecufinr 
use  or  function :— a.offic'ial, 
done  by  authority,  or  in  a 
legal  capacity  ^-a.  one  who 
holds  an  office;— N.of'lcerj 
o  military  or  subordinate 
judicial  functionarj';— v.  f. 
to  organixe  or  command 
troops,  kc.\^r.  i.  offic'iate, 
t5  perform  official  dutiea 
for  another:  to  act  a  pron»> 
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Imago  animi  vultus  est,  indices 
oculi. — Thecountenance  is  the 
portrait  of  the  soul,  and  the 
eyes  mark  its  intentions. — Cic. 


Insanus  omnis  furere  credit  caet- 
eros. — Every  madman  thinks 
that  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  mad. 
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inrnt  purt  ;— a.  offtc'iout, 
btihv  ;  too  forwapu  ;  inter- 
nietldling;  ti.  ofA'ciouanes*. 

Officinul,  (of-lishVnal)  a.  in 
meft.,  Holdatdru^  storea. 

Offing,  {ot'iug)  n.  the  »ca  at 
a  distance  front  chore. 

OifhCouriug',  (of'skonr-ine; 
M.  refuse  ;  Jow  people;  ojr- 
aeum,  refuse  matter  ;  filth. 

Offset,  (of 'Bet;  m.  a  shoot  or 
sprout  ;  n  counter  clniin:  a 
termcc;  a  horizontal  \cdge 
on  the  fiice  of  awall;— r.  t. 
net  n  nwt\  ngafn^t  anotlier. 

Offfihoot,  (of 'shoot)  ».  a 
branch  or  sprout;  anvthing 
crowin}?  oot  of  nnottier. 

Offsprlntr.  (of'aprinp>  n.  fa- 
Bue;  children;  pro<inction. 

Oft.  Often,  (ofn)  «</.  fre- 
quently ;— H.  of'tenncaa  ;— 
ml.  ofttiniea,  many  tintcs. 

Ojcee.  (6-jS')  ft.  a  wavemke 
moulding*  (O.O.)  convex 
above  and  hollovr  or  con- 
cave tinderneath  i  acynu. 

Ogle.  (6it')»'.'.  ori.  to  look 
with  Mde  clnnces  :— ».  a 
aide  glance  ;— n.  o'jfler. 

Oyre,  (Oger)  n.  timjfTnary 
nursery -story  nionfter. 

Oh,  (■0)cT.denotin|r  surprise, 
yniii.  sorrow,  or  dissent. 

Oidiam,  (oy'di-nni)  n.  a  mil- 
dew aflfcctinf  the  grnpe. 

Oil.  (oil)  N.  an  nnctiioiis  sirh- 
fitnncc ;—».'.  t.  to  snwar  with 
oil;— rt.  oiled'.  oir^.jrreaFv; 
smooth  :— «».  otl'iness.  Hae 
oil:  oit-cfofh.  n  floor  cover- 
in  jr  ;  oif-rake.  flax  seed 
pressed  into  a  nia»s  in  ez- 
trnctingitsMF;  a  nutritious 
food  for  mffch  cows,  ftc.  ; 
oii-ftaintinff.  picture  in  oil- 
colors  :  oif-tr^fn,  deep  oil- 
»  pn  n  ffs :— f  f '/;V.  oTcflf^inoifs, 
oily  nnd  fT«*shr  j  oleif'er- 
oiis,  pi-oducintroii.nssceda. 

Ointment,  (oiiiftoent)  n.  a 
Mlve  for  wounds,  fte. 

01«l.  Olden,  (old'n)  n.  an- 
cient :  advanced  in  yeara  ; 
decayed  by  time  ;  out  of 
date':  besnn  long  since  ;— 

'  n.  ol<  I -fashioned,  antiqua- 
ted ;  fo'-mal  : — n.  old'nesa. 

Oleaster.  (6-le-«6'ter)n.  olive. 

Oleomargarine,  (6-li§-6-mtr'- 
ear-in)  n.  a  kind  of  butter 
made  from  tnllow,  oil,  &c. 

Olfactory,  (ot-fnk'tor-i)  a.,  n, 
the  nerve  ot  snielilug. 


Oligarchy,  (i.ri-gark-f)  n. 
govern iiicnt  bv  a  few  ;— «. 
olignrch'al,  ar£>tocratTc. 

Olio,  (d'!i-d)  n.  a  n»edlcy  ;  a 
miscellany,  aa  of  music. 

Olive,  (ol'iv;  n.  a  tree  yield- 
ing oil ;  a 
green  col- 
or like  the 
unripe 
olive:  the 
embi  em 
of  peace  ; 
—a.  oliv- 
nce'ous. 

Olympiad,  (  ft-linrpi-nd  )  n. 
tlie  peiiod  of  four  years  in 
Grecian  histtorv.  Ix^ng  tlie 
interval  l>etween  the  Olym- 
pic sames  rtlw  date  ot  the 
Ut  Olymjiiad  is  77<>  n.  c). 

Omiji-e.  (oni'lier)  n.  a  game 
of  rirds  by  three  perwons. 

Omega,  (o-mc  g;0  n.  the  lost 
Greek  letter  ;  the  end. 

Omelet,  (om  C--li>t)  »i.  a  fritter 
made  of  eggs  and  flour. 

Omen,  (ft'men)  m.  n  sign  of 
some  future  event  :— rrry». 
6'mened,  foret«»?d  by  signs; 
oni'iiionf^  foreboding  ill  ; 
intiiispicious  ;—ful.  ixm'in- 
ously  ;— «.  om'irmusncsa. 

OniKaMin,  (o-mkh'on)  m.  a 
leuringont ;  neglect  to  do; 
failure  ;— r.  f.  omit',  to  pnsa 
by;— «.  omis'Rtve.not  done. 

Oninihus.  (om'ni-bui>)   u.   m 
vehicle      ..        . ,.      .  - 
larglj     ^^|::.-V^V^^.T 
super-      /'i  'J  ,-,■;;'  *  r-.l* 

ceded  (i^;t-:4L, 

by  rail  ;"  :^^'^  {^^^ 
roads.  ,   ;.  :_*» 

Oinnifei.^...-.,  ^v.i.i.....  ^j  a^j 
n.  rm>Tucing  aTI  kinds;  <»»- 
nifa'titntx,  of  all  varieties. 

Omnipotent.  (orr»-nip'<V-tent) 
a.  having  unlimited  power; 
—tt.  the  Almighty;— H.  om- 
nip'otenee,  intintte  might. 

Omnipresent,  (onrt-ni-prex'- 
cut;  a.  present  in  every 
place  ;— n.  omniprcs  ence. 

Omniscient,  (om-nish'cnt)  a. 
having  infinite  knowledge, 
as  God  ;— n.  omnisc'ience. 

Omnium  gatherum,  (om'ni- 
um  gath'er-um)n.  a  con- 
course of  persons  or  things. 

Omnivorous,  (om-niv'dr-us> 
a.  eating  everything. 

Omphalic,  (om-ral*ik  i  a.  per- 
taining to  the  nat-et. 


On,  (on)  prej).  upon  :  near ; 
at ;  in  consequence  .— m/. 
nbove:  forward;  r/if. goon! 

Once,  ( A-uns^  ad.  one  thne. 

One,  (wun)  a.  single:  undi- 
vided; the  same:  otte'-ufded, 
Sartial  :— «.  oiw'nit(€(ltte*»^ 
erotion  to  one  idea  or  per- 
son ;  prejudice.  —  At  one, 
at  peace  ;  ngrceing  :  —  »♦. 
one'ness.unity;  p/.pcraons. 

Onerous,  (on'ei-tia)  a.  bur- 
densome :  opprcswre. 

Onion,  (nn'viin)  ».  a  plant 
and  its  bufbons  root. 

Only,(6n'li)  rr.  single :  alone; 
—tiff,  singly  :  barely. 

Onset,  (on'set)  m.  an  attack  ; 
— n.  mi'stnnght.  assault. 

Ontologj',  <on-tt<r»>-ji)  ».  the 
Fcicnce  of  metaphyhic<<. 

Onward,  (on'warfl)  «rf.  for- 
waid  ;  progressive;— n.ad- 
voncing:  improWng. 

Onyx,  (ffnikf)  n.  on  agate. 

Onus.  (O'nus)  n.  fUe  hinti'en. 

Oolite.  (6'o-l;t)  >».  in  grot.,  a 
kind  of  grained  limehtone; 
wj«.  oo/ifhei*.  fos^il  eggs  of 
birds,  reiTfiles.Scc:  oot'ogj/, 
science  of  birds*  eggs  and 
ncfts,  ns  to  color,  Ac. 

Ooze,  (ooz)  n.  slime ;  soft 
mud  :—v.  I.  to  flow  gently. 

Opnquc,  (fr-pik*)  «r.  shady ; 
daik  ;  not  transparent;— 
»w.  opnque'ness,  opac'ity. 

Opal,  (d'|inl>N.  a  translucent 
stone  of  a  milky  hue. 
I  Ope,  Open,  (6' pen)  r.  f.  to 
!  begin  ;  to  unfold  ;  divide ; 
make  plain:  bringtoview; 
— a.  not  shnt ;  unclosed  ; 
bare,  as  of  trcea  or  fences  ; 
not  f i'0.''t>' ;  free :  public ; 
unreserved  ;  frank  ;  clear; 
generoua ;  attentive  ;  un- 
balanced, aa  an  account  ;— 
a<f.  openly,  plainly  :— m». 
6'pening.  Mood  clearing; 
breach:  Deginning;  dcbiit: 
o'frentieM.  plninneas  ;  can- 
dor ;— rtrf^f.  open-Aantfed, 
0'/>c»«-*ertrf«/,f  rank:  liberal 

Opera,  (op'er-n)  n.  a  muaieal 
drairm  ;—a.  operatic. 

Operate,  (©ifer-it)  p.  i.  to 
act ;  work  ;  perform  ;—na. 
op'emtor,  a  person  who 
apeculatea  in  stocks,  ftc;  m 
surgeon,  dentist,  etc.;  op' 
erti'tion,  action  <  work ; 
agency  t  process :  influ- 
ence i    method ;    surgical 
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Ingratum  si  dixcris  omnia  dicis. 
If  you  say  that  a  man  is  ungrate- 
ful, you  say  everything. 
Interdum  lacrymae,  pondera  vo- 


cis  habent, — Tears  sometimes 
have  the  weight  of  words. 
Ingens  telum  necessitas. — Neces- 
sity hath  no  law. 
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performance :  action  of 
inetlicine;  op'eratirt,A  fac- 
tory liand;laborer:— a.  act« 
inR:  off«^tivc:— a.  ot/eroae^ 
l::l><triou«  ;  tedious. 

Ophthiilmin,  (of'th:irmi-a)n. 
0  ilj--eitsc  of  the  eye* ; — a. 
oj)litluil'inic,  about  eyes. 

Opiate,  (d'pi-4t^  m.  a  medi* 
CJtie  thnt  ludtices  tlesp. 

Opinion,  (6-pi»ryun>  m.  the 
judjrnient  ionned  by  the 
iiitnd  ;  fcntinient;  notion; 
estimation  :  m/>».  upin'ion- 
atcd,  opni'ionative,  istiff  in 
opiiMoiiH,-  e;;(>tiiiticul;  o/)tH'- 
loned,  C'tticeited:  obstinate 

Opium,  (d'pi-um)  v.  juice  of 
white  poppy  ;  a  narcotic. 

Opodeldoc,  (op-fi-del'duk)  ». 
a  saponaceouh  linhitent. 

Oposftuin,  (6-pos'unu  »•  any- 
inni  with  prclienftife  tail. 

Opponent,  (on-pd'neiit)  a. 
op|)Ofcite  J  oavfrhc  ;— n.  an 
oppo^er :  an  anta^nnist 

Opjwrtune,  (op-por*tun>  a. 
timely  ;  «ent>onnblc  ;  con- 
venient ;—ot/.  opportiine'- 
ly  :— «.  opportunity,  occa- 
sion :  nienn«  to  any  end. 

Oppose,  (op-i»dx')  V.  t.  to  re- 
Bl^t;  withstand;  a.op')>osite, 
face  to  face;  adverse;  coi»- 
trary;— »».  that  which  is  op- 
pi)t.fd:— w».  oppoB'er,  rival; 
oiiposi'tiou.rebibtnnce:  con- 
trariety ;  rival  party  ;— «rf. 
op'pobitcly :— (t.oppos'itive. 

Oppress,  <op-preH')  v.  t.  to 
burden;  to  lie  heavy  upon; 
to  useBCVcrely:  con»traiu  ; 
overpower; — u$.  oppress'or, 
a  tyrant;  o/i;reM'to/»,  hard- 
shiD  ;  ininery  ;  injustice  ; 
dullness  ;  cruelty  ;— a.  op- 

{►ress'ive,    severe  ;    cxtor- 
ion  ate  s—a(f.  oppress'ively. 
Opprobrium/op-prd'bri-uni) 
>i.  contemptuous  re|>roach; 
infamy  •,—a.  oiipro'brious, 
dit-g.iicef ul  ;   offensive  ;  — 
ad.  oppio'briously.      fsist 
OppuKU.  (oiwpun')  r.  t.  to  re- 
Optative,   (op'ta-tlv)  a.   ex- 
pressive of  u  desire,  *rc. 
Optie8,(optiks)  N.  ))l.  science 
of  the  laws  of   vision  and 
Hpht  ;— a.   optic  (al)  ;— m. 
optic'ian,*a  dealer  in  glasM>s 
Optimism,    (op'tim-izin)   n. 
doctrine  that  every  thins  is 
for  the  be««t  :—n.  op'tinilst. 
Option,  (op'shun)  n.  |)ower 


of  choosing;  choice;  wish; 
—a.  op'tional,  left  to  choice 

Opulent, Jop'iS-Ient)  a.  very 
ncli;  affluent:  n.  op'ulence. 

Opuscule.  (5-pus'ktil)  n.  « 
little  work  ,  a  brochure. 

Or.  (or)  COM.  unitin;;  nlterna- 
tives,  OS  tiiek  or  w<flb 

Oi-nele,  (ofu-kl)  n.  rfl^ opin- 
ion deenMd  mfaUl«le<:  a 
wise  man  ;—/»/.  revelaiWns 
to  men  :— a.  onic'ular,  ab- 
thoritntive ;  equivocal;  ob- 
scure I— <«/.  oiHC'ulai'ly. 

Oral,  (6'ral)  «.  spoken  i—ad. 
o'ruHy,  by  word  of  mouth. 

Orange,  (oKnnj)  n.  the  pulpy 
fruit  of  A  tree  :— «.  orange 
or  gold-colored: — n.  or'any- 
fr^y.  pinntatioii  of  oranges. 

Orans-outung,  (u -rang- 66- 
tnng')  n.  a  great  ape,  re- 
semulmg  man  in  form. 

Oration,  (d-r&'shun)  a.  an 
eloquent  public  speech  ;— 
tt9.  ot'alor,  n  speaker  ;  or'- 
otory,  eloquence;  rhetoric; 
a  place  for  prayer  ;  oratO'- 
rio,  a  musical  drama,  usu- 
ally j-c.  iptural  ;— a.  oratoi'* 
ic.ll,  fli»rid  ;  rhetorical. 

Orb.  (orb)  n.  celestial  body  ; 
sphere;  wheel:  anyruIUngr 
body  ;  tlie  eye  ;— ot/as.  or- 
bic'ular,  orbic'ulate.splieii- 
cal;  round;orbed',  cii-culai*; 
— ».  orb'it,  a  course  :  the 
pHth  described  by  a  planet, 
&c.,  in  the  heavens:  cavity 
of  the  eye  ;— o.  or'bital. 

Orchanl,  (or'chard)  n.  gar- 
den of  apple  trees,  etc. 

Orchestra,  (or'kes-tru)  n.  the 
part  of  a  theater  for  musi- 
cians ;  a  body  of  musical 
performers;— a.orches"tral. 

Orchid,  (orliid)  Orchis*  (or*- 
kis)  M.  a  plant  with  UflicU' 
Intt  or  rounded  rootn  and 
beautiful  fragrant  flowers. 

Ordnin,(or-din')  V.  t.  to  ap- 
point ;  to  decree  ;  to  invest 
with  ministerial  functions; 
— «.  or'dinutc,  regular:  me- 
thodical ;  n.  onliiurtion  (of 
a  pa8tor),e«tabIished  order. 

Ordeal.  <or'de-al)  n.  severe 
scrutiny ;  discipline;  trial. 

Order.(or'der)  n.  a  coinmnnd; 
method  ;  rule  ;  law;  proper 
state  ;regulor government; 
a  society;  fraternity;  class; 
scientific  division  of  ob- 
jects ;  pi.  Christian  minu- 


try  ;— y.  I.  to  bid  t  arrange; 
conduct ;— M.  or'dcnng,  ar- 
rangement :  management: 
o.  or'drrlv,  regular;  quiet; 
not  unruly  ;— ac/.  method- 
ically; H.  a  soldier  on  duty; 
—a.  of^derlese,  disorderly. 

Ordinal,  (or'din-al)  a.  show- 
ing orderor  succession  ;  n. 
numbers,  ns  first,  second.&c 

Ordiuoncf,  (  or'ditiHinit )  n. 
ittle:  law  i  siatutt- :  nte. 

Ordinary,  (or'din-ar4)  a.  of 
IKtle  merit ;  plain  ;  usual ; 
eoinmon  ;— n.  public  table. 

Ordnance,  ( ord'nans )  n. 
great  guns ;  artillery. 

Ordure,  (or'diir)  ».  dung.&c 

(>re,(6r)  n.  nu-tui  from  mines 

Organ.  (oKgan)   n.  a    wind 
instru- 
ment 

of 
vnusK; 
t  h  at 

by 
which 
a  nat- 
u  r  al 
opera- 
tion is  carried  on.  ««  the 
voice.lungs,  &c.:  a  medium 
of  conin>uniciition  i  an  ex- 
ponent of  certain  princi- 
ples, as  a  political  news- 
paper;—n.  organ'ist,  one 
who  plays  an  orgnn. 

Qrgiinism,  (oc'gan-ir.m)  n.  an 
animal  or  vegetable  struc- 
ture ;— a.  organ'ic.  contain- 
ing organs  ;  v.  t.  orgnn 'ize, 
to  form ;  arrange;  systema- 
tize, as  a  business, a  partv 

,  or  society  ;— ».  organiza- 
tion, the  formation  or  ar- 
rangcntent  of  parts ;  ma- 
chinery of  action ;  form;— 
a.  or'ffaiiked,  constructed 
of  parts  in  co-operation. 

Orgies,  (or'iez)  n.  pi.  frantic 
revels  of  bacchanals. 

Orfel,  ((J'ri-tl)  ».  n  large  bay 
or  recessed  window. 

Orient.  (6'ri-cnt)  a.  eastern  ; 
shining;—/!,  the  Eost  ;— «. 
oriental,  situated  in  the 
East;— N.  native  of  the  East 

Orifice,  ^or'i-fls)  n.  an  open- 
ing ;  perforation  ;   r.ioiith. 

Origin,  (  or-i'jin  )  n.  bejrin- 
niiigi  source;  derivation  t 
-a.  original,  first;  primi- 
tive ;  having  the  |K)wer  to 
originate,  as  thought  i-^n. 
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In  pace  leones,  in  praelio  cervi, — 
In  peace  they  are  lions;  in  bat- 
tle, deer. 

II  a  la  mer  k  boirc, — He  has  to 


dnrik  up  the  sea.     A  grttal 
work  to  (ucomplisk, 
Inopem  copia  fecit, — His  plenty 
made  him  poor. 
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souive ;  first  copy  j  an  un- 
tmnotated  toiii:(t« ;  —  <«/. 
ong'inany,  at  flrf>t ;  prima- 
rily :— »'.  ^  or  I.  onf/imtfe, 
to  CQntrive  ;  g<v*  origin  tos 
produce  trhat  is  new  ;  take 
rife  i  bogin ;— «*.  ong*na'- 
ttoii,  cioicrptttm ;  produc- 
tiiin  ;  ong'imitnr,  author  : 
onrpyaCitif^  n«witefls  ;  fcc- 
tiltv  of  inventive  tliousrht. 

Onole,(drV«i!)  m.«  beautiful 
dnrk  <iufr1en-ih'.lhw  binl. 

Orion<  (d-n'ouM'-  n  lonthem 
conjitellntiou  of  Mtai«. 

Orison.  (urV/.un)  m.  pmycr. 

Ormolu,  (nr'nto-IA")  ji.  h'rnsii 
or  copper  •(•iniUnte  gold. 

OrniuiM-nt,  ( or'na-ment  >  n. 
decoratiim  .— »•.  t.  to  embcl- 
lihh  \  to  unp;Fit  additional 
hcanty  :  —  n.  omanient'ir., 
8er>inff  to  adorn :  irratW ul; 
— M.  oiiiawentji't^on,  orna- 
ineutnl  work  \—a.  nr'nu<e, 
deromt^  »  b«Hutifu1. 

Onntliok>;sy,  (or-iii-ti)oro-ji> 
».  RtnictTinc  habits  or  ukc* 
of  birds ;— M.oniitliol'ojnKt, 
one  v«r»od  m  omitliok^v . 

Orplosy.Co-rol'o-jj)  m.  the  dc- 
scnirtimi  of  niotnit.nms. 

Orotund,  (or'd-tnud)  a.  xxt- 
tennjr  «nth  a  full  voice. 

Orphan .  lor^fan ;  *i.  a  father- 
less or  nK^theriess  child. 

Oqihean,  (or-le'nn>  «.  per- 
tninm^to  Oruhens,  a  won- 
derful |«oet  01  fable. 

Orrery,  (or'er-i)  n.  appomtue 
ofb'rtlU  nwuutodon  rods, 
to  explain  itstrononir. 

Ortliodox,  ( ortlid  doVs )  a. 
contact  m  doctrine-,  evan- 
^licnl  J — M.  orthodoxv. 

Orthoepy.  (orll»d-f-|)i^  *- 
correct  pronuuciatioa  of 
words  *~J».  ortlioepift. 

OrttH»itraphy.  (or-tho?'r»-f!) 
M.  the  correct  »|)elKnx  of 
word*  J— o.  orthojcraplric 
njfhtly  f  polled;— w.  orthog'- 
rapheV.  a  Rood  «peU«r. 

OscilUte,  (oN'il-liit)  r.  t.  to 
^win|: :  vibrate.  hk«  n  pen- 
dulum : — M.  osriUa'tion  ; — 
a.  os'oillatorv.«swinj{iiijj. 

0»cultiU>.  (MsVtVlit)  i.f.  to 
kins  ;  to  touch.  M  two 
cur^'en  ;— o</)*.  os'culntoiy, 
oe'culunt.  itixMwy.'  adlter- 
ii\g  closely  t—n.  ossrnla'tion . 

OMer,  (»'xh''er)n.  the  baslret 
«r  water  willow :  a.O'siercd. 


Oprcy.Cos'priDn.  fish-hawk. 

Osstfy,  (oft'se-f  I)  v.  t.  or ».  to 
chan;[;c  to  bone,  or  a  bony 
viibstancc  ;— arya.  osaif'er 
OttH,  producing  or  contain- 
ing bone;  itwrerowt,  feed- 
111};  on  bones  ;  os'eeouA, 
bony;  Uke  bone  ;— /u.ossi- 
fica'tioo.  a  hardening  into 
bone,  etc.  ;  nutettVou^^  de- 
scription of  bones  ;  tw'cu- 
4»ry,  aeliarnel-houHe,  etc. 

O&Ceaeibte,  (os-tcn'si-bl)  a. 
professed  J  apparent ;— «rf. 
Ofcten'««it)ly  x—it.  otten'sive, 
showing  ;  exhibiting. 

Ostentutious  (os-teii-t«'shus) 
a.afTectedly  Bhow}-;  gaudy; 
— «rf.  ot«tenta'tiout(Iy  ;— *. 
ostenta'tion,anibitious  self  • 
display  -,  boa»4uig  s  pnde. 

Ostrocisnt,  (ostra-«izm)  n. 
social  outlawry  ;— i*.  t.  os'- 
tracise,  to  condemn;  shun. 

Ostrich,  fos'trich)  «.  a  large 
•  »vift-fi<otcd  hird  wiUi 
wings  tnn  ''hort  lor  flight. 

Other,  (uth'er)  a.  or  pi-on. 
not  the  same  ;  different ; 
omtrar^*;  ndditiuiinl  i—nd. 
other'wisc,  differently:  or; 
in  other  respeett?  or  ways. 

OtH>t-e,  (o'sln-oz)  a.  being  at 
ease  ;  unoccupied  ;  lazy. 

Otter.(ot'er)  n.  n  large  weat«l. 

Otto,  (ot'o)  w.  oil  of^roses. 

Ottoman,  (ot'd-nmn)  w.  a  low 
stulTed  scat  :  a  Turk. 

Oubliette,  Coo-bli-ef)  h.  a 
dungeon  only  open  at  top. 

Ousht.  (nwt)  V.  I.  to  l»e  fit  or 
oUigiitory  :— II.  anything. 

Ounce,  (imns)  h.  the  IJth  of 
a  pmindtriiy.  r.nd  Mlhof  a 
pound  avoirdupois. 

Our.  («nir>  M.  belonging  to 
ns»— pi-OH.  oMr.«. one's  own; 
otir'iflffx,  we  ;  not  others. 

Oust,  (oust)  r.  f .  to  expel  ;— 
I.  oust'er.  (law)  ejection. 

Out.  foot)  ad.  abrotid  ;  not 
in;  unsheltered  ;  at  a  loss; 
fredy  ;  completely  ;  unre- 
served, as  an  ou/  <tmlovtof- 
fer.—  Ontof/Ktml.  mst-int- 
ly ;—'«'•  g<t  out.'  begone  .' 

Outbalance,  (out-bafanit)  r. 
t.  to  exceed  in  every  wbv. 

Outbid,  (out-bid')  V.  t.  to 
offer  n  higher  price. 

Outbreak,  (out'br&k)  m.  dis- 
turbance: nn  eruption:— «. 
ont'hur^t^  an  explosion  of 
eloquence,wraUi,tiaine,  etc 


Outcast,  (out'kast)  n.  an  ex- 
ile ;  a  beggar  ;  a  wretch. 

Outcrop,  (oufkrop)  n.  eclge 
of  strata  or  neks  at  the 
earth^s  surface  :  growth. 

Outcry,  (out'kn)  h.  clamor. 

Outdo,  (out-doo')  f.  t.  excel. 

Outdoors,  (but'dorz)  ad.  in 
the  open  air  :— a.  out'door. 

Outed,  (owt'igd)  a.  ei-.ded. 

Outer,  (out'cr)  a.  external. 

Outermost,  (Outmost,  (ouf- 
m4>st)  a.  niotit  distant. 

Outface,  (out-iia.')  r.  (.  to 
hear  or  stare  down. 

Outfit,  (out'fit)  M.  an  equip- 
incnt:  niarrui;$c  portion. 

Outgeneral,  (out-jen'er-al)  v. 
t.  tociicumvent ;  to  foil. 

Outgoing.  (out'gi(>-ing)  n.  de- 
parture i—jjl.  expenses. 

Outgrow,  (outgrd)  v.  t.  to 
get  over  ;  grow  out  of  ;— m. 
out'growtlu  fruit ;  result 

OutliouKe,  (out'hous)  *.  a 
wood  or  summer  houyc-frc. 

Outlandish,  (oiit-land'ish)  a. 
htrange  :  queer  :  coarse. 

Outlast,  (out-lasf)  v.  /.  to  ex- 
ceed 111  duration ;  survive. 

OutlHW.  (ouf  law)  N.  a  crim- 
inal :— f.  t.  to  limit  the  col- 
levtiou  of.  at.  a  debt  ;  — n. 
our lawry, being  under  ban 
of  the  law  or  society,  etc. 

Outlay,  (out'la)  n.  expense. 

Outlet,  (outlet)  N.a  pntisage. 

Oudine.  (out'lin)  n.  a  draft: 
sketch: contour:  r.f.. sketch 

Outlive.(out-liv')  r.  t.  to  live 
beyond ;  to  survive. 

Outnumber,  (out-num'ber ) 
r.  r.  to  exceed  in  number. 

Outpounng.  ;nut'|)4r-ing)n. 
a  moving  mass  of  people, 
water,  etc.;  flow  of  «-rath. 

Output,  (owt'poot)  M.  annual 
product  of  ncoal  mine.  etc. 

Outrage,  (out'nfti)  r.  f.  to  in- 
jure :  —  n.  VKik'Rce ;  c<»n- 
tuniety  ;  —  a.  outrageous, 
atrocious  :  exorbitant. 

Outre,(d'ti€)  a.  extravagant; 
anytliing  exaggerated. 

Ontiider,  (tmt'rid-cr)  n.  an 
attendant  mounted. 

Outright,  (out'rit)  nd.  ininie- 
dintely  ;  completely. 

Outset,  (out'fet)  i».  begin- 
ning :  opening :  ontSt. 

Outshine,  (oHt->hJn')i».  t.  to 
excel  in  brightness. 

Outside,  (oursid)  m.  the  out- 
ward  part :— a.  superficial. 
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H  It  le  vin  mauvais.— He  has  bad 
T^'ine,  He  is  quarrelsome  when 
in  his  cups, 

U  est  temps  de  fenner  Tetable 


quand  ks  chevaux  en  sont 
alles. — ^Whex^the  steed  is  stol- 
en it  is  time  to  shut  the  stable 
door. 
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Outskirt,  (ourBkert)  n.  out- 
post <  p/.  Kuburbs;  borders. 

Outspread.  (out-«nred')  v.  t. 
to  expand  ;  to  diffuse. 

Outctttiidin^,  (out-Ktand'ing) 
a.  rcmuinmg  unpaid. 

Outiitretch,  Cout.«trech')  v.  t. 
to  extend  far  out ;  expand. 

Ontittrip,  (out-strip')  p.  *.  to 
excel ;  to  leave  behind. 

Outvote.  (out-vW)  I',  t.  to 
give  a  majority  of  votes. 

Outward,  (out'ward)  a.  ex- 
teninl;— arf.  out'wardly,  in 
appearance,  &c.:— a.  out- 
tcard-botind,  going  abroad 

Outwear,  (out-war')  v.  t.  to 
exceed  in  durability. 

Outwei{rh,  (out-wfl)  v.  t.  to 
exceed  in  weight  or  value. 

Outwit,(out-wit')  f.  t.  to  over- 
reach by  stratagem  or  craft. 

Outwork,  (out'wurk)  «.  the 
principal  fortification. 

Oval,  (d'val)  a.  of  the  form 
of  an  egg;  it.  shape  of  eggs; 
an  ellipse  ',—ail.  o'vally. 

Ovary,  (d-va-ri)  n.  the  part  of 
the  female  m  which  the 
effg  of  the  offspring  is 
formed :  in  hot.,  the  part 
of  the  pistil  containing  the 
seed;— arfj*.  ova'rious,  con- 
BiMtmg  of  eggs;  o'vate,  egg- 
shaped;~n. ;//.  ova'ria. 

Ovation,  (6-va'shun)  n.  out- 
burst of  iKipular  applause. 

Oven,  (uv'n)  n.  an  arched 
cavity  for  baking  bread,ftc. 

Over,  (  O'ver  )  prep,  across  ; 
al)ove »  upon  ;  on  the  sur- 
face;— ad.  more  than ;  com- 
pletely ;— a.  upper  ;  past. 

Overact,  (fi-ver-akf)  r.  t.  to 
do  or  perform  to  excess. 

Overalls,  (  O'ver-awlz  )  n.  a 
kind  of  long  trousers. 

Overarch .(6-vcr-arch')  v.  t.  to 
ajch  over:  hang  as  the  sky. 

Overawe,  (»>-ver-aw')  v,t.  to 
restrain  by  dread  or  force. 

Overbdlance,  (O-ver-barnns) 
r.  t.  to  exceed  in  value  or 
importance ;— n.  o'verbal- 
ance.  superior  weight,  etc. 

Overbear,  (6-ver-bar')  v.  t.  to 
repress  ;  overpower ;  —  a. 
overbearing,  imperious. 

Overboard,  (d'ver-b6rd)  ad. 
in  the  water  :  deserted. 

Overburden ,  (d-ver-bui'dn) 
V.  t.  to  load  to  excess. 

Overcast.  (O-ver-kasf )  r.  t.  to 
cloud  :  to  gew  oven  a-  dark 


Overcharge,  (6-ver-charj')  v. 
t.  to  charge  too  much  ;— n. 
an  excessive  charge,  etc. 

Oveicome,((^ver-kunr) v.  t. 
tocimquer;  prevail;  lire. 

Overdo,  (d-ver-doo)  v.  t.  to 
harass  :  to  fatigue ;  —  a. 
orerdone',  overcome;  cook- 
ed too  much  I  overacted. 

Overdraw,  (fi-ver-draw')  v.  t. 
todraw  funds  t>eyond  one's 
credit ;  to  exaggerate. 

Overdue,  (6-ver-dii)  a.  past 
the  time  of  paynscnt.  &c. 

Overestimate,  (0-ver-es'tim- 
at;  n.  an  excessive  amount; 
— 1-.  t.  to  place  too  high. 

Overflow,  (O'ver-fJO) ».  inun- 
dation ;superabundance;  V. 
r.  cover,  as  water:  r.  t.  bub- 
ble,as  mirth :  a.oi-erjiotcinff, 
copious  ;— n.  great  plenty. 

Ovwgrow,  (d-ver-gr(i')  r.  t. 
to  cover  with  bushes,  &c.; 
choke  ;  rise  above  in  size. 

Overhang,  (6-ver-hnng'J  r.  /. 
to  jut  over:  to  impend. 

Overhaul,  (6-ver-hawl*)  v.  t. 
to  examine  ;  to  oveitakc.. 

Overhead,  (o-ver-lied')  ad. 
aix>ve  ;  aloft  ;  t<:o  deeply. 

Overhear,  (6-vcr-he.-')  v.  t.  to 
hear  by  acriden tor c-isually 

Overjoy,  (d-ver-joy')  r.  t.  to 
trannport  with  gladness. 

Overland,  (Over- land)  a. 
paf^sing  bv  rail  or  land. 

Overlay,  (6-ver-Ia')  v.  t.  to 
spread  over  ;  to  smother;— 
«.  a  covering  of  pnper. 

Overlook.  (O-vcr-look';  v.  t. 
to  inspect;  neglect;  excuse. 

Oves-mutch,  (o'ver-mach)  »i. 
one  of  su]>erior  strength  or 
tact ;— r.  t.  to  subdue. 

Overmuch,  (o-ver-much')  a., 
ad.  too  much  ;  an  excess. 

Overpay,  (0-ver-pft')  r.  t.  to 
pay  beyond  the  debt. 

Overplus,  (6'ver-plus)  n.  a 
surplus  ;  an  excess. 

Overpower,  ((>-ver-pow'er)  v. 
t.  to  vanquish;  to  affect  the 
feelings  ;  —  a.  Overpower- 
ing, mighty ;  subduing. 

Overrate,  (O-ver-rif)  v.  t.  to 
value  too  highly  ;  exalt. 

Overreach,  (6-ver-r*ch')  v.  t. 
to  deceive  ;  cheat  ;—v.  t.  to 
strike  the  hind  against  the 
fore-foot,  as  a  horse. 

Overrule,  (6-ver-rul')  r.  t.  to 
control ;  Fupcrsede  s  reject. 

Overrun,  (ft-ver-runO  v.  t.  to 


grow  or  spread  oven  to  ex- 
ceed; toni%'age:  to  shorten 
or  lengthen  lines  of  type  ; 
—V.  t.  to  flow  or  grow  over. 

Oversee,  (6-ver-6*')  v.  t.  to 
superintend!  to  inspect  ;— 
H.  overseer',  a  superintend- 
ent ;  a  poor-master. 

Overshadow,  (o-ver-shad'ft) 
t*.  t.  to  shade  ;  to  make  in- 
significant by  •nperiority. 

Overshoot,  (d-ver-sboor)  v.  t. 
to  shootover  the  mark. 

Overshot,  (6'ver-shot)  a.  tak- 
ing water  over  a  wheel. 

Oversight,  (Over-sit)  n.  an 
omission  ;  a  mistake  ;care. 

Overspent,  (0-ver-«pentO  a. 
wearied  ;  exhausted. 

Overspread,  (O-ver-spred')  v. 
t.  to  scatter  or  extend  over. 

Overstep,  (O-ver-step')  v.  t. 
to  be  imprudent  i  exceed. 

Overstock,  (0-vcr-stok')  v.  t. 
to  buy  or  supply  too  much; 
— n.  a  stock  too  full. 

Overt,  (Overt)  o.  open  to 
view  ;  public  ;  apparent  i— 
ad.  o'vertly, openly;  boldly 

Overtake,  (0-ver-tdk')  v.  t.  to 
conic  up  with  ;  to  catch. 

Overtask,  (O-ver-task)  v.  t. 
to  impose  too  much  work. 

Overthrow,  (0-ver-thrO')  r.  t. 
to  subvert  ;— n.  ruinifalt 

Overtojj,  (Over-top')  v.  t.  to 
rise  above  ;  to  surpass. 

Overture,  (O'vert-ur)  n.  an 
opening;  a  proposal?— v.  t. 
to  propose  terms,  te. 

Overturn,  (0-ver-tum')  v.  t. 
to  throw  down  ?  to  over- 
power ;— M.  overthrow. 

Overweening,  (  0-vor-w5n'- 
ing)  a.  conceited  ;  vain. 

Overweight,  (  O'ver-w^at  >  n. 
preponderance  of  weight. 

Overwhelm,  (O-ver-hwclmO 
V.  t.  to  crush  ;  to  ruin  :— a. 
overwhelm'ing,  complete. 

Overwork,  (0-ver-wurk')  v.t. 
to  cause  to  lalior  too  much  ; 
— ».  work  after  hours. 

Oviform,  (O'vi-form)  a.  oval; 
adjf.  ovif'erous,  egg-carrj'- 
ing:ovip'aroup.egg-pro<luc- 
ing  ;  Ovoid',  egg-shaped. 

Owe,  (0)  V.  t.  to  DC  indebted 
or  obliged;— a.  ow'ing.dne: 
on  account  of;  b«caus«  of. 

Owl.  (owl)  n.  a  night  bird. 

Own,  (On)  a.  post^esscd  i  be- 
longing to ;  peculiar;— r.  t. 
to  avow  ;  ti»  iKissesH ; — nt. 
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II  fait  bon  battre  le  fer,  tandis 
qu'il  est  chaud.  Strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot. 

II  faut  hazarder  un  petit  poisson 


pour  prendre  un  grand.— Vent- 
ure a  small  fish  to  catch  a 
great  one. 
Harp  not  on  that  string, — Shak. 
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own'er,  lawful  proprietor ; 
own'ership,  a  title  to  or  in. 

Ox,  (oks)  n.  &  male  of  the 
bovine  genua  ;— 2j/.ox'en. 

Oxalic,(oka  U'ik)  a.  obtained 
from  soriel ;— M.  ox'alis,  « 
wood^orrel,  un  acid  pinnt. 

Ox>;Kcn.  (oksi-jcn)  m.  a  gaa 
wiUmut  taste,  color  or 
■nicU.  fonniu];  pnrt  of  the 
air. water,  k'c,  and  support 
iug  life  aud  combustion. 


PABULUM,  (paira-lurtO  n. 
food  ;  nutriment ;  fuel  :— 
a.  pnb'ular,  affording  ali- 
ment, ko.i—n.  pabula'tion. 

Pace,  (uA*)  n.  a  step  ;  guit ; 
speed  ;  the  length  of  step, 
about  3  feet ;  unibie  of  a 
horse  ;— f.  t.  or  i.  to  walk 
or  amble  ;  to  measure  by 
steps ;— rt.  pac'er,  a  hor^e. 

Pnch«,(pn-slm')  «.  Turk.gor. 

Pscitic,  ( pa-si  t'ik)  o.  appeas- 
ing ;  mild  :  tranquil  t—n. 
Ocean  between  America 
and  Asia:— a(/.  pacifically; 
—us.  pacillci'tion,  ni  tking 
peace-  paciticu'tor.pac'i/ler, 
a  reconciler  ;--v.  t.  pacify, 
to  soothe;  calm;  appease. 

PHck,f  pak)  n.  a  bundle;  !oa  1; 
S2  placing  cards;  a  num- 
ber ol  hounds:  a  set  of  per- 
sons, as  a  jMick  of  KOtaid- 
re/.<,  &c.;— r.  t.  to  make  into 
a  bundle:  to  send  off  in 
haste ;  to  put  away  in  or- 
der ;  to  put  goods  in  boxes, 
&c.;  to  pick  favorable  men 
for  a  jury  ;  —  »m.  pack'er, 
one  who  packs  goods; 
packing,  material  to  put 
around  goods;  pack'nge,« 
bundle  or  bale  ;  pack-sad- 
dle. R  saddle  to  hold  goods. 

Packet,  (pak'et)  n.  a  small 
package;  a  vessel  plying 
regularly  between  ports. 

Packthread,  (pak'thred)  n.  • 
thread  for  binding  parcels. 

Pact,  (pakt)  II.  a  contract 

Pad,  (pad)  n.  a  cushion  ;  a 
comprevj;  a  rond  robber; 
a  packet  of  blotting  or  wri- 
ting paper,  &c.;  i;.  f.to  sew 
softniHteiialinacoat,  Quilt 
or  cushion  ;  —  a.  padd'ed. 


Oxygenate,  (oks'i-ien-ftt>  v. 
t.  to  cause  to  combine  with 
oxygen  ;— «.  oxide,  &  com- 

Eound  of  oxyren  nnd  a 
are  destitute  of  aeid  prop- 
erties ',—!!.  t.  and  ».  oxid- 
ize, to  convert  into,  or  be- 
come an  oxide;  n.oxida'tion 
OxymcK  (okMl-mel)  m.  a  mix- 
tureof  vinegar  and  lioney. 
Oyer,  (O'yer)  h.  a  court;  hear- 
lug  or  trial  of  causes. 


quilted  with  cotton,  Ac.:  n. 
padding,  a  sottstuffing.&c. 

Paddle,  (pad  1;  v.  i.  to  row  in 
water  ;— «.  oar  or  wheel. 

Paddock,  (pad  ok)  n.  a  Kinall 
field  of  puKture;  enclosure. 

Padlock,  (padlok)  m.  a  luck 
with  a  Inik  for  a  staple. 

Pnan,  (pe'an)  n.  a  song  of 
triumph,  joy  or  praise. 

Pagan,  (pa'gan)  a  .  n.  a  hea- 
then ;— «i.  pa'gauism. 

Page,  (paj)  n.  a  boy  ;  one 
side  of  a  leaf  \—t>.  t.  to 
mark  with  numbers;  n.pa'' 
ghui,  flat  surface,  as  a  leaf. 

Pageant,  (pu'junt)  n.  a  pom- 
pous show  ;— «.  pti'geantry, 
ostentatious  display. 

Pagoda,  (p»-gd'da>  h,  Indian 
idol,  temple, 
and  coin. 

Faideutics, 
(pi-da'tik>>) 
n.  ting,  the 
science  of 
teaching. 

Pail,  (p4T)  n, 
a  vessel  for 
holding     li- 
quids ;  —  n.  pail  '  f  ul,    M 
much  as  tills  a  pail. 

Pain,  (pdn)  h.  bodily  suffer- 
ing ;  anguish  ;  penalty  ;— 
r.  f.  to  disticss  ;  toafnict ; 
— a.  puin'ful,  causing  pain; 
distressing ;  difficult  :—af/. 
pain'f  ull}',  laboriously  :  —• 
a.  painless,  without  pain: 
— fu.  pains'tnkcr,  a  careful 

Krson :    pains' taking,    la- 
r ;  diligence;— a.  careful. 
Faint,  (p&nt)  t».  t.  to  repre- 
sent 1  dcMJrilie  ;  color  ;— o. 
t.  to  practise  painting ;— n. 
a  coloring  suostance  t—tu. 


Oylet,  (oylet)  n.  a  scar  re- 
sembling an  eyelet-hole. 

Oyster,  (oys'ter)  n.  a  popular 
bivalve  shell-OKh. 

Ozonc,(0'zOn)  n.  a  substance 
forming  the  vitu',  health- 
promoting  part  Ol  the  at- 
mosphere, suppubcd  to  l>e 
pure  oxygen,  out  having  a 
peculiar  smell  and  great 
deodorizing  properties;— 
a.  o'zontzea,  lull  of  oxone. 


painfer,  one  who  paints 
houses  or  picturt'S  ;  paittt'- 
ing,  a  picture  either  in  col- 
ors or  words  ;  art  of  form- 
ing figures  -.—a.  nainfed. 

Pair,  (par)  n.  two  things  alike 
in  form,  and  used  togeth- 
er: a  couple  ;— f.  t.  to  join 
in  couples.— Pwrojf;  agree 
not  to  vote,  as  ttoo  politi- 
cians of  ojtposite  sides. 

PbIucc,  (pjil  is)  M.  a  magniS- 
cent  house  or  car  »— a.  pal- 
n'tial,  large  ;  splendid. 

Palanquin.  (pnl-nn-k$n'>H.a 
carriage  borne  by  men. 

Palate,  (pal'fit)  «.  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  touched  by  the 
food  ;  taste ;  relish  i—adjg. 
pal'n table,  savory  ;  aerce- 
eble  ;  paratal.  uttered  by 
pid  of  the  prlnte  :  —  n.  a 
deep  sound,  as  r,  ft,  g. 

Palatine.  (para-tln)M.  origin- 
al holder  of  lands  by  grant. 

Palaver,  (pn-lav'er)  v.  t.  to 
flatter  ;— h.  idle  talk. 

Pale,  (pal)  a.  not  ruddy  or 
fifsh  of  color;  wan;  faint; 
dim  :— ti.  a  pointed  stake  ; 
an  enclosure  ;  limit ;  dis- 
trict ;— r.  t.  to  tuj-n  or  be- 
come pale  ;— lis.  pale'ness, 
pnll'or.  whiteness  ;  wa»i- 
iiei«s  i—adj«.  polish,  slight- 
ly pnle  ;  palHd,  deathly 
wan  x—ad.  pnlelv. 

Paleology,  (pa-l#-ol'6-ji)ii.  a 
treatise  on  antiquities. 

Paleontology.  (pi-le-on-toKo- 
ji)  »i.  science  of  fossils. 

Paleozoic,  (pA-lf-o-zolk)  a. 
denoting  the  lowest  strata 
of  fobsiliferous  rocks. 

Paletot,  (pal'e-tO)  n.  a  light, 
loose  overcoat  <Fr.). 
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II  n'aura  jamais  bon  marche  qui 
ne  le  demande  pas. — Yon  will 
never  buy  cheap  if  you  don't 
ask  the  price. 


II  ne  faut  pas  jetter  les  marguer- 
ites devant  les  pourceaux. — 
You  must  not  throw  pearls  be- 
fore  swine. 
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Palfrey,  (pal'f ri)  n.  a  small 
Madule-Iiorse  for  a  lady. 

Palx.npseNt.  ( pal'iinp>ee»t)  n. 
a  manuf^npt  winch  hai 
been  written  upon  a  sec- 
ond time,  after  the  first 
writing  lias  been  nthbfd  oti. 

Falitnlnime,  (parin-drdni^  n. 
a  word  that  reads  ahlce 
cither  way,  as  mculant. 

Palin;;.  (pilmt;)  n.  a  kind  of 
fence  work  ;  an  enclosure. 

Palisade,(pal-i-sid')  M.a  fence 
of  point- 
ed stakei 
■etiu  tlK 
ground. 
or  nailed 
on  strips  t 
—  !>/.  the 
bel  t  or 
irall  of  horizontal  rocks  on 
the  western  banks  of  tho 
Hudson  riven  f.  t.  to  stake. 

Pall,  (pawl)  n.  a  covering  for 
tlie  dead  »-f.  i.  or  t.  to  be- 
come vapid  ?  cloys  dispuit 

Palludtum,  (pnUmdi-um)  n. 
statue  of  Pallas  ;  effective 
defence  ;  safeguard  ;  law. 

Pallet,  Palette,  (pal'et)  «.  a 
pninter's  board;  astniw  bed 

Palliate,  (nal'i  at)  r.  <.  to  «■>- 
cune;  sotten;  extenuate;"" 
N«.  pallia'tion,  mitigation ! 
pallia'ttre,  a  good  excuse  ; 
— a.  mitigating  ;  excusing. 

Palm,  (pani)  n.  a  ti-ee :  inner 
part  of  the  hand  i—JiO'  tri- 
umpl)  or  victory  :—v.  t.  to 
impose  or  jMOiu-ifff"  ujjon  ; 
—a--0».  palni'v.  flourLshing: 
voting  s  jHil'male,  Kh«|>ed 
like  the  hnnrl  :  webbed,  as 
feet:— 11.  nol'mipcd.n swim- 
ming bira;— «.  web-footed. 


Palmistry,     (pal'mis-t.-i} 
forttine-tellmg  by  the  hand 

Palpable,  (pnl'pa-bl)  a.  that 
may  bo  relt  ;  plain  ;  obvi- 
ous: gross;— ar/.  pal'pably. 

Palpitate,  (pal'pitat)  v.  i.  to 
throb*  beat:  move:— n.  pal- 
pita'tion,  a  fluttering,  as 
with  fear :  a  too  rapid  pul- 
sation of  the  heart. 

Pali-y.  (pnwrzi)  n.  lo«s  of 
power  of  voluntary  muBCu- 
lar  motion  ;— v.  (.  to  paraU 
yxe  ;— <i.  parsied,paralytic< 

Paltry,  (pawl'tri)  a.  meon  ; 
pitiful  I  worthless  ;—v.  t. 
palter,  to  trifle  ;  to  dodge. 

Paludal,(pal-ii'dal)  a.  marshy 


Pampas,  ( pam'paz)  n.  pi.  vast 
plains  m  South  America. 

P^P^r,  (pam'per>  r.  (.  to 
feed  to  the  full  ;  to  glut. 

Pamphlet,  (pam'flet)  n.  a 
book  of  one  or  aeveral 
sheets  folded  and  sti|chcd 
together,  olten  without  a 
cover  ;— «».  pamphleteer',  a 
writer ;  pamphleteer' ing,  a 
Writing  of  transient  essay*. 

Pan, (pan)  n.  a  broad  vessel ; 
part  of  a  gun-lock  ;  a  hard 
stratum  of  eartli  ;—u.  pan'- 
cake,  a  fried  cake,  usually 
of  wheat  or  buckwheat. 

Panacea,  (pan-a-«e'a)  h.  a 
universal  remedy  ;— «.  pi. 
visionary  politics,  etc. 

Panada,  (pa-na'da)  n.  bread 
boiled  to  a  puip,8weetened; 
a.  pan'arft  denoting  bread 

Pancreas,  (pan'kre-ns)  n.  a 
fleshy  gland  contiguous  to 
the  stontach,which  secretes 
a  saliva-hke  fluid  ipaMcre- 
atie  jMiee)  to  assist  diges- 
tion ui  thointefitines. 

Pandect,  (pnn'dekt)  n.  • 
treatise  embracing  the  en- 
tirety of  any  science. 

Pandemonium,  (psn-dS-md*- 
ni-um)  M.  the  great  hall  of 
drmnns  or  fallen  angels, 
described  by  Milton. 

Pander,  (pon'der)  n.  a  pimpt 
a  mean  wretch  who  enters 
to  lust:  V.  t.  to  set  PS  nimp. 

Pane,  (\iin)  n.  a  glanr  tight. 

Panegyric.  (pan-e-jiKik)  n. 
an  encomium  s  laudation. 

Panel,  (pnn'el)  n.  square  of 
wainscot ;  a  jury  roll ;— r. 
t.  to  form  with  panels. 

Pnng.(pang)  n.  extreme  pain ; 
sorrow  ;  t*irture  ;  a  throe. 

Panic,  (  pnn'ik  )  n.  sudden 
fright  without  cause  :— n. 
extreme:  involuntary:— a. 
pan'io-etrick'en  (or  struck), 
scared  beyond  control. 

Panicle,  (pan'i-kl)  n.  an  in- 
florescence in  which  the 
cluster  is  dense,  as  in  com. 
or  irregularly  branched,  as 
in  oats  and  gravs. 

Pannel,  (pan'el)  n.  a  rustic 
saddle;  stomach  of  a  hawk. 

Pannier,  (pan'i-er)  m.  wii-kcr 
baskets  carried  on  horses. 

Panoply,  (pan'o-pli)  n.  a  full 
suit  of  armor ;  a  moral  de- 
fense, as  virtue  :— a.  pan'- 
optied,  eompletely  armed. 


Panorama,  (  pan-6-rA'ma  )  n. 
a  picture  representing  va- 
rious scenes  which  is  un- 
rolled before  spectators ; 
natural  scenery  ;— a.  pan- 
oram'ic,  fleeting,  as  views. 

pansy,  ^pan'zi)  n.  a  violet. 

Pant,  (pant)  v.  ».  to  breathe 
[uickly  :  gasp ;  throb  ;  to 


desire  ardently  ;• 


.  pant- 


ing, palpitatiun  ;  longing. 

Ptiniiloons,  (pan-ta-lonz')  n. 
trousers  for  men  ;— n.  pan- 
talets', a  girl's  drawers. 

Pantheism,  (pan'thS-izm)  n. 
the  doctrine  that  nature  or 
the  universe  is  God. 

Pantheon,  (pan-tlie'on)  u.  a 
complete  niytliolugy. 

Paiither,(panther}  r.  a  fierce 
spotted  flesh-eating  animal 

Pantography.  (pan-tog'ra-fl) 
n.  general  description  ;  en- 
tire view:— «.  pan'tograph, 
an  mstr.  to  copy,  reduce,  or 
enlaifce  maps,  piuns,  &c. 

Pantomime,  (pan'to-mim)  n. 
a  representation  in  dumb 
show  ;  —  a.  exhibiting  by 
mute  action  s  —  «.  panto- 
mim'ic  ;— n.  pnn'tominii»t. 

Pantrj-,  (pnn'tn)w.a  clohet. 

Pap,  (pap)  «.  a  nipple  ;  soft 
food :  pulp ;  nounsslmient. 

PajMi.  (pa-pA')  M.  a  father 

Papacy.  Cp4'pa-«i)  n.  author- 
ity of  the  Pope;— <r.  pi'p.il: 
— n.  pi'pist.  a  R.  Cntholic 

Papili«>.(i:a-pili-6) «.  the  but- 
terfly tribe  of  insects. 

P»nilla,  (p«-5)il'ln)  n.  one  of 
the  minute  elcvnrions  on 
upper  Hurfaco  of  the  tongue 
and  nnlm  of  the  hand,  ond 
in  wnich  the  ncrvt-<  termi- 
nate ;  in  plnntt.  n  nipple- 
like  protuberance ;  —  ;»/. 
papil'lm  x—ailh.  pap'iMory. 
pnp'ulons,  full  of  vesic)e», 
olibters,  nipplcn  or  tents  : 
warty;  pap'pouK,  provj'led 
with'down.as  the  dnndolion 

Paper,  (pa'peri  w.  a  fabric  in 
sneets,nfiually  made  of  Cdt- 
ton  or  linen,  straw,  wood, 
•te.  ;  a  document ;  a  news- 
paper; pai>er  money  print- 
ed by  the  government  or 
banks  ond   circulated    in 

f»locc  of  coin  ;  paper-hang- 
ngs ;  commercial  notes 
written  on  paper;— ff.  nm«le 
of  paper  i—v.  t.  to  cover  or 
hetng  walls  with  paper. 
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In  vota  miseros  ultimus  cogit 
timor. — Fear  of  death  drives 
the  wretched  to  prayer. — Sen. 

In  pertusum  ingerimus  dicta  do- 


lium,   opcram    indimus. — Wc 
are  pouring  our  words  into  a 
sieve,  and  lose  our  labor. 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr. — Shakes, 
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Pa[>eterie.(pnp'e-tre  j  n.  ItoxM 

of  paper  and  cnvelopo. 
Fapierpniache,  (  pap-yft-ma'- 
»nk)  H.  pulped  paper  form' 
cd  into  inouhU  for  orna- 
mental   articles  or  fnic-a- 
britc,  and  then  japanned  ( 
it  ia  also  used  for  taking 
impresKions  of  ty|ie,  &c. 
Papoo8e.(pai>-p6z')M.In.baby 
rapyrus,  (i>a-prrii»)  h.  an- 
cientmnnuKcriptson  paiier 
njade  from  Kgyntian  r«od«. 
Par.  (par)  n.  equality  <if  noin- 
inal  and  market  value  t  KK) 
cents  to  u  dollar;  equal  v»i- 
ue.— Above  par,  at  a  prenra- 
um  ;  helnio  par,  at  a  di^- 
connt;  on  a  jxir,  on  a  level. 
Parable,  (par'a-bl)n.  fable  or 

allegorical  moral  story. 
Parabola,  (  par-ab Ola )  «.  a 
conic   section 
formed  by    inter- 
section of  the  cone 
witli  n  plane  »>ar- 
V  dllel  to  one  sUfe  ;— 
^  a.paniboi'ic. 
Parachute,  (pur'a-shoot)  n.  a 
h  litre    um- 
brella   for 
descend- 
ing safely 
from    a 
balloon. 
Paraclete 
(par'a-kKt) 
M.a  consol- 
er ;  advo- 
cate !  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Parade,  (par-ad')  h.  a  pom- 
pous display  i  military  in- 
si>cction :— r.  t.  to  show  off; 
to  :nar>ihal  troo)is  ; — v.   f. 
to  strut  about;  to  march  in 
procc3i«ion,  or  in  ordsr. 
Paradigm,  (par'a-dim)  n.  an 
example;  model;  pattern. 
PBradise,  (par'a-dls) ».  Eden; 
a  place  of  bliss;— a<(;>.  par- 
adihi'acal,      paradisical.— 
Kirrl  of  Paradise,  an  east- 
ern bird  of  splendid  plum- 
a^e,  allied  to  the  crow. 
Paradox,  (par'a-doks)   w.  an 
0})inion  or  tenet  oeemingly 
atifturd.  but  really  true  :— 
a.  paradoxical,  contradic- 
torv  to  supposed  facts. 
Paramne,  (par'ti-An)  n.  a  tort 
of  wax  made  from  tar,  Ac. 
Paragon,  (par'aiton)  n.  a  pat- 
tern  of  enicf  excellenoe  i^ 
a.  par^agonetU  paralleled. 


Paragraph,  (par'a-graf)  n.  a 
"  itinct  pait  of  a  writine, 
etc.:  passage;  item:  signCl) 


disti 


PainllHX,  (par'a-laks)  n.  the 
difference  between  the  ap- 
parent and  real  place  of  a 
celestial  body  ;  apparent 
change  in  position  of  an 
object  cauiied  by  the  ob- 
server shifting  his  point  of 
view;— a.  parallactic  (id). 

Parallel,  (par-al-lel)  a.  side 
by  side  :  e^iuidistant  in  all 
part*,  and  in  the  same  di- 
rection; running  in  accord- 
auce  with  ;  like  or  similar; 
— «.  a  line  always  e<iuidis- 
tant  from  another  :  a  line 
marking  latitude;  likcnesK: 
counterpart  ;— ii.  par'allel- 
i»m,  comparison;  cqua-ity. 

Parallelogram,  (pm-al-lelo- 
grain)  iu  a  right-lined  fig- 
ure of  four  sides,  whose 
opnpeitc  sides  are  equal. 

Paralyze,  (nar'a  llz)  v.  t.  to 
affect  with  ptdsy;  deaden  ; 
exhaust  ;  make  nselesf,  as 
the  Imibs  :—".«.  parar>  kib, 
loss  of  motion  or  sensation 
in  any  part  of  the  body  ; 
palfy  ;—Jig.  stupor  ;  ^top- 
pnge.os  of  industry  in  hard 
times  ;  paralj/fic.  one  af- 
fected with  paralj'sis  :— a. 
without  mnsc  u'ar  motion. 

Paramount,  (nar'a-mount)  a, 
superior  ;  dominant. 

Paramour,  (par'a-moor)  n.  a 
lover  :  a  toone  mistress. 

Parapet,  rpar'a-pet)  n.  wall 
on  a  rampart,  breast-high. 

Parnphemalia,  (par-a-fer- 
na'li-a)  n.  ornaments  of 
dress  ;  show  :  trappinss. 

Paraphrase,  (pai-'a-friz)  n. 
a  copious  explanation  i—v. 
t.  to  interpret  amply  ;— a. 

Jaraphrasfic.  free  :  loose  ; 
iffuse,  as  the  saying  in  a 
roundabout  way  what  has 
been  said  in  other  words. 

Parasite,  (par'a-slt)  n.  a  hang- 
er on  :  a  plant,  animal,  etc. 
living  on  another ;— a.  par> 
■sif  ical,  fawning,  &c. 

Parasol,  (par'a-Bol)  n.  a  enuUl 
umbrella  for  ladies. 

Parboil,  (pAr-boih  r.  t.  to  boil 
in  a  moderate  degree. 

Parcel,  (pAKsel)  n.  a  bundle; 
a  quantity;  a  part;— r.  t.  to 
divide  into  portions  ;— n. 
par'celling.  partition. 


Parch,  (pArch)  v.  t.  to  bum  ; 
scorch;  dry;— €i.  patched', 
dried  up  ;  thirst  v. 

Parchment,  (parcii'ment)  n. 
skin  of  a  sheep  or  goat  pre- 
pared  for  writing  on. 

Pard,  (pard)  n.  siM>tted  beaxt. 

Pardon,  (|iAr'dn)  n.  forgive- 
ness: remission  of  penalty; 

V.  t.  to  lorgive  ;  reujit  ;— 

a.  par'donable,  excusable  : 
M.  par'doucr;  a.  panlon'ine 

Pare,  (pir)  i*.  (.  to  diminish 
by  littles  ;  to  cut  or  shave 
off,  as  corns,  Ac.  t— «.  par'- 
ings,  pealingii:  rinds:  sods. 

Paregoric,  (par-^-gor'ik)  n. 
the  tincture  of  opiuni. 

Pin'nt,(pilr'ent)  n.  a  father 
or  mother:  a  cause;  origin; 
— M.  par'entaae,  birth  ;  de- 
scent ;  —  atlJM.  parcnt'al. 
iiouiibhing  ;  tender  ;  par'- 
entlesr^.hcieaved  of  parents 

Parenthesis,  (pa-ren'th£-sis) 
n.  a  sentence,  or  part  of  it, 
included  in  curved  lines, 
thus,  ();—«.  pfrcnthet'- 
ical,  put  in  ns  a  digression. 

Parget,  (|.it-jet  or  pa>ie)  n. 
the  firft  or  brown  coat  of 
plnsteron  walls  or  Chimney 
flues— a  colloquialism  in 
common  use  among  masons 

Paiheliun.  (par-hel'vun)  n.  a 
bright  light  near  the  sun. 

Paiiuh,  (pan'i-a)  n.  outcast. 

PariitaU  (pa-rf'e-tal)  a.  in 
rififi/.,  forming  the  walls  : 
in  60/.  growing  from  the  in- 
ner liningof  another  organ. 

Parish,  (par'isli)  n.  a  district 
under  one  pastor  :r-ii.  par- 
ish'ioner,  one  connected 
with  a  church  or  nistrict. 

Parity,  (par'i-ti)  h.  equality  ; 
analogy ;  resemblance. 

Park,  (park)  n.  ornamental 
grounds  :  an  enclosure  de- 
voted to  general  recreation, 
improved  and  beautified  at 

{lublic  expense  *,  a  collec- 
ion  of  artillery  ;— w.  t.  to 
mass,  as  artillery  ;  enclose. 

Parlance,  (par'lans)  n.  talk  ; 
idiom  of  conversation. 

Parley ,(par'li)  n.  conference; 
V.  I.' to  treat ;  confer;  dally. 

Parliament,  (par1i-ment)  n. 
legislature  of  Or.  Britain  ; 
a.  parliament'ary,  accord- 
ing to  legislative  usage. 

Parlor,  (par'lfir)  n.  the  6e<f 
room ;  sitting  room. 
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Ignoscito  saepe  alteri  nunquam  I  let. — She  gfrieves  sincerely  who 
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Parody,  (peKfr^li)  n.  altera- 
tion ofajwcm  to  another 
Kul>jcct ;  imitation ;  bur- 
lesque ;  V.  t.  to  alter  verges, 
ct .,  and  npply  differently. 

Parole.  (par-6i')  n.  word  of 
honor ;  daily  password  in 
cani|>8  ;— «.  verbal ;  oral. 

Parotid,  (pa-rot'id)  a.  noting 
glands  near  the  ears. 

Panixysm.  (par'oks-izni)  n. 
acute  pain  :  a  fit  of  |ias- 
sion ;  any  »udden  violence. 

Parricide,  (jiai'ii-sid)  m.  Ibc 
murderer  of  a  parent;  mur- 
der of  one  to  whom  rever- 
ence is  due;— a.  parricid'al. 

Parrtit.  <par'ut)M.  a  tropical 
bhd  witli  brilliant  |)]^im- 
nge  which  intitiites  the  hu- 
man voice  :— M.  paroquet' 
(kef),  a  Hmall  parrot. 

Parry,  (par'ii)  v.  t.  toward  or 
keep  off  ;  to  turn  aside. 

Pa:«e,(p«rs)r./.  to  analyse  or 
iianie  the  parts  of  speech. 

Parsimonious,  (par-!>i-iuu  ni- 
us)  a.  f  ruji^l ;  i*j»ariiig ;— h. 
pai 'simony,  nigycardunciis. 

Parsley,  (pars'li^  u.  an  herb. 

Pa) snip,  (pars'nip)  n.  a  plant 
and  )ts  ebculeut  ru«it. 

Panion,  (par'sii)  n.  a  clergy- 
man ; — n.  par'bonage. 

Part,  (pai  t;  u.  a  portion  ;  a 
fraction  i  share  ;  interest ; 
side  or  party  ;  action  ;  in 
mosic,  one  of  the  melodies 
of  a  hnrmony  ; — i>l.  qual- 
ities ;  talents  ;  applied  to 
places,  recioiiH.  countries  ; 
— f.  /.  to  cfivide;  share;  sep- 
arate.—/«  gnofl  itnrt,  favor- 
ably;  i»  had  pari,  unfavor- 

^  ably ;  ad. part  I u^not  wholly 

Pitrtake.  (pai-t*k')  v.  i.,  t.  to 
take  or  have  a  port;  to  have 
similar  properties,  tec. ;  to 
participate  ;  — »J*.  pi'rtaif' 
er,  a  sharer  ;  partak'ing^  a 
sluiring ;  participation . 

Parterre,  ( par-tar')  m.  a  bed 
of  flowers ;  a  system  of 
plot8,with  spaces  for  walks. 

Partial,  (par'shal)  a.  relating 
to  a  part  only  ;  biassed  ; 
showinj?  pi-eferences  :—ii. 
partiality,  favoritism:— orf. 
par'tially,  partly;  with  bias 

Participate,  (par-tis'i^at)  v. 
I.  to  j<iin  J  snare  ;— iw.  nar- 
ticipa'tion,  a  joining  with  ; 
helping ;  ]>artic'i^>ant,  a 
partaker  ;— a.  shanng. 


Participle,  (par'ti-sip-lj  n.  a 
word  having  the  (^ense  of 
a  verb,  adjective  or  noun. 

Particle,  (paKti-kl)  n.  an 
atom  ;  minutest  portion. 

Particular,  (par-tik'n-lar)  a. 
single:  dittinct;individunU 
special ;  exact ;  nice  i  pre- 
cise:—n.  a  point  orcircum- 
Btnnec  •,—pL  details  ;— v.  (. 

Jartic'ularize,  to  go  into 
etails  :— /».  particular'ity, 
minute  detnil;  single  act  ; 
ad.  phrtic'ularly,dit«tinctly 

Parting,  (parting)  n.  separa- 
titui;  a  diviKion  ;—t/.  given 
at  departing; ;  separating. 

Partisan,  (jtar'ti-zan)  n.  an 
ultra  adhennt  of  a  party  ; 
— n.  partisanship. 

Partite,  (iiar'tit)  a.  in  boL^ 
parted  nearly  to  the  base. 

Partition,  (par-tish'un)  ». 
that  which  separates  ;  di- 
vision; jHiint  of  division;— 
f.  t.  to  rlivide  into  parts  ;— 
a.  partitive,  distributive. 

Partner,  (part'ner)  n.  associ- 
ate in  trade;  a  sharer ;  one 
who  dances  with  another  ; 
husband  or  wife  ;— «.  part- 
nership'.a  contract  in  busi- 
ness ;  joint  interest. 

Parti i<lge,  (par'trij)  ».  the 
quail,  grouse,  and  several 
species  nf  game  birds. 

Parturient,  (par-tii'ri-ent)  a. 
bringing  forth  young  ; — n. 
parturition,  a  birth. 

Party,  (par'ti;  n.  a  select  as- 
sembly ;  one  of  two  Hti- 
gants:  one  concerned  in 
any  affair ;  a  nulitical  or- 
ganization ;  a  faction  ;— a. 
bdonging  to  n  party  (  con- 
sisting of  diflorent  parties 
or  things  :—«'■//.«.  part'y-col- 
ored,  having  different  col- 
ors ;  pari'y-wull,  a  joint 
wall  between  bnildings. 

Parvenu,  (p&r'vc-noo)  a.  an 
upstart;  "one  newly  risen 
into  notice  or  nower. 

Paschal,  (pas'kal)  a.  n>Iating 
to  the  Passover  or  Easter. 

Pasquinade,  (  pas-kwin-Ad' ) 
n.  a  satirical  writing. 

Pass,  (pas)  V.  i.  to  go  beyond; 
to  spiend  the  time ;  trarel ; 
change ;  to  circulate  ;  an- 
•wer;  go  by  or  elapse;  dis- 
appear ;  end  :  happen  ;  to 
flow  ;  run,  as  a  road  ;  omit; 
enact;— w.  a  passage;  a  nar- 


row defile  ;  a  passitort ;  a 
free  ticket  on  a  railroad  or 
to  a  place  of  amusement ; 
n.  patit^'ttook;  a  small  blank 
book  in  which  a  merchant 
enters  for  his  cuptomers 
pui-chases  on  credit ;  —  a. 
pat^alle,  tolerable  ;  p  ctty 
good ;  not  impassable,  as  a 
road  :—  ad.  pass 'ably :— n. 
pass'ablenoss;— a.  pai's'lcss. 

Passage,  (pas'ij)  n.  act  of 
passing;  way;  incident; 
jouniey  ;  clause  of  atjook. 

Passenger,(iJas'en-jcr)n.  one 
who  travels  in  some  public 
conveyance  ;  wayfarer. 

Passible,  (pos'si-bl)  a.  capa- 
ble of  feeling;  n.  pas'sibtlity 

Passim,  (pas'im)  ad.  here 
and  everywhere  (Latin). 

Passing,  (pasing)  n.  net  of 
going;  enactment;- a.  go- 
mg  by  ;  8urpas>'ins  ;"  emi- 
nent ;—«</.  exceedingly. 

Passion,  (pash'un)  n.  invita- 
tion ot'min<l ;  rage  ;  anient 
love  ;  eauer  des^ire ;  m  pi. 
feelings ;'nNtunil  impulses; 
—a.  pas'nionate,  intense; 
easily  excited  ;— Of/.  pas'- 
sionotely.with  vehemence; 
—a.  pas'sior.  less,  ciilm. 

Passive,  (pus'iv)  a.  unresist- 
ing: not  acting;— a'/,  pass'- 
ively  ;  —r  im.  pass'iveiiess, 
submission ;  inaction  t  jhis- 
niv'ity,  tendency  of  a  body 
to  continue  either  at  reht  or 
in  motion,  or  unchanged. 

Pa8S0ver,(puB'6-ver)w,  a  feast 
of  the  Jews,  held  yearly. 

Possjiort,  (pjui'pd)  t)  H.  a  per- 
miKsion  to  travel:  means  nf 
access  to  favor,  wealth,  etc. 

Past,  (past)  prfp.  beyond  ;— 


ad.  hy ;— fu  elapsed:  ended: 
— M.  tJje  time  gone  by. 
Paste,  ()sast)  n.  an  aahe>»ive 


mixture  ;  a  iine  glass  ;— 
V.  t.  to  unite  with  pa^te. 

l^steboard,  (paitt'burd}  n.  a 
specieM  of  thick  psiper. 

Pastern,  (pas'tern)  m.  joint  of 
a  horse  next  the  foot. 

FbMtille^r  pastel,  (pas-tel')  «. 
a  roll  of  paste  for  c.nyons  ; 
a  medicated  lozenge ;  a 
cone  of  charcoal  and  aro- 
matic drugs,  burned  to  per- 
fume the  air  of  a  rooni. 

Pastime,  (pas'tlm)  n.  diver- 
sion I  sport ;  recreation. 

Pastor,  (pas'tur)  n.  a  minis- 
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Improbc  Nepttinum  accusat  qui 
kerum  naufragium  facit. — He 
is  foolish  to  blame  the  sea  who 
is  shipwrecked  twice. — Syrus. 


Invitat  culpam  qui  delictum  prae- 
terit, — He  who  overlooks  a 
fault  invites  the  commission 
of  another. — Syrus. 
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ter  of  •  church  :— <».  pfur- 
torrtl,  rural:  relating  to  the 
duties  of  a  clerg3'nian  t—n. 
a  poem  on  country  life,  etc. 

Pastry  ,(nft«'tri)n.  cakes  1  pies; 
tartm  etc;— «.  pasry,  like 
dough:  it.  a  email  crust  pie. 

Pasture,  (pa8'tfir)ic  grass  for 
grazing  J —r.  t.  to  graze 
cattle  J  feea  on  pasture  i— 
o.  past'urahle,fltto  pasture; 
—n.  pasturage,  pas'turing. 
extent  of  pasture  land. 

Pat.(pat)  a.  fit ;  it.  a  light  tap. 

Patch,  (parh)  n.  a  piece  ot 
cloth  to  mend  a  garment;  a 
planter  on  a  wound;— a  plot 
of  ground  \—v.  t.  to  repair 
with  pieces  j  to  execute 
clumsily,  as  a  treaty  of 
pecce  ;  to  make  hastily  ;— 
n.  iMtfrhiOori;  bits  of  cloth 
or  calico  sewed  together  for 
quilts  I  patched-up  affair. 

Patchouli,  (pa'choo'fi)  «.  the 
dried  hranclies  of  an  east- 
cm  tree,  or  its  perfnme. 

Pate,  (p&t)  N.  the  brnin-pan. 

Patent,  (oaf  ent)  n.  a  grant  of 
exclusive  rigtit ;— ».  t.  to 
make  a  public  grant  of  i— 
a.  open ;  conspicuous  ;  evi- 
dent;—n.  pafeutee,  the 
lioldcr  of  a  patent ;— o.  pat- 
rntahle.  suffi<fiontiy  orig- 
inal to  be  patented. 

Paternal.cpa-ter'nal)  a,  fnth- 
erly;  hereditary  !—n.  nnter'- 
nity, father;  authorship. 

PaternoHter.  (put'er-non-ter) 
w.the  lx»rd's  prayer;  rouary 

Poth,  (path)  M.  n  way  trod  by 
man  or  beast;  course  of 
life  orof  motion;— o.  path'- 
less.  uiitroflden  ;— it.  path'- 
way.  a  footpath  ;  course. 

Pathetic,  fpa-thctik)  a.  af- 
fecting the  emotions. 

Pbthology,  (  na-thol'o-ji  )  n. 
science  of  diseases;— a.  pa- 
thologic, treating  of  dis- 
eases ;— A.  pathol'ogist. 

Pathos,  (pi'thos)  n.  tender 
words  tliat  excite  feelin:;. 

Patient,  (iid'shent)  a.  endur- 
ing without  murmuring  ; 
not  easily  provoked  ;  pei^ 
severing;  expecting  with 
calmness ;— «.  a  person  un- 
der medical  tr«ahnent|  ad. 
pa'tiently  j  —  n.  pa'tlence, 
submission;  perseverance. 

Patois,  (pat-wnw')N.  a  dialect 
peculiar  to  sectionsor  clans 


Patriarch,(pil'tn-irk)n.  head 
of  a  family  ;  a  venerable 
man  ;  an  ecclesiastic  ;— a. 
patriarch'al,  fatherly,  Ac. 

Patrician.  (p8-tnsh'an)a.  of 
noble  family  ordescent. 

Patrimonial,  (uat-ri-mA'ni-al) 
a.possesftcd  by  inheritance; 
— n.  pat'riniony,  estate  left. 

Patriotic,  (,p4-tri-ot'ik)  a.  di- 
rected to  the  public  wel- 
fare; loving  one's  country  I 
—M.  patriot'ism,  pa'triot. 

Patrol,  (pa-tror)n.  the  guard 
that  goes  round  a  camp  at 
night:  v.  t.  to  go  the  rounds 

Patronage,  (psirrun-Aj)  n. 
support;  protection  ;— r.  t. 

Eot'ronize,  to  support ;  to 
uy  at  a  favorite  store  :  to 
asKume  a  eu  lienor  air  to- 
wards ;— II.  pa'tron  ;—J'e)n. 
pa'troness,  a  supporter. 

Patronymic,  (pat-rd-niin'ik) 
n.ancestmi  name;  a.  pert.to 

Patter,  (pat'er)  v.  i.  to  hat  or 
strike  often,  as  hail  ;— a. 
pat'teniig.  ouick  and  i«oft, 
as  the  Kounj  of  liUU/ect. 

Pattern ,  (pat'em)  n.  a  model 
for  imitation  ;  specimen  ; 
example  ;  a  paper  shape  ; 
style  uf  ornamental  work. 
—  To  pattern  vf)ei\  is  to  ape 
the  manners  of  another. 

Patty,  (pcit'i)  n.  a  little  pic 

Paucity,  (paw'si-ti)  ii.  few- 
ness ;  small  numbers. 

Puunch,  (pawnsh)  ».  the 
stomach  and  itt  contents. 

Pauper,  (paw'per)  n.  a  per- 
s*;n  who  lives  on  alms  i— n. 
paup'erism,  state  of  indi- 
gence ;— »'.  t.  paup'erise.  to 
reduce  to  helpless  poverty. 

Pause,  (pawz)  it.  a  stop  ;  sus- 
pense :— r.  I.  to  cease. 

Pave,  (|>ftv)  V.  t.  tocoverwith 
stones,  or  any  hard  sub- 
stance suitable  for  walks 
or  drives;— u.  pave'ment,  a 
paved  road;  material  uned. 

Pavilion,  (pa*vil'yun)  it.  a 
tent :  a  splendid  building. 

Paw,  ( paw)  n.  the  foot  of  a 
beast  ;~r.  i.  or  t.  to  Kcrape 
with  the  foot ;  to  flatter. 

Pawn,  (pawn)  it.  a  pledge  for 
a  loan  ;  a  piece  in  chcM  i— 
V.  t.  to  leave  as  security  i— 
n.  j>awH'broker,  a  lender. 

Pav.  (p(&)  V.  t.  to  discharge  a 
aeot  or  duly  i  to  reward  i 

•  punish  ;— r.  i'.  to  be  proflt- 


able  or  vtce  verm,  as,  tt  will 
KOT  pay  •  tt  WILL  ;«iy;— 
H.  compensation  ;  sabiry  ; 
wages  ;— a.  pay'ahle,  due  ; 
in  the  shape  of  a  debt,  or 
kow  It  may  be  paid  ;— its. 
pay'ment,  that  which  is 
paid  i  act  of  paying  ;  re- 
ward ;  nay'er  or  pay' master, 
one  who  pays ;  jMtyee',  one 
to  whom  money  is  payable. 

Pea,  (pi)  N.  a  plant  and  its 
fruit,  which  grows  in  a 
pod;—/)/.  pea$  or  pea$e. 

Peace.  (p*s)  a.  quiet ;  free- 
dom from  war  or  asnta- 
tion:  harmony;  calm:  re->t; 
silence;— lat. silence  !  hist! 
—  Hold  one's  i>ettce,  to  be 
silent  s  —  athi^  piace'able. 
quiet;  friendly;  peaceful, 
calm  ;  serene ;  tranquil  ;— 
adr$.  peace'abiy,  peace'- 
fiilly:— ii«.  peace'ableness  ; 
peace' fulness  ;  neace' mak- 
er, one  who  malces  peace  t 
peace' -offering,  satisfaction 
to  on  ofTcnded  person. 

Peach,  (i>§ch)  a.  a  delicious 
stone-fruit  :~tJ.  t.  to  tell. 

Peacock,  (pe'kok)  n.  a  gay 
fowl  \—fem.  pea 'hen. 

Peaiacket.  (p€-jak'et)  n.  coat. 

Pe:ik,  (p€k)  n.  the  top  of  a 
hill  t  a  point  of  anything. 

Peal,  (pil)  n.  a  loud  sound  ; 
r.t.  to  resound,  as  thunder. 

Pear,  (pir)  n.  a  luscious  fruit 

Pearl,  (perl)  n.  a  shining 
gem  found  m  oysters,  &c.; 
anything  very  precious  ;  a 
jewel;  the  type  used  here ; 
a  fllm  on  the  eye  ;  ~  a. 
pearl'v,  pure;  transparent. 

Pearlash.  (perl'csh)  n.  pure 
carbtmate  of  potash. 

Peasant,  (pez'ant)  m,  one  who 
lives  by  rural  lab<»r ; — a. 
rustic :— H.  peas'antry. 

Pent,  (pdt)  M.  a  substance 
lik<*  turf,  cut  for  fuel  or 
rotted  for  manure:  a.peaf  v 

Pebble,  (peb'l)  ».  a  roundish 
stone  «— o.  i>ebb'lv. 

Peccadillo,  (pek-a-<)il'0)  n.  a 
slight  offence  or  fault 

Peccant,  (pek'ant)u.  enilty  i 
8innin<;;offensive:  bad;  iw. 
per^cuHcy,  bad  quality  i  of- 
fence :  pecca'n,  an  admih- 
sion  of  navingdone  wrong; 
—a.  }tec'aMe,  liable  to  sin. 

Peccary,  (nek'ar-l)  n.  a  quad* 
ruped  ullied  to  the  hog. 
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I  am  a  man  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning. — Shakespeare. 

In  omnibus  negottls  prius  quam 
aggrediare,  adhibenda  est  prae- 


paratio  diligens. — In  all  mat- 
ters,  before  beginning,  a  dili- 
gent preparation  should  be 
made. — Cicero. 
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Peck,  (pek)  u.  2  gallon*,  or  J< 
Ola  bushel  ;->r.  t.  to  atnkc 
¥:th  repeated  blows  ;— «. 
peck'er.  u  wood-pccker. 

Pectinnl,  (pektin-al^  o.  like 
a  Comb :— M.  a  tish  with 
bones  like  conib  teeth. 

Pfctonil.  Ipek'tor-al;  «•  be- 
I(ia>nng  U»  the  breast  :— h. 
ft4)ic(licine  for  the  cliest. 

PtculHte,  Cpek'u-!«t)  »•.  ».  to 
del  mud  the  public  ;  to 
•teal:— »».  ptcula'tion.  em- 
bexzlemcnt ;  pecula'tor, 
one  who  takes  trufit  funds. 

Pecuhar,  (pc-kGi'tar)  a. 
smciilnr;  partkuJar  ;  spe- 
cial; KtrauKc;  a^/.j)ccul'iar- 
\y  ;— M.  pecnhaKity.  one^s 
own  trait  :  that  winch  is 
found  exclusively  in  one 
cluM,  people,  fvstejn,  etc.; 
r.  t.  pecit'tinniie,  to  anpro- 
priatu  ;  to  ninke  peciiliar. 

Peeuniaijr,  (pe-kuni-a-ri)  a. 
c«n«i»iting  of  money. 

PeduifcKHf,  rped'a-gop)  n.  a 
schooTin.-'.stei ;  a  pedant. 

Pedal,  (petl'nl)  a.  pertaining 
to  the  Jo«.t ;— M.  f«K»t-lever. 

Pedant,  (ped'ant)  u.one  who 
makes  a  vain  and  uselcM 
display  of  leaniinfi;— «.  I»fc- 
daiifie.conceiled^-M.  ped- 
ant'rv,  empty  knowiedice. 

Peddle.  (ped'O  v^*-  to  travel 
and  retail  goods:  hawk;  to 
be  bnsjr  about  trifles  :— ns. 
pedd'ler.  i»ed'ler,  ped'Iar, 
a  travelling  trader  ;  ;«'W- 
Uuff,  n  iietty  traffic : «. pal  try 

Pedestul.  (ped'ei»-tal)  n.  the 
baxe  of  a  |Ml!ar  or  stiduo. 

Pedestrian,  (pe-des'tri-aa)  a. 
on  ft»ot  :— M.  a  walker. 

Pedicel.  f|»ed'i-sel)  Pedicle, 
(|ird  i-kl)  N.  the  stalk  of  a 
leaf,  fruit,  or  flower. 

Pedigree,  (|ieii'i-gr«)  n.  a 
genealogy  ;  lineage  ;  line. 

Pedfaacnt.  (pedl-ujent)  n. 
an  orna- 
men  t  a  1 
v>v      erown- 

:^^^    ing  of  ft 

fiiCade  ;  a  deeontiuu  over 
gates,  windows,  Ac. 

Pedobapti&iii.  (pe-dd  bap'- 
tinn)  N.  infant  baptism. 

Pedometer,  (  pc-dom'e-tr  )  n. 
an  instr.  to  number  paces, 
or  tlie  revolution  of  wheels. 

Peduncle,  (pe-dungTcl)  m.  a 
stciii  of  fruit,  ieafor  shells. 


Peel,  (pel;  v.  t.  to  stiip  off 
skin  or  rinil;  to  plunder:— 
H.  rind  ;  bark  or  skin  :— a. 
peelc<r.  pared  :  stripperl  : 
jilundercd:  n.  peeling,  the 
skin  of  a  pot^ito.  etc. 

Peep,  (pep;  it.  a«*lylf>ok:  cry 
of  chickens  ;— r.  t.  to  be^iii 
to  appear  ;  to  chirp,  as 
chickens  ;  to  l<x)k  slyly,  or 
through  a  key-hole.  etc. 

Peer,  (per)  N.an  equal;  asbO' 
ciate  :  nobleman  :— r.  i.  to 
come  in  sight;  look  closely; 
—<t.  peer'less.  matchless. 

Peevish,  (peVigh;  a.  cross  ; 
petulant  :  hard  to  pleo-.c  ; 
— *i//.  pceVLshly:— /».  jeev'- 
ishness,  fretf uTness. 

Peg.  (peg)  »i.  a  small  wooden 
pin;— r,  /.  to  fasten;  to  put 
|)eg8  in  shoes  ;— a.  pegged'. 

Pegasus,  (peg'u-sus)  n.  myth. 
winged  horse  of  the  Muses; 
a  northeni  constellntion. 

Pelf,  (pelf)  M.  riches;  money. 

Pelicnn,(peri-kan)  m.  a  water 
fowl  with  an  enormous  axe- 
shaped  bill  and  a  pouch. 

PcIi8^e,''pe-lez';«.  a  silk  hab- 
it worn  by  laaies;  fur  robe. 

Pellet,  Cpel'et)  n.  a  little  ball; 
hom<£oputhic  pill. 

Pellicle,  (pcl'i-kf;  n.  a  thin 
skill ;  a  film  on  liquors. 

Pell-mell,  (pel'mel)  <«/.  con- 
fusedly ;  without  order. 

Pellucid,  (pel-l(i'8id)  «.  .per- 
fectly clear ;  transparent. 

Pelt,  (|>elt)  n.  a  hide  un- 
dressed ;  a  blow  with  small 
missiles,  as  paper  balls, 
eggs,  etc.;— n.  pelfinif.  an 
assault  with  anything 
thrown;  n.j>elt'ry,  or  pelt*, 
skins  of  animals,  as  a  dead 
calf  or  sheep  ;  furs  ;~v.  t. 
jtelt,  to  j'tilke  ;  throw  at. 

Pelvis,  (pel'vls)  n.  the  lower 
part  of  the  al»<lomen. 

Peinican,  (pcm'i-k.Tn;  H.lcan 
foiKl  of  venison.  &c..  diied, 
pounded  and  pressed  into 
cnkes.iiHed  on  long  voyages 

Pen,  (p<Mi)  n.  an  instrument 
for  writing;  cnclr-sure  for 
swine.  Sec.;— v.  t.  to  M'rite; 
to  confine;— «-  penned',  not 
oral;  t,h\\l  \\\  \ -- pent-Hiu 
smothc;ed  in  close  quar- 
ters.—/*f»i  omil  itd;  literaiy. 

Penal,  Tpe'nal)  a.  incurring 
or  denouncing  puni<>h- 
ment;— JK.  jjen'alty,  pun- 


ishment or  loM  incurred  t 
a  fine;  pen'ance,  sclf-in 
flicted  puiiislinii^ntorgrief 

Pence,  fpens)  ji;/.  of  Penny. 

Penchunt,  (iittn-shang';H.  an 
inclination  or  liking. 

Pencil,  (pen'sil)  n.  &  brush 
for  laying  on  colors ;  a 
needle  of  lead  encased  in 
**oofl  or  fixed  in  a  holder, 
for  writing  ;  a  collection  of 
rays:— I'.  /,  to  write,  sketch 
or  paint  with  a  i>encil:  ppr. 
and  n.  pen'cilling.asketcht 
the  sciiitillutions  of  light 
on  objects; — pp.  mr  a.  pen'- 
cilled,  written  or  marked 
by  tine  pencil  liii«s;  having 
l>eiicil.s  of  rays :  radiated. 

Pendant,  (pen'datit)n.a  jew- 
el at  tiie  ear ;  a  ship's  nng  i 
a.  ;je«WeM/.jutting:  pensile; 
•^n.  pi.  jieit'ilaats^  two  pic- 
tures, statues,  giou|)B,  etc., 
stntuble  to  place  together. 

Pendency,  f  pen'den-si  )  n. 
suspense  in  decision. 

Pending,  (pend'ing;  a.  unde- 
cided  ;  not  terminated  ;— 
prep,  during ;  awaiting. 

Pendulous,  (pend'u-lus)  a. 
swinging :  hanging  down. 

Pendulum,(pend  u-luni)  n.  a 
Ijody  suspended  and  vibra- 
thig,  OS  the  weight  hung  to 
the  works  of  a  clock. 

Penetrate,  Cpen'e-tr&t)  r.f.  to 

Iiierce  ;  enter;  to  affect  the 
eelings:  to  find  out  by  the 
understanding;  adjf.  pen'- 
etrable,  able  to  be  pierced 
by  another  body  ;  open  to 
the  mind :  pen'etniting, 
pen'etrative,  sharp;  pierc- 
ing ;  subtle ;  r.cute  ;  dis- 
cern ing:  affecting  heart  or 
mind;  peu'etnoit,  pointed; 
—II.  p<-netra'tioii,  act  of  en- 
tering; Jicntene's;  sjigucity . 

Penguin, (pen 'gwin)M.  I  bird 

Peninsula,  (pcn-in'st'i-'a)  n. 
land  nenily  JiurroutideU  by 
water  ; — a.  penin'sular. 

Pcuitent,  (pen'i-tt*nt>  a.  sor- 
rowing for  sm  ;  —  «.  oi.e 
grieved  for  siu  ;— m.  pen'- 
itence.  cont.ition:— a.  pen- 
iteu'tini,  rcnioiscfiil. 

Penitentinry.Cpen-i-ten'shfcr- 
i)  n.  n  state  prison,  tcc. 

Penknife,  (pen'm'O  «•  pock- 
et-knife;—a  pi.  penknives 

Pcnmnn,  (pen'man)  n.  oue 
who  writes  with  a  pen  ;  an 
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Inquinat  egregsio  adjuncta  su- 
perbia  mores. — The  noblest 
character  is  stained  by  the  addi- 
tion of  pride. — Claudianus. 


In  animi  securitate  vitiam  beatam 
ponimus. — We  think  a  happy 
life  consists  in  tranquillity  of 
mind. — Cicero. 
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author  ;—it.  pen'mnn^hip, 
art  or  manner  of  writing. 

PennHHt,  (pen'ant)  pcnnoo, 
(pen' nil)  N.  a  Muall  flag  or 
ctreoiuer;  bunting  at  the 
mastheads  of  Bhi|M. 

P«nnate,(pen'nit)  u.  vinged 
or  leathered:  ueWniform, 
leather  -  shnpeu  i  jtennitf. 
inij)  erota,  l>esring  qui  lis. 

Penny,  (pen'i)  n.  an  Enxlish 
Clipper  coin,  worth  ubout 
2  cents;  a.  penni'less,  poor. 
—  Ueun^tnM  and  fiound 
JootUfi,  siavinc  ^mall  sums, 
Ac,  a^the  ri«k  of  lareer. 

Penny>«<liner,(  |)en'i-a-Iln-cr) 
n.  an  itine.ant  writer  for 
the  press  who  is  paid  by 
the  liMtf ;  a  literary  nnck. 

Pninyweiirlit.  (pcp'i-w&t;  n. 
24  ;;rainH  troy  weijriit. 

Pcnwile,  (pcn'sil;  a.  lianjfinK. 

Pension .(ijen'shnn)  n.  stated 
annuity  to  a  soldier,  etc., 
or  his  heirs  •— e.  t.  to  allow 
a  pension  :— «.  pen'sioner. 

Pensive,  (pcu'siv^a.  thought- 
ful; sad  :  melancholy:—/!, 
pensive'ness,  seriousness. 

Peutagou,  (pea  ta-gon)  n.  a 
figure  of 
five  angles 
and  sides:— 
a.  pentag"- 
onal. 
Pentahedron, 
(pen-ti-lie'- 
dron)  n.  five-sided  tipure. 

Pentameter,  (pen-tain'e-ter) 
n.  a  verse  of  five  feet. 

Pen  tnn;;ular.(  pen  t'an-gu-Ier) 
a.  having  five  angles. 

PeotHtcuch,  (pen'ta-tuk)  n. 
first  fivebookHofthe  Uiblo. 

Pentecost.  (  pcn'te-kost )  n. 
Jewish  Whitsuntide. 

Penult,  (|>$n'uU)  u,  last  syU 
lable  but  one  :— a.  penult'* 
imate,  lost  except  one. 

Penumbru.  (pen-um'bra)  n.  a 

{mrtial  shade  in  *u  eclipAC; 
ilendin;;  of  light  and  shade 

in  a  picture  or  landscape. 
Penurious,  (pe-nu'ri-UK)    a. 

sordid:  nuserly;-«if/.  penit'> 

riously ;  n.  jien'ury .poverty 
P*ony,  (pe'6-ui)  w.  a  peren> 

iiial  plant  and  flower. 
People,  (pi'pt)  n.  a  nation  ; 

persons  generally  ;   in  j^. 

pco'ples,   nations;  tribes; 

—p.  (.  to  stuck  with  inlmb* 

itants  I— o.  peo'plcd. 


Pepper,  (pep'er)  n.  a  plant 
and  its  hot  pungent  fruit ; 
V.  t,  to  sprinkle;— a.  pepp'- 
ery,  hot  tempered  ;  hot. 

Peppermint,  (pep'cr-miut)  n. 
aromatic  medicinal  herb. 

Peradveuture,  (per-ad-vonf- 
ur)  at!,  by  chance  :  haply. 

Perambulate,  (per-am'bu-l&t) 
r.  /.  to  walk  round  or  over; 
— iM.  peranibulu'tion,  wnlk- 
ing:  pernmintla'tor,  a  walk- 
er ;  a  child's  carriage;  a 
mucliine  formeaMuriug  dis- 
tances t  a.  peram'bultttory. 

Perceive.Cper-seV)  v.t.  to  see: 
to  understand  :  to  discern  ; 
«(//«.  perceiv'able,  percep- 
tible, that  may  be  known, 
&c. ;  di!«ccrnible  ;  ;>e<fe/>'- 
(iLV, having  good  jmrci-jittve 
faculties  :— »«.  nercep  tion, 
discernment ;  the  evidence 
of  external  objects  by  our 
sense*;— us.  perceptibility, 
that  may  be  seen  ;  jtet-vep- 
tiv'itj/,  having  perceptive 
powers  ;  percw'wd,  one 
,  who  sees  x—a.  able  to  see. 

Percentage,  (per-sont'ijj  «. 
allowance,  duty,  rate,  or  in- 
terest on  a  hundred. 

Perch,  (pei-ch;  n.  a  fish  ;  a 
roost ;  a  rod  \—v.  t.  to  sit. 

Perchance,  (  |)er-chans'  >  a. 
perhaps;  probably. 

Percolate,  (pcr'k&-lat)  r.  ».  or 
(.  to  stream  through  ;  to 
filter  ;-n.  percola'tion;— a. 
pe.rcur'reHt,  all  through. 

Percussicm,  (per-ku^h'un)  n. 
a  striking  ;  a  sliock  ;  the 
imprcKsioii  of  sound  on  the 
ear,  etc. ;  —  a.  nercus'sive. 

Perdition,  (  per-dish'un  )  n. 
ruin  I  loss  of  the  soul. 

Perdu,  (per-dii')  ad.  closely  ; 
in  concealment:— a.  loxt. 

Peregrinate,  (per'S-grin-at)r. 
I.  to  travel  aoout;— w.  pere- 
grina'tion,  travel,  &c. 

Peremptory,  (per'emp-tor-i) 
a.  positive  ;  absolute ;  dog- 
matic \—afi.  peremptorily; 
—n.  peKcmptoriness. 

Perennial,  (per-en'ni-a1)  a. 
durable  ;  perpetual  :— n.  a 
plant  lasting  from  year  to 
year  ;— w/.  perenn'ially. 

Perfect.  Cper'fekt)  a.  fault- 
less ;  finished ;  completely 
skilled  ;— V.  t.  to  flnish  ; 
complete  ;— a.  perfecrible, 
able  to  be  perfected  ;  per- 


fp&tive,  tending  to  perfect; 
perfect'ing,  finishing,  &a.  ; 
^n*.  perfec'tion. maturity : 
a  pcrlcct  quahty  or  acquire- 
ment :  per'^ectness.  con- 
summate excellence  i—ad. 
perfectly,  completely. 

Perfidy,  (per'fl-di)  «.  viola- 
tion of  faith  ;  treachery  ;— 
<t.  perfidious,  unfaithful  ; 
— ad.  perfid'iously,  falsely. 

Perforate,  (per'16-rat)  v.  t.  to 
pierce,  or  make  a  hole 
through;  n.  perfora'tion;o. 
j»er;/l«-a/«/,bored  through. 

Perforce,  (per-f6rs')  ad.v^ 
force  ;  of  necessity. 

Perform,  (per-lorm  )  v.  f.  to 
act;  achieve,  execute;  dis- 
charge x—a.  pertomi'ahle, 
practicable ;— ns.  perforra'- 
ance,  that  whicli  is  done  ; 
a  play  ;  an  net  or  nctitm  ; 
perform  er.  a  doer:  an  actor 

Perfume,  (pcr-f um')  r.  /.  to 
scent  ;  to  fill  with  a  sweet 
odor;— »i.  fragrant  scent  or 
vapor  ;— «.  perfuni'ery. 

Perfunctory,  (per-fungk'tor- 
i)  a.  done  without  interest: 
negligent:  slight;  careless. 

Perhaps,  (per-haps')  wl.  by 
chance;  may  be  ;  pobsibly. 

Peri,  (pS'ri)  »i.  female  fairy. 

Pericardium,  (per- i-kar'di- 
um)  n.  the  membi-ane  in- 
cloKing  the  heart:  jter'icnr- 
ditut,  inflammation  of  this. 

Pericarp,  (per'i-kirp)  n.  the 
rind  of  fruits  ;  sceu  vessel. 

Pericranium,  (pcr-i-kra'ni- 
um)  n.  a  fibrous  membrane 
that  goes  round  tlie  skull. 

Perigee,  (per'i-je)  m.  that 
point  in  the  orbit  of  the 
moon  nearest  to  the  earth. 

Periliclion,  (per-i-hel'i-on) ». 
point  of  a  plnnet  or  comet's 
orbit  nearest  the  sun. 

Peril,  (per'il)  ii.  danger:  risk; 
—V.  t.  to  haxard:— <f.  peril'- 
0U8,  dangerous  ;—ad.  peK- 
iloiisly ;— II.  |)er'i!ou8neu. 

Perimeter,  (per-im'e-ter)  n. 
measure  round  a  body  ; 
sum  of  sides  of  plane  figure 

Period,  (p«'ri-nd)  w.  a  circuit: 
time  of  a  planet's  revolu- 
tion, &c.  :  series  of  years  ; 
end  ;  conclusion  :  date  ; 
epoch  ;  full  sentence  :  the 
point  (  , ) : — a.  t>eviottirtd^ 
regularly  returning  ;  stat- 
ed ;—«.a  magazine,  or  othtr 
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In  life  it  is  difficult  to  say  who  do 
you  most  mischief,  enemies 
with  the  worst  intentions,  or 
friends  with  the  best. — B,  L, 


It  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  be- 
tween opposing  and  enduring 
forces, — Wm.  H.  Seward's 
anti-Slavery  Speech. 
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r^ulsr  publication  'i—ad. 
p«riod*ic«Hy»— «.  periodic'* 
ity,  anything  which  oecun 
at  stated  intervals. 

Peripatetic,  (per'i-pa<tet-ik) 
a.  walking  about,  etc.;  n.  a 
great  walfter ;  an  itinerant. 

Periphery,  (per-if'er-i)  n.  cir- 
cumference of  a  figure. 

Peiiphrase.<per'i-frAz)  n.  the 
use  of  superfluous  words 
to  express  an  ident— t* .  t.  to 
use  circumlocution  i  —  a. 
pcriphros'tic,  roundabout. 

Perish,  (per' isU)  r.  t.  tode* 
cay  ;  die  ;  go  to  ruin  j~a. 
peKiohable,  subject  to 
speed  V  decay  i—pvr.  or  a. 
per'isning.dyinjf  t  decaying 

Perixtnltic.  (per-i-stal'tik)  a. 
spiral  ;  vermicular,  as  the 
motions  of  the  intestines. 

Perwtyle.  (per^-stll)  «.  « 
range  of  columns  round  an 
edifice,  square,  &c. 

Peritoneu)n.(per'i-to-ne-um) 
».  a  thin  membrane  lining 
inner  surface  of  Hbdomeu, 
and  supporting  viscera. 

Periwig,  (per'i-wig)  n.  cap  of 
false  hair  <  small  wig. 

Periwinkle,  (pe  •'i-wiugk-l)n. 
sea  snnil  or  shell  ;  an  ever- 

.    green  creeping  plant. 

Perjure,  (pcr'joor)  r.  t.  swear 
falsely  t— »*.  per'jurer.  one 
who  wilfully  swears  to  a 
lier  peKjury.  act  of  taking 
a  false  oath  x—pp.  or  a. 
p*r'jured,  forsworn. 

Permanent,  (per'ma-nent)  a. 
tastings  endnnng;— n.  pcr'- 
mnnenee,  continuance  t— 
ml.  per'manently.  fixedly. 

Permeate,  (pcr'm#-4t)  r,  t.  to 
posK  through  the  pores  :  to 
per^'ade  -thoroughly,  as 
heat,  &c. ;— M.  permea'tion; 
—a.  peKmeahle,  penetrable 

Permit,  (per-mit'>  r.  t.  to  let 
go ;  give  Icnve  to  (  allow  ; 
afford  means  ;-M.  warrant 
m  writing:  a  licen<»e;—«fO* 
pemiis '  sible,  allowable  i 
nermis'sive,  granting ;  suf> 
lerjng;— «<y-  perniiK'sivelyi 
n.  permirt'Kion.liberiy  given 

Permutation,  (  per- inu-ta'- 
shun)  H.  interchange  ;  in 
tnatk.,  arrangement  of 
things  m  every  posMblcor. 
der:  r./.permfite'.to  change 

Pernicious.  (por-!n«h*u»)  a. 
destructive  ;  nijurums. 


Peroration,  (per-^ri'shun)  n. 
conclusion  of  an  oration. 

Perueii  (licular,(per>pen-dik'- 
aAar)  a,  upright ;  crossing 
•t  right  angles  :  —  n.  any 
thing  at  right  angles  :— arf. 
perpendiCuluHif,  vertical- 
lyi'-n.  perpend  tcutm^Un:-' 
n.  per;pei*'aer,  coping-stone 

Perpetrate,  (peKpe-trit)  v.  L 
to  do  or  commit,  as  a  crime; 
to  execute  ;— »ut.  perpetra'- 
tion,  commission,  as  of  a 
wronger  joke;  per'petrator, 
doer  in  a  bad  sense. 

Perpetual,  ( per-perQ-al  >  a. 
never  ceasing ;  —  nd.  per- 
pet'ually,  continually. 

Perpetuate,  (per-pct'u-At^  v. 
t.  to  preserve  from  extinc- 
tion or  oblivion  ;—»».  per- 
petua'tion.a  rendering  per- 
petual ;  perpetu'ity,  end> 
less  or  inaefinite  duration  ; 
•  permanent  poesesaion. 

Perplex,  (per-pfeks';  r.  t.  to 
puzzle  ;  to  te-ir-e  with  sus- 
pense or  doubt  I— a,  per- 
plex'ing.  embarrassing  j  n. 
perplex'ity.intrieacytdoubt 

Perquisite,  (per'kwi-zit)  n.  a 
fee  beyond  the  salary. 

Pen>ecute,(per'se-krit)  v.  t.  to 

Kuraue  with  enmity  ;  to 
arass:  — Its.  pcrseeu'tion, 
unmerited  annoyance  or 
punishment)  persecu'tor, 
one  who  harasses  another. 

Persevere.  (per-sS-vfr*)  r.  i. 
to  persist  in  wh^t  is  begun; 
to  pursue  anything  stead- 
ily ;— n.  persever'ance  ;— «. 
nersever'ing.  constant  and 
firm  ill  purpose  ;— a//,  pcr- 
sever'ingly,  pernistently. 

Persist,  (per-sisf)  r.  i.  to  per- 
severe ;  to  continue  firm  ; 
— n.  persi6rence,obstinncy; 
constancy  ;— a.  persisfent, 
tenacious  :  fixed  :  not  de- 
ciduous i—ad.  persistently 

Person,  (p^r'sun)  a.  an  indi- 
vidual s  a  living  soul  i  the 
body ;  outward  a  ppearance ; 
character  :  in  ffatn.,  the 
one  «|>caking.  spoken  to,  or 
spoken  of.— /»<  person,  by 
one's  self,  not  by  proxy;— 
fM.  per'soiiagc,  an  eminent 
mans  /7er«>»»-f/'i/»/.in<livl'l- 
ualitys  a  personal  remark 
or  reflection  ;  )>erson'at,  an 
•dvt.  relating  to  a  person  t 
—a.  donam  iierson  s  pccu- 


liar  to  private  matte  ra  or 
applying  offensively  to 
one's  character ;— a.  peK- 
lonabte.  of  good  appear- 
ance;—or/,  per'aonaily.par- 
ticularly  ;  one's  self  t— ns. 
person'alty,  movable  prop- 
erty I  jter^Mmttel',  employes 
til  any  public  service,  etc. 

Femonate,  (pur'sun-*t>  v.  t. 
to  represent  a  person  ;  to 
eonnterfeit  s  to  feign  ;— ns. 
persona'tion,  persoiia'tur. 

Personification,  (per-son-i'fl- 
ka'shun)  n.  representation 
of  inanimate  things  its  liv> 
ing  beings:  v.t.  person  itjr, 
to  ascribe  the  qualities  of  a 
person  to:— o.  perkon'iiied. 

Perspective,  (per-epek'tiv)  a 

tinff 
tooi^ 
ties  I 

fie- 
ure 
ofob> 
jecta 

astheyftppear  to  the  eye. 
drawn  on  a  plane  surf  nee. 

Perspicacious,  (  per-spi-kft'- 
shiis)  a.  quick-sighted  '■ 
acute  ;— n.  perspicac'it/. 

Perspicuous,  (  per-spik'u-tis) 
a.  clear  to  the  mind  ;  ob- 
viottsi— n.  perspicu'ity. 

Perspire,  (per-sptr')v,  f.  or  i. 
to  sweat  I  to  emit  through 
the  skill  J— n.  perspira'tion. 

Persuade.  <per-swaa')  v.  t.  to 
induce  by  argument  s  con- 
vince ;—<»//;>.  persua'sible, 
able  to  be  persuaded  ;  per- 
suti'itive,  influencing  the 
mind  or  passions:  convinc- 
ing ;— «.  persua'sion,  in- 
ducement; settled  opinion; 
a  creed,  sect  or  party. 

Pert,  (pert)  o.  smart  ;  sancy. 

P«i  tain,  (pcr-tan')  t*.  i.  to  be- 
long :  relate  to:  imiicern. 

Pertinacious,  (per-ti-na'shus) 
a.  holding  firmly  to  an 
opinion  or  purpose  i  —  n. 
pertinnc'ity,  obstinacy. 

Pertinence,  (per'ti-nens^  n, 
fitness  ;  suitableness  ;  ap- 
positenoss  ;— «.  per'tinent. 
applicable;  appninnate  ;— 
o/f.  per'tincntly.  fitly. 

Perturb,  (per-turb')  v.  t.  to 
agitate  :— n.  perturb  I'tion, 
disquiet  of  mind  ;— in  attr^ 
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Jewels  five  words  long,  that  on 
the  stretch'd  forefinger  of  all 
Time  sparkle  forever. — Tenny. 

Levius  fit  patientia  quicquid  cor- 


rigere  est  nefas. — ^What  can- 
not be  cured  must  be  endured. 
In  time  we  hate  that  which  we 
often  fear, — Shakespeare, 
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a  deviation  of  r  heavenly 
body  from  itsorl)it;-a.  fier- 
twbed',  oon  fused  in  nnnd. 

Pertuse,  (pei-tui»')«.  pierced. 

I'erukc,  (pcr'ook)H.  artificial 
cap  of  hair ;  peiiwiij. 

PeruKC.  (pei-uz')  r.  ^to  read 
attentively  ;— n.  perus'al. 

Pervade,  (per-vftd')  v.  t.  to 
pass  throu{;h;  to  spread  all' 
over  :  —  adjit.  pervading. 
pervn'Mve,  controllinjj;—/*. 
perra'ithfH,  a  dirfusion. 

Perverse,  (per-vers')  a.  ob- 
stinate ill  the  wronjr  ;  vex- 
ntioiia  : — «*.  pcrvcrsc'ness, 
perversity.  Htiilibornnesii. 

Pervert,  (per-verf)  r.  t.  to 
turn  from  tnith.or  the  prop 
er  use  ;  to  corrupt  :—(v/js. 
pcrves-s'ive,  pervertible  ; — 
n.  perver'biori,  niisanpli- 
cution  ;  di>*tO'-tion  ;  fall. 

PervioHB.  (per'vi-UB)  d.  pen 
etrable  ;— «.  per'viomjness. 

PcHMuiiHt,  f  pes'iin-iiit)  n.  one 
who  complains  of  every 
thing  being  for  the  worst  ; 
ojipoxed  to  optimist. 

Pc«t»T.  (pes'tcr)  «•.  t.  to  tease; 
hnrass:  nnnoy  :— h.  peat',  a 
plague;  a  minchicvous,  de- 
structive person.  &c. 

Pestilence.  (pcH'ti-Iens)  »i. 
any  contagious  deadly  di.'<- 
eape  ;  ~  n<n*.  |)estif'erous, 
pcKtilen'tiHi, producing  eon- 
tagiiin  :  luixioua  ;  nulig- 
nant  :  pcfti'fent,  hurtful  to 
health  and  life  ;  mischicv- 
oup  :  corrupt  ; — art.  pe^'ti- 
lently:— H.pe.«t-hou«e.  hos- 
pitnrfor  infected  persoijs. 

Pestle.  (pe>'tl)  n.  an  instru- 
ment ior  pounding  things. 

Pet,  (pet;  M.  a  tit  of  peevish- 
ness ;  a  word  of  endear- 
ment, applied  to  cliiidreu 
or  pet  animnis  :— r.  t.  to 
treat  as  a  pet :  to  fondle  ;— 
at/jn.  pett'ish.  fretful;  pett'- 
ed,  fondled  ;  indulged  ;— 
a'{.  pettishly  ;— «.  petf  ish- 
nesB,  peevishness,  etc. 

Petal,  (pef  al)  ti.  a  flower-leaf: 
—aifj*.  pet'filous.  pi-t'aUnd, 
pct'aline,  formed  like  or 
attached  to  ni-tals;— »i.  pet'- 
io!c,  leaf  stalk:  a.  petioled. 

Pctird.  (rw-tard)  n.  a  war 
engine,  or  bags  of  powder, 
for  lilowing  up  wo-ks. 

Petit,  (pet'€)  a.  small;  mean. 

Petition,    (pe-tish'uu)  m.  re- 


Snest ;  pnxyer  :—r.  t.  to  »o- 
cit  ;—»«..  'peti'tioner.  en- 
trcatcr;  p-itit  ioning,.''olici- 
tation;— a.  peti'ti«niary. 

Pi-trel,  (net'rei)  »i.  an  ocean 
bird  wliichy//>«/o»i;. 

Pctrcscent,  (pe-tres'cnt)  a. 
becoming  stone  :— m.  petri- 
fac'ticu  :  —  «//.*.  pe'trous, 
hanl  like  stone  ;  petre'un, 
pertuining  to  r«)ek:— f.  f.or 
I.  petiify.  to  convert  into 
stone,  or  to  become  hard  as 
stone  ;  to  make  callous  ;  to 
fix  in  aniazenieut:— a.prt'- 
ri/i«/,hardened :  a.stounded 

Petioleum,  (pe-tr6io-uui)  u. 
an  infliunrnable  oil  issuing 
from  certain  rock.s,  deep 
beds,  or  coal  formations. 

Petticoat,  (peti-kot)  ii.  a  wo- 
jn-in's  under  garment.  — 
J''tticoatflot!ernjnent.\utlu- 
enceor  rule  of  a  woman. 

Pettifogger,  (peti-fog-cr)  n. 
a  petty  lawyer  ;— Ji.  pet'ti- 
foggery,  tiicks  ;  quibbles. 

Petto.  (pet'tO)  M.  the  Ineast  ; 
iti  pelto.  ill  reserve;  secret. 

Potty,  (pet  i)  n.  tiifling  ;  in- 
t'crior:  little; — n.  pet'tiness. 

Petulant.(pet'ri-lunt) «.  poev- 
i:'h;  forward;  impudent;— 
n.  pet'ulance,  passion. 

Pew,  (p'l)  H.  a  chmch  seat. 

Pewit,  (pe'wit)  n.  a  plover. 

Pew;er,  (pu'ter)  n.  alloy  of 
lead  and  tin  or  zinc. 

Phaeton,  (fde-tun)  ii.  a  low 
four-wheeled  curringe. 

Phlanx.  (fal'angks)  n.  a 
compact  hodv  or  men;—/*/, 
pli:ilan'ge«.  the  small  bones 
of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

Phiintnsm.  Phantom,  ('fan'- 
tom.  fan'tazm)  n.  a  fancied 
vision:  specter:  apparition; 
— »i.  phantusinagO'ria,  gath- 
ering of  figures  on  a  flat 
surfiiee  by  a  magic  lantern. 

Pharisaismi  (fnr'i-4-izm)  n. 
mere  bhow  of  religion  :— a. 
pharisa  ical.  hypocritical. 

Pharmacy.  ffar'"ma-si)  n.  the 
prenanition  of  medicines  ; 
a.  pharmacen'tic:  n.pl.  (su- 
ti'<s)  science  of  preparing 
medicines  ;— »i.  pharmaco- 
pceia,  a  hnoY  of  rules  for 
compdundiiig  medioines. 

Pharos,  (faixis)  n.  a  beacon. 

Pharynx.  (Iai'ingks>  n.  cav- 
ity of  t!ie  tip|>er  pa  "tot  the 
gullet;  hack  part  of  mouth. 


Phase,  (fftz)  m.  appearance, 
as  of  the  face  of  a  planet  ; 
complexion  or  state  ossiiin- 
ed  by  anything,  as  a  dis- 
ease, a  question  of  public 
interest,  &c.  ;— ;j/.  phas'es. 

Phenix.  (fe  niks)  n.  a  fabu- 
lous hiid.  that  nses  f>-om 
its  own  ashes -the  emblem 
of  immortality  (also  pho?)- 

Phenomenon. (ie-nom-eiion) 
n.  ;>/,  Phenom'ena.  any  re- 
markable appearance  :  the 
wonders  of  nature  open  to 
observation  or  experiment. 

Phial,  (ff'al)  n.  a  <rUiss  bottle. 

Philanthropy,  (fii-an'tbio-j)i) 
n.  love  or  good  will  to  all  : 
—  a.  philanthropic  ;  —  n. 
philan'thropiht.  a  person  of 
general  benevolence. 

Philharmonic,  (fil-har-mon'- 
ik)  a.  loving  inubic.  &c. 

Philippic.  (Hl-ipik)  n.  dis- 
course full  of  invective. 

Philology,  (ril-ol'o-ji;  h.  the 
study  of  etymology,  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  and  literarv 
criticism : — n.  pliilolog  icil; 
— H.  philol'ogist,  a  linguist. 

Philop  ogeiiMiveness,  (fi-lo- 
pro-jcn  i-tiv-ne.s)  n.  the  or- 
gan of  love  of  iifrspring. 

Philosobher,  (fil-os'd-fer)  n. 
one  skilled  in  the  science 
of  nature,  mind  or  morals  : 
one  who  acts  calmly  and 
rationally  ;— r.  t.  philos'o- 
phize.inoralize:a.,u.phiIoB- 
ophizin-.r:  ft.philoKophical, 
thoughtful  :  calm  :  ration- 
al •,—wt.  philosophically. 

Philosnphy,(fil-os'6-fi)M.  gen- 
eral laws  or  principlfs  of 
science, etc.;  knowleilgeof 
the  causes  of  phenomena  ; 
reasoning  ;   a  system  ; — n. 

StfiWoMophism^  sophistrv. 
ilter,  (ftrter)»i.  a  chirm. 

Phiz,  (fiz.)  n.  frice,  in  xnnrt. 

Phlel»otomy,  (fle-bot'6-nu)n. 
act  of  opening  a  vein. 

Phlegm.  (f!em)  n.  expectora- 
tion from  the  throat ;  slug- 
gishness: iudilTerenee:~rt. 
phleg'matic.  cold  ;  he:tvy  ; 
dull  :  not  easily  excited. 

Phlox,  (floks)  H.  red,  white, 
or  purple  flower-plant. 

Pliocine.  TlOMn)  a.  nortain- 
ing  to  the  seal  family. 

Phonetic.  (fO-netik)  a.  rep- 
resentiiiir  tlie  s"|mrate  ele- 
mentary sounds  by  letter* 
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Lupus  pilum  muUt  non  mentem. 
The  wolf  changes  his  coat,  but 

not  his  disposition. 
La  beaut^  sans  vertu  est  une 


fleur    sans    parfum. — Beauty- 
without  virtue  is  a  flower  with* 
out  perfume, 
God  save  the  mark! — Shakes. 
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or  characters  ;  vocal  :-^n. 
finff.  phoiiet'ics,thc»icience 
of  houtids.  eep,  of  the  hu- 
ninn  voice  i—a</.  phonct- 
icnlly ;  "•  vhontcg,  acousrica. 

Phonograph,  (lono'graf)  n. 
an  apimratuH  for  recoraiii^ 
sound  vibrations  ret>uUing 
from  articulate  speech,  Ac, 
by  indentntionson  tinfoils, 
and  mcciianieally  repro- 
ducing the  same  words  at 
■will  from  Uic  record,  even 
at  a  distant  time  or  place, 
and  almost  m  the  same 
tones  ;  a  character  or  sym- 
bol used  in  phonograph/. 

Phonography  ,(f6-nog'ra-li;n. 
a  writing  by  characters  ac- 
cording to  spoken  sounds ; 
a  systemof  short-hand:— a. 
phonogi-anh'ic,  represent- 
ing sounds  ;— n.  phonog"- 
rapher,  ashort-hand  writer. 

PJionology,  (fd-nol'o-ji>  n. 
the  science  of  the  element- 
ary sounds  of  speech. 

Phonotype.  (fO'no-tip)  n.  • 
sijjn  representing  a  sound; 
— «.  phonot'ypy.  art  of  rep- 
resenting sounds  by  typcfl 
or  distinct  characters. 

PhnsphiitcK,  (fus'l&tOB)  n.  ul. 
the  bones  of  animals  ais- 
solved  in  tl;e  soil  or  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  uted  as 
m.-nures  :—n. phos'/ihate,  a 
salt  of  pTitutphoncaciiJ;  the 
lust  consists  of  oxygen,  5 
parts  :  phospliorus,  1  part. 

Phosjjhorescc,  (fos-for-cs)  «. 
I.  to  shine  by  night;— «. 
pfifktfjhorefc'eut,  faintly  lu- 
minous in  the  dark  with- 
out sensible  hent:— h.  pho6< 
plioresc'encc,  luminoMty. 

Pho»<|)hoius,  (fob'for-iiH)  n.  a 
yellowish  combustible  sub- 
stance, luminous  in  the 
dark  ;— o.  phosphor'ic. 

Pbo^lihuret.  Uosfu-retJ  n.  a 
com  pound  ot  phosphorus 
with  a  metal  ;-  a.  phos'- 
pliurc't'ed,  as  a  metal. 

Photdgniphy,  (fo-torra-fl) «. 
the  art  of  drawing  or  pro- 
ducing picturof  by  licht  on 
chemically  prepared  sur- 
faces ;— nw.  irfio'togranh,  a 
picture  produced  as  above: 
jihotog'rapher.  one  versed 
w  photography;— n.  photo- 
graph ic.  done  by  light. 

Phrase,  (fraz)  n.  expreaelon; 


mode  of  speech;  style  i—v. 
t.  ezprcKS  in  peculiar  style. 

Phrasi'olo^jy,  Uia-ze-olo-ii) 
n.  mode  of  speech  ;  words. 

Phrenology.  (Ire-nolo-ji)  n. 
science  of  the  functions  or 
organs  of  the  bruin  or  skull 

Phthisic,  (tiz'ik)  n.  habitual 
difficulty  of  breatliing;— q. 
phthis'ical.  wheezing 

Piitliisis,  (thi'sis)  >t.  a  con- 
sumption of  the  lungs. 

Phylactery,  (fl-liik'ter-i)  n.  a 
parchment  with  verses  of 
Scriptuie  on  it  :  a  charm. 

Physic,  (fiz'ik)  H.  the  art  of 
healing  :  medicine  ;-  v.  t. 
to  evacuate  the  bowels  ;— 
a.  physical,  pertaining  to 
the  body,   to   naturul   ob- 

1'eets,  or  to  material  things; 
Lnown  to  the  senses. 

Physician,  (fi-zishan)  n.  a 
medical  pnictitioner. 

Physic::,  (Hz'iks)  n.  mng.  the 
science  which  treats  of  the 
general  pi'oi)erties  of  nat- 
ural bodies  :  natural  phi- 
losophy ;— M.  physicist,  a 
student  of  nature. 

Physiognomy ,  (  fi  z-i-og '  n  6- 
rfii)  n.  the  art  of  discerning 
traits  of  character  from  the 
face:  featui-Ch:  appearance; 
—n.  physiog'nomist. 

Physiology,  (fiz-i-olo-ji )  n. 
the  science  which  treats  of 
the  different  organs  in 
plants  and  aniinnis  :—  a. 
physiolog'ical.  organic  :  /m. 
fihymol  ogist,  a  student  of 
the  functions  of  living 
being»:;j/i//.ti7ue'.  the  body 
as  It  appears  to  the  eye. 

Piacular,  (pi-ak'u-ler)  a.  re- 
quiring expi'ttion  ;  bad. 

Pianoforte,  (pi-a  no-f6r't&)». 
a  musical  iiu<trument  with 
wires  struck  by  little  ham- 
mei-8  moved  by  keys  ;— /». 
pi&n'ist :— '(r/r.<(.  piano,  in 
inucic,  with  a  sott  sound  : 
ptaum'suHo.  very  softly. 

Piazza.  (pi-az'7.a»  »i.  a  prom- 
enade or  gallery  on  the  ex- 
tenor  of  a  buildin;:;  square 

Pick,  (|iik'>  r.  t.  to  chottse  ;  to 
seek,  as  a  quarrel:  open,  as 
locks,  by  a  wire  :  gather, 
as  apples,  f  rnit6.&'C.:  pluck, 
u  flowers  ;  separate  from  ; 
eat  daintily;  clean,  as  • 
bone ;— M.  a  pointed  tool » 
choice;— N.  pick'axe,  edged 

■■'  ■  ■'■  V 


tool  ;— n.  picked,  selected  I 
jgathered:— /*.  pick'er. 

Pifket.( pik  cf)  M. a  sliarpened 
stake; an outguardir.r.  post 

Pickle,  (piki)  H.  a  brine; 
anything  preserved  in  vin- 
egar or  salt :  a  mess  ;  a  dis- 
agreeable.diflicult  position; 
—I'.  /.  to  presi  rve  in  brine. 

Pickpocket,  (pik'pok-et)  h. 
one  who  robs  )>ockots. 

Pitnic,  (pik  nik)».  entertain- 
ment in  the  open  air. 

Picture,  tpik'tiir)  M.a  resem- 
blance \n  colors;  pamtiug ; 
—I'  t.  to  represent  -.—ti'/jn 
picto'nuUillu.Htrated  by  pic- 
tuies  :  highly  colored;  pic- 
turesque', tieautiiul  to  tlie 
eye  or  mind:  natural;  viv- 
luly  described: — ad.  pictur- 
esque ly;—M.  pic  uiesque'- 
ne>8;— «.  /;ic7tt/v</,  puin  led. 

Piddle,  tuid  I)  r.  i.  Uj  trifle ; 
— a.  pKid'hng.  small. 

Pie.  (pi)  H.  pnste  buked  with 
something  in  or  under  it: 
the  magpie :  types  mixed. 

Piebald,  (pi'bawld)  n.  diver- 
sihed  m  colors  ;— a.  pied', 
spotted  :  >i)eckle(l. 

Piece.(pes)ii.a  part:  a  patch; 
a  hpeecii ;  a  comixtsition  : 
a  gun  ;  a  com  : — >'.  f.  to 
patch :  to  join  on :  a  pieced'. 

Piecemeal,  (peii'mcl)  «.  sm- 
gie  ;  ad.  gradually:  by  bits. 

Pier,  (per;  M.  support  of  an 
arch.  Sic;  a  structure  over 
the  water  ;  a  wharf. 

Pier-glH8s.(  per'j'his)  n.  a  glass 
tietween  windows. 

Pierce,  (jjers)  r  /.  or  i.  to  en- 
ter, or  force  a  way  into  : 
Srick  :  touch  the  feelings  : 
ive  into,  as  n  Keerot :  pen- 
etrate, as  sound  or  ii^ht:  a 
pierc'ing.sliarp,  ns  u  ah  riek: 
acute,  us  pain  :  keen,  as  a 
knife  ;  —nd  piesv'ingly . 

Piety,  (pi'et-i)  »i.  revenuce; 
devotion;  sense  of  duty  ;- 
a.  proutf.  relistious:  n.  pie'- 
tism.  affectation  of  piety. 

Pig.  ipig)  M.  a  young  swine ; 
a  lump  of  metal :— r.  /.  to 
give  birth  to  pi'.rs  :  —  ». 
piggery,  a  pen  for  pigs  :— 
n.  pigg'inh.  voracioii*  :  sel- 
fish :— >i.  pig  tail,  a  twist  of 
tobacco  :  a  Chinese  queue. 

Pigeon,  (pij'uu)  M.  adiive  ;— 
a.  iiiffron-Zifart'ed,  tioiid. 

Pigment,  tpig'ment>  n.  • 
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pai/itt  color  for  paintinf  i 
colors  of  the  irU  or  eye. 

Pigniy*  (pij5''ni)  n.  •  dwarf. 

Pike,  (pik)  n.  a  lancet  a  flsh; 
a  fork;— n.  piked',  pointed. 

Pilaster,  ( p«-las'ter )  n.  a 
square  column  in  a  wall. 

Pile,  (pil)  n.  a  heao  i  an  edi- 
fice ;  an  electric  battery  ;  a 
•take  to  support  a  pier  ;— 
V.  t.  to  heap  up ;  to  drive 
stakes  in  water  ;-~-n.  pile,  a 
hairy  surfucotnapof  clotht 
wlj.*,  pil'ose.hairyipi'Ieate, 
having  the  form  of  acap. 

Piles,  (pUz)  «.  p/.  hemor- 
rhoids i  disease  of  veins  at 
extremity  of  the  rectum. 

Pilfer,  (pilfer)  v.t.  to  steal 
trifling  things ;— n.  pil'fer* 
er;  n.  pil'fering:,  petbr  theft 

Pilgrimof^,  (pil'grim-ij)  n.  a 
joume}'  to  a  shrine  or  other 
sacred  place  :  life's  jour- 
ney; M.  pirgiim,  wanderer. 

Pill,  (pil)M.  a  bttll  of  medi- 
cine ;  anvtiiing:  nauseous. 

Pillage,  (piraj)  m.  spoil;  plun- 
der :— r.  t.  to  rob  ?  to  strip. 

Pillar,  (pilar)  n.  upright  sup- 
port;  social  bulwark. 

Pillion,  (pil'yun)  n.  a  cush- 
ion for  a  lady's  saddle. 

Pillory,  (pil'or-i;  m.  a  frame 
for  the  neck  and  head  of 
offendem  i  public  o<lium. 

Pillow,  (pil'd)  M.  a  cushion  ; 
a  support  for  the  head  ;— 
r.  t.  or  I.  to  place  or  repose 
on  flomethingsoft:--a.  pill'- 
owy,  soft :— n.  pillow-case, 
a  sack  for  feathers  or  hair. 

Pilot.(pt'lut)  M.one  who  steers 
a  ship?  agiiide;— 17.  C  to  con- 
duct through  dangers,  &e.| 
ft.  piloting  ;  p.  a,  pi'loted. 

Pilot-cloth,  (priut-kloth)  n.m 
stout,  blue,  woolen  fabric 

Kniento,  (pi-men'to)  n.  all- 
spice or  Jamaica  pepper. 

Pimp,  (pimp)  n.  a  pander  to 
lust  i—pi>r.  or  n.  pimp'ing, 
ministenng  to  depravity. 

nmpemel,  (pim'per-nel)  n.  a 
plant  with  a  double  series 
of  small  leaves;  water-plant 

Pimple,  (pim'pl)  n.  a  pui^tute 
or  swelling  ;— a.  pini'ply. 

Pin,  (pin)  n.  a  brass-pointed 
wire  ;  a  wooden  peg;— r.  *. 
to  fasten  with  pins  ;  pin 
on*'s  faith  to  anything  ;— 
n.  fiit-money,  a  lad/'s  pock* 
ct  moncj*;  i#w-j}M#ilv  mflc 


Pinafore,(piii'a-fdr)  n.  child's 
apron  ;  a  modern  play. 

Pinch,  (pinsh)  v.  (.  to  nip  ; 
to  squeeae ;  to  spare ;— ».  a 
gripe;  a  morsel,  as  of  snuff; 
"-ppr.  or  a.  pinch'ing,  dis- 
tressing ;  niggardly  ;  nip- 
ping by  frost;  a.  pinched'. 

Pinchbeck,  f'pinsh'bck)  n.  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  zinc. 

Pinchers,  (pinsh'erz)  n.  pU 
a  tool  for  drawing  nails. 

Pine,  (pin)  n.  a  coite-benring 
tree;— t».f.  tolanguieh;— n., 
a.  pm'tnir,  wasting  away;  a. 
pine<laa,  green  with  pine. 

Pine-apple,  (pin'ap-pi)  n.  a 
cone-snaped  fruit. 

Pinion,  (pin'yun)  n.  awing  ; 
quill ;  a  small  g|^^ 
toothed  wheel  t 
—p/,  wings;  fet- 
ters ;  — 0.  t.  to 
bind  the  wings 
orarms:shackle 

Pink,  (pingk)  n. 
a  flower:  plant; 
reddish  color  ;  that  which 
is  supremely  excellent  t— 
V.  t.  to  work  eyelet  holes ini 
cut  in  scollops  : — a.  pink'- 
etfed,  small-eyed;— «  pink- 
iiiff-it'on,  a  M:olloping  tool. 

Pinnace,  (pin'&s)  n.  a  small 
vessel  with  sails,  &c.;a  boat 

Pinnacle,  (pin'aki) n.  a  tur- 
ret ;  highest  point 

Pint  (pint)  n.  half  a  quart. 

Pioneer,  (pl-d-nir')  u.  one 
who  goes  before  ;  a  settler. 

P>P«  (pip)  V.  i.  to  chirii  ;— n. 
the  seed  of  fruit;  a  disease 
on  the  tongue  of  fowls. 

Pipe,  (pip)  H.  a  tube  to  con- 
vey fluids ;  a  bowl  for 
smoking  tobacco ;  a  musi- 
cal horn ;  a  cai^k;— v.  t.  or  t. 
to  prate ;  to  piny  on  a  pipe; 
— <i.  piping, siclcly;  feeble; 
shrill,  as  a  cry  ;  very  hot. 

Pippin,  (pip'in)  a.  a  species 
of  tart  apple  \pip%  a  seed. 

Piqiie,(pik)  h.  offrnce  taken  r 
wounded    pride  ;     spite  ; 

Eunctilio;— v.  t.  to  offend  ; 
»  nettle  ;  to  pride  one's 
self  ;—a.  piqu'ant  wvere; 
pungent  I— n.  piq'unncy. 
Piquet,  (pS-kef)  a.  a  game. 
Piracy,  (pi-rA'si)  n.  rolibery 
on  the  seas  ;  infringement 
of  copyright ;— w.  t.  pl'rate, 
to  appropriate  books,  Ac.  i 
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Pirouette,  (nir-«*-er)  n.  • 
wheeling  about  on  tHe  toes 
in  dancing ;  a  horse's  gam- 
bols ;— r.  t.  to  revolve,  etc. 

Pisces,  (pis'ez)  «.  the  Jithen, 
the  twelfth  sign  of  the 
zodiac  i—anU*'  piscatO'rial, 
pis'catory,  pis'cine,  relat- 
ing td  fiimes  or  tishing;— <t. 
Sis'cinal.  belonging  to  a 
sh-ponu:— «.  pisciv'orous, 
feeding  on  flshes  \—n.  pis'- 
cicitlture,  breeding  of  dtth. 

Pismire,  (pi z'nilr)  n.  an  nnt. 

Pistil,  (pib'til)  t{.  female  or- 
gan in  the  center  of  a  flow- 
er, containing  the  Kecds  ;— 
a.  pis'tillate.  with  seeds. 

Pistol,  (pis'tol)  n.  smallest  of 
fire-uniis. 

Pistole,  (pis'- 
tol)  «.  11 
S  p  a  n  i  K  1: 
com,  f^..S4. 

Piston,  (pis'ttin)  m.  a  cylin- 
der for  enginew  or  puinps. 

Pit.  (pit)  «.  a  deep  hole  :  an 
abyss  ;  a  snare  ;  hollow  of 
the  stomnch  ;  heart  of  a 
peach:  indentations  left  by 
aniall-pox  ;  the  grave:  hell; 
ground  floor  of  a  theater  ; 
shaft  of  a  mine  ;— v.  t.  to 
mark  with  hollows  i  to  set 
in  competition ;— m.  pit' fall, 
an  unforeHcen  dnnjrer. 

Pitapat  (pit'n-pat)  ad.  with 
quick  beating,  as  the  heart, 
or  a  child's  switt  steps. 

Pitch,  (pich)  II.  a  black  s^ticky 
substance  used  in  calking 
■hips.&c.;  adesccnt:— r.t. 
or  I.  to  throw  ;  nH  down  ; 
fix  the  tone  ;  alight  ;  fall 

>  headlong  ;  flx  the  choice  ; 
rise  and  falKas  a  ship:  afljs. 
jaitchett,  fixed  ;  pitch'ing, 
.Sloping  T— n.  a  throwing. 

Pitcher,  (pich'er)  n.  a  table 
vessel  with  a  spout. 

Pitchfork,  (pich'fork)  a.  a 
fork  to  throw  sheaves,  kc. 

Piteous,  (pit'i-us)  a.  that  niny 
excite  pity  ;  paltry  :  i>o«)r. 

Pith,  (pith)  n.  the  soft  sub- 
stance  in  plants  :  quintes- 
sence; force:  importance  ; 
— «.  pith'y,  energetic;  con- 
cise and  to  the  )H)int  :  full 
of  pith; — n.  pith'ini-sp.  kvu- 
tentious  force:  nd.  pHn'ily. 

Pitiable;  (pit'i-a-bl)n.  descrv- 
intrpity;  wretched. 

ntiful,  (plf  i-f ui)  a.  compaa- 
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■ionate  t  desnicablc  i—ad. 
pit'if  ully,  ntLoiy  ;  meanly  i 
—  «.  pitiless,  cruel  i—tul. 
pifilciiBly ;  a.  piti/infi,  sym- 
jmthiting;— a</.  pit'yingly. 

Pittance,  (pifans)  n.  a  very 
small  quantity,  as  money. 

Pity,  (piti)  n.  sympathy  with 
distress  t  a  subject  of  grief 
or  regret ;— r.  t.  to  sorrow 
for ;  to  deplore;— »t.  pil'ier. 

Pivot,  (piv'ut)  M.  pin  ;  point 
on  which  uny thing  turns. 

Placable,  (pla'fca-bl)  a.  will- 
ing  to  forgive  ;  relenting  ; 
— H.  placabil'ityj— f.  f.  pla'- 
c  (tc,  to  appetsc  ;  to  quiet. 

Placard,  (pla-kard')  n.  a  bill 
posted  in  a  public  place,  as 
an  advt. ;— r.  t.  to  publish. 

Place,  (pldf)  n.  a  square  ;  a 
spuce  ;  office ;  room  ;  lo* 
cuhty  :  a  town  ;  residence; 
existence  ;  Ktead  ;—«».  t.  to 
locate  ;  fix  ;  set ;  ascribe  ;— 
n.  place'nun.  habitual  of- 
flfe-t*eCker  <»r  holder. 

Placenta,  (plti-sen't:i)  n.  the 
afler-inj'th:  in  plants,  dis- 
pobitiou  of  ticed  lobes. 

Placer,  (pla-silr')  m.  a  gravel- 
ly bed  containing  gold. 

Placid,  (  p'as'id )  n.  calm ; 
qnlett  mild :--«(/.  pUc'idly; 
~M.  placld'ity,  gentleness. 

Plagiary,  (pirja-ri)  n.  one 
who  steaU  the  writings  or 
thoughts  of  others  and 
giveii  tliem  out  as  his  own; 
— ?'.  t.  plagiarize',  to  pur- 
loin literary  property ;— »t. 
pla'giarism,  literar>-  theft. 

Plague  .(pliig;  «.  n  contagious 
disease;  vexation;— o.t.  to 
trouble:  vex  ;— a.  plagu'y. 

Plai«L  (plad)  n.  a  loose  di^ess; 
a  striped  dress  goods. 

Plain,  (pliiu  O"  smooth:  flat; 
evident ;  homely  ;  artless  ; 
sincere  ;  blunt ;  mere  ;  not 
colored  or  flgiircd  ;  —  acl. 
ptaiu'ly  ;— M.  plain'ness  ;— 
n.  plfttn.  level  land;  any 
flat  expanse;  (u/.  honestly; 
distinctly  ;— n.  plain-dear- 
ing,  sincerity  ;  candor:— a. 
open  ;  honest  ;—a.  plain- 
spok'cn,  rou«h ;  sin(iere. 

Plaintiff,  (plftn'tif)  n.  one 
who  bi'gins  a  lawsuit. 

Plaintive,(plJln'tiv)a.  monm- 
f nl ;— ».  pUiint,  loud  giief. 

Plait,  (plit)  n.  a  fold ;  braidi 
doubling  \—v.  t.  to  fold. 


Plan,  (plan)  n.  contrivance  x 
dntwing ;  plot  s  &  scheme  i 
model ;— t;.  t.  to  sketch  ;  to 
contrive  :•- a.  planned. 

Plane,  (plin)  ».a  level  sur. 
face ;  n  joiner's  tool »  a  au- 
perficiea ;— a.  even  i  level » 
— r.  t.  to  smooth  with  a 
plane  i-'tis.  plainer,  a  tool ; 
ulttn'isphere,  a  globe  pro- 
jected on  a  ina»€i  as  a  map. 

Plan  et,(  plan *et)  h.  a  body  be- 
longing to  our  solar  system  t 
—a.  plaii'etury,  revolving ; 
— n.  plun'et(»id.  an  asteroid. 

Planish,  (plan'ish)  v.  t.  to 
ix)lish  metals  ;  to  smooth. 

Pbnk,  (plansk)  n.  a  thick 
sawed  board;- i'.<.tocover 
with  planks;— M.  planking. 

Plant,  (plant)  n.  an  organic 
body  without  sense  and 
spontaneous  motion  :  any 
vegetable  production  ;  the 
tools  or  material  of  any 
trade  or  business  ;— r.  t.  to 
set  in  the  earth  ;  flx  in  the 
mind ;  take  a  firm  stand  ; 
establiwh:— rt.  plant'ed,  set. 

Plantain,  (  plan'tan  )  n.  an 
herb;  a  tropical  food-plant. 

Plantation,  (plin-tA'shnn)  a. 
a  place  planted  with  trees ; 
a  colony  j  a  cultivated  es- 
tate, esp.  in  the  South  ;— 
tiiv.  plant'er,  a  grower  of  su- 

Kr,  cotton,  tec. ;  pkott'iiiff, 
e  season  to  plant  corn, 
&c.;  act  of  setting  in  the 

f;)t)und,  as  trees,  or  fixing 
n  the  mind,  as  knowledge. 

Plantigrade,  (plant'i-grad^  a. 
that  walks  on  the  mle  of  the 
fffot ;— n.  an  animal  thua 
walking,  as  the  bear. 

1  lash,  (plHsh)  n.  a  puddle  ;— 
V.  t.  to  dabble  in  water. 

Plaster .(plas'ter)  n.  a  compo- 
sition ftf  lime,  land,  and 
water  ;  a  salve  ^— r.  t.  to 
cover  with  mortar,  fcc.;— a. 
plas'tic,  giving  form  ;  ca- 
pable  of  being  moulded;  a^ 
Iilastic'ity  :— n.  pliieter'ing, 
plaster- work  of  a  building  i 
pleader  of  Pfiria.  gy  nsum- 
ccment ;  sulphate  of  lime. 

Plat,(plat)  t>.  t.  to  interweave; 
—II.  a  level  ground  laidout. 

Plate.(plftt)  H.  a  thin  piece  of 
metal  ;  wrought  gold  and 
ly  ver  ;  a  flat  dish  ;  house, 
hold  ralaables  in  gold  and 
Bllrer ;  an  engraved  or  cast 


plate  of  metal  to  priatfrom: 
— ».  f.  to  coat  with  metal  ; 
a.  pla'ttd,  sheeted  in  metal; 
— M.  plating,  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  silver,  etc;  plotter, 
a  large  flat  dish  for  food. 

Plateau,  (pla-tO')  ».  a  broad 
higli  flat  space ;  table-lona. 

Platform,  (plat'form)  n.  a 
floor  of  boards  or  plan ks « 
a  raised  level  scaffolding; 
a  statement  of  political  or 
other  opinions  to  enli&t 
votes  for  party  candidate*. 

Plat'ina,  platinum,  (platin- 
um) a.  a  hard.ductile  metal 
of  a  dim  alrery  appearance 

Platitude.  (niHt'i-tud)  n.  that 
which  exnibits  dullness  i 
an  empty,  insipid  remark. 

Platonic,  (pU-too'ik)  o.  re- 
lating to  Plato  ;  unmixed 
with  carnal  desires  ;  pure. 

Platoon,  (pla-toon')"<a»mall 
body  (two  fllet<)  of  soldiers. 

Plaudit,  vplawd'it)  n.  appro- 
bation ;  praise  ;  cheen. 

Plauki  ble,  (  pla w  z '  i  •  bl)  a. 
■uperficially  right ;  spe- 
cious; pleasing;  popular;— 
(td.  plausibly  i—ns.  plaus'- 
ibleness,  plausibility. 

Play,  (pla)  i'.  i.  or  t.  to  sport; 
trifle  ;  move  irregularly  ; 
execute  music  ;  practice 
tricks  ;  make  the  moves  of 
a  game  ;  gamble ;  act  ;-^n. 
sport :  recreation  ;  game  ; 
manner  of  dealing,  au/uir- 
plan  i  a  dramatic  composi- 
lion  ;  movement :  room  for 
motion  ;— w.  platfbUl.  the- 
atrical advt.  ;  jilay  fellow, 
play'mate,  companions  in 
amusement ;  phty'thiny,  a 
toy  t  player,  an  actor  or 
musician ;  plajfiag^anl*,  a 
set  of  52  canls  used  in 
games:  plav'fiilness.mirtli; 
—a.  pla>''ful,  sportive. 

Plea,  (pie)  «.  allegation  in 
support  of  a  caufc  ;  ex- 
cnce;  entreaty;  suit  at  law. 

Plead,  (pled)  v.  i.  to  urge  ; 
Bupplicitc:  admit  or  deny; 
•—n.. pleading,  coaxing,  aa 
a  look  x—ad.  plead'lngiy. 

Please,  (plii)  r.  I.  or  i.  to 
give  pleasure  or  delight;  to 
suit;— <v(/>-  pleasing,ajrree- 
able ;  gratifying;  pleasant, 
cheerful;  gay ;  delightful ; 
—  aJ.  pleas'antly  ;  —  ni. 
plea$'antneu,    pleasantry. 
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JL'amour-propre  est  le  plus  grand 
de  tour  les  flatteurs. — Self- 
love  is  the  greatest  of  all  flat- 
terers. 


Lateat     scintillula    forsan. — A 

'small  spark  may  burn  unseen, 

Latet  ang^is  in  herba. — There  is' 

a  dnake  concealed  in  the  grass. 
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merriment:  right  good  hu- 
mor; lively  talk:  a.  pleased. 

Pleasure,  (plezh'ur)  n.  de- 
light ;  Approbation  t  what 
the  will  prefers  %  purpoM  ; 
command:— a.  pleas'urable, 
gratifying  ;  —  i*.  pkeWure- 
groumis,  a  lawn  lotted  for 
summer  recreations. 

Plebeian,  (plfe-bc'an)  a.  vul- 
gar ;— n./>/.  cuarse  people. 

Pledge,  (plej)  n.  a  pawn  ;  a 
deposit;  v.  t.  to  pawn ;  pronrv 
ise  :  dnnk  healths;  make  a 
profession  of  principles:  a. 
pledge(l, plighted  solemn  ly ; 
—n.pleag'et,  a  plug  of  dry 
lint  laid  on  a  wound. 

Pleiads,  (  pli'adz )  n.  pi.  the 
seven  stars  in  Taurqs. 

Plesocene.  ( pU'o-s€n  )  a.  m 
gfol.,  denoting  the  strata 
more  recent  than  the  incio- 
cene,  or  second  tertiary  ;— 
a.  plels'tocC-ne.  notmg  re- 
cent tertiary  deposits. 

Plenary,  (ple"'nar-i)  «.  full  ; 
complete  \—ad.  ple'narily. 

Plenijiotentiary,  (plen-i-pb- 
tcn'shar-i )  n.  one  havmg 
lull  power  to  act:— a.  plen- 
ip'otent,  powerful;  potent. 

Plenitude,  (plen'i-tdd)  n. 
fullness :  completeness. 

Plenty,  (plcn'ti)  n.  a  suffl- 
cient supply:  abtmdance; 
adjs.  picn'tiful,  plen'teous, 
abunaant:  copious:  fertile; 
—advf.  plen'tifully,  plcn'- 
tewisly;— n.  nien'tifulness. 

Pleonasm,  (pic'o-nazni)  n. 
redundancy  of  words. 

Plethora,  (pleth'6-ra)  n.  a 
fullness  of  blood  ;  rep'e- 
tion  in  anything,  as  money; 
— a,  plethor'ic,  overfull. 

Pleura,  ( pld6'ra )  is.  «V/e;  a 
delicate  serous  membrane 
which  covers  the  luiigs  :— 
w.  pleu'risy.  mflammation 
of  the  pleura: ■p^«ro-/i»<'»«- 
nionia,  mflamuiationof  the 
nieurj  and  lungs  in  beasts. 

Pliable,  (  plfa-bl)  a.  ensily 
bent  or  folded  i  flexible; 
easily  persuaded  t  »s.  plia  • 
blcness,  pliabil  ity,  pli'- 
ancy,  suppleness  x  —  adis. 
pli'ant,  flexible ;  tractnblo; 
ijli'cati'..  folded ;  plaited. 

Pliers,  (p.f'erz)  n.  pi.  pincers 
for  bending  things. 

Plight,  (pUt)  V.  t.  to  pledge, 
as  too  hand,  faith,  vowa. 


truth  or  honor:— 'ft.  pledge, 
condition  ;  danger. 

Plinth,  (plinth)  n.  the  flat, 
square  portion  of  the  base 
of  a  column  or  wall. 

Plod,  (ulod)  V.  t.  to  drudge  i 
Iravel  with  labor;  studv 
closely:  m.  plodd'er, a  dull, 
laborious  man  :  plodd'mg, 
slow  motion  or  patient 
studv  :— a.  slow  ;  steady. 

Plot,  (plot)  n.  a  stratogcm  ; 
conspiracy:  scheme  :  inci- 
dents of  a  story  or  play  :— 
V.  t.or  I.  to  devise  ;  con- 
spire t  to  plan  mischief. 

Plover,  (plover)  n.  a  wading 
bird  fond  of  inoiKt  land. 

Plow,  Plough,  (plow;  n.  an 
instru- 
ment to 
break 
the  Roil; 
-V.  /.to 
turn  up  the  ground :  fur- 
row t  tear  ;  divide  ;  —  n.*. 
plow'man,  one  who  holds 
the  plow  :  a  hut^bundman  ; 
plow'share,  the  cutting 
cdje  attached  to  a  plow ; 
plowing,  the  operation  of 
turning  up  soil  with  plows: 
a.  tillage  ground.  (Plough 
18  the  English  Fpelling,  prc- 
feri-ed  by  most  authoi-itie^) 

Pluck,  (pluk)  r.  f.  to  pull : 
strip  off;  snatch:— n.  heart, 
liver  and  lights  of  an  ani- 
mal: courage:— a.  pluck'y, 
spirited :  plucked,  rubbed. 

Plug,  (plug)  n.  stopper  of  a 
hole  in  a  cask.  Itc.;— 1>.  f.  to 
istop  with,  or  drive  a  plug. 

Plum,  (plum)  n.  n  fruit  tree. 

Plumage,  (nl&m'&j)  n.  the 
whole  feathers  of  a  bird. 

Plumb,  (plum)  n.  a  mass  of 
lead  on  a  line  ;— a.  pcrpen* 
dicular :— p.  t.  to  adjust  by 
•  plumb-line;  to  sound  ;— 
n.  nlumb-line.  apcrp«ndic- 
cular  line  ;  a  pliiininet. 

Plumbago.  (plum-liA'gn)  n.  « 
mineral  of  cartion  ;  a  black- 
lead  :  grajthiu  for  pencils. 

Plumber,  (plum'cr)  n.  one 
who  adjusts  water  pipes;— 
lu.  plumbing,  the  distribu- 
tion of  water  pipes  iii  build- 
ings ;  iihini'inet,  a  weight 
of  lead  attached  to  a  line 
for  sounding  depths. 

Plume,  (pIDm)  n.  a  feather: 
ornament;  token  of  honor; 


—V.  t.  to  adjust  feathers;  to 
adorn;  to  boast;  to  value;— 
o.  plumose,  plumy,  feath- 
ery ;  plmited,  adorned  by, 
or  stripped  of  feathers; 
plume' leu,  without  feathers 
or  honors  ;ulu'inipetl,  with 
feathered  feet :— n.  plwn'' 
mg,  a  decking  out,  ftc. 

Plump,  (plump)  a.  massive  ; 
fat :  sleek  ;  tull  ;  round  i 
speaking  right  out :— ».  t. 
or  I.  to  give,  put  down  or 
fall  suddenly,  like,  or  in 
ti  lump  :—ad.  heavily;  sud- 
denly ;  ad.  plump' I y,  fully; 
roundly  :  without  reserve; 
— n.  plump'ness.  fullness  ; 
—a.  plump'g.  fat :  jolly. 

Plunder,  (plunder)  v.  t.  to 
pillage ;— R.  spoil  i  booty 

Plunge,  (plun))  v.  t.  or  i.  to 
ti?.  uf^tOr  dive  Kuddenlv  in  • 
to  water  or  other  fluid  :  to 
rush  into  any  danger  or 
difRcuIty.  as  debt :  to  im- 
merse I— n.  a  dive  ;  a  head- 
long rush,  as  of  a  vicious 
horse  ;— n.  or  a.  pluiig  nig,- 
plung'e^a  pump  cylinder. 

Pluperfect,  (plu'per-fekt)  o. 
happening  before  some 
period  referred  to  (gram.). 

Plund,(pia'ral)a.  exprcKsing 
more  than  one  t—n.  two  or 
more:  n.  plural'ity,  a  num- 
ber greater  than  any  other 
and  less  than  half  (as  one 
of  three  or  morecanuidates 
who  receives  the  largest 
vote,  but  not  a  imijority 
over  all  the  others). 

Plus.  (pliiH)  H.  a  sign  -f .  noN 
ine  addition  to:— <u/.  more. 

Plush,  (  plush  )  n.  a  shaggy 
cloth ;  a  hairy  velvet. 

Flutonun,  (plu-td'ni-an)  a. 
formed  by  the  agency  of 
fire;  infenial:  dark. 

Pluvial.  (plQ'vi-al)  a.  rainy  ; 
—a.  plii'vious.  wet:  humid. 

Ply.  (pli)  V.  C.  or  1.  to  work  at 
steadily!  to  urge,  as  with  a 
whip;  to  make  regular  pas- 
sages between  two  ports;— 
H.  a  fold  or  increment ;- n. 
pltftng,  an  urgent  asking. 

Pneumatic,  (  nu-mafik )  a. 
consisting  of  air  :  moved 
by  air »— n.  a  science  trcat- 
inzot  the  lonu's  ot  air,  and 
other  elastic  fluids  or  gases. 

Pncnmonia,  (nu-mft'ni-a)  n. 
iiiflammutioii  of  tho  lungs. 
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La  nuit  tous  les  chats  sou  tgris.— 
At  night  all  cats  are  gray.  All 
colots  are  alike  in  tke  dark. 

Lit  oil  Dieu  veu  til  pleut. — Where 


God  wishes  it  rams.     (When 
God    pleases    unlikely   things 
turn  to  our  advantage). 
Dirigo. — I  lead. 
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Poach.  (pAch)  V.  t.  to  boil,  as 
cgx)i  out  ut  the  shell,  slight- 
ly :  to  tcespnus,  SLU.x—mljn. 
poached,  fttilen  :  boiled,  as 
bnjkeii  eargs  ;  jioach'y.  wet 
and  soft ;  swMinpy. 

Pock,  (pok)  ».  pUhtule  :  pus. 

Pocket,  (pok'ct)  M.  a  recepta- 
cle 111  u  Kainient :—«.'.  /.  to 
titke,  «kt>  fees;  oppruuriHte 
sicaitnily:  ii.  pocK'ct-book. 
wallet  for  pix\}er»nr.d  ijock- 
ettuowy:  i>ocket-pickui!£. 
dexterous  thievery —/'oct- 
e1  <M  tnsuU.  to  bear  U 

Pod.  (pod)  n.acaiisule;  seed- 
ctwe  of  peas,  beans,  ctc.i— 
II.  /.  to  Krow.  as  pods  ;— a. 
podded'.  leKuminous. 

Poem,  (po'em)  h.  a  composi- 
tion in  verse  :  —n$.  po'eiff, 
pO'ctry.  metrical  composi- 
tion :  the  language  of  ex- 
cited iinaginatinn  or  feel- 
ing; p6'et,  (/«•/«.  poetess) 
writers  with  strong  imag- 
inations, who  express  their 
tiioughts  in  vcri»e;  po'et- 
cw/er.a  ini!«erable  rhynister; 
jio'et-iuu'/vate.  in  England, 
the  poet  distinguished  by 
royal  preference,  as  Tbjt- 
NY80.X  ;  n  pi.  ptyeticti,  the 
branch  of  criticism  which 
relates  to  poetry;— ri.  po'et- 
ic  (al>,  with  a  genius  or  bias 
for  iwetry: written  inverse; 
Bubliiue  :— r.  t.  pd'etibC. 

Poignant.(poin'ant;  a.  acute- 
ly painful:  sharp;satirical: 
severe;— cv/.  piiign'autly;— 
«.  poign'ancy,  asperity. 

Point. (|M>int)n.  a  sharp 'cndi 
a  very  small  space  ;  a  mo- 
ment of  time  ;  a  single  or 
jirecise  thing  or  assertion  ; 
place  ;  degree  ;  a  stinging 
epigram  or  lively  turn  of 
thought:  that  which  awak- 
ens Hitrntion ;  a  peculiar- 
ity ;  a  stop  i^v.  t.  to  sharp- 
en ;  ami :  punctuate  i  ai« 
rect  attentioii.or  the  finger; 
smooth  with  mortar,  as  a 
wall;— rt.  point'cd,  sharp  < 
direct ;  keen  ;  personal ; 
telling  !  wl.  pointedly  ;  w. 
punt'edness;— «'/;,'«.  point'- 
I«»8.  blunt;  dull;  wanting 
smartness :  point-blank,  di- 
rect ;  mined  at  the  mark  ;— 
n.  poijit'ing,  punctuating; 
fini<-hing  etonc  wal's  with 
jnortar ;  i.«<vitf,j|  linlities.     ' 


Poise,  (poiz)  n.  weight:  bal- 
ance ;  equilibrium  ;  —  v.  t. 
to  examine  ;  to  balance. 

Poison.  (poi'ziO  n.  venom  ; 
infection  ;  a  moi-al  taint;— 
r.t.  to  inibitter;  corrupt: 
taint:  infect:  a.  poi'sonous. 

Poke.  (|)dk)  n.  a  plant  ( poke- 
weed);  a  sun-bonnet;  a 
slow  person  :  a  pouch  ,*  a 
thrust :  a  yoke  for  unruly 
cattle  :— »'.  t.  or  i.  to  push, 
as  with  the  elbf>w  or  horns; 
to  jit>e .  to  go  about  sleep- 
ily ;  to  meddle ;  to  search 
for;  grope  or  feel:  n.  pok' 
er.  an  iron  rod  for  raking 
fires.— /'ofce/tai. to  ridicule; 
but/  n  ptfj  m  n  /joke  (bag>,  to 
pu!t:hase  without  seeing. 

Pole.  U>6')  »•  »  pivot  or  axis; 
one  of  the  ends  of  the  axis 
of  the  earth  or  of  a  magnet. 
Ac. ;  a  long  stick  ;  a  rod  or 
5)4  yds.:  m  land  measure, 
90i4yds.t  V.  t.  to  pluce  |K>les 
for  beans,  peas,  &c..  to  run 
on  ;— a.  poT'ar,  relating  to 
the  poles  of  the  earth  or  to 
the  magnetic  pole ;— n.  p6- 
lar'ity.  quality  of  pointing 
to  the  pole  or  in  ceitain  di- 
rections :— f.  t.  po'larize.to 
five  polarity  to  :— i.  polar- 
za'tion  :— /i.  pole-Mar.  the 
north  star :  a  guide  in  life. 

Polemic,  (p^lem'ik)  n.  a  dis- 
putant :— cr.  controversial  ; 
H.  tmy.  polem'ics,  religious 
controversy,  as  an  art. 

Police.  (po-lesO  "•  civil  offi- 
cers of  a  town,  city,  &c. 

Policy,  (pol'i-si;  n.  art  or  sys- 
tem of  government  ;  pru- 
dence: contract  of  insur- 
ance; dexterity;  cunning. 

Polish,  (pol'ish)  V.  t.  to  make 
■mootii:  refinein  manners; 
— n.  elegance  of  manners  ; 
artificial  gloss:  a.  pol'ished. 

Polite,  (p6-l  it' j  a.  polished; 
well-bred  ;  obliging  ;  —  n. 
polite'ness  x—aif.  politely. 

Politesse,  (pol'i-tfs')  n.  (Fr.> 
over-acted  politeness. 

Politic.  ( pol'i-tik  )  a.  wise  ; 
prudent ;  well-devised;  ju- 
dicious ;  skillful ;  discreet; 
— n.  pi.  iMili'tics,  the  art  or 
Bcienceof  government;  the 
principlesor  proiessions  of 
a  porty  ;  political  afifairs  ; 
party  machinery  ^-o.  po- 
lirical,  reUUag  to  nationt. 


government,  polity,  or  pol- 
itics;—ar/.  polit'ically;— n». 
pol'ityxivil  constitution  or 
government :  politician,  a 
party  manager  ;  a  partisan, 
gencrnllv  tricky  orartfuL 

Polka,  Cpol'kai  h.  a  dance. 

Pull,  (puh  n.  the  head:  a  reg- 
ister of  persons  :  a  voting 
or  election  '.—pi.  the  places 
where  ballots  are  cast :— c. 
/.  to  cast  volts:— n  poll-tax, 
a  Kumll  tax  toeachciiizen  t 
wtU-ai-U,  a  swelling  on  a 
Jiorse's  head  ;  poU-jHirrot, 
a  familiar  talking  bird. 

Pollaid.  (jiorard)  n.  a  tree 
with  Us  top  lopped:  a  horn- 
less animal  :  clipped  com 

Pollen,  /^poi'cn)  m.  the  fecun- 
dating dust  oj  plants. 

Pollute.(pol-luJ')  '-./.to make 
foul :  profane  ;  defile  ;  cor- 
rupt:—n.  iHtllu'tmn,  taint. 

Polonaise,  (po'lo-na^')  «.  an 
exterior  oi  a  lady's  rube. 

Poltrnon.  (|)ol-troon')  n.  an 
arrant  coward  :  lazy  man  ; 
— n.  poltroon'ery.  want  of 
spiiit:  cowardice. 

Poly«nthus.(pol-i-on'thu'i)  n. 
a  primrose,  of  mmui  htics. 

Polycotyledon,  (  |)ol-i-kot-i- 
le'don)  H.  a  plant  haviug 
many  seed-lobes,  as  flrs. 

Polvgamy.  (  pol-ig'a-mi  )  n. 

£lu nil  marriages:  Mormon 
>m  :— a.  polyg'amJat. 

Polvfflot.CK'l'i-glot)  n.  a  Imok 
of  many  languages:  a  bible 

Polygon,  (pol'i-goii)  n.  a  t)g 
ure  of  many  angles  and 
sides  :— a.  polyg'otinl. 

Polyhedron.  ( i>ul  i-he  dron  ) 
n.  a  l>o«ly  of  many  sides. 

Polymafhv.  (pol-im'a-thij  n. 
knowledge  of  many  arts. 

FNilynonml.  (po-h-nO'mi-al) 
a.  of  many  names  or  terms; 
—a. algebraic  quantity. 

Polypot(ilons.(pol-i-pet'ul-UB) 
a.  with  many  petals. 

Polypode.  (  porij>dd  )  n.  ani- 
mal with  many  feet ;— rt». 
poiype,  water-anim.ll  with 
many  arms ;  ijol'i/ptti:  that 
which  has  many  feet  or 
roots  ;  a  tumor  in  the  nose. 

Polysyllable,  (pol'i-sil-la-bl) 
M.  a  Wf»rd  of  nianv  or  more 
than  th'co  syll.-tbles. 

Pkilytechnic.  ( pol^i-tck'nik) 
n.  embracing  mnnv  arts. 

Polytheism,    rpol'i-thS-izni) 
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Le  mieux  eat  renneml  du  bieq. 

The  best  is  the  enemy  of  well. 
(We  forget  what  we  have  ia 
seeking  something  better). 


Le  moineau  en  la  main  vaut 
mieux  que  Toie  que  vole. — A 
sparrow  in  the  hand  is  better 
than  a  goose  on  the  wing. 
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n.  the  doctnne  of  «  plural- 
ity of  godsz— «.  polythewt'- 
,ic:— n.  pofythetst,  heathen. 

Pomace.  (pum'aK)  n.  »ub- 
stance  of  apples  crushed - 

Pointttum.  (|i4-iiia'tuin)  h.  an 
undent  tor  the  hair. 

Pomegranate,  (poin-^ran'it) 
n.  a  tree  and  its  fruit. 

Pommel,  fpum'melj  n.  the 
hixh  nart  of  a  saddle-how  ; 
a  kiioD:  a  protuherance  s— 
r.  f .  to  beat :  to  bruise. 

Pomolojcy,  (po-mA!'o-ji)  m.  a 
treatise  on  fruits;  fruit 
culture;—!*,  pomoro^nt. 

Pomp,  (pomp) M. ostentation  ; 
splendor:  show:  parade:  a. 
poiiin'ou«.shovy;  boastful: 
—  ail.  |K>mp'ously  :  ~  tu. 
ponipos'ity,  pomp'oasiiess. 

Pond,  (pond)  n.  a  hody  of 
fresh  water  dimmed  up. 

Ponder.  (|>on'der)  r.  t.  to 
meditate  on  ;  to  consider. 

PondoroU!«,  (pon'dcr-U!*)  a. 
heavy;  maseire  ;  forcible  i 
impoi-tant;— «.*.pou'derouK- 
nc88.  ponderos'ity,  weir  lit; 
cravity  :  —  a.  pon'derabte. 
having  sensible  weight. 

Pon  iard.Cpon'^'ard)  n.  a  «maI1 
dttjfger  ;— r.  f.  to  stab. 

Pontiff,  (pon'tif)  n.  the  Pope; 
— «.  pontifical,  denoting;  a 
Pope  or  high  priest  :  mag- 
nihceiit :  -  h.  a  book  of 
forms,  &c.  I'-pl.  dress  of  a 
bishop,  pnest  or  Pope  :— «. 
pontif  icate.  mgn  of  Pope 
or  of  Ho  Cath.  dii;nitaric8. 

Pontoon,  (pon-toun'i  n.  a 
buoyant  vessel  of  India> 
rubber.  &c.:  biid;;c  of  boats 

Pony,  (pO'ni;  «.  httle  horse. 

PofMllc.  (poo'dl)  H.  a  lap-dog. 

Pooh,  (poo)  ex.  expression  of 
contempt  or  diMlain. 

Pool,  (pool)  a.  a  pond;  spring 
or  hole  of  water  :  stakes  or 
bets  in  games  or  raciii;:.' 

Poop.  (po<)p)n  the  stern  or 
upper  deck  of  a  ship. 

Poor,  (poor)  a.  lean  ;  indi- 
gent :  mean  :  spiritless  ; 
wanting  in  fitneKs.  beauty, 
or  dignity  :  humble  :  m- 
fcnor  J  unfortunate  ;  ster- 
ile, ai»  the  *oil  ;— a<f.  or  a. 
poorly,  miserably  ;  in  ill« 
henlth;— H,  poor'nese.want: 
poor-houne.  institution  for 
pau]:en« ;— ><i.  ftoor-itjnrUeJ, 
cowardly  ;  b«se  i  mewi. 


Pop.  (pop)  n.  a  #harp.  qmck 
epund  i—n. «.  or  r.  to  dart 
or com^  ttp  suddenly. 

Pope.  (p4p)  K.  the  head  of 
the  R.  C.  church  ;~m.  pop'- 
cry.  the  R.  C.  reli^on. 

Popinjay,  (pop'in-ji)  n.  fop. 

Poplar,  (poplar)  i«.  a  tall, 
cniie-like  ornamental  tree. 

Poplin,  (pop'lin)  n.  a  fabnc 
made  of  silk  and  worsted- 
Poppy,  (pop'i)  «.  a  narcotic 
plant  yielding  optum. 

Popular,  (jiop'u-larxi.  gener- 
al :  pleasing  to  the  people  t 
superficial  ;—«//.  popular 
ly :— »«  vop'ulaee,  the  great 
multitude.cte.:  po/iMZorKi/y. 
public  favor  or  fame;  »o/»- 
tUa'tton,  the  inhabitants  of 
a  place,  a  nation,  or  the 
worid  ;  increase  of  people: 
jiop'utouMHeu,  thick  with 
people;— «  pop'fdn»»;—r.t 
jjop'ulate,  to  settle  with 
peoTilc  ;  propagate  :  pon' 
uitirize^  to  make  gencrallr 
acceptable ;  spread  abroad. 

Poreate,  (porltAt)  a.  ridged. 

Porcelain.  (p4r's«-li9)  n.  a 
white,  thin,  fine,  and  semi- 
transparent  earthenware. 

Porch.  (p*rchj  ».   eutraiiee  ; 
vesti- 
bule  or 
portico 

to    ft 
house. 

Porcin*-, 
(pdr's»ii> 
a.  per- 
taini  n  c 
♦*.wia,ri 
—na.  jHitk,  flesh  of  twine  i 
pork-er.  a  fatted  pig. 

Porcupine,  (poKkn-pin)  n.  a 
rodent  QuadnipHl  covered 
with  spines  or  quilU.  roll. 
ingitseU  up  when  attacked. 

Pore,  (prtr)  «.  an  opening  be- 
tween the  molecules  of  a 
body;—;)/,  minute  pas- 
sages in  the  skin  throuprh 
which  itoeat  pours  ;—afljn. 
poKous.  full  of  holes;  por*. 
jfoitn,  like  a  pore;— it.  por- 
os'ity;— I',  i.  port,  toreador 
Btu«lyob»ervingly  ;-«.  ;>o- 
n/'rra.  a  i^^up  of  animals 
perforated  with  minute  or- 
i flees,  as  the  sponges. 

Porphyry,  (poKH-n)  n.  hard, 
variegated  rock,  of  r»urple 
white  color,  fbr  sculpture, 


or  any  rock  with  crystals 
embedded  in  the  matrix. 

Porpoise,  (por'pus)  «.  a  gre- 
garious kind  of  whale. 

Porndge.  (por'ij)  n.  a  broth 
seasoned  with  vegetables, 
ax  beans,  onions,  etc.  ;  a 
paste  of  meat,  etc  boiled; 
— »■  por'ringer.  a  sniali  pot- 
Port.  (p4rt)  It.  demeanor  ;  a 
harbor;  a  gate  :  left  side  of 
a  ship  ;  a  wine  ;— «.  jxjrf  • 
Ao2e,  opening  in  a  ship's 
side  for  cnnnon,  or  light 
and  air:  port'aU  a  gate:  en- 
trance-; arch  over  a  gate  ; 
lesser  gate  ;  iMrtcutUs,  a 
siKling  door  of  cross  tim- 
bers iH)inted  with  iron,  to 
cover  an  entrance  sudden- 
ly in  frisc  of  attack. 

Portable,  (p«rt'a-bl)  a.  that 
may  be  carried:  not  bulky. 

Port-crayon,  (|i6it-kri'on)». 
a  metallic  handle  for  hold- 
ing a  eravon  or  p<-iicil. 

Porte,(pdrt)w.  Sultaii'scouTt. 

Portend,  (por-tend'>  r.  t.  to 
foretoken  ;— n.  portent',  an 
ill  omen  :— a.  porten'tous, 
threatening ;  wonderful. 

Porter,  (pdr  ter)  «.  a  gnte- 
keeper  ;  a  earner  t  a  malt 
hqiior  :  —  im.  port'crage. 
port'age,  camatre ;  hire. 

rortfoho,  <'p4ri-id'li-d)  n.  a 
portable  case  for  papers, 
he:  a  State  sccretarj'ship. 

Portico.  (pOr'ti-kO)  «.  orna- 
mental porch  with  pillan>. 

['•irtion,  (pdCKhun)  v.  t.  to 
divide  ;  allot ;  endow  ;— «. 
part  assigned  ;  lot :  divi- 
dend :  fortune  ;  a  part  :— 
afijs.  portioned,  divided  t 
por'twti less, without  dowry 

PoKly.  (p4rt'li)a.  dignilled  ; 
corpulent  ;— m.  port'liness. 

Portmanteau,  (pArt-man'td) 
».  a  bag  :  a  valive ;  a  case. 

Portray,  (p«n-tra')  r.  t.  to  de- 
•cnbe  :  paint :  draw  i—n$. 
por'trait,  poi-'troituro,  like- 
ness :  drawmg  t  a  describ- 
ing in  words :  fiortraf/'er, 
one  who  describes  vividly  ; 
portrayal,  description. 

Pose.  (p6z)  f.  r.topuzxie:  to 
bring  to  a  stand;— n.  |M)'«er; 
—a.  iKt<mg,  perplexing  by 
questions  ;— /t.  ftn<tf,  natur- 
al attitude  of  «  figure:  a  po> 
sition  assumed  for  effect 

Pbeition.  (p6-zish'un)  n.  at* 
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La  patience  est  amine,  mais  son 
fruit  est  doux.— Patience  is 
bitter,  but  its.  fruit  is  sweet. 

Le  plus  lent  i  promettre  est  ton- 


jours  leplus  fidile  k  tenir.— 
The  man  who  is  most  slow  in 
promising  is  most  sure  to  keep 
his  word. 
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titnde  ;  state  )  lituatioii  i 
standing  ;  a  praposition. 

Positive,  (poz'it-iv;  a.  ceis 
tain;  absolute;  clear  «  con> 
fident :  actual  i  decii>ive  i 
dogmatic  ;— n.  that  which 
may  beafHrmed;  reality  ;— 
ad.  pos'itively  ;— m*.  po«'« 
itireiiess ;  pokitivinn,  the 
Coiute  (a  Frenchman 's)phi- 
losophy,  which  deals  only 
with  incts  and  the  laws  of 
phenomena,  not  causes. 

Pou«  Co)nit:itua,  m.  citizens 
in  general,  acting  as  police. 

PomcMtou,  (poz-zcsh'un)  n. 
the  thing  possessed  i  prop* 
erty  i  mental  or  moral  at- 
tributes ;  —  It.  poeseas'or, 
owner  ;  occupant  i—auU*, 
po#ftC88'ory,  possessive,  de- 
noting ownership  i — v.  t. 
posHeiss',  to  have  i  seize  t 
hold  or  control;  acquire,  as 
property,  knowledge,  or 
accomiHishincnts;  enter  in- 
to  and  influence,  as  a  good 
or  bad  disixuition,  or  an 
evil  spirit ;  toinmen  with, 
to  tuniik-h  or  fill  with. 

Pocket,  (noK'et)  n.  milk  cur- 
dled with  wine  or  acid. 

Puebible,  (pos'si-hl)  a.  that 
may  be  «  t^  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  things  x—aft. 
poa'ifibly  ;--ii.  possibility, 
prospect  t  contingency. 

Po«t,  (ndst)  in  compounds. 
signiHes  tijter  i—n.  a  mes- 
sengers office;  place;  piece 
of  timber  to  set  in  the 
ground  for  gites,  &c.  :  a 
etation  or  »toppins  place  } 
a  Ictter^arrier:  public  mail; 
letter-paper:— ».  I.  to  put  in 
the  mail :  to  fix  in  a  public 
place:  expose  to  reproach  ; 
set  or  Btation:  carry  an  ac- 
count to  a  ledger ;  —ailft, 
poftaU  reUtiuic  to  mail  ser- 
vice ;  piMt-/tai<t,  paid  in 
advance  ;  poft-hatle,  with 
speed ;— MS.  ^MM/Vioe.fttnmps 
required'  on  mail  matter  i 
jMttt'mnrk;  date.  fte..  on  an 
envelo|)e  carried  by  mail  ; 
po^tMiJjice.  poi^'ntaater,  the 
elllcc  and  official  for  re- 
ceiving or  dintributing 
niBilft  ;  ftoxf'ntrm,  a  letter* 
currier;  pout  it  ion,  one  viho 
driven  horseik  attached  to  a 
carriage  t— v.  t.  post-date,  to 
dateaiicctbeiaal  time. 


Postdiluvian.  (pOst-di-ia'Ti- 
an)  a.  after  tlie  deluge. 

Posterior,  (pos  •  ti'ri .  er)  a. 
later  in  time  or  order ;  sub« 
sequent  i—jd.  hind  parts. 

Posterity,  (pos-ter't^i)  ».  de* 
scendants  ;  a  race. 

Postern,  (pAst'am)  m.  small 
private 
door;— a. 
backiprir 
vate.         ^J 

PosthQ-Mi 
m o n  ■  ,  -J 
(pdst'i^ 
mus )    4c 
bein  r 
after  one's  deain,  as  inme. 

Post-meridian,  (pOst-me-rid- 
i-an)  a.  afteriitiou  (p.m.). 

Post-mortem,  (po>t-niur'tem) 
a.  after  death  :  inquest. 

POiit-obit,  (pAMt-Obit)  ti.  a 
bond  to  refiay  borrowed 
money  from  an  inheritance 

Postpone,  (pdHt-pOn')  v.  t.  to 
derer; delay ;—n.  postpone- 
ment, adjournment:  delay. 

Post-prandial,  ^pO^t-pran'ui- 
al)  a.  qfier  tlmner. 

PoKtscript,  (  pdKt'skript  )  n. 
addition  toa  letter.ftc;  P.S. 

Pohtulate,  (iKM'ta-lit)  it.  a  po- 
sition assumed  as  self-evi- 
dent :r.(.suMK»e— a.  posf- 
ulatory.  without  proof ;—«. 
pogrtuiaiit,  a  candidate  t  he 
or  that  which  demands. 

Posture,  (pos'ti'ir)  it.  attitude; 
disposition  ;  stnte  ;  frame  i 
r.  {.place  in  acertain  way. 

Posy,  (pO'zi)  II.  a  motto  on  a 
ring  :  a  nosegay  :  verse. 

Put.  (pot)  A.  cooking  utensil 
of  metal;  household->'essel; 
earthen  vcfoel  for  plants; 
their  contents;— i?.  f.  to  pre- 
serve in  pots  :— a.  pot'tcd  ; 
—a.  iwt-6etlied,  bulging  in 
middle;  corpulent;— ll.;w^ 
noiirri,  (  fio-pMr're )  med- 
ley :  mixture  of  vegetables. 

Potash,  (pot  ash)  n.  alkali 
from  the  at>hes  of  plants. 

Fbtation,  (pO-t&'Khnn)  n.  a 
drinking  ;  a  draught ;— a. 
or  N.  po'table,  drinkable. 

Potato,  (pO-tA't6)  H.  a  plant 
and  its  esculent  root. 

Potent,  <i)6'tent)  o.  power- 
ful I  strong ;  efficacious  ^- 
rtrf.  po'tently;— 71.  po'tcncy. 

Potentate,  (p6'ten-tit)  a.  a 
.great  maa  l  a  eoveceignLL^ 


Potential,  (  p^^ten'Khal  )  a. 
powerful;  ellicacioas :  ;>o*- 
«!&/«;  not  real;  in  ffram.,tx- 

{iressuig  power,  possibility, 
iberty,  will,  obligation  ;  n. 
potential'ity,  possibility. 

Pother,  (poth'er)  a.  confu- 
sion ;  stir  ;  perplexity  ;— r. 
U  to  tease ;  moke  disorder; 
— f.  t.  porter,  to  be  fussily 
engaged  about  trifles. 

Potion,  (po'fehun)  n.  a  dose  i 
a  liquid  medicine  i— lot. 

Pottery,  (pot'er-i)  «.  earthen- 
ware ;  factory  ;— ii.  potter. 

Pouch,  ^Itouch)  It.  bog  ;  sac. 

F'i>udrettc,  (po-dicf)  u.  ma- 
nure made  of  human  dung. 

Poultice,  (pOi'tis;  n.  a  wat-m 
application  for  sores. 

Poultry.  (pOl'tri)  n.  domestic 
fowu  ;— n.  poult'erer. 

Pounce,  (pouns)  a.  a  fine 
powder  applied  to  paper 
after  erasures  to  smooth 
the  surfoce,  Ac.  i—v.  t.  to 
sprinkle  with  pounce ;  to 
seize,  as  a  hawk,  &c. ;  to 
prick  holes  in  pnttcms;— a. 
pouticetl',  dotted  all  over. 

Pound,  (pounds  n.  weigiit  of 
16  oz.  avoir.,  or  12  ot  troy  ; 
a  pen  for  stray  cattle  ;  \M. 
note.  or$4.M):— i'.  ^  to  beat 
or  bruise  :  confine  beaKts. 

Pour.  (pOr)  V.  t.  to  full  as 
rain;  to  llow  with  force:  to 
empty  out ;  send  forth  \ 
give  vent  to  ;  utter  ;— u.  i. 
to  isHue  forth  ;  flow  ;  rush. 

Pout,  (pout)  n.  a  fit  of  sullcn- 
ness  ;— r.  i.  to  look  ^jlooiny 
or  di»plcnt>ed;  to  hang  out; 
— «.  ituut'ing.  sulking ;— a. 
projecting  :  proniinont. 

Poverty,  (pov'er-ti> «.  neces- 
sity ;  want  ;  a  defect. 

Powder,  (pow'der)  n.  a  fine 
duet:  0  coi>metic.  hex  gun- 
powder; r.t.  topulverize;  to 
ti/j;a/'  ,■  apply  to  the  face  : 
— a<ij*.  pow'dered.  made 
fine  »  dubied  ;  spriiikli'd  ; 
pow'dery,  dusty  ;  friiible. 

Power,  (pow'er)  «.  faculty  of 
doing  ;  force  :  strength  ; 
ability:  influence  :  antate: 
legal  autliority  ;  agency  ; 
a  motor,  an  vtcam,  ftc.  ;— 
a<}J*.  pow'erful,mightys  ef- 
ficient; Intense;  jHJw'erlem, 
weak;  impotent:  tut.  pow*- 
erfuUy,  forcibly  ;  greatly. 

Pes.  (poks;  It.  an  eruption. 
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LcM  jeunes  gens  disent  ce  qu'ils 
font,  les  vieillards  ce  qu'ils  ont 
fait,  et  les  sots  ce  qu'ils  ont  en- 
vlc  dc  faire. — Young  folks  tell 


what  they  do,  old  ones  what 
they  have  done,  and  fools  wliat 
they  intend  to  do. 
Do  not  cry  over  spilt  milk. 


PRACTICABLE 


l'rn<'tl(MiUlv.(r>mk'tl'Ua-lil)ri. 
Hint  r  III  liv  iloiiu,  piuurd  or 
lUiulKil;  fc  i»il»l«i  -».  priif- 
llcnlill'ltt  I  lit/,  itrnf  UctxMy. 

I'iim'IumI,  (niak'tlU  mI)/»  luf. 
fill  I  n)i})IuiiK  knnwletUe 
to  Ix'i.vi.cii.iciMlx  :il<-.uv*l 

1    "Ml  l'K|n>|lcilt«?  t    llitt   tilt'- 

n.<  llu.il  »— <i(/.  iinv'licnHii, 
t  •  ''\'>  t~H.  |irm:'licaliiL'nM. 
I'i  c;!!  *-,  (  pmk'llH)  ii.  cuN- 
tfiiiMiiy  iiKO  \  «*xr;HMOt  per- 
foitii  tncti  I  iiivdii-  tl  tri'4t- 
iiiciit  1— ('.  ^  «ir  I.  priic  cisp, 
t.»  (lo  I  piTloriu  I  tiHc  (  ex- 
r  cUi.'  I  (•(iiiiiiilt  I  to  try  ni* 
t  ti('«-itin'<.  piti(''tl('cr((M'tU^ 
(<iiu  wiiu  liiiliKii.illy  iVwik  11 
lliiiiK  I  (ii'iicll  lloiirr,  1)110 
CUKUK«(1  III  »<i.v  HrofoM^luii, 
«'i«p.iiiv(lK'iiuMiru>vi/«ur. 
H,iii>iMCM«uipU'forff\rri'iNd 

-    ♦f,;-Mlf/l«r'(/,«'Xpi*liiMiCCil 

rri'Uiintio,  unii^-iiiiirik)  CI. 
VtMV  llllioloUKi  NCtlVVI  liiiiy 

TimJiIo,  (I'.rti  I)  ».  an  cxlcn- 
^lY^•  lini't  of  land,  level  or 

lolllllC,  Wltltollt  IKTH. 

UniWf,  ipi*»)  «  commcndn* 
(ton  I  tiibiitu  ot  gt-ulltiulv  I 
u  {[lot  ti>  tiiti,  M  in  wonthlu; 
rviui\ui  I  honor  I— f.  t.  to 
nppluuli  extol; -^1.  praise'- 
voitUy,  con\incnilnblc»  iw. 
praU'or,  pniUwor'thincKH. 

rmnco,  (i>nnth)  r.  i.  to  Imp  | 
rpiliiKt  iKinnJ  (MUy,  rnt  n 
Im!i>o  !  -f»,  orN.  prniielutf. 

lV)niK,vpmii)rk)r.r.  toiidui'ui 
— n.  H  »|Htrtlvt«  notion. 

l*imo,  (piAt)  r.  i.  lo  tttttloi  b« 
Umuacioun  I  •—  n.  pnit  Inc. 
unntcuninit  tilk  \~u.  talk- 
Injr  idly  ;  -m.  prw'tcr. 

IVatilo.  (pmtl)  M.  rhOaUh 
t«lki-i>.  1.  clinltvr  \A\\  t— 

M,pn«t  {Ipr.HCalM.U.;  Irt  (  - 

ViH^y  jixmlou*  I  invial. 

Tiiiwn,  uuAwn)  n.  a  uniUl 
hUolUrt>ii  Uko  •Uitnu"". 

rti^.v,  tp  a)  »\  I.  or  ».  to  n^k 
cwiuc»^tly .  tt»  )^<>titlon  do  I « 
— ♦».  pr«»\  cr  fwl,  ilovotionah 
l^iifj**  .Ws  Uwt  to  pn'W » 
^tvx- on*  f ,  •«  A rnppbAut.-— 
»i%  pjno*"  I'^iT*  *  pt«>  cr  «u»l*j 
o,  piou*5  »kvxiut»  w.  prtlfrr. 

r.f.  •  JMVtlx.  lUtSUU  IHffoJ^, 

lh>M*ch,  (p«^n»  •'.  I.  or  f.  to 
p  x'cl.iMrt  ;  itrMvcr,  h*  m  Mr* 
m*M\  »  t'Hf»f)<  pol>lh-l\-  ^-4«Jk 
P'i>  .'U  \^r.  pr««c^  l'»f. 

u.t:>MH<,>t).'U  I  r.  t  pr«f*c«. 
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PREDILECTION 


Pipbcnd.  (prcb'end)  »».  the 
nupnnl  fr«tiii  a  r:iMi«'ilrn!. 

Profuili.uft,  (  prC-hii  :  iiis  )  n. 
nnccituiii  I  ciiticul ;  held 
by  (■«mrlci*y,  or  nnothci't 
ciipricj'i  w.  prtcn'rwunicsti. 

Prt-cautiun,  (pi(-kuw't>hun) 
u.  pitventlvc  curpor  nieaft- 
urc  s— (I.  prt'CHii  lionsry. 

Pivcodi',  <j)i«-ii*rt  )  V.  t.  tORO 
iH'foie  in  lUuo,  place,  or 
liiip»»rtuiici' ;  —  M*.  jii'fce'- 
tit  M'Chnpcrloi  ity  s  priority ; 
jirvi'vilint,  nn  net  or  nicuit- 
ur«  which  may  nerve  a»  nn 
example  or  rule  in  the  fu- 
ture j--<f.  unt«'cedcnt  \—(ul. 
prPei'den  tly  J  «.;//•»- crM'it»«, 
II  uohi|{  lietora  i—mtj*.  i>r<:- 
crd'niy,  pro\"lon»  i  lormcn 
pri^rfdrntol,  wnrmntcd  by 
nn  example  :m.  prtccilency 

Pifceiilor.(piO-tien'toi )  »i.  tlic 
leader  ni  n  choir  \  ncunon. 

Precept,  (piP»cpt)  ».  n  com- 
nmnd  i  principle  i  maxim  i 

0.  preceptive,  directing  in 
tnoinlNi  didactic  t-»i.  pre- 
Cf  p'tor,  in«tructori  tutor!— 
/nil,  preccp'tic»».  lencher. 

Precinct,  (pre'sinjrkt)  h.  ter- 
ritorial aivi.sinn  :  ;>/.  limitM. 

Preclou6,{pa>h'>i8)  n. costly; 
invaluable  ;  prized  ;  (m 
Jiony)  worthies*;— at/,  prc'- 
cionsly  {— n.  prec'iou«ncs». 

Precipice.  (  pies'i-pis  )  n.  n 
•teep  do^cellt  of  rock,  fcc; 
fi.  ni-ecip  itoUA.  ctecp:  rash. 

Precipitnnce,  (prf-«ipi-tans) 
H.  KiVMt  or  rash  haste  ;— <i. 
piTcip '  Ihtnt,  hcttdlonjr  s— 
a'hf  prwipilant  ly,  prc- 
clp'itntcly,  hnniiMlly. 

Pivcipitate,  (pnf .sip  i-tit)  r. 

1.  to  throw  headlontc:  to 
uree  'a^hly;  hn»>ten;  to  east 
^»  the  Ih  ittnin.  a« substances 
\\\  solution ;— 1».  over  hftRty 5 
lack  log  dclilH'nttion  ;  —  m. 
p!voip;ta*tion.  r«hh  haj«to;  a 
>«>lid  chcniiriil  deiKwsit. 

Piecise.  ( |»nJ-*u>  )  n.  cxnct ; 
dednite ;  nv4  VA^ue  :  accur* 
atei  ktrict :  nice  ;  formal . •— 
«<f.  precise  *lj-.  exactly;— fit. 
|;n>r*.'«f '»»<^*»,  rxactneN>.;/»»"e- 
r««*KiJ«,matriiu't;  bi^>t;  fn>^ 
CIS  n*n,  acvumov  ;  ^wvVi.<, 
(j»r*-«^")  abr>vl^sl  ^^.Uo- 
ment ;  atiatT«ct :  »unuiiary. 

Pre^lv.de.  LiMx^-kloo-l)  r.  I. 
to  pre>eut ;  put  out  of  the 
question  I  hindar   by  an- 


ticipation ;— ».  precliiBion, 
jMeventlon  ;  —  a,  preclu'- 
sive,  serving  to  prevent. 

Precocious,  (prf-kO'shui!)  a. 
forward  ;  prematurely  de- 
veloped ;—a(l.  preco'Cious- 
ly  ;  —  "«•  preco'cinu>.ncs8, 
precocity,  early  wisdom. 

Prec<'j;nitir»n.  (pie-kojt-ni»h'- 
un)M.  previous  knowledge. 

Preconceive,  (prS-kon-H^v; 
V.  t.  to  form  a  notion  be- 
forehand i— n.  prcconcep'- 
tion. previous  opinion ;  prej- 
udice J— «.  preconceived'. 

Preconcert,  (pre-kon-serf)  r. 
t.  to  fettle  ahead  :— «.  pre- 
Cf>H'ccr/, agreement  before- 
hand ;— a.  preconcert'cd. 

Prccordia,  (  pre-k<»r'di-o)  n. 
the  partk  about  the  heart. 

Precursor.  (pif-kurs'or>  n.  a 
forerunner  ;  —  a.  precur'- 
fory.  indicatinz  approach. 

Predatory,  (pred'4-tor-i)  a. 
plunderinff  ;  ravenous  ;— 
o'//x.  prcual,  prednc'ioua. 

Predecessor,  (pred-e-fcesor;  n. 
one  Rcrving  before,  &c. 

Predestination,  (pre-<le8-tin- 
i'shnn)    N.    unchangeable 

Surpose  of  God:— e.  i.  pre- 
ch'iine.  prede^'tinate,  to 
foreordain  i  to  dcc4-ee. 

Predetermine.  (pre-^6-tcr'- 
min)  r.  (.  nnd  t.  tti  make 
up  one's  mind  in  advance; 
—a.  predcternunate,  uu- 
chuiitfiMiblc  i—M.  predetti^ 
miiiK  tion.  set  purpose. 

Pieilinl,  (picdl-al)  a.  belonc* 
inz  to  land  or  farms. 

Preilicinnent,  (piS  -  dik  '  •  - 
nicnt)  M.  class  :  state  i  an 
unfortunate  |KM>ition. 

Predicate,  (pred  'i-k*t)  n. 
what  i«  afnnned  or  stated 
of  the  subject  ;  the  basis  of 
a  statement  or  arjuinent  i 
— r.  t.  to  afllrm  one  thinjt 
of  nnoHicr  ;— <!'(/<.  pre«l'»- 
cablc.  afflimaMe  or  attrib- 
utable  :  /.rw^»eTT/#re,  de- 
eUnratO' T  ;— «.  prcdica'tion, 
aa»ertj,»ii  Jn  reference  to 
anything  el-**  ;  prcCirtitt^ 
one  who  afRmw  or  denies. 

Prcriict,  (pr^-dikt*)  c.  I.  to 
fovtell;  prvphcav:— «i.  pre- 
div  tion.  a  prophvcy  ;— <i. 
yt>f>iicf  nr.  prxiphetic  :  vp. 
or  «.  proliut  r<i.  foretr«W 

fmiileciiou.  (pri -di- Ick'- 
ahun)  H.  a  pre^iouk  Ukittg. 
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Lesprit  est  toujours  la  dupe  da 
.  cceur. — The  understanding  is 

ever  the  dupe  of  the  heart. 
Les    lan:oiis    s'entrebattent,   les 


larcins  se  d^couvrent. — ^When- 
thieves  fall  out  thefts  are  dis- 
covered (or  honest  men  get 
their  dues). 
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Predispose,  (pr«-di8-p6z')  v. 
t.  to  incline  , — »i.  predis- 
poHi'tion,  previous  leaning. 

Prcdominnte,  (pre-dora'i-nat; 
V.  t.  to  rule  over  ;  prevail  ; 
—a.  predom'inant;— n.  pre- 
donv'innnec,  nscendancy. 

Preeniinent,  (pr^m'i-nent) 
a.  foperior;  — rt.  prSem'i- 
nence,  excellence  ;  note. 

Pre-emption,  (  pr6-em'Rhun  ) 
H.  settlers'  n;rht  to  lands. 

Pre-en  ;myem  en  t,(pre-en-|raj'- 
ment)  n.  a  prior  obligation; 
—17. 1,  pre-engnee',  retain. 

Pre-existeiil,  (|»^ -*gz -»«*'■ 
ent)  a.  existingin  time  pre- 
vioiifc  ;— M.  pre-exij*t'ence. 

Pr«*fnce,  (prcf'is)  n.  the  in- 
troduction to  n  t)ook,  etc.; 
—I',  t.  to  open  by  remarks ; 
a.  prefatory,  intpodnctory. 

Prefect,  (pi*iekt)  u.  a  gov- 
ernor, esp.  in  I"  runce. 

Prefer,  (prg-fer*)  r.  <.  to  es- 
teem above  others;  present; 
address:  promote;  a.  pref- 
erable, more  desirable:— n. 
preference, choice;  superi- 
or cstimntioii  ;— a.  piefer'- 
rntinl,  partial  in  selection. 

Prefennent,  (pre-f«r'niciit> 
M.  advancement  to  place. 

Prefigure,  (pre-fig'ur)  r.  t.  to 
paint  by  antecedent  repre- 
sentation or  similitude;— a. 
prffiffumtive.  typical  :— n. 
prefig'urenient,  emblem. 

Prefix.  <pie-fik8')  v.  t.  uluce 
before:— «.  pre'flx,  a  letter 
or  word  at  tne  beginning. 

Pregnant,  (preg'nant)  o.  be- 
ing with  younp :  fruitful ; 
abounding  with  results  ; 
full  of  significance  x—ad. 
preg'nantly:  «.  prcg'nancy 

Prehensile,  Cpre-lien'sil)  a. 
gra!<ping:  holding,  as  tail 
of  a  monkey  ;n.prehen'i' ion 

Prehist<»ric,(pr8-liis-tor*ik)  a. 
treating  of  very  ancient  or 
genhnrical  eras'  or  fossils. 

Prejiiftge,  (pre-juj')  v.  t.  to 
roncleuin;  decide  unheard. 

Prejudice,  <prej'u-tli»)  n.  a 
prejudgment:  bent  or  bias; 
injury;  disadvantage :  ini;*- 
chief :— r.  t.  to  set  ngninst; 
prepoKsess  :  bias  ;  hurt  ;— 
rt.  preju<lic'i<il.  injurious. 

Prelnte,  (prel'at)  n.  an  arch- 
bishop or  bishop :— a.  pre- 
lat'ical ;— M.  prel'acy. 

Prelect,  (pre-lekf)    v.  t*.  to 


read  a  discourse;  to  lecture; 
n.  prelec'tioQ,  a  discourse. 

Preliminary,  (pre-lim'i-na-ri) 
a.  ureparatt»rv  ;— /».  pi.  in- 
troduction ;  tiret  steps. 

Prelude,  (prerud) ».  prelim- 
inary air  in  music ;  some- 
thing introductory  (  pref- 
ace ;— r.  t.  prelude',  to 
precede  ;  introduce  ;  —  a. 
prelu'sive,  preparatory. 

Premature,  (pr^'ma-tur)  o. 
ri|)e  too  soon ;  too  earl^. 

Prenieditate,  (pre-medi-tat) 
V.  /.  or  t.  to  intend  before- 
hand ;  —  a.  preined'itated, 
deliberate  ;—n.  premedita- 
tion, previous  thought. 

Premier,  (prftm'ycr)  a.  first ; 
chief  ;— li.  prime  Minister. 

Premise,  (pre-mlz')  r.  t.  ort. 
to  lay  down  or  utter  pre- 
viously ;  to  state  propooi- 
tions  for  subsequent  rea- 
sonings ;  —  n.  premise,  a 
pit>position  Antecedently 
supposed  or  proved  for 
after-:  easoni/ig ;  one  of  the 
two  propositions  in  a  syllo- 
gism f  r<mi  which  the  con- 
elusion  is  drawn  i—pL  a 
building  and  its  adjuncts. 

Premium,  (pre'mi-um)  n.  re- 
waid  t  advance  ;  bonus. 

Premonitory.  (pr§-inon*i-top- 
i)a.  giving  previous  notice; 
— n.  premoni'tion,  a  warn- 
ing :  a  strong  intuition. 

Prcoccupy,(pre-ok'il-pl)  u.  t. 
to  take  possession  before 
another;  to  engross  the 
mind  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  elKC  !— a.  preoc'cupied, 
absorbed  in  meditation  ;— 
n.  preoccupa'tion,  study. 

Preordain,  Cpr§-or-dan')  v.  t. 
to  apiioint  beforehand. 

Prepaid,  (pre-pid')  a.  paid  in 
advance  ;— r.  t.  prepay';— 
n.  prepay'ment.  aai<oKlnge. 

Preparation .( pre  |var-4'8h  un  ) 
n.  act  of  fitting  for  a  pur- 
pose, or  mnkin'.f  reody  ;  a 
mixture  or  medicine:  adjit. 
preparato'ry,  previously 
necesHary ;  qualifying  or 
useful ;  introductory  ;  pre- 
pareff,  ready »  fitted  ;  com- 
petent ;—aa.  prepir'odly : 
—nif.  prcpar'eanefu,  readi- 
ness ;  pre/tar'ative,  that 
which  paves  the  way  ;— a. 
fitting  ;  qualifying  ;— v.  t. 
prepare',  fit  i  make  ready; 


adapt;  form;  set;  npiioint* 
provide  ;  qualify  ;  equip. 

Preiiense,  (ore-pens')  a.  pre- 
meditated, as  malice. 

Preiwnderant,  (pr4-pon'der 
ant)  a.  superior  in  weight, 
power  or  influence  ;—ad. 
prepon'dcrantl^' ;— «.  pre- 
pon'dcrnnce  ;  —  v.  t.  pre- 
pon'dciate.to  outweigh;  in- 
cline to  one  side;  overpow- 
er by  stronger  infiuencu. 

Preposition,  (prep  d-zish'un) 
n.  a  word  put  befo.e  an- 
other to  express  rebtion. 
quality,  action,  as /ro/;<.  to 

Preposhcss,  (prS-poi-zes')  v. 
t.  to  preoccupy  :  bias  :— n. 
piepoKsess'ing.  tiupresMve: 
adapted  to  excite  favor  ;— 
n.  prcposscsK'ion,  first  im- 
pression ;  liking :  leaning. 

Prepo8terou8.(pre-pos'ter-us) 
a.  absurd :  monstrous. 

Prerequisite,  (prc-ick'wi-zit) 
a.  previously  necessary  ;— 
n.  necessity  ;  requirement. 

Prerogativ«.rpr*-rojr'4-tiv;  n. 
an  exclusive  privilege. 

Presage,  (pre-saj')  v.  t.  to 
foreshow  ;  to  predict  j — ». 
pres'age,  a  prognostic:  pre- 
ta'ger,  forelx>ding  event; 
a.  presa^/e'/ul,  prophetic. 

Presbyterian,  ( pres-bi-te'ri- 
an)  n.  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterianchurch.wliich 
is  governed  by  a  council  of 
the  ministers  and  ruling 
elders  within  a  certain  dis- 
trict, called  the  Presbytery. 

Prescient,  (pre'shi-ent)  a. 
foreknowing  ;— m.  prCfCi- 
ence.  wisdom  ;  foresight. 

Prescribe,  (prc-skrfb')  «.  t. 
to  lay  down  for  direction  ; 
to  appoint  :  to  write  direc- 
tions for  a  remedy  ;— mji. 
prescrip'tion,  a  medical 
recipe  ;  claim  by  long  use: 
pre'script,  direction  ;  com- 
mand ;  model  ;  —  a.  prc- 
scrip'tive,  esttiblished  by 
imincniorinl  use:  exclusive. 

Presence,  (prez'cns;  n.  being 
present  or  in  view  ;  mien  : 
calmness  ;  readiness,  as  of 
mind  s—a.  pres'ent,  now  ; 
here,  or  in  a  certain  place  ; 
at  this  time:  ready  ;  atten- 
tive ;— n.  present  time  ;  a 
gift  ;-.a(/.  presenf  ly,  soon. 

Present,  (pre-zent)  v.  t.  to 
give  ;    prefer  ;  offer  ;  ex- 
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^es  ruts  se  promenent  k  Taise,  Ik 
oil  il  ji'y  a  point  de  chats. — 
When  the  cat  is  away  the  mice 
will  play. 


L'hypocrisie  es  tun  hommage  que 
le  vice  rend  i  la  vertu. — Hy- 
pocrisy is  the  homage  which 
vice  renders  to  virtue. 
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hibit:  lay  before  ;  |>oint,  as 
a  gun ;— a.  presmfabte,  pre- 
po!<ii(r|slng  in  manners  or 
arena  i—ut.  preaeufer,  one 
who  offera.  «a  a  fH-tition  ; 
prcsentn'tion,  a  gilt ;  in* 
tixHluctioh  ;  prereufment, 
accusation  ;  indictment. 

Pri-aentiinent.  (pr4  -  ►*»  '  tl- 
nientj  n.  apprehension  of 
calaiiuty  :  a  conviction. 

Prc«erve,'(pre-«erv')  »>.  t.  to 
keep  ;  save  ;  defentl  t  res- 
cue ;— M.  fruits  preserved  : 
a  wood  for  bird*  or  iranie  i 
a  garden  for  fruits;— 'a.pre- 
serv'ative,  having  the  quul- 
ity  of  prei»crvjng;--ti.a  pre- 
ventive of  injury  or  decays 
— n.  preserva'tiun.  continu- 
ance ;  reKCiie :  a  keeping. 

Pre«iJe,  (pre-ald')  v.  i.  to  oc- 
cupy the  chair  ;  to  control? 
— <i.  presid'viff,  governing. 

President,  (prez'i-dent)  n. 
Chief  MagistTAte  of  U.  S.  i 
one  lit  the  head  of  a  stuto 
or  focietv;— n.  pies'idenuy; 
a.  previden  tJa).  ruling  over 
I  Pretis,  (pres)r. 
'.    or    I.    to 


of  printing  and  publish- 
ing ;  literature  of  a  coun- 
try, as  newspapemt  hurryi 
urgency;  a  crowd  :  a  closet 
for  clothes  :— <t.  prcso'ing, 
urgent:  torcihlei— iw.  pres'- 
•!ire,  weight  ;  force  j  urg- 
ency: impulse;  difllculties; 
affliction  :  preag'man,  one 
who  runs  a  press  or  prints. 

PrftHtige,  rpres'tij;  n.  chann: 
fnscination;  in  fluenca  aris- 
ing from  past  conduct  or 
succena.    inspiring  faith. 

PrcRtigiation.  (pres  -  tij '  i  -  a- 
shun)  n.  piece  of  sorcery  i 
legerdemain;  trickery:  im- 
posture ;—a.  prestig'ious  or 
prestig'iatorT,  jnsgling  ;— 
n,  prentig'iator,  a  juggler. 

Presto,  (pres'to)  a//,  quick. 

Presume,  (prfi-xiim')  v.  t.  or 
I.  to  suppose  ;  venture  i 
take  for  granted;  b«  rashly 
bold  ;  —  a<U*.  presura'able. 


suppoauble ;  presum'ing, 
▼ery  forward  ^-ll.t7res1lmp• 
ttOii,an-ogance;  blind  confi- 
dence: supposition ;  strong 
Srobability  ;  a  conclusion 
rawn  from  circunutantial 
evidence-.— U'^'s.  presump'- 
tive,  grounded  on  probabil- 
ity: presump'tuous,  ronhly 
confident  ;  wilful  ;  arro- 
gant: ail.  prenumpHuousIy. 

Presuppose.  (pf4-sup-pdx';iv 
t.  to  assume  first :  imply. 

Pretend,  (prc-tend')  v.  t.  on. 
to  hold  out  nn  appearance; 
feign  ;  affect  to  feel  ;  put 
in  a  claim  :— ms.  pigUnce', 
a  show  of  what  is  not  real  ; 
pretext ;  assumption  ;  pre- 
ten'ston^  fictitious  import- 
ance ;  nrfectation  ;  claim, 
tn»e  or  false  ;  pretenrl'er,  a 
dajmnnt ;  —  mlf.  jnrtend'- 
edlu,  deccitfullv  ;  pretcnft- 
rng/ff,  arnigtintfy  ;— a.  7»rc- 
fen'riofi«,haughty;  affected; 
— Off,  preten'tioii^lf/,  bonst- 
fullys— n.  preten'tiouiinesK. 

Preterite,  (pret'er-il)  n.  |»«t 
tense  :— o.  perfectly  past. 

Pretermit,  (prfi-ter-niit)  v.  i. 
to  pass  by  ;  omit  ;  neglect. 

Preternatural,  ( pre-tei^nat'- 
iir-al)  a.  nmrvellous  ;  nire. 

Pretext,  (prS-teksf)  n.  a  pre- 
tenee  ;  excuse  ;  a  blind. 

Pretty,  (pret'i)«.  handsome; 
neat ;  fine  ;  tasteful :  tli/  ; 
ad.  in  some  degree;  nio<ler- 
otely  ;— n.  pret'tiness;— a//, 
prettily,  pleasingly: nicely 

Prevail,  (pr€-vll')  r.  i.  to  be 
in  force  :  succeed  ;  over- 
come ;  have  influence  or 
effect :  —  wH*.  pt-evaitmff, 
prevalent,tmetu:ion*',  moat 

Seneral  ;  powerful ;  pre- 
ominant:— n.  prevalence, 
state  of  beinff  wide-sprends 
inflnence;  ck/.  prevalently. 

Prevaricate,  (pre-var'i-kilt)  r. 
t*.  to  shuffle  ;  to  civil  i—hs. 
prevaricA'tfon,  quibbling  ; 
prevar'ieator.double-deaier 

Prevent,  (pr*-venr)  r.  t.  to 
hinder ;  obviate  ;— n.  pre- 
ven'tive,  hindering :— n.  an 
antidote  t  a  preservative ; 
an  ohictsclet  n.  preven'tion, 
anticiiiation  ;  obstruction  s 
—a.  prvi^ml'tAle  :  —  ttdiv. 
jiretv.Htingly,  preren'ttvely^ 
able,or  in  a  wn^,  to  obviate. 

Previous,  fprf 'vi-us)  a.  going 


before  in  time;  antecedenti 
— <tt/.  pre'viously,  priorly. 

Prey,  (pr4)  n.  spoil ;  booty  i 
— r.  I.  to  plunder;  tn  waste; 
to  consume  with  anxiety. 

Price,  (prls)M.  current  value; 
a  Bum  in  payment;  excel- 
lence; reward;  r.f.  to  value; 
— «.  priceless,  invaluable. 

Prick,  (prik)  v.  t.  to  piei-ce; 
spur  ;  incite  pain  ;  erect < 
as  the  cars  ;  tu  mark  ;  —  n. 
a  puncture ;  a  point ;  —  a. 
prick'ing,  stinirmg ;— n.  pi. 
stincsoi  conscience,  etc. 

Prickle,  (prik'l)  w.  a  brier  or 
sharp  point:— «.  piiekiy. 

Pride,  (prtd)  n.  self-e>eeem  i 
that  in  which  one  glories ; 
splendor:  haughtiness :  dig- 
nity ;— r.  r.  to  ooast  ;  bmg. 

Priest,(prfr<t>».  a  clergyman: 
— NS.  piifxt  •  ctt\ft,'  pious 
fraud  ;  priest-liood,  the  sac- 
erdotal oi-dcr ;  culjf.  prlest'- 
Iv,  hierarclial  ;  piiert-i-id- 
<ien,  managed  hy  pnc«ts. 

I*"g.  (prig)  n.  a  conceited, 
pert  fellow  x—v.  t.  to  steal. 

Prim,  (prim)  a.  affectedly 
nice:  preciuej— IT.  t. to  deck: 
atl.  primiy:— M.  prim'ness. 

Prima-dunua,  (p:<e'ma-don's) 
n.  first  or  leading  female 
singer  in  an  opem;  a.pri'ma 

Primary,  (prl'ma-ri)  a.  orig- 
inal ;  preparatory,  as  ele- 
mentary schools,  or  meet- 
ings of  voters  for  dele- 
gates :  chief ;  primitive  ;— 
n.  first :— «^/.  pri'marily  ;— 
a.  pri'nud,  cariy  ;  original ; 
«.  itl.  printn'len,  an  order  of 
animals,  including  man, 
inmikeys.  bhts.— primary 
ct>hr$,  led,  yellow,  and 
blue,  from  winch  all  colors 
arc  derived:  rainbow  colors 

Primntc,(pri'm&t)n.an  arch- 
hish<ip ;— H.  pri'macy. 

Prime,  (prim)  <i.  first  x  orig- 
inal ;  diief ;  excellent : 
early;  n.  the  dawn;  spring: 
the  best  part:  the  height  of 
perfection  ;— t*.  t.  to  do  the 
preparatory  act  s  put  pow- 
der on  the  ni|>nle  of  a  fire- 
arm ;  lay  the  first  color  in 
painting ;  n.  prim'ing,  first 
coat  of  iwint ;  gun  charge. 

Primer,  (prim'er;  n.  an  el«- 
menlnry  work  or  tract. 

Primeval,(prl-m4'val)  a.  such 
as.  was  first,  or  at  creation. 
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L'imaginatiott  ga!lopt,  le  ]uge- 
ment  ne  va  que  la  pas. — The 
imagination  gallops;  judgment 
only  goes  a  footpace. 


Libertatem  naturi  etiam  mutis 
animalibus  datam. — Liberty  is 
given  by  nature  even  to  mute 
animak. — Tacitus. 
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Frimitivertpriial-tiv^  o-  be- 
loiiKini^  tu  thebeywuingor 
to  iiicjiivf  tinie» »  aiiei«ut ; 
aboritciual :  oUl  s  antiquiUeil ; 
olit-f  a^Mtuud ;  uot  tWiiv**! ; 
— tt-  a  riMtt  Viorik ;— u.  prim'- 
itiv«nct»»  i—tjulji*.  pruuu{se'- 
luaK  prtioary :  eo>i><t>tuM)t ; 
piiinor'Uiak,  fii-Kt  ii>  fwdtfr; 
exuiiuK  frcMik  the  begin- 
ning:—».  ori{^nul  vk-nient. 

Priiiu»«!euiture,  Cprt-iihi-g«n'- 
i-tar)».  WM^ior  h«™lui». 

Primrose^  (prhiViA?.)  u.  m 
early  isprukj;  fto\v«r. 

Prir.ce.  (piusH>>  >».  a  lun{;*K 
son  ;  a  ruler ;  a  chief  :  a 
good  fellow  J— «.  prinew'ly, 
noble:  liberal:— /i»».  priu'- 
ceft»:  H.  principaVitiy.  laud. 

Prill  ei  pill,  <  prin's>-{>ak  )  a. 
chief  t  capital ;  cs»o-ntkil ; 
mo»t  iiSkp<M-tmt ;  n.  a  Itead, 
a»  oX  a  ftchoid:  nn«  who 
take»  a  lefuliiii;  part;  n  cap- 
ital sum  on  wfiicl)  iittvr- 
eKt  ix  |Miul ;  in  fair,  tiie  per- 
petrator or  abettor  of  a 
criina  »  —  ml.  priu'eipally, 
chiefly  ;  aliove  all  othera. 

PriacipHa,  (|>ri»-«tp'i-«>  n.pt. 
flrKt  prtaeiplcB ;  a  work. 

PHnciple,  (priu'8i-pl>M.  fun- 
<iaii»e«»tnl  truth  ;  inotive ; 
first  eauKe  ;  tenefc;  rulew 

Print,(  print)  r.  t.  to  laark  by 
iaipreMsiou  ;  ti>  publiiili  ;— 
n.  the  impression  of  typea» 
&c.,  in  general ;  a  copy, 
engraving,  cut,  new  »pi  per, 
Ciifico,  See.  i—itit.  prmt'cr, 
print'ing.ty|K)grapiiy,  ftc.r 
—ii.  pt.  fM-intif,  ettgraviikf^ ; 
printed  cnlicocs  :— a.  ;>«#!■ 
f«/,  m  print  .-«tiiinped  ;  oitt 
o/pri»t^ilovkti  »xliau8tcd 

prior,  (prl'or^rt.  foruktr  i  an- 
tecedent ;  —  ».  head  of  a 
priory  ;—J'em.  priforon^  f— 
N.  pn'ory,  a  cwivent 

Priority.  (priH>r'i-t»>  h.  the 
Ktatc  of  b«in;fin;t,a8time. 

Priam,  (p.i7.m)  a.  a  «»H<1, 
whoiie  hutw  are  dimilar. 
rquaKliandlel  planes,  and 
ridcii  piirullek>(;rams :  a  sol- 
id trian{^btr  ^laas  bar ;— a. 
prisiuut'ic,  m>t>iig  pr»iu$rv 
coloi-s  sejrarated  by  prisms., 

PriHon.  (priz'n)  n.  a  yifH  for 
criukiaals  ;— «.  prfcon'w. 

Pristine,  (pnH'tin)  a.  as  at 
flriit :  ancient «  original. 

Prith>e.(pi  ith'i)  v.  pratf  thee. 


Privacy,  (prfva  si>».  retreat; 
retireiaeut  i  secrecy. 

PrtvMte.  (prrvM)  a.  peculiar 
\it  uttc's  self;  aloue;  itecrct; 
nut  public :  retired  fron» 
obiMM-vatiuii ;— «.  n  cumnwa 
PoUiier  ; — ad.  pri'vately. 

Pritraleer.  (pr«-va-ter')  j».  ft 
]>ri  irate  ship  of  war  «[>nv- 
tuiikNioifectl  tn  take  prixcs;— 
V.  i.  to  erMi»e  for  bimmL 

Privatibu,  <pri-v&'Khun>  n. 
want  of  coinfort4 ;  dcitutu-' 
tii4)  ;  lianUhiu  : — o.  prtv'- 
ative,CdusiHgb>»s,as  bliivd- 
netiH,  which  tlepnve*  vt 
fcijjlit;— M.  alMeocc  of  soine- 
tliin^  usualliy  present  or 
e^sel»tial  ?  in  logic,  deoot- 
iiig  abseuce  of  attuttlity. 

Privet,  (piiv'et)  u.  a  shrubs 

Privilege.  (priv'Klej)  a.  pc> 
culiar  advuiUage :  prerceu- 
tivo  :  a  right  nt>t  general ;— 
V.  t.  to  grout  e]teiupiian«or 
peculiar  ben«>lt»  to  :  —  a. 
privileged,  a*  a  guest,  ete. 

Privy,  (priv'i)  a.  eonKCicns, 
or  knowing  tn  :  admitted 
to  ihe  knowledge  of  8<»iiie- 
thiug  secret  :— «.  a  !U'ft»»- 
sary  houite;  ad.  jjriY'ily,  se- 
cretly:—»».  prh^itjt,.  kl*owh 
edge  implying  euucitrretiee 

Prize,  (prLz>u.  a  reward  ;  a 
naval  enpttrre  t  a  lottery ^- 
».  prixe^gkter,  OBC  who 
fiffhts  or  tf*nv[tf^tii  publicly 
with  his  fiii$s  for  a  vrixe  or 
hvt  :—v.  1. 1»  vnliie  hichly. 

Probabie.<prob'a-bl)M.  Iikc^ 
to  Ik%  or  to  be  trtie  ;  credi- 
ble, but  leaving  roo»n  for 
doubt:— ft.  probflhirity.  np- 
pearanec  of  tntth;  elwnce; 
—ad.  preh'ahly,  perhaps. 

Probate.  (pr&'bat>M.  proof  or 
ofBcial  cwpy  of  a  wul. 

Pt'obation,  (prtr^ia'shun)  a. 
on  trial  :  the  tinte  of  trial ; 
nMMtil  trial  ;  ibovitinte  ;— «. 
pn*baf  ionary,  preparative. 

Probe,  (prfib)  ».  a  siirgeoa's 
iniitrunient ;— i'.  t.  to  try 
with  a  probe ;  to  search. 

Probity,  (prob'i-ti)  n.  virtue; 
uprightness ;  sincerity. 

Problem,  (problem)  n.  mat- 
ter difficult  of  solution ;— «•. 
)>ro6/«ma<'tc«p/,()ue«tionahle 

I^Y>bo)=eii),  (pr6-bo8'iH)  n.  the 
trunk  of  an  elephant.  &c. 

Procedure,  (pr6-sSd' iir)  n. 
conduct  s  action  ;  proccKS. 


Proceed,  (pr«Hi«d'>  v.  i  to 
go  forward;  to  issue;  to  be 
produced :  to  prosecute  t— 
tt.  proceeding. transaction; 
legal  progrctMc  step:  ineas* 
ure;  operatioB:  pi.  acts,  Ac. 

PtrececM.  (pro-sidz')  n.  pZ. 
issues ;  sums  realized. 

Pracesa.  (iMTOs'cs)  a.  gradual 
l>rogre«s  ;  method  ;  oper^ 
ation;ce«rB»of  law;  a  pit)- 
]««tioB  uft  a  bono;  change; 
wprtMvast  began,  a<>f  done. 

ProcettsioH.  ^>r6«ei>h'un)  a. 
train  of  persons  t  raarcli. 

Piocideikce,  tprdsO-dens)  n. 
the  fatting  down  of  some 
organ  ar  part,  as  the  anus, 
«t«ruB,te.:— CI.  procid'uoua. 

Proclakn,  (prdrkbm')  r.  (  to 
deeiare ;  announce  official- 
\\  I— «-.  predaBvi'tion.  of- 
ftciat  pvalk  notieu  :  edict. 

Pkt>ciivKy,  (pr$-kliv'i-ti>  n. 
inclination  ;  uptitudc  ;— a. 
prttcUo'iMtn^  dcsecndiiig. 

Procraiitin  ate.  ( pro-k  ras'ti- 
n«t)v.  (  er  i.  te  defer  :  de- 
lav  x—Kf.  procrastina'tion, 
dHafcerineM  s  Aiclav  ;  pro- 
ert$0'tiuatttr,  a  piitfer-off. 

Procreate.  iprfirki-e<«t;  r.  f.to 
generate ;— «.  nroerca'tlon, 
production  of  young  ;— a. 
pro-'creatfve.  generative  ;— 
».  pro'creator,  a  father. 

IVocrnstenn,  (pro-Xras'ti-an) 
o.  rediieiny  >v  vjoteac*'  to 
strict  cenformity  to  a  inea«- 
vre  or  model,  or*  to  a  rack: 

IVoctnr.  (prok'tcr)  n.  officer 
who  enforce*  oliedicnce  to 
college  regulations.  9x. 

Proewmbent,  (prfi-kum'bent) 
a.  lying  down  ;  trailing. 

l*lroM»re.  (pr«-krtr')  r.  t.  to 
obtain  :  gain  ;  cause  ;  at- 
tract; Ivringefi  f—a.  procnr'- 
able,  obftainnble  :— »«.  p:Y>- 
cura'tioa,  net  or  legal  i»ow- 
er  of  roonngtrig  nni>tner's 
affairs  ;  procnre'ment,  ac- 
quisitioB  :  management; 
ngencv;  procn't'er.  a  pimp; 
a  pander;— /em.  pro  curen. 

Prodigal,  <prod'i-gal)  a.  lav- 
ish: wa»tefol;—».  a  spend- 
thrift: a  Waaler  «f  pmperty, 
veputatioa,  or  health  ;  ad. 
prod'igany,  lavishly  j  —  n. 
prodigal'ity,  prof  ut^ion. 

Prodigious,  (pirO-dij'us)  a. 
very  great;  astonishing:— 
ad.  |Modig'iout»ly,   euorm- 
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1^  mentira  ti^ne  las  piemas  cor- 
tas. — A  lie  has  short  legs. 

L'une  des  marques  de  la  medi- 
ocrity de  I'esprit  est  dc  tcu- 


jours  center, — One  of  the 
marks  of  mediocrity  of  under- 
standing; is  to  be  always  telling 
stories. 
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ously ;— It.  prodig'ioiisneM, 
Amazing  qui'.tity  omize. 

Prodigy,  (prod i-ji)  m-  a  por- 
tent :  wonder  r  monster. 

Pniduce,  (pr<>-du«')  v.  t.  to 
bring  forth  :  bear  ;  yield  ; 
cauHe  :  exiiibU  ;  extimd;— 
na.  proff tKXy  m  fmnti  pro- 
ducts;  pitM'.eeds;  pro<l*tc'cr, 
A  worker,  *c.;--a.  produc'- 
iblc,  tliAt  may  be  made  or 
exhibited:  prorlue'tHe,  able 
to  be  extended  in  length. 

Pnidtict,  (priMl  ukt)  ».  thing 
produced  ;  work  ;  fruits  ; 
effects:  result;  sum. 

Production,  (pro-dtik'shunl 
n.  tltat  which  is  produced 
by  natnre  or  art  ;  fruits  \ 
products ;— a.  productive, 
pruli.le  t  fertile:  ethcicnt; 
V.  pmdue'tivcness,  fertility 

Proem,  (prd'eni)  i».  preface. 

Prof. me,  (pri^lai)')  ce.  irrev- 
erent:  impious  :  impure; 
common  :  secular  ;  —  p.  /. 
to  abufie  anytliing  sacred: 
to  ptit  to  a  wrong  use  ;  to 
debaxe  s— orf.  prolane'ly;— 
MJ«.  profane'iiess,  profan'- 
ity,  impiety  ;  bad  oaths; 
pntfktuu'Uati^  desecmtion. 

Pr<»fcsH,  (pro-fcs')  V.  t.  to  ds- 
clare;  avow;  pretend  or 
confess  skill  in  j-a.  pro- 
fessed', avowed ;  acknowl- 
edged x—ad.  profests'edly  ; 
— It.  profe«s'ion,  open  dec- 
laration ;  vncAtion :  em- 
ployment ;  eolieetivc  Iwdy 
of  persona  cn«n>ged  in  a 
learued  profession,  as  law, 
medicine,  the  ministry  ,ftc.: 
—a.  urofeHS'ionttl,  done  in 
a  business caDacity,ete. ;  <»•/. 
profeao'ionally ;— «.  pittfef^- 
ting,  as  rcligton  ;— m.  pro- 
fesn'or,  a  teacher,  Arti>«t,  or 
scientist  s  chui-ch  member. 

Proflfcr.f prof'er)  r.  t.  to  offe-  ( 
propose  for  acceptance  ;— 
n.  nn  offer ;  a  tender. 

Proficient,  (  pr6-fl«h'ent  )  n. 
one  high  advanced  :  an  ex- 
pert :— a.  competent ;  thor- 
oughly vcnsed ;— n.  proftc'- 
ieney  : — at/,  proflc'icntly. 

Profile,  (prd'fol)  n.  outline ; 
a  nortrait  in  a  side-view. 

Profit,  (profit)  n.  gain  ;  ad- 
vantage; benefit:  reward 
of  bumneoa  or  capital ;  im- 
proroment ;— r.  I.  or  i".  to 
itnpruva  ;    to  bring  good  t 


to  receive  advances  on  cost; 
wffn.Drof'itablL',  lucralive : 
beiienciul ;  pruf'illesH,  not 
gainful ;  —  u%.  pmriting, 
prufit'HbleneKS,  gain  ;  im- 
provement; u</.|irof' itably. 

Pr*)fligacy,  (pn»f'li-ga-«i)  n.  a 
vise-ions  course  of  life. 

ProHigiUe,  (orof  li-gfit)  a.  dii*- 
solute  ;  without  virtue  ;— 
H.  an  abandoned  wretch. 

Profound,  (  rirO-found'  )  a. 
deep;  low:  lowly;  intense; 
obscure  ;  abbtrune  ;  myste- 
rious ;  occult :  intellectual; 
learned;  n.  Bcaoroeenn;an 
abyss  t  —  ad.  profoundly* 
deeply;— Ns.  pro/dund'nw. 
protund'itv,  aa'  depth  oi 
place,  or  of  knowledge. 

Pnjtuse.  (prO-fus')  a.  liberal 
tb  exvetut :  extravagant  :— 
ad.  profuse'ly;  —  ns.  \tn>- 
fuHc'ness,  profu'sion.  rich 
abundance  :  prodigality. 

Progenitor,  (prd-jen'i-ter)  n. 
an  ancestor  ;— «.  prog'eny, 
dCHCendantH ;  human  race. 

Prognosis,  (  prog-nO'sis  )  u. 
foretelling  the  course  of  a 
disease  by  itn  symptoms. 

Prognostic,  (prcq^-nos'tik)  a. 
foreboding;  foreMmwing 
by  signs  or  svmptoms ;— n. 
a  sign;  a  p'resnpe ;- r.  t. 
ppognos'ticate.  to  foretell ; 
—Tw.  prognostica'tion.  fore- 
token or  sign  ;  proqinoarti- 
cntor,  a  weather  pmphet. 

Programme,  (prO'gram)  n.  a 
list  of  pieces.  &c.,  in  a  play, 
or  events  in  a  celebration, 
etc.:  course  of  notion. 

Progresa,  (  prog'rcs  )  n.  im- 
pnivement;  numan  ad- 
vancement ;  course  ;  pnsn- 
age  ;— r.  t.  pi-ogress',  to  go 
forward  :  to  proceed  ;  ln»- 
prove;— H.  projrcss'ion  .reg^ 
ular  avtd  gradual  advance  ; 
changes  of  numbers  or 
magnitudes ;  the  develop- 
ments in  nature  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  forms 
of  life  or  vegetation  :  adjit. 
progres'sional,  or  progren'- 
sive.  moving  on  or  up;  im- 
proving ;  (Iff.  prngres'sively 

Prohibit,  (pr6-hih'!t)  v.  t.  to 
forbid  :  nrevent ;  chock  ; 
— H.  prohibl'tion,  interdict; 
—a.  |>rohib'itive.  also  prO' 
hib'ilortf.  as  a  high  tariff- 

Project,  rprC-jckt)  t^.  i.  to  jut 


out ;  tlirow  out ;  to  fo'in  a 
plan  ;  deviae  ;— «.  ji.u  ject, 
Bclieme  ;  contrivance  ;— ». 
pro^cc'tor,  ori^nator  ; — w. 
projec'tion,  a  jutting  ;  de- 
linoatiun  ;  design  \—a.  pro- 
jectiMQ,  prominent ;  long. 

Projectile,  (pr6-jek'tll)  a.  Im- 
pelling  forward  ;  n.  a  body 
projected;  in  pi.  esp.  those 
acted  on  byeunpowdcr.&c. 

ProleUriap,  (pro-le-tiri-an) 
a.  producing  offspring,  but 
nothing  more;  plebeian  ; 
vulvar ;  n.  proleta'riat,pix>- 
letatrc',  the  lowest  class. 

Prolific,  (prd-fifik)  a.  fruit- 
ful ;  productive  '.—ad.  pro- 
lif 'teal  ly :— iw,  prolifie»e.v, 
excessive  fertility ;  prolifi- 
cu'tiou,  generation  of  an- 
iinalM.  plantfi,  etc.;  — a. 
proUreroux,  as  a  super- 
abundance of  flower  buds, 
or  leaves  producing  buds. 

Prolix,  (prd-liks')  a.  long;  te- 
dious;  u.  prolixity ;  m/. /)/•©- 
liafly,  minutely ;  diffusely. 

Prologue,  (pi-6'log>n.  picfucc 
to  a  play ;  proem ;  v.<. begin. 

Protonc.  f  prft-long')  r.  <.  t » 
lengthen  :  to  postpone  :— 
n.  prolonga'tion,  delav.  &c. 

Promenade,  (prom-e-nad)  n. 
a  walk  for  amusement  :— 
V.  t.  to  exercise :  show  off. 

Prominent,  (prom'i-nenl)  a. 
projecting ;  conspicuous : 
chief;  eminent;  aeL  prom'- 
inently ;— n.    prominence. 

Promiscuous.  (  prd-mis'kA- 
us)  a.  mi^ed;  indiscrimi- 
nate x—ad.  proinis'cuonsly. 

Promise,  (prom'is;  n.  a  dec- 
laration M-hich  binds  the 
maker;  expoctntion  :— i*.  t. 
to  engage  ;  to  assure :  to 
give  hopes  ;  —  a.  promls- 
so!-y.  contnining  a  promise, 
asn  note  of  hand;  a.  prom*- 
ising,  prosperouH;  hopeful. 

Promontorv,  (prom'on-ter-i) 
N.  a  headland  :  a  cape. 

Promote.  (pra-TYrtf)  v.  t.  to 
forward  ;  to  encourage  ;  to 
raise  to  a  higher  position  t 
a.  promo'tive  ;  n*.  promo' 
ter,  aider;  proino'tion,  ad- 
vancement ;  preferment. 

Prompt,  (prompt)  a.  ready  ; 
quick:  cheerful : —arf. 
pron:  pt'ly ;  n*.  p  rompt'n  ess, 
promptitude,  alncnty  ;  de- 
cision ;  readiness  :— r.  t.  to 
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Longissixnus  diescito  eonditur. — 
The  longest  day  soon  comes  to 
an  end. — Pliny  thk  younger. 

Love  all,  trust  a  few.    Do  wrong 


to  none.  (All's  Well  That  Ends 
Well). — Shakespeare. 

Le  petit  gsin  remplit  la  bourse. 

Light  gains  make  a  heavy  purse. 
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Incite  to  nctJoa:  to  augsett, 
as  word*  to  a  speaker  ;— «. 
prompter: — *i,  promittxHo, 
ft  Ht>KSe>ting  :  an  auiuoui- 
tion.  lu  or  conscience. 

Froiuiilgate,  (piA-Diul'gAt)  v. 
t.  to  puhiuh;  to  aprcad 
abroad :— 114.  pxomul|;a'tor, 
jno'iuUiier,  (jer)  a  pro- 
clainicr  ;  jirumulga '  tion, 
open  declaritioii;  teaching. 

Prone/prdn)  a.dispoaed:  iu- 
clined  ;  liable  ;  with  fee* 
downward;— ».  prone'neaa. 

Prong,  (prong;  n.  fork  tine. 

Pionoun,  (pro'nounj  n.  «ub< 
atitute  for  a  noun;— «.  pro- 
ncin'ina),  a$  a  pronoun. 

Pi-onuunce,(p'-6-noiini')  r.  t. 
to  ppeak  ;  utter  fonnally  ; 
declare  a  verdict  ;—a<(;«. 
pi-onnunc'able,  able  to  tie 
•Dokcn ;  pronounced',  cnv 
pliatic ;  pronnunc'ing,  re« 
kpellingphonetic  il]y;uttcr- 
iiig  ;  giving  tlic  true  ac- 
cent ;  —  n.  pronnnciji'tiou, 
act  or  mode  of  uttentnce. 

Proof,  (proof)  n.  tri:il ;  test  { 
ex|>erinicnt  ;  demonatra- 
tion  :  full  evidence  :  finn- 
neaa  of  mind :  a  certain 
strength  of  alcoholiu  apir- 
it«;  reviae  of  type;— a  tlrm 
in  reaiytiiig  ;— a.  proof'lew, 
wanting  evidence  or  biisia. 

Prop,  (prop)  n.  atay  :  thnt  on 
wnic)i  a  Dody  reats ;  aup^ 
port ;— V.  t.  to  sustain. 

Propuf^ndiani,  (  prop  •  %• 
gHna'iam)  n.  a  busy  aowing 
of  tenets  and  opinions. 

Fropttgate,  (p'-ojra-^it)  i».  «. 
to  pri>duce :  to  multiply,  as 
pbints.  by  ah<>«)ts,  layers, 
l:c.;eztend  the  knowledge 
of  ;—v.  i.  to  be  muUipHed  t 
have  young ;— m.  prop'aga- 
tor ;— la.  prop'agtiting,  dif- 
fusion :  propaga'tion,  con- 
tinuance :  increase :  prop'- 
agahle.  that  can  be  spread. 

Propel,  (pift-pel';  v.  t.  to 
drive  forward;— a.  propnl'- 
sive,  moving:— MS.  propeK- 
tr.  a  steamboat,  or  a  ncrcto 
used  under  the  rear  of  it 
for  motive  power  t  proput- 
•ion,  a  forcing  onward. 

Propensity,  (pr6-pens'i-ti)  n. 
Inclination  ;  temper. 

Proper,  (prop'cr)  a.  one's 
•wn  ;  fit;  just  t  correct ;  be- 
coQiinff  I— a^f.  prop'erlj. 


Property,  (prop'er-ti>  «.  in- 
herent quality  lone^a  own  I 
ownership :  an  estate. 

Prof-htcy,  (prof'e-si;  n.  pre- 
diction i—jA.  books  of  the 
Old  Test.  J— r.  (.  or  i.  proph- 
esy', to  foretell :  to  preach  t 
— fu.  proph'eayiog,  proph'- 
et ;— /em.  proph'eteas  :— a. 
prophefic,  foreseeing  or 
loretelling  events  (with  o/^) 

Prophy  luetic,  (prof-i-lak'tik) 
a.  or  n.  a  preservative. 

PropiDquity.(piO-pin'kwi-ti) 
n.  proximity  ;  relatiunKhip. 

Propitiate,  (i>r6-pish'i-*tp  v. 
L  to  conciliate  i— r.  i.  to 
atone;  ta.  propi'tintor,  pro- 
pitia'tioQ,  an  appeaiting  i 
atonement  \—adjt.  propit'- 
iabie.  appeasable  :  propif- 
iatory,  expiatory  ;  —  ii.  a 
mei<y  seat;— a.propif  inted 

PiopitiouH,  (pro-pish'uH)  a. 
favorable;  p:oniising;mer^ 
cif  ul ;  kind  ; — ud.  propi'* 
tiouslv;  n.  prnpi'tiousncss. 

Pntimrtion.  fpsd-pdr'shun)  u. 
comparative  relation ;  equal 
or  just  sliftre  ;  symmctiy  : 
mutual  fitness  of  parts:— 
r.  t.  to  adjust  parts  to  each 
other  x—adit.  prnpitr'tion- 
able,  suitable:  propor'tinn- 
ate.  with  equal  nnd  fairad- 

Juatment :  propor'tionnl. 
luly  divided  or  arranged  ; 
^— MS.  a  ntmiber.  *c..  with 
the  same  ratio:  jiro/iortioH' 
ality,  profor'twnabUnat.*. 
correspondence  of  parts  ; 
adaptation  or  just  relation 
of  thintrs;  a(/rj«.pr«>por'tion- 
ably.  f.tly  «  propor'tion(;i"e- 
Iy)ally.  in  n  at-itcd  degree. 

Piopoaal,  (nid-pdz'nl)  n.  of- 
fer :  a  srheine  or  design. 

Propose,  (p'6-pftz')  r.  t.  to 
offer  forconaidemtinn.ftc: 
— r.  i.  to  offer  one's  self 
in  marrisjie  : — n.  proposi'- 
tion,  proposal  ;  an  offer  of 
terms  :  in  rhet.^  anything 
stated  as  a  subject,  as  in 
the  first  partof  adifConrse, 
Ac;  in  ffram.  and  Ingic,  a 
sentence  which  affirms  or 
denies  something:  in  math. 
a  theorem  or  problem :— a. 
proposit'ional.  tentative. 

Propound,  (prft-pound')  r.  I. 
to  propose  ;  exnibit;  offer. 

Proprietor.  (prO-pri'e-tor)  n. 
the  cxcloaivc  or  rightful 


owner  :— a.  or  n.  propri'- 
rights  of  ownershio. 
y,  (prO-prle-ti) 
right  conduct. 


etary,  rights  of  owners! 
Propriety,  (prO-prI  e-ti)  «.  flt- 


Proro([ue,  (pr6-rdg')  t>.  f.  to 
continue  from  session  to 
session  :— h.  proroga'tion. 

Proscenium,  (pr6Hie'ni-um; 
u.  front  stage  in  tlieaters. 

Proscribe,  (pi 6  skrlb';  r.  t.to 
denounce;  to  interdict:— n. 
DiXMcrip'tion,  condemns 
tion  ;  utter  rejection. 

Prove.  (piAz)  n.  all  wHtings 
not  in  verae;— «.  not  poeti- 
a\l  :  plain  t  dull  :— r.  t.  to 
speak  or  write  tediously;- 
ai/jM,  pros&'ic.  p:d»'y.lik» 
dull  prose  :  uninteresting: 
ad.  pros'ily  t—n.  pros'ineKs; 
a.,  »i.  proti'itiff,  tedious  talk. 

Proi-ecute,  (pros'4-kiit)  r.  t. 
to  pursue  bv  Inw  ;  to  con- 
tinue, as  a  labor  :— ns.  pros- 
ecu'tion,  prosecu'tor. 

PioBclyte,  (pioft'e-Ut)  n-  a 
convert  :— n.  pro^tlyt'isnl. 

Prosody,  (pros'd-di)    ».   the 

Eart  of  gmmmar  which 
eats  iM  qnf.ntity.  recent, 
and  Inwa  ol  veraiiieation. 
Proaopnpccia.  (proa-o-po-pi'- 
ya)  n.  personiPestion  of 
inanimate  objects. 
Proapect,  (pros'pekt)  n.  a 
view  ;  a  scene  :  hope  :  ex- 

Fipctation:— a.  proapect'ive, 
ixture:  diatant;  estimated, 
as  profit:— m/.  prospect'ive- 
\y  :—n.  proapec'tion.  a  pro- 
viding for  the  future. 

Prosprctns,  (p!0-spek'tua)n. 
plan  of  a  book,  play,  he. 

Prosper,  (pros' per)  v.  t.  or  t. 
to  thrive  :  to  make  fortu- 
nate or  happy:  a.  proa'per- 
otiB,  succcasfuh  hn:ky;— M. 
proaper'itv.  good  fortune. 

Proatitute,  '(pros'ti-t(it).».  t. 
to  debase  ;  to  devote  to  any 
improper  purpose  :  —  a.  vi- 
cious for  hi:«;  sohl  to  vleei 
— n.  a  vile  woman  or  hiit- 
linir:— 11.  prostitution. com- 
mon lewdneas  t  infanioua 
misuse  of  mental  powers  i 
— n.  pros'titOtor.  a  detmaer. 

Proatrote,  (pros't-it)  n.  Iving 
at  length  ;  bent  in  adora- 
tion;—<«/.  overthrown  :— r. 
(.  to  fall  flat  s  to  sink  total- 
ly ;— n.  prostra'tion.  a  fall- 
ing ;  exhaustion,  physical 
or  mental  { dejection  t  loss. 
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jL«4  ftb^n*9  <fK  UMynn  t4>rt,— 
U^Mur  (MJMiiM  (f$]Uu{U€  voluU- 


tor  ansusaqais. — ^Time  steals 
00  and  escapes  us,  like  the 
f wift  nrcr  that  glides  on  with 
rapid  stream. — Ovid. 
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tinit,,hit  thjiU»*  tU0li*»,  *« 
»«,vM   n^nt  ,  Ut  itfhiiii  I  In 

IM    *<l    »•/    Im««ii«    iU'iuUlf  I 

III. nil,  *i    .     /».  »»    |Molt'||<'»>  , 

!•«  «Im|i.M  «  »ltl<MI  t  •.(•|*l>l 
iiiitLtlly  l.i  t  |ift|MWMa  Itiifil 
)U  |lll|>l<killii«|  1)1  Mt  lllnHIIMt 
(I  M)\  tu  (imIiI  V  lliafltiiMlii' 
¥\  Mt  )«>>mI  fiiMtlul  lliii  liiilt' 
t«tlVMt>*)tl  Ml  M  M*i|«,  Aki<  I 
It      IMMltvt,    *     l^ilMvil    iir 

Ntttftnl  fill)  DIM  tut)  iif  iIIk- 
»>u^t  itUvklnlinit  liy  •  }\\i\is- 
}f  t<f  itti  ttti|>tjii  tir  ut<«t'- 

\¥\i\\\\  \\\*\9  t«t  UWx  •«  |tMl- 
UrtK  M«itt,  l^»t>U>tutt  tl«M>Ur< 

ftt.itl.    ttl«»Pt|lt      H    |M»>l»»l' 
«»t    )|tlltt<tu<l«kl,«l«  «  MOlU 
|*t\'»»»iHtt»lt.H»,     t»M«<l  ••  tRtl^ 

•  ttll.      »l,  Ju,.U^«*»tl 

«i«-^U»l<t  ««t  «tS  t«>*l    MUtfttt 

^^^,vU  K.u,  ,U,s,.  ,^  \  .», 
♦«\W    *V*     s>^'*     s  t    yv'    .'S 
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PSEUDOU  Y  Jl 


Ui  ttirii*t  or  ftiUnd  out  v— 
n,  iin<%iH»Um,  tit*  ttt  of 

twilling iir  liafiirlnifoiith*- 
yi.tiA  lM»ti»i<J«  i-a,  itfotm'- 
Hv«,  lMi|(«illug  f»rwiir(i. 

IHi»l  H    u  |)rrmiiii«n(«  i    a 

ii«»«lllit|/i    II.  inuluU'ernnt. 

l*MM»»l,(|iM.iii|)(r/»«i/i.nri»ii«r. 

rr  I  #«/'*»/.  jnund»»fl  A. 
iiivlttK  iM'trrfiMBtn  uvU-m' 
li'i'Mi  I  haughty  I  OHttiita. 
liiiMN  I  n-f.  |iroii(1'ly  t— N. 
fiutiiii'  jirth,  ■  growtit  or 
iik«<i«i«ioit<'«  til  n  wound. 

|»n.vii,  (|M«<»v>  I'.  I.  (ir  *.  to 
liv  t  Mi'tTiHln  hy  niiwrl' 
iitriili  wtWy  hy  Nigmntnl 
01  I'vlili-iH'ri  f«|i«iiUiicoor 
•ufluii  liiritoiiti  Im*  uliowni 
imiiMi  <i.  iirov'nMr.dt^ition* 
alitililn  I  -ti.  infivnlilrtttiM. 

I'luki'utler,  (p  ovVi»-«l«i)  N. 
tlt,v  itxxt  flit*  l>tfn«lH,aa  hny. 

I*ru\nl»,  uti'uv'tstlt)  M.  «  by- 
wouli  n  THittUtni' •lutcncpi 
iit«vvt»ni-  «».  |)»«>vvrl>  IhI, 
mt^ioly   HM>k«»n   i»f  t  mpIU 

rii«x  «>»»«.  (|MAv\.r>  i>.  t.  to 

pi^M'ttt'^i  l«'v|MU-»i  mpplvi 
««    |M\n  ivV»t.    k»oM»r 

l*\>»\  t.|«'»»\'»\  tt»'>'x  tnlrn»>  w. 

^»v^^^  \M«x>  t.v  h.^  crrv 
tUiv<,     ,»    |*>>»Mvt«>n  t>  »K  hv 

•  i»  ,  x^  %  -^S  %  ^f^"  »*>  >.  •» 
■*.>  V    -»  ;♦l^..^^  >*.'^       ■*  -l  >  <.v 


•sHtc  I  to  offend  t  rooM  i 
•nifrr  t-^it'ljf.  prorok'inf. 
pmvoe'Btire,  rivincAiinnj- 
■nr*  I  cxcittntr  <  «t>mulat- 
ingt—iu.  imiVfie'NttTC.proT- 
ocK'tion,  incitement :  of- 
fbneoi  emuijemtion:  >>purt 
afl.  provokinsly.  ineinnp- 
lyi  H.  provok'er,  insti^ntur. 

Priivoet,  (prfT'flikt)  m  a  chief. 

Prow,  (prow)  n.  ihip't  front. 

IVowens,  (prow'c»)  n.  brav- 
fry  (  VAlor  :  boUineM. 

ProwK  (pi owl)  r.  i.  to  rore 
for  tirry ;  to  unvak  nhout  oi 
tni*(l(U«  I--H.  pniwl'er. 

Prrixiiimte,  (prokN'i-mit)  o. 
itPkt  I  tmmcdinte  i  clonclr 
coitiircted  s  —  atl.  p'ox  \- 
iimlcly  I  —  n.  proximity, 
clime  iippronch  i  nenrncM. 

Prnxiiiio,  (prokn'i-niA)  m.  in 
tlio  next  vionth,  nfc](aptox. 

Proxy,  (pnika'i)  n.  asubftti- 
tute,  or  the  writinK  that 
rut  power*  him  to  act. 

Prude.  (pn>«l)  ».  n  w«man  of 
affrele<l  mude«ty  j—n.priid*- 
er>'  t— n.  priulinh.  coy. 

Prudent.  <|»ri>  dent)  a.  e«u- 
ti«<n»  to  avoid  hnnn  :  wi«e; 
di»c>x*et  t  frngal  t— oW.  p'u- 
dent  ly  j  —  a.  pnidential, 
dictated  hy  forethoo^it;— 
n*^  prn"dcnre.  mwMlom  ap- 
pl»r<l  tt>  practice  :  thrift  : 
f>itt.f  iotsmr,  ( priki'din )  /V. 
a  Tf^'tdcnt  or  diwrt^t  in^n. 

Prwnc.  (pn>»>>».  drird  plum: 
— r-  t.  to  trim  ;  to  eat  off 
h^t>chf«  :  d»rc«t  of  any. 
thiu  p  »«i»cr<!iK»«»»,ra  worvls; 
"  %«  pruu  <f*.  pnin  inif. 

Ptvenrl.*  (tv  k  \  tp-ii.i'cra) 
»»-  a  rtr\>?»|:  wixvVn  «*u5. 

Prtjrwtit.  vr*"-i^ »-♦«*»«-  w»- 
•«»y  witV  sJc^re  :^ — «,  pcn*- 
r*yne»v  iv'^'ni  c^r»c«itT; 
lk?w  t»»ly«:  »•  \  fir«'n*«t'T, 

•re  r«*'  N">  U*,?  w>e^  « 

--*   r-J  ••»3f.  L 
^*>V\*«J''    *.  8  ij*;^^ — 9i- 
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Levi  fit  quod  bene  feitur  onus.  [ 
That  load  becomes  light  which  is 

cheerfully  bome. — Ovid, 
Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves 


unknown. — Milton.  (Satan's 
taunt  to  the  angels  Ilhuriel  and 
Zephon  in  Paradise). 
Consider  the  end. — Chilo. 
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FUWCTTJBE 


Pihflw.(iihaw)  ex.  expretsinf 
contempt  or  dislike. 

Psychical,  (sfkik-al)  a.  per- 
tkinini;  to  the  eoul  or  mind; 
n.  fifif'che,  spirit ;  breath. 

Psychol««y,  (  sl-kol'o-ji )  n. 
science  uf  the  mind  or  its 
faculties;  -m. pnyclioloz'ici 
— H.  pfychoi'ogitt.  a  ^tuUcnt 
of  iiietaphyiiicB  or  mind. 

Ptyalisiii.  Cti'n-iizni)  m.  «n 
exeussive  flo«v  oi  saliva. 

Puberty.  (pu'ber-ti>  u.  ripe 
age  in  the  Bcxcs;-a.pul>eau'- 
ent,  iii  hot.  or  tool.,  covered 
witii  soft,  short  hair;— n. 
pubeM'eiice,  sexual  dcvcl- 
onmeut;  d»vvn  on  plants. 

Putilic,  (pub'lik)  a.  pertain- 
ing to  a  community  ;  gen- 
eral ;  notorious ;— n.  the 
bmly  of  a  people  ;  people 
indefinitely  ;— U'A  piib'Iic- 
ly.  openly  i—na.  pnblic'ity, 
general  cxponurc  ;  notori- 
ety :  pitblica'tion,  a  mak- 
ing public,  or  pi  inting  and 
sending  forth  to  the  world, 
as  a  liook  or  newspaper  ; 
puh'lis/ter,  one  who  spre.ida 
news,  tacts.  Ac.:  a  profes- 
sional book-maker,  etc.;— 
V.  t.  pwi'luh,  to  divnl;;c : 
announce  ;  printlind  offer 
forsale:  nut  in  circntntiont 
ii.u./ni'>'/i^//^,udvertisin^; 
noting  a  houiie  en^JigwI  in 
book-niukiug.  Ac:  jmhlic- 
tftiriOt*/,  enterprifing-  con- 
sulting,puUlic  intoresti;. 

Publican.  (pul/li-k>in)  n.  an 
innkeeper  :  tax  collector. 

Publicist.  (pub'li-niMt )  m.  a 
writer  on  tlie  lawn  of  n*- 
tions.  or  public  rights. 

Puce,  (pui>)a.dttrk  brown. 

Puck,  (puk)  M.  miiichievoiM 
sprite :  celebrated  fairy. 

Pncker.Cpuk'er)  *».  t.  to  plait  i 
fold  :— M.  a  wrinkle  :  folds. 

Padding,  (puding^  n.  food 
made  of  flour,  milk,  eggs. 

Paddle,  (pudi)  fi.  a  pool  of 
muddy  water  ;  a  niixtu--e 
of  clay  and  sand  ;— r.  t.  to 
make  impervious  to  water 
with  clny  ;  to  convert  cast- 
iron  into  wrought  iron  ;— 
n$.  piidd'ler.  nudd'ling. 

pMerii«,(pu'er.lb  «•  childish? 
siKy  ;— n.  puerility,  folly. 

Pue-peral,  (pu-ei-'per-al)  a. 
relating  to  childbirth,  etc. 

Puff,  (puf ) '«.  siiddea  blast  of 


wind  or  forcible  breath  ;  a 
gust  or  whiff:  a  fungous 
ball  :  anything  light  and 
porous  or  filled  with  air ; 
light  pastry  :  exaggerated 
praise ;— h  puffery,  ful- 
some eulogy ;— a.  jiuffettt 
inflated  ;  puff'y.  spongy  i 
tumid  :  bomlNutic  ;  -^  <td. 
puffinplv  ^-n.  pufTer.  a 
writer  of  puffs  ;— r.  t.  or  i. 
to  swell  or  blow  ;  to  pant ; 
to  pruise  vninly  or  unduly. 

Pug,  (pug)  n.  monkey  ;  dog; 
a.puo-HOftd^  as  a  monkey^. 

Pi:gh,  (i»o6)  ex.  a  word  of 
contempt  or  difdain. 

PugiliMiii,  (  pu'iil-izm  )  m.  a 
lighting  with  tne  fists ;  pv^- 


gtiist.  boxer:— a.  pu'giHstic. 

Pugnncious.  (pug-n&'»hu8)a. 
inclined  to  fignt ;  combat- 
ive ;— «.  pugnne'itr,  qoar- 
rclsome  propensities. 

Puisne,  (pu'nna.  inferior. 

Puiss-.int,  (pu'isi-flnt)  a.  now- 
erful ;  misrhty  ;  forcible;— 
n.  pu'isnnnce,  strength. 

Puke,  (piik)  M..W.  i.  to  vomit 

Pulchritude.  (pallcrl-tQd)  n. 
moral  l»oiiuty  ;  grace,  etc. 

Pule,  (pul)  t*.  t.  to  whine^-a. 
pM'liu'/,  whimpering:  R.  cry 

Pull,  (pul)  V.  t.  to  pluck  ;  to 
draw  :— n.  earnest  work  j— 
n.  pnltback.  hindrance. 

Pullet,  (pul'el)  n.  a  chicken. 

Pulley,  (pul'i)  w.  a  small 
wheel  for  a  running  cord. 

Pulmonary,  (purmon-er-i)a. 
affecting  the  lungs  :— <i.  or 
n.  pidnion'ic.  a  medicine ; 
acon>^umptive  perM>n. 

Pulp,  (ptdp)  M.  the  soft  part 
of  fruit :  any  soft  mass  ; 
marrow 
ous. 


ted  desk  for  a  prencher  ;— 
a.  noting  the  ministry. 

Pulsate,(puri>at)  v.i.  to  throb, 
a»  nn  artery  :—tul}t.  pnl'sa- 
tilcpul'sftttye,  throbbing;— 
n».  puli«'tion, motion  of  the 
heart  ;  vibration  ;  pul^e,  a 
throb:  current  of  the  blood; 
seeds  in  pods,  as  peas  or 
beans:— <i.  pulseiess,  still. 

Pulverise,  (pul'ver-lr)  r.  t, 
to  reduce  to  dust  or  fln« 
powder;-'n.pu1verlKationt 
fuljn.  pnl'verable.  reduci- 
ble to  dust ;    pul'verous. 


pvlver'uJent,  powdery  >-n 
jvt(/rer'nfenre,abund«ne9i  I 
dust  ;  M.  fvtrerizer,t.  mU 
or  9uartx  ernyher. 

Pidvinate,  (pul'vi-nit)  a.  io 
hot.,  pillow-f  haped  ;  -nrch., 
swelled  in  any  part  ;— n. 
ptdci'uwM^  an  enlnrzement 
on  a  stem  near  the  knt  ;— 
H.pl.  pvbnTIi,  Nnekcrs  on 
the  feet  of  inbccts.  which  en- 
able them  to  walk  on  walls. 

Ptima,^pu'ma>  n.  a  rapacious, 
leonine  Am.  i^nadniped. 

Fimjice,  (pn'mts)  ».  a  hard, 
light,  volcanic  mineral;— a. 
pnmict/'ovi,  porous,  as  lava- 
Pump.  (puni{0  N.  an  engine 
to  raise  fluids ;  a 
thin  shoe  ;— r.  i. 
or  (.  to  work  a 
pnmp ;  to  t«\*t 
water  by  pump- 
ing: to  extract  se- 
crets; H.  pump'er 

Pumpkin,  (panip'- 
kin)  N.  a  plant 
and  its  fruit.         

Pun,  (pun)  n.  play  npon 
words  similar  hi  sound  but 
diverse  in  meaning  :— r.  i. 
toquibble;try  tobefunny: 
n.  pnn'ster,  a' verbal  joker. 

Punch.(puosh)  o.a  perforat- 
ing tool  I  a  blow  :  Hquor 
made  of  spirit,  wuter.  sugar, 
lemon-jmee.    and    spices: 

Suppet !  buff  Of  >n  :— w.  t.  to 
I  rust  :  to  perforate  x—n. 
Sunch'inel'Io.  a  Hfle  of  en- 
earment :  flgnre  of  a  pup- 
pet- show  I  a.  pttuehp,  fat 

Puncheon,  (punsh'un)  n.  a 
tool  i  a  cask  of  84  trollona. 

Punctilio,  (  pungk-til'i-d  ;  m. 
a  nire  point  in  behavior. 

Punctilious.  (piingk-til'Tua) 
a.  exnct  in  forms  of  behav- 
ior, &c.;  nice  to  excess:— 
a<t.  punctil'ioualy:M.punc- 
til'lousn  ess.  great  foimality 

Punctual.  (  pungk'ti'i-al )  a. 
exact ;  stiict  in  keeping 
time  or  appointments; 
scrupulous  ;  —  ad.  punc'- 
tnally ;— n.  punctu»rity. 

Punctuate,  (pnngk*til-4t)  v. 
f.  to  mark  with  paus«sw<ii. 

{>unetu«nion,  act  of  dtvid- 
nft  sentences  br  stops. 
Puncture,  (pungk'tflr)  n.  a 
small  hole  ;  perforation  :— 
V.  f .  to  prick  w  ith  a  poiikt ; 
a.  putttrtmu,  in  lot,  dotted. 
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Mas  vale  rodear  que  &o  ahogar. 
Better  go  about  than  (all  into  the 

ditch. 
Mucho  en  el  suelo,  poco  en  el 


cielo.— Much  on  earth,  little 
in  Heaven. 
Male  partum  male  disperit. — ^Ill- 
gotten  is  ill-spent. — Plautus* 


PirVBIT 


PTSAXn) 


FunditUpun'dit)  n.  •  scholar. 
Punsent,  ( pun'Jent)  a.  »harp) 

acrid  ;  keen  :  itarcastic ;— m. 

pun'xencj:  n</.pun'tfentljr. 
Punic,  (piVnik)  a.  faith  lens. 
Puni«h.  (punish)  v.  t.  to'in> 

flict  |iain  few  an  o(TenK«:  to 

chastise;  atljt.  uun'isliabie, 

tmnilive.  wortliy  of, or  in- 
hctinie a  oen alty :— m.  pun'- 
ishiiient.  inflic  ion  of  paui. 

Puiika.  (punic'ka>N.  a  gigan- 
tic f«n  suspended  in  a  room 

Punt,  (punt;  m.  a  ferry-bout. 

Puny.(uu'ni)  [camp,  pu'nier; 
$niterl.  pn'uieiitj  u.  little  ; 
vreiik:  pettyt  m.  pu'nines)i. 

Pup.  (pup)  H.  a  yuunj  d«)K  '• 
— «.  pupp'y.  a  whelp :  a 
conceited  luiin  ;— n.  pupp'- 


JihWU  extreme  meanness. 
I>a.  (napn)  n.s  chrysalis. 
Pupil,  (pupil)  H.  a  schoUri 


the  apptt  of  the  eye  :~ 
pu'ptiaj^e.  stutc  of  oeinir  a 
ward,  a  pupil,  or  under 
age ;  -a.  pu'iiilury.  pert.  to. 

Puppet,  (pup'ct)  N.  wooden 
iinngre  in  a  show  ;  one  who 
IS  the  mere  tool  of  anotlier; 
jmpttet-fhoic,  a  mock  play. 

Pur.  (pur)  V.  1.  to  murmur  as 
a  cat ;— w.  (also  purring)  a 
lew  .sound  made  by  cats. 

Purhlind,(pur'blind)a.  near- 
siglited  :■  mentally  obtuse. 

PurotiKKP,  (pur'cliHM)  r. /.  to 
bii)'  or  pi-ooiirc :— «.  a  buy- 
ing  :  thin/  bought ;  itower 
of  a  lever  ;— n.  pur'cliascr, 
one  who  buys  at  a  pnce. 

Pur*.',  (par)  a.  [cotnii.  pur'er ; 
mferl.  purest]  clear :  un- 
polluted ;  holy  t  without 
guilt,  detilcment.  or  mix- 
ta re:  real :  chunte;  modpsti 
mere  ;  that  and  that  only  ; 
—nd.  purely,  solely  {  to- 
tally :— M*.  pure'ness.  pur*- 
Ity.  innocence  j  cletmuess. 

Pur^tive.  (  pur'gft-tiv  )  a. 
cloanning  :-«.  a  cathartic  t 
jwrga'tiou,  a  justiflcntinn. 

Piia'atory.  (piiriri-tor-i)  n.  a 
place  where  souls  arc  tned 

Purge,  (purl)  v.  /.to  cleuiiscj 
pu.-ify  :  clear  from  guilt ; 
clanfy  ;  to  physic  :— n.  a 
dose  :  purg'inir.  a  cleanng. 

Pimfy.  (piir'i-fl)  v.  t.  or  i.  to 
cleanse:  reRnci  grow  clear; 
nt.  pur'lfler,  anything  that 
improves :  punflea'tion,  a 
cleansing :— a.  pu'rifying. 


PuriaU(piir'ist)  n.  one  nice  in 
the  choice  of  words;  pietist. 

Puritan,  (  pur'i-tan  )  a.  an 
carlv  settler  of  New  Eng- 
tanil,  who  came  over  in  th« 
Mioijpower,  to  worship  God 
uihiNown  way  ;— a.  pun- 
tan'ic.  rigid  m  morals.  &C( 
esbict ;— M.  pur'it;iiii»in. 

Put  I,  (purl)  r.  t.  to  flow  with 
a  gentle  noue:  n.  soft  mur- 
mur of  a  stream ;  eddy  t 
ripple;  lace;— m.  oro.  purl'- 
ing,  lippling  :  curling. 

Purhcu.(pur'ni)  N.  inclosuret 
environs:  dii^tnct  i  suburb. 

Purline,  (|ier'lin)  ».  a  brace. 

Purknn,  (pur-loin')  i?.  t.  to 
steal ;  to  plagiarize  <  —  n. 
purUiin'rr,  a  Mieak  thief. 

Purule.  (puKpl)  »i.  dark'red 
color  ;  rulie  of  honor  :— n. 
red  tinged  with  blue:  hvid: 
H.  j/ui-'/'tva,  (met/.)  scur>*y. 

Pur|H)rt,  (pur'pOrt)  a.  mean- 
ing ;  tendency  ;— r.  i.  to 
mean :  inteiul:  tend  to  show 

Purpose.  (pur'pdK)  n.  aim  t 
intention  ;  effect :— r.  t.  to 
intend  i—a.  pur'poaed.  in- 
tended; a</.  pur'posely.  de- 
signedly :— o.  purposeless, 
aimless  ;  shiftless  :  useless. 

Pu'se.  (purs-)  n.  a  sum  of 
money ;  a  small  money- 
b;ig  \—v.  t.  to  contract  or 
purM  up,  as  the  lips :— n. 
/funr-^irotM/.  insolent;  nch. 

Pu'i>er.(purB'er)  m.  nn  ofltcer 
on  board  of  a  ship. 

Punmiuce.  (pur-si'rnns)  n.  a 
following:  consequence  :— 
a.  purKU'ant.  ag^ceiible  to  : 
by  reason  of :— r.f.  pursue', 
cnase  ;  seek  :  imitate  ;  con- 
tinue ;  prosecute  ;— r.  i.  go 
nn  :  nroceed  in;M.  pursu'er 

Pursuit,  (pur-sfif)  n.  occupa- 
tion ;  following  or  going 
after  ;  ende.ivortojcnin. 

Pursy,  (purs'i)  a.  fat  and 
short  ;  short-breathed. 

Purtennnco.  (pur'te-naus)  ti. 
that  whicli  belongs  to  any- 
thing ;  an  anunars  pluck. 

Purvey.  (pur-vA)  v  t.  to  pro- 
vide witn  eonvcnienecs  or 
f  ihkI  !— a.  purvey 'once  ;— n. 
fwriri/'or,  a  provider  of 
vietuRls  :  procurer;  pimp. 

Purview,  (per'vu)  n.  scope, 
•a  of  a^tntllte:  re  n;re:  reach 

Pus.  (pus)»i.  white  matterof 
a  sore  t  —  ns.   piis'tule.   a 


small  pimple  :  pu'mlenee, 
pus:—a.  purulent,  as  sores. 

Push,  (push)  r.  f.  to  urge  ; 
impel ;— r.  t.  to  make  an 
effort ;  press  ajninst :— n. 
an  un.'ing:thnist:  iinpulset 
effort;  exigence;— n.  push'- 
ing,cnterprising:  vigonms. 

Pusillanimous,  (pri-sil-un'i- 
mus)  a.  mean-spirited  ; 
cowardly  i—ad.  pnsillan'* 
imously;  n.  pusillannn'ity. 

Puss,  (pus)  M.  ae:it  :  a  hare  ; 
—<hht.  nuss'y.— /'mj»-»m-o- 
eorner,  child's  parlor  game. 

Put.  (put)  V.  t.  to  lay  ;  set  ; 

f>lnce;  bring;  o/Ter:  oblige; 
ncite:  add;  propose:— m.  a 
stocK-bntker's  privilege  or 
Uuie  price.— 7*11/  to  it,  to  be 
pushed  hard  i  put  to,  refer 
to  ;  jmt  ttp,  save  i  put  forth, 
exert:  ;>if/  iw.  seek  a  harbor; 
pHt  in  practice,  use  :  exer- 
cise :  put  on.  wear  :  assume 
for  a  purpose  ;  pvt  over  or 
off.  defer :  delay  i  pnt  out. 
expel :  extinguish :  put  ir/>- 
ou.  impose  on :  put  In  nuhtn, 
arrange;  adjusit  iptit  in  for, 
claim  I  put  Up  with,  suiter. 

Putative,  (pu'lft-tiv)  «.  sup- 
p«ised  J  reputed  ;  deemed. 

Putrefy, (piitre-fO  r.  /.  or  i. 
to  corrupt  5  to  n>t :— »m.  pu- 
trefnc'tion.  putridity,  pu- 
trescence, rottenness  ;  de- 
composition) ndjK.  pu'ti'id, 
rotten;  corrupt '.  piitrefhc'- 
tive,  causing  decomposi- 
tion  :  putrescent,  putres- 
cible.like  wttms  manures. 

Putly,  (pufi)  If.  a  cement  of 
whitintr  and  luisefd  t»il, 
ftc;  an  oxide  of  lead  and 
till  foi  |K>liHliiiig  glahs,  Itrc  ; 
— i;.  t.  to  till  up  with  imtty. 

Pu£zl(',(puz'l)M.  perplexity; 
a  toy  ;  A  riddle ;— «•.  *.  to 
pose;  bewilder;— a.  pnzx' 
ling,pcrplexiiig;'i.pu/.'x  el 

Pyscmiii.  H  bloo<l-poii«otiiii!r. 

Pygmv.  (pig'mi)  m.  a  dwarf  t 
anvthing  diminutive ;— a. 
pygme'an.  extremely  small 

Pylortts(Pi  I6'rns) 
n.  infe  lo-  open- 
ing ot  thes'oni' 
ach.  at  the  en* 
trance  of  duode- 
num or  bowels. 

Pyramid.  ( pir'a- 
mid  )  H.  Htilid 
figure  nn  a  tri- 
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Major  ignotarum  rerum  est  tenor. 
Apprehensions  are  ^eater  in  pro- 
portion as  things  are  unknown. 
Malefacere  qui  vult    numquam 


non  causain  invenit. — He  who 
wishes  to  do  wrong  is  never 
without  a  reason. — Syrus. 
The  cautious  seldom  err. — Cow. 
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aiiKulsr.  tquBre.  or  poly- 
fronil  base,  with  tnan;;ular 
siUeb  ineetin;;  in  a  point : 
—jft.  the  great  monuments 
of  Efypt  t^a.  pyranridal. 
like  a  pyramid:  towerm^r- 

Pyre.  (pir>  m.  a  funeral  pile. 

Pyriforni,  (pir'i-fomt)  a.  in 
the  form  of  a  pear. 

Pynte*,  {pt-rCtez)  n.  native 
compound  ot  sulphur  with 
iron  or  other  metals. 

Pyrogcnoiis,  (pir-oj'i'HUs)  a. 
produced  by  Are  ;  i^rneous. 

Pyrometer,  (pi-rom'i-ter)  n. 
an  instrument  to  measure 
the  expansion  of  bodies 
under  fierce  heat,  as  boilers 


(^UACK,  Ocwak)  r.  i.  to  cry 
like  a  duck  ;  to  boast «— n. 
a  mountebank-doctor  ;— <». 
quack'ery,  empincism. 

Quadranii:Ic,r  k  wod'ransr-el  )ii. 
a  figure  of  four  equalsides 
and  annfles  ;  a  square  sui^ 
rounded  by  buildings  ;--«i. 
quadran';;nlflr,  four-square 

Quadrnnt.  (kwod'rnnt)  n.  the 
fourth  part  of 
a  circle,  or  an 
ore  of  W* ;  an 
inictniment  for 
taking  alti- 
tndcs:  n.  quad- 
ran'taT  pert,  to  a  quotient. 

Quadrate,  (kwod'rdt)  a.  di- 
visible into  four  equal 
parts  :  having  four  eaual 
sides  and  four  right  anglest 
-  fig.  tMiltinced  :  exact  i 
suited  ;—n.aMiuarc figure: 
— r.  I.  to  agree  with  ;  to 
correspond;— a.  quadrat'ict 
-^R.  quad'rature.  a  fqaar- 
ing  t  in  geom..  the  finding 
of  a  rauare  of  the  area  of  a 
cnrvihnear  figure  :  the  po- 
sition of  a  heavenly  body 
when  It  fonns  with  tne  sun 
and  earth  nn  angle  of  90^. 

Quadrenni.al.  (kwod-ren'yal) 
n-  once  in  four  years. 

Quadrilateral.  (kwod-ri-Iar- 
cral)  a;  havinirfour  sides  { 
— n.  a  square  figure. 

Quadnlle,  (kwa-<lnr)  n.  a 
dance  of  four  sets  enntain- 

~  la^^ur  couples  each.  Ac 


Pyroscope,  (pir'd-fkkop)  n.  in- 
strument formeasuringthe 
pulsatory  motion  of  air. 

Pyroiiis,  (ptr-4'sis)  n.  fntert.) 
a  disease  in  which  the  stom- 
ach ejects  a  hot.  acnd  fluid. 

Pyrotechnics,(  pir-0-tek'niks) 
N.  art  of  making  fireworks; 
p!/ral(»f/ff,  scieiire  of  heat  : 
pfftttma'tiui,  iiiimne  desire 
for  burning  houses  {  —  a. 
pyrotech'nic,  pert,  to  fire. 

Pythoness,(pt'thon-es)  n  the 
priestess  of  the  oracle  of 
Apollo nt  Delphi  in  ancient 
Greece  ;    a   witch  i—adjt. 

{»ython'ic,    pretending    to 
oretell  the  future  like  the 


Q 


Quadrillion,  (kwod-riiyun) 
M.  a  milhon  raisted  to  the 
fornih  power,  bhown  by  a 
unit  with  24  ciphers :  in 
Fr.  a  unit  with  15  cinhcn. 

Quadnvium.  (kwOd-rlT'i- 
fini)  M.  the  four  lesser  arts : 
antnmetic.  music,  gi-ome- 
try,a>^tronomy: «..  n.qnad' 
rtv'ial,  having  four  ways 
meeting  in  a  imint;  an  art. 

Quadroon,  (kwod-roon')  n. 
offspring  of  a  mulatto  and 
a  wnite  person  :--a.  tituir- 
/er-blooded  (Anicr.}. 

Quadruped,  (kwod'rn-ned) 
H.  a  fouffofffeff  animnl. 

Quadruple,  (kwod'rfi-pl)  n. 
fourfold  ;— w.  four  times 
the  quantity  or  number  :— 
V.  t.  to  increase  fourfold  : 
to  double  twice  :— n.  quad- 
ruplica'tiont  o.  qunrfruftfed 

8uaff.  fkwaf;  ».  I.  to  drink. 
u«gg.v.  Ckwag'i)  a.  soft  J 
wet :  yielding  to  the  feet. 
Quagmire,  (kwag'inir)  n.  a 
bog  or  meadow  that  bhskes 
under  the  feet:  a.  quagg'y. 
Quail,  (kwii)  n.  a  binloftht 
frrousf^ 
kind  ;  — 


Pythoness,  by  divination  ; 
pyth'ian.  noting  one  of  the 
four  grfat  national  festi- 
vals of  the  Greeks  •  m  p.V' 
Ihon,  dragon  slain  by  Apol- 
lo ;  a  serpent  or  boa:  pylh'' 
om»f,  a  fortune-teller 

P3'x,(niks)  a.  m  the  R.  C  Ch. 
the  box  in  which  the  con- 
secrated wafer  is  kept  :  m 
non.  the  box  in  which  the 
nautical  compass  is  sus- 
pended: a  box  in  mints,  for 
coins  to  be  tested  :  a  trial 
of  the  purity  of  silver-plate. 

l*yxidium,  (piks-idiuni)  n. 
a  fruit  whose  upner  half 
•eta  as  a  lid  to  the  lower. 


'-ad.  quaintly;  n.  quaint** 
ncM».  oddneM:;)eciilinnty. 

Quake,(kwak)  r.i.  to  tremble 
as  with  cold  or  fear  :— n.  a 
shaking :  a  shudder ;  —  n. 
quak'in'g,  a  trembling 

Quaker,  (Kwak'er)n.  one  of 
the  society  of  vriends,  a 
religiouti  sect  founded  by 
George  Fox,  born  in  KS4, 

Qualify.  (kwol'i-fi)r./.tu  fit; 
to  make  suitable:  to  testify 
to  s  to  constitnte  a  voter ; 
to  furnish  with  legal  pow. 
er ;  to  modify,  limit,  or 
vary  :  to  Hof  ten  ;  to  abate  ; 
--n.  qnnhnca'tion,  abihty  ; 
restriction  on  the  right  to 
vote.  n»  residence,  or  a  re- 
qiiirrment  of  projiyrty  or 
educntum:  abatement:— ;>/. 
end«iwnicnts  or  talents  that 
fit  for  an  office,  ftc:  —  n. 
qunl'iffnhle,  to  be  taken 
with  allowances,  as  a  state- 
ment: qnnli'fyinsr.abating: 
restraining :  niouifying  ;— 
a.  or  M.  quallfJca'tive. 

Quality,  (kwol'i-ti)  n.  prop- 
erty ;  peculiar  power :  at- 
tribute :  character  :  supe- 
rior birth:— a.  quol'itative. 
m  cAem..  determining  the 
nature  of  components. 

Qualm,  (kwam)  n.  nausea ;  ft 
scruule  of  conscience. 

Quandary,  (  kwon'da-n  )  n. 
perplexity  :  uncertainty. 

Quantity,  <  kwon'ti-ti )  n.  a 
determinate  amount:  masai 
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La  nuit  donne  conseil. — Night 

giyps  counsel. 
Multa  cadunt  inter  calicem  su- 

premaque  labra.-^Many  things 


fall  between  the  cup  and  the 
lip. — Labenius, 
Malum  vas  non  fragitur. — A  bad 
vessel  is^  seldom  broken. 


QTJABAKTIKE 


QUIHTUPLE 


•um  i  bulk  ;  »iz«  :  a  large 
portion ;  in  ffram.,the  niCRS- 
ure  of  a  Hyllable  :  m  Mime, 
th«' Illative  duration  of  a 
tone  :  in  nialh.,  an)'tlung 
which  can  be  increa^cii. 
divided,  or  measured  i—n. 
quan'titative.  measurable 
in  qunntity  :  dctermininff 
the  relative  proportions  of 
components  :  n.  quon'tura. 
a  quantity  :  amount. 

Quarantine,  (kwor'an-tin)n. 
pmhibition  of  a  sliip'd  in* 
tercourse  with  the  snore 

Quarrel,  (  kwor'rel  )  n.  a 
breech  of  f  riendsliip  ;  an 
angry  dispute  I— r.  i.  todis- 
pulc  ;— «.  quarrel'ftome. 

Quarry,  (  kwor'n  )  n.  n  pit 
where  stones  are  dug ; 
pamc  !— r.  /.  to  pet  ttones. 

Quart,  (kwort)  n.  the  fourth 
of  a  tnillun,  or  two  pints. 

Quartan,  (kwor'tan)  a.  des- 
ign atini:  a  fourth  i—n.  an 
interniitteut  fever  or  ague. 

Quarter,  (kwort'er)  n.  fourth 
port  of  anything,  as  of  a 
cwt..=  »/6..  of  a  ton.»S 
bubhels :  of  the  moon's  pe- 
riod »  of  a  beof :  of  the 
hori/on:— a  cardinal  pointt 
a  region  of  a  hemifphere  < 
a  diriKion  of  a  city,  feci 
mercy  jurranted  to  an  antag. 
on ist.  either  in  battle  or  a 
irnrof  word>«: />/.  lodgings, 
— r.  /.  to  divide  into  four 
parts :  to  Mation  K)ldicrs  t 
to  lodge,  ftc. ,  n.  qvar'terlit . 
happening  every  three 
months  i— m/.  once  a  quar- 
ter:—«.  a  periodical  pub- 
lished four  tunes  a  year  ;- 
M*.  qunr'ter-flnp,  rent  or  in- 
terest day  ;  quar'tir-tlfck, 
upper  deck  of  a  ship. 
Uimr'fer-mustfr.  an  officer 
who  looks  after  supplies. 

Quartette,  (kwor-ter)  m.  a 
s<ing  or  niu»ic  in  four  parts 

Quarto,  (kworld)  a.  having 
the  shvet  folded  into  four 
leaves  ;— m.  a  hqnare  book. 

Qua'^tz,  (kworts)  m.  a  mm- 
enil  of  pure  silica  ;  rock 
rryhtal  ;— ri.  quartz'ose. 

Quash.  (kwo<h)  r.  t.  to  an* 
nul  :  to  crush  t  to  subdue. 

a  nasi,  (kwa'fti)  art.  almost. 
usHiiii,  (kwdsh'i-a)  n.  the 
bitter  Imrk.  &c..  of  a  tree. 
Quaternary  ,(kwa-ter'ner-i)a. 


consisting  of  four:— n.qiM- 
ter'ninn,  foor  (4>  objects. 

Quatrain,  (kwofrin)  n.  a 
stanza  of  four  lines  rhym- 
ing altemati'ly  ;  ».  tpnter- 
/oif,(kk)  a  foliation  of  four 
leaves,  as  in  ttrch.  or  ker 

Quaver,  (kwfc'ver)  r.  i.  to 
sing,  play,  or  talk  with 
tremulous  modulations  :— 
n.  a  shake  in  the  voice  :  a 
note  in  nuisic;— o  qua'ver- 
ing,  as  the  voice  of  age 

3uay,  (ki)  N.  a  wharf  t  a  pier 
uensy,  (kw€'zi)  a.squeam 
ish  :  sick  ;  causing  nausea. 

Queen,  (kwen)  n.  a  female 
sovereign  :  a  woman  who 
rules  by  wit  and  beauty:— 
a.  queen 'ly,  stately  sweet. 

Queei,fkwer)o.odd;  quaint? 
ftrnnge:— m/.  queer'iy,— »». 
queer'ness.  singularity. 

Quell,  (kwel)  r.  t.  to  crush  : 
subdue  I  oilay;  appease;  n. 
qnet'ter.one  who  puts  down 

Quench,  (kwensh)  v.  t.  to 
extinguish  ;  allay  ;  cool  ;- 
a.  qucnch'able,  able  to  be 
put  out.  as  a  fire,  or  satis- 
ned,  ai>  thirst :— m.  quench'- 
less,  irrepressible  ;  lasting. 

Querulous,  (kwer'u-lus)  a. 
habitually  complaining. 

Query,  (kwi'n)  n.  a  ques- 
tion :— 1».  t.  to  inquire  into: 
to  doubt  of  ;  to  mark  with 
a  question  (?)  i—n.  quer'ist. 

Quest,  (kwest)  n.  act  of  seek- 
ing :  search  ;  request. 

Question,  (kwest'yun)  n.  act 
of  asking:  inquiry:  dnuht: 
dispute  :  a  subject  of  dis- 
cuKkion  t—fulj'.  question- 
ablc.uncertain:  suspicious: 
qhe$t'ionan/.    inqui.sitive  s 

Suest'ioiiless,  true:  beyond 
utibt  I  —  MS.  quest'ioner. 
3uest'ioni«t,  interrogators  ; 
oubters  i  queft'or,  a  treas- 
urer :— r.  t.  to  ask  :  doubt. 
Quibble,  (kwili'l)  m.  on  eva- 
sion :  a  legal  technicnlily  : 
a  pun  :— »•.  t.  to  evade  the 
pointi  cavil:— n.  quibb'ler. 
Quick. (kwik)  a.  swift:  act- 
ive I  animated  ;  hvely  t 
rcodr  i  living  i—aU.  soon  t 
hastily  ;  -  n.  the  living  : 
live  flesh  :  sensitive  parts  : 
-^.  quick-$iffhltff,  sharp  in 
discernment ;— m/.  quick'- 
ly  ;— n.  qnick'ness  :— r.  t. 
quwk'en,  to  revivei  cheer: 


excite  ;  sharpen  i  hasten  } 
— 1'.«  tomove  with  activity. 

Quicklime,  (kwik'llni)ii.  car- 
bonate of  time  without  its 
carliontc  acid;  unstacked. 

Quick-sand,  (kwik'sand)  n. 
unsolid,  piuhuy  ground  ; 
anything  treacherous. 

Quickset,  (kwik'set)  n.ora. 
living  plants  :  a  hedge. Ac. 

Quicksilver.  (kwik'sil-ver>N. 
raercui-y  :  a  fliinl  metal. 

3uid.  (kwTd)n.a(ud:ac/ieto 
uiddity.  (kwid  i-ti)  n.  any 
trifling  nicety  :  a  cavil. 

Quidnunc,  (kwid'nungk) n. 
one  curious  to  know  .  ask- 
ing constantly  what  now 7' 

Quiescent.  (kwi-es*ent>  o. 
still:  unagisati-d  :  silent  ;— 
a.  quiescence,  rest: silence 

Quiet,  (kwi'et>  a.  tranquil : 
calm  :  smooth  :  peaceable  t 
gentle  :    mild  :  —  h.    rest 


tranquillitv:  secuntyi  v.t. 
to  still:  calm:  lull:  pacify: 
allay  ;  -  ail.  qiiietiy.  pa- 


tiently;  without  noise:— as, 

?1¥t'eti*iH,  mental  tranquil- 
ity ;  apathy  ;  religious  re- 
pose and  contemplation  ; 
Sut'rUtfa*,  qutXHi/e,  free- 
oin  from  agitation,  noise, 
or  alarm  ;  gnt'e'/M*.  rest. 

QuiII.  (kwil)  a.  a  pen  :  feath- 
er of  u  goose.  Ac,  used  as  a 
pen  ;  a  weaver's  reed,  etc. 

Quilt,  (kwilt)  n.  the  cover  of 
a  l)cd:— I'.  /.  to  stitch  cotton 
or  wool  in  quilts  ;  to  pad. 

Quinary,  (kwi'ner-i)  a.  five  : 
arranged  myirey.asJSr^ 

Quince,  (kwins;  «.  f  nut  tree. 

Quincunx,  (kwin  kunks)  a. 
a  m]uare  of  flve  treea, 
with  one  in  the  middle. 

Quinine,  (kwin-in')  n.  an  al- 
kaline medicine  from  the 
bark  <if  the  cinchona-tree. 

Quinquennial,  (kwin-kwen'- 
yal)  a.  occurring  once  in, 
or  lasting,  five  years. 

Quinsy.  (kwin'ii)N.  inflam- 
inato«-y  sore  throat. 

Quintal,  (kwint'ul;  a.  lOnlbs. 

Quintessence,  (kwin-tes'ens) 
N.  the  best  nart  .  virtue. 

Quintiinnn.(kwiu-tiryun)  n. 
a  unit  with  30  ciphers  an- 
ncxwl :  French  or  lluban, 
one  and  eighteen  ciphers. 

Quiiitunle,  (kwin'tu-pl)  a. 
fivefold  ;  —  i>.  t  to  make 
fivefold  ;  multiply  ixi. 
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Materiam  supenibet  opus. — ^The 
worlcmanshtp  surpassed  the 
materials. — Ovid. 

Majores    fertiiissimum    in  agro 


oculum  domini  esse  dixenint 
Our  fathers  used  to  ^y  that  the 
niaster*s  eye  was  tlic  best  fer- 
tilizer.— ^PUXY  TIIE  ELDER. 
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Qup,  (k\np)  If.  Caiitit :  joke. 

Quirt-.  (k*ir)  ».  24  Vhcots. 

Qui.k.  (Vw.'rk)  w.  artful  re- 
tort :  c  tiicit  :  quibWe. 

Quit,  (ktt  It)  r.  /.  to  leave  ;  to 
foiisike  :  to  dMcUargc  : — a. 
civar:  al««olve<J.  -  To  be 
qnttn,  to  he  even  with  one. 

Q'litrU-zrasjs.  <  k  witch '{rmsj 
M.  i\*fz  gai«R.  liR'd  Ui  kill. 

Quttclaitii.  (kwit'klanow.  re- 
leat^  liy  <lcfd  :— r.  f .  Co  re- 
le«j^  without  wirrawtjr. 

Quite,  (kwit)  n'l.  entirely. 

Qmtttmci'.  (kwit'ans)  n.  dis- 
charjsc;  Inim  a  debt,  etc. 

Quiver.  (kwiir«r>  «.  a  case 
for  nm>w»  t— r.  i.  to  shake; 
—a.  <jtnT'«red,»<hcat<ie»l. 

Qinxotic.(kwikfW)t'>k»«.  like 
JMm  (JtaxUe.  tUe  kuijfht- 


BABBET  CraVct)  r.  t.  to 
pare  down  tUe  ed^e  of  a 
iioard  niid  lap  it.  tn  uiake  a 
rabbet  joint ;  —  u.  boardii 
pnred  or  icntovcd  evenly, 
and  |4i:uvd'nt  the  rd^e. 

Ralilu,  (rabt)  m.  a  Jcwkli  tx- 
pounder  of  the  law. 

Rni^ltit.  ( rab'it  >  <t.  a  email 
burruwiug<|uadrupcd. 

Rahbie.  (rab'l)  m.  the  lurib. 

li]ibi<I.  (rabid)  n.  funous : 
mad  ;— «.  mit'iduess. 

iiaccoou.  (  rak-kiiua'  )  n.  an 
amni.il  val*ted  for  itK  fur. 

Ri'ce.  (ms|  M.  a  rciniiii;;:  a 
c  lual ;  a  aater-ivhetl:  rap- 
i.i» ;  a  trial  .o[  »j»ced  ;  pro- 
ItrcMi  :  eour».e  of  Rction  :  a 
i;enerati4in  :fasndy:  b.eed: 
—r.t.  to  run  fwitUy  :— ««. 
ivK-e-.'<o/-/«e,  n  racer ;  rare- 
coui-sf,  acinrulHi'  spic**  for 
tttCiHt;  :  a  t^ana!  »or  wntcr. 

Kaccine,  (ra-^in*)  «.  a  tlow- 
er<Ui*ter,  n>  in  ^urr.•lnt^. 

K.i(:k.  (ruk)  n  an  eii];-.iie  of 
t«iituie:  aii;;U)i'h  ;  nnxiety: 
a  f  raiutt  :  };rntnig :— r.  /.  to 
V>rture  :  f>truin  :  draw  <ifT. 

Racket,  traket)  M.fl  cUaor- 
inf;  ooMe  :  ten  iiih  hull. 

Racy.  (  rajM  )  n.  flnvorou*  ; 
ricli.  a»  wuie  :  rxtritinji; ; 
s|.-iritcd  i—n.  mc'ine«K. 

Bftdial. (-a'di-al)  a.  pertato- 
sug  to  tlte  forearin,  or  rnyi. 


errwnt.  in  the  nor**!  of  »>•-. 
▼«fit  «  :  lonumtie;  ahtmrd  i 
II.  <|uix'otiaui,  ji^tid  oci.ci.Kii 

Quiz,  (kwizi  itv  a  jtiker :  a 
pux/te  ;— r.  /.  t^i  <|ueiilton 
in  a  f  un-niakiu};  way  i—ti. 
^uix/'ical.  eoinieal  :  droll. 

QuodMbet.  (kw^ul  l»-b4ti  «. 
a  nice  point  :  a  ^ubtiirr  t— 
1*1.  tpeneriil  *i:»et4ioi>s  liav- 
injf  n«>  e«»nncct«m  :  —  f . 
qundH^t  r-fU,  di«<eu.<'»c<l  ut 
mndnnt  or  for  cuno»uy. 

Qd<>il.(koyf)M.a«aporlu»<id: 
iy«o»^M»e'.(o<»r)  head-droiys. 

Qnirtu.  (koiii)  <i.  a  coi  uer  ;  % 
wed{;o.  rnp.  in  pnnCin;; 

Quoit,  (kwnit)  M.  a  riufr  of 
iron  to  thmw  at  a  mark. 

Quon<lnni.  <  kw<>a'duni  )  a. 
havius  been  forueriy. 


R 


Radiant,  (ri'di-ant)  <t.  emft- 
Xxixx  rays  i  siiarklin^  .'^n. 
ra'dianee.  splendor:  bril- 
ttiiney  :— r.  i.  nrt.  ra'diafc, 
to  shine  ;  to  proceed  in  di- 
rect linen  fmni  any  point 
or  fcurfare  :— «.  radiation. 
diffiiKion  of  ray*  of  Iqrht  or 
hent:  rcCtlHitor,  a  radiating 
liody  or  Rtove  ;  rnftm'Ui, 
one  of  the  k>weKt  divif40iik 
of  tlie  aniuial  kingdom.  a« 
•tar-flKh :—<»'(;■«.  ra'dwtinif, 
in'fh'ttteit,  eiuittius.  6hi»wy 
with  ravR^ — ti,  m'iUtiitfe. 

Rttdie.'d.  (^rad'i-kal)  n.  on;rin- 
n1 :  iniplUMted  by  Mature  ; 
r«'nc'iin;r  to  the  nmicip'en  ; 
in  pii!itiC;<,  refonuatory  j 
nltni  hberal :  »«ckmjr  to 
npmnt  nnd  de».trf»y:  m  '^^f., 

firt»feedm?:  intniediHtely 
iwii  the  root  ;— 1».  n«t  of 
«  word  !  the  hrife  of  a  coui- 
ponnd  :  an  ultra  refonnert 
— ful.  md'icnlly  5 — «.  md  i- 
caliMii.  iKditieiit  or  mk-ihI 
nltn>i«m  :— m.  rwd  tmlnefs. 

Rsdicle.  ("Tid'i-kl)  *.  tlw  part 
of  a  >eed  which  m  ctiwinx 
beeonioathe  r«o.<  tne  litier; 
atlj^.tn-ftritHt.  takiu;!  root 
ahtwe  sround.froni  n  stcnis 
ntfttcntf.  deeply  |danted  : 
— ».  ruiltea'tion,  a  r<iutiH)C. 

Radt«h,  <rad'uh)  m.  a  idatit 
whoce  root  la  eaten  raw. 


Qnnnniw  (kwd'min)  m.  unf- 
flcienl  number  oT  any 
body  to  transact  btwineKx.' 

Quota.  (kwdtH)  II.  theKhare 
or  part  ii»>>i::i!e  1  to  erc'.i. 

Qui4e. <kwot)r.  /.  toeitr.  a* 
the  word»  of  aiuither  5  lo 
Itive  the  current  pnee  of  : 
— It.  itonfahtf^  hnvini;  a 
pricf  ;  <U  to  be  cited  ;— «. 
quoUi  ttrtn.  paM«;:e  frtmi 
any  putkor:  price  nnined. 

Qiiotli.  ^kwoth)  »•.  t.iuif(..-'ai/n, 
or  s/M'/.u*.  tjttclh  /,  quiitfi  /««. 

'Qtiotidinii.  (kwo-tld'i-an)  a. 
occurrniK  daily  :  —  m.  an 
npue.  Ac  .  recMrrinj?  daily. 

Qiu>tient.  (kwO  »hent>  ».  re- 
»alt  fmui  divifion  of  one 
number  by  anuthcr  j— n. 
^f«M7«v«,tluu«;  propoitioii. 


Radist.  (rfi'di-ue)ii.  in  fooin.. 

hoe      from  /^     ^v 
the  center  /  \ 

to  the    cir-l  a  A 

ciimterencel         ^         J 
of  a  circle  ;  \  / 

anything  V  ^ 

like  a  radi-     ^■*— '^ 
UK.  a* the  Kpokeof  a  wheel, 
the  exterior    bone  of  the 
ann  .  the  ray  of  a  l!<»wer. 

Radix.  (i«'dikt.)«.  11  root:  a 
primitive  word :  tlie  bu.*<e 
of  u  systi-in  of  k^raritlinis  : 
—I'f.  radices,  ror^tK  ;  oripn. 

Raffle.  (rHfi)  r.  «.  tocmit  dice 
lor  n  prize  :— m.  a  game  to 
win  ott  tlie  stnk*'":  f.ntji'rr. 

Rait,  (raft)  m.  a  float  «»t  lops 
or  hoard*  j«hiumI  Utyether. 

Rafters,  <r«ft>rr.>  «.  n»of 
limW'n'  of  ft  buddiut;. 

Raj:.  (ra;:>  h.  a  fragment  of 
elotli  i—pl.  ahabhy  eWithei! 
— ri  ratf'qnf.ol  nou>»li  «-:U.'e : 
torn;  tnttenrd:  wt.  rtia'ftc'^- 
/|^.  diitily  :— »'.  m;:gVdneKf: 
— M.  ntij  niniijfiti,  a  dirty, 
neglected  boy  -.  a  »-hiftlcas 
man  :  ruff'stiiitt.  an  nn 
niire  hme^Jone.  to  calicd 
from  itM  roffuril  fracture  ; 
ittutitg,  tlie  veuin  of  a  pop- 
uiation  :  ttig  irnrt,  a  Inrtre 
ooarac  weed  with  a  yellow 
flower  and  ntrfffet/  leaveiM 
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Munditiisx:apimur;  non  sine  lege 
capilli. — ^Wc  are  charmed  by 
neatness  of  person;  let  not  thy 
halt  be  out  of  order. — Ovid. 


Maxima  illecebra  est  peccandi 
impunitatis  spes. — The  hope 
of  impunity  is  the  greatest  in- 
ducement to  do  wrong. — Cic 
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Rajje.  (rij)  n.  violent  anirer  ; 
fury;  ciithuaiasin:  rupture: 
— r.  (.  to  be  in  a  hot  pa^- 
woii ;  to  ruvaute  ;  to  prevail 
fatally.  Msa  disenBe  :  to  t>e 
violently  a;htate(l.  a*  the 
waveit  : — n.  rng'itig,  foain- 
in;r.  aft  wnith,  or  the  cea  : 
destroyini;  :— «.  violence. 

R:i{;out.  (ra-jjoo)  n.  a  highly- 
fceuHonecl  dish  of  meat. 

Haiti,  (rid)  u.  a  fwilt.  pre- 
datory, hurried  invasion. 

Rail,  (ral)  n.  a  bar  of  wuo«l  or 
iron;  the  steel  or  iron  track 
of  railways  :  hand-rnilof 
etairit.  Stv.';—r.  I.  to  inclose 
with  mil*  :— »'  ».  to  utter 
reprnacli  ;  to  Hcoft  ;  brawl. 

Railing.  irAl'in}!)  n.  insulting 
lan;i;uugc  ;  a  fence  or  en- 
c  los  u  re :  ntn  te  riu  Is  f or  rai  Is ; 
—<j.  brawhng  ;  insolent. 

Raillery,  (rdl'er-i)  «.  banter. 

RuiU-ay.  (ralHa)  n.  a  way 
l:nd  with  iron  or  sleel  rntls. 

Riiinent.  (ra  ineiit)  »i.  ciotli- 
nij;  :  ganncots  ;  veuture. 

Ram.  (ron)  n.  water  from 
clondx:— p.  1.  to  pour  down : 
— «.  rnin'tf,  showery  :—w. 
rittn-i/ttuye,  a  nteukUie  of 
the  ruin-fnil  :  rtitnittf^, 
Mretne6»iwm/»*«t/.the  full- 
ing of  run,blowR.calrt!nitv, 
»hot.  *e. :  a.  riiiu'hi*^,  arid. 

RniniMiw.  (rAn  b6)  n.  hti;:ht- 
colorcd  arch  formed  by  the 
rei  rartion  and  reflection  of 
the  6un's  rny>>  in  a  sliower. 

Rai)ie.  (riz)  r.  t.  to  lift  ;  set 
up:  erect:  prmlnce:  ffrow; 
give  rise  to  ;  incronsc  the 
•trength  orch«*er  the  spir- 
it* :  effect  a  loan  :  to  swell, 
as  dou;;li  ;— n.  rutsmg,  a 
jrathermg  of  neighhoi-s  to 
erect  a  building  frame. 

Raism.  (rii'zn)  h.  dry  ;rrapc. 

R.?ia!t,  (raja)  n.  a  prince. 

Kakc.  (rak)  m.  a  tool  with 
teeth  for  g-ithenng  hay  or 
•moothnig  the  mmI  :  the 
projection  of  the  ^tern  and 
Btetn  of  a  »hip:  inchnotion 
of  a  mast  :  a  hbertnie  :— r. 
f.  to  collect  or  scratch  with 
a  rake  :  to  gather  with  dif* 
ficulty  ;  search  dili^entiv 
or  haul  over  :  revive  all 
possible   Mrandul   abont  a 

£emon:  fire  into,  as  a  ship, 
tngthwise  ;  —  a.   rait'isA, 
having  an   incluiation   of 


the  mastM,  as  a  i>hip  :  dis- 
solute :  debauched  :  loose. 

Rally,  trail;  m.  reci»very  of 
order  :  a  |N>litic«l  gather- 
ing. «cc.  ;— r.  /.  or  i.  to  re- 
unite ;  to  recall  diM>rdered 
troops  :  to  recover  wasted 
strength  ;  to  banter  :  use 
pleasantry  ;  —  «.  rallt/'tng. 
animating,  as  a  party  cry. 

Ram.  (ran>>  m.  a  mule  »hcep  ; 
an  iron-cbd  shar]>-pointed 
ship  ;  a  machine  for  rais- 
ing w:iter  :  a  Mgn  of  the 
ecliptic.  Aries  :  —  r.  /.  to 
thrust  with  violence,  as  ■ 
ram  with  its  horns  :  force 
together;  drive  hard  down: 
u.  rnin'mer,  roiM  »w/,  a  rod 
to  press  down  powder 

Ramble,  (ram  hi)  n.  a  wan- 
dering excursion  :— r.  i^to 
rove:  ►troll;  wander  in  dis- 
course ;—n.  rambler  :■— a. 
M.  rumb'lmg.  desultory.  Ac. 

Ramify,  (ram  i-fi/  r.  t.  or  i. 
to  sfioot  or  separate  into 
brn  nches ;— n.ram  if.ca'tion. 
a  branching  ;  a  branch  or 
root  ;  stibfhvision  i—tufj*- 
rn  mcoHK,  growing  on  a 
bmnch:  rnui'ose.  branclied 

Raniptint.(ramp'ant)fi  over- 
leaping restraint  or  usual 
botinds  :  frisky  •  exulier- 
ant  :  in  Arr..  standinir  on- 
the  hind  Ices  •— w.  mnt'- 
f/age,  a  going  about  lostiljr 
and  excitedly;  r.f. toroinp. 

Rninpirt,  (ruin'jwrt)  «.  a 
wall.  *c..  for  defence. 

Rnnn.  (ra'na)  »».  frogs:  toads. 

R.incho.  (ran  i:h6>M.  a  place 
where  cattle  are  reareil:  h. 
rnnrhf'ro,  iUx.  herdsman. 

Rancid.  (ranVnl)  a.  niuMy  ; 
sour;  rank;  «.  ran'cidness. 

Rancor,  (rang'kur)a.  nialig- 
Mity:  inveterate  enmity  ;— 
a.  ran'corons.  spiteful. 

Raiidom.  (rar.'dum)  a.  don^ 
or  uttered  at  hazard  ;  left 
to  chance;—- «rf.  nlrainlom, 
with  haste  t  thoughtlcKsly. 

Ranse.  (ranj)  n.  excursion  ; 
extent;  room:  space:  com- 
pmui  of  thought  ;  distance 
of  a  shot :  a  large  pasture  : 
a  long  cooking  atove  ;  a 
class  or  order  ;— a.  rang'er, 
a  frontier  warrior  ;— r.  t.  to 
place  in  order  ;  —  v.  i.  to 
rove  at  lanrc:  /;p..«.  ntnoert 

Rank.(rangk)a.  high-tastedi 


hixiiriant  :— w.  a  line  %jt 
nien  ;  n»w  :  dejtree  ;  digni- 
ty ; — ^r.  t.  m  i.  tt»  pbici-  in  a 
hue :  to  compare  in  ability. 

Rjuikle.  (ranpk'l)  r  t.  to  be- 
come x»flame<l :  to  rage:  a., 
M.  i«M'*7jM}/,Ueep  irritation. 

Rankness.  fmuijK  llK■-^)  n.  a 
strong  seent;  a  i)i^  gruwtkt 
excess;  od'.  ra«<-7.</.  grossly  ► 

Riiuuy(ran'i)n.»brew-irM>u8C 

Uaubuck,  (ran'sak)  r.  t.  to 
search  over;  to  plunder  :— 
a.  rau'mickeil.  lunamaged. 

Ransom,  (  riui'sum  )  n.  the 
price  paid  to  redeem  a  per- 
son ot"  goo«ls  ;— r.  t.  to  re- 
deem by  a  price;  ^ave  from 
the  punishment  of  sin  ;  a. 
ran'fqimnl,  as  pioperty.ora. 
human  soul;— m.  rtoisamer. 

Rant,  (rant)  n.  boisterous. 
en»pty  wo.  d»;— v.  i.  to  rave: 
— M.  rant'er,  a  noisy  talker. 

Ranunculus,  (n:-nunku-lus> 
u.agpnusot  plants,  includ- 
ing the  buttercujw.  Sic. 

Raiju  (rap)  n.  a  quick,  smart 
blow  ;— r.  /.  or  i.  to  strike  c 
to  seize  with  rnptttre  ;— fi. 
rupt. abgo'bvil in  listening; 
ravished  with  delight :— a. 
retp'tnre.  ecstasy  ;— a.  rap'- 
turous,  joyoDs  :  rap'turtiU 
trensporteil  with  enthusi- 
asm ;  —  mi.  rxtftwovily. 
Joyously  ;— a.  r«/).  a  coin  : 
money,  as  hi  I  don't  care 
a  ra^:  ntjmcofhom.  wretch. 

Rapacious,  (  ra-psi'hhus  ;  a. 
greedy  of  gain ;  ravenous; 
violem  ;—a*l.  nipa'ciously; 
t».  rapa'cion$ne«s,  rapac- 
Hy.  extortion  ;  voracity  % 
rnp'iut!,  violence:  i>limder. 

Rape,  (rap)  a.  carnal  knowl- 
edce  by  lorre :  a  pbiiit  of 
thecAbbRge  kind,  eultiva^ 
ted  fur  the  oil  in  ita  seed. 

Raphe,  (ra'li>w.  in  hot.,  parts 
that  seem  sewn  togeiner  ; 
in  (>eer//«,  a  channel ;  in  Miit> 
beW/nrota  plontt,  line  di- 
viding fruit  into  two  halves 

Baphidea.  (raf  i-diz)  a.  pi.  in 
6ol.,  fine  cryatab  iit  tissues 
of  iilants  :— «i.  raphid  ian. 

R«pia.  (rapid)  a.  swift i 
quica  ;  sjieedy  x  —  n.  the 
part  of  a  river  where  thertf 
is  a  fall,  or  where  the  cur- 
rent forms  rapid »:  ail.  mp'- 
idlY  ;— M*.  ra|»'idne8s  :  i-wp- 
id'aty,  quickness/  vcloeity. 
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Mali  parte,  xnali  dilabuntur. — 
;  Things  ill- acquired  are  ill-ex- 
pended. 
Malum  malo  proximum. — Mis- 


fortunes are  close  to  one  an- 
other, (never  come  singly). 
Like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far 
between.— Campbell. 
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Rapier,  (ri'pi-er)  n.  a  sword. 

Kapil.  (mp'il;  M.  volcanic  B»ti 

K:ii»|>etf,  (rup-pe')  «.  a  xiiuff. 

Kai'pel.  (nip 'pel').  »».  besit  cf 
the  d>  (111)  calling  to  urnt8. 

Rupixnt.dap'pOrOM.contact; 
rc-iercnce  :  pro}>ortiun  ;  e« 
rapport,  (ang  ni|)-por')  in 
tyniputhy  or  rciati«m. 

Raptaiiai,  (  rai>-t6'ii-al  )  a. 
soizinj;  by  violence,  as  a 
bird  of  pti'V  its  food  ; — »». 
;;/.  »Yrpro')-ez,the  sy steniHtic 
name  ot  nn  order  of  birds 
cUaructerizcd  by  the  ercat 
strength  of  clawa  and  oiilK. 

Rnra-»vi:i.  (ra'ra-n'vis)  n.  u 
lare  bird  ;  a  protligy. 

Rare,  (sir)  a.  hource  ;  uneom- 
nton  ;  excellent ;  of  a  loo»>e 
texture  :  not  denfte;  nearly 
raw,  as  meat : — ad.  rare'ly, 
seldom  ;  tincly  \—»».  rare'- 
ness,  rar'iiy.  thinness:  ten- 
uity ;  mwncM  ;  onconi- 
luonness:  rarebit,  a  dainty 

R»ree-sho\f,  (n»'i-e-«h6)  m.  a 
show  oirricfl  in  a  box. 

Rarefy.  Ci*ai-'i-fl)  r.  t.  or  i.  to 
make  thin  or  iwrous;  to  ex- 
pand a  body  :— ».  rarefac'- 
tinn.  ex|Min>>'ion  by  heat. 

RaKcn1,(rHskal)  m.  a  dnhon- 
c»t  ninn  :  a  villain  (—n.  ras- 
cal'ity.vilUunj:  n.  raa'cally. 

R:i»c.  (rftst)  •'*.  /.  to  i>cratch  or 
blot  out :  cancel ;  level  or 
di-moli«h;  ruin:  n.  ra'turc. 

Riifh,  (rash)  a.  headstrong  ; 
incnntioi<»:  hafty:  m.  ern|>- 
lion  on  the  iJcin;— <if/.ra«h'- 

■  ly.  hastily  :— ».  rasli'necs. 
Rasher,  (rafth'er)  ».  a   thin 

elice  of  bacon  for  f ry in?,*c 
RaaorcK,  (ri-tift're/)  n.  pi. 
name  applied  to  the  clai« 
represented  by  jwnltry  and 
game  birds,  which  scratch 

■  thcMiil  forJood  5  a.r«*o'rMrf 
Rasp,  (ra^p)  n.  n  roii;;h  file ; 

a  grater  i—r.  t.  to  riib  or 
grate:  «.  r«t«p'ing.gmtine ; 
■mkin^  the  frmper  rouftfi  ; 
«>•.  rCT*7/er.  aacraperi  «»/>'- 
tugn,  Hnc  particles  filed  offt 
TO* ft' atari/,  surgeon's  rasp. 

Baspi>crry,'  (raz'ber-i)  >».  a 
prickly  bush,  and  its  fruit. 

Rat;  (rat)  »».  a  rapaeiniis  an- 
imal of  the  nH>ufek{nd  t  a 
worker    iimler  estaMished 
prices:—!',  t.  to  desert  one's  ' 
party:  to  work  below  pricse;  I 
—n.irtWter^  rat-oatcher,  as  > 


a  doK  or  cat ;  a  renegade.— 
SiHeU  a  raf.KUApect  danjiei . 

Ratan,  (ra-tan')  n.  acane,&c. 

Ratchet,  (rach'et)  n.  a  bar  act- 
in;;  on  the  teeth  of  a  wheel? 
a  click  ;— »i*.  rutch,  a  bar 
with  teeth  into  which  a 
chek  dropH :  a  wheel  to 
nr.ike  a  clock  strike;  "atch- 
eNu-Aec/,a  wheel  with  jeeth 
lor  a  ratchet  to  abut  a<^tin«>t 

Rate,  (rat)  n.  a  price;  degree; 
ratio  or  prnpnition  ;  allow- 
ance: tax:  standa'd:  value; 
movement,  an  last  or  slow; 
class  :— r.  /.  to  calenlnte; 
value  ;  fix  the  rank,  scale, 
or  position  of  :  to  hcold  or 
chide ;— a.  rat'able.iinbieto 
taxation  or  to  be  set  at  a 
certain  value;  ad.rn'tublff, 
pm;>ortio!iably  ;— w*.  rata- 
bil'ity  ;  ra'/iag.  the  quoted 
credit  of  bm-mess  men  in 
commercial  books  ;— a.  cet- 
tin^r  at  a  value  ;— «.  ra'ter. 

Rather,  (rather)  off.  more 
willingly  :  especiiiDy  ;  in 
preference  to  :  somewhat. 

Rntify,  (rat  if  f)  r.  t.  to  »ane- 
tion  ;  settle  ;  establifh  ;— ». 
ratifitra'lion.  confirmation. 

R4t)o,  (ra'shi-ft)  n.  relation  of 
one  thing  to  another  of  like 
kind  ;  rate  ;  degree  ;  rule 
of  proiHjrtion— thus,  3  is  to 
4tn  the  same  ratio  asfito 
H  — Pro  rit' fa. in  proportion 

R.-itiocinnt]on,(rash-i-OH-i-n&'- 
shun)  M.  act  of  reaxoning 
from  premisea:— n.  rafio-n- 
na'tir^,  mfiftcfiin'torff,  -ar- 
gumentative: e'ear:  lojrrcil; 
V.  t.  rntiac'iuate.  to  oner  a 
reason;  argue  deductively. 

Ration,  (ra'shun)  n.  daily  al- 
kiwanee  -.—pi.  provi«iofis. 

Rational,  (msh'un-al)  n.  en- 
dowed with  or  agreeable  to 
reason  :  sane  ;  intelliirent ; 
jinlirioUK  ; — n.  ra'timtn't^, 
detail  of  reacons;  solution 
of  opinions  '.—<td.  ra  tion- 
ally.  reasonably;  wfeicly:— 
n.  'rational'ity,  posi«»Mon 
or  due  exercise  of  reason. 

Ratlonalist,(ra»h'un-al-ist) ». 
nnewhoregnlates  Ms  opin- 
ions solely  by  reason  :— a. 
ratronalist'ic;— »'.  t.  raf  ion- 
ali»e.  to  speculate  upon 
religion  :— »».  rat'ionalism. 

Ratlines, (ratlins) II.  insAiV'*, 
small    ropes   crossing  ilte 


shmnds,  which  serve  as 
ladders  to  the  itiaiithead. 

Ratoon,  (s-a-toon'>  i*.*  sprout 
from  the  root  of  tlie  sugar- 
cane, which  has  been  cut  ; 
— r.  t.  to  spring  «p  from 
roots,  a>i  old  sugar-cime. 

R>ttsbane,  (rats'bttn)a.  arsen- 
iou&  acid  :  poison  for  rate. 

Rattan,  (rat-nn')  n  a  genus 
of  pnlnia  having  a  sin«>oth 
rced-l ike  stem  sevt-fiii  hun- 
dred leet  long  ;  stick  ;  rod. 

Rattening,  (rat  in-iiv^)  «•  the 
«:giinT/.ed  terro.ism  of 
trades-unions.  which  con- 
siirts  in  the  sicret  injuring 
of  the  tools  and  nioperty 
of  non-union  workmen. 

Rattle,  (rati)  v.  t.  or  t.  to 
clatter  ;— ».  a  succesKion  of 
sharp  sounds  ;  a  toy  ;—a. 
ratfling, noisy:  n.  shaking. 

Rattles,  (rati/)  m.  the  croup. 

Rattlesnake,  (rat'l-t^nak)  n.  a 
poisonoDs  reptile  with  bony 
rings  in  the  tail  that  rattle. 

Raueons.  (rnWkiis)#f.  haohf 
ad.  rn  n'consly ;  —ii.  ra  m  'eit^. 

Ravngc,  (rav'ij)  r.  «.  to-tle- 
stroy  ;  toy  waste  :— n.  spoil; 
ruin ;  it.  rar'ager,  a  destroy- 
er: o.  *vfr'?ry»ny,plunderlng 

Rave,  Criv)  r.  i.  tn  be  de'.in- 
ous  !  to  i-age  ;  seold  :  dote  : 
o.  ra'rfttfj,  furious  ;  m. deli- 
rium: fr»/.m'vingly;»i. raver 

Ravel,  (rav'el)  v.  t.  or  i.  to 
untwist  ;  unweiive  :  toeii- 
tattgle:  h.  a  tangleof  thread 

Ravelin,  (rftv'hn  )  m.  a  half- 
moon  or  trcn-fdccd  battery. 

Raven,  (rArn)  ii.  a  rnvainiig 
crow,  noted  for  its  croMk  ; 
— rt  bhck  :— r.  t.  to  devour 
greedily:— <T.rav'enous,  ro- 
vacious:  rery  hungry:— ««l. 
rj'v'enonaly  i—tt.raifeninif, 
Tiolencc ;— «.preyine ;  nre- 
dntorj-;  u$.  rnr'tM.  plunder; 
raii'enoHmef.^,  voracity. 

Rnvine,  (ra-ven)  ».  a  long 
deep  hollow  :  narrow  pass. 

R:ivish.  (rav'ish)  r  t.  to  car- 
ry awa)*  by  force  :  to  fill 
with  ecstasy  ;  to  know  car- 
nally by  foree  i—nf.  rav'- 
Tsher :  rav'i^hment,  abduc- 
tion: ee:'tat»c  bliss;  rapture; 
.0-tt.  ravish'ing,  CJiptivntIng 
the  senses  :—n.  tmnsport  ; 
—n.  rar'inhrtl,  delighted  to 
rapture :—/«/.  rav'ishinglv. 

Raw.  (raw)  a.  not  cooked  \ 
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Mulds  ictibus  dejicitur  quercus. 
Little  strokes  fell  great  oaks. 
Mel  in  ore,  verba  lactis,  Fel  in 
corde,  fnuis  in  factis. — Hooey 


in  his  mouth,  words  of  milk; 
gall  in  his  heart,  and  fraud  in 
his  acts  (a  h3rpocrite). 
Look  before  you  leap. — Butler. 
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ttnmativfactured  ;  un«OT' 
er«d  ;  niifiBUhnl  ;  tore  : 
M«Hk  :  iu«jcperienced  :  ad. 
ruw'lv;  II.  niw'n«MJ«.  rair- 
lrtHe<L  witiioHt  luoch  flwJi. 

Shv,  (m)  M.  n  line  of  Usht  or 
hcHt;  intellectual  light:  ap- 
)lrchcIl^k>n;  a  flattidi;  r.  t. 
U»  streak;— «.  I'tt^letf,  Atirk. 

Ka/K.  (liz;  v.  /.  M  lay  level 
witit  the  ground  :  <lc«tmy. 

Ruzo.-,  (ci'zcr)it.  aa  inKtiu- 
ineiit  lort'lnviii];:  a. pert,  to 

Be,  a  pretix.  d««otes  retmi-u 
or  rrfMifitwt;  v.t.  re^'mfrh; 
to  iiiilMbe  oi^aiB,  as  a  fluid. 

Reach,  (rcrli)  r.  /.  to  extend: 
gniii ;  include  :  to  arrive  at; 
—r.  vi.  to  stiTtcli  ou:  the 
hnnd:— «.  extent:  poMrernf 
exteudin^  to  :  effort ;  coii- 
trivuMce:  iieiu'trat»on:*rti-  ' 
flee  ;  astmij^ltt  |iortK»a  o£ 
water  or  coiuitry  ;  airility. 

React,  (r6-a)dt'>  r.t.  to  letitm 
or  rewKt  an  uupulse  ;— n. 
renc'tion.  mutual  actinn  ; 
depreenon  after  excite- 
iiu-nt.  Ssc. ;  backward  tend- 
ency from  refomi  or  piK>- 
groKH  ;  an  action  or  foree 
arising  U  oppo«ilioo  to  a 
nreeedia^  one  ;— «.  reac'- 
tionary,  retro^neasive ;  re- 
sistant: retic'tice,  oppoirite. 

Read,  (ned)  r.  t.  or  i.  to  ixs 
riise  :  ti>  «tter  oloud  writ- 
ten or  printed  word*  ;  to 
study;  be  studions;  to  com- 
prebend  :  see  lato  ner»uH« 
or  tUinga  :— a.  read,  f  red) 
versed  in  hoo1:s;  Icjinied  ; 
—a.  rcad'able,  interesting ; 
legible  :— «.  wud'aWencaii; 
n.  rcad'er.one  wIk»  reads  ; 
axcltool  bisok:  reaffiuff^jx- 
n»al  ;  interpnetntioii  of  « 
pahfogf.te.:  public  recital; 
ntudy  ! — a.  literary. 

Readjonni, f I'ead-jern')  r.  t, 
to  ndjonm  a  second  time. 

Readjnftt.  (rS-ndrjust'^  t;.  C. 
to  put  in  ordei-  agmn  ;— a. 
reailjiist'tnent.  im>w  deal. 

Readmit  (re-ad-mit')  r.  I.  Ui 
re«(oreto«  pniit  condition, 
Jfcc.;  grant:  a.  rea<l<Ht8'sioH. 

Rendopt.  (re'o-doi^)  v.  t.  to 
enact  M^in  :  M«wra«  ^—n. 
rwaf  A»p'm9«,a«of  a  ineftKU  •< 

Readoni,  (re'a-^iawrM')  v.t.  to 
decorate  agaiti  ;  toflz  np. 

Readv.  (red'i)  n.  prepared  i 
wilUiig:  near;  easy :  prompt: 


dexterous  i—ad.  in  a  atat* 
of  preparntiou  ;—<ul.  read- 
ily :— N.  read'ineac,  expert- 
neas  ;  pramptitiKie  ;  ripe- 
ness :  fitncaa  of  ceiiditioii ; 
completion;  a.readp-viade^ 
as  clothing,  Se^.i  readp-tott- 
ted,  quick  in  retort ;— a*. 
mttdff-nwMey,  cash ;  rendg- 
rrrk'oua;  book  of  tables. 

Reaitirm,  <re'af-ferra'i  r.  f. 
to  approve  a  second  time  ; 
—a.  nenfflrmirtion  (or  aace) 

Reagent,  (ri-ajent)  a.  a  aub- 
atance  thntdetocte  die  prea- 
««ec  of  other  bodies  (o^m.) 

ReaU  (I'C'al)  «.  actually  cx- 
ifhng  ;  true  :  genuine  ;  in 
law.  dcn«>ting  fixed  pmp- 
crty,  a«  laoda  or  houHeii  ;— 
nd.  re'ully,  in  fact :  actual- 
ly 5  truly  :— n.  reality,  cer- 
tainty i  actual  existence  ; 
ne'fjftf/,  r^nl  ef*«f^  land. 

Renli  ae.<iig'al-f  z)  v.  €.  to  reap, 
as  proflta;  accomplish ;  ob- 
tain :  convert  into  money: 
have  nstmagcottadousneu 
of;  to  feel  atmngly ;— a.  re'- 
idisnble,  able  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  re'alieiiii:.  bnnj^ 
lag  borne  an  a  reality  ;-^na. 
realiza'tion.  actual  exnerl- 
ecoc  or  feeling  ;  »ynrwia, 
the  doctrine  that  m  exter- 
nal penoeptions  the  object* 
immediately  known  are 
r««F  existences ;—«.  nealiaf- 
ic.  denoting  the  reaiiAs,  or 
natural  tehool  i  -.  art,  *c. 

Realm,  (r»»|ni)  n.conntry. 

Hcnin.  (rem)  m.  a  bnndw  of 
2(>  <{  nirep.  or  A^\  sheets ;— r. 
t.  in  Mnrk-mikvig.  to  bevel 
o«t  a  hole  with  a  rennter. 

Re«intniatc,  {re-an'i-naftt)  r.  (. 
to  restore  to  life ;  insfiire 
with  fresh  courage,  energy 
or  zeal  >— n.   reanima'tian. 

Reap.  (rSp)  ».  tors,  to  cut 
grain:  lo  gather  a  crop  ;  to 
receive  as  a  rewofd  ;— »». 
reap'cr,  aniaebtnc,hiaik,ftc 

Reaiiparel,  (re'ai^-pnr'cl)  v.  t. 
etotheio  new  gnnnents. 

Reup|)ear.  (rtMtp-per')  r.  i.to 
rise  again :  n.  rennpear'ance 

Rwpp'y.  <  re'ajvpil" )  i*.  t.  to 
aoncit  or  try  anew. 

RcnppniBt.  <re-ap-point^  r.  (. 
restore  to  office  :— ii.  reap- 
point'ment  i  —  p  t.  rt'ap- 
por'tioH,  to  allot  again. 

Rear,  (rfif)  n.  the  part  be- 


kiad  I  last  body  of  troopt, 
*c.  ;— r.  i,  to  bring  up  to 
matority  ;  to  educate  ;— v. 
i.  to  rise  on  tiie  hind  legs, 
aa  a  horse;  m  .rear'(;nar</,t  ne 
body  that  marches  last  :— 
ad.,  H.  rtnr'wnrd,  behind. 

Reason,  (ri'xva)  a.  cauae  i 
motive  :  proof  ;  excuae  ; 
the  faculty  of  the  mind  by 
which  man  reaches  a  ju»t 
view  of  things  ;  n|[ht  con- 
duct ;  piopncty  :  justice  : 
— r.  /.  or  I.  to  an;ue  :  de- 
bate: draw  tnfetenccs:  j>er- 
kuade  t  —  mt.  rea'souer,  a 
logical  thinker,  etc.  t  rea'- 
•oiiing.  coune  of  argu- 
■acnt  :  points  adduced  :— 
M.  rea  sonaMe.  rational  : 
|ut>t  :  moderate  :—md.  rea'- 
•onatdv  ;  —  a.  rea'sonable- 
ness,  jiMhce  :  moderation. 

ReasaeHible.  (re-as-*eai'bl)  r. 
t.  collect  or  convene  again. 

Reassert,  (r^-as-aert  >  r.  /.  to 
affirm  persistently:  retieat. 

ReaHi>ure,  (n*-a-shur')  t».  t,  to 
restore  confidence  to. 

Rebate,  ire-bat)  «.  reduc- 
tion :  diH:ount ;  recovery 
of  ov^rpayiiieut.  as  an  int- 
porldutyj—f.  tto  take  off. 

Rebel.  (rebelJ  a.  one  who 
opposet'  lawful  authority  ; 
—u  acting  m  revolt :— r.  i. 
rebd'.  to  renounce  author- 
i^or  take  up  arms  against 
the  goveniment :--<?.  rebel' 
lions,  pugnacious!  engaged 
in  revolt:  di«)bedient :  «//. 
rebel'lionsly:  n  .leberlious- 
ness  .#r/)e//'#*Mi.  ( ic-belyun) 
revoK  :  open  resistance. 

Rebound,  (rd-bomid')  r.  i. 
tospnngbaek:  reverberate: 
— >i.  a  spnn:nng  back. 

Rebnff,  (rc-buf  ) «.  a  nidden 
check  :«Bexi>eeted  refusaU 
— r.  t.  to  repel ;  to  refuse. 

Rebuild.  (re-bild')  r.  t.  to 
build  anew  ;  reconstruct. 

Rebuke,  (r*-biik)  r.  /.  to 
ehide  :— ».  rcprimnnd 

Rebus,  <i«f  btuj) «.  a  riddle 

Rebut  (re-hut)  r.  t.  to  op- 
pose by  argument  s  repel  t 
m.refmnid.  <or  ryrrjapfain- 
tifTs  reply  to  a  defendant. 

Recalcitrant,  (re-kat'svtranti 
«.  lit.  i'tdmif  hftek .  pugna- 
cious :  rebellious  :  —  i*.  t.  r*. 
carcitrate.  to  show  reptig. 
■aucc  « to  separate  from. 
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Mortuo  leoni  ct  lepores  insult- 
ant. — Even  hares  can  insult  a 
dead  lion. 

Miserrima  fortuna  est  quae  inimi- 


co    caret. — That    is   a    most 
wretched  fortune  which  is  with- 
out an  enemy. 
Beggars  shouM  be  no  choosers. 
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Recall,  (Ti  kowl)  ct.  to  call 
back;  to  revoke:  to  remem- 
ber :— n.  a  n-'vocation. 

Recant,  (re-karic')  i-.  t.  to  un- 
say what  hau  been  saul;— n. 
recaiita'tjon,  rctniction 

Recapitulate.  (re-ku-pit'QUt) 
V.  t.  to  repeat  in  a  suui 
mary  way  ,—  n.  recapitula'- 
tiiml  the  mnm  {lointA  re- 
sulted I— a.  recapit'ulutory. 

Recapture,  (re-kup'tiir)  »?  t. 
to  retake  ;— ii  a  recovery. 

Recast.  (le-ka^f)  v  t.  to  com- 
pute or  cu8t  a  second  time. 

Recede.  ( re-wd  )  t>  i.  or  I.  to 
retreat;  ipve  up  a  claim  :— 
(I.  reced'in;:.  going  back,  as 
waves,  clouds,  winds,  etc- 

Rcceipt,  (re-sef)  m.  recep- 
tion :  a  written  ocknowlvdg- 
inent  o£  ;  a  recipe  :— »  /. 
to  give  a  wntinp  for  j  to 
bfgn  for  money  paid,  &c. 

Receive,  (rf->-«Jv  )  i»  /.  totnke 
wlint  ifi  oiTered  t  to  oHsent 
t>:  to  welcome  or  entertain ; 
hold  ;  to  take  stolen  ^oods 
knowingly  i—n.  recelv  er, 
recipienl ,  trustee  ;  veR<.el 
for  KHhes  or  for  exhausttii;; 
air ;— rt  recciv'oble.  til  for 
company  t  »».;>/.moiiev  due; 
w.  »rcttr'e(hies*.{\i\\  belief. 

Recension,  (re-oen  shun)  »i. 
a  leviewins  ;  a  text  estat)- 
li<>hed  bv  critical  revl^'.ol1 

Recent,  (ri'hcut)  a.  new  ; 
late  5  frpsh  ;  niodprn  :  not 
prehii«tono  i—ntl  recently; 
— M.  /^VfM/»»r««.  freshness. 

Rccentticle,  (rO-sep'ta-kl)  « 
n  place  to  receive  thiiitf^in; 
the  biKjH  or  bed  of  a  flower. 

Reception.  (rc-«ep>huii)  n. 
nriival  :  ndmission  :  wel- 
come, {find  or  otherwise  : 
a  ivarty  '.—hh.  re'rcfttPtihtif. 
a  aencnil  ocquiefcencc:  nc- 
ceptahlene»s  :  ircci'tintf/, 
a  c  ipacity  for  external  ini- 
prcwions  or  additions ;  re- 
cipifnt.  the  receiver  of 
anythin;t  :—n.  rccop'tive 

Recess,  (re-ses")  «.  a  secluded 
part  of  a  room  r  niche  in  a 
wall  ;  indentation  s  remis- 
sion of  bnsincsii  or  of 
school  ;— p/.  recess'es  :— »i. 
recff'sion,  a  eedin;;  back- 

Rcchnhites,  (rik'a-bits)  m.  a 
lempemnce  society 

Recherche.  (rf-»her->»h4')  a. 
rare  :  exquisite  s  choice. 


Recipe.  (rcs'i-p»^)  «.  medicid 
prescription  ;  any  lorinula 
for  the  orepara'tiiMi  of  a 
comiKiund  -/-»/•  icc'ii>e«. 
ReeiproCil.  (rf-sip'ro-knl)  a. 
mutual  :  acting  in  return  : 
alternate  ;— «.  anything  re- 
ciprocal, a»  a  niechaiii^'m  ; 
in  uuith.,  unity  divided  by 
any  Quantity  i—wL  recip'- 
Kocally.  mutually  i—v.  I.  or 
i.  recip  rticate.  to  return  : 
requite:— ;w.  reciprocn'tion, 
alternation  ;  inteichange  i 
requital ;  recipsoc'ity.  mu- 
tual ubli;;atiuiis.  etc.  :— a. 
rtrip'nKntiu'j,  responsive. 
Recital,  (re-bifal;  m.  narra- 
tion ;  rehearsal  :  account- 
Recite,  (re-nX')  v  t.  or  *-  to 
tell  over!  repeat  aloud:  re- 
capitnlote  : — jn.  recitation, 
a  lesson  in  school  :  public 
reudin;^.  recituhv.f',  aitioce 
ot  inukie:  musical  speech  ; 
—n.  reciting,  a*  In  singing. 
Reckless,  (rek'les)  a.  care- 
less :  heedless  :— «.  recH'- 
lessness.— <if/.  recklessly.— 
r.  t.  rtck,  rare  Jor,  heed. 
Reckon,  (rek'ii)  »•.  f.  or  i.  to 
esteem;  number:  eompute; 
depend  on.  «-  reckoner;  n. 
reck'nritiuf.    a   settlement  ; 

riunishnient  :  charges  at  a 
lotel :  a  shtnV  position. 

Recl.itm.tre-klaur)  >-.  t.  to  re- 
cill :  reform  :  retrain  ;  to 
cultivate  !  make  fertile,  as 
wet  or  waste  land:  to  tame; 
— *f.  reclaim'ahle.able  to  be 
subdued.  n>  land,  or  a  wild 
life  i—v.  rrclama'tion,  re- 
covery :  demand  ;  reform. 

Recline.  (rc-kUn')  o  t.  or  t 
U>  lean  back  :  to  rest  or  re- 
pose; a.  reclin'ins.  rcstinj:- 

Recluse,  (re  kins') /i.  retired; 
secluded  :  solitnry;— «.  one 
shut  up  or  secluded  from 
the  world:  religuius  ascetic 

Recosnire,  (lek'bR-ntr.)  »•.  t. 
to  know  acjain  ;  recollect : 
acknowledge:— n.  recofcm'- 
tlon.  reincnibrancc  ;  avow- 
al  ;  recoff'nizmicr.  accepta- 
tion ;  giving;  bonds  to  ap- 
pear at  trial :— <i.  rec'ojn li- 
able, able  to  be  identified. 

Recoil.  (K'-koil')  »'.  i.  to  sta.'t 
back  ;  to  rebound  :  to  re- 
turn { to  shrink  from  t— ». 
movement  backward  ;— a. 
otM.  recoil'ing;  «.  recoil'er. 


Recollect,  (rek-cl-lckf)  i>.  /. 
to  recall  to  mind  ■.  to  re- 
{{nflier  :— «.  recnllec'tiou.  a 
memory  ;  a  reineinbrnnce. 

Recoiniiu-nce.(j>,ed)(r#-koni- 
niens  >  v.  t.  to  begin  ngain. 

Reeuniinend,(rek-oni-m«nd') 
I",  t.  to  praise  :  introduce  . 
give  in  charge  :  advise  :— 
a(/;x.  recommend '  able, 
worthy  of  praise:  recom- 
mend'atory,  as  bcstowins 
praise  :— M.  recomiiienda  - 
tion.  act  of  IntniducinK 
with  cornmendHtioii;  merit 

Recoiimiit,  (re-kom-mit')»«.  t- 
to  send  backto  a  Cdiinnittee; 
to  return  to  prison  j— m.<.  re- 
commit'meiit.  rrconuiiit'at. 

Recompense,  (rek'oni-iiens) 
N.  compensation:  an  equiv- 
alent i—e.  /.to  remunerate. 

Reconcile,  (rek'on-sil)  v.  t.  to 
ooncilirtte  anew  ;  reunite  ; 
restore  to  friendship,  or 
union  ;  content;  pacify  ; 
harmonize;  adjust:  m  rec'- 
onci'er ;— a.  recoiicirable. 
consistent :  inclined  to  am- 
ity :  n.i.  rrcnucilUi'tton,  ree'- 
oiictlenietit,  a  renewal  of 
fiiendship;  atonenient;ad- 
Jiistmentof  things  at  va- 
riance ;— a.  reconciriatorVc 

Recondite.(rek  on-dit)  n.  ol>- 
stnise:  profound ;  hidden. 

Reconnoitcr.  (rek-on-noi'ter) 
V.  t.  to  examine ;  survey, 
esp.  with  a  view  to  military 
or  engineering  o|>eratious: 
— ».  recou'nftisance'. 

Reconsider.fre-kon-sid'er) ». 
/.  to  review  ;  think  over  ; 
rescind:  n.  rtconsidera'tion 

Reconstruct,  (r^-kon-strukf) 
V.  t.  to  rebuild :  to  restore 
to  the  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment, which  were  forfeited 
by  rebellion  :  —  ».  recon- 
stmc'tion,  reconstitution. 

Record,  (rf-kord')  »•.  t.  to  reg- 
ister :  to  enrol :  to  C'ipv  in 
books  kept  in  Register'sof- 
flce:  imprint  deeply  in  the 
mind  :— »i*.  rrc'onf.  a  pu1>- 
lic  register  of  deeds,  moit- 
gages,  or  wills :  a  formal 
writing  of  anv  fact  or 
proceeding;  ttmril'e.r.  one 
who  notes:  an  ofllciil  who 
puts  papers  or  facts  on  rec- 
ord ;  a  judicial  officer. 

Recount,  (  r*-kounf  >  v.  t.  to 
relate  in  detail  ;  to  recife. 
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Kec  scirt  fas  est  omnia. — ^Xt  is 
not  permitted  us  to  know  all 
things. — Horace. 

Mortuis  non  conviciandum,  et  de 


mortals  nil  nisi  bonnm. — Tht 
dead  cannot  defend  them- 
selves, therefore  speak  well  of 
the  dead. 
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Rccourve,  (r*-k6ni')  n.  going 
to  for  uid  or  nrotection;  up- 
plication  of  Ubor  or  art. 

Recover,  ^r4-kuv'er>  w.  t.  or 
t.  to  regain  ;  to  grow  well  ; 
retrieve  t  obtain  a  ludg- 
ment ;  to  revive  :  to  briug 
b.tck  to  any  former  atate:— 
CI.  recov'erable  ;— «.  recoV. 
ery.iextoranun:  a  regaining 

Recrennt,(i-ek'i*-iint)a.  npoa* 
tate  !— M.  a  cowarJ  ;  sneak. 

Rec  ren  tii  m .( rek-re-a'Rh  n  n )  m. 
amuaentcut :  divcrKion  ;— 
V.  t.  lec'ifate,  to  revive  ; 
cheer  :  refresh  ;  delight;— 
m/j*.  >v-crert  Vef /,  I  n  ade  o  ver ; 
rec^i-eattvc,  diverting;. 

RecriniiuHtc,  (r6-kntn'i-nit) 
t'.<.  to  return  an  nccusation ; 
— n.  recriniina'tion,  acoiin> 
tcr-charge »  denunciation  i 
a.  rccrim'inntive,  abusive. 

Recruit.  (r4-krut')  r.  i.  to  re- 
pair; to  ftupply;  to  gain 
iresh  courage  or  health;  to 
enlibt  M>1ditf rH  ;— m.  a  frcah 
help  to  any  cauhe:  new  sol- 
dier:—».,  a.  rveruU'hiff,  re- 
plenishing ;  recreative  ;— 
u.rrcruit'mfiUAhe  bu»inei>a 
of  enlistment ;  relaxation. 

Rectangle,  ^rck'tnnij-ijl)  n.  a 
ri^ht-tmgled  parallelogram; 
—wij$.  rertiing'k'd.  rect- 
ang'ular;  ri'/.rcctan'gnlarly 

Rcctily.  (rek'ti-fO  r.  t.  to 
correct ;  ndjuRt ;  redreta ; 
to  refine,  as  spirits;— M.  rte- 
tificn'tioH,  a  setting  right ; 
dit.tilhtton ;  purification. 

Ri-ccilinear,  (rek-ti-lin'i-er) 
(I.  straight ;  right-lined. 

RiM'titude.  (rekti-tfid)  «.  up- 
rightness; integrity. 

Rector,  (rek'tor)  n.  a  minis- 
ter of  a  parisn  s  a  teacher. 

Rectum,  (rek'tum)  n.  intea- 
tinr  nt  bace  of  the  bowela. 

Recuml>ent.  <r§-ki;in  '  bent) 
ft.  lenning:  reclining;  ly- 
ing; idle:— H.  recu;n'bency. 

Recupcrntive,  (ri-kO'iier-*- 
tiv)  a.  tending  to  recovery; 
— V.  t.  rccu'|>erate.  to  re- 
cruit ;  to  re«t  from  labor  t 
— H.  rectipeni'tion.  restora- 
tion, as  of  lost  health;— v.t. 
recoHp'.  to  make  good. 

Rccur.(re-kur')  r. ».  to  resort; 
to  return  to  tlie  mind  ;  to 
happen  at  intervals;- n.  re- 
currence ;— a.  recurTen*, 
returning;  reflected  back. 


Recusant^ rek'Q-zant)  n.  one 
who  refuses  to  conform  <— 
a.  disaffected ;  disobedient 

Red,  (red)  a.  of  a  bright  col- 
or, like  blood  1—n.  one  of 
the  primary  colors,  of  sev- 
eral shade*,as  scarlet,  pink, 
&c.;— <m/.  red'ly;— m.  red'- 
nesa  ;— r.  L  or  t.  redd 'en, 
blush  :  grow  or  make  red  ; 
a.  retUI'uih,  inclined  to  red 

Redvction,  (re-dak'Khun)  m. 
a  digest ;  arranging  in  or- 
der;— M.  r^dac'tai;  one  who 
puts  into  fhniie  ;  an  editor 

Redan,  (ri-dair)  71.  parnjiet 
with  two  foccs,  like  a  V. 

Redbreast,  (red'brest)  n.  tlie 
robin,  a  common  biitl. 

Red-deer,  (red'der)n.  com- 
mon stag,  red  in  summer. 

Redeem,  (r£-deni')  v.  t.  to 
ransom  ;  to  reficue  1  to  im- 
prove ;  to  perform,  as  a 
promise  ;  to  recover,  as  a 
pledge:— a.  redeem'able,  aa 
gree^tmcks.  etc..  in  gold. 

Redeemer  ,(rS-deni'er)  ».  one 
who  ransoms ;  Jesua. 

Redemption,  (re-dcm'shun) 
M.  ransom ;  salvation. 

Redentcd.  (  re-dented  )  a. 
formed  like  saw-teeth. 

Red-heat,(red'-het)  It.  a  glow- 
ing ;— o.  retJ'hoU  very  hot 

Red-letter,  (red'let-er)  o.  no- 
ting auMpiciona,  fortunate, 
and  happy  daya. 

Redolent,  (red'&-Ient)  a,  dif- 
fusing fragrance  ;— n.  red'- 
olence,  a  sweet  scent. 

Redouble,  (re-dubl)  p.  f.  to 
increase ;  to  multiply. 

Redoubt,  (rS-douf)  n.  a  cen- 
tral or  relired  work  in  a 
fort,  for  retreat  or  safety. 

RedoubUhle.  ( ri-dout'a-bL) 
a.  formidable ;  valiant. 

Redound,  (ri-dound*)  r.  t.  to 
conduce  ;  react ;  result. 

Redress,  (rg-dres*)  v.  t.  to  set 
right ;  relieve  from  :  make 
amends ;— m.  remedy. 

Red-tape,  (red-tip')  n.  a  sa- 
tirical term,  applied  to  the 
intricate  system  of  routine 
in  public  offices  ;  official 
formality;— M.  red-tiip'ism. 

Reduce.  (re-dQs')  v.  t.  to  les- 
sen ;  lower  ;  subdue  ;  im- 
poverish ;  elaas  ;  (ortfA.)  to 
chancre  fractions  v-a.  ra- 
dttc'ible  I— N.  reduction, 
diminution  1  snl^ugation  1 


finding  a  common  denonw 
inator.  or  common  value. 

Redundant,  (re-dun'dant)  a. 
superabundant  I  superflu* 
ouain  words  or imoges )->-«. 
Tediw'dancy  p  verbiage . 

Reduplicate,  (rv-du'pit-kit) 
r.  t.  to  repeat  tour  or  more 
time*;- M.  reduplica'tion. 

Ri'^cho,  (r*.ek'6)  v.  I.  or  i.  to 
eclu}  back  again  ;  resound: 
— M.  echo  of  an  echo. 

Reed,  (iM)  n.  a  tall  grass 
with  jointed  ulemit ;  a  mu- 
sical pipe  or  mouth-piece ; 
part  of  a  loom  which  sep- 
arates threads  ;— «.  reed' v. 

Reef,  (r«f)  V.  t.  to  draw  [n 
and  fold  sails  ;— m.  fold  of 
a  siiil  ;  a  ridge  of  rocks 
hanging  almve  the  water. 

Reek,  (r6k)  11.  vapor;  smoke; 
— 1».  i.  to  emit  foul  ste:im  1 
—a.  i«ck'ing.  reek'y,  foul. 

Reel,  (r€l)  N.  a  frame  to  wind 
yarn,  Uc.  ;  a  dance  ;— »».  t. 
or  t.  to  wind  ;  to  stagger. 

Reelect,  (ri-e-lekf)  v.  I.  to 
elect  ignin  ;— 11.  re<<lec'tioo. 

ReSnact.  (re-en-ukf)  v.  t.  to 
renew  an  old  or  repealed 
law  ;— M.  reenact'inent. 

Reinforce,  (r«.cM-f6iV)  r.  i. 
to  strengthen  ;  —  n.  reen- 
force'ment,  new  asvixtanee. 

RcCngnge,  (-*-en-gij')  r.  (. 
to  resume,  as  a  business. 

Reestabliith,  (r£-es  tab-lish)o. 
(.  t  •  put  on  a  new  basis  ^• 
N.  reestahiishment. 

Reeve.  (r«v)  v.  t.  to  pass  the 
end  of  a  mpe  through  a 
hole  in  block,  thimble,  ftc 

Reexamine,  (r£-egx-am'in)r. 
t.  to  go  over  and  corn«ct  1 
examine  a  witness  twice. 

Refection,  (rt-fek'shun)  a. 
refreshment ;  repast ;  —  n. 
r^fec'ioty/,  an  eating-house. 

Refer,  ^r6-fcr')  v.  t.  or  1.  to 
semi;  leave  to;  allude:— a. 
referable,  that mav  becon- 
aidered  in  connection  with 
something  else.or  assigned 
to  a  certain  oriitin:— iw.r^/*- 
eree',  an  umpire  to  whom 
a  question  is  left  for  deci- 
sion I  r^ereure,  a  submit- 
ting for  information  or  de- 
cision ;  relation  r  allusion  t 
notes  referring  to  other 
authorities.  pages,or  books. 

Refine,  (re-fln')  v.  t.  or  i.  to 
clear  from  impurities  ;  to 
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Malheur  ne  vient  jamais  seal. 
Misfortunes  seldom  come  alone. 
Mauvaise  hcrbe  croit  toujours. — 
111  weeds  grow  apace. 


Measures,  not  men,  Have  always 
been  my  mark.^— Goldsmith. 

Mala  ultro  adsunt. — Sorrow 
comes  unsent  for. 


BEFIT 


BEGULATE 


make  pure ;  to  claHfy  ;  to 
p<»lish;  purify  the  manners. 
iiMtrnlii,  ftc.  ;  iinpi-ovc  in 
any  kind  of  excellvnee;— a. 
nf^M«/',  purified :  educntcd  j 
— «.  renn'er  ;  —  n.  re^ne'- 
vieiif,  purity  ;  cultivation  ; 
ele;^nce  t  excrux,  as  of 
cruelty,  or  of  nicety;  r^n'- 
rrjf,  a  laboratory ;  refin'hig, 
process  of  purifying,  c«p. 
tlie  precious  metals. 

ReHt.  (rf-Hf)  v.  U  or  i  to  re- 
pair; restore :— n.refiftin^. 

Rcltect,  (reflckt)  v.  t.  or ». 
to  throw  buck,  as  light. 
heat.  Sx.  ;  to  think  :  con- 
sider :  ponder  ;  to  cast  re- 
8 roach  \—a.  reflecting,  re- 
ec'tive,  thro  win  j;  back 
rays;  presenting  a  likencHS, 
as  a  mirror,  kc. :  serious  : 
thoughtful  ;—M».reflec'tion, 
the  action  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  is  conscious  of  its 
own  operations  ;  mature 
consideration  ;  contempla- 
tion :  censure  or  invidious 
remark  ;  the  sending  back 
of  light,  heat.  &c. ;  un  im- 
age; irJIeCtor,  a  polished 
surface;  mirror;  a.r^ffect'' 
etl,  returned  ;— arf.  r^ecV- 
tnuhfn  with  censure  or  en  re. 

Reflex,  (rc'flcks)  a.  directed 
backwnrd  ;  reneoted  ;  not- 
ing influence  <»f  an  nctinn 
on  others  :  m  pabitiati,  il- 
luminated by  htrht  reflect- 
ed fromanofher  pnrt  of  the 
some  picture  ;— m.  light  re- 
flected from  an  illumina- 
ted surface  i—tnljf.  reftex'- 
ible.  refrangible,  as  licht 
or  heat  ;  refle-Cv^e,  reflect- 
ive J  rennccting  the  paxt; 
reciprocal ;  m.  reflexibil'ity. 

Refluent,  (ref'lu-eut)  a.  flow- 
ins  back  :  ebbing,  as  tides. 

Reflux.(re'flnks)N.  a  flowing 
back  ;  ebb  of  opinion,  &c. 

Reform.  (r*-form')  f.  t.  to 
correct ;  make  better  ?  re- 
move faults  ;  improve  ;  re- 
cliiim  ;— I',  t.  to  abandon 
evil ;  become  better :— n  a 
forming  anew  ;  a  change  » 
amendment:  improvement 
of  society  or  prtliticsin  gen- 
eral ;  ~  n.  supporting  or 
legalizing  reform  ;— m.  re- 
Jbruta'tion,  amendment  of 
Hfe,  society,  or  religion  ;— 
n*  rafbrm'er;  a.  ref orm'ing. 


Refract,  (ri-frukf)  vt.  f.  to 
break  the  direct  or  natural 
course  of  ."ays  of  light:— n. 
refrac'tion,  deviation  from 
a  direct  citarse,  as  light,  by 
water;  «rO'*-  refrac'tive.that 
has  power  to  refract;  re- 
/itictetJ,  bent  at  an  acnte 
angle;  rt/mcting.  curving. 

Ret  rue  tori  nexM,  (re-frak'ter-i- 
nes)  n.  obstinacy  ; — o.  re- 
f nic'tory,  perverse  ;  sullen. 

Ref  ragable,  (  refri-gft-bl  >  a. 
that  may  be  opposed  ;  ca- 
pable of  refutation. 

Refrain.  (r*-frAn')  v.  t.  or  i. 
to  abstiiin  ;  to  forbear  ;— n. 
the  burden  of  a  song. 

Refrangible,  fre-fran'ji-bl)rt. 
that  may  be  refracted  ;— n. 
refrangibil'ity,  as  of  light. 

Refresh,  (re-fresh')  v.  t.  to 
revive  ;  to  cool;  to  cheer i— 
a.  ref  i-csh'ing,  reviving. 

Refreshment,  (  re-f resh'- 
ment)  ».  recovery  from 
fatigue.  &c.;  food  :  rest 

Refiigerate,  (re-frij'cr-it)  r. 
t.  to  cool ;  refresh  ;— a.  re- 
frig'erant,  cooling,  as  ice  ; 
— M.  a  cold  suljstance  ;  that 
which  frecjscs  ;— ii.  re  frig- 
era'tor,  a  box  to  hold  ice 
for  preserving  meats,  Ac. 

Re'fusrc.  (ref'nj)  n.  a  retreat 
or  asylum  ;  an  expedient. 

Refugee,  (ref-ti-i*')  n.  one 
who  flees  for  safety;  a  bean 

Refnisent,  (re-ful>nt)  u. 
casting  a  flood  of  light: 
brilliant ;— n.    reful'gence. 

Refund,  (re- fund')  v.  t.  to  re- 
pay ;  to  restore  money. 

Refuse,  (r*-faz')  v.  t.  to  re- 
ject ;  deny,  as  a  request  ;— 
i».  I.  to  decline  acceptance ; 
—It.  rej'iu'nl.  denial  :  rejec- 
tion t  right  (if  flrxt  choice. 

Refuse,  (ref'us)  n.  worthless 
remains ;— a.  worthless. 

Refute.  ( re-fa  f)  v.UXo  repel; 

frove  to  be  false  ;— a.  re- 
ut'ablc :— n.  ref uta'tion. 

Regain.  (r$-;rin'>  v.  t.  to  ob- 
tain again ;  to  recover. 

Regal,  (ri'gal)  n.  royal,  etc. 

Regale.  (re-galO  r.  «.  to  re- 
fresh  ;  to  gratify  ;— ».  re- 
gale'ment.  entertainment. 

Regaha,Cre-gft'li-a)  ii.thc  uni- 
form of  freemaxont*,  Ac; 
the  insignia  of  rovnltv. 

Rcgard.(re-gArd')  r  ./.to  heed; 
mind ;  esteem  ;— >i.    atten- 


tion ;  esteem  ;  affection  t 
repute »  relation  ;~;>/.  res- 
pect J  o.  regtird'/itl,  taking 
notice  ;  attentive  ;  rcgttrtt- 
fean.  heedless ;  indifferent. 

Regatta .( re-gaf  a)  n.  a  rowing 
or  sailing  match  for  prizes. 

Regenerate.(re-jen'er-At)  v.  t. 
renew;  make  new ;  a.  born 
by  grace;— «.  regcHera'tion, 
new  birth  ;  atljit.  regen'em- 
ted,  renewed  ;  regen'era- 
tinff,  regen'erahve,  reform- 
ing; restoring:  renovating. 

Regent,  (ri'ient)  n.  a  mlerin 
place  of  a  king;  n.  re'gency, 
vicarious  government. 

Resricide,  (  rej'i-sid  )  m.  the 
killer  or  murdor  of  a  king. 

Regime,  (  ri-zhem'  )  n.  ad- 
ministration ;  government. 

Regimen,  frej'i-men)!!.  regu- 
lutvd  diet,  exercise,  &c. 

Regiment,  ( rej'i-ment )  n.  a 
body  of  tn  op»  ;— a.  reyi- 
ment'nl,  referring  to  regi- 
ments :— n.  pi.  uniforms. 

Region,  (rj'jnn)  n.  a  tract  of 
land  ;  country  ;  district. 

Register,  (rej'is-ter)  r.  t.  to 
record  :— m.  an  officer  (alw 
spelt  reg'i».trar)  who  keeps 
public  n-eords ;  a  record, 
or  a  book  in  which  it  is 
kept ;  anything  that  regis- 
tera,  as  a  sti.iun  or  weather 
gnnge  ;  a  regulator,  as  the 
damper  of  a  funiuce  or 
stove;  the  air-stop  of  an 
oi-gTin.  Kc.-.—ns.  regiHra'- 
tion,  refiiiftnh  the  entering 
of  voters'  names  in  a  ledger 
previous  U*  day  of  election. 

Rc'^nnnt.  (reg'nant)  a.  prc- 
doininnnt:  reigning;  rming 

Regress,  (rfi'ffres)  n.  return  ; 
u  imssing  bnck  ;— ».  i.  to  go 
buck  to  a  former  place  <x 
state  ;— M.  regress'ion  ;— <i. 
reiptib^ive,  returning. 

Regret,  ( le-gret' )  u.  grief  ; 
conceiTi  :  remorse  :— »».  t. 
to  feel  sorry  for;  lament  ; 
—a.  regrerful,  repentant. 

Regular,  (reg'u-lar)  a.  agree- 
able to  rule ;  orderly ;— n.  a 
soldier;  n.  regiitar'tUi.  peri- 
odicitv;  uniformity;  meth- 
od: uri.  reg'ularly.  statedly. 

Regulate,  (reg'ii-lit)  v.  t.  to 
adjust  by  rule;  to  method- 
ize ;— n.  regula'tion,  a  rule 
or  restriction :  law ;  regula'- 
tor,  a  lever  for  a  watch  i 
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Mihi  cura  futuri. — My  care  is  for 

the  future. 
Moderata      durant.  —  Moderate 

things  last. 


Multa    docet    fames. ^-Hun^er 

teaches  many  things. 
Never  leave  that  till  to-morrow 

which  you  can  do  to-day. 
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nnythini;    that  fixes   mo- 
tion ;— a.  resrub'tive. 

Rehearse,  (r6-hci4')  v.  t.  to 
narrate:  recites— M.»r/i«ir«'. 
al,  recit-il  before  a  play. 

Rei;;n,  (rAii)  n.  royal  autlior- 
ity  or  government :  prev- 
alence ;  controliinz  influ- 
ence ; — V.  I.  to  rule  s — a. 
rei^m'in;;,  predominant. 

ReimburKC,  (ri-ini-bum')  r. 
t.  to  refund  i  to  recom- 
pense for  loKKOS.  expenses, 
ftc.  ;— n.  rcimbnrse'ment. 

Rein,  (rkn)  n.  Ktmp  of  a 
bridle  »  re»trnint  ?— r.  t.  to 
jtuide  !  restrain  :  control. 

Reindeer,  (rin'd^r)  n.  the 
arctic 
deer, 
whi  ch 
is  train- 
ed  for 

the 
chase, 
or  t  h  e 
iae  sled. 

Reins,(ran  z)  n.  pi.  lower  part 
of  back  over  the  kidneys. 

Reinj-tate,  (r§-in-slit')  v.  t. 
to  place  in  a  former  state 
or  olMce  ;  —  m.  reinstate'- 
ment,  re-cstablishincnt. 

Reinsnraiice.Cri-iu-shur'ans) 
N.  insurance  of  property  or 
lives  to  divide  the  nsk. 

Reinvest,  (r6-in-vest')  r.  t.  to 
put  in  new  securities 
money  which  has  been 
paid  in  ;— ».  rclnvest'nient 

Reinvi}jorate,(r*-in-vi|C'or-at) 
r.  ^  to  renew  vi;for  iu. 

Reissue.  (r«-i«h'6d)  v.  t.  to 
itisue  attain  bills,  stocks,  or 
bonds,  which  have  been  re- 
deemed, stolon,  or  destroy- 
ed  :— /I.  a  second  issue. 

Reiterate,  (nS-ifer-ut)  i?.  t.  to 
repeat  a^^nin  and  again  ;— 
n.  reitera'tion,  saying  over. 

Reject,  (rd-iekr>  v.  t.  to  cast 
off  ;  discard  ;  refuse  i  re- 
nounce ;— «.  rcjec'tion. 

Rejoice,  (rfi-jois')  v.  i.  or  t.  to 
be  glad;  make  glad;  exult; 
— n.  ixioic'iMg,  great  jov,  or 
its  expression  :—ad.  rejoic'- 


wjlff,  with  ioy  or  pleasure, 

[lejoin,  (rc-joln')  v.  t.  or  t.  to 

unite  broken  parts  (  return 


to  friends  «  answer  to  a  re- 

>lyi— IS.  rtjoin'der.  a  reply. 

Rejurenescence,  (r*-jii-v*- 

ncs'«ns}  II.  youth  rcnewtd. 


Rekindle,  (rg-kin'dl)  v.  t.  to 
set  Hre  to.  or  arouse  anew. 

Relapse,  (re-laps'^  v.  t.  to  fall 
back  ;  decline  In  virtue  ;— 
n.  a  fall  from  grace  (  re- 
turn of  sickness,  or  a  vice. 

Relate,  (re-Iut)  v.  t.  to  tell  ; 
describe:  to  belong ;  rcfert 
have  reference  ;  —tul.  rt' 
la' ted ^  allied  by  blood  ;— n. 
rtla'hun,  recital :  account : 
a  mutual  connection  of 
things;  resemblance t  con- 
nection by  birth  or  mar- 
riage ;— It.  rela'tionship. 

Relative,  (rel'i-tiv)  o.  abso- 
lute ;  connected  ;  resnect- 
ing  ;— n.  that  which  relates 
to  another  thing;  kindred: 
that,  Ac. ;— orf.  rel'atively. 

Relax,  (ri-laks')  v.  t.  or  i.  to 
slacken ;  make  less  severe  : 
divert;  cease  from  eff(»rtor 
study  ;  loosen,  as  the  bo  Mr- 
els  j—ii.  rvlaru'tion,  rest. 

Relay,  (r§-la')  u.  a  supply  of 
horses,  &c..  on  a  journey. 

Rcle-iHe,  (rS-les')  v.  t.  to  set 
free ;  dischai^re  :  give  up  a 
right  to  I  relieve  ;  to  quit- 
claim t— n.  liberation  t  dis- 
chaise  from  debt,  Saa. 

RelegHte,  (rere-jrat)  r.  t.  to 
send  away  ;  to  consign  }  to 
exile  ;— M.  rel'cga'tion. 

Relent,  (r€-lent' )  r.  i.  to  soft- 
en in  temper  ;  to  feel  com- 
passion ;— a.  releMf'lcM,\ner' 
ciless ;  unmoved  :  cruel. 

Relevant,  (rcl't-vant)  o.  ap- 
plicable to  the  subject;— »4. 
rtl'eiHt»ee,  pertinence. 

Reliance,  (rfi-u'ans)  ».  trust  t 
dP|)endcnce  i—a.  rcli'able. 

Rolic.  (rel'ik)  u.  remains  ;  a 
dead  bodv  ;  memorial. 

Relict,  (rel'ikt)  ».  a  widow. 

Relief,  (re  lef)  n.  aid  ;  suc- 
cor ;  removal  of  evil »  miti- 
gation of  pain,  &c.  ;  in  the 
JCne  artn,  tlie  projection  of 
a  figure  ;— r.  t.  relieve',  to 
lessen;  ease;  help;  release; 
set  off;  a.re/jef''ui{7,abating; 
aiding;  relietfahle,  curable. 

Relievo,  (re-l4v'6)  n.  promi- 
nence of  figures ;  relief. 

Religion.(ri-Tirun)  n.  system 
of  faith  and  worship  s— a. 
relif^ioua^  pious;  devout  ;— 
ad.  reliffwufly,  sacredly;— 
n.  relitf'ionist,  a  higot. 

Relinquish.  (  re4ing'kwish  ) 
V.  t.  u>  abandon  ;  give  up ; 


renounce  a  claim  to ;— «. 
lelinqttidi'meHt.  a  giving  up 

Reliquary,  (rel'i-kwcr-i)  m.  a 
depository  for  relics. 

Relish,  (rel'ish)  n.  agreeable 
tat^te ;  flavor  ;  a  sauce  t  en- 
joyable quality ;  ou  indi- 
nation  for  ;  appetite:— r.#. 
or  i.  to  like  the  taste ;  be 
pleased  with  ;  to  season  {— 
a.  retinbahU.  agi  ecable. 

Reluctant.  (  re-luk't-.int )  a. 
averse  to ;  unwiliit.g  '.—fuL 
relucf  antly:  h.  reluotoMce, 
unwillingness  i  coyness. 

Rely,  (re-U)  v.  i.  to  rest,  de- 
pend, trust,  or  confide  in. 

Remain,  (re-mAn')  r.  t.  to  be 
left ;  continue  ;  endure  ;— 
N.  71/.  a  corpse;  what  is  left 

Remainder,  (re-man'der>  n. 
balance  ;  remnant  i  wreck. 

Remand,  Cre-mand')  v.  t.  to 
order  or  fend  back    to  jail. 

Remark.  (i£-mark')  n.  an  ob- 
servation ;  notice  j— r.  t.  to 
observe  :  regard  ;  express. 

Remarkable,  (re-niark'n-bl) 
n.  deserving  notice)  dis- 
tinguished; stmnge;  un- 
usual ;—ad.  remark'ablr. 

Remedy,  (rem'e-di)  n.  that 
which  counteracts  any  evil 
or  repairs  any  loss;— r,  t.  to 
cure;  repair  ;  to  remove;— 
adj*.  reme'dutble,  curable  ; 
rente  ditd.  tending  to  cure; 
rerne'dileiti',  irreparable. 

Remember,  (re-mem'bcr)  v. 
t.  to  have  or  keep  in  mind; 
n.  remem'hrance,  memory ; 
a  reminder ;  memorial ;  re- 
tention in  the  mind  x—pl. 
gifts  of  affection  :  relics  ;— 
w.  reiiie»i'ft>-(iiicri*,hint ;  gift 

Remind,  (re-mind')  t-.  t.  to 
bring  to  notice  or  remem- 
brance; w/».  remind'er,any- 
thing  to  sharpen  memory  ; 
rejiuNW'ceMce,  recollection: 
account  of  one's  ex|ieri- 
cnce  :  pi.  memories  of  per- 
sons, event*,  ftc.;  memoirs. 

Remiss,  (ri-inis)  a.  slack  1 
slothful ;  negligent :  slow; 
not  vigorous:— a</.  remiss'- 
ly; — M.  rcmiKs':iess,neglect. 

Remit,  (ri-mif)  v.  t.  or  i.  to 
forgive  ;  abate  ;  to  relax  t 
leave  off ;  transmit  money, 
kci—adjt.  reniitw't.Ue,  par- 
donable I  rf.mim'ive,  for- 
giving; rem/fren/.  increas- 
ing and  abatingoltematdy 
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Multorum  manibus  grande  leva- 
tur  onus. — Many  hands  make 
lig^t  work. 

Nee  semper  feriet  quodcumque 


ininabitur  arcus. — The  arrow 
will  not  always  hit  the  object 
which  it  threatens. 
My  dear,  my  better  half, — Sid. 
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as  a  fever  ;— «.«.  rouim'ion, 
a  pariiun  t  rt;lea!>e :  abate- 
ment; remiit'ttl.  i^urreitdvr; 
pardon  ?  remittUHCf,  send- 
ing of  money  ;   Binn  iteul. 

RoniHnnt.dcni'nant)  N.  whut 
is  left  s  rciiidtie ;  a  piece. 

Hemodcl,  (r€-iin.d'el)  v.  I.  to 
make  or  fnsliion  anew. 

Kumonctize.  (rS-miin'i-tlz) 
V.  t.  impart  legal  value  to. 

Renion.stnitc.  (rv-innn'strat) 
r.  f.  tou!KereaKoiiKai;::iinst 
a  mensiir'i ;  —  ««.  rciuon'- 
strtntiyf,  expostulation  ;  rc- 
moH'sttraMf,  an  objccttir. 

R'-morse,  (ic-mors')  «.  gntiw- 
iiipi  of  cotiscienoe  ;  pain- 
ful xensc  of  j;ujlt ;— a.  re- 
vio>-:te'/M7,  con>punctioitii  ; 
rciiivrse'lriig,  nntcdin'f. 

Rrnifitp.  (le-rndf)  «.  di*t:int 
In  pliice,  time,  or  ciuohiy  ; 
fur  ;  alMtineted  ;  ali^n  ;  not 
relate«lt  slijrht;  w/.remotc'- 
lyj  n.  remote' »tis*.  distance. 

Rt-moiild,  (re-ni6ld')  i'.  t.  to 
remodel  or  shiipe  anew. 

Remount.  (re-niounO  v.  t.  to 
reas-ccnd  ;  re-line  ;  re-oet. 

Remove,  (rf-moov')  v.  t.  (»ri. 
to  take  away  :  withdraw  ; 
dumiKM  from  office;  get  rid 
of  anylliinj; ;  chan;re  rcKi- 
dence",  &c.:— a.  reniov'able, 
not  fixed  ;  —  «.  remov'al, 
rhanjreof  phice;  di»ch:ir;re. 

Remunerate,  (r§-mt'rnei-At; 
r.  t.  to  reciinipense  ',—n.  re- 
niu'neml)le,wo»-tl»y  or  en  pa- 
ble  of  reward  ;  reniu'ner- 
otive.  lucrative  ;— »».  remu- 
nera'tion,  reward;  requital. 

ReuHJ.Cri'nal)  ».  pertaining 
to  the  reins  or  kidneys. 

Rcnard,(ren'«rd)  n.  in'faMea 

and  poctiy.a 

fox  (or  veil). 

R(.naM:ent,('re- 

na« '  ent)  a. 

EBwinjr  or 
)ni  ap.ln  5 
reproduced;  M.renas'cence. 

Rencounter,  (ren-koun'ter) 
M.  a  colliiiion  ;  claMh  ;  flfcht. 

Rend,  (rend)  v.  t.  to  split; 
to  tear  :— ».  rent^  fii<snre  ; 
tear  %—n.  itit'ilet-,  a  tearer. 

Render,  (ren'dcrl  r.  t.  to  re- 
turn: (five;  y\eld:  deliver; 
make  of  cau^e  ;  perform  ; 
tianMlate:— It.  ren'dcring,  a 
jriving  ;  a  version  t  ren'- 
jStrtt,  rettorcr;  distributor. 


Rendezvous,  (ren'de-voo)  »». 
aiMentblage  at  an  appointed 
place  :— r.  1.  to  meet,  rtc. 

Rendition.  (ren-di»lrun)  n. 
net  of  vieUliu:;  :  surrender. 

Renegade,  (rcn'e-gid)  n.  an 
•po^tsle  ;  a  buoksiidcr. 

Renew,  (re-nu)  r.  /.  to  make 
new;  begin  asfuins  to  tnin»- 
form  to  new  ufc  ;  to  invig- 
orate i—atljs.  renewed',  re- 
atoed  :  reitew'uUe.  subject 
to  or  Cipuble  of  leuewul: — 
n,  renewal,  exteniiiou  of  a 
note  ;  renuvuiiuu  ;  revival. 

Rennet,  (ren'et)  m.  the  inner 
membrane  of  a  c:df'iii»toni- 
ach,  Ufed  to  curdle  nulk. 

Renounce,  (le-nuuns')  r.  t. 
ti'»di»own;  forsake:— nx.  re- 
noiince'ment,  renuncia'- 
tinn,  iibandonnicnt;  denial. 

Renovate,  (ren'0-vut)  r.  t.  to 
renew  ;  to  cleauhC  ;  to  re- 
store to  the  original  4tate  : 
— «.«.  renova'tion,  re».tora- 
tiun  ;  repair; yew 'rnviro*-. a 
rencwer  ;  an  iiivigorator. 

Renown,  (le-nown';  n.  fame; 
celebrity  \—u.  renowned', 
illustrious  ;  wonderfuL 

Rnnt,  (rent)  pivt.  of  Retul, 
torn  asunder;— »i.  pavment 
for  the  UDe  of  a  building  or 
nroperty  :— r.  t.  to  occupy 
for  a  stipulated  price  :  to 
let  or  lea^e  ;— n.  rent'uble, 
in  a  con<Iition  to  be  rented: 
—u».  rent  al,  renf  roll,  rent: 
amounts  or  schedule  of 
rents :  renter,  a  tenant  ; 
wtti-mnter.  one  M-lioobjects 
to  pay  rent  lor  his  own  im- 
provements 5  rentier,  Fr., 
(ling'tl-a')  en^ioyer  of  an 
inonnje;  proprietor!  rente, 
(raii^ft)  income :  ."hares. 

Reorganize,  (re-oKgan-Iz)  »•. 
/•  to  form  or  coniititute 
over  again,  as  a  party  or 
business  which  has  been 
broken  np  ;— ».  reorgan- 
iza'tion.  a  re-formation. 

Repair,  (re-|wr')  r.  I.  to  re- 
store; refit;  mend;  to  make 
amends  for  ;— n.  supply  of 
loss  :—pl.  renewals  of  or 
additions  to  buildings,  fur- 
niture, imnlenients,  &c.;— 
a.  rep'araDle,  able  to  be 
restored  or  made  good  ; 
reiKir'ntire,  efficacious  to 
makegooil;  n.  a  rcstorntivei 
that  makes  amends  1— lu. 


repniKer,  a  mender  (  re/Ki- 
ru'tioit,  restitution  ;  com- 
pensation ;  amends;  r.  L  re- 
pair",  to  go  to  j  to  'esort  to. 

Repartee,  trep-ar-ti)  n.  a 
smart,  ready,  wi.iy  reply. 

Reiwiit,  (:-«-past'>  »».  net  of 
eating  ;  nieul  ;  viettinls. 

Repox-,  rr5-pa')  r.  t.  to  pay 
back ;  to  ntnke  return  for  ; 
It.  repay'muiit.reeotupi-nse: 
— <«.  repa^'al»lc.  retuncilile. 

Repeal,  (rc-j)er)r.  t.  to  make 
void  ;  revoke  ;— m.  ali  ojra- 
tion:— <».  reiteul'abie,  liable 
to  bu  on  nil  lied:  m.  rcpeal'er 

Repeat,  (re-|»et')  i*.  t.  tudnor 
state  again  ;  to  rehearse  : — 
N.  in  niu»ic,  a  mark  for 
repetition  ',—ail.  repeat'eil- 
ly,  fi-ennently  ;—»!.*.  rcficat'- 
er,  a  uu honest  voter  who 
ctists  many  iuiUots:  a  watch 
that  strikes  tlie  hour  on 
tuuchin?  a  sprin?  ;  a  deci- 
mal in  divihion  which  lei  ro- 
duces  the  same  tigine  con- 
tinuHlly  ;  —  u.  rcin'trtiun, 
aayinx'the  same  thing  over 
and  ov<  r  ;  a  rehearsal. 

Repel,  (rfr-pel)  r.  t.  to  drive 
back  ;  resist  ;  oi»p«ise  ;  re- 
pulse ;— «.  repelrent.  driv- 
ing back  ;  disugreenble  ;— 
M.  that  which  cnecks,  &e. 

Repent,  (re-jicnt')  r.  L  to  re- 

(tret  what  one  has  diaie  or 
eft  undone  :  to  chan^'C 
f  ixMU  evil  to  good  ;  to  sor- 
row for  sin  :— «.  repent'- 
ance,  contntirm  for  hin  ;— 
a.  repcn'tant,  /r«///Korry 

Repercussion.  (re-per-kiiNh'- 
un )  w.  act  of  driving  b:!ck  ; 
reverberation  ;  re[>etil»on. 

Repertory,  (rep'er-ter-i)  «.  a 
|)ortfoliu  of  plays.  Ac.  t  a 
treasurv  :  a  magazine. 

Repine,  (r*-pln')  r.  i.  to  fret 
one's  self  ;  to  murmur. 

Replace,  (re-plas')  r.  /.to put 
again  in  its  place  1  restore. 

Replant,  (re- plant')  r.  t.  to 
set  a  second  time.a.<i  plants. 

Replenish,  (re-pleni.<«h)  r.  t. 
to  fill  completelv  :  Mippl}*. 

Replete,(r«-pl*r)o  complete^ 
ly  filled  ;  —  u.  repletion, 
fullness  ;  o'^erflow  :  (tint. 

Replevin,  (re-pleVin  )  n.  a 
writ  to  recover  gooils ;  ».*.  t. 
replev'y.to  bail;  take  back. 

Replication,  (rep-li-kft'shuu) 
N.  a  plaintiff's  reply. 
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Nil  similius  insano  quam  ebrius. 
Nothing  is  more  like  a  madman 

than  a  man  who  is  drunk. 
Ne  Jupiter  quidem  omnibus  pla- 


cet.— Not   Jupiter   even   can 
please  all. 
Nimium  ne  crcde  colori. — Trust 
not  too  much  to  appearances. 
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Reply,  (r§-pin  v.  i.  to  an- 
swer J— ».  return  in  word». 

Report.  (r§-port')  r.  t.  or  i.  to 
mve  an  account  of  :  relates 
Cfculote  publicly  <  pub- 
lUh  in  a  new»|Hiper.  kcx  to 
write  a  statement:  tell:— n. 
flvin;:  rumor:  description: 
orRciul  stuteuient ;  judi- 
cial opinion:  round:  not!«: 
».  report'er,  one  who  gath- 
er»  and  print*  news. 

RcpoM,  (r(-p6i')  V.  I.  to  rest; 
he  quiet :  deep  ;  place  con- 
fidence m  ;— r.  f.  to  con»- 
no«e  one'a  self :  place  in 
trust :— N.  rebt;  sleep:  nien- 
•tal  (i^uiet:  notunil  hannony 

KepoBttiiry,  (re-po*'i-ter-i;  «. 
a  place  for  Btoriii;;.  &c. 

Ec-poKKevs,  (re-pojc-zcO  i'.  /. 
to  recover;  m.  repo>>»es'Hon, 
Iheiict  «if  post^CbMu;;  agnin. 

Reprehend,  (rep-ie-hend')  r. 
t.  to  blame  ;  to  repiove  ;— 
m(;ii.  reprcheu'ikible,  bhun- 
able:  reftrchcH' fire. given  in 
reproot:— M.  reprchen'Mon, 
censure  ;— «.  reprehend'er. 

Repreifciit.  (re|>-re-zent')  r.  t. 
to  Khow  ;  to  |!erM)nRte  ;  to 
fttnnd  fn  the  place  of  :  ex- 
hibit to  the  eye  or  mind  : 
pnint :  describe  :— u.  re/»re- 
Menta'ttou,  likenetttt:  ininfce: 

fiicture  :  play  :  account ; 
acts  or  renwins  allejied : 
apiiearnnce  for  another  ;— 
fi.  »r/»»'e»eM/'«/ife,  in  a  ftdu- 
ciiry  capacity  ;  exhibiting 
chofncter  or  perkonality  ; 
n.an  heir  i  delegate  (mem- 
ber of  Congre**,  of  a  legit- 
latnre.  Ac;  one  acting  for 
another:  /i.represenrment. 

RepreM.  «'r€-pres'>  r.  t.  to 
crush  ;  subdue  ;  restrain  : 
a.  repressive,  preventive ; 
— M.  reprefs'ion,  restraint. 

Reprieve,  (  re-prev' )  t».  r.  to 
respite  for  a  time  :— m.  de- 
lay of  death  punishment 

Reprimand,  (rep'ri-mand) ». 
•evere  reprot»f ;— r.  /.  to 
chide  ;  rebuke  ;  reprove. 

Reprint,  (re-print'}  r.  t.  to 

ftrint  a  new  edition  ;— n.  a 
oreijni  republication,  Ac. 
Reprisal,  (re-prlz'al)  n.  seiz- 
ure by  way  of  retaliation. 
Reproach,  (re-pr6ch')  v.  t.  to 
upbraid  ;  revile  ;  treat  with 
contempt;— n.  censure;  op- 
probriuni  ;  disgrace  ;  ob- 


ject of  Kom  :  a.  trppooch'- 
•ble.  disgnireful :  :;diou«  ; 
—n.  repmaohlul,  »uanie- 
ful  J  abusive  :  —  wh  re- 
proach'tuUy,  eensorioufly. 

R«prot)ate.(rep'rA-bAt)a.  lout 
to  virtue:  u.  one  abandoned 
to  siir— r.  i.  to  disapprove; 
dcte>>t;— n.  reprobo'titm.  re- 
jection ;— n.  rep'mbated. 

Reproditce.(re-pr6-dui»")  v.  t. 
to  form  anew  :  propagate  t 
— w.  reproduc'tion  ;— «.  re- 
produc'tivc.  noting  animal 
or  vegetable  generation. 

Reproof,  (r^-iiroof ')  m.  cen- 
sure :  rebiike  ;— a.  reprov'. 
able,  blumoble  ;--r.  t.  re- 
jirofg',  tocuiidenm;— N.  re- 
pmv'ul ;—««/.  repn»v'itij{ly. 

Reptile,  (rep'tlh  n.  creeping; 
nieon  ;  jrrovclling  ;— m.  on 
animal  that  crawls  on  its 
bellv  or  with  short  legs,  as 
Munkes,  lizards,  &c.;  n.  it/f- 
til'ut.  syvteraatK-  nnme  for 
the  eold-bUtMkd  vertebra- 
ta  ;— a.  reptU'ian  :— a.  rep'- 
taut,  in  hot.,  rooting. 

Republic.  (i«-pub'hk)  n.  a 
state  governed  by  repre- 
sentatives elected  bv  the 
citizens;—/!,  republican, 
consonant  to  the  form  or 

{>rincip!e»  of  represenla- 
ive  government ; »/.  mem- 
ber of  the  re/>«.Vic««  jiarty; 
an  advocate  of  freedom  to 
oil,  purity  of  elections,  a 
sound  currency,  n  strong 
national  jrove-nment.  Ac: 
If.  repub'licauism  —fiepub- 
lie  of  ItHcrs.  the  literary 
and  scientific  world. 

Republish,  (re-piib'lish)  r.  t. 
to  nnnt  an  edition  of  a 
booK.  or  reprint  a  foreign 
work  :— M.  republica'tion. 

Repudiate.  (re-pA'di-At) »'.  t. 
to  reject;  disclaim:  shirks 
— M.  repudia'tion,  rejection; 
ref  UHol  of  pavniPiit :  di- 
vorce;—n.  repudiator,  a 
person,  ktatc,  or  city  that 
invalidates  lawful  debts. 

Repngnance.(rc-png'n  )n»)fi. 
aveniion  :— «.  repug'nant, 
distasteful ;  inconsistent. 

Repulse,' r€-pulM')N. check  in 
advancing  ;  refusal  :— r.  t. 
to  repel ;  drive  back  :— m. 
repursion,  want  of  attrac- 
tive iiower  in  persons  or 
material  bodies;  a.  ttptUn'' 


tre,  ugly  s  forbidding :  ab- 
horrent :  cold :  reser\'ed. 

Repute,  (ri-put'i  v.  /.  to  es- 
timate ;  to  hold  ;  reason  : 
think  ;  esteem  ^— ii.  ^lod 
name:  establi>hed opinion: 
—ariff.  reput'ed.rumoied  t 
supiMf>sed  ;  rep'utuble,  re- 
spectable: honorable:  with- 
out reproach  i—atl.  rep'u- 
tably;— M.  reputa'tion.ciiar- 
acter  i  estimation  :  credit ; 
fnmi  I— ad.  reput'edly. 

Request,   (rikwesf)   m.  tx- 

RrCH'ton  of  desire  ;  a  peti- 
on  ;— I',  t.  to  solicit  ;  ask. 

Requiem.  (r€'kwi-em)  n  a 
hymn  or  mass  lor  the  dead- 
Require,  (r^-kwlr')  V.  t.  to 
demand:  need  :  exact :  di- 
rect s  —  a(/j*-  requir'able. 
nece^sary  ;  profier  ;  re<7'- 
vieilf,  needful;  indispens- 
able ;— w.  a  necessity  i~-u$. 
reqiiire'ment,  a  demand  ; 
need  ;  claim  ;  rerjtmttttOH. 
an  application  ;  imperative 
demand;  ofRcinl  order;  re'- 
qtiisifenesf,  desirability. 

Requite,  (re-kwif)  v.  t.  to 
recompenne  :— n.  requit'ni. 

Rereuiouse.(rer'mous)«.  bat. 

Rescind,  (re-sind')  r.  t.  to  re- 
peal :—n.  resciss'ion. 

Rescript,  (rf'skript>M.  edict. 

Rescue,  (res'kii)  r.  I.  to  free 
from  danger ;  liberate;— ». 
deliverance  ;  recapture. 

Research,  (rc-serch')  m.  dili- 
gent inquiry  ;  scrutiny. 

Resemble,  (re-zein'bl)  »••  /. 
to  possess  sinilliir  qualities 
orappearance;  toeompare; 
be  like  :— w.  resem'hlance. 
similitude  ;  similarity. 

Resent,  (re-zenf)  r.  f.  to  lie 
angry  at  .—a.  resent'ful  ;— 
N.  resent'ment.  indiirnntion 

Reservation.(rez-e -vik'shun) 
n.  something  withheld,  ns 
goods,  a  fact.  Indian  lands. 
Ac:  condition  :  limitation  ; 
mental  concealment. 

Reserve,  (re-rerv')  v.  t.  to 
keep  for  fut'ire  or  other 
use  s  to  retain  :— n.  a  pos- 
session or  troops  kept  in- 
tact for  emergencies  :  cau- 
tion; taciturnity ;  hauteur; 
—a.  reserved',  sliy  ;  cold  i 
not  frank  :— p/».  withheld. 

Reservoir,  (rez-cr-vwor')  n. 
a  large  tank,  cistern,  kc. 

Reside,  (r*-iid')  ¥.  i.  to  dwell 
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Kisi  Dominus  frustra. — Unless 
God  be  with  us,  all  labor  is 
'    vain. 
Noli  equi  deates  inspicerc  don- 


ati — Look  not  a  gift  Horse  in 
the  mouth. 
Noscitur  ex  sociis. — He  is  known 
by  his  companions. 
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nemianently-:  abide ;  Ii\'e: 
inlieiT!  a.  reK'ident.dwcll- 
ins^:  livfn«r  :— m.  a  citizen 
or  in  habitant  ;  —  ««.  rc»'- 
idenco.  place  or  dweSHn^  j 
rtf'ulcncy, official  dwelling; 
— rt.  reKideit'tlal,  rcBidin;;. 

RcMdne.  (rexi-du)  n.  bal- 
ance ;  rt-inaindf^r  ;  —  n(lj<t. 
re>idual.  remaininj;  ;  left; 
remttmif/.  entitled  l»j'  will 
to  any  piopert/  left  after 
the  speoiiic  leiraeies  are 
paid  :— rt.  resid'uuin,  tlmt 
which  iii  left  after  distilla- 
tion, pressure,  or  analysis. 

Re«jp».  (re-zln*)  v.  t.  to  pi\'e 
or  yield  uptounothcr:  enb- 
nnt  calmly  x—ii.  retigned'. 
BulnniMtivc  {  beariii];  pa- 
tiently; M.  rei<igna'tion,  ac- 
qiiic»emce:pntience  tinder 
aifiiction  ;  a  jrivinj:  up. 

Ke>>ilience.  (,re-zil  i-ent;>  n.  a 
ri-C'M  ;— «.  ret^il'ient. 

RoMii.  ^re2'iu)M.  nit  inflnm- 
ninhle  gum  from  fir  or  pine 
tiee»:  M.  re.vtnous,  gummy. 

RcKit-t,  (r6-zi>t')  r.  t.  to  act 
or  strive  airnintit  ;  opj»o>'e  ; 
—H.  reMkt'a nee, op prn.it ion; 
atnfe  :  —  aftjs.  resistible, 
tltatmay  be  with^trxKl ;  re- 
aWte.-w,  all  powerful. 

Rewilute,  (i-ez'O-lut)  a.  firm 
tooneV  purpose  ;  bold  :— 
mf.  res'olutelv  ;— «.  ret'o- 
hileneM  :  re.<o7w'f»on.  fixed 
dete  ni  I  i  n  at  i<m ;  stend  in  ens; 
ainalysia  ;  solution  ;  tornial 
proimscl  in  a  public  as- 
nembiy  ;  —  pf.  a  scries  of 
0|rinioason  anv  subject. 

ftet^Ive.  Crf-tolv')  r.  t.  to 
•ep-mitccom|)otient  parts  ; 
aiinlyze;  explain  :  decide; 
dielirc  :— »•.  I.  to  deter- 
mine: i#,  fixed  pnritose  ;  a. 
resolv'ahle,  reducible  to  its 
elements  ;--«.  leKolv'ent,  a 
eheinical  solventt  medicine 
to  kill  :t  tumr»r-  ff.dij^Koh'in-f 

Resonant,  (le/'O-nant)  a.  re- 
sounding ;— M.  res'onance, 
vibrations  of  KOtind  t  echo; 

Reiwrt.  iri-zorV)  r.  i.  to  have 
recouTKe  i  to  repair ;  toco; 
— »/.  eon  coarse  of  people  ; 
•  place  much  frequented. 

Resound,  (re-zound')  v.  t.  or 
t.  to  so'iitd  back  ;  echo ;  to 
prsise  :  spread  one's  fame. 

Resource,  (ri-st^rs')  w.  ex- 
pedient; means  of  supply; 

i 


aid:  in  pt.  financial  or  any 
kind  of  means:  n.  rtsmirrt'. 
fuf,  fertile  in  devices  ;  rp- 
mvrci''lfits,  without  means. 

Res|)ect.  (rij-spekf)  r.  r.  to 
regard  with  esteem  :  to  re- 
late to ; — u.  honor  ;  consid- 
eration !  dignity:  relation: 

-  reference  ;  in  id.  mutual 
courtesies;  notnnle  points ; 
—a.  respect'oble,  of  good 
sociitt  standing  or  mental 
ahihtv,  Ac.  :  moderate  in 
excellence  or  numlien  not 
mean;— «»/.  n-specfably:— 
n.  respectability  ;  —  mtjs. 
re^pi'ct'ed.  held  in  esteem; 
rtiti mcl'f mK  civil  ;  formul. 

Respective.  (re-t.pekt'iv)  a. 
hnvin;;  relation  to  ; — tvl. 
refpecfively.  partn.'nlarly. 

RespLe.  {i*->-plr)  r.  eor^to 
breathti  ;  take  rest:  btenthe 
out  ^-«.  respir'nble.  tit  for 
respinttiiiii  :  refi>if'aioiti, 
denoting  the  orgnnf  of 
breathing:  vf.  respiro'tion. 
act  of  inhaling  air  ;  ref'tn- 
rator,  a  net  for  the  mouth. 

Respite,  («*"'?»*)  «•  tlelay ; 
pHiii^e  :  a  short  re*t ;  a  re- 
prieve ; — r.  /.  to  delny  exe- 
cution :  relieve  by  a  pause. 

Resplendent,  (re-*iplen'dent) 
a.  bright;  very  splendid; 
— M.  resplendence,  luster; 
a'/.resnlen'dently.  brightly 

Respond,  (rC«-Hpond)  v.  I.  to 
answer;  leply ;  to  corre- 
s|)ondor»uit:-^.  respond'- 
ent,  r(^ciprocal  ;  answenng 
to  demand;— N.  one  who 
answers.etc;  n.  res|M)nse% 
answer  ;  audible  expres- 
sionH  in  prayer  or  worfhtp; 
corresponding  exhibitions 
of  feeling,  &<•.;—«.  re».|Kin'- 
sive,  resjKm'sorT.  answer- 
ing ;—ncf.  refiprm'fively. 

RcsiKiiiMible.  ( re-f  pon'hi-bl  ) 
rt.  accountable  :  honett  ; 
rich  :  —  n.  responsibil'ity, 
liability  ;  ample  means  ; — 
ml.  rti'iion'i'iblt/,  reliably. 

Rest,  ^re»-t)  m.  quiet ;  peace  ; 
sleep ;  a  pause :  what  is 
left:  that  on  which  any- 
thing leans  ;— i-.  f.  to  6e 
quiet ;  sleep :  lean  ;  abide  ; 
— flr,  rest'Iess,  nneosy  ;  un- 
settled 1  nervous* ;  turbu- 
lent :— ».  reJst'leasiiMs  ;— o. 
rett'i(uit.  left,  as  the  foot- 
stalk, after  the  fruit  falls. 


Rpstaumnt.  (res-to-ranf)  n.  a 
refreshment  house:  siiinon. 

Restive,  (res'tiv)a.  unwilling 
to  go  flarward  t  obstinate  : 
H.  res'tiveness.  uneasiness. 

Restore.  ( rf-stor' )  r.  f.  to 
brinx  back  :  heal :  repair  j 
rephice  ;  revive ;— im.  ren- 
toru'tion,  renewal  i  recov- 
erj' ;  revival :  restitu'tion, 
act  of  returning  or  making 
good  ;  reparation  5  restor^ 
er.  one  who  renews  or 
gives  back  ;  rritlor'atirr,  a 
curative  niedicine;n.iicting 
OS  a  promot»?r  of  strength. 

Restrain,  (restran'>  r.  t.  to 
thfck  ;  to  reprew  ;  to  hold 
biok  ^-»l.  restrainf,  force  ? 
roprcstion  :  — «.  restratu'- 
ai>/c,controIlal»le  •  rtiftraiu'- 
e<//.v,  wkli  selt-eonttraint. 

Restrict.  Cig-,trikt')  v.  t.  to 
limit  ;  to  rcj'trniii  ;  to  con- 
fine;—«.  restiicTive.  rigid; 
— M.  restric'tion.hmitatiun. 

Result,  (ii^-zulf)  r. «.  to  cn- 
aue;  to  proceed;  to  spring  ; 
arise  ;— w.  a  reho'nnd  :  con- 
sequence ;  effect ;  conclu- 
sion ;— rt.  result'ant.  ensu- 
ing from  conibinntioii  or 
enubcs ;— a.  the  effect  of 
two  or  more  co-operative 
force*;— «  remit' less,  vain. 

Resume,  (r4-zum')  i».  f.  to 
take  up  or  begin  again  ;  to 
continue  an  interrupted 
work  or  study  ;—utfjf.  re- 
mttn'nhlf,  remuinp'tire  ;— «. 
rtsu'me,  (Fr.)  a  siimnnirj'. 

Ret-umption,  (rd-zum'shun) 
n.  goingon  after 0  stop;  rcs- 
torati<m  of  full  s|>ecie  pav' 
inent  alter  biispensioii  ;  re- 
ncw.al  of  any  labor  or  tosk. 

Resurrection,  (rcz-nr-rek'- 
shun)  n.  revival  from  tlie 
grave;  n.  re^ur'gent,rising. 

Resuscitate,  <re-8UR'i-t4t)  i\  t. 
to  revive  ;  revivify  :~h.  re- 
suscita'tion.  a  restoration 
from  decaj'  or  sceining 
death  ;—n.  ntsus'Htirtive. 

Ret:iil.  (retal')  r.  t.  to  sell  in 
small  quantities:— II.  or  a. 
sale  in  lots  in  suit  purchas- 
ers :--».  retail'er,  one  who. 

Retain.  (rS-tan')  v.  t.  to  keep 
or  hold  ;  to  employ;— n.  re- 
tam'er,  a  lawyer  s  fee  ;  a 
dependent;--^,  rctain'able. 

Retaliate,  (re-tal'f-ilt)  r.  t  to 
return  like  for  like ;  -ai/js. 
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Non  est  fumus  absque  igne. — 
There  is  no  smoke  without  fire 
(no  blame  without  fault). 

Kon  opus  admissio  subdere  cal- 


car  equo, — Do  not  spur  a  free 
horse. 
Nos  pom  a  natamus. — ^We  apples 
swim  (see  how  smart  we  are). 
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fetoViativ*,  retatiatnry, 
avensine ;— n.  reialia'tiuu, 
retributSm  ;  like  for  like. 

Retard,  (r6-tardn  v.  t.  to  de- 
lay  J  keep  back  :  defer  ;— 
n.  rctirda'tion,  obntacle. 

Retch,  (reeh)  v.  i.  to  try  to 
vomit ;  to  Ftrain:  to  heave. 

Retention,  (re-teiVuhun)  n. 
cu>toily  ;  rcNtraint :  mem- 
ory ;--a.  retenfjve  ;-- «.  re- 
ten'tivcnvwKsranpof  mind. 

Reticent,  (rcrwient)  a.  yitry 
taciturn  ;— ».  rof  iceno». 

Reticule,  (ret'i-kul)  h.  a^little 
bag  to  l>e  carried  iti  the 
hand  i—<tflJ4.  rt'tiarif,  (|i&'- 
ahi-ur-i)  constructing  a  web 
to  catch  prey,  u»  a  spider » 
retic'tttar,  reti/ortu.  retic'- 
ulate,  having  in  tcrMticea,  aa 

.  network  :— «.  reticuln'tion. 

Retina,  (rct'i-na)  h.  the  in- 
nermoHt  coating,  or  expan- 
sion of  theopticnerveover 
the  bottom,  oi  the  eye. 

Retinue,  (reti-nO)  n.  suit  or 
train  of  attendantx. 

Retire.Cri-tkr*;  i*.  i.  to  retreat; 
withdraw :— n.  retire'inent» 
privocy  ;  close  of  business 
or  public  hfe;— a.  retiring, 
reserved  J  retittil',  as  from 
bueineBS  i  secret  \  private. 

Retort,  (r^torT)  n.  censure 
returned  :  a  chemical  tube; 
—V.  t.  to  reply  severely. 

Retoudi,  (rC-tuch')  v.  t.  to 
improve  by  new  touches. 

Retrace,  (.•^trmk')  v.  (.  to  go 
back  ;  renew  an  outline. 

Retmct,  (re-trakr)  r.  (.  to 
recant ;  to  recall  :  -  oflj/s. 
retraet'ible,  rcvxkable  ;  »r- 
tr€uf  tilts  drawing  bock,  as 
claws  J  rHrucTttve,  with- 
drawing; unsaying;—- n.  re- 
trac'tiun,  a  recantation. 

Retreat,  (re-ti^fi  «.  a  retir- 
ing: ntacc  of  shelter:— r.  •*. 
withdraw;  retire:  go  tmck; 
— #«.  rt^-eatima,  moving  off 

Retrendi,  (re-trensh')  v.  t.  to 
leiwen  ;  to  curtail »— p.  i.  to 
economize.:— a.  retreooh'- 
ment,  reducing  expenses. 

Retributuin,  (ret-ri-b&'shun) 
n.  puniHhroeot :  desert  t  — 
a.  retrib'utive,  repaying. 

Retrieve.  (rd-treV)  i?.  t.  to  re- 
cover ;  reaajn  ;  repair :— a. 
retrievable,  as  a  blunder 
or  a  loss  of  fortune :— ».  re- 
Utgifer,  a  dog  for  gamc,&e. 


Retroactive,  (r*-trft-ak'tiv)  o. 
operating  both  wayn;  retro- 
spective ;—n.  rctroac'tion. 

RetmcesKion,  (r§-tr6-se»n'un) 
N.  a  going  backwards  ;  v.  t. 
rttrocedi:' ,  oo,  or  j/iffe.back 

Retrograde,  (r€'tr6^gr4d)  ci. 
going  iMckward  ;— w.  i.  to 
go  backward  ;— 1«*.  retnv 
graduation,  retrogrcs'sion, 
a   fulling  back  :  a  loss  in 

•  excellence  ;— a.  retrogres'- 
sivc,  duchning ;  backward. 

Retroapoct,  (rc'tro-upekt)  a. 
a  view  of  things  past :— n. 
retroHi>ec'tion  :  —  «.  retro- 
spec'tive.  looking  back. 

Return,  (rS-turn')  r.  i.  to  go 
or  Come  back;  reply  : — v.t. 
to  send  back:  toreMv;— ». 
a  going  back  ;  |ieriodie  re- 
newal :  proAt  of  busmesM ; 
restitution  ;  official  report ; 
election  news ;— «.  return - 
ak>le.  rcMtorable  ;  due  at 
stated  time*,  as  writs,  cx(i- 
cutions,  or  reports  :— -a.  re- 
turninf/,  as  tides,  eras,  etc. 

Retiise,  (rfi-tfis')  «.  in  60*., 
Munt,  as  if  bitten  off  atend. 

Reunite,  (re-u-nlf)  v.  t.  or  «. 
to  unite  things  disjoined  ; 
— rt.  refm'ion,  an  assembly. 

Reveal,  (r«-v£r)  v.  t.  to  make 
known  :  unveil ;  disclose  ; 
— n.  rei'ehfttoH,  act  of  dis- 
doMing  ;  divine  communi- 
cation ;— ».  reveal'er  ;— a. 
rtfealed'.  commnnicnted. 

Revel,  (rev'el)  v.  i.  to  play  or 
dance  ;  to  earouite  :— a.  a 
riotous  feast  :— ».  rev'el ry: 

Reveille,  (riy'kAi')  n.  the 
beat  of  drum  at  daybreak. 

Revenge,  (re-venj')  n.  mali- 
cious return  of  ni}ury  ;—t\ 
(.to  punish  iu  return  for 
injury  ;  —  a.  revenge'ful, 
vindictive  ;-- m.  reveng*er. 

Revenue,  (rev'en-u)  n.  In- 
come ;  nroflts.  rents,  Ac.  ; 
taxes,  import  duties,  and 
other  government  receipts. 

Reverberate,  (ri-ver'ber-at) 
r.  (.  or  I.  to  resound  ;  re- 
bound ;  echo  ;  —  a.  rever*- 
beratory,  returning  ;  beat- 
ing back:  n.  reverbera'tion. 

Revere,  (rS-viK)  r.  t.  to  re- 
gard with  awcr  honor  :— n. 
rev'ert?nec,  awe  ;  venera- 
tion ;  obeisance  :  a  bow  of 
courtesy ;  a  title  of  the 
clergvi-  r.  t.  to  venerate;— 


mlj*.  rer'erend,  ministerid) 
title.Tfei^;  deserving  honor; 
venerable  ;  rtVenut,  rrn- 
eren'tHtl,  humble  ;  submi<>- 
»ive;  tut.  r^ift:rentti/,m  awe. 

Reverie,  (rev'er^)  m.  medi- 
tation :  a)^tract  rouftuig. 

Reverse,  (re-vers')  tK-t.tn 
invert ;  change  wholly  or 
turn  around-;  overthrow^; 
annul;- N.  the  opposite 
side;  adversity  ;  the  back  ; 
clumge  :  —  a.  revers'ible, 
tliat  may  be  changed  or  re- 
pealed :  —  i».  revers'al,  a 
chonge  or  overthrowing;— 
m/.  reren^r' ^,on  other  liand 

Reversion,  (rf-ver'shun)  ». 
future  nght  to  property 
under  a  will,  gift,  or  as  an 
heir-at-law  f~o.  rever'sion- 
ary,  to  be  enjoyed  in  snc- 
ccHSitm  ^— r.  1.  reverf ,  to 
fall  or  refer  liack ;  to  re- 
turn to  the  original  owner 
or  his  heirs  ;  a.  revert'ible, 
subject  to  roposHcmion. 

Review,  (rf-vu')  v.  t.  tore- 
consider  ;  to  inspect  ;— a. 
cai-eful  or  critical  examina- 
tion t  n  .'>ritique:  a  periodi- 
cal ;  military  inspection  :— 
na.  revjcw'al,  a  reconsider- 
ation ;  review'er,  a  critic 

Revile,  (r^vll')  v.  f.  to  ca- 
lumniate ;  to  reproach  :— 
«».  w•i^e^,a  vilifier;  renV- 
iiiff,  opprobrious  language. 

Revise,  (\6-vit')  v.  i.  to  re- 
view :  amend  :— n.  second 
proof-sheet ;  a  re-exannna- 
tion  :— a.  remttft,  altered. 

Revision,  (r6-vizh*un)  w.  act 
of  rcvWng  or  reviewing^— 
».  revis'al :— «.  revi»i1oual. 

Revive,  (re-viv')  p.  f.  to  n*- 
slore  or  biing  t<i  life?— r.  ». 
to  recover  vigor,  as  from 
oblivion  or  deprension  ;  w«. 
revival,  a  recall  to  Hie  or 
activity  tan  awakening  to 
spiritual  concerns;  reviv'- 
alist,  a  fervid  preacher;  «.. 
n.  reT'ir'tn^,  quickening. 

Revivify.  (re-viVi-fl)  v.  t.  to 
reanimate  :—»»*.  revivifica'- 
tion.rfn-irw'ceMce,  a  restora- 
tion to  life  or  ener^  :— a. 
rmm^t^cent,  regaining  life. 

Revoke,  (rf-vftk')  r.  #.  to  re- 
verse; repeals— n.rev'oca- 
ble  :  a,  revoca'tion,  repeal. 

Revolt,  (ri-volf)  v.  i.  to  re- 
nounce allegiance;  to  be 
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Nulla,  setas  ad  predescendum 
sera  est. — Never  too  old  to 
learn  (better  late  than  never). 

Nil  sine  numine. — There  is  noth- 


ing without  a  Providence.— 
Motto  oi^  Colorado.    ' 
Nulla  regula  sine  cxccptione.— 
No  rule  without  an  exception. 
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shocked  or  offendedt— n.  a 
rebellion  t  —  a.  revoirin^, 
*  dwxustinK  t— 1».  rrP«if«KM. 
«u£lcu  cniuige  produced 
by  a  shock  to  the  feelings. 

Bevolution,  (rev.n-la'shun} 
M.  rotation  t  circular  mo> 
tion  ;  apace  measured  by 
■  revolvuiK  body;  entire 
change  in  tne  constitution 
of  government;  open  re- 
volt; a.  ret'o/u'(ion«p-j/,  vio- 
lent;—«.  rero/u'(iONi«<,  reb- 
el ;  radical  5— f.  t.  rtvolt^- 
ttontxe,  to  transform^  turn. 

Revolve,  (r€-volv')  v.  t.  to 
move  round ;— p.  t.  to  turn 
in  the  niind ;  consider ;— a. 
revolv'ing,  turning  on  an 
axist— lurero/rVr,  firearm 
with  revolving  barrels. 

Reward,  (r£-wawrd')  v.  t.  to 
give  in  return  1  to  requite, 
whether  g(K>d  or  evil:  pun- 
ish :~n.  compensation  ;  re- 
tribution t  fruits  of  labor  ; 
a  sum  offered  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  crime,  criminal 
or  goods :— M.  reward'er  :— 
a.  retoeurttabU,  deserving. 

Rhapsody,  (rap'f6-di)  n.  an 
unconnected  writing ordis- 
cour»e  <  a  high  fluwn  gush 
of  wordiLi— N.  rhap'itodist; 
— <!.  rhapsud'ic.  rambling. 

Rhetoric,  (rct'o-rik)  n.  forci- 
ble and  elc^iit  lantrunge  1 
.—a.  rheter'icil.  oratorical : 
—n.  rhetoric'ian,  an  orator. 

Rheum,  (room)  it.  mucus. 

Rbcumatisiii.  (roo'mo-tizm) 
M.  a  painf ulaffcction  of  the 
iointsi— a.  rheumat'ic. 

Rninoceros,  (rf-nos'er-os)  a. 
avery  large  animal,  having 
a  tluck  skin  and  one  or  two 
fibrous  horns  on  the  none. 

Rhododendron,  (rO-dOden'- 

-  dronj  M.  evensreen  shrub 
bearing  roseal  flowers. 

Rhomb,  (roinli)  n.a  figure  of 

lourequAl 

■klea,  but 

unequal 

angles  I— 


biet  —a. 
rIpM'Aow/, 
ft  ^ladrilutenu  ilitiMc- 


tog  only  its  opixwte  sides 

'   ind  no  right  ai 

,(roo'barb)M.a, 

with  edible  Mtalks,  for  pies. 


equal,  and  no  right  angles. 
Bbubarb,(roo'barb)N.  a  plant 


^  ftc.  and  a  cathartic  root 


Rhyme,  (rim)  v.  t.  or  I.  to  ae-  I 
cord  in  sound ;  to  make  | 
verses  J— «.  corre»po»  d  -nee  1 
of  sounds  at  the  eiM*  of 
lines;  ns.  rfaym'star,  a  mere 
vemfleri  rhythm^  meter; 
a  regular  recurrence  of  ac- 
cents;—a.  rhyth'mieal,  har- 
monical,  as  music,  motion. 

Rib.  (rib)  a.  a  bone  in  the 
side;  a  timber  in  ships^i  a 
vein  of  a  leaf;  a  line  in 
ck)th  ;  a  ridge  or  strata  of 
rocks;— a.  ribbed';— »».  <.  to 
make  with  rising  lines. 

Ribald,  (rib-aid;  a.  vulgar; 
scurrilou!i ;— n.  nbald'ry. 

Rihbim,  (rib'on;  u.  a  fillet  of 
ftilk  ;  a  narrow  atrip. 

Rice,  (ris)  h.  a  cereal  plant 

Rich,  (rich^  [comp.  rteh'er; 
sunerl.  nche8t\  a.  wealthy ; 
valuable;  sumptuous;  fer- 
tile ;  bright,  as  a  color;  har- 
monioui* ;  full  of  beauty ; 
— arf.  nch'ly  ; — n.  rtch'nest, 
abundnnce ;  fertility  t  val- 
ue; sweetness ;  flowing  im- 
agery <»/.  riches,  onuienee. 

Rick,  (nk)  N.  pile  of  hay.  Ac. 

RickeU.  (rik'ets)  n.  a  disease 
of  (Children,  which  distorts 
the  body  ;  —  a.  rielTttif^ 
ready  to  tunable  down. 

Ricochet,  (nk'o^hi)  n.  ■  re- 
bound along  the  ground.as 
of  a  can  lion  ball;  skipping 
of  a  fitt  stone  on  water. 

Rid,  (rid)  r.  t.  to  free  ;  dis- 
ennge:  clear:  n.  ridd'unce. 

Riddle,  (rid'l)  n.  enigma  t  a 
large  sieve  ; — p.  (.  or  1.  to 
clear  from  chaff,  nv^  pr»i:»  ; 
to  rirltlte  or  cut  with  holet<. 

Ride,  (rid)  r.  t.  to  be  borne 
by  a  horse,  car,  etc.:  float 
on.  waves  ;  to  encumber  a 
bill  with  extmneoiis  pmvi- 
sions  t—H.  the  act  of  oeing 
carrietl  in  any  stvie  ;— «. 
rid'er.  one  who  rides  ;  a 
corrupt  clause  in  n  law. 

Ridge,  (rij)  n.  a  long  eleva- 
tion of  land  ;  top  of  any- 
thing, as  n  furrow  or  roof  ; 
— o.  t.  to  elevate  or  wrinkle. 

Ridicule.  (rid'i-kQl)  «.  wit 
exposing  one  to  laiierhter  ; 
V.  t.  to  lan^aC  ;  to  dende; 
—a.  ridic'o'oiiii, absurd. 

Rife.Crlf)  a.  prevalent;  ripe; 
— «</.  rifely  :— m.  rifc'ncss. 

RifTniff,  (rif'rnf)  m.  sweep- 
ing* ;  refuse  ;  low  people. 


Rifle,  (rl'fl)  n.  a  gun  with  a 
rotary  bort ;— w.  *.  to  rob. 

Rift,  (rift)  n.  a  deft:— v.  t.  or 
i.  to  rive;  to  burst;  a.  lirty. 

Rig,  (rig)  V.  t.  to  fit  with  sails 
or  tackling  ;  put  on  dress  ; 
to  pUiy  practical  Jokes  on  ; 
— N.  dress  ;  tackle  ;  a  joke 
that/ts  ;  a.  rigg'ing,  ropes. 

Richt,  (rtt)  a.  straight:  erect; 
fit  1  proper  ;  true  ;  lawful ; 
on  tlie  nght  hand  s— a.  vir- 
tue ;  integrity  ;  the  rtght 
side  f  justice  t  just  claim  ; 
property  ;  pnvilege  ;— <if/. 
in  a  stmight  line  ;  accord- 
ing to  rule ;  correctly ;  very ; 
—V.  t.  tu  do  justice  to  ;  set 
upright ;  Mtniighten  ;— o.  L 
to  talce  a  proper  position;— 
ad.  riglit'ly,  justly  ;  —  a. 
nght'ness  ;  —  a.  right'ful ; 
— «f/.  right'fiilly.  justi v. 

Righteous,  (rit'y  us)  a.  just ; 
religious ;— <k/.  righfeous- 
ly  »— «.  righteousness,  jus- 
tice ;  holineits  ;  mtegrltv. 

Rigid.  (Hj'id)  a.  stilT  ;  hard 
to  bend  ;  severe  j— oaf.  rig*- 
idly  ^-ws,  n/K/aess,  strict- 
ness ;  ngutttit,  stiffness. 

Rigmarole,  (rig'ma-rdi)  n.  a 
long  story  t  repetition. 

Rigor,  (rig'or)  ».  strictness  ; 
sei-erlty  of  climate ;  a.  rig*- 
orous.  liarsh  ;  very  severe. 

Rill,  (ril)  n.  a  small  brook. 

Rim,  (rim)  a.  a  border;  edge; 
brim  ; — v,  t.  to  hoop;  bind. 

Riine,(nm)  a.hoar-frost;  dew 

Rind,  (rind)  ti.  skin  <  bark. 

Riii;;.  (ring)  a.  a  circle  ;  cir- 
cular ornament  of  gold, 
Jkc. ;  an  area  for  races,  ftc. : 
group  of  pcnion»;  a  sharp 
sound  ;  chime  of  hells  ;— 
r.  t.  or  t.  to  encircle:  to 
tinkle;  cauKe  to  sonnd.as  a 
bdl ;— a*,  nttff'lewter,  head 
of  a  mob  or  of  any  mis- 
chief; nnu'tlore,  the  cushat 
or  wood-pigeon ;  ring' worm , 
askindiheare  «Uh  round 
itching  |)iinples :  rmg-hoiU 
iron  bolt  with  a  ring:  ituf^ 
let.  a  curl  of  hair ;  a  circle; 
rtMl\  skating  pimd:  an  ai-ea 

Rinse,  (rins)  r.  I.  to  cleanse 
with  clean  water ;  to  wash. 

Riot,  (rl'ut)  w.  uproar  t  tu- 
mult ;  excessive  feasting  ; 
luxury  :  «liM»nler  ;— r.  1.  to 
revel:  to  l>e  highlv  excited; 
— n.  ri'oter,  one  of  a  mob;  a. 
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Nee  census  nee  clarum  nomeil 
avorum,  sed  probitas  mag^nos 
ingeniumque  facit. — Ovid. — 
Not  wealth  nor  ancestry,  but 


honorable  conduct  and  a  noble 
disposition  make  men  great. 

Nunc  aut   nunquam. — Now  or 
never. 
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ri'otout,  teditiont  t  tumult- 
uouHi  laxuriuus  ;  wanton. 

Rip,  (rip)  V.  (.  to  cut  or  tear 
aMunder  ;  to  cut  upvn  ;'ii. 
a  rent:  a  plnc«  torn :  loafer. 

Wipe,  (rip)  a.  mature  »  fit  for 
use;  tinishcd:  ready  ;— od. 
ripie'ly  ;— i.  ripe'neiw,  per- 
fection ;— ».  t.  ori.  ri'pen, 
to  ninke  or  eruw  ripe  ;  to 
mature;  perfect ;  prepare. 

Riuple,  (rip' I)  v.  i.  or  r.  to 
iret  on  the  surface;  to  ajji- 
tate  ;  to  comb  flaic  and 
free  it  from  Kecds  ;— u.  a 
curl  on  the  surface  of 
water  ;  a  little  wave  ;— m. 
ripp'lin^,  tiie  muitic  of  run- 
ning-wnter;--^.  purlioi;. 

Riac,  7rf z)  v.  i.  to  get  up;  Mf- 
ceiiU  t  gruw  :  be  exalted  ; 
to  appear  ubive  tiie  hori- 
zon ;  to  tu-cll,  as  streams 
or  rivers  ;  to  increai>e  in 
value,  price,  tc?  to  rebel  ; 
to  proHpcr  ;  to  como  to 
mind;—!!.  aiKient ;  a  sU-ep  ; 
origin;  increase  i  advance ; 
elevation  of  tlie  voice  ;— 
»M.r«'er,.iine  whorisfK;  up- 
rijrht  of  a  stair  ;  ruting,  act 
of  ^ttiu};  np  ;  an  insurrec- 
tion; resurrection;  a.  hi|;h. 

Risible,  (rir/i-bl)  a.  excitinir 
lunghtcr;  amusmtr  ;--n.jH. 


^  uns; 

■n.  risibil'ity  ;  ml.  riH'ibfy. 
Risk,  (riKk)  n  hazard  ;  peril; 


Risk,  (riKk) 
dciriee  of 


tlie  function  of  lau^hin: 
"I'ity ;  tvi.  riH'ibI 
I  n  hazard  ;  per 

dciriee  of  dan^rer  ;  chance 

of  los«  or  ininrv  : — r.  t.  to 
expose  to  peril :  to  venture. 

Rite,  Crft)n.  a  rfliKioiis  usage; 
cerumony  ;— n.  rit'Utd,  for- 
mal :— M.  lomi  or  book  of  di- 
vine service;— «.  rif  iittlism, 
litelcss  fonnsin  religion. 

Rival,  (ri'vnl)  m.  a  competitor 
in  business.  &e.;  one  who 
strives  to  equal  or  excel 
others  ;  —  n.  having  like 
claims ;  emulating  t—v.  t. 
toaitpire  for  the  same  thing; 
oppose  ;— M.  rival 'ry,  strife 
for  superiority  ;  Jealousy. 

Rive,  rnv)  V.  t.  to  tear «  split. 

River,  (riv'er)  n.  a  stream. 

Wvet.  (rivet;  v.  t.  to  fasten 
by  clinching:  make  firm;— 
H.  a  bolt  or  nail  clinched. 

Rivnlet,  (riv'u-lct)  n.  brook. 

Roach,  (rdch)  n.  a  species  of 
bluck  Dcetles  or  cockroach- 
es wiiich  infest  water-pipes 

Road,  (rdd)  n.  a  public  way 


for  traveling;  a  place  or 
rouuUtewl  for  ships  at  an- 
chor ;— ns.  rotul'tier,  a  f  «at 
^•ad  horse ;  roatfuMiy,  bed 
of  a  railroad  ;  a  highway. 

Roiini.  (rAiii)  v.  L  to  rove  t  to 
wander ;— «.  roam'er. 

Rotn.  (rdii)  a.,  n.  bay,  sorel 
or  dark,  with  white  spots. 

Rtmu-,  (i6r)  V,  i.  to  make  a 
loud  noise ;— m.  clamor. 

Roast,  (rost)  ».  «.  to  cook  be- 
fore a  tire  t  to  treat  to  ex- 
eoxs)  jt.  that  which  is  roast- 
ed ;— AS.  roost'ec  a  kitrhen 
utensil ;  a  fat  pig ;  rooxf- 
biff,  afccorching  ;— a.  fiery. 

Rob,  (roM  t*.  t.  to  take  lorct- 
blv  ;  plunder ;  stvul  i-'ii$. 
pol»b'er,  one  who  robs;  rob- 
hery,  unlawful  toking  or 
keeping  of  pruuerty;  theft. 

Robe,  (rob)  u.  a  long  gown  ; 
a  rich  dress ;— i' .  t.  to  clothe. 

Robust,  Cr6-bu>tt')  a.  stixmg ; 
vigoroiib  ;— H.   robuHt'ness. 

Hock, (rok)  11. n  large inrss  of 
stone;  strength:  proti-cticm : 
—I".  /.  or  i.  to  move  to  and 
fro.  as  a  cradle  i  to  totter ; 
n.  t-ock'er,  the  curved  sup- 
port of  a  cnuUe  or  chair  ;-• - 
a.  rocJKy,  hard  j  obdurate. 

nockct,  (rwlt'et)  n.  fire-work. 

Rod.  (rod)  n.  a  twig ;  a  pole 
or5)^yard>-;  an  instrument 
of  punishment:  an  em- 
blem of  power  ;  a  shep- 
herd's crook;  a  flxhing  rod; 
^7.ptiiiiKhment;  autho-ity. 

R.»«le,  (rftJ)  I*,  p.  t.  of  Itf'le. 

Rodeut.(r6'dent)  a.  gnawing 

Rodomontade,  (rod  6-niont- 
iil')"-  l>o!isting;  bluster. 

Roe.  (i6)  n.  female  of  the 
hart;  the  spawn  of  flsh  t—ii, 
foe'hucA;  a  Kiiecies  of  «lecr. 

Rognc,  (rOg)  ».  a  dishonest 
person:— n.  rOg'uerv,  knav- 
ish trir.ks;  iraudii  wag- 
gery ;  —  a.  rOg'uish,  mis- 
ciiicvouB  I  knavish  :  —ad, 
rog'nishly;  a.  rog'uii'hness. 

Roil,  ^roil)  V.  /.  to  make  tur- 
bid by  stirring ;  to  irritate. 

Roll,  (r6l)  V.  t.  or  i.  to  turn  : 
revolve  :  move  as  waves  » 
rock  from  side  to  side  ;  to 
be  tossed  about;  to  wallow; 
to  spread  under  or  press 
with  a  roller  ;  to  sound,  as 
a  drum  beaten  rapidly  ;  to 
inwmp:  to  drive  forward; 
move  upon  wheels;— ft.  act 


of  rolling;  thi|t  which  rolls; 
a  roller;  parchment,  paper, 
ftc.  wound  into  a  circular 
form  I  a  document ;  tttpt^ 
ter ;  a  kind  of  fancy  bread; 
tlie  continued  sound  of  a 
drum  ;— a.  roU'ci;  a  cvlln- 
der  used  for  levelling  roads, 
grinuing,  Jcc;  a  bandage; 
—in  jtl.  heavy  waves  ;— a. 
roU'tng,  moving;  used  in 
roiling,  as  a  roll'iny-pin,  for 
dough,  a  roWtMo-preM,  for 
calendering  clotli  or  pa|>er: 
—n.rolting-ttock,  engines, 
cars,  «£C.,  of  a  railway. 

Romance,  (r6-mans')  ».  fic- 
tion ;  a  narrative  in  prose 
or  verse  which  paKses  be- 
yond tlie  liniitHof  real  life: 
any  wonderful  tale  ;  —  it. 
roman'ccr;— a.  roman'tic  ; 
wild;  fanciful  ;  fantastic. 

Romanist,  (rd'man-ist)  n.  a 
Ro.  Cutiiolic  in  religion. 

Romp,  (roinp)n.  a  rude  girl; 
— r.  i  to  play  boisterously. 

Tloo<l,  ( i  ood)  n.  }^  of  an  acre. 

R»)of,  (roof)  H.  cover  of  a 
houtie  :  arch  ;  vault  of  the 
mouth  ;— r,  t.  to  cover ;— h. 
roofing,  materials  for  a 
roof  :  the  roof  itself ;— a. 
roofless,  without  shelter. 

Rook,  (took)  n.  a  crow ;— a. 
roftk''et-y.  a  lodge  for  rooks; 
a  miKcrable  dwelling. 

Rr«>n,  (room)  it.  space  ;  ex- 
tent ;  an  apartment ;  phicc 
of  onother;  stead:  free- 
dom to  act ;  v.t.  to  occupy 
the  same  moms:  a.  room'y, 
spacious :— a.  room'iness. 

Ro<»st,  (roost)  M.  a  perch  on 
which  fowls  rest ;— p.  i.  to 
rest,as  a  bird;  N.,a.  roosting 

Root,  (root)n.  part  of  a  plant 
which  shoots  in  to  the  earth ; 
an  edible  root ;  anything 
like  a  root ;  an  herb:  a  mc(I- 
Icine ;  the  original ;— r.  i. 
to  take  root  ^--r.  r.  to  plant 
in  the  earth  ;  plant  deeply. 
—Root  tip,  to  destroy. 

Rope.  (rdp)M.athick  twisted 
cord  or  llne»— r.  i.  to  draw 
out  in  a  glutinous  string, 
as  a  beaten  egg  t— a.  rop'y, 
adhesive;— M.rop'incss.vis- 
cousness  ;  —  n.  roiK-wnlk, 
a  long  shed  or  roi)c-yard. 

Rosary,  (rdz'ar-i)  m.  heads. 

Rom.  (rAz)  n.  a  plont  and 
flower  of  many  species  :  a 
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Nullum  saeculum  magnis  ingenHs 
clusum  est. — No  age  is  shut 
against  great  genius. — Senec. 

NuUus  dolor  est  quem  non  long- 


inquitas  temporis  minuat  ac 
molliat. — There  is  no  grief 
which  time  does  not  lessen 
and  soften. — Cicero. 
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rrwette  ;  perforated  nozzle 
of  a  hoM  |iip«.  &c. :  a  piiik 
c*»lor  i—tirfj-*-  rof<A'coou»,  in 
bof., having  pctaU  arranxi'd 
like  those  of  the  lom;  i 
rof'ealMke  a  ro*c;  rWeate^ 
rofy;  blooming;  redjro.»'y. 
reilf*  blufihing:  chamiinft; 
— w.  rof'ino*  ;— >«.  roHCtte', 
ribbotis  iinitatiu};  a  rone  ; 
a  ro»e«hapcd  ornament  f 
rose-water,  a  ditttillation 
from  rose  leiivea  ;  ro«e- 
trooif,  H  fine  timber  tree  of 
Brazil.  Ilondiirat,  &c. 

Ilo»hi,  (roi'in)  n.  turneutine 
after  distilling  its  nil. 

Rortrum,  (roa'trum)  i*.  the 
platform  from  which  a 
speaker  addresses  his  au;Ii> 
eiice— a</.  nts'trol,  pert.  to. 

Rot,  Cr<it)  r. »,  or  /.  to  putre- 
fy? decay  with  damp  {  de- 
compose ;  corrupt !— «.  de- 
C'ly;  disease  of  the  potato : 
ttnH'ol  in  tiiiiberi  fatal  dis- 
temper in  sheep  ;— a.  rotf- 
eii,  UDMiuiid ;  trencheroiis. 

Rnlary.  ^lOtar-i)  a.  turning 
like"a  wheel  -.—v.  t.  ro'tate, 
V*  cause  to  turn  ;— •'.  L  to 
turn  round  like  a  wheel : — 
n.  mtai'tiou  revolution  :  a, 
series  ;— #r.  ro'tntorff.  going 
in  «i  circle  s  following  in 
turn  ;  n.iotn'tur^  nuiKcTes. 

Rote,  (rOt)  N.  a  mechanical 
repetition  of  words. 

Rotund  (r&-tund')a.  round: 
cic'dar  ;—«.  rotund'ity. 

Rotunda,  ^rd  tun'da)  n.  a 
round  biiildiui;  or  mom. 

Roue,  f  roo'a)  w.  n  profligate : 
a  rnkc  :  a  debauchee. 

Roupc.  (roozh)  m.  red  pnint  i 
~r.  t.  to  point  the  cheek«. 

Roueh.  (ruf )  o.  tinevcn;  un- 
cut :  iin polished  ;  unfln- 
ii«hedi  boisterous;  violent; 
severe  ;  rude  ;  fhrtpgy  ; 
c<»a'->ie  ;  dreadful  :  --  ikL 
rou-jh'ly  :~H.  rouffh  nens; 
— r. »,  rough'en.  to  hci-nme 
roush.  as  wsve^.  4-c  :  rongli 
eiifto  nrr,  a  violent  mnu. 

Rouirh-shod,  fruf'shod)  a. 
CMlked  t— <»rf.  hurtful  ;  op. 
ptesHivp.  n%  oni*  who  riV/es 
roucfh-fhofl  over  another. 

Roun'l.  (roujul)  ft.  spherirnh 
circular;  couiplete:  plump; 
smooth  ;   flowing  i   oocn  ; 

•  positive:  bold;— 'I.  a  circle; 
A  globe;  a  senes  of  octiouR; 


a  turn  ;  routine  ;  revolu- 
tion: cycle:  an  accustomed 
valk  ;  step  of  a  ladder  ;  a 
long  or  dance  having  a 
frequent  return  to  the 
laine  point:  cheers,  Ac,  in 
which  many  take  part;— t'. 
t.  or  t.  to  make  or  go  round; 
•urround:  complete;  make 
full  and  flowing  ;—ad.  or 
prep,  about  ;  near  ;  on  all 
aides  ;  circularly  ;*—  ad. 
round'ly,  fully  :  boldly  ;— 
n.  n<und'ne»s, sphericity;— 
a.  rowul'u'jouU  encircling  ; 
circuitous  ;  indirect  ;— na. 
round' el,  round' elay,  a  cii^ 
cular  figure  ;  a  round  song 
or  dance  t  Eottwtheaa. 
formerly,  a  clofe-crop)iea 
Puritan  ;  round-robin,  a 
petition  with  names  in  a 
circle,  so  as  not  to  show 
who  signed  flrst:--a.»t»fOK/'- 
vig,  nearly  round  ;— «.  aa 
full,  rj'thmical  sentences. 

Rnusv,  (rouz)  v.  t.  tostir;  ex> 
cite ;  awake  ;  sMrtle. 

Rout,  (rout)  n.  a  defeat ;  dis- 
orderly retreat  t  a  laT:ge 
party,  &c  ;— r.  /.  to  put  to 
flH;ht;  to  dig  out  wood-cuts. 

Roiito,  Tdut)  n.  a  course  or 
way;  line  of  march;  track. 

Routine,  (roo-tfin')  n.  regular 
course  of  duties,  &c. 

Rove,  (rdv)  v.  t.  to  ramble. 

Rover.  (  over)  lu  a  wander* 
er  ;  inconstant  person. 

Row,  (row)  It.  a  fight  ;  fnsa. 

Row.  (r(t)  n.  things  in  a  line; 
— 1».  t.  to  impel  with  oars  t 
to  transport  in  a  row-boat  j 
— n.  rowing  excursion.      ' 

Rowcn.  (rO'cn)  n.  the  second 
growth  of  grass  in  a  season 

Rowel.  Crow'el)  ».  the  little 
wheel  of  a  spur.&c;  a  seton 

Royid.  (roy'al)  a.  regul:  mag- 
nanimous :— N.  ledger  pa- 
per, 19  by  24;  ship's  sail  :— 
n$.  roVallnt.  adherent  of  a 
king  ;*  rotfnttn,  price  paid 
to  the  Inventor  or  owner 
for  use  of  a  patent ;  cony- 
Hght;  mnjetty:  of/.my'allv. 

Rub,  (rub)  I',  t.  to  wif>e  hard; 
to  clcni)  :  poIi*h  ;  to  ernne  i 
grnte  ;— «.  friction  ;  diffi- 
culty; snrcn«ni;  n.  rub'hing 

Rnhl)er.  (rub'er)  n.  caout- 
chouc :  a  ifame  nt  canls. 

Rubbish,  (rub'ish)  n.  wastt 
mat  er  ;  ruins  ;   nonsense. 


Rubble,  (rub'l)  n.  decom- 
posed surface  of  a  roek  ; 
water-worn,  or  undressed 
stones  used  in  masonry. 

Rubric,  (rli'brik;  a.  red  ;— n. 
directions  in  a  prayer-book; 
a  thing  settled:  a.  rubrical 

Ruby,  (ru'bi)  n.  a  stone  of  a 
red  color  ;— a.  red  \—adis. 
nAe^eent,  ru'htcumf.  in- 
clining to  redness :  ruddy  : 
rtAefu'cienf,  making  red, 
as  the  face:  rwiccut,  (rO'bi- 
kan)  bay,  block -or  sorrel. 

Buctntion.  (ruk-ta-shnn)  n. 
sudden  belching  of  wind. 

Rudder,  (ruder)  n.  the  in- 
strument 
by  which 
a  ship  ia 
steered. 

Ruddy, 
(rudl)a. 
of  a  live- 
ly flesh 
color ;  red  ?— n.  riid'dlnesa. 
redness  :— «f/.  ruddilv. 

Rude,  (did)  a.  uncivilfr.ed  : 
rough  ;  ignorant ;  uncivil; 
—ad.  nide'ly;  >».  riido'ness. 

Rudiment,  (rud'i-ment;  ».  a 
ll-et  princlide  or  ftnte  ;  ele- 
ment;—;>!.  primaries  of 
education  ;  a.  rudiment'al, 
rudiment'arv.  elementary. 

Rue,  (rO)  w.  n  nltter  plant  :— 
V.  t.  to  regret ;— «t.  me'f  ul. 
Horrowfui ;  lamentable. 

RiifT.  (ruf)  n.  plait ;  frill. 

RufHan,  (ruf  an)  n.  a  bois- 
terous fellow ;  cut'thront ; 
—a.  brutal ;— o.  ruffianly, 
Tiolent ;— n.  riifli'anism. 

Ruflfle,  (ruf'l)  r.  t.  to  plait ;  to 
rex;  fret;  disturb;  to  bcata 
drum  ;— n.  trimming  gath- 
ered or  plaited  ;  a  military 
flourish  on  a  drum;  n.  rwA 
Jli'iff,  plaits,  ftc. ;  agitation. 

Ritfoiw,  (roo'los)  a.  reddish. 

Rug.  (nipf  n.  a  woolly  mat. 

Rugged,  (nig'ed)  a.  rough  t 
harsh:- ».  rupg'edness:  ad. 
rng'gedly,  witn  asperities. 

Ruin,  (ru'in)  w.  overthrow; 
utter  destruction  :— »•.  t  to 
demolish  :  destroy  in  pub- 
lic estimation:  corrnpt;  im- 
poveribh  ;— «(.  ru'inous. 
!  Rule,  (rul)»i.  thnt  which  reg- 
uLites  :  a  principle  :  stand- 
ard :  st'itnte  ;  mnxiin:  inch 
mensure;  swoy;  ronimund: 
r.  t.  tf> govern':  determine  ; 
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Nemo  vir  mag;nus  aliquo  afflatu 
divino  unquam  fuit. — -No  man 
was  ever  great  without  divine 
inspiration.  — Cicero. 


Null  us  est  locus  domestic!  scde 
jucundior. — There  is  no  place 
more  delightful  than  one's  own 
fireside. — Cicero. 
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rtiaw  Udm;— I'.i.  to  decide; 
ptnni  or  ran|fe,as  prices;— 
M.  rul'er.  enveriior:  a  meas- 
ure, usually  frmiluated  ;— 
a.  rurinK.  preuoniinant. 

Rum,  (ruin)  n.  npirit  distilled 
from  sujfar,  ftc:  a.  curiout 

Rumble,  7  rum'bl  )  r.  i.  to 
make  a  low,  hoan^e  noiite  t 
— n.  runib'Iing,  dull  sound. 

Rniiiiiinnt,  (iQ'mi-nnnt)  a. 
chewing  the  cud  :— r.  i. 
ru'miunte,  tobrintitlicfood 
or  cud  from  the  piinnch  to 
chew  it  ov«r  n^in  ?  to  med- 
itate :--«.  runiina'tjon. 

Rummnge,  (rnm'dj)  m.  c'-oae 
search  ;— r.  t.  to  search. 

Rumor,  (rO  inf  •)  i».  a  flying 
report:  a  current  story. 

Rumn,  (rump)  «•  *nd  of  the 
ImcKbone,  and  around  it. 

Rumple,  (rum'pl)  v.  I.  to 
wtinkle  ;~w.  a  plait;  fold. 

Rumpuii.(runrpu«i)n.  nnoihC 

Run,  (run)  r.  i.  or  f.  to  move 
mpi'Uv  ;  flow;  form  in  a 
mould ;  d>n-t ;  turn  ;  ex- 
tend :  sew  carelessly:  to  be 
in  foifc  or  popular ;  to  «lis- 
char^e,  as  a  rare :  to  press 
for  imyment  of  a  deposit  t 
to  publish  in  partji.  as  a 
story;  tooccupvthemind; 
toincur.flsa  risk :ii. course; 
coDtinued   aeries ;  prcTft- 


SABAOTH,  (s«.b4'oth)  n. 
armies,  as  Lortf  of  Sahaoth 

Sabbath,  (sab'ath)  n.  the  day 
of  rest;  among  Christians, 
thc^itf,  and  among  Jews, 
the  ferenth^  day  of  the 
week  ;  —  a.  sabbatic,  de- 
noting Sunday  ;  enjoying 
or  bringing  rest:  n.  Saobu- 
ta'rinn,  one  who  keeps  the 
Sablwth  or  7tli  day  holy. 

Saber,  (>4'ber>  n.  a  short 
sword  with  a  bmnd  blade. 

Sabianisni,  (f-A'bi-an-ixm)  n. 
worship  oif  heavenly  hod- 
iei>.  nntrcU,  Ac.  on'/ deity. 

Snhle.  (s&'bl;  ii.  a  wca«el  and 
its  fur  ;— a.  dark  ;  black. 

Saccharine,  (Nnk'a-rlu)  a. 
producing  sugar ;  sugary. 

Snoerdotal,  (sns-er-ddt'al)  a. 
pricstljr  t  N.  saccrdot'iUi^m. 


Icnce  :  noimlarity,  as  of  a 
play  ;  distance  travelled  i 
voyage ;  small  stream  ;  un- 
usual demi>nd8  on  a  bank ; 
n.  ruH'awat/,  a  fugitive  per- 
son or  animal ;— a.  fleeing 
from  danger  or  restraint; 
done  by  or  in  flight ;— n«. 
ruH'ner,  a  messePfcer;  a 
rncer;  a  rooting  vme,  as 
that  of  a  pumpkin  ;  rtm'Iet, 
a  brook:  rwm'ing,  a  rscing; 
that  which  runs  or  flows ; 
a.  kept  for  the  race;  contin- 
uous :  enny  t  discharging. 

Runic,  (roon'ik)  a.  relating 
to  the  ancient  Goths,  etc. 

Runt,  (runt)  n.  a  small  pig  i 
a  short  person  ;  a  dwarf. 

Rupee,  (roo-p**)  n.  E.  I. coin. 

Rupture,  (rup'tflr)  m.  the  act 
of  btirsting ;  a  breach  of 
friendship.  &c.;  in  mecl.t 
the  protrusion  of  any  of 
the  viscera  ;— r.  i.  to  suffer 
alienation  ;— 1».  t.  to  burst. 

RumI,  (roor'nl)  a.  belonging 
to  the  country  ;  rustic  ;— p. 
t.  rur'alize,  to  rusticate] 
to  meditate  rnmllv. 

Ruse,  (rooz)  n.  trick  ;  fraud. 

Rush,  (rush)  n.  violent  mo- 
tion ;  a  plant ;  —  v.  i.  to 
rustle  or  wliirl,  as  the  wind; 
to  move  or  plunge  rashly, 
•a  an  Animal  or  crowd  t—o. 


S 


Sachem.  Cs&lcem)  n.  a  chief. 

Sack,  (sak)  n.  a  Mg  ;  •  looae 
coat  or  cloakt  plunder  ;  an 
old  Spanish  wine  ;— v.  t.  to 
ravage  ;  to  dismiss  ;— lu. 
sacking,  pillaging  ;  coarse 
cloth  ;  canvas  tMgs  ;  mtek- 
cloth,  mourning  garments: 
ft'c,  in  nat.  hht.,  a  sack  or 
bag  for  a  liquid;  a.  sac'cate 

Sacrament,  (sak'ra-mcnt)  i». 
the  Lonl's  supper  :  a  rite. 

Sacred,  (si'kred)  a.  holy;  in- 
violable ;  consecrated  ;  «/. 
sa'credly ;— «.  ss'crednesa. 

Sacrfflce.  (sak'ri-flr.)  r.  t.  to 
kill :  to  offer  to  God  in 
worship  ;  to  give  up  for 
something  else  ;  to  dc\'ote 
to  benevrilent  or  public  in- 
terests, to  the  rxcliibion  of 
self  ;->».  a  rvligicMui  offer> 


nuh'y,  thick  with  rushes, 
as  wet  ground  ;— n.  ru-*h'- 
light  «  candle  of  rush  wick. 

Rusk,  (.rusk)  a.  a  soft  cake. 

Rueset(rus'et>  a.  of  a  i^ddish 
brown  color  ;— n.  an  apple 
with  a  rough  brown  skin. 

Rust,  (rust)  N.  tlie  oxide  of 
a  metal ;  fungi  or  yellow 
Bp<  ta  on    the    leaves    of 

{»ianls  \—v.  t.  or  i.  to  con- 
ract  rust;   to  impair    by 

time    and    inactivity  ;--a. 

rust'y,  covered  with  rust; 

old  ;  dull ;— 11.  rust'iness. 
Rustic,  (rus'tik)  a.  rnral^-a. 

a  country  inhnhilant  t—n. 

rusticity,  simplicity:— r.  i. 

rtafticote,  to  te^ide  in  the 

country  ;— n.  rustics'tion. 
Rustle,  (mst  I)  r.  i.  to  make 

a  rattling  noire,  as  leaves  :. 

m.  a  whispering  sound,  as  of 

a  silk  dress :— k.  rustiing. 
Rut.  (rut)  n.  the  track  of  a 

wheel :  pairing  of  nnhnals. 
Ruta-bnga.  (ri)-tiV'bi-gH)  ii.  a 

rich  saccharine  turnip. 
Ruth.  (r6th)  a.  pity  ;  regret ; 

a.  ruth'ful;  arl.  ruth'fuliy. 
Ruthless,  (ruthies)  o.  c-uel : 

pitiless ;— ar/,  ntthiiHutly. 
Rye,  (rf)  n.  an  esculent  griiin ; 

n.  riff'ffrusM,  strong  grass. 
Ryot,  (ri'ut)  n.  a  Hindu  cul- 
tivator I  fanner ;  peasant. 


tag  I  that  which  Is  given 
up  or  lost  for  some  end  ; 
self-devotion ;  a.  sacrificial 

Sacrilege.  ( i«ak'ri-lej )  a.  vio- 
lation of  sacred  things:— lu 
sacrili'gious.(*jM»)  prc»fnne. 

Sad,  (sad)  a.  heavy:  8eri«>us: 
cast  down  ;  calamitous  ;— 
ad.  sadiy:— n.snd'ness:— r. 
(.  sfld'deu.  to  make  gloomy. 

Saddle,  (sadi)  ii.  a  seat  for 
the  bock  of  a  horse :  the 
two  loins  of  mutton.  Ac.:— 
r.  t.  to  put  a  saddle  ofi :  to 
locd  ;— »«.  saddior,  ssdd'- 
lerv,  a  maker  of,  and  n>a- 
tenols  for,  horses'  saddles. 

Sadducee,  (sHd'fl-se)  v.  one 
of  H  Jewish  rcluMil  who  de- 
nied a  future  Ktnte.  Ac. 

Sadiron,  (sadi-urn)  n.  a  flat 
iron  for  smoothing  cloth. 
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Kecessitas  ultimum  et  maximum 
telum  cst*^ — Necessity  is  the 
last  and  strongest  weapon. — L, 

Nam  ego  ilium  periisse  duco,  cui 


puidem  periit  pudor. — I  count 

him  lost  who  is  lost  to  shame. 

The  most  curious  offspring  of 

shame  is  shyness. — S.  Smith. 
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SAKGARES 


Safe,  (t^kf)  a.  f re«  fitmi  dan- 
ger ;  svcure  f— «.  «ii  iron 
stnicture.  liiic<l  with  plnii* 
tor,  AiK.  to  keep  out  fire,  or 
with  »tc«l.to  Te*ut  hurglnrst 
a  chcut  for  iiieatt-,  &c.  »— 
«*/.  safe'ly  ;— «*.  sqfe'Hem, 
af\fie't)t.  freedom  from  dan- 
ger or  loM  :  clove  custody  ; 
*a/r^^hr^tlre,^iva\vein  tnc 
top  of  a  steam  boiler  to  let 
out  *ii  peril  iioua  steam. 

Safej^nard,  fs&f'gird)M.  that 
which  protect:*  or  dcfemUt 
antidote  5  m.  ntife-cttmhtct^n. 
niiSitai  y  |Mut»port  or  guard. 

Saffron,  (Haf'r6u)  a.  a  hnlh- 
ous  plant;— o.  deep  yellow. 

Sag,  (Kiig)  r.  I.  to  dink  down 
by  itk  wtright;  bend;  yield. 

Saga,  (»iVa)N.  a  title;  legend. 

Sagacious,  (sa-gA'shus)  a. 
quick  of  Kccnt:  acute;  di»> 
cemiiig>-af/.  taga'riouMly, 
wisely :— »M.  sflgn'cinuRuesfl, 
»agnc'itity^i\n\c*.\\vw of  per- 
ception or  thought :  tnct. 

Sage,  Cf«j)  a.  wi»ie:  jutlicioust 
—11.  a  witic,  grave  ninn  ;  a 
plant:— rt</.8age'ly,  wiiiclvt 
w.  Mgc'n  wa.prudonce;  akill 

SagittHriuit,  <«aj-i-ta'ri-nh)  it. 
Archer,  niarn  «>f  the  Z<Mliac: 
a.  aag'ittai,  like  an  urrow. 

Sago,  (tta'gO)  «.  a  dry  xtairh ; 
tiie  iiith  of  tseTeral  pahn*. 

Said,  (Kcd)  f>ret.  /»;•.  of  ^t/f. 

Sail.  (^*1)  M.  a  chip's  canvas  ; 
a«hip;  atrip  in  a  vessel:— 

^  V.  i.  or  t.  to  move  with  sails 
on  water  ;  glide  or  float ; 
fly  or  go  through  the  air  ; 
begin  a  voyage:  as.  mil'er, 
a  ship  t  mntoi%  a  seaman  1 
Kutmg^  act  of  moving  in 
water  or  air  ;  navigation. 

Saint,  (eint;  it.  one  eminent 
for  piety  t  a.  aaint'ed,  holy. 

8ake.<f>Ak)n.  cause:  purpose; 
intercut;  account:  n-gard. 

8uliicious,(8al-A'khua)  a.  Iu»(- 
fnl ;  wanton;— M.  salnc'itv. 

Salad,  (snl'ad)  n.  raw  herbs. 

SaUunander,  (sa|.a-man'dcr) 
N.  a  sficcies  of  lizard  allied 
to  the  frog,  fnhlcd  to  live 
in  Are :— n.  saluntan'drine. 

Salnry.  (sura-ri)  ti.  a  stated 
allowance  for  services ;— a. 
sal'aried,  having  wages. 

Sale,  (sdl)  «.  act  of  selling  ; 
market;  demand :->a.  sale- 
able, in  good  demand  or 
order; ».  sales 'man,  aclerk. 


Saleratus.  f^are-ra-tus)  it.  a 
species  of  omking  Moda. 

Saiic,  (sal'ik)  a.  denoting  a 
French  law  excbuling  fe- 
males from  the  tlirone. 

Salient,  ^RA'li-ent)  «.  chief; 
projecting  ;  prominent. 

Salify.  (snll-f i)  v.  t.  to  unite 
with  an  acid  to  form  aiialt 

Saline,  (sal-ln*)  a.  cousisting 
of  salt;—*,  a  mU  spring:  n. 
salina'tion.  a  ulUwashing. 

Saliva.  (Nu-lfva;  m.  a  fluid  se- 
creted in  the  mouth  t  spit. 

Salivate,  vH»ri-vit)  v.  t.  to  ex- 
cite aropious  flow  of  saliva: 
M.  saliva'tion  ;  a.  sal'ivary. 

8Allow,(sard;  a.  pale:  yellow : 
bilious  :— a.  a  shrub ;  a  wil- 
low ;— «.  sall'owness. 

Sally,  (sal'i)  n.  a  rushing 
fortli,  as  of  trooits ;  excur- 
sion t  outburst  of  fancy, 
wit.&c.;  V.  i.tontsh  out:  go 
forth;— «.  §allff-port,  agate. 

Salmagundi.  (s.tl-ma-guirdi) 
n.  a  mixture  :  a  medley. 

Sxlmon.  (sam'un)  n.  a  flsh. 

Saloon,  (s»-loon'>  m.  a  hall. 

Salt.  (Mawit)  «.  ni>easoning; 
excellence  ;  piquancy  :  the 
combination  of  an  acid  with 
abase;  t-.(.tosprinkle with 
salt;  — a.  tasting  of  salt; 
growing  in  aalt  water:  pun- 
gent;—a.  Mlt'ish,  salfed;— 
ml.  sairly  ?— n.  salt'neos. 

SalUnt,  (fiil'tant)  Saltatory, 
^sal  ta-ter-i)  a.  leaping ; 
dancing :— n.  salta'tion. 

Saltpeter,  (sawlt-iii'ter)  «.  a 
solt  composed  Of  nitric  acid 
and  pure  potash :  nitre. 

Salubrious,  (aa-la'bri-us)  a. 
healthful ;  sanitary :  —  orl. 
salu'briouel}' ;  a.  saln'brity. 

Salutary,  fsaro-ter-i)  a.  pro* 
nioting  health  or  morals. 

Snlute,(sal-at')  v.f.  to  address 
in  terms  of  praise  or  honor; 
to  greet  with  a  kiss,  bow, 
etc.;  welcome  with  a  dis- 
charge of  cannon,  »c  ;— 
n.  a  greeting  :  military 
honors;  a  kiss,  etc  ;— n.  sal- 
uta'tion.  the  style  in  which 
one  is  addressed  :— a.  ao/- 
Ut'atorft^  congratulatory:— 
It.  a  speech  at  aeninmenc«>- 
ment;  editorial  greeting. 

Salvage.  CmI'vAj)  ».  reward 
for  snving  goodii  at  sea. 

Salvation,  (  sal-vftVhnn  )  n. 
preserration  ;  deliverance. 


Salve,  («&T)  a.  an  ointment. 

Salver,  (narvKr)  n.  a  niate. 

Salvo,  (sal'vd)  n.  military  or 
naval  sHinto  :—/»/.  sal'vos.  . 

Sal  volalile.(5n|.vo.|st'i-leCi7) 
M.  a  solution  of  sminonia. 

Same,  (s&in;  a.  identical :  of 
the  like  kind  ;  —  m.  snme'- 
ness,unifonnity;  insipidity 

Samiihire.  ^sam'flr)  m.  a  sea 
hei  b  used  for  pickles. 

Sample,  (sam'pl)  m.  a  specl- 
nicn:— y.  t.  to  try ;  to  select 
one  of  a  kind  ;-n.  utmp'- 
Icr,  pattern  ;  nei-dlcwork. 

Sanatorium,  (san-a-to'ri-um) 
R.  a  heulth-dUtion;  —  ntijt. 
san'ative,  healing ;  snn'a- 
tory,  conducive  fc»  health. 

Sanctify,  Csangk'ti-ff)  v.t.  to 
mnke  holy  ;  set  apart  to  sa- 
cred use;  n».  sanctifica'tion, 
act  of  making  holy;  tancr- 
ifer,  one  who  fn*es  from 
sin  or  evil,  as  the  Holy 
Spirit;  umc'tity,  purity; 
gmlKness ;  inviolability ; 
$auc'tuary,  house  of  wor- 
ship, or  the  part  round  the 
iiltar ;  asylum  ;  refuge  ;— 
a<tj$.  muc'ti/ying,  purify- 
ing ;  srrnoftmo'nioit*,  de- 
vout :  affecting  holiness. 

Sanction,uangk'shun)M.  ra^ 
ificatiun  ;  contimiation  ; 
support  I— f.  t.  to  ratify  1 
Butliorire;  conntenance. 

Sanctum,  (sangk'tiim)  n.  a 
retr«at ;  editorial  room. 

Sand,  (Mind)  n.  iiarticles  of 
atones:  a  sandy  lieach ;  v.  t. 
to  sprinkle  with  land ;  a/(;s. 
sand'y,  loose  like  sand  :  of 
the  color  of  sand  ;  Muuteit, 
covered  with  sand,spotted: 
—H.  sand'iness  :—«•*.  miuf- 
piper,  a  wading  kind  of 
«nipe;  $an<l'»toite,  stones 
composed  of  sand  or  grains 
of  quartz,  eoniioliaated ; 
lundffajitr,  polishing  paper 

Sandaf,  (sau'ual)  m.  a  slioe. 

Sandwich, 
(  R  a^n  d  *- 
wich)  n. 
two  aiicea 
of  bread 
with  ham 
ftc.:— t'.  r.  to  put  between. 

8ane,(s&n )  n.  sound  tn  mind; 
— M.  sanity,  mental  health: 
a*L  ssne'ly  1— n.  san«'iie»i. 

Sangaree.fsan-ga>ii')  n.  port 
wine  and  water  sw«etentd. 


luai; M.  a  siioe. 
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Nc  pucr  gladium. — Do  not  trust 

a  boy  with  a  sword. 
Non  tibi  i^ud  apparere  si  sumas 

potest. — If  you  speod  a  thing 


you  cannot  have  it.     You  caiu 
not  eat  your  cake  and  keep  it. 
Keep  cool  and    you  command 
everybody. — St.  Just. 
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SCALE 


Sanffrofd.  (f>nrr-frwa')  n. 
cool  l)1rM>d  t  innltference. 

Saiipiilnory,  (tiini;r'frwin.«r-i) 
n.  blcxMlyt  munlertm*  :— <i. 
!inn;rtiin't*ous,  like  blood. 

Sansoiiie.  (•no'r'gwin)  «.  ar- 
dent ;  hopeful  ;—«'/.  mm'- 
f  iiinely  i  m.  Mn');uinenest. 

SanhedMin,  (Miirhc*diini)  n. 
council  of  Jewish  elflem. 

Sniiitary.  (nan'i-tor.i)  a.  cle- 
•ijOied  to  promote  liealt) . 

SaiiMrit,  (eanVkrit)  n.  uid 
Ungtiuge  of  Uinilovtan. 

Sap,  (Mip)  u.  vitui  juice  or 
aoft  wood  of  plants  elc.;— 
v.t.  toundertninctaubrert: 
—adji.  snp'lesa,  not  Jtiicy  ; 
•wp'PXt  J'i'cyj  soft:  simple; 
—/I.  anp  Hni,  a  young  tree. 

Sapid,  (rap'id)  a.  iralatable  ; 
aavoryj— M.  aapia'ity,  taate. 


Sapient,  ([»a'pi-cnt)  a.  wine  \ 
aisccmin;;:  aaget  affoctinff 
knowledge  i—'wt.  rn'pienU 


\y  \—n.  ea'pieiicc,  wiiwlntn. 

Saponaceous,  f8a|^o•1lA'i»hu») 
a.  Konn-likc;  r.  f.aapon'iiy, 
to  make  or  turn  iuto  Koap. 

Sapjihire,  (anflr)  h.  a  ircm. 

Sarcaaric,  (tar-k-w'tik)  n. 
acomfully  natiricai  i-'aif. 
aarcas'tically;— n.  Mr^caMUt 
a  hitter  unt'er  i  reproach. 

Pa'ccuet,  (i^r»'iipt)  »i.  a  »llk. 

Sarcoph'  gUK,  (vAr-kora«guii) 


Sardine 
(a»K. 

din)  n.  a  »n1a)l  fiah  of  the 
•  herring  familvt  a  cornelian 
Santoiiic,  (i»ir-don'ik)  «.  de- 

notinir  a  kind  of  convaW 

Mve.  biner  liinphter.  or  grin 
Sardonvx.  (sai'don-iku)  m.  a 

rrddinb-rcliow  penit  onyx. 
SnninpntilU,    (nir-wi-pa-riVa) 

n.  twiiiin^pahnib  <  n  herb. 
Saiih.  (>tHah)  ».  a  rilk  bnud  | 

bndire  :  a  Mrinriow-framc. 
SaFanf  ra>.  (luia'a-f raa) ».  a  aort 

of  laurel,  or  it>«  l*rk. 
Sit.  frit)  pre',  of  Sit.  to  wni. 
Satan,  fai'tnn)  n.  the  devil:— 

n  nitnn'ic.  dinholicol;  b»d. 
Satplirl.  (»i»ch'el)  «.  a  amall 

hafr  fov  lMM>k».  panera,  Are. 
SMte,  (H«t)  r.  t.  to  aatiafy  j— r. 

t.  aa'tiate,  to  glut:— m.  satl'- 
-  ety.  aatta^tloii.  iurfait; 


Satellite,  (aat'eMtt)  ».  an  ob- 
pe«|uiou8  follower  i  an  at- 
tendant planet  or  moon. 

Satin,  (aat'in)  h.  a  glovay  ^ilk. 

Satinet,  (a.it-tn-it')  n.  a  thin 
satin  t  a  woolen  f  ibric. 

Satire.  (Miflr)  m.  severity  of 
rcmarlc  t  ridiciil*  :  wit;— a. 
satir'iral,  aarcastie  ;  —  atL 
satirically  ;— r.  t.  ant  i'iie, 
to  censure  severely  j  — ». 
ant'ii-ist,  a  keen  writer,  ice. 

Satisfy,  (sarii^fJ)  »•.  t.  U» con- 
tent :  to  recompense  ;  di»- 
r barge ;  convince :— ».  sat- 
infac'tion^  gratification  ; 
comfort  ;  amends  ;  r*y- 
mentt  atonement:  convic- 
tion ;  —  a.  Mttitifafftorif, 
iileasing  ;  atoning  ;  pay- 
ng  :  convincing ;— arf.  aijt- 
isfac'toiily  i  —  m.  aatisfac'- 
torincp8;-^ar'.  aat'iafyingly 

Sjitiirate.  (narftr-ftt)  v.  t.  to 
fill  to  the  lull  :— n.  aatura'- 
tion.  state  of  bcin;r  tilled. 

Sotuniiiy,  (safur^da)  n.  the 
a<!venfl»  day  of  the  M'eek. 

Saturn,  ftaf  uiu)  n.  tenth  of 
tiiC  ai»lar  plancte«  :  ancient 
BoniPn  god,  s.iid  to  blcas 
the  labors  of  the  aowcr  t— 
n.  mtnrntVUa^  a  festival 
noted  for  ln.'iitterons  license 
and  enjoyment-*— /i'?/V  ant- 
iirnii'!bin.  licrntioiw  j  in- 
temperate; *n/Mr'aiaii,hap- 
py, nf  Ihegnlilen  age:  pure. 

Saturnine,  fsi.fer-nln)  a. 
grave  «  heavy  t  gloomy. 

Satyr,  (sa'tei)  n.  a  fabulous 
w'ickcd  sj-hran  deity. 

8anue.(i«ws)it.liquid  season- 
ing fi>r  food  ;  impudencu  i 
— u.  t.  to  rive  a  relifh  to  ; 
to  be  sruey  or  pert  in  lan- 
guage;—<«.  mnfett,  miiwrti- 
iient :  impudent  t  —  ad. 
aauc'ily;— »w.  Miwfine«»^  in- 
solence: fnnce'jmn.n  vessel 
in  which  any  amnll  thing 
ia  buileil:  nnn^err,  the  shuP 
low  platter  for  a  cup,  etc 

Saunter,  (sawn'ter)  r.  i.  to 
wander  idly  «•«-».  aimless 
roving:— a.  saun'tering, 
loitering  ;— n.  aaun'terer. 

Sanaagr,  f>iaM«'4j)  h.  meat 
choppad  and  seasoned. 

Savnge,  (Mav'ij}  a.  uueivil- 
iaeil  :  wild  ;  fierce  ;— »».  a 
brutal  pcraon  i  barbarian  « 
— ««f.  sar'agdy  :— w«.  gmf- 
ogeneat,  mxtfagem^  cruelty. 


Savanna,  (sa-van'a)  a.  a  vast 
open  niendow  or  pkin. 

Savniit.  (mi  vajig')  n.  \tl.  al'- 
v«ns.  (Fr.)  men  of  letters. 

Save.  («av)  »».  t.  to  preserve  i 
rescue  j  reserve  '■.  apnre  »— 
V.  •'.  to  be  ec«inomic:d  :— t*. 
aav'er  t — fi.  $af'iuif,  parai* 
nionious  :  not  lavish  ;  not 
turning  to  losa  ;  rcdemp- 
tory  :^prep.  except :— ii. 
escape  of  expense  j  econo- 
my :  salvation :— /*7.  money 
laid  by; — wa.  an>*r><i//,ncon- 
tiivnnce  to  avoid  waste  t 
mit'iugfJiauk.  an  institu- 
tion which  pays  interckt  on 
deposits  ;  —  lid.  sa'vingly, 
frugally »— «.  sa'vingnesa. 

Saviour,  (siv'yur)  n.  one 
who  preserves ;  Christ. 

Savor,  {^'vir)n.  tantet  odorj 
— r.  I.  to  bo  like  »  have  the 
quality  of  x—fffp.  sil'vop. 
less,  wnntiii'^  tasf  orsmell; 
in'i'vnrjf,  pleasant;  piquanti 
—n.  a  garden  plant  x—nil. 
sa'vorily  ;— «.  aa'vorinesa, 

Saxv,  'caw)  n.  nu  instrument 
for  cuttine:  n  proverb:— r. 
t.  or  t.  to  divide  with  n  aaw| 
— M.  saw'yer  i— a.  ftnp<fiwt. 

Snv.  (si)  r.  t.  tpref-  and  pp. 
s'nid]  to  speak  ;  utter ;  af- 
firm t  rej>ort  ?— «.  remark. 

Saying,  (sa'ing)  n.  a  maxim. 

Scab,  (sknb)  n.  crust  of  noresi 
Iteh  of  horsca  or  sheep  ;— 
wlj*.  srnblied,  scabh'y.  in- 
criisted,  as  lorca  i  naltry  j 
Borry  J— M.  aesib'iea,  the  itch. 

Scabb-ird.  (skab'ard)  n.  the 
sheath  of  aawordt  v.  (.hide 

Scaffold,  scafTolding.  (skal* 
old-ing)  n.  a  temporary 
platform  :  a  gallows. 

Seagliola.  (skHi-yOin)  n.  oi*- 
namcntnl  plaster  work. 

Scald,  (skawld)  r.  t.  to  burn 
with  hot  liquid,  &c.  t— n. 
a  burn  caut-cd  by  steam  or 
lioiling  liquid  t  scurf  on  tht 
hei*d  (  a  Non«e  banl  (—a. 
sirald'ing.  burning  :  hot. 

Scale.  (skSI)  ».  a  baUnce  or 
its  oval  f1i^ll :  a  thin  layer  i 
enuty  covering  of  a  fish  ; 
gradation  ;  seiies  :  gamut ; 
— r.  I.  to  fcnMW"  off  scales  ; 
to  mounton  laddcns:— r  i. 
to  peel  off  in  thin  lamina  i 
~~tt«lj*.  tvoh'let*,  wanting 
aealea  :  acid'able,  that  may 
becUnibed  i  *ca'ty,  like  or 
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Ntinquam  ad  liquiduitt  fama  per- 
ducitur. — Fame  never  reports 
things  in  their  true  light. 

Kunquam    mihus    solus,    quam 


cum  solus. — Never  less  alone 
than  when  alone. 
Nul  bien  sans  peine.— Nothing 
is  gained  without  work. 
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fo-iiu'd  of  ■onlci  ;  rough  ; 
uitnn  (vlanf ;  \  h. Bcmliness. 

Senllut),  (skuritp)  m.  a  genus 
of  Hnell-Afh  ;  Negnients  of 
circles  mnikcdnn  the  edge; 
—V.  t.  to  cut  the  border  in- 
to curves  i-^d.  tcaU'oi)ed, 
(as  a  piece  ot  ciuth,  or  dtiih 
of  oyster*):— ti.  scaJ'loping. 

Scalp,  (skalp)  h.  skin  ot  the 
head  »  — 1>.  t.  to  strip  the 
skuU  of  integuments  ;— »». 
i>cal/t'inff4:$ti^,a  toninhnwk 

Scnlpel,  Cskal'i>eO  *>.  a  knife. 

Scontp,  (vkamp)  n.  a  knnve> 

Scamper,  (skamp'er)  v.  i.  to 
run  with  spcea  ;  escape. 

Scan,  (skan)  r.  (.  to  examine 

Scardnl,  (akan'dal)  n.  die* 
grace  ;  aspersion  j  injuri- 
ou«  gOK9ip  ;  —  i».  t.  tcatf' 
thilixe,  to  give  offence  to ; 
shock  :  rcpn>a«»h  ;  defame  i 
—a.  Kftndtilous,  infamous. 

Scnniiorini,  (Kktin>hd'ri-ai)  a. 
fonned  for  climbing,  as  an 
order  of  birds  CHtlcd  scm^ 
to'rei*;  n.  gcnn'tfeiU,  as  vines 

Scant,  (^skant;  v.  t.  to  limit  ? 
t<»  straiten  i~-a.  not  full  or 
liberal ;  not  siifRcient ;— n. 
scarcity:— a.  Kanftf,  shorti 
sninll  ;  — Of/rs.  scant 'ily, 
scantly  i— »«.  scanrlnetis, 
»CHiifneM,  Alioit  supply. 

Scantling,  (skan  fling)  M.na^ 
row  pii-ces  of  timber. 

Scape-gont,  (skAp'gSt)  n.  • 
mean  fellow  who  bears 
another's  fauUe;-^*.  tcoinf- 
gi'acf,  a  reck  leu  youth. 

Scipulfi,  (Akap'A-ln)  n.  tbe 
shoulder-blade;  a.scap'ultur 

Scnr,  'hkir)  M.  any  mark  or 
blemish  r—r.  t.  to  mark,etc 

Scnrre,  (Mkint)  a.  not  com* 
Mon  ;  rare  :  not  copious  ^-> 
ad,  iMirtlly  : — tul.  ncarce'tv, 
pcnntly  ;  hardly  5  noteasl* 
ly  ;— nil  voiive'ucss, «carc'- 
ttu,  denciencr  t  rarenev. 

Scarf,  (skar)  r.  t.  to  teri-ify  1 
frighten:— n.  punic;  frigntt 
».  actirv'crow,  iinijre  set  up 
to  intimidate  bima  t  vain 

■  c:u«e  of  tertwr  »  a  beggar. 

Sctirf,  (sk&rf )  m.  loose  part  of 
drcHK  oil  neck  or  Kh'tiilderst 
— w.  snirrnkiH.  cuticle. 

Scnri: y.  (nkorM-tQ  r.  I.  to  let 
b!oo<l  by  inci^iutis  of  the 
skiii  ;  scratch  :— >w.  KCarifK 
cn'tiun ;  ycai''(/fer.  a  lancet, 
ftc:  a  harrow  for  the  soil. 


Scarlet,  (^kaflet)  n.  deep  red 
color » — «.  d^-cjily  red  ;— »«. 
fcar'teU/evtrt  fcuriati'tm,  a 
coiitngiuns  fe^'er  which 
re<Uens  the  skin  ;  ecar^let- 
rthmer,  a  plant ;  a  boao. 

Scarp,  (skarp)  n.  a  deolivitv. 

Scathe.ri»k&tin  r.  (.  to  in juret 
to  waste;  oestnij' j — ndjs. 
Kath'letf,  liarmlesM  j  fcath'- 
iHff,  withei  ing:  sharp. 

Scatter.(!<cat'er)  p.«.  dispersei 
sprinkle  ;  spivad  thinlyi— 
r.  t.  to  be  diKt-ipated  \~iuljt. 
scattered,  dispe!*scd;  acatr-' 
taring,  here  and  there;  very 
few  ;— ;«.  a  sadden  flight. 

Scavenger,  (skaVen-Jer)  it.  • 
street  sweeper  or  cleaner. 

Scene,  (s4n)  m.  place  of  oc- 
currence or  exhibition  ;  lo- 
cality; a  siiectocle  ;  view  ; 
part  of  a  piny  t  an  unpleas- 
ant Interview;— ».  fceu'eru, 
series  of  scenes  or  land- 
scapes ;  imagery  ;  —  €i/</* 
•cen'ic(al),  dramatic ;  the- 
atricni,  etc.;  mxnographic, 
drawn  in  perspective  ;— ». 
teenoff'raphtf,  art  of  repre- 
sentation in  perspective. 

Scent,  (sent)  m.  odor  t  «imoU ; 
tracx;— r.  t.  to  smell ;  pcfw 
fume:  atljn.  acenfic**,  ino- 
dorous; seenfed,  perfumed 

Scrptic,(skep'tik)  n.  one  who 
doubts,  esp.  the  truth  of 
revelation ;  one  who  adopts 
received  opinions  with  cnu- 
tlon  x—a.  acep'tieaU  doubt, 
fill ;  hesitating:— <ut  scep'- 
tically;— ».  seep'licMm,  uni* 
versa!  doubt ;  infidelity. 

Scepter,  (scp'ter)  n.  power. 

Schedule,  (sked'nl)ii.  inven- 
tory, list,  or  table;— r.l.  list. 

Scheme,  (skf ni)  n.  a  plan ; 
project ;  contrivance  ;  sys- 
tem ;  diagram  ;— r.  t.  or  1. 
to  contrive  ;  fnnn  a  plan  1 
— n.  scA«m'er.artf  ul  person  1 
—a.  tehem'Htg,  intrieuing: 

Schism,  (si am)  u.  a  oiviNion 
or  separation,  esp.  from  df- 
Tersityof  reli;dou8  opinion  | 
—a.,  H.  schismatic. 

Schist,  (Khist)  H.  slutc-rock. 

Scholar/skol'or)  n.  a  leamert 
a  man  of  letters  1— n.  fchoU 
sffchlpvlesming;  eniditlonf 
—Of//*,  tchol'any.  denoting 
a  lettered  cdiicniion  1  tefto- 
burtic,  prRcti»ed  in  scIiooIm 
excessively  subtle  or  nice. 


gehi>liast.(i'k6'li-a«it>  n.anno- 
t:itor:— N.  sehOlinm,  note. 

School,  (vkool;  u.  a  place  of 
inistruction  ;  institution  of 
learning,  its  pupils  and  ex- 
erciHCs;  syftem  ot  doctrine, 
or  di^cip^es  of  a  particulur 
tt>acher;  bouse  of  discip- 
line :  I.-,  t.  to  instruct;  train : 
tutor  ;—t»rf.  »cliool' hirf.  i» 
strnetion ;  lecture  ;  repri- 
mand :  pMce  for  tcachine ; 
$ckool'innatn\  teicher  :  in- 
structor :—/e/j| .  i>cl:oormis> 
Xtw»;  Khool'hoitfr.a  build- 
ing or  room  for  teaching. 


Schooner.  (skOOn'er)  n.  small 
fhnrp-built  v<  sf^el. 

£ei:ty'nph,  r»('A-graf)  n.  in 
ftrrh.^  inside  profile  of  a 
building :— M.  Kiag'rmfhK. 
the  art  of  delineating  pnatl- 
ows  as  they  fall  in  nature. 

Sciatica,  (  sl.«rik-n  )  w.  hip 
rheumatism  or  gout :— a. 
Kwt'ie.  connected  with  the 
\\\p.r»  sciatic  Mcrre,  arlcrff. 

Scicnce.(iirens)it.  knowledge 
arranged  under  general 
truths  nnd  principles  ;  cer- 
tainty grounded  on  demon- 
stmtfun  :  any  art  or  species 
of  knowledge,  whether  ab- 
stract  princintesor  the  phe- 
nomena aim  forces  of  na- 
ture;o.MrteMf(/*'ic,  learned; 
exact  t  —  II.  Kien'tift,  one 
vented  in  any  science. 

Scintillate,  (Hin'til-flt)  v.  1.  to 
send  out  sparks  ;  sparkle  ; 
N.  scintilla'tion,  sparkling. 

Sciolist,  (srol'ist)  n.  pretend- 
er to  science :— n.  sct'ofinn, 
superficiality  in  learning. 

Scion,  (sl'uu)  ».  a  twig  for 
grafting ;  a  shoot ;  a  child. 

8eirrhiii>,  (skir'us)  n.  a  hard 
tumor  in  the  flesh  ;  —  a. 
•cAiV/ws,  indurated. 

Scindon,  (sizh'un)  n.  a  cut. 

Scn'iH>rs.  (siz/nrr)  m.  a  hniall 
pf'ir  ot  blades  on  »  pivot. 

Sclcmtiti.  (i»kle-rot'ic)  o,  no^ 
ting  the  hard  re^Itta^teoat, 
or  tunic.  «f  t)ie  eyeball :—«. 
white  of  the  cvs;  hardener. 

8oofr,(skof )  V.  t.  to  treat  « itfo 
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Ne  remettei  |>as  i  demain  ce  que     Non  quam  multis  plaoeas,  sed 


vous  pouvez  faire  aujourd'hui. 
Do  Qot  defer  until   to-morrow 
what  you  caa  do  to-day. 


qualibus  stude. — Do  not  care 
how  many,  but  whom  you 
please.-— Syrus. 


SCOLD 


SCTTLPTUBE 


ccorn;  v.  t.  to  jeer  ;  di-ride  ; 
— w.  ridicule  j— >*.  ncofTcr. 

Scold.  (bkoM)  V.  t.  or  «'.  to 
cnide  :  rebuke « tind  fault; 
— r,  •  rude,  clnrooiou«  per- 
son;—*. 80old'er;  it.  Knhl'- 
tntf.  hnrsli  ian|;tintfc  x—a. 
railiiiff :— «'^  acold^ij^ly. 

Bconcf,  (skons)  m  A  fort ;  a 
cmdlestick  ;  a  metallic  re- 
flector; the  head;  bmiu«. 

Seoon,  (Kkoop)  n.  a  larKe 
iadle;  a  *wecp;— r,  t.  to  cut 
into  a  Kuilowr  •  to  lude  out. 

Sc«)pe,  (skdp>  n.  niiii  ;  drift  ; 
extent;  moin:lKCMse:eud. 

ScorLufie,  (  skor-bil'tik  )  a. 
diacMcd  with  the  scurvy. 

Scorch,  (skoich)  r.U  to  bum 
on  the  Kurfttcc:  parch:  nain 
by  heat ;— »'.  i.  to  be  aried 
up:— a.  fcttrch'i'tff,  buniing 

Score,  (skdr)  ».  notch  ;  line ; 
21 :  &C4:t>iint:  debt;  cbargc  ; 
rraKon  ;  nrntivfi :  sake  ;  a 
inuflirnf  conijJowtloa:— r.  L 
to  line:  fnrrovr;  engrave. 

9coriK,  (8k6'H-i)  «.  dross; 
»Ia};;  ashes  from  a  vole  >no. 

t?coni,  (skom)  m.  extreme 
contempt  ;  slight ;  subject 
of  ridicule  ;—  v.  f.  to  de- 
spite; contemn:  rtisreR.ird; 
— w.  i.  disdain  ;  think  un- 
worthj-;— w.  ncom'ei',  acoft- 
er ;— «.  AC<irK/T(/,contemp(- 
uone  :  ittsoicnt ;  defiant;— 
«</.  ecorw'f dllv.—  Ta  Innak 
to  scoTH,  deride  ;  dtsdniu  ; 
!*/«»/  K^m,  H'ject  Kuitors. 

Scorpion,  (vkor'|H-un)  h.  a« 
insect  «ith  a  poisonous 
•tiuK  ;  sipi  of  the  ZiKliac. 

Seot.  (»kot)  »,  a  native  of 
Scotland:— rt.  Scotch :—r.  t. 
to  cnt ;  notch  — .S'^of-Zree, 
without  payment:  unhurt. 

Scoundrel,  (skoun'drei)  m.  a 
nwcal  :  abase  fellow  ;— n. 
•coiM'f/rrftfjN,  rascaUty. 

Scour,  (tikour)  p.  f.  to  clem  ^ 
whiten:  pur^rc;— r.  i.  mve; 
ranR«  :  nm  :— «.  pt.  dysen- 
tery in  cattle;— H.scouf'inj;. 
fluK;  1oo«en«w:  a  ninntng 
here  and  tbere;  ncieuning. 

Sconrpe.  («knrj)  n.  a  whip  ; 
punishment ;  great  afHic- 
tion  :  pest :  *me  who  worv 
nes  or  destroys:— r.  t.  ehn»- 
ti»e:  M.  woMrsr'er..«ri»Mrfy'iMiy 

Scout,  (nkont)  «.  one  pent  to 
obiterve  the  enemy,  *c. :— • 
-p.  t.  to  reject  with  'diadain. 


Scow,  ^tikow)  N.  a  flat  boat. 

Scowl, <t>kow1)  r.».  to  wrinkle 
the  browa  in  anirer  {  regard 
with  a  frown  ;— «.  a  hiird, 
Sloouiy  kKiki— a.«cowl'ing. 

Scmg,  (skrai;)  n.  Mimetliing 
lean  or  thin  i—a.  wrafqr'ed, 
•cracK'3\  raw-honed;  notish 

ScramSie,  (Kkmnrhl)  r.  «.  to 
stni«le  tuiMultuonKiy  t  to 
catch«#r  ni«h  for  an vthiiifr 
thrown  down  i  daiMiier  i— 
M.  ca|^rofiiitest.as  foroffice 
or  gain  ; — wa   arrvMt'Airr, « 

greedy  contestant  ;  ttcram'- 
UiKf,  diaorderly  strife  «    m 
climbing  on  ali-fours. 

Scrap,  (ckrap)  m.  pieee  ;  bit ; 
eztmct  from  a  newspai>er, 
etc.^Serait'-haok',  a  iiMAk 
book  for  clippings,  fcc. 

Scrape,  (skrap)  r.  t.  to  mb 
with  comclning  sharp;  to 
erase  «  *kia  ;  to  gather  by 
frreat  efforts  or  penurious 
diligejice  ;— c.  i.  to  make  a 
haiKk  noise  :  play  ill  on  a 
fiddle  ;  lauke  an  awkward 
\ww,  —n.  perplexity  ;  dis- 
treas  ;  a  bow,  with  die  foot 
drawn  back.— Ari'o/ie  oe- 
ijtuuHtnttcc  introduce  one's 
•elf  ;  to  curry  favor  \—*u. 
scrap'er,  a  piece  of  iron, 
&e.,  on  which  to  clean  tlie 
soles  of  shoes  ;  xrap'tiig^ 
act  of  rnblnng  or  nnias^iu);; 
—pt.  trifling  gnins  i  debns. 

Scratch,  (xkrach)  r.  t.  to 
(ear  or  mark,  as  with  tlte 
nails  ;— N.  a  slight  wound. 

Scrawl,  (skrawl)  r. /.  ort.to 
write  or  mark  badly  i— a. 
bad,  inelognnt  writing. 

Scream.  (skrCMn)  r.  i.  to  utter 
a  shrill  cry  »— n.  a  shriek. 

Screer-h,  (skroeh)  t-.  i.  to 
shnek  *.  «.  harsh,  sh nil  crv. 

Screed,  (sk red )  M.  a  stiai^ht 
liiece  of  «-tiod  fori.- veiling; 
a  long  harangue  or  tirade. 

Screen,  (skrjn)  r.  t.  to  shel- 
ter :  defend  \  hide ;  to  sift 
coal.  &c.;  — w.  that  which 
shelters  from 
danjrer  or  ob- 
servation ;  n 
movable  parti- 
tion in  rooms ; 
a  lon:r  siev*. 

Screw,  Cskrft)  a, 

a  cylinder 

grooved  spiral- 

ly.  on  eitheriU 


outer  or  innersurf  ace, used 
as  a  fastening  and  as  a  me- 
chanical power ;  a  propel- 
ler ;  a  jaded  horse  x—c.  t.  to 
turn,  fasten,  or  press  with  a 
screw;  to  twi^t ;  to  extort : 
force:  squeeze  ♦— «.  «rrei»- 
dHv'er,n.  tool  for  turning 
sercws.— Srreic  foo)y>,sotne- 
thing  wrong  or  amiss. 

ScribWe,  <skrib'l)  v.  «.  or  C 
to  write  carelessly  :— m.  a 
scrawl  I — as.  «rriVr/er,  a 
petty  anthor ;  aeribe,  a 
writer  I  clerk  ;  secrctar}*  ; 
In  Jew.  Hilt,  a  doctor  of  law 

Scrimp,  (ekrimp)  r.  /.  make 
t<H5  Miiall  ;  save  by  stingi- 
ness: N.  a  miser;  a.ec on 'ty. 

Scrip,  ^Kkrip)  «.  a  writing  t 
temimrary  shares  of  etocK  t 
— n.  fcjupi.  writing  type  ;— 
<i.  Mrnp'torn,  not  oral. 

Scripture.  <skript'ur}  a.  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  i 
—a.  script'iirnl.  biblical. 

Pcrivener,  (**kri\''»*n-cr)  n,  a 
cop%ist :  writer  ;  a  broker. 

Scrofula.  <skrorrt-te)  m.  tu- 
bercles I  swcJIings  of  the 
glaiidx,  .*c. ;  rt.  wrorulnns. 

Scroll,  (skrftl)  a.  a  writing 
fokled  as  a  roll;  scheilnle  : 
(<xr>ek.)  at>piral  omnment. 

Scrub,  (aknibia.  a  worn  out 
hrufc-li  ;  a  mean  drudge  i 
low  nndcrwood^— r.  /.  or  i. 
to  rub  hard  :  tn  scour  :  to 
pinch  ;  save  ;  drudge  v—n. 
tcntbh'v,  worthless :  stunt- 
ed in  growth,  as  bru!<h. 

Serui'le,  («kn*rpl)  u.  doubt  : 
perplexity;  JO  grains;  aiiy 
smnll  qtuintity  ;— r.  i.  to 
he«itnte:  demnr  :-«.«?»•«'- 
MikntH,  con>«ieutioMS :  cau- 
tious :  nice  :  exact ;  —  art, 
scm'pulowly  ;  —  a*,  neru'' 

Scrutiuize.  fskru'ti-nlr.)  v.  f. 

to  ex«-niine    closely  ;  —  n. 

scru'tiny.  search;  inqmry; 

—a.  $cv'iftiiuz»in,  iutrnt. 
Scud.  <Hkud)  V.  >.  to  fly  :  lie 

flriven  witii    haste  :— m.   a 

o *,  thin,  moving  ck>ud. 
^iuffle,CMknf1}  n.  (i confused 

quarrel :— r.  i.  to  gmpple. 
&;u1l.(skul)  M.  onr  for  both 

hands;  a  IwMit:— r.  i.  impel. 
Eqnilerj'.    (sktii't-r-i)   «.   the 

place  for  kMclien  nteuKilt; 

— ».  fcuU'ioiK  n  drudge. 
Sculpture,  (i^kulptar;  n.  th« 
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N^  caldo  nh  gt\o  reste  mu  in  ' 
delo. — ^Winter   never  rots  in 
the  sky. 

Ki  finnes  carta  que  no  leas,  ni 


befaas  JQ:iia  ^ne   x 

Never  sig^n  a  paper  you  have 
not  read,  nor  drink  water  you 
have  not  examined. 


SCUM 


8ECXTSE 


art  of  carving  wood  or 
stone  into  iitiHgct ;  carved 
work  ;— ».  t.  to  carve  ;  to 
form  firures:— N.  aculp'tor. 
8cuni,  (Kicuni;  a.  refuse ; 
'  liquor. 


wuiii.   «i>Kuui)    a.    refuse ; 

froth  on  KuriAce  of  Ii(nior. 

Scupper,  (skup'er)  m.  anole 
.    .  . jj  . 


to  let  water  from  a  fhip. 
Scurf,  (skurf)  a.  a  dry  scab  i 

a.  tciuf'y  ;— n.  scurf'ineM. 
Scurrilous,  (skur'ril-us^   a. 

vilu ;  vulgnr  ;  opprobnoust 

— arf.     Mur'rilously  ;  —  a. 

KurriVil !(,vu\nr  reproach. 
Scurvy.<skur'vi)  n.  purpura, 

a  malady  afTectiiiff  seamen, 

or  those  deprived  of  fresh 

Srovi>>ions.  consisting  in  a 
e;:cnc  ration  of  bk)ou;— a. 
scabby,  meant— <u/.  scurv"* 
ily,  basely; -a.  scuKvincss. 

Scuttle,  (skut'l)  H.  vessel  for 
couIm  ;  opening  in  the  roof 
of  a  hou«e  (  hatchway>-v. 
f.  or  t.  to  sink  by  cutting  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  or  side. 

Scythe,  (sith)  h.  an  instru- 
ment  for  moa'inggrass,  Ac* 

Sea,  (fi)  N.  ocean ; Take;  s«-ell 
of  the  waves;  any  larae 
qiinntity,  as  a  teatvbiooa; 
nnvfhinp  toM'^li  nnd  tcm- 
pe8tuous,as  a  feaqftrouble$; 
— w«.  »f H  -uM<r/«»iif,  u  polyp, 
or  radiate nnimal,  foundon 
sen-coast  rocks;  sea'<6o<ii'(/, 
t^-cotvtt,  sea'-*»f^c,  sliore 
of  the  sea:  land  adjacent  to 
the  i>ea  :  Kea'-6t-i?e2e,  wind 
blowin;;  from  the  sea:  sea'- 

.  kotTte,  the  walrus;  sea'-Zei''* 
e/,  surface  of  the  sea  ;  u^'- 
man,  sea'/arer.  a  sailor; 
$eu'ma»$Inp,  art  of  naviga- 
tion :  vi9.'-terjtrnt,  a  fabu- 
lous animal ;  sca'-Twr/,  a 
harbor  i  sea'-foef'.  plant  of 
the  sen  :— ar{/s.  sea'^rtngr, 
travelling  by  seai  sea'-i^u-t. 
encircle*!  by  the  ocean ; 
seo'-firreea,  cerulean  i  sen*. 
ward,  towanls  the  seat 
$fa'worthft.  fit  for  a  voy- 
age,  as  a  Khipsa.  sea'worth- 
iness.  (Tlicse  compounds 
are  numerous,  nnd  usually 
explain  themseHt-s.) 

Seal,  (scl)  n.  a  manne  oni- 
mal;  stamp  with  a  device 
on  it ;  wax  impressed  with 
aseiilt— I*.  (.  to  fix  a  seal:  to 
fasten  ;  keep  close ;  ratify; 
— n.  seat'ing-wax,  hard  wax 

Seam,  Csim)  n.  line  formed 


by  sewing  together  two 
lacces ;  a  line  uf  union ;  a 
vein  of  metal,  ore,  coat.ftc.i 
in  oeo{.,thin  layers  between 
thicker  strata;  a  scar; — v.  (. 
to  mark;  to  8ew;~n.  seam'- 
•tress,  a  female  who  sews  i 
-fx.  seam'less,  whole. 

Sear,  (Ur)  v.  t.  to  bum  the 
surface  t  cauterize  ;  maka 
callous  1—a.  dry;  wiflieredi 
—a.  9eared\  hardened,  as 
the  roasclence;  scorched. 

Search,  (serch)  v.  t.  to  seek  i 
look  I  inquire  ;  examine  % 
test  I  probe  ;  —  a.  quest ; 
investigation  ;— ;?f.»earcA'> 
es,  official  compend  of  tha 
records  of  a  real  estate 
title,  etc.;  — as.  $e<trch'er, 
an  inquirer; an  examiner} 
$euren'iug,  inquisition ;— a. 
pcnetratliie;  t  rvingfSevere; 
lid.  searchlngl}r;N.4earcA'- 
warrant,  legal  authority  to 
»eurch  for  stolen  goods,  etc 

Season,  (sS'zn)  n.  a  fit  time  i 
a  division  of  the  year;  anjr 
period;— 1\  i.  to  render  paW 
etuble ;  to  dry,  as  wood:  to 

itrepare  for  use;  to  tern  pen 
mbue ;  tinge  ;— r.  t.  to  be> 
come  Inured;— a.  mcCton- 
able,  timely;  opportune  i— 
n.  aeu'tonhiff,  a  drying;  a 
relish:  zeht:-^i.  tettMOited^ 
inured:  strong;  diy. 
8eat,(i>et)  u.  a  chair :  bench; 
place;  site;  mansion;  post 
of  authority  :  tribunal :— o. 
(.to  provide  with  a  chair  i 
cause  to  sit  down ;  elevate, 
as  to  the  Presidential  chain 
settle ;— o.  mated,  aaa  per* 


son  ;  fixed ;— n.  seat'ing. 

"    (i^-bf      __;  „ 

made  of  tallow;  fatty;  oily. 


Sebaceous,  (»£-bi'shu8)   a. 


Secale.  (se-kaKja.  r>'et  ergot 

Secant.  Csclcant)  a.  dividing 
into  two  :— a-  cross-line. 

Secede.  (8&-sed'>  r.  i.  to  with- 
draw from  fellowship  or 
•ssociatiun.as  part  of  acon> 
gregation,  &c. ;— ti.  KCt&er; 
—a.  secesS'foN,  separation ; 
departure.  OS  of  5(a/e«  dur^ 
ing  the  American  RcbeU 
lion  J— a.  teccMTionut,  one 
who  Joined  or  defended  the 
Southern  (TT.  S.)  revolt. 

Seclude;  (sS-klOdO  r.  t.  shut 
in  retirement  I— n.  seclu'- 
sion.  privacy  i  solitude. 

Second,  (seVund)  a.  next  to 


the  first ;  inferior;— a.  six- 
tieth part  of  a  minute ;  as- 
sistant in  aduel:  v. t.  toaup- 
port ;  aid ;  join  with  the 
moverof  a  resolution,  etc.: 
a.  tee'onder;  ailja.  $efowl- 
ary,  subordinate  ;  not  pri- 
mary <  not  first  rate:  $ec'0Hd- 
hand,  not  new;  notorigin- 
al ;— ctt/rs.  tecond'arilu,  not 
first  in  order  ;  te<foHmy,  in 
second  plnce:— ax.  aec'ondt, 
goods  of  inferior  quality; 
aeCond-nght,  power  of  see* 
ing  things  remote  or  future 

Secret,(s£'Kret)a.  concealed; 
unseen ;  reserved;  private; 
— n.  a  thine  unknown,  stu-, 
diously  hiuden,  or  occult  i 
—ad.  te'credih  unknown  to 
others:  inwardly;— m.  se*- 
eretuem,  neaiCi,  privacy ; 
taciturnity :  cicwe  silence. 

Secretary,  (sek're-ter-i)  a.  a 
writer;  a  desk ;  an  officer. 

Secrete,(s«-kiet)i>.  t. toliide; 
fqrm ;  separate ;— «,  secre*- 
tlon,  separation  of  animal 
(as  bile)  or  vegetable  juices 

Secretive,  (se-kri'tiv}  a. 
causing  secretion  ;  given 
to  secrecy,  or  to  keening 
■ecrets :— iid.  ficcrefivefy  ;— 
a.  fecrefivetu-*)':  in  phren^ 
orgnn  of  secrecy  :— a.  sb- 
cre'torv.  ns  glands  or  ducts. 

Sect,  ^M:kt)  n,  men  united  in 
tenets  ;— <i.  or  a.  sceta'rian; 
— n.  secti'rianifm,  bigntry. 

Section^  (sek'Khun)!!.  a  cut- 
ting oft ;  division  s  line  ; 
pari  of  a  book,  or  country ; 
— rt.  nec'tioTud,  denotlnfT  a 
distinct  part ;  not  national 
in  ieeling,  &c  ;— n.  tec'tor^ 
part  of  ft  circle  :  m.  instr. 

Secular,  (sek'u-lar)  a.  world- 
ly t—r.  f.  sec'ularizc.  tocnn- 
Tert  to  common  uses  ;— a. 
secular'ity,  worldlim-sH. 

Secure,  (sf-kQiO  a-  confi- 
dent :  free  from,  fenr  or 
danger;  safes— r.  /.  to  mnkc 
certain  or  safe  ;  prnctire  : 
protect  ;  guarantee  ;  —  nd. 
secure'Iy  t—nf.  tecurc'netf, 
$ecur'iljf.  wnfety;  cortaiuty? 
wantol  vigilance;  a  plcdjre; 
assurance ;  Insurance;— /i/. 
$eeti'nttef.  bonds,  stocKs, 
and  similar  evidences  of 
debtor  property;— a' //)«.sc- 
eitf^ahte,  able  to  be  nisde 
aafe;  Btcvareit,  made  certain 
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Nitimur  ay  mejor  espejo,  que  el 
amigo  viejo. — The  best  mirror 
is  an  old  friend. 

Non  convalesctt  planta,  quee  ssepe 


tfan$fertur. — The  plant,  which 
is  often  transplanted,  does  not 
prosper. — Seneca. 
Originality  provokes  originality. 
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Sedan,  (RS-dan ';  ii.a  nortible 
coach ;  cliair 
Scdatc.(8g-<I&t) 
a.  ciiin  ;  un- 
disturbed ;  — 
O'l.  fettitte'lff, 
soberly  ;— «. 
seUite '  ne*», 
Bcreiiity  ;  co  nposure. 

Sv;i..i  vc,  (s.edii-tiv)  n.  that 
whicli  C(^-iiipa5;e8  s — a.  mo<l- 
eriitJn;;;  allaytng  pain,  &c. 

Scdi-ntfiry.  (Hcd'en-ter-i)  a. 
isittini;  nxicli;  inactive;  ac/. 
$etl'etttatil!i,  within  doors. 

SedRc,  (i«j)  «.  a  coarse  grass. 

Sediment,  (sed'i-ment)  n. 
thut  which  settles  ;  dregs  ; 
a.  itetlimeHla'ry,v»  settlings. 

Seditifin,  (8e-di>h'un)  n.  tu- 
mults insurrection  \—a.  se- 
dit'ious,  turbulent ;  illegal. 

Seduce,  (se-dus')  r.f.  to  en- 
tice; lead  aBtruy?  corrupt:— 
ns.  seduc'er,a  rakej  seduce'' 
mcM/»  allurement;  seduc'- 
Hon,  act  of  enticing  from 
virtue  ;— acO'«.  sedua'uta,  ae- 
dvc'tivc,  apt  to  »nislea(l. 

Sedulous,  (8ed'u-lus)  a.  verr 
diligent:  industrious;— o«. 
seefidnusl]/.  laboriously;  ns. 
ecd'ulousncss,  scdul'ity. 

See,  (bc)  «.  seat  of  a  bishop, 
etc.  ;  dioccKC  :— i*.  t.  [pret. 
saw  ;  pp.  seen]  to  behold  : 
observes  perceive ;  experi- 
ence ;  visit :— r.  i.  to  be  at- 
tentive ;  understand  ;— ex. 
hi !  look  I— See  to.  attend 
to:— M.«.  seer,  one  who  sees; 
a  prophet  ;  see'ing.  vision  ; 
—t'onj.  since  ;  it  being  so. 

Seed,  fsed);i.that  which  pro- 
duces aniin'ils  or  plants  j 

~  original  :  offspring  :  first 
principle  ;  —  i'.  t.  to  sow 
seed  ;  lay  down  to  grass  :— 
nit.  wW-rmc/.irermof  fruit; 

^need'ling.  a  plant  springing 
from  peed  teed'-time,  hca- 
-son  for  sowing ;  feed'-lnhe, 
leaf  of  a  plant  which  nour- 
ishes the  8ee<l  s  «e«'f»*maM, 
a  dealer  in  seeds;  a  rower: 
p/.  sceds'men  ;-«.  seeding. 

J«<'cdy.  (sf  rt'i)  a.  threadbare. 

Seek,  (sfk)  V.  t.  [pret.^pp. 
fiC!«ghtJ  to  look  or  ask  for  t 
{■rifleavor  to  find  s— P.  i.  to 
Hi.»k«  search  or  inquiry  | 
use  solicitation  ;  try  ;*—  ». 
Hfl'cr,  inquirer  i—a.  felf- 
aeeL'ing,  covetous  ;  selfish. 


Seem,  (sSm)  n.  i  to  appear  ; 
have  resemblance  or  likeli- 
hood.—/r  acettiM,  appears  ;— 
a.  ivein'mf/,  simulated;  spe- 
cious:—n.  seinbhince  i— a</. 
tf*nn'inffli(,  aiipurently. 

Seemly. Csein'U)«.  becomingt 
d*.'cci»t  -.—ad.  suitably  i— «. 
Kei a' linens,  beauty }  htneas. 

Seesaw,  (s^'saw)  n.  a  recip- 
rocating motion  :--i'.i.  or  a. 
n>ove  up.  down,  to  and  fro. 

Seethe,  (sgth)  t'.  t.  to  boils  ii., 
a.  feeth'itig,  intensely  hot. 

Segment,  (8eg'iiiciit>«. a  por- 
tion ;  part  ot  n  circle  cut  off; 
— a.  s^.gmmt'ul,  in  parts  s— 
n.  tieginenta'tioH,»  dividing. 

Segregate,  (seg're-gftt)  v.  t.  to 
Bcparate  from  others  ;— o. 
select  I— n.  segrega'tion. 

Seidlitz,  (sed'litz)  ft.  an 
effcr\'e8cing  ape:-ieiit. 

Seignior,  (sfin'yorj  n.  a  title 
of  honor  s  the  lord  of  a 
nianor.  —  Grand  Seignior. 
Sultan  of  Turkey  ;  —  n. 
teign'iorage,  authority ,&c.; 
I^ayment  for  use  of  a  pa:  en  t 

Seine,  (sSn)  n.  a  Ashing  net 

Seismology,  (sls-moro-ji)  n. 
science  of  earthquakes. 

Seize,  (sfiz)  r.  t.  to  take  sud- 
den Ij*  or  forcibly  ;  grasp  ; 
apprehend:— fi.seiz'able:— 
ns.  seiz'in.  possession ;  .«eiV- 
vre.  rapture  ;  hold  ;  grasp. 

Setrlom.  (sel'dm)  ad.  rarely. 

Select.  (se-lektO  v.  t.  cull  hy 
preference  from  a  number; 
—a.  well  chosen:  choice:— 
ns.  nef^ct'ticKs,  superiority  ; 
selection,  choice:  j>f.  a  book 
of  select  i)iccc«;  select'mnn, 
a  tOt^Ti  officer  ;— a.  select'- 
ire,  exercising  a  choice. 

Self,  (self)  n.  personality;  in- 
dividuality; identity;  one's 
personal  interest  :  selfish- 
ncFs:— »/.  selves;  -a  very; 
pnrticular:  one's  owni-n*. 
selMeni'id.  cont'ol  of  the 
lelflsV  propensities  ;  self- 
esteem',  good  opini(m  of 
self ;  self-interest,  aclflsh- 
ncss;  se^f-pnness'imt,  calm- 
ness;—aff;>.  self-er'itlent. 
not  requiring  proof  ;  self- 
erisfeiif,  independent  of 
any  other  being  :— 1».  sclf- 
cxlst'ence;  aself-suffic'ieiU, 
haughty ;— w.  seif-sujfi'cten- 
cjlf.nrrosrance:  a.  self-willed, 
obstinate;  *e(/"'i"ew»ie,  identi- 


cal ;— a.  eetjbh.  regarding 

self-interest    solely  j  selj- 

Stttuf^g,  contenting  one's 

own  mind ;— «.  self-tveking, 

a  puiaiiit  of  )>ersonal  ends 

only  ;  — a.     selfish  ;  —  «</. 

seliishly  ;— n.  sdf'ihhncss, 

neglect  of  others;  self  love. 

Sell,  (sel)  w.  t.  [jn-et.  holdj  to 

cive  lor  a  price  ;  vind  :  to 

octray  :— i?.  i.  transfer  ;  l>e 

sold  ;  fetch  a    price ;  —  n 

seU'er  ;— «.  tetbng,  asking. 

Relvace,  <iiel'Taj)  n.  border. 

Semblance,  (sern'Mnns)   n. 

hkencBs;  faint  a  pjien  ranee. 

Semaphore.  (t^em^-fOr)  n.  a 

telegraph  using  signms. 

Semen,  (sf'men)  n.  seed  of 

animals  or  plants:— n.wnt'- 

rnof.  spermatie :  radical. 

Semi,  (sem'i)  signifies  ha(f. 

bemibi-eve,  (Bem'i-br€v^  n.  a 

long  note  of  two  minims. 
Semicircle,   (sem'i-serk-l)  n. 
half  round ;     ^^""^v^ 
a.    seniicir'-  x  \ 

cular.  /  \ 

Semicolon  *  -  * 

(sem'i-k6-loii>«.u.ci>oint(;) 
8emi-diameter,(sem.i-df-«m'- 
e-ter)  m.  straight  line  from 
the  circumference  to  the 
center  of  a  circle  ;  radius. 
Seminarj',  (scm'i-ner-i;M.  an 

educational  institution. 
Bemi-trnnsparent,        (sem'I- 
trans-pi'rcnt) «.  half  clear. 
Semivowel,  (sem'i-vow-el)  n. 
consonant  with  a  half  vow- 
el sound,  as  w  in  ifiMe. 
Sempiternal,  (sem-pi-ter'nat) 

n.  eternal  in  the  future. 
Senary,  (sen'er-i)  a.  of  six. 
Senate,  (sen'it)  n.  any  delib- 
erati^'ehody :  upper  branch 
of  a  legislature  or  of  U.  S. 
Congress  s— n.  sen'ator; — a. 
setialo'riat,  as  a  district,  etc. 
Send,  (send)  r.#.f>)ref.  and 
jyp.  Fent]  to  diMiatch  s  in- 
flict :  grant ;  diffuse  s  emit; 
th'-mr  :  —  tv  »,  transmit  a 
mesaage.- iSfen/fybr.cmeto 
hehroMght;  request  <oeome 
Senile,  ( uf'nfl )  a.  atteiirtint 
on  old  age  :—»>*.    senil'ityj 
senes'eence.  decay  b>*  time. 
Senior,  ^sJn'yur)  a.  elder;— 
».  aged  ofiilder  pernon ;  one 
longer  in  office ;ii.«enior'itT 
Sennight,  (sen'nft)  w.  a  week 
Sense.  fseniO  n.  a  faculty  by 
which  objects  arv  peroeiD. 
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Nam  quae  inscitia  est,  adversum 
.  stimulum  caltes  P-^What  igno- 
rance to  kick  against  the  pricks? 
Nullum  magnum  ingenium  sine 


mixtura  dementiae  fuit. — There 
has  never  been  any  great  gen-, 
ius  without  a  spice  of  mad- 
ness.— SENECA. 
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ed  «  slight  touch  ;  hearing : 
smell ;  taste:  the  mcanin;; ; 
understanding:  judjcmcnt ; 
reason  ;  opinion  ;   uonvie- 
tion  i—itL   The  Sen$e$:—a. 
$enMt'ltf»H  unfeeling :  fool- 
ish ;— «.  #en«a7ioM,  percep- 
tion \  feeling  x  a  stir  excit- 
ed by  an  event  or  aUte- 
ment  %  a.  $enm'tionaL,  mel- 
odramatic, as  a  novel,  Ac. 
Sensible.(svns'i-bl)  a,  having 
perception  by  tense,  mmd, 
or  conscience;   easily  af- 
fected;   delicate;  intelli- 
gont :  wise ;  itatiitfled :— arf. 
•piwiW//.  perceptibly;  ju- 
diciouKly  ;— tw.  tetiavnlHih 
teWaHJemess,  susceptibility; 
good  sense  ;  acnte  fvehng. 
Sensitive,  (scns'i-tiv)  a.  hav- 
ing sense  or  feeling ;  caBiiv 
oftended  or  abashed  y-tul. 
scns'itively  ;—«.<.  getu'itiife- 
nem,  nice  sensibility ;  tett^- 
itive  ptaat,  the    Mimosa, 
whose  leaves  close  when 
touched :  $eH0o'riuat,  seat 
of  seuwUion  ;  the  brain. 
Sensual,  (»ens'u-al)  n.  affect- 
ing sense  only  ;  cirnnl  ;— 
n. sensuai'ity,  indulgence; 
vice;— a.ncM'sMOMS,  passion- 
ate; i;.f.sen's(ut//2e,deba^e; 
n.$en'im€di9iM,  luxury;  lust. 
Sentence,  (sen fens)  n.  deci- 
sion :  judgment  pronounc- 
ed I  short  saying  ;  a  period 
in  writing ;—».  t.  to  doom. 
Sen  ten  tiou«,(sen  -ten  'shus)  a. 
short ;  pithy  ;  axiomatic  ;— 
a(/.««nten  tiouftly  :—«.«««- 
teH'tiotu»4eM,  pithy  brevity. 
Sentient,  (Kcn'shi-ent,)  a.  us- 
ing senses;  perceiving;  ad. 
teM'tieaUif,  by  feeling,  etc. 
Sfiitinient,  (sen'timent)  h.  a 
thought  prompted  by  feel- 
ing ;  a  notion  ;  maxim  ;   a 
toast :— a.  tentitneut'dl,  td- 
fectedly  solemn  or  tender ; 
-—nd.  senfiment'Hlly ;  — M. 
teuUnuntal'itff,  affectation; 
teutimeHtftliM,  fine  talker. 
Sentinel,  (sen'ti-nel)  h.  one 

who  guards  from  danger. 
Sepnl,  (sSpiil)  n.  leafv  divla- 
ion  of  the  cup  of  a  flower. 
Separate,  (sep'nr-at)  v.t.  on. 
to  divide  ;  set  aj>art ;  dis- 
join ;  withdraw:  be  ported; 
—a.  divided ;  distinct ;  •«e- 
duded  ;  —  ad.  $eft'arately, 
I   •Uig!y«a.aep'«rable;n.sep- 


ara'tioH^a  parting.divinion ; 
disunion  ;  divorce  ;  xp'ar- 
atenettt^  entire  isolation. 
Scpawn,  sepon,  (sf-pon')  n. 

porridge  of  niaize-meul. 
B«pitt,  (sep'i-a)  n.  Uie  cuttle- 
fish ;  a  tine  brown  color. 
Septangular,     (sept-anifga.- 

lar>  a.  with  seven  angles. 

September,  ninth  month. 

Septenary,    (sep'ten-ei^  o^ 

consisting  of  7;— ri.  seven  i 

V.  (., CI.  Sep' tupfe. sevenfold 

Septennial,  (sep-ten'yal)  o. 

being  every  seventh  year 
Septic,  (hep'tik)  a    tending 
to  promote  putrefaction;  tu 
tep'ticoiinia,  blood-poison. 
Septuagenary,  (sep-tu-a^  en- 
er4)  a.  consisting  of  lO  \— 
n.  Deptuagena'rian,  a  per- 
ton  seventy  years  old. 
Septuagint.  (sep'tu-a-jintj  H. 
the  (LXX.)  Greek  version 
of  the  Old  Testament 
Septum,  (Rep'tuni)pZ.  se|)'tat 
—u.  any  wall  of  separation. 
Sepulcher,  (sep'ul-ker)  n.  a 
tomb;— I?,  t.  bury;  a.  sepul- 
chral, monumental ;  sug- 
{[CBting  the  grave,  as  a  deep, 
lollow  cough  ;-~ad.  sepur- 
chj-ally ; «.  nep'uUwe,  burial 
Sequel,  (s^'kwel)  n.  a   suc- 
ceeding part »   resiilt ;— a. 
se'quent,  consequent  ;-^». 
te'quence,  series  ;  method. 
Sequestrate,  (se-kwes'tiut)  v. 
t.  to  set  apart  ;— n.  aequcs- 
tra'tion,  a  setting  aiiort ; 
seclusion  ;— a.  ii«<?»t<«'wi'erf, 
retired,  asavallev.&ci  tvt. 
^eques'tef\   to  take  posses- 
sion of.  a»  the  property  of 
a  debtor  s  to  withdraw  or 
retire,  as  from  society. 
Seraglio.   ftfi-ral'yS)  n.  the 

SuTtan*s  palace  or  harem. 

Seraph,  (sefaf)  «.  an  angel 

of  the  highest  order  ;— pi. 


ser'aphs.  scKanhim  j  -  ^. 
$erai  A  ic.  ongehc;  sublime. 

Serenade,  (ser-S-nid')  n.  noc- 
turnal musical  perform- 
ance ;— r.  t.  to  entertain 
with  out-doornight-miisic. 

Serene,  (sS-ren')  a.  plncid  ; 
calm;  quiet;  unclouded;— 
ad.  mrtnelv,  quietly  »— w. 
serenity,  even  temper. 

Serf,  (serf)  n.  a  feudal  slave. 

Feige,  (seri)  n.  twilled  cloth. 

Sergeant,  (sar'jent)  n.  a  non- 
commissioned or  itolice  ofn- 


cer^Sergcant  atnii-nts,  ofH- 
ccr  of  a  legislutivc  IkkIv. 
Serial,  (se'n-jil)  a.  deuotirp 
order  or  pericKlicity  ;— h.  a 
periodical  story  in  u  paper. 
Scries. (serex)  «.  succession; 
course;  sequence ;  variety. 
Serious,  (se  ii-«B)  a.  Eolier ; 
grave  ;  attended  with  dan- 
ger ;  —  «</.  su'riously  ;— ». 
terionmes)!,  earnebiucss. 
Sermon,  (scr'mun)  w.  a  dis- 
course on  a  Bible  text. 
Serpent,  (sefpent)  n.  an  ani- 
m  a'  I  \ 

that  ^^ 

creeps; 
group 
ofKtars; 
a  ni  a- 
licious 
person: 
—a.  eer'r^titie,  winding 
spiral ;  meandering  :— n.  a 
spotted  mngnesian  stone. 
Serrate,  (ser'rit)  a.  aotchedi 
— n».  serra'tion,  ser'mture. 
Serried.  (iteKiid)  n.  crowded; 
compncted  in  files,  ns  men. 
Serum,  (f^e'rnm)  »i.  thin  pmt 
of  the  blood; whcyof  milk: 
—a.  fe'rottft,  thin  ;  ¥fatcry. 
Servant,  (servant)  n.  a  do- 
mestic ;  a  word  of  civility. 
Serve.(8erv)  v.  t.  to  work  for; 
obey  ;  supply  ;   perform  ; 
suffice  ;  satisfy  ;  worship  ; 
V.  I.  to  attend  ;  wait ;  min- 
ister ;  pniduco  the  end  de- 
sired \—n.  service,  employ- 
ment ;  business  ;  nchifvc- 
ment :  benefit :   assistance 
to  another  :  purpose  :  use ; 
favor;  religious  ex  prcises  ; 
order  or  set   of  dishes  at 
table  :  service-pipf.  a  gns  or 
water  pipe;— <T.*«»r';ceaW*, 
benef  cial ;  active:— n.  sei"- 
vicfoW«i«M>,  ut^efnlnc«R.  "- 
Servile.  (Rcrv'Il)  a.  slavish  ; 
cringing  :  —  ns.    sfniJ'ity, 
obsequiousness  ;  sirv'ttor, 
adherent ;  follower  ;  s^rt''- 
itude.  slavish  dependence. 
Sesame,  (pcs'ii-mc)  n.  n  herba- 
ceous plant  with  oily  speds: 
n.  sM'aiHHm.— Opks  sk.sa- 
MR,  word  spoken  to  unlock 
the  door  of  success.  (A.  N.) 
Sesqnialter.    (fics'kwi-nl'ter] 
a.  denoting  the  relation  of 
1 W  to  1  :  seitqtdp'licate.  in  a 
ralio  of  Ik  to  1.  or  S  to 2: 
sesgtdite'dal.  containing  IX 
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Omnis  fors  fcrendo  superanda 
est. — Every  fortune  is  to  be 
overcome  by  enduring. 

Non  ignara  mali  miseris  succur- 


ere  disco. -^Having  sufiFeced,  1 
know  how  to  help  those  wh« 
are  in  distress. — ^ViRGiL. 
Pax  in  bello. — Peace  in  war. 
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fitHit ;  long  \k-orded  ;  nen^ul- 
peda'UaH,  composed  of,  or 
VMiig  tung  wot  an* 

S«Miie,  \i$e»'sil;  tt.  in  a  aittinff 
po>>ition,  as  h  leaf  not  sup- 
ported by  a  footstiilk. 

Scxsion,  (sehh'un)  n.  sitting 
of  a  court  or  public  body. 

6ehspo<>I.(CXscs'pOl^*'>  a  liol- 
low  to  receive  sednnent. 

Set,  (f>et}  r.  r.  to  pliice;  plant; 
fix;  Bprend,  as  iiails  ;  pitch, 
Ma  tune;  stud,  as  stars  the 
heavens  ;  catcli  birds,  with 
ft  dog  ;— r.  t.  to  sink,  as  the 
sun;  declincos popularity; 
congeal,  as  M-aterurcrcnin; 
go  about  anything ;  fix  the 
eyes  ;— o.  determined  ;  es- 
tablished: formal;  m.  num- 
ber of  things  alike  or  suited 
to  each  other ;  a  clique  ;  a 
lot :  plants  for  transi.>lant- 
ing ;— «.,  n.  Kfthig.—  l'o  Kt 
anile,  to  put  away;  annul ; 
$et  at  naufiht,  to  despise; 
tet forth,  to  exhibit ;  pub- 
lish ;  tmt-off,  toadorn ;  n.  ac- 
count sot  ugaiubt  another ; 
a  decoration  ;  »et-<lown,  a 
scolding;  itet-to^  a  contest. 

Reton,  (  sc'ton  )  n.  artificial 
wound  kent  open  by  thread 

Settee,  (sct'tc)  n.  a  long  sofa. 

Setting,  (set'inp^w.  direction 
of  wind  or  tide  ;  a  fulling 
belQW  the  horizon  i  the 
hardening  of  plaster,  kc.\ 
the  mounting  of  a  jewel. 

Settle,  (tetl)  «.  seat ;  bench  ; 
V.  t.  to  e>itablihh  ;  comiiosei 
calm  i  decide  t  conclude ; 
shape  1  adjust  i  pnv ;  colo- 
nize ;— r.  t.  to  sink  to  the 
bottom  t  subside  t  become 
stationary  ;  establish  a  res- 
idence;  quit  ft  desultory 
life;  take  any  lasting  state; 
re|>ose ;  grow  calm  :  make 

,  ft  jointure  for  •  wife;  to 
adjust  differences  or  ac- 
counts ;— a.  fet'tJed,  stable; 

■  pacified  ;  convinced ;—»««. 
•  Bettlednfivi,confirmedt-M«', 

■  fettlentetit,  an  adfustment ; 
Davment :  a  connrmation  ; 
winture :  colony;  place  set- 
tled ;  tet'tler,  adjuster  i  col- 
onist ;  ietHling,  ft  paying  ? 
subsidence ;  contraction ; 
hardening ;— ;>i.  dregs. 

Seven,  (sev  n)  a.  six  and  one 
Seventh,  (sev'enth)  a.  ordi- 
nal ol  7 ;— itr  one  part  in  7. 


Sever,  (sev'er)  v.  t.  to  part:— 
n.  neVtranct,  separation. 

Several,  (sev'cr-al)  n.  many ; 
sundry ;  different ;  vari- 
ous;— a<y.  /ieifentHtf.  singly; 
M.  aev'ei'attt/,  sepurateness. 

Severe,  (  si-ver')  «.  painlul ; 
cmel ;  austere  :  strict ;  in- 
clement; searching;  con- 
cij'e  i—Oil.  scvere'ly,  rigor- 
ously ;— «.  rerer'ittf,  harsh- 
ness 5  inclemency  :  rigor. 

Sew,  (sd)  V.  t.  to  unite  with 
needle  and  thread  ;— r.  t. 
work  at  the  needle  or  ma- 
chine ;— It.  seic  tup,  needle- 
work, etc.:  ft  uniting. 

Sewer,  (su'er)  n.  a  pnssage 
underground  for  water  and 
filth  ;— M.  sew'cnige,  sew'- 
age.  drainage ;  refuse. 

Sex,  (Keks)  «.  the  distinction 
of  male  and  female  ;  —  a. 
•ex'uah— M.  sexual'ity  ;  acl. 
sex'Uf.lly  ;  n.  st-r'leiv,  of  no 
sex;  TUB  SEX.  wnmenkind 

Sexngenaiinn,  (seks-a-jen-i'- 
ri-an)M.  a  person  of  CO. 

Sexenninl.  (  seks^n'yal  )  a. 
luippenina:  once  in  U  years. 

Sextant,  (scKs'ttutt^n.  optical 
instrument 
with  an  are 
of  00  deg.— 
the  tfth  part 
of  ft  circle. 

Sextile.  (seks'« 
til)  «.  aspect 
of  2  planets 
when  sixty  degreea  apart. 

Sextillion,  (seks-til'yun)  n.  1 
followed  by  .%  ciphers  :  in 
French  notation, 21  ciphers 

Sexton,  (seks'tun)  n^  officer 
who  conducts  funerals. 

Sextuple,  (seks'tu-pl)  a.  six- 
fold i  six  times  told. 

Shabby,  (shnb'i)  a.  mean; 
ragged;— arf.  shabb'ily;— n. 
sAoft'hiw^jw,  paltriness ;  rags 

Shackle,  (shak'l)  r.  t.  to  fit- 
ter; bind;  n.])I.  handcuffs. 

Shad,  (shad)  »i.  a  river  fish. 

Shade,  (shid)  n.  interception 
of  light;  obscnrity:  gloom; 
ft  Fcrcen  ;  de^rvc  of  light ; 
color :  a  shelter :  a  minute 
change  ;  the  dark  part  of  a 
picture:  spirit:  ghost:— i*.  t. 
to  cover  from  light:  to  dark- 
en ;— n.p/.  tthwUi*,  the  low- 
er regions;  night:— n.«A«r- 
dina.  a  deepening  of  the 
colors  of  a  picture ;  a  screen- 


ing; a.  sAnrf'y.umbrageous; 
aJ.  shad'il}' ;  n.  shadlness. 

Shadow,  (shad'd)  ».  ft  reflec- 
tion cast  by  an  object  iiiter- 
ceptingthe  light ;  a  repre- 
Bcntution  ;  darkness  ;  shel- 
ter ;  shade  in  a  picture ;  an 
inseparable  companion  ;  a 
type  ;  fair  appearance;— r. 
(.  to  cloud ;  to  darken  x  to 
represent  faintly  ;  —  adj*, 
ahad'owg,  unreaf ;  typiuul ; 
gloomy ;  fitrntoictd,  dark- 
ened ;  nhfid'owing,  pursu- 
ing: sheltering ;— m.  shade 
in  a  picture  ;  a  typifying; 
— n.  Mai/t»c'iitei«,  the'state 
of  being  unsubstantial  ;— 
a.  8had'owle»,  transparent. 

Shaft,  (shaft)  m.  an  arrow  i 
straight  jmrt  of  a  column  : 
passage  into  a  mine  :  |)ole 
of  a  carriage  ;  hnndle  of  a 
weapon  ;  spire  of  achurch; 
an  axis,  cs  connected  with 
steam  power:  tfflr.  thesharp 
thrusts  of  misfortune,  mal- 
ice, etc. :  a.  thqft'ed,  as  a  pit 

Shaggy,  (shag'gi)  n.  hairy  ; 
rough  I— n.  sliagg'iness. 

6hagveen,(sha-gretr)  u.leath- 
er  prepared  from  the  skins 
of  horses,  asses,  sharks,  &c. 

Shah.(sha)  n.ft  Persian  king. 

Shake,(sl)ftk)  v.  t.  or  t.  to  agi- 
tate ;  disturb  :  to  cause  to 
move  backwards  or  for- 
wards, or  to  waver  in  opin- 
ion :  to  shiver :— a.  fhak'n, 
insecure,  asa  cte<litor;  full 
of  cracks,  as  timber;  un- 
steady; feeble;  w*.  Shak'er, 
one  of  a  sect  of  celibates  ; 
iJiak^hifj,  vibratory  motion : 
concussion  :  punibhment : 
thnktdnwn,  bed  on  the  floor 

Shale,  (sh&r>  n.  slate-stone. 

Shall,  ishal)  r.i.  an  auxiliary 
verb  used  in  future  tense  \ 
tc  be  under  obligation  ;  in 
the^-s<  person,  thaU  fore- 
tell or  declares ;  in  the 
tecond  and  thinl,  it  prom- 
ises, commands,  asserts, 
etc.,  or  it  is  used  in  anting 
peiTnission  or  direction. 

Shallow,  (shal'd)  a.  silly;  not 
deep  ;— H.  shoal  water  :— ». 
tJiaflotc'nes.^,  silliness;  lack 
of  depth ;  aJhallow-hrained 

Sham,(8ham)  ».  anything  de- 
ceitful ;  a  humbug  ;  —  a. 
false;  pretended: fictitious; 
V.  t.  to  feign;  imiwse  upon. 
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Optimum  obsonram  labor. — La- 
bor is  the  best  sauce. 

On  a  beau  mener  le  boeuf  ^  Teau 
s'a  n*a  soif.-In  vain  do  you 


lead  tbe  ok  to  tbe  water  if  he  is 
not  thirsty. 
Omne    principium    pmre. — ^AQ 
beginnings  are  difficult. 
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Sbamhle«.  (nhainrMx)  ».  pK  a 

pluct!  witere  meat  in  snld. 

ShambUiiz,  (Khttm'bfinK>  n  » 

a.  ^ufffiug,  awkward  gait. 

Shame,  (akiua)  n.  acBke  or 
caoseof  dwt;mc«:  reproach ; 
emotion,  exprened  souw- 
tiiiien  by  MuslieK  ;  %non»> 
kiy ;— 't*.  t.  to  make  okkanv 
cd  :  —-  nJj$.  fhame'fneetl, 
banhf  ul ;  eacOy  cnnf  UMd  ; 
$kamc'lem,  atHlaetutu  ;  ii>»- 
■nodest^— n.  Kkn  nie1e«n»e«M  7 
— <t.  thnmt'/Mif  ii>faKM)U»: 
full  of  imlKnity:  indecent; 
an/.  Khaiue'fnlty.  Inmc^  ;— 
M.  thamef  alncM,  enormity 

SlininpoA,  (t>IiaTn-poo>')  i'.  t. 
tu  wa»h  and  rub  the  nend. 

Shrink,  (i>haB|rk)  m.  btme  nt 
tbe  \9g  t  lonK  part  of  a  too^ 

Shnnty,  (Khnnlt)  «.  a  hut. 

Shape,  (tfh&p)  V.  f.  to  motiM; 
embody  ;  adap*  t  rejnrtate  t 
eoiicri>'e  ^— •.  external  1\g' 
«res— <k/>».  »Aap€'k>v.yrant- 
h\g  resubr  fomis  !'/iap€:'fjf, 
«cltimde:  ayminetricnl:— 
N.  fhtlpf'tiuef.*,  comeiiiiesii. 

Snnre,  (Khir)  u.  a  part ;  a 
plow-iron  :— r.  t.  to  divide  f 
— n#.  More' Aolr/er, one  who 
ownkaakareef  ItR.  atock, 
ete. ;  shaf^tT,  pnrticlpnnt  t 
iihaftuif,  parttt'ipaticii). 

Shark,  (akark) ».  a  voraciooa 
fUh  or  person  « a  dieat. 

Sharp,  (ahirp)  a.  havbi;  a 
thin  cage  >  acid  x  neute  :— 
r.  f.  iharp'tm,  to  pohit  ;  to 
rrind:— Arf.  $Atirp'fifi,  keen> 
ly:  severely  :—ii.  ffiarf>'t»*»t 
acutcncM:  shrewdncea:  mp> 
eoiini  ;  eajtemeH  t  ahri^l- 
neftt  r  emnclntiwn  of  fea- 
ture*;—o<//«.  ttknrp'-4>pt,nkr' 
rnoiiBskcen  mkarp'-gts^ied, 
gkarp'-tritted.  ahrewd  :  aa- 
gariouH ;— ».  fharyt'tihooter, 
a  aotdicr:  Mor/Zcr,  a  ehent. 

Shatter,  (nhwt'er)  v.  t.  break. 

Sliavc.(KhAv)  i'.  t.  to  pnreoff; 
to  hwi  nuM  in  paiM»in>; ;  to 
defraud  :  —  wat  rff/r'er,  a 
^harper:  barber;  tndr  ehnps 
Mor'Afff,  act  of  taking  off 
the  beard  ;  a  thin  ^\^c^>. 

Shawl.  (»hawl>».  a  ninntlo. 

She,  (»h6)  prow,  a  female. 

Slieaf.  (Khef)  n.  a  bundle  of 
ntnlka,  *c.  t—pl.  aheavea. 

Slienr.  (nherj  v.  t.  clip  wool 
from  iiheep:— n.  nhenfer;'- 
n.theurt,  bladca  on  a  pivot. 


Sheath,  <aheth>«.  a  ctuo  :— r. 
t.  tfieuthe,  to  put  in  a  kcab- 
bard : — n.  sheot/i'Htpji  metal 
pn)tecti(>n,  efp.  of  a  »hip. 

Slieave,  Cali^v)  n.  a  wheel. 

Shed.  (»kcd>  n.  as^bt  build- 
ing :— 1-.  t.  to  cast  oif ;  Fpill; 
—uf.  rhed'drng.  ahed'der. 

Siieen,  (»hen)  ».  br%iitneii» ; 
a  xiecMiMpIeudid:  shiniM 

Sheep,  (tliep)  >*•  mm^i.  or  fit 
an  dDimal  raliiabie  for  ita 
wool  and  ffe«h  ;  a  dunce  ; 
diorcb  iteopk ;  God's  floefc; 
m.  thtep'M,  diffident :  ahy. 

Sheer.  <shcr)ci.  clean  ;  pure; 
without  a  break  i  precipi- 
touH.->— <i(i.abi>oIute]y;>-i>.  i. 
to  deviote  from  a  course.~ 
To  ffieef  off",  t»  tnm  and*. 

Slieet.  (fihet)  a.  Knen  for  a 
bed;  a  piece  of  paper  ;— ;>^ 
nnboniid  leave*;— m*.  fbeet'- 
tmth'tir.  loHt  refuge;  «!««<'- 
fM,  wide  mufJin  ;  a  cover. 

Shekel,  (»hek'el>».  eeiB.(Sc. 

Shekinab,  (»he-krua>  n.  Di- 
vine presence  in  a  doud. 

Shttf,  (iihetf>  ».  a  support ; 
a  ledge  ;  a  shoal :— o.  pf. 
Meh*e«,  ranges  of  bearos, 
*c..  tolay  thingn  on:— v.  t. 
tktht,  put  on  a  shelf :  pot 
aside  or  out  of  the  way,  as 
an  unprofitable  ally  or  of- 
fienii.  or  unpopular  meas- 
ure; H.tkeh'imf.  boards  for 
shehresr— a.  sHrlc' ff^hnWow 

Shell,  (she!)  ».  a  covering  ; 
external  erusT,  as  of  seedsw 
eggs,  kernels,  oysters.  *c.; 
Buperficfsl  port  :  a  bomb  t 
BomeHitng  thin  or  inoeeure; 
— V.  t.  to  strip,  as  peas,  kt.; 
force  from  the  c«b.n»con»; 
—A.  Mr{7-/&*.  lobsters,  fte. : 
n.  fhelh«r,  ns  com:  fired  on 

Shellac.fHheriak>>i.  lnc-rei<in, 
melted  ami  straiued. 

Shelter,  (shelter)  n.  a  pro- 
tection?—»••  f.  to  protect  ;— 
a.  ahfttfi'k»M^vxposn}i  for- 
lorn ;  fJictfeitfi,  giMrded. 

Shepherd,(shep'erd)n.  a  ten- 
der of  sheep:  a  swain  t  m 
pastor  i  /em.  »hep*herdeMs. 

Sherbet.  (iiher1)et)  n.  water, 
lenM>n-juice,  and  sugar. 

Sfceriff,  (Kher'if>i».  county 
officer  who  serves  execit* 
tions,  fcc.and  keeps  jntl. 

Sherrv.  («hcr'i)n.  adry  wine. 

Shibboleth.  («hib'J)6-leth)  n. 
tent  t>r  criterion  of  a  party. 
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ShieM.  (bMM)  k.  a  taeklcr  t 
eseuteb- 
eon  ;  de< 
fence  ;  i 
protoctttrt 
— t'.  t.  de>. 
fend;  keep 
oft  ;  —  a. 
shieU'less.  dcf  cneclcaa. 

Shift,  (shift)  V.  I.  or  t.  altar  t 
change ;  practioa  indirect 
methods  ;  move;  net  or  live 
by  mean  expedients,  or 
with  diflleully  ;  a.  evasion : 
artifice  :  Inst  resource  ;  a 
chemise;  n.  «A(/iretv trick- 
ster; shirk  ;— «.  nhift'leM, 
uncertain  in  oim  and  act. 

Shillalah,  <shil-l&'la)  n.  an 
Iiivh  term  for  a  cudgel. 

Shilling,  (khil'ing;  n.  a  silver 
coin  I  the  sum  of  25  cents. 

Shilly-shally.  (»bill4-shall-I> 
v.  t.,  «..  N.  i)rocra»tii^ntion. 

8himmer,(«lim)'er>v.  t.glim> 
nier  with  white  light. 

Shhi.  (shin)  n.  the  leg  bone. 

Shindy,  (slun'tll)  n.  (li»turb- 
nncet  eoninioti«in:  a  dance. 

Shine,  (shin)  r.  *.  [pret.,pp. 
shone]  la  emit  rays  of  light; 
to  be  bright.  glo«Ky.  gay, 
splendid,  eminent,  cleni.or 

Kepitious;  a.  fair  wcuther; 
•tcr  J— «.  MAht'ff,  bright  t 
unclouded  t  nkitt'tag.  re- 
splendent; N.  play  of  light. 

Shingle,  (shing'gl;  n.  a  tiiin 
board :  coarse  sea  gravel ;  a 
sort  of  tiling;— in  I.  tocover 
with  shingles,  9k.  i—n.  pi. 
a  cutaneous  disease;  tetter. 

Sliip.  (ship>».  a  vesi>el,with 
steam-power,  or  S  ma«tit  ; 
— r.t.  to  put  on  board,  Ac; 
— n*.  sktp'mcnt,aeto(  ship- 

Sing ;  goo<lB  ;  ahif/tcm-k, 
cstruction  of  a  ship;  ruin; 
— r.  I.  destroy  bv  runiiin; 
on  •ihoie :— ii*.sftip'wright, 
buil(!er  of  ships;  uitpfihiff, 
toniingesiihips  collectnoly; 
n.,  arf.Hhip-Mkijt^piom^rly. 

Shire,  (shir) ».  a  county,  ete. 

Shirk,  (sherk)  v.  t.  or  t.  to 
avoid  or  get  off  from  duty. 

Shirt,  (short)  n.  body  linen, 
etc.,  for  ment—w.  snirt'ing. 

Slifve,  (shiv)  N.  a  thin  slice. 

Shiver,  ( shiver )  n.  a  little 
piece  (  a  nhakinie  fit ;— v.  t. 
to  shatter;— 1>.  i.  shake  in 
the  wind  ;  quake  t  shudder 
with  eold  or  fear^-a.  sftitf- 
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Omne  ravura  carum. — ^What  is 

scarce  is  dear. 
On  fait  sonvent  tort  h,  la  veritc 

par  la  mani^re  dont  ou  se  sert 


pour  la  dcfendrc.— Injury   U 
often  done  to  the  cause  of  trafa 
by  the  manner  it  is  defended, 
I  have  more  zeal  than  wit. — ^P. 
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rir«/.  rivtn  ;  ffnv'<rry^  coldj 
loose;  h.thii^cring^  h trem- 
bling; (iemolitioii :  (t.oukl. 

Sltoal,(»liul)H.  multitude  of 
tikhcc  FWiniming ;  a  Mind- 
banlc  where  the  t«a  Ik  not 
dcrpsa.  ehallow:  a.thoat'gf 
lull  uf  shallow  places. 

Slkock,  (Khokj  It.  a  sudden 
concuMrioii  oroollision;  vio- 
lent ofVect  on  tl\e  mind  or 
uc-vck;  IGshenrcs  iu  a  pile; 
a  thick  mass  of  short  Hair; 
V.  t.  to  surprise ;  diee^unt ; 
dismay;— a.  thoct'otg,  Uor- 
riblc ;— rrt/.  shock'iogly. 

Shoddy,  (>^hod'di)  a.  iulerior 
kind  of  felt  mode  from  old 
«  oolen  goods;  iiae  society 
vhich  puts  on  agrcat^how 
rf  tnisci,  without  real  {cu- 
t  ;ity  nr  inttflUgcnce. 

SI '.«>«,  (shoo)  «.'  cover  of  the 
loot  (of  Morses  us  well  as 
]rr«onji)  or  oi  the  mnncr  of 
a  i>!cd,  kc\~-pL  filtues  ;— v. 
t.  [uret.  I  shoJ  5  J>/>.  ahodj 
to  tit  witii  shoes ;  cover  the 
bottom ;— n*.  shoc'btnck,  a 
polishirof  Hhoos ;  choeinf, 
lanier>- ;  tJute  string,  a  tid| 
$hoe'nial  cr,  a  cobbler. 

Shoo,  <fehu>  r.  £.  to  scare 
fouls  inixn  the  garden  ;— 
int.  liush  a  buby  tosec]v 

8hoot,(  Jioot)  r.  t.  cr  1.  Ijitrt. 
and  ;^.  shot]  to  dart ;  jut ; 
strike  ;  thrust ;  sprout;  diiV- 
charge  a  gun  or  arroir ;  to 
teel  a  quick  clancing  pain ; 
n.  a  young  umnch  ;  —  at. 
thoofer,  a  gun  or  gunner ; 
ihooVtug.  a  discharging  ;  a 
killing  with  fire-arms  ;— a. 
darting,  ns  a  quick  puin. 

S.hi  p.(»=hop)  H.  ft  nlaee  where 
anything  in  «nld;  room  for 
insnuf '.cturiiig;  v.  i.ixi  buy 
rntMls  in  stores  x—iis.tltop'' 
lef)ier,  a  retailer;  sfto/A 
lijtcr,  a  tliief ;  thop'UftiHg^ 
a  stealing ;  kleptomania. 

Shore,  (t.hOr)  m.  eea-coast; 
river  bauk;  a  buttress;  a 
prop ;— r,  t.  to  piop  a  wall, 
Kc;  a.  ftioiv'less,  boundless^ 

Slinrt.  (;thort)  a.  not  long  m 
duration  or  extent;  not 
long  enough  ;  repeated  by 

Jnirk  itcrotions;  near  at 
nnd:  scanty;  insufTicient ; 
Haruw  ;  nbiiiH ;  laconic  ; 
brittle  t  friibe  •,— f>^.  n<t 
lorvj;  a.  «/.o*7'«f»». brevity'; 


dettci«ncy.— /m  nJtort,  in  a 
few  wonls:  v.t.Mhort'en^uT' 
tail;  contract  I— <«/.«/k//-/  ///, 
quickly;  briefly;  tu.  ti.oti.", 
bmo  and  coarse  ports  of 
meal :  jiff,  witiioat  liaidf  ; 
Aorteo$nvtif%  a  failure  in 
duty  or  expectation  :— jb/. 
ftius  of  omifefion  ;  M/toWeM' 
«M^,  contnicsion ;  lard  or 
dripnings  to  make  crust 
brittle  :  thorfhaml,  writing 
in  ^ign  ciuiRictcrs; phonog- 
raphy ;  uJtornibfy  ribs  be- 
low the  sternum  I  —  adjs. 
aiiortilatnl^  due  soon,  aw  a 
note;  slufrihvetl^  not  living 
or  lastinz  long;  tkori'stffht' 
enl.  uuable  to  see  far,  vua- 
ally  or  intellectually  1— a. 
chortWhtednei«;  <u  short- 
tnmled,  asthmatic ;  pursy. 

Shot,  (fehot)  ft.  fiij^^iitof  a  Uiki- 
sile  or  loud  of  a  gun  ;  the 
distance  passed  by  it;  a 
good  marki-nian  ;  globules 
ot  leud  5  fg.  a  reckoning. 

Should  .(i>hoodjl>rr/.  ofsIuiH, 
denoting  intention  or  duty 

Shoulder,  (8h61'der)n.  joint 
tluit  connects  the  huuuui 
arm,  or  the  fore  leg  of  a 
bea^  with  the  boc^  i  % 
joint  of  meat ;  ruiug  part ; 
prominence  %  —  fig.  that 
which  sustains  ;— r.  t.  to 
take  on  the  shoulder;  push: 
assume  all  the  blame  ;— >is. 
s7<oi(^der-Ua(2e,the  acnpulai 
rhtni3:der4iu>t,  an  epaulet. 

Shout,  (shout) ».  cry  of  tri- 
vmph  or  exhortation  ;--v.  i. 
utter  a  jubilant  cry  %—v.  t 
exprcM  noisily;  tell  loiHllyi 
— 4t.  akinit'ingt  hallooibg. 

Shove,  (shuv)  r.  f.  ort.  pu<'h 
before  one;  drive;  A.  a  push 

Shovel,  (shuv'en  n.  a  uteukil 
for  throwing  earth,  Ac.  i— w, 
t.  to  move  with  a  ilioveL 

Show,  (slid)  r.  t.  to  f  pref. 
sliowed  ;  pp.  sbownj  ex- 
I'.ibit  to  view  t  mukc'to  fee, 

Iicrcciveor  know;  prove; 
nform  ;  publish  ;  tench  1 
explain  ;  dkcovcr  ;  point 
out;  conduct;  guide;  oiler; 
bciituw  ;  set  OS  \—v.  i.  ap- 
pear ;  look  ;  present  t— «. 
spectacle;  parade;  octent»> 
tuius  display  ;  obieet  at- 
tracting notice  ;  puitlicap. 
peamnce  ;  a  semblnnce  ; 
pomp  1  phatitoms,  net  re- 


ality ;  plausibility  i  a  pre- 
teneo^-o.  s/toiry, gaudy  ; 
gay  I  cutting  a  dash  y—ad. 


show'ily  ;  —  n.  show 'in  ess. 
—  N.  tlimc'ing^  demonstim" 
tioa  t  exhibit  1  statement. 

Sliower,  (sl)ow'er)  a.  rain. 
either  moderate  or  Tioleot; 
profusion  ;— r.  (.  or  t.  to 
pour  down  ;  wet  or  drown 
with  water;  bcktow  liberal- 
ly ;  be  rainy  ;— a.  shoto'erp, 
rainy  t  shoWer^bath,  water 
dcAcendingon  the  head. 

Slired,  (shred)  v.  t.  to  cut  in- 
to small  pieces  »— it.  a  bit. 

Shrew,  (bhi-oo)  a.  a  soi.ld. 

Shrewd,  ^bhrood)  a.  artfnl ; 
acute  m  judsrnicnt;  astutr; 
ad.  shrewdTy;  n.  shrewd'- 
iiess,  diKemment;  ability. 

Sh:ivk.(»hrek)r.  t.  to  utter 
a  shrill  cry  ;— «.  a  sereom. 

Sh  rift,  (aril  t)  a.  a  con  f esbion. 

Shrill,  (slii-il)  a.  pierclirg  ; 
sharp;  tremulous  in  sound: 
— «/.  shrilly ; n. shiiU'ocss 

Shi  imp,  (shrimp)  n.  a  cnis- 
t'ceous  fliA  ;— a.  wrinkled. 

Shrine,  (shrln)  R.  a  ts.Bc  or 
liox,  as  for  relics ;  an  altar. 

Sluiuk,  (*>hringk)  v.i.  or  t. 
[pret.mdpp.  shrunk]  to 
recoil,  as  from  fear,  dis- 
gust, jMin,  ta. ;  make  less: 
'-n .  iifiti»l''age^eotitnxtum  i 
diminution  ;  —  n.  and  a. 
aknidc'wg,  a  withering ;  a 
drawing  back  through  Sear 
or  conscience  :—<f.  shrunk'- 
en,  shrivelled  ;  lessened. 

Shrivel,  (shrivi)  v.  (.  or  t.  to 
contract  into  wiinkles. 

Shioftd.  (>4i.t)adi  n.  a  cover  t 
SRil-mpes  or  sails  ;  a  wind- 
ing klieet :— ».  <.  to  cover ; 
darken;  dress  for  the  grave 

Shrub,  (shrub)  It.  a  buhh  t  c 
sinall  woody  plant;  a  drink; 
—a.  s/tru6fr>,  bushy  ;— a. 
sArMbb'rry.oniaraentiU  tieefc 

Shrug,  (shrug)  v.  t.  to  con- 
tract, as  the  sho*ilders ;— «. 
a  motion  of  aversion,  etc 

Shudder,  (*hud'cr)  n.  a  tre- 
mor as  with  horror  t—v.  i. 
to  qnakc  <  trembk;  t^a.  or 
M.  Omttderimffk  fearful,  iat. 

ShufTle.  (shuri)  v.  (.  to 
i-hange  the  position  of 
csrds  ;  confuse  .  remove  t 
get  rid  of  ;— ».  t.  evade  t 
shift  off  ;  move  witb  an  in> 
regular  gait  ;-*a.  a  mizinf 
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On  commence  par  ^tre  dupe,  on 
finit  par  fitre  fripon. — One  be- 
gins by  being  a  fool  and  ends 
In  being  a  biave. 


On  perd  tout  le  temps  qu'on  |tent 
mieux  employer. — All  that  ume 
is  lost  which  might  be  better 
employed. 
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of  cards  ;  art!  flee  (  —  tu. 
Mt(/y-/er,  a  prevaricntor  ; 
Mm^'/wo,  eon  fusion;  rIov* 
eni>-  walk  :  trick ;  evasion. 

Shun,  (viliin;  v.  t.  to  avoid. 

Sliunt,  (shunt)  r.  t.  ti>  turn  « 
train  upon  a  side-rail. 

Shut,  (xiiut)  r.  t.  or  t.  to 
clooe  t  Ct.nflnc  ;  bar  ;  ex- 
clude: contract;  conclude; 
—9.  i.  to  cloi«  itself,  as  a 
flower  ^-«a.  shutt'eiu  win- 
dow blind  ;  tJtHtfwji'HPf 
closing;—/*/,  shuts,  valves. 

Shuttle. (shut'l)  M.  device  for 
interweaving  thrcadb  ;—n. 
thuttWcork^  cork,etc.,  beat> 
en  backwnnl  and  forward; 
liy.  ini-oa»tancy  ;  turncoat. 

Sny,  (shI)  tt.  reserved;  wary; 
cautious  :  distant  :— v.  t.  to 
start  ;  tn  tnkc  fright  i—ad. 
shy'ly ;  'h,  i>/>.^»iem,timidity. 

Sibilant,  (hibi-lant)  a.  hiss- 
ing ;— N.  sound  of  s,  2,  sA, 
xA,  tnhf'—H.  sibila'tlon. 

Sibyl,  (sib'il)  u.  iMgnn  proph- 
etess ^-o.  sib'yll^c,  pert,  to 

Sick,  (sik)  a.  afiRcted  with 
disease;  ill  in  thcstonutch; 
disctisted  ;  used  by  the 
sick  :— I*,  t.  »iet^€H,  to  dis- 
gii.Ht ;  make  ill ;— i'.  1.  grow 
sick  ;  be  satiated  t  decay  ; 
witlier:  be  turned  from  t— 
a.  Kclfinh,  foolish  ;  push- 
ing ;  revolting  ;— a.  mct/'ly, 
unhealthy  ;  laneuid:  insa- 
lubrious;—n.  sickiinesK  ;— 
fi.xirA''Mem.  disease:  malady 

Sickle,  rMk'l)n.  hand  reaper. 

Side,  (sid;  M.  broad  or  long 
port:  ed^e:  party:  interest; 
faction;  line  of  descent  ;— 
a.  lateral  ;  indirect  ;— y.  t. 
to  embrace  an  opinion. 

Sideboard,  (sid'bdrd)  II.  aside 
table  to  hold  di«hcs,  etc. 

Sidelong.(sld'lone)  (1.  lateral; 
not  straight  or  direct :— «r/. 
obliquely  :— p.  t.  it'dle,  go 
with  one  side flrst,or shyly; 
-'adv$.  $ide  ling,  si<le'ioaif$, 
titlt^wine,  sloping :  inclin- 
inr  ;  —  n».  nite'taddte,  a 
lady's  scat  on  horsebnck  ; 
nd^inq,  a  railroad  switch. 

Si<lerc8l.(st-ilt're-nl)  a.  aftral 

Siege,  (Kej)  m.  a  war  ngninst 
fortifications ;  k>ng  attack. 

Sienna,  (sfc<n'a)fi.  red  paint 

Siesta,  (s€-es'ta)  n  a  day-nap. 

Silt,  (sift)  V.  t.  to  separate  by 
a  sieve  ;  scrutinize.:  try  evi- 


dence ^-n*.  siepe,  a  perfo- 
rate<l  vessel  through  a'hich 
flour,  &c.,  n)ay  be  shaken  ; 
Miffing,  scrutiny  :  analysis. 

Sigh.  (Bi)  V.  uto  ureathelong 
and  deep,  as  from  sadness, 
kfiiging,  or  debility ;— 1\  L 
toexpreKti  by  si};hs;nioum; 
—H.  audihk*  re»mmtiun  ;— 
n.  or  a.  $igh'tng.  longing. 

Sight,  (8it>  M.  eye;  visual  pei^ 
ception  ;  sense  of  seeing ; 
0|)en  view;  show ;»pectHcIc, 
good  or  bad  ;  knowledge  ; 
point  fixed,  as  on  a  gun,  to 
ctiide  the  eye  ;  great  nuni- 
Ber ;— v.  1.  to  take  aim;  sec; 
—adjit.  sighfed,  seen  ofnr 
off;  oKict: or shoi-t  insight; 
siphrleM,  blind  ;  invisible ; 
mght'lg,  conif  ly  ;  conspicu- 
ous ;— n.  sight'lincss. 

Sign,  (sin)  n. symbol ;  token; 
proof  ;  omen  ;  jihenome- 
non  ;  memorial ;  ge>tnre  t 
a  name  or  advertisement 
over  a  store  :  a  mark  in  al- 
gebra; in  iNe(/.,a  symptom; 
—V.  t.  to  subscribe ;  ratify 
by  hand  or  seal ;— iw.  sig  - 
n'nfiiret  name  of  a  person 
written  by  himself,  or  by 
his  X  ninrk ;  a  stamp  ;  in 
print.,  figurcHto  denote  the 
forms;  rtgu'er,  the  nnme  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deed,  etc. 

Signal,  (signfll)  n.  a  sign  to 
give  notice:  token ;— f.  t.  to 
inform  by  gestures  or  flags; 

f»/.  sie^uuls  ;— o.  great ;  ex- 
rHordinarj'  %—a(l.fig'»nVy, 
remarkably;  r.  t  fig'nalize, 
celebrate :  make  eminent. 

Signet.  (»<ig'not)  n.  a  seal. 

Significant,  (sig-nlf'i-kant)  a. 
expressive ;  momentous  1 
—ad.  signiricantly,  forci- 
bly ;— MS.  significance^  im- 
port ;  force  ;  moment :  sig- 
ni/ica'tion,  the  meaning  of 
words,sigiis.etc.;— I',  t.  tia'' 
nify,  to  make  known  ;  de- 
dnre  ;— r.  i.  to  mean  ;  ex- 
press: have  weight;  a.  lig- 
nif'icotive,  expressive. 

Silence.  Miens) ».  stillness  1 
muteness  :  wci-ecy  ;  cnlm- 
I'esM.-obhvion  ;»i/.nc  sllentt 
V.  (.  to  still ;  oppease  ;  stop; 
forbid  to  speak:— a.  iti'leut, 
taeitnni  :quict:  still;  dumb; 
not  pronounced,  as  a  letter; 
ad.  silently  t— n.  silenced'. 

SUez,  (sl1eks)BUica,(8iri-ka) 


n.  flint.rock.ery»tol.quarta. 
etc.— the  mukt  abundant 
solid  constituent  of  triir 
globe  ;  silicic  acid ;— n.  fit- 
tcate,  compound  of  fcilicic 
acid  with  a  ba^e,  chiefly 
alumina,  lime,  mignet^iu, 
potassa,  or  soda  f— a.  «7»f'- 
lOMS,  denoting silex  in  snnd 
and  other  eartlusor  quartz. 

Silhouette,  (sii'oo-ct)  ».  pro- 
file traced  in  black  on  the 
shadow  of  the  face  or  fig- 
ure cost  on  white  paper. 

Silk,  (silk)  n.  fine  thread  of 
nlA-tcomta;  cloth  made  of 
it ;  filaments  of  maize  : — a. 
denoting  silk  :— a.  stUr'en, 
nlfy.  soft:  glossy  ;  smooth. 

Sill,  (sil}  n.  foundation  tim- 
ber or  stone  of  a  house. 

8illy,(hil'i)a.  foolish;  simple; 
stupid ;— n.  siU'iness. 

Sil  u  nnn  .(si-Ioo'ri-an )  a.strata 
below  old  red  sandstone. 

Silt,  (silt)  a.  salt  mud  ;  sand. 

8ilvon,(>')(sirvan;  a.  woody. 

Silver,  (sil'ver)  n.  money ;  a 
white  metul ;— a.  made  of 
silver;- r.  t.  to  make  bright; 
—a.  ritrei-y.  white  ;  clear  : 
soft :  gentle  ;  quiet ;  mel- 
low.—fie  bom  with  a  silver 
9t>oon  in  owe's  mouth,  be 
born  rich  or  fortunate  s— «. 
sirvering,a  coatingof  silver 

Similar,  (^im'i-lar)  a.  like : 
resembling ;  uniform;— arf. 
similarly  ;— nft.  fiimlar'ity, 
likeness ;  nm'ile,  compan- 
ion ;  illustration  ;  simiKi- 
tude,  rescniblar>ce ;  simile. 

Simmer,  (siin'er)  r.  1.  to  boil. 

Simon Vj  (binron-i)n.  buying 
or  selling  holy  things. 

Simoom,  (si-moom')  m.  a  hot 
wind  from  a  sandy  desert. 

Slniper.(shn'per;  V.  u  to  smile 
foolishly  ;— «.  a  sillv  smile;** 
— a.  sim'pertng^Jdiotic. 

Simple,  (sim'pl)  a.  sincere ; 
open  :  true  ;  strnicht-l'or- 
ward:  guileless;  ciedulous: 
unsuspecting  ;  harmlesH ; 
silly;  not  wise; single: only 
one  :    cIcmentMry  ;    honio- 

tpneons;—M.  single  inj.:re- 
lent  in  medicine  :  hi  fb  ; 
»/j*.  rimple'ucKi.  artlei»HnpR*  ; 
f ol  ly ;  Mntplic'iiy.  plai  n  n  <;*'.« ; 
not  finery  ;  not  cunuhig 
or  deceit;  not  subtilty  1  nitl 
abstruseness;  sincerity  ■■  sil* 
liness  \—ad.  sim'pty,  plain. 
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f^nor  dl  bocca  assai  giova  e  poca 
costa,^-Pleasant  words  are 
valued^  and  do  not  cost  much. 

Oculi  picture  tenentur,  aures  can* 


tlbu».-^The  tyM  torn  ^mnnt4 
by  paintings,  the  ears  by  musk. 
According  to  her  cloth  sht  ent 
her  coat. — Drydbn. 
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ly ;  weakly ;  only  j  merely; 
—V.  t.  nni'ptif}/,  to  render 
plaint  free  from  olwcurityt 
—II.  timplificft'tion  • — a.,  u. 
frnrp/i/ymf/^daptntion  tu  a 
simple  undentanding. 

Simulaee,  (sim'u-l&t)  v.  i.  to 
cnunterfi-it;  imitate;  pre- 
tend ;— n.  fimultt'tion. 

Siniultaneoui?.  (Kini-ul-t&'n9> 
iik)  o.  acting  together;  bc> 
ing  at  the  aamc  time. 

Sin.  (Hin)  u.  a  viftlation  of  di- 
vine law,  orruleof  dnty;— 
r.  I.,  f.  to  depart  knowingly 
from  religious  duty ;  wrong 

Sinco,  {ninii)  prep,  after ;  ad. 
from  the  time  that :  ago :— 
cow.  because ;  conitldering. 

Sincere,  (uin-sJrO  a.  honest  i 
pme  i  unfeigned  ;  —  ad. 
tiHcere'tp.  genuinely  ;  —  ii. 
tiiici^fify,  fmnknesji,  etc. 

Sine,  (sin)  h.  gvutn.,  tangent. 

Sinecure,  (8in'e-kftr)M.  office 
with  a  Milary,  but  without 
work  t—pl.  offlcini  spoils. 

Sinew,  (rin'u)  »i.  a  tendon  ; 
»tren}jth  ;  muscle  ;  nerve  ; 
—a.  «ui>io.v.teni>ile;  strong 

Sinful,  (sin'ful)  n.  wicked  s 
unholy  ;—a(t.  mi'/itllif,  not 
piously  ;  criminally  x~n$. 
$in'j'ufnei«,  alieiintio'n  from 
0«k1  ;  depravity  ;  tin'ner, 
•  trunxgressor:  an  unregen* 
erate  pernon  j  nu'-offering^ 
expiatory  sacrifice: — a.  «'»»'- 
k-tf.  Innocent  ;  pure  ;  per- 
fect ;— tt.  sinieKsncM. 

Sing,  (ping)  «.  t.  or  ».  [j}ret. 
nana,  sung  :  pp.  sungi  to 
fonn  the  voice  to  melody  ; 
to  articulate  municnlly  ;  to 
chant;  recite  In  vei-hc;— m*. 
ting'nr,  a  vocal  nmsician  j 
$in(f'ing,  uttering  of  sweet 
rounds  ;  niuff-tonff,  bad 
speaking  ;— <i.  drawling. 

S^nge.  (sinj)  r.  t.  to  hum  the 
surface  ;— n.  slight  bum. 

Single,  ■(King'gl)  a.  unmar* 
ricd  ;  indivvQual  t  unat»siKt> 
ed:  alone:  not  completed  ; 
not  duplicated:  having  one 
only  on  each  side  ;  unmix- 
ed;'sincere  ;  simple;  pure; 
— r.  /.separate;  choose  one 
from  others;— M.  tin'ghnesn, 
sincerity;  simplicity  i—ad. 
wia'ghj,  only  ;  honestly. 

Singular,  (ping'gii-lar)  «.  re- 
markable ;  rare  ;  od«l  ;  in 
front,  denoting  one  person 


or  thing  ;— h.  nngular'itUt 
character  or  manuera  dif- 
ferent from  other  people  ; 
It  curiosity  i-^ad.  mu'gutar' 
ly,  oddly  ;  strangely. 

Sinister,  (sin'is-ter)  a.  left ; 
evil  ;  unfair  ;  unlucky  ;— 
ad}ti.  rin'tsti-al,  reversed  ; 
n'M'utfo-oiM,  wronj^;  absurd; 
art.  sin'iKterly,  sm'istmuii- 
ly:— a.siuistror'sal,  in  fcot., 
rising  from  left  to  right. 

Sink,  (singk)  m.  [pret.,  pp, 
sunk]  a  drain  ;— i?.  I.  or  t. 
to  settle  ;  fall  ;  suhiddc ; 
decline  :  degrade ;  lessen  ; 
plunge  to  the  bottom;  dig; 
nuike  by  digging  ;  to  keep 
out  of  sight:— n.  •  basin  or 
dmin  ;—*!.'«.  tiink'tr,  lead  at- 
tached to  a  iish-line  ;  mnk^- 
ing-jHud,  fund  to  reduce 
a  public  debt;— a.  stnk'ine. 

Sinuous,  (sin'ii-us)  a.  wind- 
ing in  and  out;— n.  muvo$'- 
Hy.  a  bending  or  turning. 

Sip.  (sip)  )t.  a  taste  with  the 
lins  ;— 1>.  I.  or  t.  to  tuste. 

Kplion,  (srfnn)  n.  a  bent 
tube  for  drawing  liquor, 
or  for  conducting  water. 

Sir,  (ser)  m.  a  masculine  title. 

Sire,  (hfr)  n.  father  ;  a  male. 

Siren,  (si'renj  n.  a  goddess 
who  enticed  men  by  sing- 
ing, and  devoured  them  ; 
a  faseinatint;  woman:  any- 
thing insidi(ms  and  de- 
ceptive ;— a.  bewitching. 

Sirloin,  (ser'loin)  ii.  beel  loin 

Sirocco,  (si-rok'd;  n.  a  nox- 
ious south-east  wind  (//.). 

Simp,  syrup,  (sir'un)  n.  mo- 
lasses I  a  sweet  solution. 

Bitter,  (liitt'tcr)  n.  a  woman 
born  of  the  same  parents  ; 
a  christian  ;  human  being ; 
one  of  the  same  faith,  con- 
dition or  naturet  female  of 
the  same  kind  ^—nn.tinrter- 
vh-Jaw,  8i^tcr  of  husbond 
or  wife  ;  fufierhootl,  a  so- 
ciety of  women ;— <t.  rii'ter- 
like,  auTterly,  liind:  gentle. 

Sit.  (sit)  V.  i.  [pret.  and  ]>p. 
sat]  to  be  placed ;  be  in  ses- 
sion; to  perch:  rest;  brood; 
occupy  a  seat ;  be  in  any 
situation  ;  —  ns.  gitter,  « 
person  being  ^tainted.  &c.i 
gttring,  a  sc»>8inn  ;  a  pew  ; 
eggs  to  be  hatched  »  time 
for  which  one  takes  a  rest- 
ing posture,  aa  for  a  like- 


ness^ Ac.  ;— M.  fUX'lath.  % 
biitlung  tub  for  invalids ; 
sit'Up.  watch  with  the  sick. 

Site,  (sit)  If.  spot  ;  situation. 

Situate,  rsirn-at)  a.  placed  ; 
fixed  ;  resitting  :  —  v.  t.  to 
locate;  placis— m.  gUua'tivH. 
position  ;  office  ;  employ- 
ment ;  temporary  st;(te. 

8iz.(iiiks)a.,  h.  tivu  and  one; 
^  or  vi.;— </.  wx/oA/,  t.iz 
time*  told  ;—n.  or  n.  ititf* 
tecuth.  ordinal  of  sixteen 
(]U)i  sixth,  ordinal  oi  »>ix  ; 
— <T</.  Hjth'ly,  i^ixth  place  t 
a.  nia-'-iK-tu-e.  I'M:  a.,  n.  wj-*- 
titlh,  ordinal  of  sixty  (19)). 

Size,  (siz)  M.  bulk  :  qunntity 
of  superficies  t  aj;lutiiinus 
matter  used  for  giving  con- 
siNtincy,  etc.,  to  certain 
textile  fabiic>'.  pancr,  &-e.; 
— M.  tiiz'iny,  any  gluey  sul>- 
atance;— <«//>  wVofefc-.q-iiie 
large;  proportionate:  »«>. 
visoons  ;— »'.  I.  nize.  to  var- 
nish :  thicken  xfiiiii  hizc. 

Skate,  (itkir)  ti.  sliding  shoe; 
a  flat  tfsli ;  iL  i.  i-lide  on  ice. 

Skein,  (skin^  n.  a  knot  or 
number  of  knotsof  thread. 

Skeleton,  (^keie-tun)  it.  the 
IxiKB  of  the  body  artifi- 
ciiilly  joined-,  theoutlineof 
anything:- //i;.  a  very  thin 
pen>on  orunimni:— ^t  ulet- 
tton4:ey  (lor  picking  locks) 

Sketch.(skech)  n.  pImu  :  out- 
line; 1-.  /.draw:  till  brii'tly; 
— a.  hketch'y,  incomplete. 

Skewer,  (skO  er)  «.  a  pin  to 
fatiten  roasts  -.—c.  i.  fasten. 

Skid,  (hkid)  it.  two  pieces  of 
timber  put  ladder-wise. 

Skiff,  (skif)N.  a  light  boat. 

Skill.(skil)  n.famiriar  knowl- 
edge  :  dexterity  in  practice; 
— fi.Mtfferf',  expert ;  learn- 
ed ;  $KiU'ful,  able  :  adroit ; 
-m/.  skifl'f  ully  .— n.  drill'- 
fulness,  ability  in  art. 

Skillet,  (ekiret;n.  a  kettle. 

Skim,  (skim)f.C  or  i.  to  take 
off  scum;  brush  slightly  the 
surface  ;  —  n».  skim'nier, 
•  large  perforotetl  ^poon  ; 
tkim'^nilk.  \vithout  creum. 

Skill,  (skin)  n.  covering  of 
the  flesh:  hide;  rind,  etc; 
f.  L  to  cover;  to  rob;  cheat; 
|»ccl ;  flay  x—adjit,  fHin'- 
deep,  superficial ;  false  ; 
skin'nVj  wanting  flesh  ;— 
n.  tkinjittt,  a  niggard. 
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Skip,(skip)v.  t.  to  leap  light- 
ly ;  dnnc«  joyfully  i—v.  t, 
to  omit  in  reatlinjr  or  study ; 
pass  4— A.  a  light  bound  i- 
n.  skip'per,  a  suilinz  master 

Bkinnish,  (skei^misli)  n.  a 
slight  battle :  trial  of  wit ; 
—I*.  I.  to  fight  in  parties. 

Skirt,  (skert)  ».  a  border  i 
p;irt  of  a  garment  which 
ndngs  below  the  waist;  ex- 
trcnie  part;— w.  *.,  i.  to  run 
or  travel  along  the  edge;  to 
bf'  or  live  on  the  border. 

8kittit.h.  (Kkit'ish)  a.  easily 
frightened;  o//  skit'tislily, 
shyly  I— n.  skiftishncss. 

Skivers,  ('«ki'vers)  n.  skins. 

Skulk,  (skulk)  r.  t.  ta  lurk  ; 
hide:— if.  skulk'er.n  sneak. 

Skull,  (skill)  n.  the  bone  that 
inc!a»es  the  bmin  ;  head. 

Skunk.  (  skungk  )  h.  a  fetid 
anini;:!  of  thewea:<cl  kind. 

Sky,fhkl)«.  the  aerial  region; 
tlie  ucxt  world;  the  weath- 
er;—o.  akt/ey.   ethereal; 

•  fk-yJ)orn.  heovcniy ;  tkW- 
icnrti,  upward  ;— ««.  sky- 
lark, a  bird  that  mounts 
and  Hingh-.skff' larking,  frol- 
icking ;  nocturnal  play;  a 
courting:  ^ly/ff/Ar.  window 
in  a  roof  or  ceiling  «  fkif'- 
rocket^  a  firework  which 
bursts  high  in  the  nir. 

SIab,(B]ab)  H.a  plane  of  stone; 
tlie  outride  of  a  sawed  log. 

Slabber,  (slab'er)  v.  f.  to  drop 
snliva  ;  drivel ;  to  smear. 

Slack,  (slak)a.  lax  ;  relHXcd: 
remiss ;— n.  a  hne  or  rope 
not  tense,  or  hard  drawn  : 
ad.  partially  :  loosely  :  tar- 
dily; w  taklyi— ad. sltick'ty  ; 
— M.  uliKk'neM  .•—v.  i.  or  t. 
slitek'm,  abate:  flag;  relax. 

Slag,  (slag)  H.  dro^s;  cinders. 

Slake,  (slik)  v.  t.  to  au«nch, 
as  thirst ;  mix  with  water 
and  crunible,  as  lime. 

81am,(8l«m)  r.  t.  to  shut  With 
force  ;— «.  aloud  noise. 

Slander,  (6lan'der>  v.  t.  to  in- 
jure by  false  reports;- m. 
fnlhc  re|K>rt8  maliciously 
uttered  ;— u.  slon'derer  ;— 
adJA.  slan'dering,  belying ; 
backbiting;  slnn'derous,  ca- 
liunnious  ;  injurious: 

Slang.  (Klang)  n.  vulgar  talk. 

Slant,  planting.  (Klant'ing)a. 
eloping  ;  inclininfg  ;— <i//i». 
slantiy,  slant'wise,  slanf- 


inglvj  obliquely  j  not  per- 
pendicularly ;— n.  Mttitt,  a 
slope;  V.  t.  turn  aridei  ilone. 

81ap,(slap)  V.  t.  to  strike  with 
the  open  hand  ;— n.  a  Mow 
with  something  flat. 

Slash,  (slash)  r.  t.  to  cut  long 
cuts  ;— u.n  rent ;  a  random 
cut :— <».  slashing,  severe. 

Slat,  (slat)  M.  a  fence  board. 

Slate,  (slit)  n.  a  flat  piece  of 

frray  stone  to  cover  build- 
ugsor  to  write  upon  ;-- -v. 
t.  to  tile  a  roof :— nx.  Mal>r^ 
a  roofer  ;  $lnfing,  roo.lng. 

Slattern,  (slat'em)  n.  a  wo- 
man negligent  of  neatness. 

Slaughter,  (slaw'ter)  n.  de- 
struction of  life  :— r.  /.  to 
kill ;  slay  :— n.  tlaMf/h'ter- 
house,  a  place  for  butcher- 
ing cattle  i—tuljt.  slaugir- 
tering.  slaugh'terous,  de- 
structive »  murderous. 

Slave,  (sl&v)  n.  a  person  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  another, 
or  to  theconti-ol  of  low  ap- 

Setitcs  and  pnssion!> :  a 
rudge;  r.i.  to  toil;  drudge; 
— H».  tlai'e'hfddei;  owner'of 
slaves  ;  sknt'ttade,  traffic 
in  human  beings;  $tar'ery, 
bondage  ;— a.  nnv'iifh.  la- 
boiious  :  mean  :— elf^stat'- 
Ishly  :— «.  slav'ishnesa. 

Slaver,  (  sla%''er )  n.  npittle  ; 
drivel ;— r.  i.  todrop  suHva. 

Sloy,  (Mn)  v.  t.  \pret.  slew  ; 
pp.  slain  I  to  put  to  death  ; 
— w.  Bl:»y'er,  a  destroyer. 

Sled,  (sled)  n.  a  farm  sleigh. 

Slodge,  (slej)  h.  a  hammer. 

Sleek,  (t<I€k)  a.  soft ;  gloMy  ; 
r.  /.  to  smooth  the  i»erson  ; 
orf.  sleek  1y;—M.  sleek  ness. 

Sleep,  (b\i^)  n.  repose  ;  rest  ; 
suspension  of  the  mental 
ana  corporal  powers;— »♦.  i. 
to  slumber  s  rest  i  be  rtio- 
tionless,  inattentive  or  un- 
itotict^d,  (as.  *the  mattot 
tleepsi');  live  thoUghtletwIy, 
as  while  'the  conscience 
fkejut;*  be  dead;— ».  sleep'- 
er.  one  not  awake:  a  dronci 
a  flooror  railMay  timber  ;- 
n.  or  a.  sleep'ing,  denoting 


a  sleeper  or  a  so|>oriflr  pow- 
der t—a.  Heep'UfM,  tireleto ; 
watchful ;  always  awake  ; 


ad.  sleepiessly;- n*j«Ieei»'- 
'  lessneas,  a  wakefulness  ; 
ttetpftociUxr,  a  somnambu- 
list i—a.  ^tep'p,  drowny  i 


•omniftfroue  i  dulli  lasy  ; 
ad,  sleep'ily :«.  ^l^tprUen 

Sleet,  (vMt)  m.  Iroten  4«i|i. 

Sleeve,  (sliv)  m.  th»«r9i  M  a 
coat,  ores*,  Ac.-^LaigA  in 
the  theve,  deride  or  cxuit 
secretly  ;  hang  on  a  idrerif, 
fawn ;  be  dependent. 

8leexy,(sle'zi)  A.flimsy :  thin 

Sleigh,  (sli)  h.  h  veiviclc  ioi- 

travel-  

ling  on 
r  u  n  - 
nersor 
fnow. 

Sleight, 
(slit)  w. 
a.  artful  trick;  dcx  LtoUif 
practice  ;  fffight  ot  Laml. 

81ender.(sl«n'der) n. smill  in 
the  waist ;  nhapely  ;  tijin; 
slight:  weak  ;  kcuit ;  spar- 
ing; less  than  enough:  wl. 
slen'dcrly,  poorly ;, m.  plen'- 

'   derness,  thinnei>*i  Scarcity. 

Slice,  rslls)  H.  n  thin  piece  ;- 
»••  t.  to  cut  into  parts. 

Slide,  (slul)  V.  I.  or  /.  [prti. 
and  Pit.  slidj  to  move  clong 
the  surface  :  to  slip  ;  puss 
unnoticed ;  fnll  iin!>e!C.-p- 
fibly  from  good  to  bndt 
hockfiidt;  fiov  smootlily; 
— ».  a  skating,  Ice.  on  ice  ; 
even  coun>e  ;  the  i*\\  of  a 
muss  of  eurth  or  rcok  :— n. 
slid'ing,  slipping :  hkuting. 

Slight.lelit)  o.  thin  :  wenk  ; 
negligent;  snperlicnil:  cis- 
nal:— r.  t.  to  uisreg:ird:  of- 
fend ;  do  careleK«fy  :  —  m. 
neglei-t :  un  net  of  scorn  ; 
am'*,  sligbt'ly.  somewhat ; 
Carelessly ;  »/»ifA/;»i»<y///,witli 
neglect  or  contempt  ;— n. 
nlight'ncKS,  stcndemeas. 

Slim^CsIim)  a.  slender;  weak. 

Slime,  (slim)  n.  aglittinous 
matter  ;  mire  ;— a.  sli'my. 

Sling,  (iding>  n.  a  i<trap  and 
two  strinn  for  throwing 
stones;  a  fling;  a  hanging 
bandngc  for  a  broken  arhi; 
a  weak  grog:— i'.  t.  to  hurl. 

Slink,  (i«lingk)  v.  i.  to  sneak; 
«.  benst  born  prematurely. 

Slip,  (flip)  r.  i.  or  t.  to  slide  r 
to  err;  steal  away  ;  escape; 
fall  out  of  the  memory  t 
let  loose :  omit « throw  ofF« 
pnt  in  I'lyly  ^-«.  a  skdmg ; 
«  false  step  ;  a  mistake  t  n 
twig  :  a  strip,  at  of  paper  ; 
a  •hip's  berth  ;— >i#.   Jiu'. 
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Out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we 
•  pluck    this    flower,    safety. — 

(Henry  IV). — Shakespeare. 
Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections 


mild ;  in  wit  a  man,  $implicit]fE^ 
a  child.— Pope, 
You   cannot   acquire  something 
from  nothing. 
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Jliiof,  •  boW'knot  easily 
untied;  slippcrjooacahoe; 
—<iu(J».  ilip'jtered,  wenring 
low,  easy  shoe*  ;  tiip'pert^ 
Bniooth  :  icy  ;  glib  ;  knav. 
Uh  ;  hard  in  hold  (  uncer> 
tain  5  unstable  :— m.  »lipp'» 
erinew(  tUthxIiort,  »Ioveuly. 

6ltt,(i>m>M.lotigrciit :  rent  : 
— r.  /.  to  divide  lenf;thwi»e. 

Sliver.  Ullver)  r.  /.  to  divide 
into  thin  niece*:— m.  a»lice. 

Slobber,  (  flob'ber  )  v.  t.  to 
fpill,  ft*  from  the  mouth. 

6lo«.  (slA)  M.  a  thorn  ;  plum. 

Sloop,  (iiloop)  H.  one-niftfted, 
cutter- 
rigrced 
vesfel. 
Slop,  (>lop) 
r.  t.  wet ; 
spill.  Ac.  ; 
.—  11.  wct- 
ne*B  by 

tiefli- 
jfence  ;  a 
mean  liqnor  or  rood  »—/*/. 
dirty  water  s   dreg*  ;  —  o. 
»Iop  py.  mirj'  and  wet 

Slope.  l»\6p)  a.  iiic'-inini;  t 
nlnntinjc  ?— «.  a  declivity  ; 
slant ;— w.  t.  or  i.  to  inclinej 
a.  «/o7>iM9, oblique; falling. 

Slot  (flot)  M.  a  flat  bar ;  inor- 
tixe;— r.  t.  to  slit  or  groove. 

Slothful,  (Bidth'ful)  a.  idle  x 
Inzy  :  Hlug^h  ;— it.  sloth, 
indolence  :  a  slow  al^hnal. 

Sloiich,(«loueh)  u.  a  hant^ng 
down  {  a  slattern;  a  clown- 
ish gait  i'-v.  t.  to  i;o  about 
as  a  loafer ;— a.  slouch'ing; 
a.  nlonchert,  depressed.  &e. 

81oiigh,(slou)  It.  a  miry  placet 
c.  I.  (slaf)  come  off,  as  skin. 

Sloven,  (sluv'en)  n.  a  uerson 
careless  of  dress  ana  ueaW 
ness  :  *-  a.  slovenly,  dis> 
orderly  ^— n.  slovenliness. 

Slow,  (slo)  a.  not  fast ;  not 
hfiKty  ;  not  prompt  t  not 
progressive;  dilatory « dull; 
— r.  t.  to  lessen  speed;'-^(f. 
slow'ly,  deliberately  ;  slur* 
guhly;— M.  slow'ness.  tanli- 
ness :  dullness ;  a.  tlow'eitt. 

Sludge,  (sluj)  N.  slush  ;  mire. 

Slue.  •lew,(Rl A)  vJ.  to  revolve 

81ug,<slug)  N.  a  drone;  snail. 

Sluggard,  (slug'ard)  n.  per- 
son habitually  lasy  t— ^. 
slun'ish.siow;  phlegmatic; 
^-atf.  Hmff'gttihlifc-'H.  tltigr. 
ffisAiMss,  natural  indolence. 


Sluice,  (sl&s)  R.  water-gate  t 
floodgate  :  vent  for  water, 
or  any  thing;  i*./.open;  wet. 

Slumi.er,  (i^tum'ber)  v.  t.  lie 
supine;  to  sleep;— n.  sleep: 
— N«.  sluni'bcrer,  one  In  a 
doze  or  a  careless  state  ; 
slum'bering,  state  of  re- 
pose ;— o.  slum'berous,  rop- 
oritic  i~tttl.  slum'beringly. 

Slums,  (slums)  h,  the  hack 
strectK  of  o  city,  having  a 
poor,  vicious  population. 

Slur,  (slur)  V.  t.  to  soil;  sully; 
p-'ss  over  lightly  ;  concenl ; 
liikgn'.ce  ;— N.  a  mark  in 
niu>ic:  a  slight  reprotich :  a. 
»/wr»r»/'.  done  imperiectly. 

SIohIi. (slush;  n.  dirty  liquid; 
melting  snow ;  a  greasy 
mixture  -.--a.  ulnsh'y,  wet. 

Slut,  (slut)n.  bitch  ;  slsttem. 

Sly,  (I'li)  n.  artful :  cunning; 
— nit.  slyiy,  on  the  My  ;  se- 
cretly; cmftily; «.  sly'ne^^s. 

Smack,  (smak)  v.  t.  to  kiss  ; 
crack  :  slap  ;  have  a  tnste  : 
—H.  a  ki»s  ;  a  tnfte  :  sound 
of  the  hps:  coasting  vessel. 

Small,  (smawl)  a.  little  in 
quuntit)' or  degree  :  petty; 
mean  ;  weuk  :  inmtite  ;— n. 
slender  part  of  a  thing,  as 
*  the  uHoll  iifthe  hack- ;'— «. 
sniairness  ;— m.  smatl'-jtox, 
a  malignant  eruptive  fever 

Smart,  (smart)  a.  active  ; 
quick;  keen;  lively;  acute: 
spruce  ;— 1».  t.  to  reel  poin 
of  bo«ly  or  mind  :  be  made 
to  Puffer;— n.  keen  pnin  of 
mind  or  body ;—«'/.  smarf- 
ly.  briskly  ;  wittily  ;— «. 
smart'ness ;— i>.  t.smar'ten. 

Smash,  (smash)  n.  a  crach  ;— 
v.t.  break  violently tcrushi 
—MS.  nmmtJt'er,  something 
very  large  or  hurtful ;  a 
baggage  carrier :  smrvh-up, 
a  break  down/  bad  accident 

8matter,(smnt'c.-)  t*.  t.  to  talk 
superficially  :— n«.  smatt'- 
ercr,  pretender  ;  itmatt'er- 
tng,  aKli;rht  knowledge. 

Smear,  (jim^r)  v.  t.  to  daub. 

Smell,  (smel)  v.  t.  to  perceive 
by  the  nose  <  to  exercise 
sagacity;— V.  i.  to  strike  tl»e 
nostrils  ;  to  have  odor ;— «. 
o4or;  power  of  smelling. 

Smelt,  (smelt)  v.  t.  to  fuse 
ore  ;— n.  a  small  fish  :— m. 
stne/fiMflr,  the  process  of  ex- 
tracting metal  from  the  ore. 


Smile,  (smil)  r.  i.  to  look  •• 
when  pleased:  express,  by 
thcmouth,joy,sMght  irony, 
fcc:  to  be  propitious ,— »«.  h 
look  of  plensure  :  favor  ;  a. 
smiring,  kind:  auspicious; 
or/,  smfling'ly,  deKglitedly. 

Smirch,  (smirch)  r.  t.  to  s<ill. 

Smirk,  'snttrk)  n.  a  grimace: 
— r.  t.  losmile  afTectedly  ;— 
a.  tmiirk'ing,  solt-lookiiig. 

Smite,(smlt)  r.  /.  strike;  kill; 
blast ;  afflict ;  afTect ;— r.  i. 
»i»U\  'smitten  with  love.' 

8mith,(9niitli)}t.  a  worker  in 
metals.  Sic.  ;— ».  smith')'. 

Smock,  (Kinok)  %i.  a  shirt i 
$mock-trock.,  a  loose  gou  n. 

Smoke,  (snu'ik)  m.  the  vapor 
from  burning  b<Mlie«;— r.  i. 
to  emit  a  dark  exhaliUion 
by  heat:  burn:  be  kindled; 
raise  dust  like  smoke  by 
moving  very  fnstj  steam; 
inhulc  tobacco :  jig.  smell 
or  hunt  out :— r.  t.  to  hnng 
in  ^loke:  dry:  scent;  meil- 
Icnle  :  to  exiiel  by  smoke  ; 
use  for  smoking,  as  n  pipe 
or  cijrnr ;—».«.  nmok'er,  one 
addicted  to  tobacco;  gmok'' 
inff.  ret  or  huhit  of  one  who 
or  that  which  smokes  :— o. 
tnto'l-ff,  as  a  chimney.  Are, 
air. etc.:  obtcure;  a<f.  smo'- 
kilv.— ^«f/in  *iwoile,fnil  ut- 
terly, after  much  parade. 

Smooth,  (huidoth)  a.  even  on 
the  surface;  insinuating; 
regular;  glossy;  soft;  gent- 
ly flowing  :—»>. /.  to  level; 
palliate:  calm: a//,  smooth'* 
ly,  easily  ;  blandly  :  —  m. 
smooth'ness.  easy  fli-vw  of 
words  ;  sleekness :  Miooth- 
tonnwtl,  suave ;  flattering. 

Smother.  Csmuth'er)  v.  t.  to 
stifle ;  siifTocote  ;  conceal  t 
—a.  $mofh'ertHg.  choking. 

Smouldering,  (smOl'der-ing) 
a.  burning  and  smoking ; 
— r.i'.  smoul'der.  burn  with 
latent  flame:— r.  f. smother 

Smudge,  (HinuJ)  r.  t.  to  blot. 

Smuggle,  (smug'l)  v.t.  to  im- 
port, convey,  or  manage 
secretly:— II.  smugg'ler. 

Smut,  (smut)  p.,  N.  soot :  mil- 
dew on  wheat ;  obscenity  i 
a.  smutt'y  ;  a.  smutt'iness. 

Snacks,  (snaks)  ».  s/ini-es. 

Hnaflle,  (siiaM)  n.  a  bridle. 

Snag,  (snag)  n.  a  knot  i  jog  i 
a.  SMo/^y.  clogged  by  trees. 
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Palma  non  sine  pulvrc. — ^The 
palm  is  not  gained  without  the 
dust  of  labor. 

Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat. — Let 


him  who  has  won  it  bear  the 
palm  (receive  the  reward). 
Perficitur  dum  caeditur. — He  is 
made  perfect'  by  correction. 
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SiiaTl,  (»nih  m.  a  slimy,  iilow, 
eieviuii};  I:ind  aniinul;  A:xy 
d  ■im«?,  n»  tt  !<i4ail-IUi-e  ni«n. 

Snnke,  ff>tiuk)/i.  a  Kerpent;  a. 
niiukti,  dt  ceitful;  winding. 

Snap,  (iinap)  r.  t.  to  break 
»lu»it ;  t<i  crack  ;— *;.  i.  to 
bite  at;  seize  eu^rerly  ;  ad- 
dress fcharply  ;— m.  net  or 
nol^e  of  breaking Ihort  ;— 
a..^ii(tpf/iyh.hUarp  in  reply. 

Snarr,  (siiar)  n.  a  i!OOHC;gia; 
net;  ti-uplor  the  nnwury;— 
r.  t.  to  entangle;— a.. <(/i<iVv. 

Snarl,  (snirl)  r.  i.  to  gitiwl; 
V.  t.  to  tangie;— N.entnn;;le- 
nient;  snurl'er, grumbler; 
cy  n  ic ;  n.  fiiartiitg,»n  n  ppish 

Snatch,  (euiich)  i;.  t.  to  »ei;ie 
hastilv  i—n  a  catch  ;  mite. 

Snath,  (snatli)  n.  a  handle. 

Sneak,  (sn^k)  r.  i.  to  creep 
aJyly  or  meanly  :  to  hide;— 
M.  poltroon  '.—a.  sneaking. 

Sneer,  (uner)  i».  i.,  »i.  expreaa 
with  a  grnuaccor  cynical 
remark :— at/,  sneer'mgly. 

Sneeze,  (snez)  v.  i.  to  emit 
air  audibly  by  the  nose  ;— 
n.  convuls^ive  action  of  the 
nosfnln;— »i.  uneez'ing. 

Sniff,  (snif )  »•.  /.  or ».  todraw 
with  the  breath  through 
the  nose:  to  scent  :— «.  per- 
ception by  the  nose,  aa  air. 

SniCir'g)cker,  («nik'er)  c.  t. 
to  laujrh  in  the  throat;— >i. 
giggle;  titter;  a.,n.  »nick'» 
enn;;.  suppressed  laugh. 

Snip,  (snip)  r.  /.  to  cut  off : 
—n.  a  cut  with  hcissors:  bit 

Snipe.fsnipj ;/.  a  marsh  bird. 

Soivel.fsniv'l)  h.,  v.  i.  to  run 
at  the  nose  ;  crj't—n.  sniv- 
eler, a  weak  lamentcr,  who 
views  all  thiuv's  in  a  liigu- 
bnons  li^'ht ;— ct.  sniveling 

Snob.  (Knoii)  w.  intrinsically 
vulgar  per«on,  who  apes 
pentilitv  ;— a.  snobb'ish  ;— 
».  snobbishness,  vulgarity 

Snooze,  (snfiz)  n.  doze;  iiap; 
»•.  f.  to  sleep  comfortably. 

Snore,  (undr)  v.  i.  to  breathe 
hoarsely  in  sleep:--ii.  noisy 
respiration  thitr  the  nose. 

Snort,  (snort)  r.  i..  n.  blow 
through  the  nose.as  horses. 

Snout,  (snout)  h.  hog's  nose. 

Snow,  (sno)  n.  a  frozen  va- 
por which  fnlls  in  flakes ; 
—  V.  I.  to  fall  in  flakes;— na. 
tnow'^Mf//,  flt{/t,bank,  etc.; 
a.  snow'y,  white ;  spotless. 


Snub,  (snub)  v.  t.  to  insult, 
rebuke  ;— n.  an  incivility  ; 
— N.  mub'-Home^  a  flat  nose. 

Snuff,  (snuf )  m.  burnt  wick  ; 
pulverized  tobacco  ;—•.  f. 
to  crop  a  candle  ;  draw  in 
with  the  breath  i  to  scent. 

Snutfle,  (snuf'l)  t*.,  h.  speak 
or  iuhuk-  through  the  nose. 

Snug,  (snug)  a.  lying  clo»e  ; 
private;  free  from  liicoii- 
venience,  vet  not  splendid; 
ad.  snug'ly.  safely  ;  —  us. 
sn  11  g'l  I  ess,  com  pnc  tn  ess ; 
neatness  s  mnnfyery,  a  re- 
tired comfortable  room;  v. 
/.  snuf/V/t;("/>),C!-eepneflrto 

So,  (.^d)  tut.  thus  ;  therefore; 
in  like  manner;  be  it  so ; 
very,  as,  he  was  so  ffmttt  ; 
so  Joith,  more  of  a  like 
kind  I  to^M,  tolerably  well. 

Soak.  (s6k)  r.  t.  on*,  to  steep; 
wet;  a. 6o:ik'ing.  drenching 

Soap,  (sop)  n.  compound  of 
fat  and  alkali;— v  (.  lather. 
—Soft  soap,  flattery ;  deceit 

Soar,'»Or)  n.,0.  i.to  mount  on 
the  wing ;  to  tower  with 
theminu;  n.  or  a.  soaring. 

Sob,  (sob)  V.  I.  to  sigh  tear- 
fully :— M  convulsive  cry  i 
M.  M)bb'ing,  n  heaving  cry. 

Sober,  (sfl'her)  «.  not  wild  or 
passioniite ;  not  intoxicat- 
ed; earnest; calm:  i\t. make 
grave  t— u.  i.  settle  to  a  reg- 
ular life  ;  —  ad.  soberly, 
coolly;  moderately!  ms.  so'- 
berncss,  sobriety,  temper- 
ance ;  gravit;^  ;  calmness  ; 
—ft.  sooer-uiinded,  senous. 

Sobriquet.  (  sob'ii-ki  )  n.  a 
name  given  or  assumed. 

Sociable,  («5'shi-«-bl)  a.  con- 
vcrsubte  j   familiar ;— n.    a 

.  friendly  evening  party  ;— 
ad.  fio'ciably,  agreeably  ;— 
ns.  so'ciableness.  sociubir* 
ity  j;;ood  fellowship;  gaycty 

Social,  (sd'shnl)  a.  piei-tam- 
ing  to  society  or  to  a  gen- 
eral or  public  interest;  con- 
vivial ;  companionable  ;— 
ad.  so'ciallv  :-'Hf.  so'cial- 
iiesg,  sociaf'ity  :— 1>.  t.  no'- 
cializt.  to  unite  antago- 
nistic elements  in  society  \ 
to  thaw  coldness  and  re- 
serve in  conver^■atlon;— »«. 
io'ctotigni,  a  political  sys- 
tem wnlch  rims  at  compar- 
ative equality  in  the  distrl- 
button  of  property,  at  the. 


competence  of  the  many 
rather  than  the  opulence  cf 
the  few,  at  co-operatioii 
rather  than  comiietition  \ 
to'cialift^  a  socialistic  re- 
former': i>octi'oVonjt,  ccieiiee 
of  social  life,  twlitics,  etc. 

Society,  (»6-si'e-ti)  m.  union 
of  iieisouh  ;  compi-ny  ;  a 
fraternity  ;  people  a;  large. 

Sock,  tsok) ».  half-stocking. 

Socket,  (sok'et)  n.  recenfacle. 

Sod,  (sod)  u.  grass  lands ; 
turf ;— r.  t.  cover  with  turf. 

Soda,  (sd'da)  m.  fixetl  mineral 
alkali,  the  basis  of  salt;  »».. 
$oda''U}tftfr,a  nnniitcqiinn- 
tity  ot  soda  in  water  highly 
charged  with  carbonic  acid 
gas  ;  t^'diiiiu,  base  Of  sftda. 

Sodden,  (sod'n)  ct.  dough)'. 

Sofa,  (s6fa)  m.  stnlYod  seat. 

Soft,  (soft)  a. easily  yielding; 
gentle  :  mild  ;  nut  hard,  as 
well  water  ;  weak  ;— r.  t. 
■often,  (sofn)  alleviate; 
make  or  become  soft  :—«</. 
soft'ly,  tenderly  ;  silently  ; 
— N.  soft'nest.  mildness  ; 
efFeniinacy ;  smoothness  t 
—a.  m/f'etted.  mollifled  ; 
made  less  hard  ;— ct.  or  m. 
fort'ening  ;— «.  w/ldirfittcd, 
foolish;  simple;  9o/t-hrart- 
ed,  pitiful:  meek;— «.  «q/ir- 
$aicifer,  flattery  :— o.  toft- 
spoken,  very  aR'able. 

Soggy,  (sog'i)  a.  wet:  hoaked. 

Soi-disant,  (8W<'di-zang')a. 
pretended  ;  self-stvlou. 

Soil,  (soil)  V.  t.  to  daub;  to 
stain  :— I'. ».  to  b>rnish  x—n. 
compost ;  upper  strntiini  of 
earth  :  mould  i  country  ;— 
a.  Kodtd',  contaminated  ; 
—H.  or  i%pr.  foitiuff.ftetUng 
cattle,  &c.,  on  green  food. 

Soiree,  (swar'i;  u.  evening 
porty  ;  a  public  meeting. 

Sojourn.  («>  jem)  v.  i.  to  stay 
for  n  tiiiiti  ;  live  as  not  at 
home:— M.  casual  and  no 
settled  Iiahitntipn  :— /m.  sC'- 
jounier,  sojourning. 

Sol.  (sdl)  in  Mut.,  fifth  tone 
of  the  diatonic  scale  ;— P.t. 
fol'fa',to  sing  the  mus.  cy  I- 
lables  do,  re,mi,fa,sol,la,si. 

Solace  (sol'&s)  v.  t.  in  com- 
fort I  cheer ;  allay  :—m.  con- 
SQlatiton  t  relief :  pleasure  f 
n.  totuctnieitt,  comfortirg- 

Solannm,  (sA-IA'num)  n.  sys- 
tcmatic   name  of    several 
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Floni  crapula  quam  l^ladius. — 
Gluttony  kills  more  than  the 
sword, 

Parlez  du  loup  et  vous  verrer  sa 


qoeae.— Speak   of   fhc  wol£, 
and  yoH  "will  see  his  tail. 
Post      nubila     Phoebus. — ^After 
clouds,  suBshine. 
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edible  pUnt>,  u  the  pota- 
to, ana  of  oUier*  that  are 
p<>i;M)nou«,  as  injhtchade. 

Solar.  (sO'lar)  a.  dcMiotin^  the 
itaii  or  it«t  iiiHuciicc  ;  Mlar 
t{/steni,ibe  nun  oiid  celestial 
ImhIics  inovini;  round  itl 

SoUl ,  C»>6lih  /tret.  pp.  of  i^elt. 

Soliltrr.  (aol'der)  v.  t.  to  unite 
two  inetullic  Kurfnces  by  a 
lui»iltlc  cement;  to  mend; 
—II.  a  metal  he  cement. 

Soldier,  (^O^jer)  h.  warrior: 
a.  Bordittr(nke)Iy,  martini  { 
brovc :  —  ta.  sordicnhip, 
martial  qitaUtie«:»ordtery, 
collective  military  forces. 

SoJc.  (kOI)  n.  bottom  of  foot, 
shoe.  &c.;— r.  t.  to  renew 
the  sole  ;— o,  single  ;—ful. 
solely,  on  ly:—«.  sole'ness. 

jSolecism,  (soU-sixm)  m.  an 
abnurdlty  or  impropnety  ; 
— o-  Buir -cis'tic,  incorrect. 

Solemn,  (sol'em)  a.  devotion- 
al :  sacred ;  serious;  awful; 
appcalinj;  to  God.  as  by  an 
oflth  ;—<«/.  sol'cmnly  \—tu. 
t0l'eiii»et»,  toleni'itity,  a  re- 
ligious ceremony :  serious- 
ness ;  gravity  ;  eravestHte- 
lincss  ',—v.  t.  sol  emnize.to 
perfOrm.as  a  mnrnage  cere- 
mony :  to  celebrate ;  make 
Srwve  i— rt.  solcmniza'tion. 
icit.  (x6-Us'it)  t;.  r.  to  ask; 
seek  ;  invite ;— »«.  solicita'- 
tion,  hntk>rtuuity  ;  ao/ic'' 
ttor,  petitioner ;  a  lawyer. 

SolicitoMK.  (  sO-lis'i-tns  )  a. 
anxi<ni8 ;  careful;  concern- 
ed;—*!, wlic'ttude.  anxiety; 
carcfuliie8s;f((/  solic'itous- 
Iv,  carefully:  n.  solic'itnnt. 

Solid,  (sf  I'ld)  o.  flrm  ;  com- 

Sact ;  sound  ;— ».  a  hard. 
ense  hodv;  not  fluid:— n«. 
SOI.IDAK  iTY.  the  mutual 
intcrchts  and  responsibili- 
ties  of  nntlons:inteniation- 
al  nvft'tss  of  the  i>eopIe  s 
iouit.  or  joint  and  separate 
liability;  aif.  mtt^lp,  firm- 
ly :  truly  ;~m5.  mliftnet», 
soundness ;  aclt'f'tff.  firm- 
ne^»  :  ^tiencth:  density;— 
V.  t.$tjluf\fyt,  strengthen  i 
conM)lid:ite:  v.  /.  burden; <i. 
sond'JHcd;  n.solidiHca'tton 

SohliMiuy,  (8d-lir6-kwi)  n.  a 
tnlkniK  alone  or  to  one's 
self  :— r.  t.  holil'nqiiiM-.dis' 
course  in  cohtiKle  \  mn^. 

Solitary .(»ol'i-ter-i ) «.  lonely ; 


retired  x  single  ;  gloomy  ;— 
n*.  notitude,  quiet ;  svclu* 
aion  ;  a  desert ;  aotiptd,  an 
animal  whose  hoots  arc  not 
ploven « wUtuire',  a  hermit; 
ornament  for  the  neckt 
n  diamond  ;  ajjraineforoMe. 

Solo,  (hA  Id)  n.  air  to  be  sung 
or  play  en  by  one  person:— 
N.,  <tu.  to'lttf.  alone  (theat.; 

Solstice.  (  sol'stis  )  M.  point 
where  the  sun  ceases  to  re- 
cede from  the  equator. 

Soluble,  (sorii-bl)  a.  eapfible 
of  solution, or  of  dissolving 
m  a  fluid  ;— n.  t>olubirity 

Solution,  (sol-u'shnnj  n.  ex- 

Slanation  of  a  difficulty,  a 
oubt,  of  a  course  of  con- 
duct, or  a  problem;  lique- 
fying action  of  a  fluid  on  a 
solid;  a  liquid  medicinal  or 
other  preparation  «— o.  fot- 
t«<ire,  laxative;  explicative. 

Solve,  (solv)  r.  (.  to  explain  ; 
unfold  ;  to  remove  i—arifs. 
golv'able,explBinablet«o(i''- 
eii(,  having  means  to  pay 
all  debU:-ii.  fluid  that  dis- 
solves asolid^— ii.aofi'e^icy, 
pecunianr  responsibility. 

Somatic,  (sOmafik)  a.  be- 
lonfi:ing  to  the  body  t— n. 
tn'matohm,  materialism. 

Somber,  sombre,  (Bom'b<!r)a. 
dnok/ ;  dull  <  melancholy; 
— n.  wm'beruem,  darkness ; 
—tul.  MHifbroutlit,  gloomily 

Some,  (sum)  a.  denoting  an 
indefinite  quantity,  num- 
ber, or  degree ;  one  »  any  ; 
part  I— »«.  sonse'fcor/y,  one  t 
any  person  unknown  to 
the  sneaker  ;  n  person  of 
consioeration  \  mme'thing, 
tonte'trhtU,  more  or  less  ;  a 

Cart;  wm'ertauit  tor  set),  a 
!ap  and  overturning  »— <i. 
fotnt'tinte,  former;— arf.  or 
n.  once,  past  or  future  i  at 
one  time  or  othen— pi.  now 
and  then  t  at  intervals  ; 
certain  times  i — ad.  »ome'- 
Ao»4>,one  way  or  another  I  I 
know  not  how  t  noine'- 
where.  in  a  place  uncertain. 

8omnnmbuli8t,f*om-nam'hQ- 
list)  n.  sleefvwnlker  ;  mm- 
nihtquiMt,  a  sleep-lalker. 

Somniferoun.  somniflcfsom- 
nif'ik)  n.  cauKing  sleep. 

Somnolent,  /som'n6-lent)  a. 
inclined  to  Kleep:— n.  lODi'- 
nolenee,  drowsiness. 


Son.(suii)n.  amalcchild:  na» 
tive:  p:tkluee  of  anytiiiiig, 
as  "sons  of  pride,"  *•  light. 

Sonata,  U6-iia'ta)  n.  a  tune 
for  an  iostnimeiit  only. 

Song,  (song) >i.  11  tune;  poemt 
strain:  poctrj'  ;  lay;  notes 
of  birds;  uiiiere  tnflc;— n«. 
$oiig'*tfit\  a  singer.asa  bird; 
—jeiH.  song'&trctis  i  ton  net^ 
a  poem  of  fourteen  lines. 

Sonoions,  (sd^nd'rus)  a.  fnv- 
ing  loud  or  shrill  sonnds  i 
high-sounding;— or/.  sano'» 
rously  ;— n.  Bono'rousness. 


Soon,  '(eocn)  atf.    ichortly  ; 
early:  promptly  f  willingly. 
Soot,  (soot)  N.  blnck  smoke. 


Sooth,  (sootA)  a.,  n.  truth  ;• 
n.  sooth'saver.  predicter. 

Soothe.  (Hoofh)  f.  /.  to  calm  » 
lull  by  blandishments :— a. 
aooth  ing,  tnmquillinng. 

Sop,  (S4ip)  n.  ROlt  food  J  any- 
thing given  to  pacify,  as*  a 
top  to  Cerberuu  ; '— f.  f.  to 
steep  in  liquor:— o.son'py. 

Sophistical,  (so-fls'ti-knl)  a. 
fallacious ;  notsound;— iis. 
soph'istry,  soph'um,  spe- 
cious, but  follncious  rear 
soning  ;  subtlety  ;  noph'tM, 
insidious,captious  logician. 

Sophisticate,  (86-fis'ti-kAt)  v. 
t.  to  adulterate  i  corrupt;— 
a.  mtphig'ticaietl  ;  —  ».*»• 
^Mtica'tion,  a  debasement 

8oporiferous,(s6-po-rirer-us) 
a.  causing  sleep  :— a.  or  ii. 
soporific,  opiate ;  anodyne. 

Soprano,  («;6:pr4'n6)  n.  air  | 
the  highest  female  voice. 

Sorcery* ,  (soKser-i)  n.  magie  i 
witchcraft  ;— n.  jtoKcerer. 

Sordex,  (sdr'dSr)  n.  dregs. 

Sordid,  (soKdid)  o.  covctouai 
mean;  vile;— a</.BoKdidly^ 
— n.  sor'didness,  baseness. 

Sore.  (s6r)  n.  grief;  flesh  ten- 
der and  painful ;  place  Cx- 
conated  ;— a.  easily  vexed; 
tore-pre»i>ed,  beset  by  dan- 
gers or  afflictions  ;  —  ad. 
tore,  torffly,  grievously :  ve- 
hemently :— rt.  sore'ness. 

Sorosis.  fsd-rO'sis)  n.  fleshy 
fruit,  as  the  pine  apple. 

Sorrel,  (sor'el) «.  sour  plant  t 
a.,  n.  reddish-brown  color. 

Sorrow,  (sor'd)  n.  pain  for 
present  evil  or  lout  good  i 
grief  ;  sadness  :— r.  i.  to 
juoum  ;— ei,  sorrowful,  de- 
jected; grieving:— ar/.  sorr'- 
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Flares   adorai&t  solem  orientem      Possunt,  quia  posse  vidmtvr. 


quam  occidentem. — Tht  rising 
sun  is  more  adored  than  the 
setting  (success  is  applauded). 


They  can,  who  think  they  can, 
Primus  inter  pares.— First  among 
his  peers. 
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owfuily  ;  —  iM.  •or'rowful- 
neM,  grief  ;  tuiduviMi ;  Borr'- 
owing,  regretting  audibly  ; 
—a.  m»r'rou:ie^  ubdur«tc. 

Sorry,  («or'i)  a.  grieved  for 
•py  lauU  or  inUliiip ;  vexar 
tioui;  dwiinal;  poor;  worth- 
Xcvi  i—iul.  «orr'ily,  meanlr. 

Sort,  («urt)  H.  species  ;  kind  ; 
uiuiiiier;— r.  t.  to  separate  5 
—M.  tortivg,  arrangement; 
—I//.  5wrto,  varieties.— Out 
0/ wr/<,  dejected  j  unwell. 

Sortie,  f»or't€)  m.  hasty  sally. 

Sot.  (sot)  M.  ft  drunkard  ;— a. 
kott'isli,  stupid  (  drunken. 

Sotto-voce.Csot'to'-vd'chi)  aU. 
in  a  low  or  umler-tone. 

Sou.  (boo)  n.  20th  of  a  franC. 

Sough,  (i«ow)r.  I.  whistle,  as 
air;— a.  Mugh'ing,  sishing. 

Soucht,  (snwt)  prfL  of  fKek. 

Soul,  (sdl)  n.  iinmatenal  and 
immortal  mirit  of  man  ; 
the  «eat  of  life  and  intel- 
lect ;  efsenca  5  mteiior  or 
active  power  :  fire  «  irrand- 
eur  of  mmd  :  inteUi«rcnt 
being  :— a.  soul'leM.spirit- 
test  :  lifeless  ;  mean. 

Souiul.  (sound)  n.  uoikc  :  re- 
port ]  incnniusloss  talk  :  a 
strait;  air-braddcrof  afixh; 
— rt.  Kolvcnt;  whole  ;  per- 
fect ;  strong ;  right ;  valid  ; 
orthodox  ;  safe  ;  fast,  as 
sleep ;— w/»  henrtily  ;  eom- 
pletelv  ;— r.  1.  or  t.  to  emit 
onnnkca  noii»e  :  trydeoth 
with  a  plummet :  probe; 
tcitt;  question.;— n.aound- 
in'js.  shoal  narts  of  n  sea  : 
— <u/.  souna'ly.  utoutly  ; 
I'lKtl)^ ;  —  K.  munirnesa, 
lieartine!<i>:  truth:  Molidlty; 
— o.  aound'ing,  N>norouft. 

Soup.  (Miop)  N.  a  liquid  ex- 
tract of  meat,  i-easoncd. 

Sour,  (s<»nr>n.  acid ;  CT«bbed; 
— r.  I.  to  become RCid:  grow 
peevish;— r.  t.  mnke  harsh. 
croKs.  or  tart  5— arf.  uour'ly, 
grimly  ;— ms.  sonr'ness.  bit- 
terness ;  auKte.-ntv  ;  cour*- 
rnjr.  turning  acid,  &c.  ; 
tnttr'k-rnnt,  cabh"ge  cot  up, 
salted,  and  fertnentod. 

Souicr.  (fdis)  '(.  a  spring  \ 
fountain  1  orljrinal  ;  root. 

Soiise.  (4ou»)  a.  a  pickle  of 
anlr.  tea. :— »•.  t.  to  plunge. 

South,  («>ufh)  n,  a  ?>oint  to- 
wards the  eun  r.t  noon ;— <». 
or  or/,  tn  a  aouthem  direc- 


ttoa  t— M.  or  a.  south-east, 
point  of  winter  sunri»«  ; 
aouth-west,  wintersunsft : 
south'iug,  courac  south  t 
•outh'ron,  ft  native  of  the 
South;— «u(/«.  sonth-eHst  er> 
ly  ,wuth-weai'crly.<or'ern ;; 
south'crly,  south'em,  to- 
wards tlie  SQUth  ;— «k/.,  a. 
routli'ward,  regions  south. 

Souvenir,  (seov'n«r)  n.  a  re- 
mem  braacer  «  a  gift. 

Sovereign,  (aor'er-in)  a.  su- 
preme ;  superior;  utmost; 
—n,  a  ruler;  Eng.  coin.  #5; 
R.  soVereigaty.Buprcmacv. 

Sow,  (s6)  r.  t.  Ipit.  sowed, 
aowiii  to  Ncalter  seed  :  to 
spread;  its.  mo w'er,  sowing 

8ow.(sow)H.  female  nig-  lend 

Spa,  (spfti  N.  mineral  spring. 

Space,  (sp&s)  n.  dtatanco  be- 
tween objects  ;  room  ;  a 
period  of  time  ;— 1>.  t.  to 
lead  lines ;  sepamte  words. 

Spacious,  (spd'snua)  a.  wide; 
imlatial ;— n.  spa'cioiMness. 

Spnde.  (sp&d)  n.  %  tool  for 
digging;  a  card;  r.r.  tndig. 

Sp-in,  (spnn)n.  nine  inches  ; 
a^horttime «  anread  of  an 
arch  between  abutments;— 
r.  I.  ineasare  ;  roueh  over. 

Spangle,  (sfMinc'gl)  N^bovnof 
shining  metal;  a  bright  ob- 
ject :— w.  t.  to  adorn  :— f.  t. 
glitter;— «.  8i»nfr1ed,heset 

Spnniel,  (apairycl)  m.  a  pet 
dog  ;  a  fawning  person. 

Spanlc.(spangk>  r.  f  .toatrike; 
slnn;— N.  n/wiwA-'er.the  after- 
sailcf  a  shin;— a-JiooiulfiNgr, 
stout;  daoning;  breczv. 

Spar,  (spar)  n.  n  raincrni  ;  a 
niece  of  timber  :  a  rafter, 
neani.Stc.;— r.  1.  todi.«pute; 
— M.  sparging,  q  unrreling. 

Spare,  ()«pi.r)  r».  scanty;  lean; 
thin;  superfluous;^ r.  t.  to 
use  fnigally  ;  psrt  with  ; 
lose  willingly  ;  forbear  ; 
treat  tenderly  ;  save  ;  in- 
dulge: gmnt;— <i.  spai'in.sr, 
scarce  ;  scanty  ;  p.ir».inu>- 
niiiiia;  merciful;— on^.spar' 
Ingly.  savingJy ;  tenderlv. 

Spark*  (sparky  n.  a  particle 
of  Are,  vittihty,  9iC. ;  lover; 
— n.  >«park'lp.  luifter  ; — »•.  /. 
to  glitter;  shine;— n.spark'- 
ling,  brilliant :  hvelv. 

Sparrow.  («p5r'f»)  p.  n  oird. 

Sparse,  (spars)  <?.  thinly  ecat- 
tered  1— n.  aparM'neaSi 


Spartan.  (spiKtan)  a.  hardy. 

B|Mu«m,  (hiMKin)  N.  involun- 
liu-y  contraction  of  un(s- 
vles:  cntinp:n.  spftx'miKlic. 

Spat,  (rpat)  r.  (..  n.  a  diKpute. 

Spatter,  (spat'cr)i-.«.  to  ttuil. 

Spatula,  (spat'ii-la)j(.  jtnifc. 

Spavin,  (xpuvin)  n.  a  honv 
excte^ceiicc  on  a  horse  s 
Icjc:  «.fipnv'ined.  Kmic.etc. 

Spawn,  ^xpawn)  n.  flrli  eggs: 
ofr»p:iug  ;— f.  1.  ptoiluce. 

8|wy.  ("pA)  r.  /.  to  castrate. 

Speak.  (8|^k)  r.  1.  to  utter 
wor-.lH  ;  pronoimca  :  rty  : 
accost :  proclaim :  harangue; 
—ii.  speak'cr,  prcJiidentof 
a  legiHinture.fcc. ;— f  f.^^rrr*- - 
iHd,  conveying  thought ; 
clt-ar  ;  cxpreswve  :  propa- 
gntingi^ound.  asatrumpet. 

S|>ear,  (sper)  m.  a  pointed 
weapon  ;•-./.  to  stab,  as  fleh. 

Special,  (spcsh'al)  a.  partic- 
ular ;  uncommon  ;  hmited 
in  range;  distinctive:- r.t. 
•pec'iinize.  uarticularixe  ; 
— «c/.  apec'irtlly.  peculinrly; 
—11.  spcc'ialtr.n  profc«sii)n, 
pursuit,  or  object,  which 
engrosses  chief  or  exclu- 
sive attention,  or  for  which 
a  perliou  ix  distinguished. 

Specie,  (si»5*Bhft)  n.  gold  and 
silver  coin,  bars.  4c. 

8i>ccics,  (sp^'shcz)  it.  sort ; 
kind  ;  cIhsi:  :  a  specific  va- 
riftv  of  anything  ;  group. 

Siieci'flc.  (>>p$-«if1k)  <i.  dis- 
tinguishmg  one  from  nn- 
othct:  precise;  n.o  certain 
rcmedj' ;—*»</.  uptTif'icnIly. 

Specify,  (spe«1-ll)  »'.  t.  to 
mention  ;  pIiow  by  purticn- 
lar  murks  of  distinction  ;— 
N.  $ft€i:ifictt'tion,  statement 
of  particulant ;  tho  distinct 
points  of  a  patent  clttim  : 
requirement."  of  n  build- 
ing contract,  ftc:  mention. 

SjK>cinK'u.  (  Kpes'i-mcu  )  k. 
sample  to  fhow  the  reet. 

Specion«s(sp£>hur)  n.  siiper- 
flrial:  plau>i1)!i- ;— rn/.fpe'- 
ciously  ;— n.  i«pe'rlnusress. 

Siieck.  (  spck )  a.  blemish  ; 
stnnll  Ki)ot ;— f.  /.  to  spot  ;— 
a.  spccK'led.  spotted. 

Spectacle,  (  ppek'tn-kl )  «.  ft 
show  ;  a  Kijjht ;— pf.  spee'- 
tacles,  eyo-jilMi^es;  o.spce- 
tac'nlnr,  >ho\ry ;  grand. 

Spectator,  (spek-ti'tcr)  n.  a 
looker-im  j  a  beholder. 
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Probitas  verus  honor. — Probity 

IS  true  honor. 
Prendre  la  lune  avec  les  dents. — 

To  seize  the  moon  with  one's 


teeth.      An  effort  to  acccQm-> 
plish  impossibilities, 
Poca  roba,  jxx»  pensiero. — Lit- 
tle weahh,  little  care. 
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Spet-ter.  (a|»ek'ter)  n.  (ctu>st ; 
—o.  >>|icv'tnil.  um-artitly. 

Spectrtiin,  (»p«k'truiu>  ». 
iiiiuge  iif  ail  object  con- 
tinued after  tlie  eycn  are 
i-luscd:  display  of  priMuut- 
ic  colors  nil  a  kOrccii  . — id. 
spec  tni: — ».  >pcctru' scope, 
iiietriniiviit  to  dctcriiiiiie 
tlu'  composition  of  spectra. 

S|MC  date.  C»pck'ii-lAt)  »-.i.  to 
incdiuite :  to  \\w^  in  c-z- 
pt.>ctntii>n  nf  a  riMein  price; 
— «.8jK'C'uI:ttive.venturoiis 
ill  bii>-irte*«  j  throrrtical ; 
notionni:— »».  i«pfciilnti«)ii, 
g'unbling  in  buying  ;;riodft; 
nicntal  scheme' or  viewH  ; 
con  tcmpUtion :  ^pcc  niator, 
a  trader,  *c.;  a  t!ie(»rij«t. 

Spoc'.ilnm.  (feiK-kTi'lnm)  ii.  a 
gl:i!W  that  reflcctK  :  a.  kpec'- 
iilnr.  like  a  mirror.  &c. 

S:>eech,  (Mpech)  it.  a  tkiilate 
utternnce  :  an  oration  ;— o. 
spccch'lcjis,  unutterable. 

Spvfd,  (Kped)  N.  qtiicknens: 
di>potclv:  soccer*  :—r. /.  to 
hasten:  prosper;— r.  i.  to 
fare:  Huccucd:  make  ha^te: 
a.  «pee'«ly,  f«»t;  ml.  »p<-cd'- 
ily,  soon  :— ».  speed) ness. 

Spell,  (spel>  ».  words*  to 
charm :  &  turn  at  vmrk  ;  a 
short  tiii»e  :— »•.  ».  to  form 
words  of  lettera;  r.  1.  rend 
by  nninins  letter*  sin;:ly.; 
vrrite  words  correctly  ; — n. 
or  n.  speli'injf :— »«.  speir- 
in-^-hoe.  c  Jinpctition  in  or- 
thoirrapliy;  speller,  spell'- 
in^-hook,  word  primer. 

Spend,  (»f)e«d>  v.  t.  to  ex- 
pend :  to  consume  ;  —  ». 
spnid'thri't.  n  prodigal;— 
a.  ^pctit.  w:isted  ;oxhnu»ted 

Sperm,  (spenn)  «.  whale  oil: 
H.  .yernxttr'ti.  wnxy  mat- 
ter from  the  whale's  head. 

Sphere,  (sfer)w.  orb;  globe; 
circuit;  cmplovnient;duty; 
—a.  sphoKirrf,  ^'lobttlnr  ;— 
»«  x^ben'c'fftf,  roundncM ; 
n>  hf>r'v}e.  h'ttle  sohcre. 

8p>i.-.  i  1.  (sfgr'oi'bn.nbody 

^^mm^^         ohlonj:,     or 

^^^^^^       obUte.nea-- 

m^      i^^A      ^^  sn)^i«'nc-d 

B^^^BI     (HflncUs)  M. 

^■j^^^^V  mtfth.   a 

^^Kt^^r       female 

^^^^^  a  hiiniHu 

fate  but  a  Uon*t  body*  who 


propounded  riddles  and  de 
Toureil  those  who  failctl  to 
aiifwvr  thfin:  sn  Kjryptiun 
btatnv  uS  tile  miiimt  foim. 

Sime.  (spls)  M.  811  a:oiii  itk 
»uii»t<iiie(r  use<l  ill  sauces  ; 
auytluMi;  pun;^-nt,  an  wit ; 
— V.  t.  tu  i'ea.»on  s  tincture  : 
—at/ it.  tftk^i'  fcciiwiied  : 
rjti&if,  sarcastic ;  piqituiit. 

Sjnck  and  »iniu,  brand  new. 

Spider,  v»!'rder>  m.  an  insect. 

Sih^ot.  rs;>is'tit>  Spile,  (spU) 
».  a  pin  or  p»  lor  n  siimli 
hole  in  a  cask.— To  "save 
al  the  spiiriK  and  lose  at  the 
bill)};  hole,"  i^  to  he  menn 
and  caret  nl  about  trifles 
while  jrreat  intere^t>  suffer. 

Spike.  (sp{k)M.  ear  of  corn  ; 
a  l->rRe  nail;— t'. /.  to  laston 
with  a  sptke  : — n.  spik'y.as 
a  sharp  point  ; — n.  i>|ii'cate. 

Spikenaid.  (splk'nani)  n.  ■ 
plant;  a  brtlsam  or  sulve. 

Spill,  (spil)  »•.  t.  ponr  ;  she<l. 

Spin.  (spin>  i*.  i'.  ori  to  draw 
out :  to  twist  into  threads. 

Spinrtcli,  (spiti'^i)  ».  a  filant. 

Spindle,  (spin'dl)  n.  pin  t  • 
form  thread  on  :  l»»ng  slen- 
der stalk  :fnseoofn  mutch; 
—a.  spind'line.  slender. 

Spine,  (s|»ln;  a.  n:ick-hone  ;  a 
tlmm;  spike:  mlji'.afiiH'ont, 
tho'-ny  :  itphi'aU  verteb  al. 

Spinster,  (spin'ster>ii.  an  im- 
married  wonraii;  old  mnid. 

Spire.  (»plr)  »».  a  windin? 
like  a  screw  ;  a  tapenng 
bo:ly  :  a  coil  ;  ahoot ;  top  ; 
wreath  :  steeple  i—tt.  sfiir*- 
nl,  windinjf :  spi'rw,  coiled. 

Spirit,  (spirit)  ».  b  eath  s  vi- 
tal fn i-ce;  the  soul :  a  ghost i 
intellectual  bein;;:  niontol 
diaiKMtition  ;  real  meaning; 
excitement :  chief  (inality; 
Tolntil*  or  distilled  liqnor  j 
— »;/.  mental  actirity  ;  live- 
liupsH;  liquors:  a^/«.  s^mV- 
»/<•//,  hold  ;  vivacious;  J9>»r'- 
ttleJ»t  tame  :  dull ;  itjnr'itU' 
OH»,  alcoholic;— n.  gpir^it- 
rnp'j'inffs,  mysterious  coitk 
mnnicutions  supposed  to 
prficeed  from  spirit-worid. 

Sinritnal,  (spir'it-n-al)  a.  in- 
eoriK>real;  unseen  ;  drvine; 
intellectual :  not  gross:  not 
lay  or  temp€»ral :—«'/.  sfMr*- 
itnnlly  \—n.  spiritnal'itv, 
immateriality;  essence  dii>-' 
tinct  from    inattttf-i  purt 


•eta  of  thesoiii;  mental  re> 
finentent :— a.tpir'itualnesa 

Spiritnalize.  (spiKit-d-al  Iz) 
r.  t.  to  refine  the  intellect ; 
to  f  rvc  from  seiiwialfty :— «. 
sirirltualtsni.beliel  in  spir- 
it-rapping, and  it»  ■  I  lied 
inn  nil  (stutiont  or  tenets. 

Spit,  (opit)  n.  an  iron  p'-ong  i 
lor  meat:  a  spi!de-de|)th  of 
etiilli  :  saliva  ;— r.  1.  to  put 
on  a  sirit ;  |>ierec  ;  to  eject 
forcibly,  as  vpittle;  to  rain. 

Spite,  (spit)  M.  grudge  ;  ill- 
will  ;  malice  :  —  r.  t.  to 
thwart  ;  vex  by  malicious 
actH  ;— rt.  $ij,ile't\il.  malig- 
nnnt  :— o*/  spite'f  ully  ;— a. 
sni1e'i'ul^c■^.  malted,  ice.— 
Stitt  ♦»/'.  fndeJ?Bnceof. 

Spittle,  (spiti;  ».  snHva  :— «. 
spittoon',  a  box  for  saliva  ; 
*T-ft'J!re.  s- violent  person. 

Spl"sh,  (sphudi)  r.  f.  to  d«i4i 
with  water;— ».  mud  ;  blot. 

Splay,  (splji)  A.  broad  :  flat, 
as  feet ;  turned  outwards. 

Spleen,  (splen)  n.  a  spongy 
^hncl  over  the  kiJnevs  i 
ill-hnmor:  c^price;jiielrtn- 
cholT:«.  tple  neticiKrcvisfc 

Splenui^I.  (spleirdid)  n.  Kor> 
geous:  magnitiecnt;  $flen^» 
tient,  shining  ;  great ;— firl. 
splen'didly  i—».  spfen'dor, 
Ulster  ;  pomp  ;  eminence. 

Splice,  (splls)  V.  I.  to  unite 
two  ends  of  a  rope  by  o^'ei^ 
laving  then*:— a.  a  joininc 

Splmter.  (splintor)  n.  this 
piece  of  wood  ;  fragment 
of  anything  broken  len^tlt* 
wi-sc:— r.  I.  splint,  in  »«n7„ 
to  conf  ne  a  broken  limb 
by  wooden  tplfaits;  to  split 
into  thin  piece*:— r.  i  to  be 
shivered  ;— «.  spKnt'ered. 

Split,  (split)  V.  t.  to  retid  m 
divide  lengthwise  ;  break 
into  factions,  as  a  party  i— 
r.  1.  to  crack;  suffer disru|^ 
tion  ;  burst  with  kiu^ttor; 
become  discordant:  djvulge 
a  secret ;— m.  lon^tudinal 
rent;  a  faction  r  secession  \ 
— n.  split'ting,  separation. 

Spoil,  (spoil)  r.  f.,  i.  to  rob:  to 
decay:  n.  pinnder;  waste  t 
- — pi.  pnhlic  ofRees  divided 
ammig  victors  or  portisansT 
n».  n-mfer,  ono  w?h»  mora 
or  pliinderN  ;  uttofyi^tien, 
robbery  ;  privation  i  —  a. 
s/toiU^  over-indulged;  italc 
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Per  troppo  dibatter  la  veriti  si 
perde. — In  too  much  contro- 
versy the  truth  is  lost. 

Pill  vide  un  occhio  del  patron  che 


quattro  de*  servitori, — ^Tbe  eye 
of  the  master  sees  more  than 
four  eyes  of  the  servants. 
Such  stuff  the  world  is  made  of. 
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Spoke,  (spok)  prrt.  of  t/Mtnk: 
'-».  uiie  ut  the  bars  from 
the  iiiivc  t(»  the  rim  of  a 
wheel :  Htep  ol  a  ladder  ;— 
rt.  fpnk'en,  oral.iiot  written; 
M.  f/  ok-e-f'trinn.  chict  talker. 

Siwudce.  (8p(nr(Ie)M.  fo«itof 
two  Ion;;  Kvlhibleti,  a»  bcllO; 
— rt.  KiiondH'ic.  ns  verse. 

Sponge,  (spuiii)  w.  a  class  of 
orjjniiiMnH  wnich  have  not 
ttcqutred  the  distim-tivc 
cliNracter  of  nlnnts-  or  ani- 
mnls,  Imtna  nttuchcd  to 
r»»ck»,  &c..  under  wnter, 
and  connifttine  of  u  po-^ous 
anhstiince  winch  inibihes 
liquids ;  yeast  m  (hni^h  :— 
r.  r.  to  M-et  ;  wipe  away  ; 
cleanse  with  a  H|)oni;c':  bli»t 
out  completely  ;— ».  i.  to 
suck  in,  nH  a  Kfionge:  hting 
on  othen*  for  maintenance, 
"favorB,  etc.  ; — »i».  »j)on(/'t>', 
one  who  lives  by  mean 
artu  :  njioug'iug.  living  up- 
on others:  «/oh7' /««««,  bol  t- 
nesx  and  fultnciis  of  cavi- 
tieH.aba»iN)n;;e:  a.^jton'yjt, 
ponniK  ;— M.  ttpoH'j'iole,  in 
hot.,  the  thread- like  roots  of 
plnntx  which  snck  fluid 
nutriment  fmm  the  ho\\. 

SitoiiHor.  (Kpon'ser)  n.  Miirety ; 
Kodfather  or  godmother  at 
AiaptiKUi!— a.  tfpiniho'nnl;— 
a.  sfiuufal,  pert.  toaspouHt 
or  to  murridge:  m.hj.oii  mon, 
a  solemn  net  or  ciijrige- 
mcnt  on  belialf  of  another. 

Spttutancons.  (Kpon-ta'ne-UR) 
a.  voluntary  ;  (>elf-im]>ell- 
ed  :  natural  :—af^  spoiitn'. 
neoutly  ;— ».  spontniie  ity. 

S|iool.  (upool)  «.  a  ci»ne  or 
reed  to  wind  yarn  upon. 

S|)oon,  (^pooii)  w.  conc:i\'e 
utensil  for  nupninj^  liquids; 
-i-MS.  )i()0*>n'hifl,  a  wading 
bird  with  a  rounded  bill ; 
gfMKtH'/til,  nnv  small  quan- 
tity i  about  half  an  ounce. 

Spore,  (spdr)  ii.  a  nuMnt*» 
Ifrain  Or  body  conMiitiif;;  of 
one  or  more  cells,  whica 
serves  ns  a  n^ed  in  flower- 
less  plant^  like  the  fe»-n  ;— 
a.  H|K»rad'ic,  scsittercd  t  af- 
fect! ns  only  a  few  people. 

Spoil,  (RpOrt)  n.  pnftime  t  di- 
version :  ^iesl ;  pame  :  toy  t 
play:  ijdicnle:  laughter!— 
r. ».  to  ftiiiiOft : plays  frolic t 
trifle:— v.(  to  make  merry  t 


display,  as  a  personal  orna- 
ment i—tnfjs.  »j>ort'/ulj  lu- 
dicrous; gay;  done  in  jest; 
sport'irt.  playlul  ;  —  ad. 
sportively  ;— ws.  sport'ive- 
nchs.  gayety;  gootl  humor; 
tfoi't'Mff.  lieldf  diversions, 
ftc;  »],ofts'man,  one  lond 
ol  till'  i-ecffiitiims  of  hunt- 
ing.K»>hiiig.shuoting.  games 

SiMtt.  (spot;  II.  a  blemish  :  a 
place  ;— r.  t.  to  mark  ;  dis- 
grace '.—a.  sjiot'Iess,  pure  ; 
u.  epot'lessness:  a.»i,oi'teil, 
sjwt'ty,  Bpi'Cked  :  stained. 
—  Oiithespot^  immediately. 

Siiouse,  (spun  z)  m.  a  liusband 
or  wile  ; — a.  t^poube'less  : 
o.  spou'sal,  nuptial;  niatri- 
nioniul;  biidal:  N.  espousal. 

S|><)ut,  (ppout)  n.  a  project- 
ing nuiuth  5  a  pipe  s— r.  I. 
or  t.  to  piiur  or  l^«eue  out  of 
a  narrow  oiil.-ce:  to  mouth; 
sjitccht/if :--».  or  CI.  spout'- 
liig.-t^>  the  s/jotU,  in  luwn. 

Spniin,  (spr&ii)  «.  excessive 
etrain  of  the  ligaments  of 
a  j«)tnt:— t;.  t.  to  overstrain. 

Sprawl,  (sprawl)  1?.  I.  lie  flat 
on  the  floor,  ftcas  a  baby, 
—a.  sprawling, btnijrgling 

Spray,  (spift)  n.  bca  foam  ;  a 
flue  rain;  a  branch;  shoots. 

Spread,  (spred)  r.  r.  or  i.  to 
extend ;  open;  cover;  wid- 
en: vhoot  out,  as  bninches 
or  roots;  scatter;  emit;  dif- 
fuse :  publish  :  propagate; 
— B.  extent  ;  shade,  etc.  ; 
a  liberal  repnst  •■—n.  or  n. 
spreading.  exiMinding. 

Spree,  (spre;  u.  frolic  ;  revel. 

Sprig,  (sprig)  «.  twig  ;  scion. 

Sprightly,  (spiit'li)  n.  gay  ; 
lively :— n.  spriglit'liness. 

Spring,  (spring)  r.  i.  to  rise 
oi:t  of  the  ground  :  arise  : 
leap  ;  I  ound  ;~r.  /.  to  fire, 
as  a  mine  ;  start  :  contrive 
suddenly  ;  surprise  by  a 
b«ild  stroke;  optfn,as  a  leak: 
— fi.  the  season  of  the  yea? 
■when  plants  begin  to  grow: 
a  leap :  a  fountain  :  elastic 
force  or  bmly  :  active  pow- 
er: a  source  ;  onginid  -.--a. 
tpmtffw,  watery  ;  nimble  ; 
elastic  ;— >».  spring'iness  :— 
».  s;»riW(7?(>iy),  asnarc:  r.  t. 
C!itch  in  a  trh\t\—n*.ti>rinff- 
tng.  growth  ;  a  leap  :  base 
of  an  arch  ;  tpiiiig'iide, 
high  tide:  fpnng'ttme.  sea- 


son of  youth,  -si-ed-plant- 
ing,  &c.;  beginning  oi  life. 

Sprinkle,  (sprin'kl/  r.  1.  or  i. 
to  wet  with  droits  of  watcf; 
baptice;  cover  slightly  with 
salt,  etc.:— n.  a  light  rain  $ 
small  niiantity  ;—ti.  or  a. 
spnnkiin;:;— M.  sprink'ler, 
watering  pot :  h«me-iiozzle. 

Sprite,  (sprit)  m.  a  spirit. 

Spiod,  (sprou)  ».  a  salinnn. 

Sprout,  (sprout)  r.  i.  tOhhnot^ 
bud  :— 'I.  shoot  of  a  plant  : 
«.  fprtmt'uiy,  genninnting. 

Spiuce.^spni*)  #1.  neat-  trim? 
— M.  evergreen  lir  tree;— <«/. 
ppn^Cf'ly  ;— M.  spnicc'ness. 

Sprue,  (spni)  n.  sore  mouth. 

8i>ry,  (spn)  a.  r.ctive  ;  alert. . 

Spue,  (spii>r.t.  (B.)  to  vomit 

Spume.  (Hprim)  ii.  loam;  r.J, 
to  troth;— M.  spumes'cence. 

Spiuik.  (  spungk  )  m.  wo<k} 
easify  set  on  I. re  ;  temper  : 
tLspKuHi/,  quick:  sidtited. 

Spur,  (spui)  "•  instrument 
with  ahaip 
points  ;  any- 
thing stuud- 
ihg  ont,  as  a 
small  from  a  larger  range 
of  mountiMiis,  a  root,  or  a 
hard  projection  on  a  Cf»Ck's 
legs  :  instigation  ;— r,  t.  to 

{irick  a  horse  witii  spurred 
jcelss  to  inrite  :  inspire:  it. 

pftnyeil',  as  rye  with  ergot. 
Spurious,  (spn'ri-us)  a.  not 

genuine  ;  false  :—<«/.  spu'- 

riously  :— u.  s)in'riousnesd. 
Spurn,  (spurn)  r.  t.  disdain; 

— H.  ft/)nrn'nig,  a  rcjiction. 
Spurt,(Rpurt)  r.  i.  to  rush  out; 

—n.  a  jet :  a  sudden  effort 
Sputter,  splutter,  (splut'er) 

r. ».  to  speak  hastilv.&c.:— 

w.  moist  dro|i9  :  rapid  talk. 
Sry.(si)!)  ».  one  who  watches 

anotlicr's  actions  ;— r.  t.  or 

t.  inspect  secretly  ;  search  ; 

— n.  spy'-gfciss,  a  telescope. 
Squall,  (skwnh)  n.  a  young 

pigeon;  o.fat;plump;bulky 
Squabble,  (skwob'l)  v.  i.  to 

quarrel?— ».  a  wrangle:  m.. 

n.  itfni4ih'blmff,  coutentious. 
Sqiinu.  (skwml)  w.  a  party:— 

11.  squad'ron.  n  fleet-:  troojis 
Squalid,  (skwol'id)  rt.  foal; 

filthy:  poor;N  squnridness. 

squnl'or,  dirtv  poverty. 
Squall,  (skwawl)  n.  a  sudden 

gust  of  wind:  loud  scivami 

r.  I.  cry  loudly:  «.  cquairy. 
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Principiis  obsta;  sero  medicina 
paratur,  Cum  mala  per  longas 
convalucre  moras, — Resist  be- 
ginnings; it  is  too  late  to  em-  i 


pl€^  ipedidne  when  the  evil 
has  grown  strong  by  inveterate 
habit. — Ovia 
Smooth  as  monnnteptal  alabaster. 
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Sauainonc,  (tlcwA'mds)  a.  in 
hot.,  covered  with  wales. 

Sqatsndcr,  ^ukwou'der)  v.  t. 
waste;  Kpeiid  Invifdily  i— n. 
equuit'dcrer,  a«p«ndthri(t« 
—a.  mjwtu'ilerwff.  piXHUgai. 

Square,  (Mkwir>  «.  havnif 
lour  eqtiul  Kid«H  and  h^hi 
an;;li>8  ;  oontered  ;  having 
variouN  anslei^  fts  '  three- 
•quiiriv,'  kc;  parallel  :  ex- 
actly f<uit)ib>e;  totnoax.stout, 
as  «/Hui;e-built ;  e<iual;  ex- 
act; iuinest,  a»A7Mui>e-dcal- 
in;;,  or  «*  the  tUfjutuy;  ,• — h. 
lijfure  of  lour  equal  sides  ; 
an  urea  of  lour  sidcii,  with 
houses  oil  eacU  bide ;  a 
Bquadtx>n  ;  leui;th  of  the 
side  of  aiiy  figure  squared; 
tquaru  root,  as  4  x  4—16 :  a 
itiea«ariug  rule  with  a  right 
an;;le  :  rule  ;  regulnnty  : 
juktneM  of  wor)c:inan5hip 
or  conduct ; — v.  t.  fo  make 

auare  or  equal :  to  muUi- 
y  by  itself;  adjutt:  shape; 
fit ;— o.  i.  tosuit  orfitwidi ; 
—ad.  tqmare'tjf,  houciitly; 
auitably  ;— ii,»^«tai-e'i«««K.— 
Square  jro/c/*,  K|iaoe«,  each 
ayd.loui^uad  brood ;jrar(/« 
$quate.  *i  uiany  yds.  long 
as  broodi  as  4  jrvr</«  «9«iare 
equal  Itf  tquare  yardt. 

8qua«h,  («kwo«h)'H.  a  plant ; 
anoftbodys— I',  f.  tocru^h. 

8quAt,(«kwot)  t'.  t.  to  sit  cIoh« 
to  the  ground ;— «.  posture 
of  a  tond  •■—a.  cowering  ; 
short  X  thick  ;— m.  MnnVUi'y 
a  trespasser  :  n  settler. 

Sqncak.(«k  wik)  r.i.  to  ntter  a 
sharijcry:— rt.  harsh  found 

8qucai.(skwei)  n.cry  of  pain 
or hunjfer;— I',  i.  tocrj'  out. 

Squeamish,  (8kw€ni'isn)  a. 
tastidioaR  In  taite  ;  nice; 
— n.  squcanriKhnCHS  :— oc/. 
mfuennt't^l^.  nekishly. 

6queeze.<kkw«z)  r.  t.  or*,  to 
press  clo^e:  to  opprera  ?— «. 
conipressirm ;  presf^re  ;— 
a  ,  n.  BQM^z'UM.  a  crowding 

Squelch,  (skwetsh)  r.  f.  to 
criinhttopntdown:  M.afall 

Squib,  (skvib)  u.  a  honpooo ; 
a  jr>ke-.  r.  r.  utter  sarcasms. 

Squill,  (skwil;  a. a  lily.like 
plant  with  onion-roots. 

Souint.  (skwint)  r.  t.  or  t.  to 
look  obfiqucly  ;— n.  dii^or- 
tion  of  the  eyes;— n.  gqumt. 
eyed,  a;»ry  in  sight ;  ugljr. 


Squire,  (akwlr) a.  atitle;  Esq. 

Squirm,  (skwerm)  r.  «.  to 
wind,  twiHt  and  struggle. 

SqiiirreU  (skwii-'cl) ».  a  niai- 
ole  rodent  animal. 

Squirt,  (bkwert)  r.  t.  to  eject; 
—a.  a  pipe  to  eject  liquids. 

Stab,  (stab)  r.  (.  to  pieice  ; — 
N.  a  wound  with  a  knife. 

SUble,  'stibl; a.  fixed; firm; 
durable  ;—h.  a  liouse  for 
beasts  ;— r.  (.  to  house  i— 
«f/.  tta'blp^ fixedly;  a*,  rfw- 
UenetK,  constancy ;  Muhil'- 
ily,  lirtniiess;  iininoviilul- 
ity  ;  ttta'Uitig,  horse  stalls. 

Stack,  (stak)  u.  a  pile  of  hay, 
gram,  tc.j— r.  t.  to  heap. 

StatT,  (staf  J  M.  prop  ;  stay ; 
a  stick  for  support :  i  lia'ea 
and  spaces  for  music :  gen- 
eral's or  editor's  aids,  tec. 

Stag,  (staf }  a.  roalc  red  deer. 

Sta;;e.  (Ktaj)  u.  a  platform  ; 
raised  floor  t  theater;  acen- 
ic  or  dramatic  entertain- 
mctits  ;  proKi«iif  of  a  jour- 
ney, life,  experience,  con- 
viction, adiseu&e.  &c.;  de- 
gree of  progress*.— MS  Mtaa^ 
eoar/t.  a  public  vehicle ; 
ttiiffe-pkig,  theatrical  per- 
fonnantXiMtagti-plag'er,  nn 
aetur;  Mag'tttg,  a  structure. 

Stagger,  (stutTer)  t'.  t.  to  reel: 
hesitate ;— r .  C.to slioeV ;  un- 
settle; a.  unsteady  motion  I 
«.  ttaff'ffenuif.  os  a  Wow:— 
n.  Mug/'yen,  cnttlc  dlBcase. 

Stagnant,  (tta):'nant)  ti.  not 
floa-ing :  motionless  :  im- 
p<irc;dull;— as.  stag'nnncy,- 
stagnation,  a  eessation  of 
motion,  (applied  to  nfitnd- 
iitg  wnter.  blood  in  v«4ns,or 
fn«roforci»-tf  Images):— 9. 
I.  rtng'nnte.  he  still:  have  no 
course ;  become  sluggish. 

Staid,  (stad)  jyrrt.  and  pp.  of 
f€att:~a.  bteady  ;  grave:— 
n.f€aifhi£M,  regularity,  ke. 

Stain,  (st&n)  r.  f.  to  discolor  ; 
spot :  dye ;  Mtlly  the  char 
acter :— n.  a  blot ;  disgrtKrc: 
—ns.  stain 'er,a  dyer;  stain'- 
ing,  a  tinting.ftc.^  a.  5f(tiV- 
iess,  spotless :  innocent. 

Stair.  (»-tar)  n.  a  step  for  as- 
cending ',—n.  stair'case. 

Stake.  rstak)}t.  pointed  stick; 
post  ?  witeer :  martyrdom  : 
— 9.  t.  tonaaard;  measure. 

Stalactitcfsta-lak'ttt)  a.  a  cal- 
careous deposit  from  water. 


hanging  in  caverns  like 
icicle;',  called  iHvUiifmftc,  i  t 
it  fonuH  fiuors:  «». atulncrtc 

Stale,  ttitkl)  a,  tuiuted  ;  old  ; 
vapid  :  trite; — m,  stale'nesa. 

Stalk.  <stulk;  N.  the  btrw  of  a 
plant,! ruit.eu:.:  t-.i.tot>trut; 
a.  or  a.  Uulk'mg,  a  striding 

Stall,  (stawl)  M.  a  plucc  for 
beasts  :  tabic  in  a  market; 
— r.  <.  to  stable  cattle  ;-^a, 
stall-red,  aotgraziiig. 

Stallion,  (btaryun)M  a  horse 
kept  for  iMureH  or  stock. 

Stalwart,  (^tua'l'wert)  u.  tail ; 
brave  ;  tenacious  :— <«.  an 
uncora promising  partisan. 

Stamen,  (  sta'iueu  )  m.  \pL 
ata'mensj  male  oigajis  te 
the  fmctificatioa  of  plants; 
~-pL  ttHUi'tua,  tone  or  vig- 
or of  mind,  or  of  the  an- 
iiuid  system :  the  princi- 
pal strength  of  anything ; 
a.sfam7nole,a«mate|>lant8  . 

Stammer,  (stam'er)  v.  i.  to 
hesitate  in  speakiagt— <i.  or 
N.  ttarn'meruif,  stuttorhig. 

Stamp,  (stamp)  r  t.  to  striae 
downward  with  tlie  foot; 
to  uark ;  imprint;  coin  : 
form;  fix  deeply  :— m.  in< 
■tniment  for  making  iih- 
pressious  or  cutting  materi- 
als into  a  certain  vhape ; 
east ;  form  ;  character  t  le- 
gal mark;  u  ora.stamp'ing. 

Saunpede,  (^tum-yid)  a.  « 
sudden  fright  of^ animals. 

Stanch,  (st&nsh)  r.(.  tnstop. 
as  a  flowing  of  Mond  — «. 
tnn  ;  sound  ;  otvnstant ; 
strong:— <i.  stanchtess:  art. 
stanch  1y  i—n.  statich'ness. 

Stanchion.  (stun'!>hun)  n.  a 
prop;  post ;  eroct  Kupport. 

Stand,  (stand)  v.  i.  to  i»e  on 
the  feet;  be  stationary;  re- 
ttiain  or  become  erect  i  oc- 
cupy a  certain  latsition ; 
atop  !  Veep  one's  ground  j 
be  fixed  or  firm;  persist; 
insist ;  endure :  run  for 
offlce  :  hold  n  course  nt  sea, 
ftc;  to  continue  valid  ;  be 
stalwart  in  one's  eonvic- 
tioiis;  make  delay;  be  wnth 
respect  to  any  particular:  if. 
I.  withstand  :  await:  abide; 
suffer ;-- a.  a  stall  or  table 
for  trafBe.  *c.:  a  stop:  per- 
plexity ;  embarrassment  t 
arms:  resistance;  a  plat- 
fomt  for  speokera  or  spM- 
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Pereza  Have  do  ^brewu— Sbth 

i$  th?  kiey  tp  poverty, 
i^cso  por  uno,  preso  por  dento. 
In  for  a  penny,  in  lor  a  pound. 


Pietas  f  undamentuni  est  omnium 
virtutum.' — The  dutifulness  of 
children  is  the  foundation  of 
aU  virjtues. — Cicero. 
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tatoni  »t  n  fair,  race,  Ac— 
Stamtoffaitu't.  to  r««i6t:  -by, 
to  kiipuort  ;  -J'aM,  to  be  un- 
moved  i  'J'ot\  to  run  for  of- 
fice :  tU  u  stamJ'»till.  non- 
pi  iiB-sed;  without  work. 

Standard.  (eUud'ard)  m.  en- 
sijcn  Itornv  in  hattlet  a  flag; 
tliat  which  is  of  undoubted 
authority  :  a  rule  or  model; 
a  tCHtof  other  thingK  of  the 
same  kind  ;  settivd  rate  ; 
fixed  value  ;  a  lan;e-){row- 
in^  fruit  true,  not  a  dwarf  ; 
ft.  lepil :  utiual ;  a  .ittaud'iug, 
settled  ;  lostinc;  ctugnant, 
not  running  ;  llzed  :  erect, 
not  fallen  ;— m.  position  in 
Bocietv.m  one*»  prufetKion, 
or  in  Ictterb  ;  continuance; 
station  )  condition  ;  place. 

Stannery.  (stan'ner-i)  a.,  n. 
a  tin  mine ;— a.  Ktan'nic. 

Stanza,  (iitan'za>n.  verKca. 

Staple,  ^at&  pi)  »•  loop  of  iron ; 
principal  pi-oductionn  of  a 
countiy;  main  element} 
thread  of  textile  fabrics; 
raw  materials ;  —  a.  estub- 
luhcd  :  principal :  settled. 

Star,  (star)  a.  any  luminous 
nocturnal  heavenly  body, 
other  tl\an  tlie  moon :  strict- 
ly speaking,  9.  fixed  star;  an 
ornament ;  asterisk  (*) ;  a 
brilliant  person  t—v.  t,  to 
mark  with  •  *t  nrtjaMmtrtd, 
atndded  with  *t»»ii»:  lanrr'y^ 
lilce  the  stellar  heavens ; 
fffir'/tJtv, bright:  illustriouK; 
atca'lem^  dark  ;— n.  starKi- 
neas;— tM.  star'-gazer.an  as- 
tronomer, etc.:  ftttr'lhta,  a 
singin;r  bird  t  bridse  pile. 

SUrhoard.  (star'bdrd)  n.  the 
right  hand  side  of  a  ship. 

Starch,  (starch)  n.  flour  to 
stiffen  cloth t— a.  nncise:— 
t*.  t.  aalurate  with  starch<r 
water  \r-ad.  stm'ch'edly  ;— 
n.  Mtarch'etlneu,  formality. 

Stare,  (^t&r)  v.  t.  to  look  with 
eyes  wide  open  ;  n.  agaze: 
a.«/aV/H0,wideopen  (eyes) 

Stark,  (stark)  a.  grots  s  stiff; 
strong^-- atf.(-'ly)  wholly. 

Start,  (sbirt)  v.  i.  ort.  to  movt 
suddenly  ;  to  begin  ;— a.  a 
sudden  motion ;  theontset. 

Staiile.  (start'l)  v.  t.  to  alarm 
suddenly:  a.  startling,  ex- 
citing :  ttar'thd,  shocked. 

f  tarve,  (st&rv)  w.  •.  to  perish 

;  With  Hunger  ;—v.  U  ta  d©- 


ptive  of  ncc»'S»ary  food  or 
mental  nliuient ;— /i*.  j^tar- 
va'tion,  hunger :  depriva- 
tion t  starve'ling.  a  lean, 
M-eak.  pale,unfca  animal  or 
plant:— a.  thin  :  hungry. 

State,  (stat)  >i  condition ;  bit- 
uation  ;  circumhbmces  of 
nature  or  fortune;  crisis; 
the  community;  civil  i»ow- 
er;  one  of  the  geogi-apiiical 
or  political  divisions  of  the 
U.  States  ;  general  govern- 
ment ;  matters  of  admin- 
istration ;  polity  ;  quality  ; 
pomp;  dignity;— a.  public; 
ceremonial ;  grand  :— r.  /. 
to  net  lorth  ;  narrate  :  rep- 
resent ;  express  orally  or 
in  witting  ;— a.  stut'ed,  es- 
tablished ;  regular ;  ap- 
pointed i—ad.  stat'edly  ;~ 
n$.  state'nient,  account  of 
particulars  ;  a  declaration  : 
Btate-jHtjter,  official  docu- 
ment ;  9tate.<maa,  a  politi- 
cian skilled  in  covern- 
nient :  states' manthip^  art 
or  skill  in  legislation,  etc. 

Stately,  (Ht&t'Ii)  ri.  august; 
grand  i—ad.  majesticstlly ; 
— n.  state'Iiness,  grandeur. 

Stati&i.  (stat'iks)  n.  pi.  the 
science  of  bodies  at  rest  :— 
a.  stat'ic,  resting  in  equilib- 
rium ;  pert  to  weight,  etc. 

Station,  (sta'shun)  h.  situa- 
tion; office:  rank:  state  of 
rest ;  employment  :  posi- 
tion ;  character ;  railroad 
depot ;  police  office  ;— i?.  U 
to  fix  in  a  certain  place. 

Stationary.  (8ta'shun-er-i;|  a. 
fixed:  still  :  notimpu>ving 

Stationery.  (sti'shuii-eT-i)  w. 
paper,  ink,  blank  iMHiks.&c 

Statistics,  (sta-tis'tiks;  n.  a 
numerical  statement  of  the 
several  elements  of  the 
strength,  population,  reve- 
nnes,  productions,  and  the 
eivil  condition  of  a  coun- 
try ;  any  reliable  collection 
oi  facts  ;— a.  sta'tiKticol, 
tabular,  ftc:  n.  statistic'ian. 

Statue,  (stat'u)  n.  solid  im- 


age of  any  person  or  being; 
—ni.  ftarwfjf,  representa- 
fions  of    life  in    inarble. 


bronze,  he.  :  a  sculptor  ; 
Mtatiteite!',  a  small  statue  :— 
a.  Mtatmej^tie;  nuilestic.  &c. 
Stature.  (stat'Qr)  a.  neight  ;— 
«|.  Mtat'Mfed,  grown  full  size 


Stfitns,  (fita'tus)  H.  condition. 

S:atuto.(stj!t'ut)  n.  legislative 
inawtiiient  ;—<i.  stat'utory. 
thlabii-'hed  by  law  ;  titat- 
Mtuhlc.  cvnfornmbie  to  law; 
n.  xtatiiti'-iiouk;  body  of  law 

Stuvci  (hi&v)  u.  a  thin  t>oard 
for  casks  ;  a  stanza  ;— r.  t. 
to  break  or  burst;  to  delay. 

Stay,  (hti)  V.  i.  to  remain  in 
fl  place  or  state:  wait;  stop; 
dwell;  trust;— I'. t.  restrain; 
stop  ;— n.  continuance  ;  a 
stop: prop;— a  ktaycd',  fix- 
ed: ^^aj/iw  jr.  persevering.— 
Stdi/  the  slomaeh,  lunch 
before  meals  ;  to  uppcasc 
desire  ;—t)t.  atays,  a  Dodica 

Stead,  (s  ed)  ii.  place  ;  room. 

Steadfast,  (sted'fast)  n.  true  ; 
firm:  rei'olute ;— <w/. stead'- 
fa^tly  ;— n.  rtead'fa^tness. 

Steady,  (sted'i) «.  firm  :  uni- 
form r  regular :  sober  ;  at- 
tentive; not  fickle:— r.  /.  tQ 
keep  firm  :—itd.  steod'ily, 
persistently;  without  shak- 
ing ;— n.  steadiness. 

Steak,  (stftk)  h.  slice  of  beef. 

Steal,  (st£l)  V.  t.  or  t*.  to  take 
by  theft,  or  secretly  ;  win 
by  clandestine  means,  or 
gr:idually;  pass  silently  or 
ui I  perceived  ;— «.  a  Paxty 
grab;  peculation  in  office ; 
~n.  Ftealth,  ft  secret  act, 
whether  good  or  bad  »— a. 
stealth'y,  insidious  t  sly. 

Steam,  (st€m)  n.  vapor  of 
boiling  water.  Ac  ;  energy 
in  general  ;— v.  i.  or  t.Xo 
smoke  ;  perspire  ;  evopor- 
ate  :  expose  to  or  cook  by 
steam  ;  —  n.  stcam'er,  4 
steam-vessel;  apparatus  for 
cooking ;— a.  steam'ing. 


Steamboat,  -'8hin.(stem'8hip) 
n.  vessel  propelled  by  steam 

Steam-cngme,  (stcm'en-jin) 
n.  apparatus  for  the  pro- 
duction and  direction  of 
steam  ;  a  locomotive. 

Stearine.  (ste'a-rin)  m.  fatty 

£rinciple  of  the  pits   and 
\U:—a.  ste.ir'ic  (acid);—*. 
fte'atite,  a  soap-stone. 
Steed,  (stid)  n.  a  fine  hors«. 
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Prosperum  ac  felix  scelus  Virtus 
vocatur,— ^Successful  crime  is 
called  a  virtue. — ^Seneca. 

Prius  quam  indpiam  consulto  et, 


abi-  consulueris  mature  faeto 
opus  est. — ^Advise  well  before 
you  begin;  and  when  you  hare 
decided,  act  promptly. — Sau 
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Steel.  (Ht«l)  H.  carburcttcd 
iron  :  u  kntfe  sharpener  : 
extreme  liaruiiess  :— n.  of 
•teel;— r.  /.  to  givenn  e<lj»e; 
harden:  inakenbdurHte  ?  m. 
Btcel'iii};:— <i.  ttft-eletr,  hard- 
ened, i»liyi.ically  or  nioml- 
ly ;<••'«•/ V.  Iwird:  iiiifeehiiE 

Steelyard.  (>tervard J  n.  bul- 
Miice.  In  whieli  the  weight 
ih  moved  nloii;;  an  iron  rod. 

Steep,  (htep)  <i.  riKing  or 
.denoendin;:  abnintly:  Mop- 
intf;— «.  R  n'amihquid.Jkc; 
a  preci]>ice  :  a  lii;rh  place : 
r.  f.  to  s«ouk  :  to  imbue; «(/. 
ptoep'ly :—«.  Hteep'nesii. 

Steeple,  (s-tep'l)  ».  a  tower. 

Steer,  (bter)  u.  a  yuunis  <»x  j— 
r.  t.  or  ».  to  direct  :  puide. 

Stceragi*.  (st^r'aj)  m.  a  calnn. 

Stcgnn'ogriijiliy,  {ste?-a-ndi{'- 
m-ti)  u.  fiphcr-wnting. 

6te;;nosiii.(«tes-no'sis) «.  con- 
^tiiiation  ;— u.  tite^rnot'ic. 

Stellar.  (s.tel'ar)  a.  Kturry  ;~ 
a</J».  jsteirate.  pointed  ;  ra- 
dnited  ;  xtcH'uhr.  uteU- 
ulate.  (tfof.)  like  little  sUin*. 

Stem,  (i«ten1)  ».  iniuu  liodyof 
a  tree  or  plant  :  stalk ;  lit- 
tle hrancii  fiupportni'jr  the 
flower  or  frnit  ?  mouth- 
piece of  a  pipe,  &c  :  cur\'cd 
{jiece  of  timber  nt  the  prow 
o  whirh  thcMdesof  a  »hip 
are  united  :  racei  lamily  : 
projfeiiy  ;  «ttock  i—r.  t.  to 
strip,  m  fruit  from  the 
stem  :  to  oppose,  or  breast, 
as  the  tide;  to  check  :  stop. 

Stench,  (^teii^h)  n.  had  xmell. 

Steiinl.  (^len't-fl)  n.  a  plute  of 
metal  or  nnjier  pattern  for 
coioriiiir  niruresor  iettertf  ; 
—r.  f.  to  puiiit  by  thin  pro- 
cess :—<i.  or  H.  Kten'cilliii^. 

Su-iioc  raph  v,(riten-o-^ra-H )  li. 
tihortliaiid  writm;;:»tenoff- 
raphcr.  writer  by  i<i'4i)«. 

Stentonnn.  (^ten-tO'ri-an)  a. 
verj-  loud,  powerful  voice. 

Step,  (rtt-p)  r.  t.  to  move  the 
feet  ;  to  Ko  :  walk  :  move 
irmvely  or  renolutely  ;— ». 
a  pace:  advance:  aait;  de- 
pree  ;  smnll  lenjirth  :  pesb- 
iifte  :  a  Mair  t  round  of  a 
liiddcrt  foot  print :  action  i 
instance  of  conduct;  men- 
tal or  moral  projicresK  ;— »«. 
ftifft'/>inff.<io»r,  a  ineanfi  or 
way  to  a  ci>itai|i  end;  »fe/A 
chiitf,    Btep'-jaiher,    $tep- 


molhrr,  kc,  relation*  by 
virtue  of  second  Uiarriogcs 

Steppe.  (»tej))  m.  a  sort  'of 
pnune  in  Europe  and  A^ia. 

Stercoracemw,  (!.ler'k6-ra'- 
shuK)  (I.  pert.  to.  like  dun^: 
— M.  ^tercora■rium.  privy. 

Stereoirmphy.  (ster-eoff'ra-fl) 
M  the  pernpeetivc  of  »oIkI 
bodieit  ;— «.  htf  reojrraph'ic, 
delineated  on  a  plane:  fffi-'- 
eometrii,  measuring  solids. 

Steieosc«ipe.(i«te'io-o-sk6p)  n. 
an  optical  phot,  uixtrument 
which  iiniteH  in  one  view 
two  pictures  of  the  same 
ohjett,  jr'vinyit  <rcf/»///and 
a.'o/ff/outhne. niiin  n-'ture. 

Stereotype,  (sler're-o-tip)  n. 
fixed,  inunovahle  type*  :— 
a.  done  on  fixed  types:— i*. 
/.  to  c:i«t  *olid  plnteft ;— a. 
rtei-'mti/ffffl.  fixeil  j  con- 
ventional, as  wordf.  kc. 

Sterile,  (ster'tl)  «.  barren  t 
uiiiruitful  :-».  feterillty. 

Sterling,  (ster'lin?)  n.  tns?- 
huh  money  :— rr.  •rennme. 

Stern,  (stem)  h.  hind  part  of 
a  ship,  &c.  :— «.  >evere  m 
look  ;  haitth  :  neid  ;— or/, 
utem'iy:—!!.  rtern'nesn. 

Sternutatory,  (s^ter-n n'ta-t*r- 
1)  a.  or  n.  provocative  of 
fiueezin^ :  n.  stemuta'tion. 

Stertorous.  (  stcr'tO'ius )  o. 
breathin?  hard ;  snonn;;. 

Stethoscope.  (.«teth'o-skop)». 
the  tube  used  m  ausculta- 
tion or  chest-tioundin);. 

Stevedore,  (ste've-<IOr)  it.  one 
who  unloads  venseW.  Ac. 

Stew,  (stu)  r.  t.  to  seethe ;  to 
boil :  n.  meat»tewed:  bath. 
— /n  ff  stem,  in  perplexity. 

Stewar<l.(sta'ard)  n.  supenn- 
teiident :  a  ship's  cook:  di- 
rector of  a  public  dinner, 
etc.  ;  a  minister  of  Christ. 

Stick,  (stik)  n.  a  piece  of 
wood  t  metal  box  in  which 

Knnters  set  type  ;— r.  t:  to 
x:  stop;  stab:  thrust  in  or 
out ;— r.  t.  adhere:  remain; 
rest  painfully  on  the  mind; 
hesitate;  be  puxxled:  be 
constant  or  faithful  to ;  be 
troublcMimc,  as  one  who 
stays  too  long  x—a.  fticfu, 
VISCOUS  t  —  »«.  rticffiiieitg, 
tenacity  ;  ttttck^mn.  udher* 
ence;  uttcktng-pfaer,  the 
point  where  one  doe*  not 
v«ciIlBte.-6*ftci'  of.hetitate. 


Stickle,  (stiki)  r.  i.  to  con- 
tend :  to  be  unscrupulous 
in  iiieasnres.fcc..*— M.5f/cA.'^« 
Itr.  a  tenacious  person. 

Stiff,  (stif)  a.  unbending; 
stubborn:  constrained;  not 
written  with  ease: aif toted: 
formal ;  rizid  in  opinions ; 
—r.  I.  nlijff  fit.  make  iiiitcx- 
iblc  or  torpid :— »*.  i.  be- 
come iinpliant,  hard  or  res- 
olute '.—-a.  or  w.  shff  'etung, 
a  starch:  rtrf.  fttjf'lfi.  proud- 
ly ;— w.  sfi^''Mein,  teiK^ion  ; 
stnbl)oninef:s  ;  —  n.  uliff"- 
urvlftf.  contumiciuux. 

Stitle.  (^ti'fi;  r.f.  to suppres*  ; 
to  choke  ;  to  stop  :— »i.  first 
joint  above  a  horde's  thish. 

Sti^ina,  (stig'ma)  n.  a  brand ; 
mark  ot  infamy  i  in  hot., 
top  of  the  pistil:— r.^  stij?*- 
mutire.mark  with  infamy; 
CT.  stigmntic.  branded  :— m. 
stia'ntala.  insccT  air-vents. 

Stile,  (stil)  N.  act  of  steps  over 


Still,  (stil)  r.  t.  to  silence  , 
calm  J  quiet ;  a.  .-ilcnt:  mo- 
tiouless;  calm  :  gentle ;  </«/. 
to  this  time ;  nevertheless  t 
ever:  h.  alembic:  distillery : 
reiiose:r{.still'v.«iuiet.calm; 
er<f.  silentlv  ;— «.  still'nesM  ; 
— fi.  'titt-fioru.  dead  m  the 
birth;  ».  uttlf-ltje,  a  picture 
of  objects  that  hare  only 
vegetable  or  mineral  hfe. 

Stilts,  (stilts)  n.  />/.  two  sticks 
with  foot  rest>»  for  walking: 
awkward  manner*  or  style 
of  speech;  n.  Mtlfed,  k»f  ty. 

Sthmilant.  ( stun  ilk-bint )  a. 
tendin:;  to  excite  action  ;— 
H.  a  stimuliw  ;  medicine  ;  o 
beverajse  that  Intoxicates, 
tic.:  —  wljn.  stimulating, 
stim'ulative.  encourapng ; 
strengthening; ;— r.  t,  stinl- 
iihite,  excite  to  action  ;  in- 
cite; r.  t.  act  as  an  excitant; 
ns.  stimitla'tioii.  Incirased 
actioni  an  encourajnfnient; 
Btiin'nlus,  excitement;  ex- 
citing cause; ».  stiiii'ulator. 

Sting,  (stinp)  V.  t.  to  caitise. 
acute  pain  ;  pierce  i  xoiid  t 
V.  i.  wound;— n.  an  insect*! 
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Paucorum  improbitas  universis 
calamitas. — The  wickedness  of 
a  few  is  the  calamity  of  alL — S. 

Past,  and  to  come,  seem  best; 


things  present,  worst.— {Hen»f 
ry  IV.)--Shakespeare. 
Par   nobile    fratruro. — A  noble 
pair  of  brothers.— Horace. 
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or  «n{ike*«  fanjtii  or  bitei 
A  nettle  (  point  of  nn  epi- 
gi-anior  Mircarni  t  punzo  (if 

'  c<in!>c»ence :— rr.  Mini;  in;;. 
piiuKcnt :  Ktin];1e<w.  hunit- 
leiw:  M.  Miiiyer.knen  reply. 

8tiii};y,  (>tii»'ji;  «.  nu»erlj- » 
mwrardly :— «.  ►tm'iiineiw. 

Stink.Cf  titi^k)  K.  nn  oftenKjve 
MiictI:— >'.  r.  einit  bnil  o«lur< 
hnvf  n  liad  i-epiit»tion. 

Stmt,  (sttuo  w.  fixed  t«Kk  t 
Innit;— »♦  /.allot:  iM.deny. 

8ti|>end.  (i>trpeud)  n.  w:i):e>i . 
Mliiry  :— M.,  «.i^ti|>endJary 

Stipple,  (stippl)  V.I  toen- 
^t-nve  by  nivan"  of  <lot». 

Stipulate.  (>tip'u-l*t»  v.  i.  to 
contmct  :  ni«ke  term*:— «. 
utip'ulntcd.  agreed  on  :— »i. 
utipula'ttnn,  n  ronditton. 

Stipule,  (fttip'ul)  n.  leaflet. 

Stir,  (hter)  r.  t.  to  quicken  : 
move  }  create  intere».t ;— r. 
t.  dra«-  notire:  nsc  earlv  ; 
M.  public  ferment:  bustle: 
— «.  fttrf'iua,  bu!*y  s  cxcit- 
infttn.  «/i/*r'f  r-M/»,inRti5:it(ir 

Stirrup,  (atir'up)  n  iron  »tep 
^  la  hanging 

ffa^%  from  a 

b^hB  horse's  sad- 

GEB[^K  die  for  the 
^V^ma^^     nderVfoot. 

Stitch,  (rtlch')  r.  t  to  sew  or 
unite:— M.  a  Mncle  nai^«  of 
a  noedie  :  acute  pain  ;— m. 
ghtch'iiin.  needle-work. 

Stithy,  (lititli  I)  It.  an  anvil. 

Stiver.  (»-trver)  n.  Dutch  cent 

Stock,  (ktok)  H.  :<ttftii  or  niot 
of  a  tree.  phut.  race,  fain* 
ily.  &c.;  cuDital  :  zoo<l'>  ni 
a  store :  M:np  :  cattle  :  a 
cravat:— »•.  /.  to  repleuuh 
merchandise :— y>/  a  frame 
to  cuiiiiiie  the  leg»  of  va- 
grants :  tuubent  on  which 
hhipa are  built:  certirieuteN 
of  capital  or  debt  issued  by 
railroads,  hank>>.  miiie», 
lke.:-B<.  rtock -biYiker.  a 
•peculator  in  stocks,  ftc: 
$tucl''-rsrhauffe,  a  room 
Mr  here  .the  hoard  of  brokerif 
tronsact  buf.inet>st  ^ock'- 
/io/c/e#-,  owner  of  share*  in 
a  company :  !ituck''Jobbing. 
rpeculution  ii  »>tock».  *c.; 
-«.  »tock-»till.  motionlcHM. 

Stockade.  (stok'Ad)  m.  fence: 
line  of  ktakef^;  p.f.  fordfv. 

ftocktux.  (stok'ing)  n.  a  coV- 
ti»ng  for  the  foot  and  \eg. 

■U..    —t r. 


StoicaI,(Ktd'ik-al)  a.  unfeeW 
iniSi  cold  t  — N«.  i>to'ictsin. 
ius«iii<ihihty ;  j</o'*c,  one  in- 
ditlerent  to  pleasures  or 
pttini  (If/,  sto'icailu,  coldly. 

Stole.  (st6l>  M.  biicker  :  twig. 

Stole,  stolen.  («tOl'eii)  r.  ^, 
III*,  of  «/«»/;—«.  purloined. 

Stolid,  (stcd'id)  r(.  ftupid:— M. 
stolidity,  wiint  of  bensc. 

Stomach.  («ttim'»k>  m.  the 
oncan  of  digestion  :  appe> 
tile  :  inclination  :— r.  /.  to 
brook  or  endure  5  —  n. 
Momaeh'ic,  relating  to  di- 
jceslion  ;~M.  inviporator. 

Stoimitn,  (stO'nui-ta)  n.  nil. 
microscopic  oriiice»  in  tiie 
surface  of  leaves  or  plants. 

Stone.  (ston;ii.  hard  mass  of 
earthy  or  mineral  matter: 
Ciilciiluii  concretion  in  the 
kidneyn  or  bladder  :  a  tes- 
ticle :  a  tombstone  :  a  case 
which  in  some  fruits  con- 
taiiiMtheseed:affein:  hard- 
neM  :  torpor  i—a.  inatle  of 
or  like  stone  :— i*.  t.  to  jh-U 
with  stimea :  remove  fruit 
stones  ;  to  wall  up  i—ttdjM. 
jifoMf'-/«^iM(/,fci;;htless:x/<iMe'- 
i/ffitf,  (or  still)  litcle!>s  i 
mou  f/,  flinty  :  obdurate  ; 
ffoiiii-hcci'U'tK  cruel ;— «.« 
Btinie'-fi'iiit,  peaches,  cher- 
ries, Ac.  I  ntimf'-cuttfi:  a 
hewer  of  !^tonei<  i  nfuiie'*' 
ciiof  (or  throir),  distance 
the  hand  can  lliu:;  a  stoiiei 
fliHif  -nyii-e,  pottery  baked 
hard  and  slazed  :  siom'. 
Ne.'ct.  roushness  of  M)il  1 
hardiiesaof  mind:  s/ofi'iMO, 
a  peltin;;  t  preparation  of 
stone  fruits.— 7«#  teare  no 
iitiiit  itHtMrnfil.  to  spare  110 
exertions  to  succeed. 

Stood.  (fttood>  /Mv(.  of  ftond. 

Stool,  (stool)  M.  a  seat  with* 
out  a  buck :  shoot  from  the 
trunk  of  a  tree.  &c.  :  fecal 
evncuntions  :  —  n.  Mtoul 
piffr.un,  a  decoy:  one  who 
allures  or  acts  a»  a  blind. 

Stoop,  (stoop)  I',  u  to  Iwnd  1 
yield:  sink:  w.  round  back. 

Stop,  (stop)  i\  t.  to  check  mo- 
tion :  obstruct  :  suppress  : 
—I*,  t.  to  ceabe  action:  end} 
— N.  cessation  of  motion  1 
pause  :  a  point  in  writing  I 
— H<.  stopp'atfe,obstruction{ 
stop'ple.  I'er)  cork  :  pluK. 

Storax,  /at6'iake)  m.  »  resin. 


Stor^  (st6r/  n.  warehouse  t 
shop  :  place  to  buy  goods  t 
stock  accumulated:  plentv 
garnered  up:  a.  laid  up;y<l. 
niilitarj'  supplies  :— ('■  I  to 
keep  in  .stuck  :  furnish  :— 
n».  f to' rage,  chai;;c  for.  or 
set  of.  ktoi-in^:  ^wr'ttow^e. 
a  wareb«»use  or  repository 

Storied.  (slO'rid)  <i.  related 
in  history  :  having  storifs. 

Storm,  (stoi-m;  m.  a  violent 
wind:  tempest;  asMiiit: 
tumult  1  attiiction  :  vehe. 
menee  :— r.  /.  to  assault  :— 
r. ».  to  ram  or  snow  violent- 
ly: rage:  fume: «  stormy, 
boisterous :  passionate;- N. 
ftui'iii-tcnulow,  outer  one.  ^ 

Slorv,  (st6  ri)  u.  history  1  a 
tafe  :  floor  :  set  of  rooms  : 
euphemiMii  for  a  lie  :  lib. 

S:t>up.(sti>p)  H.  flutron:  b.ikin. 

Stout,  (stout)  n.  sti-ong:  reso- 
lute :  robust:-  ml.  stout'ly, 
boldly:—",  stoutness,  size. 

Stove,  (atOv)  11.  furnace  or 
cylinder  lor 
a  tire  :-i-.  /. 
ff.    broken  \ 
burst  in. 

Stow.  (stO)  r.  f. 
lay  up;  pack 
awaysnuclyt 
N.  stow  age. 

Strabismus. 
(stra-bi/.'nis) 
w.  a  distortion  of  vu>ion. 

Straddle,  (strad  1)  «■.  1.  part 
the  U'g* :— »•.  /.  sit  a9tride:>- 
M.  wide  stretch  of  the  lcp» 

Stra;;ulc,  (stnw'l  )i'.  1.  w.nnder. 
aside  :  ramble.:  rove  :— m 
straggler,  one  who  quits 
the  way  :  an  outlier  :~'i. 
stragg'hng  dispersed,  etc. 

Straight,  (sti&t)  n  direct . 
forward  in  a  n'.rht  hue : 
horixontal  :  upruht  :— a//, 
straight'ly  :  -•  «.  sfnnght'- 
ness,  directneM-:  levtitudei 
—  p.  /.  mitm/lit'*H,  set  n»:hti 
adjust  :  —  nih't.  *ti'aiqht' 
/orirai'il,  holiest  :  direct : 
tttrniftlil  H-iiK,  now  :  quick  j 
— n.  straightfor'wardiies*. 

Strain,  (stran)  i*.  /.  to  stretch  t 
exert:  overtask:  HIter:— w, 
a  sprain:  loice:  song,  style 
of  speech:  chamcter;  racei 
— M.  ftiriiH'rr,  a  sieve:  oflfM. 
Ktrahi  iiig.  laboriug  ;  retch- 
ing :  rti'iioifd',  stretched  1 
•xaggerated :  filtered. 
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Tarva  saepe  sdntina  eontem^ 
magniim  exdtavit  incendium. 

A  spark  ileglected  has  often  raised 
a  conflagration. — Q.  C.  RuFUS. 


Propriutn  htimanf  ingentt  est; 
odisse  quem  Igesens. — It  is  hu« 
man  nature  to  hate  those 
whom  we  have  hljured. — TaC; 
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Strait,  (Btrit)  a.  Barrow  ; 
•tnct ;  close  :— «.  a  narrow 
poM  :  a  difficulty  i—v.  t. 
Btmircn,  to  inipovensh  t 
cramp:  dtstrcMs— a</.i>traif  • 
ly,  ninctJy  •■— n.  stnut'iieMt 
—n.  firait-lacrti,  rijnd  in 
opinions  J— ».  fttxtit-JocM, 
b.  inennK  of  reMmiiit 

Stmmmeoua.  <i4ri  inin'e-tta) 
n.  in  6o^,  rtmw-colored. 

Stranioniiini,(,stra-n)d'iiMini) 
fi.  rxtract  ot  tliorn-appie. 

Strand.  Utraiul)  n.  ehore  or 
lieacht  twist  of  a  roiw  i— w. 
t.  to  wreck  on  nhallowa. 

Stron;;e.  (fttrinj)  a  wonder 
fult  foreit;n:  una»uah  un- 
known: new:  remote:— «Nf. 
•urpnatng  \—fifi.  rtran^'- 
ly !— M».  Ktran;;e  neM.  cold- 
newt  :  wnnt  of  intimacy  t 
nTic«»nthne»»s :  vuitrnlanty « 
J|^•»fM*(;er. one  unknown:  a 
vmitor  :  one  M-ho  reject* 
uncongenial  nserciates.etc. 

Sti-nnirlc,  (xtranjtjii)  »".  t.  to 
choke  1  to  kuppresii  :— m. 
rtmngrnla'tinn.  suffocation  t 
a.  Ktrun'Kled.^tran  jrulated. 

Strnnuuiy.  (Mranjc'jrii-n)  m. 
m  nvy.,  retention  of  unne. 

Strap,  (strap)  ».  a  Ktnp  of 
leather.  Ac:  razor  ».trop  :— 
1-7.  to  bind:  clifl»<ti».e:  strop; 
—a.  t-tnp'ping,  h\g :  atronf(. 

Stratn;(ein.()'trat'n-iein)  it.  ar- 
tificc:  tnck  :  subtlety  t'-nH. 
Kti'at'cmK  science  of  war, 
kc- :  »ttatf'ft'>'f,nc\v\'erf:9n  ■ 
eiul  :— «.  Btrute^'ic :  —  art. 
strati'K'ically  t—tutratotie, 
mihtary:  warlike:  u.  Ktra- 
toe'ract/,  a  military  apr't. 

Stratum,  (sti-i'tum)  ii.  layer  i 
a  hon/ont«l  extension  of 
earth.  rq«rk.  Av.i  ;>/.Ktratii( 
— r.  /.  strii'ify.  to  ranjre  m 
flat  layers  t— ».  stratilica- 
tiou  :—n .  */i-<i7Mff,  flat  cloud. 

Straw.  (Straw)  n.  a  stalk  of 
firtLin  ;  anvthmg  proverbi* 
ally  wortnle»«i— »*.  t.  to 
thatch:  litter  with  straw  i  a. 
denotine  stalks :  <froir-cof> 
Of-ef/,  of  a  light  yellow  «—itt. 
Mituw'ltrrni,  a  well  known 
creepir  p  plantand  its  f  ruH. 
Man  of  it  row,  a  bcareerow  \ 
a  flctitioiis  person  %  one  of 
little  means  or  character. 

Stray,  (strft)  v.  i.  to  wander  t 
err :— a.  at  lanre  t  devioutt 
n.  lost  or  vagabond  animal. 


Streak.  (str«k)  n.  a  line  of 
color  1  a  ray :  a  flash,  as  of 
liyhtiuiHT :  —  f.  t.  to  vane, 
pate  in  hues  t  dapple  :— n. 
strmL-'y,  stnped.— -4  tfirak 
Qf'liKk,  a  turn  of  fortune. 

Stream,  ^strfm)  N.cunent  of 
wat*r,liquid,  air.  ga«,  light. 
*c.<  a  movm^r  mass  of 
people  I  a  nver  t— r.  i.  to 
flow  i~r.  t.  to  pour  forth  i 
a.  itfrenNriii^r.  continuous; 
N.  utitnm'rr.  a  fltjating;  flag. 

Street.  <ftr*t) ».  public  way. 

Strength,(^trenfrth)N.  power 
to  act :  force  t  spint  <  Hrni- 
nesH  t  support  t  potency  of 
liquors.  *c.:  nervous  dic- 
tion t— 1».  t.  ttrrngth'eR,  in- 
vicorate  j  flx  in  reuolirtion ; 
establish!— r.  i.  pun  vipor: 
— M«.  t^ttngih'entr.  a  health 
restorer :  a  spur  to  mental 
fortitude:  M.or  *».«/#v»n//A'- 
ettiHo.  act  of  invi^rntinie  ; 
a.  *trvuiilh'le»*,  impoient.— 
Oh  arniyth  of,  relvin?  on. 

Streniimijs.  (  streirn-u»  )  a 
enjrer:  i  e-t^utenrt  zenlonx: 
—a<t.  stren  u<»us>lj'.  vehein 
ently  :— h.  stren  iiousne>ft. 

Stresi>,  (Ktres)  h.  emphnsiai 
importance  :  conipulHion. 

Stritch.  (ftrechi  r.  t.  to  ex- 
tend; strain  :—»  extent? 
reach  t  effort:  exscgeration : 
— <i.  stretched',  prolonjfed : 
overdrawn,  as  the  tnitn  :— 
».  stretcher,  litter  :  frame. 

Strew.  (strft>  n  t  to  scatter. 

St)i:ite,  (stnat)^.  hned  with 
little  Chan  nclst  n.  pi.  i^xn  m. 

Stricken.  (»tnk'n)  a  struck. 

Strict,  (stnkt)  ti.  severe  \ 
clove :  n;nd  x—otl  stnct'lyj 
— M.  stnet'neas,  exactuess. 

Stricture.  (rtnlrtQr)  m.  con 
traction  inted.)  t  criticism. 

Stride,  (strld)  n.  a  long  stept 
— r.  t.  to  stretch  the  lefja 
over:— <i.  ttrnt'tat.  cratingt 
rfrxd'ulttm,  harsh  :  hiAsing. 

Strife,  (stnf )  n.  dtMCord  t  n- 
valry  i  confliet  t  quarrel ; — 
a.  ntrtteftil,  contentious. 

Strike,  (st'rtk)  r.  t.  to  lay  on  a 
blow  ( to  lowen  surrender  i 
tmprrsathe  inind.eye,  eart 
level  a  measure  of  gram  ; 
coin  t  mint :  print  t  con- 
clude a  ImrgQin  i  balance  a 
ledger,  fte.t— i*.  i.  collide  i 
be  wrecked  i  quit  work  for 
higher  wi^eai  souudi  aa  a 


bell  or  clock  ;  break  forth 
in  a  tune  j—m.  Joint  action 
of  refractory  haud»  to  se- 
cure an  advance  in  wagea, 
*c.:— ».  stnk'vrt— <i  atrik'- 
ing.  impressive:  forcible t 
exact  ;—<«/.  strik'ingly 

Stniig.  (stnnx)  «.  a  lender 
line:  a  seiies  of  things;  a 
chord  1— rt.  stnngy,  ropyi 
— r.  1.  to  tile  or  thi-ead  ;  put 
In  tune  ;  stiip  l>cans.— Tb 
hare  two  htnttgt  to  om'$ 
bow.  pursue  two  objects. 

StnnjfeDt.  (strinj  cni)  a  ur- 
gent i  severe  x  —  «t/.  strin  • 
gently:  u.ktnn  gency.  pres- 
sure in  the  money  market 

Stnp.  (ctnp)  V.  t.  to  divest  x 
plunder « peel:— «  a  »hredi 
— M.  *lrijyimg.  a  lad  :  >-/r»y> - 
ptngf,  lai>t  drops  of  milk 

Stniic.  (htnp)  ».  a  line  of  a 
diflerent  bhnde  fiom  the 
adjacent  pnrtft  i  mark  of  A 
liiMi  or  blow  :  piinn^nment; 
— r.  t.  to  variegate  i  to  heat. 

Strive,  (stnv)  r.  i.  to  labor 
linnl :  r-tnig-.fle  :  emulate 

Strobile,  ("tioh  tl  >  w.  {hot )  a 
multiple  fruit  with  a  head 
like  the  hop  or  pipe. 

Stroke,  (ctiuk)  m.  a  blow  ,  at- 
tnck  of  pnUy.  *c.:  a  da^h ; 
a  line  ;  sweep  of  «n  oar  or 
piston  :  a  n.a>terly  policy  : 
— r.  t.  tOMX>the ;  to  »-mooth 

Stroll.  (str6l)  r.  *.  to  n)ve  :  to 
ramble:  i-oam:  m  leisuiely 
walk.  a. Unfiling,  vncrenti 
— M.  stfrotltr,  a  vaimbond. 

Strong,  (strong)  o.  |iowerful: 
robuht ;  mlid  .  impetuous : 
forcible:  intoxicnting  j  for 
ttfied  ;  —  ml.  t^ioiigft/.  co- 
gently ;— n.  utinug^iM^  a 
Torti-ess  J  u.rtioiig-iunured, 
aa  a  masculine  woman. 

Strop,  (strop)  n.  a  razor  i»har 
pener :— i'.  /.  to  whet. 

Strophe.  (>>trof'^)  «.  first  of 
two  Stan  zas  .— «.  i-tropU'ie. 

Structure,  (otrukti'^n  ».  an 
Cfliflce  i  frame  %  oncanlza- 
tion;  make:  conKtitutton  of 
partM  -.—a.  htruc  tuitil. 

8trugsle.(iitrug'I;  v.  i.  to  con 
tend:  to  endeavor ;— n  vig- 
orous efforts :  airony  ;—••.. 
n.  tlruff'ghug,  laiionitg. 

Strom,  (  sttum  >  v.  t.  to  play 
badlv  or  noiMly  on  a  piano. 

Strut.Oitrut)  v.t.  to  walk  pom- 
pously:—tt.  a  proud  step. 
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VaxLch  temeritas  est  bono,  raultis 
mala — Rashness  brings  suc- 
cess to  few,  misfortune  to 
many. — PiLflBDRUs. 


Pnevalcnt  illicita. — Things  ficrt> 
bidden  have  a  secret  charm.  T. 

Quae  iimissa,  salTa.-^What  has 
been  lost  is  safe. 
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strychnine,  (Ktrik'nin)  n.  a 
poivonouN  alkaloid  (»uxy. 

Stub.  (»tub)  M.  short  stuntp; 
V.  t.  to  gru  b  up  bjr  the  roots; 
ft.  Btub'by,  Bhort  and  thick 

Sfiibble,  (■hib'h  «.  root-end*. 

StiiblK>rn,  (atuD'om)  a.  ob« 
Ftiiuite ;  flrm  ;  penisteutt— 
ad.  utub'bornly  ;— m.  stub- 
bornnchii.  inflexibility. 

Stucco.  («tuk'd)  n.  gypvum 
planter  for  decoi-ationit,etc. 

Stnck,  fiituk^;//.  of  stick-;— a. 
sfvri-itft,  Ktjff}  proud:  vain. 

Stua,  (stud)  n.  net  of  horses « 
etflllion  !  a  button  for  tha 
Bhirt:n  prop;— r.  (.  loudorn 
with  knobHor  starM;  n.iikud'- 
ding,  joists  for  buildincs. 

Study,  fstud'i) n.  mentalap. 
plication  ;  aet* p  attention  ; 
ifubiecti  of  thought,  as  a 
book,  a  science,  ihu'  fine 
arts,  etc.  i  a  .stiuiviit's  li- 
brary ;— r.  I.  to  consiiler  i 
muse:  endenvor  ;  to  apply 
the  mind  to  books  :—cutjt. 

{tp.  ttMii'ieil,  premeditated; 
earned;  conceiredordone 
bv  special  effort;  rttnliouB, 
diliKcnt;  t]iou;;htful ;  eru* 
dite  ; — fid.  $tu'dioitxly,  at* 
tentively  ;  — n.  stti'dious- 
ness-.— tui.  stu'dent,  scholar; 
pupil ;  bookish  man  ;  atW- 
dio,  artist's  study  or  room. 

Stuff,  (stuO  "•  Any  matter  ; 
furniture:  eloth  :  texture; 
essence;  a  tritline  thing  ; 
— r.  t.  to  fill  ;  to  oustnict  i 
crowd;  cm:n: — n.  stuffing. 

Stultify,   ().tid'ti-f>)  v.  t.  to 

f trove  to  be  inconsistent  or 
oollfth  :— N.  stultifica'tion. 

Stumble,  (stum'bi)  r.  t.  to 
trip  in  walking;  to  err;  fall 
into  crin>c  ;  chance  upon  ; 
— ri.  a  false  step  ;  a  blun- 
der ;— n.  Ktum'blmff-block.  a 
temptation;  cause  of  error. 

Stump,  (stumpy  n.  the  stub 
of  a  tree  which  has  been 
felled,  or  of  a  broken  pipe, 
an  amputated  leg.  &c.;  an 
electioneering  platform  j— 
V.  t.  jro  from  place  to  place 
makmg  pohtical  speeches ; 
to  limp.  like  a  one-legged 
man  ;— a.  x/wnp'y,  dumpy. 

Stun,  (stun)  r.  t.  to  make 
senseless  with  a  blow,  or 
ditzy  with  noise  ;  amaze  ; 
—a.  thoi'utug,  very  noisy  i 
astounding  ;— n.  gtun'ner. 


Stunt,  (stunt)  v.  t.  to  dwarf  ; 
—a.  MtHHt'ta,  little;  starved 

Stupefy,  (stu'pe-fi)  v.  t.  to 
deaden  the  senses  ;  blunt 
the  facultiesi  confound  the 
mind  ;  —  m.  rtvnt^ac'Uun^ 
insensibility;  dullness;  tor- 
por; gtH'por,  su»pen8ion  or 
tUniinution  of  sensibility ; 
astonishment ;  moral  tor- 
por; stvptd'Hy,  ttu'pidtie$», 
sluggishness  or  awkward- 
ncbs;  mental  imbecility  ;— 
a.  ftu'pid,  foolit-h  ;  dull ; 
unskillful:— at/,  ttupiti'lv : 
— <i.  Mu)>^'atr'ih<e^  narcotk; 
oppressive  to  the  senses, 
or  mind  ^-k.  an  opiate. 

Stupendous,  (stu-p«n'dus)a. 
vast;  wonderful;— at/. «tu- 
pen'doBsly,  amazingly  :— 
n.stupen'dousness,  extent. 

Sturdy.  (stuKdi)  a.  stout  ; 
haruy:  strong;  resolute;  ad. 
stur'dily  ;— «.  stur'diness. 

Stutter,  (stnt'er)  v.  i.  tt>stam- 
mer  ;— ».  halt  in  s|>ecch  ;— 
a.  stuttering,  hesitating. 

Sty,  (sti)  N.  a  pen  for  swine  ; 
a  tumor  on  tlie  eye-lid. 

Stygiuu,  (stij  i-un)  a.  in  mtfth. 
inJernal ;  dark  t  blnck;— n. 
Sttfx,  a  river  in  UelL 

Style,  (stll)  n.  phraseology  ; 
choice  of  wonds  ;  diction  ; 
nviuner  ;  fonn  ;  fashion  : 
title;  pin  of  a  dial  ;  fila- 
ment of  a  pistil  ;—v.  I.  to 
nauK*;  designate;— «.  styl'- 
ish,  fashionable  :  showy  ; 
su|>erior:— ck/.  styl'ishly  ;— 
a.  btyrisliness ;— «.  $tp'Hte, 
m  cute,  times,  a  religious 
enthusiast  who  took  np  his 
alx>de  on  the  top  of  a  pillar. 

Stylobato,  (strto-bit)  m.  a 
pedestal  for  columns. 

Stylography.  (sli'k)g-r«-A)  n. 
art  of  tracing  lines  with  a 
point  on  carrts  or  tablets^— 
a.  ftylvgraphic,  as  a  foun- 
tain pen  or  point  for  writ- 
ing;—a<^  Kti^htte^  ftiflar, 
ttirloul,  resembling  a  pen  ; 
pointed:  n.  stiflw,  a  point 

Styptic,  (stip'tik)  a.  or  n. 
astringent,  as  a  substance 
which  stops  bleeding. 

Suaston.  (sw&'zhun>  i».  per- 
suasion ;  advice  ;— a.  suo'- 
srt-e,  enticing!  nutee^  agree- 
able; bland  ;—€K<.  sna^sive- 
ly.  suftveiy  i— a.  suav'tfy, 
pleasantaesa  t  urbanity. 


Sub,  (sub)  a  prefix  signify- 
ing vuutr,  below,  an  in- 
ferior deyree  or  $omewhnl ; 
—n.  a  subordinate  printer, 
editor,  *c. :— a.  subal'tem. 
infertor,  not  principal  ;— n. 
a  subordinate  officer  :— a. 
tiA  alter" nate,  succeeding 
each  other:— n.  AniUenut'- 
fion,  suc«es6iiin  by  turns  :- 
a:  or  n.  $ub'uc'td,  moder- 
ately sour  i-^ttdjg.  s'.ibr'uc'' 
rift,  somewhat .  pungent  ; 
suA'ne'rifi/, beneath  tliesky: 
mbtiUimtotta,  under  water  ; 
mibetntdoi,  (n»o(.)  beneath 
the  tail  ;  mhcuta'titotui,  im- 
mediately under  the  skin  ; 
$Mbjii'cent,  lying  under  or 
tower:  mA'iwHfiry.  terrestd- 
al:  «iift'»««n«e',  under  or  in 
the  sea,  as  a  cable,  etc,  etc. 

Sul>diviston,(sub-(li-vizh'un) 
It.  a  part  of  a  division  :—»?. 
t.  sub'divide,  to  part  agtiin. 

Subdue,  (»ub-dn')  r.  t.  over- 
come ;  conquer ;  soften  ;— 
nt.  subdu'nl.  »ul)du'cr. 

Subject,  (sub'jekt)  a.  tribu- 
tary ;  under  authority  ;  li- 
able;—a.  one  of  the  peoples 
a  matter  in  discussion :  that 
on  which  any  iipenition, 
either  mentnl  or  mutcriaU 
is  performed,  as  a  hod>%  a 
ttieme.  a  study,  etc.  ;  that 
in  which  anything  inheres 
orcxi>>ts;  human  beings,  as 
the   slaves  of    tluMr  own 

Sasstons.  or  the  subjects  of 
ivine  wrath  or  grace  ;  in 
iofftr  or  gram.,  timt  i^irt  of 


a  proposition  concerning 
which  anything  is  nffimied 
or  denieil;— V.  i.  »itt\ferf.  to 


exnose  ;  to  place  ;  rediu-e ; 
suSdue:  ennse  to  undergo; 
M.  ftif^e'tion,  self  control : 
slavery; — a.  gHhhc'tire,  de- 
rived from  one>  own  con- 
Bctousness;  existing  in  the 
mind^-tfrf.  nAJetflirelff  .•— 
»*.  tuhjcc'ttvenesii^itbjectiv'' 
ity.  —  Sufuect -matter,  the 
topic  under  consideration. 

Subjoin,  (sub-join)  r.  t.  to 
add  at  the  end  :  to  annex. 

Subjugate,  (sub'jA-giit)  r.  t. 
to  conqner;  a.subjuga'tton. 

Subjunctive,  (sub-jnngk'tiv) 
a.  added  to  something;— n. 
name  of  a  mood  in  f/ram. 

Subtlmate,  (sub'li-m^t)  v.  t. 
to  refine  by  heat ;  to  exaiti 
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Qui  semel  a  vcritate  deflcxit,  hie 
non  majore  religipnc  ad  per- 
jurium  quam  ad  mendacium 
perduci    consuevit. — He  who 


has  once  deviated  from  the 
tnith  usually  conimits  perjury , 
with  as  little  scruple  as  he 
would  tell  a  lie.— Cicero. 
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ft.  snbhma'tion.  elevation  ; 
Vaporixation  and  ctindens- 
aticuu— a.  suli'liuiated. 

Sublime,  (sulhliin')  a.  lofty 
in  Ktyle  or  untinient:  hiyn 
in  excL'lIoncc:  m.  jcnindeur 
ol'cunceptinn  oreniotionH : 
U(l.  enliliuie'ly,  ei-unilly  ; — 
N.  8ubhm'ity,*iniT)lime'hes«, 
vuiitnvMi ;  niunil  Krandeurt 
vonden  of  nature  or  art ; 
—a'fjs.isHf)li't)iiuy,  exulting; 
»(fA>/««te'^,  raised:  improved. 

Submerge.  (iiui>>merj')  v.  t. 
to  put  under  water;— a.  aiifr- 
merged',  tHbnieriteil' ,  over- 
flowed ;  8ub.iqueonit  ^—M. 
Bubuierg'enc«.Mubnier'8ion. 

Submit,  (Hul^uiif)  i-.r.or  t.  to 
yield  :  refer :  comply  :  be 
servile  in  body  or  mind;  a. 
s^innt'mre.  yielding :  mod- 
est ; — a(/.subiius'fiwy,ob»e' 
quiously  i—hs.  mihmu'sii'e- 
tirss,  buniility;  mthmu'tioii, 
resignation  ;  obedience  ;  a 

^  reference  to  a  RU|terinr. 

8ul>ordinate.  (sub-cr'din-dt) 
a.  lower  :  inferior  ;  ii.  sub'- 
ordina'tion,  eubjection. 

SulHirn,  (»ul>-orn  "  r.  t.  to  in- 
cite to  perjury  :— h.  ntbor- 
ua'futn,  a  corrupting  to  lie 
nixderoafh  i—n.  Rubor'ner. 

Subpccna.  <,su|V|>e'na)  n.  a 
summons  for  witnesses  s— 
I',  t.  to  fer%'e  with  a  writ. 

8ubECribe.(sub-Kkrib')  v.  t.  to 
sign  ;  attest:  aHsent;  nrom- 
iisc  or  pay  a  stipulated  sum 
on  order,  or  take  a  paper, 
hook,  *c.  ;—»»*.  subivri'ber, 
a  signer  or  contiibutor; 
subitcnp'tion,  consent  by 
signature  ;  fund  rHi«>ed. 

Subsonuent,  (sub'aiC.Jcwent) 
a.  following;  coniinc  afteri 
— «f/.  tuh'sehtteutljf,  later. 

Subserve.  (sub-serV)  v.  t.  to 
serve  ;  promote  i  answer ; 
a.  Mbner'r-wttt,  aiding;  in- 
strumental ;  submissive  ;— 
m/.subser'vientlyi— ».  *ufr- 
«er'rteMC<>  (//),use  to  an  end. 

Siibside,(8ub-sid')  r.i.  tosink, 
as  a  flood  ;  cease,  as  strife ; 
settle,  as  sediment ;  abate, 
as  a  fever,&c.:  a.  Mubsi'diuff, 
retiring,  as  waves.  &c.:— ii. 
f  u&suf  CNCe,  ebbine:abating 

Subsidiary,  (snb-sid'i-er-i)  a. 
helping;  aiding ;— n.  assist- 
ant ;— It.  $tfb'tkly,  an  aid  in 
monej  i  governmental  ap- 


propriation for  a  public  en- 
terprise i—v.  t.  $tth'sidize. 

SubMot,  (»ul>-«ist')  f.  t..  t.  to 
be;  continue;  exist;  live  : 
fecfl;  maintain;— ary/ii.«(i6' 
sutt'cHt,  inlierent ;  existent; 
ttiU:$i.'<t'uiff,  actual ; — n.  sub- 
sist'cncc.livehbood;  being. 

Subi)oal,  (subsoil)  a.  soil  be- 
neath the  surlace-mould; 
— r.  t.  to  UJi  the  under  W)il. 

Substance,  (sti)/stnn»)  n.  a 
being;  essenti:>l  |»aii:  iMidy; 
matter ;  guo<li> ;  means  of 
life:  o.  stttdfa/i'Ma/.reliuble; 
solid  ;  corporeal ;  respon- 
sible, as  a  man  of  property; 
—ud.  mc'tfoH'ttauy^  really; 
esseutiully:  M/i.substan'tial- 
neKR,comptttcnce  :»trcngth ; 
fuhxftut'tial*,  essentialf;  sol- 
id comforts  ;  suhntatiti'tit' 
itff,  reality  ;  matenality. 

Substantiate,  (ButHstan'shi- 
&t)  V.  t.  to  prove ;  verify  ; 
a.  st^tait'tiatuig,  confirm- 
ing ;  tnb«liin'ttre,  real ;  sol- 
id : — M.  a  noun  or  name;  n. 
mhKiaiitia'tioH.  full  proof. 

8ubt>titute,  (  sub'^ti-tut )  it. 
one  put  in  plarc  of  Another; 
anything  th»t  r(>|>laces,  su- 
percedes, or  in  lien  of  i—v. 
t.  cban;;e:  exchange:  act  or 
cause  to  act  lor ;— m.  Mithrti' 
tu'tton  ;— /I.  sul>stitu'tionaI. 

SubRtmtum,(Knb'stri'tnm)  h. 
a  layer  under  something  ; 
basis ;  foundation  of  any- 
thing :— w.  mhftruc'tHi'e. 

Subtend,  'sub-tend')  r.  t.  to 
he  under  or  opposite  to. 

Subterfuge,  (sub'ter-fAj)  ». 
an  evasion  ;  shilt :  excuce. 

Subterranean,  (sub-ter-i4'- 
ne-an)  a.  underground. 

Subtile,  (sub'ttl)  a.  piercing  ; 
shrewd  :  nice;  rare;  thin  ; 
ttd.  subtilelv:— ru.  inO/Uh' 
Item,  sub'tUttf,  finencKs ; 
eeuteness ;  craft ;— f.  t.  jr»i6- 
lUite,  make  thin:  spin  into 
useless  niceties  i—v.  i.  tnlk 
with  too  much  refinement. 

Subtle.  (Kurl)  a.  sly  ;  artful ; 
ad.  niit'ly  :—»t.  niAt  tenets, 
sttbtlfty,  cunning ;  art. 

Subtract,  (sub'trakt)  v.  t.  to 
deduct ;— nx.  jcttfttwc'ftoM.  a 
taking  from  :  sitbttti'/ttnd, 
the  leaser  of  two  numbers. 

Suburbs,  (sub'urbz)  n.  j>l. 
confine*  of  a  city  ;--a.  tub' 
urt'ctn^  on  the  outskirts. 


Subvention,  (strb-ven'uhun) 
H.  government  aid :  subMdy 

Subvert,  (sub-verf)  v.  t.  to 
overthrow;  to  ruin  utterly  ; 
to  ottrrupt ;— a.  sufn-ef'»tt^e, 
destructive; —H.mi'w'er'woir, 
downfall  ;  reversl  :  ruin. 

Sucectnl,  (snk'sM>  r.  t.  or  i. 
to  follow  in  order:  to  take 
the  placeof;  to  obtain  one's 
wish  ;  ti-iuniph  ;  prosper  ; 
—adjt.  narcrtd'ing,  follnw- 


(of/.  succe8s*fuUv)Mffce.v'- 
tt>e,  in  a  reguiar  serieb ; 
consecutive  ;—ad.  succeiss'- 
tvely  ;— »w.  succet^,  pros- 
perity ;  victory  ;  rtieccar'' 
jfuiHent,  fortunate  end:  «uc- 
cejfsfion,  series  of  things  or 
persons  following  one  an- 
other ;  a.  succesxional;  nt. 
Bucces'sor.  one  that  follows 
in  the  place  or  character  of 
another;  tucce*la'nenm,nub- 
stitutc  ;— a.  ntccedn'veow. 

Succinct,  (snk-singkt)  o. 
concise  :  shortened  ;  sum- 
niar^'  i—ad.  tuccmvt'lp  ;— 
n.  sticcinct'neta,  bi-evity. 

Succor,  (snk'ker)  r.  t.  to  re- 
lieve in  distress  ;  assist  ;— 
n.  relief  ;  aid  ;  a  heliier  ;— 
a.  suc'corlcss.  friendless. 

Succotash,  <8uk'ko-tnsh;  n.  a 
dish  of  coi'n  and  beans. 

Succulent,  (euk'ku-lent)  a. 
full  of  juice,  as  s«)ft  food, 
or  a  sappy  plant:— «'/.  snc'- 
culently  'x—v.  suc'cnlence. 

Succumb,  (suk-knm')  v.  t.  to 
3'ield:  submit:  sink  under. 

Snch,  (such)  a.  of  like  kind. 

Suck,  (suk)  r.  f.  to  imbibe  ; 
draw  with  the  mouth  :— r. 
I.  to  draw  the  breast ;  ab- 
sorb: if .  small  draught;  milk 
of  females  ;—v.  t.  nick'le, 
to  nuj-se  ;— n«.  mick'er.  a 
pisbm  or  valve  :  a  shoot 
xrofn  roots  or  trunks  of 
trees:  a  fish:  a  person  who 
sponges  on  others  {coltot^.) ; 
tttck'linf^.  infant  ;  nursing 
animal  ;~<i.  orii.  mtck'inf/. 
ab.'«orbing:— n.  mic'tunt.  net 
of  drawing,  or  of  pumping, 
as  fluids,  by  rarefying  air. 

Sudatory*,  (sQ'da-tor-ii  o. 
sweating  ;— n.  sweat-bath. 

Sudden,  (sud'en)  a.  abrupt ; 
unexpected  ;— n.  sud'den- 
neas  \-<ui.  sud'denly. 
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Quod  pulcherriniim  icktn  tntissi- 
mum  est. — ^What  is  honorable 
is  also  safest. — LiVY. 

Qui  nimerum  probat,  nihil  pro- 


bat. — He  who  proves  too  much 
proves  nothing. 
Qualis  vir,  talis  oratio. — As  the 
man,  so  his  speech. 
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Sudorific,  (liu-dor-irik)  a.  or 
H.{tH€d.)  yroinutinxBweat. 

Siidx,  (xudz)  It.  aouiiy  water. 

Sur,  (tu)  V.  U  to  pitiMcute  m 
Inw;  tcciiti«iit  {  apply  lor. 

Suet.  (Hu'«t)  N.  tut  ot  ueiiKtit. 

SulFer,  (uui'cr;  v.  t.  to  b««r 
patiently;  endure;  tolerate 
V.  t.  sii5t»in  k)s«or4njur; 
underjro  pain  \~hx.  lar 
eitr,  one  itfflictedt  one  w 
permibi;  ituJferuHcc.  allow* 
ancc  ;  patience  ;  nffnttig^ 
pun:  ui.Nli-efca;— ra.  permit* 
ting:  u.  «t,^era6/<:.tolemble 

Suftice,  (Kill-  ig'^  t>.  t.  tOH«ti*>. 
fy;— r. ».  to  be  enouKh:— a. 
sutiic'tmt,  enough  ;  equul 
to  desired  end  or  iiU'p«»»<et 
quu>itivd:-a//.  nnfficieutly, 
lully:  — «.  HufficiKHcif,  a 
$«>nipetence  :  adequacy. 

Sutli.^,  (Huitiks)  N.  a  letter 
or  syllalile  annexed  :— i'.  t. 
to  odd  tt  tetter  or  word. 

SufTocate.  (Huro-kat)  v.  t.  to 
clioke  ;  —  a.  i^»\fjbcattug^ 
Ktifling;— w.  sutToua'tion. 

SufTnige.  (suf'i&j)  H.  a  vote  ; 
fmnchiHe  (  approbntion. 

Suffuse,  (»-uMux';  i*.  t.  to 
ov  erf  bread  i  to  tin^,  as 
with  biuidies;  n.  ku^u'Kion. 

Sugar,  (itliug'ar;  n.  clir^-utul- 
lized  juice  of 
the  BUftar- 
ear.ft.the  beet 
root,  &c.»— V. 
t.  to  »eaM>n; 
make  BW«et 
or  |:lcf;a*ir.t  ( 
—a.  Kug'ifrif, 
tmffnretl.  sweetened :  H.$ug'- 
ariug.  act  of  sweeCeniuic;  » 
tprinkhng  ;  —  im.  mgitr- 
cane,  a  saccharine  plant ; 
tugar-lonf,  a  cooical  ujors 
of  white  su^r  i  nmjW'mit' 
jAe,  nu  omamcntdl  tree 
which  yields  a  sweet  sap  ; 
tttjfar'pliun,  candy ;  sweet- 
mcot ;  fi'oai^rfjiiter,  one 
Who  puiihes  and  whitens 
raw  bro«-n  sugar  hy  ehen»- 
icnl  procpsses  ;  K'ignr  of 
leaff,  a  tweet,  poisonous, 
white  jwwdercd  acet:>te. 

Btig^eKt.  (sujf-jvut')  r.  t.  to 
intunnte;  hint:— H.suitgCB'- 
tion.hint:  proposal:  secret 
incitement :  a.  suKges'tive. 

Buicitle.  (su'l-std)  m.  a  self* 
murderer  :  #elf-uiurder  ;«■ 
•^  A.  Mt^icidaly  »elf>in  juring. 


Suit,  (sut)  H.  a  set  ;  apparel  i 
request  :  an  undertaking  : 
courtships  action  at  law  :— 
r.  t.  or  f.  to  fltif  to  adapt  ; 
plcnse  ;  agree  ;  tally  ;— a. 
mit'ahle,  proper  t  bec4»in- 
iuK  ;  adequate  :— n.  strit' 
abienem,  fitness:— «rf/.  mat' 
oA/.V  ;— us.  sHit'or,  an  appli- 
cant: a  wooer;  smte,  (bwit) 
retinue;  set  of  apartments. 

Sulky,  (sulk'i)  a.  moroiie  ; 
sullen  ;— w.  a  two- wheeled 
vehicle:  fw.  inUks,»tUi-'tHe»», 
fit<>  of  angry  discontent. 

Sullen,  (surcn )  «.  mornFe  i 
obstinate:  nialignniit:  dark; 
ac/.sull'cnly ;  n.  suU'enneiis. 

Sully,  (fuli/ r.  t.  or  i  tosoil: 
spot:— a.  snl'lied, tarnished 

Sulphur,  (surfir)  n.  vellow, 
brittle.  Holid,  fusible  min- 
eral, which  burns  with  a 
bluish  flame  and  cmit>isuf> 
foeutinz fumes;  brimotone: 
—MS.  «i«7/>AMr'fc-ae/«/,the  oil 
of  vitiiol,  formed  by  one 
equivalent  of  sulphur  com- 
bined with  three  of  oxy- 
gen: mtl'ithate,  a  salt  form- 
ed by  sulphuric  acid  with 
any'bose.  as  ttdpbate  of 
bnte,  aiHxitle,  etc..  used  in 
the  prcpanition  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers ;  $utphwet, 
a  compound  of  sulphur 
with  hydrogen,  or  an  alkali, 
earth  or  metal  '.—aiijs.  tml' 
jthur'te,  $tttt>fiur{e)OHS.  $ut- 
phtirttleH,  smfpkfuff,  &c. 

8nltan,(sul'tan>ti.  Tur.cmp. 

Sultry,  (buitri)  a.  hot  and 
oppressive  t—n.  sul'triness. 

Sum,  (sum)  h.  whole  of  any- 
thing; total  amount:  quan- 
tity of  money  ;  a  prohlcm 
in  figures  ;  re«uU  t  abridg- 
nientt  thesuliKtance:  com- 
pletions—r.  t.  to  c<»nit)Utc  ; 
add  up:  stotein  few  wonls. 

Sumnc.  (su'ni&k)  m.  a  shrub, 
of  which  the  leaves,  pe- 
duncles and  young  hnincli- 
es  of  several  Ki>eciea  cctn- 
t:nn  tannin,  and  a  little  yel- 
low Coloring  matter. 

Summer,  (suin'mer)  n.  hot 
seoiion.  in  which  (about 
June22d)  the  sun  arrives 
at  th«  folstiee  or  greatest 
northern  point!  June.  July, 
August  i— V.  I.  to  pass  or 
can-y  through  the  snnmier; 
M.  iurn'meriuff^  holidays  at 


a  summer  re*oi-t.— /nrfmn 
Butnuter,  warm  weather  late 
in  autumn,  during  which 
tlie-Kcenery  and  other  nat- 
ural aM|i€CU»  osnumea  weird 
haziness  i  $um'ntfr-/otluu>, 
plowea  land  left  untilled. 

Summary,  («um  ui(r-i;  a. 
short  :  coitcixe ;  abrupt  i— 
ft.  an  abridged  account  ;" 
ad.,  sum'niarily,  shortly  : 
peremptorily  i—u.ttun'vta- 
UoH,  an  agg'«gttte  :  result. 

Summit,  (suin'ic)  n.  the  top. 

Summon,  (sum'nn)  i>.  t.  to 
call  or  cite  by  authority  ;— 
n.(«.)call  :  citation  :  writ 

Sum|«tuar}',  (suinp't(i-er-i)o. 
relating  to  or  re^^ulating  ex- 
penses, ax  athiijitmn-tf  Iuwh; 
a.  MHinp't lions,  nch  ;  co«tIv; 
grand  :— orf.  $uinp'tnoHitfft. 

Sun.  (tun)  n.  luminary  that 
ntakct'  the  dav.dii^tan't  from 
earth  about  ll'i.dOCMIOllniiIrs: 
anvthing  eminently  splen- 
did or  henericent.  in  na- 
ture, mind  or  morals:  «»ii 
o/ng/it'owH^M:  &.  f.  touir 
or  warm  in  the  sun  ;— u'/jV. 
$Hn'uiiig,  bntiking  in  sun- 
light ;  KMH'beaf,  Him'bumetl 
or  •^rMr.vhoncon:  brown- 
ed ;  tanned  by  the  Bi:n; 
tun'Hff.  miH'nhi'ny,  bright: 
clear;  pleasant  ;  niH'pronf^ 
impervious  to  light:  «rrt". 
Ie«.«,  dismal ;  *<haded  :— mit. 
Mtiu'beaiH.  a  rny  :  Biin'niueu^ 
fullness  of  light:  nioi'iJnue, 
action  of  the  sun  ;  light ; 
titu'riKe  (tMjy),  morning;  the 
e;»>t ;  lum'aet  [ting),  even- 
ing :  the  west:  ntn'Jiiih^  a 
sm.ill,  bri;;ht  fish,  which 
swims  near  the  surface; 
tuu'Jioioet\  a  plnnttinid  to 
turn  itH  large  disc  of  yel- 
low rayfc  to  the  sun  ;  nun'' 
tti-oke,  coiip-tle-soici! :  sud- 
den loFA  of  nervous  iHtwer. 
or  even  li:e,  by  cxccKsivc 
sun  heats  snii'dinf.  marked 
plate  on  which  the  shadow 
point"  the  hour.— t/wt/*-*- /Ac 
aMN.the  world  •  rt'/.Him'ward 

Sunday ,(snnMa)  ii.  Sabbath. 

Sunder,  (siiu'der)  v.  t.  sever. 

Sundry,  (sun'dri)  a.  more 
than  one ;  sevend:  pi.  -'ie*. 

8'niken.(sungk'n}n.in  water 

Sup,  (fUM)  r.  t.  or  t.  ti»  cat  t 
to  di-iiiK  teas— «.  a  little  s  a 
sip  {^N.    Mtip'jter,  eveninf 
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jQuisque  suonim  ytrhpruTa  ppti- 
mus  interpres.— Every  one  can 
best  explain  his  own  words. 

Qui  ^  nuoe  nucleoid  esse  vult, 


jyucem  ^frangit.— He  tli^t  win 

.  eat  th(e  kernel  must  cradc  the 

nut.  [ent,  consents. 

Qui  tacit  consentit. — ^Who  is  sil- 
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mMl;— 1«  «ip>vrfc«r,  fatt- 
ing to  bed.— Tifte  Lorit$ 
Supper,  sacramental  br«ad. 

Supeivble,  (sA'per-a-bl)  a. 
that  mfxy  be  overcome,  &e. 

Superahundant,      (Bu-per«> 

-  bun'dant>a.i>uperfluous:  *. 
siipetitbyH'da}ice,axcetding 
plenty:  t? . f.  •uperabound  . 

Superadd, (au-per-ad')v.<!.  to 
add  ovvr  and  abuve  :  aiBt. 

Superaiinuatod,  (au-pcr-aii'* 
n-it-ed)  a.  diiqualitied  by 
old  at;e;  v.  /.sui>erairnuate. 

Superb,  (Bfi-perb')  a.  p^iid ; 
maKnifie«»t:  ad.  euperb'ly 

8ui>ercargo,(»u-pei«4(ar'gd;M. 
one  who  soea  to  a  cai^. 

Superciliary,  (afi-per-Ml'I-ei^ 
i)  o.  over  tlie  eyebrow. 

Suiiercilinua,  (au-per-Kiri-uai 
a.  hnu^lity ;  arbitrary  ;—<ir/. 
tupercdUotulff  ;—h.  super' 
rir<ott<n«*i,  arro^nt  pnde. 

Supereniiucnt,  (au-per<«m'I- 
nent)  u.vei^y  eminent. 

Supererogation,  (8i'i<pcr-er-5- 
gi'ahun;  m.  perfonuanee  of 
more  than  duty  exacta. 

Su|>erexcellent«  (tu-per-ek'- 
acl-lent>  a.  very  excellcn.. 

Superficial.  (!«u-pcr<liah'al)  a. 
■UhIIow  i  not  orofound  :— 
ad.  $uperfi'cuuly,  slightly  t 
-^n.  sujMrfi'cialnesii;— M.4U- 
perji'curt,  the  surface. 

Superfine.iati'per-fin)  a.  flue 
in  a  suriHUting  dcgrri. 

8uperfluous.(8U-iM!r'flii-us)a. 
more  than  autficient;— n. 
tuperflu'ity,  abundance. 

Suf)erhuuinn,  (aii*per-h'r- 
man)  «.  Uod-likc:  divine. 

SupeiimjM-ac,  (au-p«r-ini- 
poz')  r.l.  to  lay  abcive;— a. 
MUtevhtcum'ftrHt,  reatinson 

Su  pe  ri  nd  uce,(i>  &-pcr-in-(lft.H') 
V.  t.  to  bring  in  or  uix>n;  n. 
superinduc'tion,  aduition. 

Superintend,  (aii-per-m- 
tend*)  V.  1. 1«)  overwe :— m. 
snperintcnd'ent.  din>ctor  i 
supcrintrndence,  care.etc. 

Superior.  (»a.pe'riM»r)  tt.  up- 
per I  grcutur  t  iturpaiwing ; 
preferable  ;  beyojid  the  in- 
fluence of;  one  older  or  ex- 
cdling  others:  an  abbot;  n. 
tupcnoi'itfi,  preeminence. 

Superlative,  (art-pcr'lftt-iv)  a. 
exceedingly  great;  N.a  word 

8upernutunil.(»!^«per-nafi^r- 
Ai)  a.  niiraculona  ;— a.  m*- 
pefnal,  high .  celeatial. 


Supernumerary,  (sQ-per- 
uQm'er-ar-i)  a.  in  excea*. 

Superpho«phate.CHu-per-fos'* 
f&t)  n.  any  substance,  as 
bones,  or  tne  natural  phos- 
phates, combined  with 
atrnng  plKMph(»ric  aeid.-5u- 
perpfionifgfiUo/Ufne,  fertil- 
izer of  bones  or  bonc-biack 
treated  With  Mjlphni-icacid 

Suite ntorioe,  (su-per-skrlb) 
v,,t.  to  Write  on  the  outKide; 
M.  supenfciip'tion,  the  ad- 
dress of  a  letter;  i)arcel,Ac. 

Supersede,  (sik-per-sed')  v.  t. 
to  di<place  ;  to  set  aside. 

Superstition,  (su-per-stish*- 
un)  n.  false  worship  ;  re- 
lijI^UB  error  ;— a.  tupersti'- 
ttoia,  benighted ;  fearful. 

Superstratum,  (super-stra'- 
turn)  M.  an  upper  luyer. 

Superstructure,  (su-per- 
strnk'tt'ir)n.  building  erect- 
ed on  soinetliing  else;  basis 

Supervene,  (sQ-per-ven')  v.  i. 
to  come  extraneously  ;  oc- 
cur;—a.  «H/je/'i-e'Ni>ii/,nddi- 
tional ;— M.  supervention. 

Supervise,  (sQ-per-vlz)  v.  t. 
to  inspect ;  oversee  i  —  u$. 
•upervis'or,  an  inMiectori 
ii<.  a  county  board  to  pass 
accounts  and  count  votes  ; 
$nperVi^ion,  inspection  or 
control ;— a.  nipervCMrp. 

Supcrvolute,  (sfl-per-v6-lur) 
a.  in  bot.  rolled  and  plaited 

Supine,  (8Q.pin')  a.  face  up- 
ward ;  indolent;  negligent; 
unnspirins  i—ad.  supine'ly 

Supplant,  (aup-plnnr)  v.  t. 
to  undermine  ;  displace  ;— 
n.«((/>p/aH('>N«7  .superceding 

Supple.  (Nupl)  a.  flexible; 
compliuiit;— n.  supp'tenens. 

Supplcment.(su  pie-men  t)  n. 
vn  addition  ;  extra  pagea  ; 
— r.  #.  mtjtphmeHf,  m  add 
to  ; — o.  nupphnvntal,  swp- 
pt^men'far/Aadditionali  ad. 
snpplemenrally  :— a.  nqf-. 
7>/e^or7r,fllUng  deflcirncies. 

Supplicate,  (sup'll-kdt)  ».  t. 
to  prav  for;  Imnlore;  a»k 
earnestly  ;— n.  siiifpHcant, 
a  petitioner ;  $HppfH>t'tion, 
entreaty;  prayer ;—«.  *Mp'- 
plittnt,  praving;  n.  entre:»t- 
»r;  a.HHppU'cnforf/,hnuih\e 

Supply,  (sup-pll)  i».  t.  to  till 
or  fumish  what  is  wanted; 
serve  instead  ot  t  yiekl  ;— 
n.  sufficiency  for  wants  )— 


pt.  (plies>  wry  sand  meanst 
ruppli'tr,  source  of  replen- 
iaiiment.—Supplif  ami  dtf 
nuiH't,  f.tOM  m  political 
economy,  the  last  denot- 
ing a  brisk  market  and  a 
scarcity  of  any  article,  and 
the  first  on  overplus,  de- 
ficiency, or  adequate  stock. 
Support,  (sup-port'>  p.  I.  to 
bear;  sustain;  corroborate; 


defend;  help;  secoud;  up- 
hold ;—n.  assistance  ;  aid  ; 
maintenance  ; 


hold  ;— ».  assistance 
maintenance  ;  —  as.  gup- 
pott  et\  adherent :  on  aid  ; 
a  truss  or  brace  :  nuppotf' 
abieiien,  soundness ;  valid- 
ity :— a.  tuppo.  table,  main- 
tuinnble  ;  beat-able,  ns  woe. 

Suppose,  (sup-pAz)  r.  f.  to 
assume  ;  guess  :  imagine  ; 
regard;  state  w  ithout  proofs 
— iu(/s.  $uppoited'.  oonjec- 
ture<l  ;  ntppotahle,  probk- 
bl«  :  likely  to  exist ;  i<u>- 
j^ONi'fio'Kii,  hypothetieal ; 
mpi-ontttiom,  spurious  ; 
illegitimate ;— iis.  $Hpp&tier, 
one  who  assumes  without 
proof  :  Kupjiontion,  poat- 
tion  laid  down;  hypothetiis; 
Mtipo^itory,  a  pill  or  bolas 
placed  in  the  rectum  (m«<f.) 

Suppress,  (snp-pres';  v.  I.  to 
crush;  restrain;  conceulf^ 
n.  tnppreti'noti,  a  conceal- 
ment; stoppage  r—<i.  «up- 
pre^itive,  suDoutng  t  eon- 
ccoling;  tnppret:ii'ed,  crush- 
ed; sti»pped,  as  a  book,  &c. 

Sunnumte.  (siip'ft-r4t>  v.  i. 
or  ic  togmeratc  matter,as  in 
a  sore  :— a.  suppura'tinn. 

SupWU  or  $ur,  a  prefix  signi- 
fyinjr  n&0'*e.  oi*«r,  betf>^  .* 
qualifyini;  various  words. 

Supreme,  (sn-pi«m')  a.  ex- 
ceedingly great  i  highest ; 
chief;  most  excellent!— «</. 
mtpreiHe'ly,  very  ;  — «.  »u- 
pr«m'acn,  predominant. 

Sural,  (s&'ral)  a.  fiertaining 
to  the  calf  of  the  leg.' 

8nrba8e,(ser'bis)M.moaldittg  ■ 

Surt>ed,  (sev4ied')  v.  (.  to  set . 
edgewise,  as  a  stone. 

Soreliarge,  (sur-cbirj')  ».  t.  \ 
to  overcharge  ;  to  saturate.  ■ 

Surcingle,  (serniing'rl)  «.  a 
belt  fastening  a  saddle. 

Surd.  CsenI)  ii.  an  indeterm-  ' 
inable  qunntity.  a«  aqitere 
root  of  2.  or  eube  rook  of  A. 

Sure,  (shtir)  a.  ooafldonl  i 
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Qui  a  t>ruit  de  se  lever  matin, 
peut  dormir  jusqua  diner. — Hfi 
who  has  the  reputation  of  ris- 
ing early  may  sleep  till  nooQ. 


Qm  compte  sans  son  hoste,  il  lui 
convient  compter  deux  fois.— 
He  that  reckons  without  his 
host,  must  neckon  zg^. 
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c«rUin  ;—ad.  doubtlesa  ;— 
cm/,  ^tire'ly.  certninly  ;— m. 
mar^ty.  b<  euri^y:  eeruUnty; 
It  bondHiiiitii.— Z'u  be  tNHf, 
yM  ;  (loubdcM  ;  to  make 
Hire,  to  fi'curo  abaolutely. 

Surf,  fturt)  n.  the  t^ea  foam. 

Surface,  (eur'fu)  m.  the  ex- 
terior part  of  anything:  the 
uvper  Koil  ;  that  which  haa 
length  aiid  b'.eadtli  oulv. 

Surfeit,  (sur'ftt)  n.  fuUnoM 
by  excessive  eating  :— w.  t. 
tu  feed  to  s.itiety  ;  tu  chiy . 

Surge,  (aurj)  N  a  laixe  wave 
or  mllotk'  ;— tf.  t.  to  »well;— 
a.Miw'ging^wcllUig;  roUin^} 

Surgery.  Uur'jer-i)  m.  art  oi 
curing  by  luanii  il  opera- 
tions; surgeon's  olfice  ; — i. 
nir'gical,  dune  with  the 
8ualpci,&c  ;— «.  Bur'gi'ou. 

Surly,  (sur'li)  u.  morose  ; 
•ilcnUy  angry;— a(/.  aur- 
lily  !  »i.  siir'wie^i,  incivility 

Sunnise,  (sur-inlz')  r.  t.  to 
iiu.-.ginc;— n.  ■  suspicion;— 
H.  uarmi'tiag,  conjt.'Cturuii;. 

Surmount,  (sur-uiounf;  t-.  (. 
overcjiuc  ;  scale  ;— a.  tut-' 
taomit'iible,  conquerable. 

Surname,  (sur'ndai;  n.  name 
of  the  family ;—f.<.  e  .11  by. 

Surpass,  (sur-pa:j')  r.  t.  out- 
strip ;  exceed  :  excel  ;— a. 
fur  pats' iug,  jrreat  \  rare  j 
«Mr7Mbv'a.b(e,opon  to  rivalry 

Surplice,  (ser'pliii)  it.  a  long 
white  outer  robe  of  priests. 

Surplus,  (Bur'plus)ii.  excess; 
residue  i— n.  suKplnsage. 

SnrpriHC.  (Kur-priz')  ».  won- 
der suddenly  excited;— if.f. 
|o  take  unawares;  confuse; 
•xcite  wonder  in  :— «.  »«r- 
pru'al  :—n.  aurpru'i'tfj,  as- 
tonishing: adMir/tni'iilghj. 

Surrender,  (stir-ren'dcr;  t>.  t. 
to  yield  ;  give  up ;  resign  ; 
— r.  I.  succumb  to  any  in- 
fluence:—*, actof  yielding. 

Surreptitious,  (sur-rep-tish*- 
us}>  a.  done  by  stealth  i 
sec  rat ;— ac/.surre  pti'tiously 

Surrogate,  (sur'rd-g&t)  n.  a 
judge  of  probtite  courts,ete. 

9urround,  (sur-round')  "•  '. 
to  encompass  on  all  sides  ; 
--a.  »Hrt-oun(1'ing,   enclns- 

•  lug  ;  hampering  \—n.   .•m*- 

,  round' ingf,  external  influ- 

.  «nces  or  circunMtanocs. 

B«rvey,  (ser-vi)  v.  t.  to  view 
J . .  aUtntively  ;  to  inspoct  i  to 
^ca»*'L  — 


meiisttre  land  ;  ti  lay  out 
railroads,  &c.  ;— ns.  view  i 
•xaminHtion  ;  map  of  land 
or  a  region  of  country:  aur- 
vey'iMy,  science  of  land 
measurement ;  Mti'rei/'or.a 
land  measurer  ;  inspector. 

8«irvive,(sur-r|v')  v.  i.  to  liv« 
after  anything  :  recover  ; 
la»t  :— r.  t.  to  outlive  ;— a. 
ntriiv'iHif,  ret  living  :- »*. 
aart'rfo.-,  tiie  one  saved  : 
Burvt'cul,  continuance.  Ice. 

Susceptible,  (sua-sep'ti-bl)  a. 
that  may  receive  some 
clumg;e,  influence,  passion, 
ftc.  :  impressible  :— n.  stu- 
ceptibititg,  sensibility  t  cit> 
pacity  foranvtking;  a.aui(- 
cepUve,  reaJily  oduiitting. 

Suspect,  (aus-peict')  v.  t.  to 
imagine:  mLttriist:  n.  a  per- 
son under  political  8n^pl- 
eion:  a.siu^cfed.accusud. 

Suspend,  (rtus-pcnd')  v.  t.  to 
hang  :  to  intermit ;  delay  ; 
— n«.  ttmtpcnse'y  painful  un- 
certainty or  waiting  ;  aM.<«- 
penniun,  temporary  cessu- 
lion  i  act  of  luinging  up  : 
delay  of  judgment ;  priva- 
tion of  oIHce  :— <i.  span- 
ning, as  a  bridge  ;— a.  sm»- 
pen  />r.«,shnulder  straps,  Ac 

SuMpiciun,  (nu-s-puih'un)  n. 
distrust  t  imagination  ;— a. 
suspie'ious,  distruatful. 

Suspfration.  (sua-pir-&'shun) 
n.  a  long  breath  i  a  sigh. 

Sustain,  (sus-t&n')  v.  i.  to 
bean  prove;  sanction;  pro- 
long ;— a.  fuftam'ing,  up- 
holding; natain'oUe.  main- 
tainable i—n».  *u.-i'tmaHee, 
foo<lt  aliment;  m»tsnta'' 
tioH,  support ;  unttition. 

Sutler,  (sutler)  ».  one  who 
scUh  provisions  in  a  camp. 

Swab,  (swob)  n.  a  mop  for 
floors;  V.  t.  to  sweep;  dean. 

Swaddle,  (swod'l)  v.  t.  to 
bandage,  as  an  infant;— n., 
<i.  swad'dling  (clotlies). 

SwHg.  (swag)  V.  I.  U*  sink  by 
its  weight :— a.  swag'gv. 

Swagger,  (swa^'er)  v.  i.  to 
boa^t ;  to  brag  ;  to  bUiy^er. 

Swain,  (swftnj  n.  rural  lover. 

Swale.  (sw41)  n.  a  tract  of 
low  land  :  an  interval. 

Swallow,     (swol'd)  n.  a  mi- 

Sratory  binl  ;— r.  t,  to  take 
owu  the  throat  ;  absorb  i 
consume;  believe  easily. 


Swamp,  (sw6mp)  n.  nvtrshc 

Swan,  (swon)  u.  «  white 
water-fowl 

8  ward, 
(•wawrd)N 
grass  land.."] 

8  w  a  r  m  ,  ^^ 
(swawrin) 
js.ainulti  _ 

tude;  a  cluster  111  uceH;— 1>. 
f.toUiroug;  v.i.  to  abound; 
overrun  ;  to  quit  a  hive  ;— 
a.  nee&tn'iHg,  crowding. 

B.vaithy,  (swawrthi)  n.  of  a 
dark  hue;— u.swarth'incKs. 

Swath,  (hwawth)  n.  a  line  ol 
gross,  cured  hay,  or  grain. 

Swathe,  (swath)  v.  t.  to  bind 
with  a  cloth  ;— n.  ajillet. 

Sway,  (8w4>  v.  t.  or  i.  to 
ntove  ;  wave  ;  control ;— m. 
rule  {  command  ;  power. 

Swear,  (sw&r)  f.  t.  to  afflrm 
on  the  Uible  or  with  up- 
lifted hand:  to  be  profane; 
— r.  t.  to  bind  by  im  oatht 
declare  on  iKith  i'nu.nceur'- 
«,  a  profane  mpn:  firetir"- 
rny,  profanity ;  oath-taking. 

Sweat,  (s\vet)>i.  the  ntoistn're 
which  issues  through  the 
pores  ;  pei-Hpiniti«in. 

Sweep,  (8we|:)  v.  t.  to  cle»n 
with  a  brubh  ;  pas.s  a  ton;;. 
OS  a  storm,  or  any  moving 
body  {  draw,  as  a  net,  etc.. 
over  a  river  bottom  ;  fetch 
a  long  stroke;— n.  the  actof 
Bwuepmg  1  range  of  any 
turning  body  ;  a  large  oar; 
rapid  survey  with  the  eye ; 
swift  circular  motion  of 
the  arm.  machinery,  a  fly- 
ing bi.-d.  etc.:—'*.  stcc'-p'' 
tng,  indiscriminate.  a»  an 
assertion  orchnrge  :— a.  jtt. 
ficeep'iaq*,  what  is  coU-.-ct- 
ed  together  :  nuKefi  ataktt, 
money  won  at  a  nice. 

Sw'cet,  (swet)  a.  grateful  to 
the  pnlatc  :  fresh :  good  :— 
ni.  fiocet'lg,  musically;  de- 
lightfully;—t-.  /.  ori.a*oecr- 
en.  make  or  become  swefct; 
improve  the  flavor  ;— la. 
Btoeet'ener,  that  which  ren- 
ders agj-eeable  :  #weernc*<, 
fragrance  ;  melody  ;  mild- 
ness; «weet'hri€v,a.  frag!^nt 
shrub  or  native  rose;  sweet- 
futart,  a  lover,  orotic  loTc<*.; 
$toeefmeat,  fruit:  preserve; 
noeet-tnitato,  a  convolvu- 
lus, having  edible  tul)ers  ; 
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Qui  tfin«tt4llt,  •udtfnet.—Ht 
wh/)  ifAfivplMnUd,  Ml  f<t«uin«, 
—Motto  or  Cohwkcticut. 

Qui  pr«mior  Arrly«r  au  tnoulin, 


|>rem{er  dolt  moudrc. — He  who 
Arrives  firft  at  the  mill  should 
firftt  get  hif  ^Hst.  /'irstcomi, 
Jfrst  served. 
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tW>*tl    tUlUlHill,    H   liNllttllMl 
l(i(Wi<  IMU  ]»l«t»»)     »<   0Hit;  I'. 


Itltl)    |I)«mI|,  M«  WtlVfNt  I 

liiliil,  M  tttUM|ti)irllt«  vuiiiui 


ii  H.OW 

It  HillltMl 


• .  I  |«i  miliififii  I  l«i  vn 
iuuMutliM  hiMtriil.MNViit)' 
liTtM  I    II.  ri'iK  ut  ilMi  liili'it. 

WltuU,  Iff,  *•»  t  MlUllUt  «»« 

•M'^l/fir.iiirtiioin  •«<'•'/'  '"i/i 

Iiii'i^iinIhKi  iiilllii  I,  )i«  l>iii<( 
IMiiil«<  I  littulil  I  liituM.  114 
tt\v\t\  n  iiMHiir  I  liiKittlMii, 
llw«<lltM',  t«MMl  u>r)  I'.  I.  In  ha 
fiititi  or  iMM>""«»'''>  ^'*'» 
)»>>iil  I  ••'//«  ««•>«'/ ri'<-iii/, 
v»iiv  \\i*\  I  •♦♦'<•/ <»j^.  niiltry. 

Vi.«U  «  «'»M  l»»«U«\l  H,  !••••<•(  I''. 

4Ht/.  iti*|^(l*t<«  >t^>M^  tlntv, 
H«jlHHWiH»t»  »|M»»Mlyt  I  >l>- 

i.l  »  »«>tt.lVl     ••'(  *H'('»  /•».    ■ 

Mwdl.  «««0»  ♦'  »  t.>.\iii«H  vu- 
«i»*»t»uuh  I    M.  h»«tt  •»'»>  I  ^ 

i^  ««»♦>  \  «<    >>l«>  I  l»>r  »»r  «k 

I ■*»*"♦  i  .S^*x     »''»>'  »*>»»JI   »  •*  *< 

su  *\\\\\  »»>».  »;  v»^v  ^    >tv^H. 

»W«^W»*  *  »\^»,  nm^V- 


-^..v,,. 


DwIvkI,  (iwiv  hfi.it  iImk  thnt 
(tiiiM  on  II  vUiiv.t.UtVivnt 

Swiilltiti,  (NM-hlii;  a.  ■wmIIi'iJ. 
.VIIMll,  (UWtMlttfV.i.U.  ttlllt. 

Mw<io|«,  (nWim)|i;  i<,  /.  to  t'uiil* 

MIIOII  kWilll.V,  M  dtfNttl.Or  II 

iiiitl  or  i»r»'Vi-M.ani»l>lnir. 
•  'onl.  (kOmO  «>•  «n  o(I«iiklvt 

WoillHMl 
Wl  III    A 

Imiiu 

huirti 

lti«  tiOl* 
oluMi  o(  wiir,  ycn|foiiin;(», 
jiitllctf.  imwrn— iH.  mvoi'tl  • 
JtA,  N  l)iiir<i  miuI'IIhIi  Willi  II 

UllltipMIIOIlt  I'lKUglltOtl  1«H() 

lA  luvti  Miviii'tWmuH,  tviicor 
Hwoii,    (MwOp)   r.  ^  to  «x- 

cliHiiUO  i-'M.nuitiial  cIiroko 
MvImiKv.  ^ttbu- it)  N.  voluii* 

towy  I  -o.  offomin  itc. 
!<,vo,»m<M«j,  (nik  n.iuO  )  ».    • 

miooU'i  of  lltf  l-vc  «  iiinplff. 
liy«<o)ili>uit,  (oik  0  fiuit)  N.  All 

oliBv«4  ikotm Ituturvri n i^Aiii* 

•U*  I  n  \vo  oplomvy. 
MyoMjic.  ^iio  \\\\\  M.  A   ml 

ttuioUv  J  lu»t'ul>kMitlo. 
Hv'lliiUk.  (..U.(.M)  M.  •  Mtrr 

\\c  ooiolourttlvOi  of    \olt»r« 

lUlrusI  Uy  oo«  (oipolktf  in' 

|l\«  \oU«  {  *  \vot\l  «--••>  f.t> 

\\r  oioif  H>n»"«UU'  ».»»ooJ>»i 
-  >ii  Vf  (Vt>.  ,\.»^,  Uni^ioM 

,t»M^M^  xo  I  j»if^f.'»f<-l.  Ar* 
j.uMonl  v^w«im*vN|  »«l  thrc« 
jyixvivvxau'M". !  *  K%#ry  nuu 
iN>'A'«i   r'ul»»»  i*  A  noin  I 

Sx '«»^,  \N>lf>  I*.  *  f.u>y^- 


«*-''.^ 


>:]^ 


SxK»K«.vU>,„wt.,Yx.V>r 
S>  »«fv4,  v*on  «v\lN  >*  *  ^\t>»  t 

fk-i  .i  \k"  ^    ♦  •  -  -  **        •r  "«V^ 

»vxa^x»mt   t\v.\  ;  v^  .  Sn^ 

Vs.*, 


•  kH    ' 


^K. 


s»4    >^X  t*    **     v-^tC^ 


o.  linvintrmiitiiAliHMiwition 
or  voiniitoii  fceliiifi— r.  (. 
$jfiH'/Hithi*«,  to*\  with  nn- 
othcr  I  —  «.  ti/iii'/nttfiitiiia, 
tuiidor  I— »».  atni''j'<*f^lf'  *•'•• 
low-tiM'iiiitri  coiiipHMtion. 

By  in  plKiiiy,  uliii'l  6-n  i  )»i.  ac* 
ooruniioc  or  M)unUiii  niuiio 
far  n  bMiid,  Itc.i  n.  ^  mtho'- 
nionn.  hnriiioninu*,  &c. 

S/inn<Mtiim,  («iin-t)i&'xi-um) 
H,  leuHtiniri  incrry-iniikius. 

Byiii|itoiii.  (Mitnp'tiiin)  ii.  n 
'«la;n  1  n  token  t— «.  fynipto- 
m<i/'ic,  IndlcMitivc  of,  &c. 


BynnitotfUf,  ^iiin'Si^oeJ  m.  a 

JvwixTi  place  of  woi>i»it>. 
Synnnthomui.  ( ain-nn'tncr- 


ui«> «.  in  ht)t..  hnvnijj  the 
Atunif  no  united  hy  their  An- 
thers I  tifiHiH'thofUt  havfhs 
flowers  And  leAvet  which 
ApiM'Ar  At  the  name  tiinei 
•j^Mp«i*7io*i*,h!ivinjrtlie  CAr* 
pelii  uniteU  mi  mi  n>  fonn 
one  ovAry  rr  pUUI  (W.). 

Syiiclimoiil,  («in'kft-nnl)  a. 
httppenin^  At  iintiK*  tiuiei 
•ImultnitMoio:  n.«.im'cA*'«»**^ 
i\4«N.eiuttemporttry  penons. 
thinRti  And  ex-euU  tAbub> 
tetl  Heciirdiutf  to  dAtes. 

R.vn»M1^^i*»  (»ui-er'«>»ui)  n. 
confluence  ixf  twv  YoweK 
AM  in  i4««miu  or  of  two  »yt- 


lNh)e«s  A*  in  ♦>',*  »ywcoi)e, 

5.\'»ic«x|>ew  (*iu  k&-|te>  i».  eii* 

kkn  xxt  letttfN  AS  in  ne'eA 


eVM  ;  in  mni.  a  •voouiuie. 

Sx  odie.  (yin  dik)  «.  a  uugn*> 
tr»te  I  A  coinuiis»ioue<- 1  am 
Atrnt  J  —  «.  .'qr«  .Vicnte.  a 
CtHiocil:  aN>iI>'  of  bankenA 
>ft  ^HX  Kuhscrtbe  tor  A  rot—d 
sat*  ot  Gov.  Of  IL  R.  baodv^. 

$x't«ev^orlie.Hn-<>lc  d»>kr>«. 
'(jrikrt  >  tn>pe  cxiwctMUj:  the 
wh«4e  t»y  »  Hut.  r»ceref>*i«. 

S>vh«mI.  ^sa»  aI>  «-  •«  ecckM- 
•«t>c«I  C»xti«<cii  ««r  co«tC 

\\*  t^»  tvf  wkK-e  wwrwi*  k*T^ 
!*•  tV  *».~*r  »»eai»ia»ft  r  f. 

«>«  rnt^-cs  >.;  »*>*»<■  >^s  "«-»- 

St'»«^-«   x^r*^ — *-^»»- 


%"; 


^r^t-SfcstW*:!  pttrt.  b  atTKC  , 
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Qoando  amigo  ptde  no  ay  mall- 
ana. — When  a  friend  asks, 
there  is  no  to>morrow. 

Quien  la  fama  ha  perdida  muerto 


anda  en  vida.— He  that  hath 
an  ill  name,  is  haU  hanged. 
Qui  invidet  minor  est.*- He  who 
envies,  admits  his  inferiority. 
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Synthesis.  (!>in'th<s«i«>  n.  in 
'chen*.  union  of  c-lt> uienU  to 
It.nn  a  eitmpnuuU  (op|io> 
Bite  of  aualiftw)  i  the  trent> 
nwntof  •  subject  by  eon- 
structhiK  thr  rhnttuUt  into 
a  systenu— *i.  $yHthc(  k\uIu 
Tccon»truftivcui  imrts. 

Syrinua,  (nwrintt  gtk)  m.  in 
ftof.  generic  nantv  for  the 
clasM  to  which  tht*  hlnc  (»ih 
rtHffti  vulaaru}  bclonKs. 

Syringe.  (Jr'inj)  ii.  »  pipe  to 
•quirt  liqiiitis)— 1\  /.  to  in- 
ject or  cleau  by  a  ■yritige. 


TABBY.  (Iiib'i)  is.  watered 
textile  fabric  i  an  artilieitti 
stone ;  concrete  t  pet  nume 
fur  CHtii  I— a.  brindled  like 
wiwy,  Agurcd  »ilk,  as  eats. 

TalMruHcle,  <tab'ttr>nA-kl)  n. 
plaee  of  worship  t  sacred 
phu:e  :  dwellinff  of  ciny,  as 
the  iHHly ;  r.  t.  dwell ;  lodifet 
a.  UA'eniacUdj  enshrined  i 
tubcrtutc'iditr.  latticed. 

Tahlature.  (tab'lj-tOr>  n.  « 
piiiiitinKr.n  ceiling".  Ice. 

Tabic,  (tfi'iii)  n.  an  article  of 
furniture:  Aguren  in  linesi 
a  flat  surface :  pernoiis  at 
t.-i}iie:  fareMiipptie'lt  a  tab- 
Ivt:  inscriptions  cnttiUiffue: 
on  index*  a  synopMts:— /'.(. 
to  (iaak«;ru«  ;  Ui  vote  down 
or  n:u  asid«f  a  nw»tion  t— m«. 
ta'nlr'lMiH'l,  a  ptatenn;  high 
level  land  :  Uih'Uti,  surface 
ttf  ivory,  tec.,  on  which  to 
write  or  paint  :  tarfftr-ttilU, 
plraaant  conversations  at 
ineil;* ;  t*i^tfU-tii'f*nnt,  so- 
called  spirituali>t  dcinor»< 
stnUinn*  by  which  tables. 
Ac.  are  tifijte'l.lHrn^'l.  and 
kmociefl  abiMtt  a  room  ; 
tittle  irhn/e.  (ta'bi  (\fA)*'rdi' 
niry  piil»tir  hotel  dill n^r,-~ 
7WrM  the  lahU".  be  qnick  at 
reptrtre  t  disconiftt  nvaU. 

TaMenn.  rtaJt-16  >  n,  a  vlvi*| 
pntCtjinime.  rei»f«*en!it»it 
some  Mvnt,  event,  woul, 
etc.:  Uiblennx  nrnmUXt»t*' 
In'  vi-yanir')  scevict  acted 
hf  persons  m  crMtume. 

Tuoo.  iUrbom} m.  a  probiW' 


8yrup.(«lr«p)  m.  swrel  Jnicei 
a  liquid  retiise  of  siik:*!'. 
(invr  than  iiioIiimoh!  nii|{.«r> 
CHiiesapi  0./IV''  M/r'/.KNvcwl* 
cn6d  ;  Mi''»i*»y  like  lioiu>y. 

Syiiiein,  (siH  loin)  n.  pinii  t 
'scheuit  J  iiuidi*  i  i»r«>ro>«*  i 
a  co-opvrative  coinhlnulion 
or  union  t  coniivctitm  of 
part*  or  tlilnyM  t  a  philo- 
sophiful  thvoiy  t  the  uni. 
vernu  I— '».  mi*trmttt'ic,  ine* 
tluxlical  I  rvk'nl'irly  phuw 
lied  ;— Of/,  nyhteinaflcnllyi 
—V.  f.  tys'temafue,  restort 


T 


tton  I— r.  I.  to  forbid  VM, 
or  discuimion  of  a  siihleut. 

Tttbor.dA  hfer^  n.  small  drum 

Tubular,  aub'A-Ini)  a.  ••! 
down  in  ni;ureMnriynopsesi 
formed  in  lainliiw  i— i*.  t, 
t€ilt'uliit«,  ti)  represent  by 
sauarvs  of  1\iturvtn—it.  tab  • 
iihtied:  ~H.  tahuln'Hon,  as  • 
flnani-ial  exhibiii  iiai :  lormi 
ftt&'u/ic,  Iwrixontal  floors. 

Tscit.  (tJs'lii  n.  Kilent  i  trri' 
plied  i—aff.  tac'itly,  really,  i 

Taciturn,  (tan'l  turn)  u.  ntii 
totkativc  i— N.  tnctturn'ity, 
kiience  X— fi'/.  taclluriily. 

Tack,  (tak)  n.  a  small  nail  i 
cou  »»ej"r.  r.tofaoleiii  sew  | 
slltrlitly  J— r.  I.  t/i  tll^n  the 
cnnr>a  of  a  ship:  m'  ncuver 

Tackle,  dak 'I;  n.  ropc-»  mid 
am  icliine  to  rnise  wi'i^htsi 
—p.  /.  to  htirness  I  to  svixai 
— n.  tnnk'hnu,  Tiy(\g\un.  kc. 

Tact,  (taki)  n.  nice  penrp. 
tion  ur^kill  s  'lt»<reriiin"nt. 

Tacti«».  (tiU  ft''»)  M,  iiiilltarir 
nciciiC*!  i  \H,ViUcn\  fikilt:  ad* 
rottii(-«'  or  iiirthrHl  of  d^al- 
Inf  with  others  i—n.  Inr.- 
tic  inn.  a  ina«ter  of  flne*s«, 
or  •kill  in  war  j  a.  XzftWfii. 

Tsdile.  (tak'til)  a.  Un^riMe. 

Tacti/m,  <^tak'khiin)i».  t^rti*;h, 

T-wflp"'*.  (t»dp''>l;  «.  a  f  ro«. 

TolfrnJl.  (taf'rAlj  »  Mp;>*-r- 
nufst  part  of  a  iihlp'«  »t«rn, 

TsfTcta.  (t«f>-ta)  u.  «  ibio. 

liMt'rxu.siIkrb  fabric- 
Tax.  (1=^)  n.  a  metal  jK.int » 
a  at»oi!Ia  card,  for  aild'^wp 
isf  v**^  (o  be  shtpftcd  (  • 


or  rediiev  to  ont<>t'i-M,  «v«'- 

^•'Mltr^,■     II.  Hl/H  tfi:Httl9t4l  ; 

-o.  niiMtrnic,  diMU>lliia  tln» 
cr  oil  lilt  U>n  III  blood  Troin 
tho  left  vvntniU>  of  \\\v 
ImiiiI  I  hrln«iitii\t{  U*  n  ny*. 
tnn  oi  tho  Ixxlv,  H»n  \«  hole 

»y»lt.|0.  (»*■«  tA  W)  M.  OMIltllH'- 

tinii  n(  the  heilll  III  CKpi  ll> 
lilt:  bUiml  I  tn  gr.  nhuibMi' 
iun  ol'  iiVlliihU'iii  o.  ll^  ntnl'lO 

Syt.vb,  (Vifiil)  N.  tn  «M'A,, 
('UiM<  iiiieiciiliiuiniaijon. 

•y^K.v.  '*!<  » JO  w.  llnmnr 
tide  of  new  and  full  iniN>n. 


label  I  the  extremity  i—m.  I. 
to  ninrk  i  addieM  i  fit  wiln 
A  fxdnt  I  fiisten  i  h<Miir  Ini 
foiliiw  lifter,  n«  a  rhlidi-wi. 
tiw(f'i»(f,  nUtff  iiir  tat*.— 
Tnn,  riiff,  htlitnil,  a  ranble. 

Tall.(IAl)  n.  binder  ntirtt  fud 
omponl  peril  tHiUoHMnny* 
ttiliiR  liiinirliiK  or  IrNllliitf. 
as  tho  rnudiil  turtremlty  of 
an  aiitmni,  or  the  train  of  • 
comet,  drMs,  Aci-m.  ttltl' 
i»tlf,  lighter  parta  of  urtilu 
in  winiiowlnjrt  tntl^mt'l, 
slidliiuendora  wainn,  kc. 
—  To  fiim  tnll,  to  run  away. 

Tailor,  (fA'le)  u.  one  who 
rnshes  mruV  rluthrs,  kt. 

T«hit.  (IAmI)  / .  t.  lo  fori  opt « 
prrlMifi  I  lo  sully  i"!',  I,  lo 
SI*''!! )  dreay  I  u,  a  hieinl«hi 
Uii^rxUm  t  rorruplloni-r*. 
tnmlftl,  dHlkd  I  imtrldi 
liiinl'hm.  tnrorrtf|rfliile. 

Take.  ^lAh;  »*  I  \ii  t*<pMv  \ 
Ui  k<r)2«i  pifrlotn  I  «>l/'idi 
pur»ii*i  rr/nlf«n'l,  a*  «  dls- 
ett»ri  swallow,  a«  ntirdh'inei 
copy,  as  a  liketieM  i  |Mint( 
poniiit  Ut  tn  >  arrest  t  lilra. 
as  a  lioijse,  kr.  i  b«iy  i  en- 
piu-  in  f  fOffn/t  easily,  as 
ink  ovrr  d»y  fxr»a«  i  ••i|>- 
p«^»«  I  rtt*tvf  Hi  fn/r«i|rtili 
iin'l*'Kt«M'l  Im  0»p  •«■«•♦» 
de;>irfii  hi  I  -r  t  Ut  pf*ss«  » 
Capttvsfrj  l/#'«</ot*  pof.ofar' 

KMin  •i»(»f>«»rt  -^  «  »M*ky 
sol^  Cap,  //f  ft*li  (  —  ;///f , 
tiitrih'f.  en'4'tnnf  -ft-  ilU 
lunti'/ .    K» ftiw fUnz  i  '  »' 
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Quten  tiene  tieilda,  que  atienda. 
Keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  will 

keep  thee. 
Rien  de  plus  estimable  que  la 


cer^moni^.-— Nothii^    is    €€' 
more  value  than  dvHity. 
Qui    non    proficit,   deficit. — He 
who  does  not  advance  recedes. 


TALC 


3ia 


TABE 


IN.  cheat;  comprise:  lake 
(o.bc  fond  of;  resort  to;  tatre 
qfier.  resemble  ;  imitate : 
UtA:e  on,  cry  or  grieve;  fate 
aim.  sight  a  weaprn  ;  tatf 
breati,  xtop  to  rest  :  take 
care  qf,  support;  watch; 
keep  safely  ;  taJce  efi'ect, 
po  iiitoopemtion;  Utkf  /f*-e, 
Ignite;  tukc  up  wtih.  lie 
CO  1)  ten  ted  w  i  tn :  OMocMte 
with"  lijriitly  ;   take  away, 

•  dcprivcof:  A/Ue/iftfir^pain 
courage:  take/ieerl,  be  care- 
ful ;  take  iti  han't.  t<»  crnn* 
mcute;  tdAf.kave,  bid  fare- 
well to  :  Mike  notice,  to  ob- 
serve: be-  notiKed;  takeoff. 
mimic  :  take  jutrt,  share : 
take  place,  hHppen ;  take 
rout,  to  grow  in  the  soil, 
mind,  or  public  opinion ; 
f«Xr>/«'>^fr,  to  inventoiy  or 
vuhic  mi'rcliuiuhse,&c..  See. 

Talc,  (talk)  M.  a  silver-white 
minci'al.  *«npy  in  feel. 

Talc,  (tfil)  »i.  a^tory;  narra- 
tive oi  incideiitx  :  fiction  ; 
li.  taie'beai  er,  a  low  po*'S'P 

Talent,  (talent)  m.  a  natural 
pift :  faculty  ;  coin  ;  —  a. 
talented,  cjited  in  mind. 

Tahxinan,  (t.il'ic-nian)  n.  ■ 
charin,  word,  kc,  post-ess- 
in,t(  magical  qualities  :  am- 
ulet:—rr.  tulifiiKtn'tc.  niatinc 

Talk,  (tawk)  n.  familiar  con- 
versntutn  ;  rumor:  public 
scandnl :— r.  i.  Kpeak:  ailjr. 
talk'ative.  'olk'ini/,  loqua- 
ciouB ;— H.  tnlk'ativencss. 

Tall.(tawl)  a.  h?«li  in  stHturCf 
loJty  :— «.  talrne.S!f.  height. 

raliow.  (talo)  M.  beef  fat. 

Tally,  (tal'i)  m.  ntitchcd  rod 
to  keep  Bccoiintw :  a  reck* 
oning: — v.t.  to  agree  :  suit  ; 
ex  taUfi-ho'.  hunter's  crv. 

Ttlmnd,  {tal'mud)  n.  book  of 
l!rb.  laws  and  traditions. 

Talon.  Xtnl'on)  ».  claw  of  a 
bii-dof  prey  or  game  roost^ 
er:  in  vivh.,  ogee  moulding 

Tamarind,  (tanra-rind)#».  an 
pcid  Indian  fruit:  a  date. 

TainariHk,  ( tam"4-rii«k  )  «. 
evergreen  tropical  «hrMb. 

TiMiib'^".  (tiiin'ber)  n.  mnall 
dntm;em- 
b'oidery  ; 
frrinie  :  a 
circular 
vertical 
»^    part  of  a 


cupola,  a  round  eoune  of 
stones  in  a  pillar,  ftc:— r.  t 
to  shape  like  or  embroider 
on  a  tnmlx>r:w.  fanf6r>ffne', 
fber-en')  b.tnid  iiarchment- 
coveved  bo<»p  hung  with 
little  liells  for  pviCUMion. 

Tame,  (lam)  a.  dull :  spirit- 
less :  domestic  :  not  wild  i 
— r.  /.  to  rcclainv ;  liubdue  i 
^mesticAte  :  p.,  a.  tamed\ 
gentle;  uecuittomed  to  man; 
«.  tant'otitc,  tractable  ;— wj». 
tam'er,  horse-breaker,  *c.; 
fnmf'i/c*',  want  of  interest; 
docility.— *frf.  rnme'l!/,  »ub. 
mis»ively;rt.  tiune'U^,  wild 

Tamp,  (tunip)  v.  t.to  pack  ■ 
hole  with  ctny,  ftc,  after 
putting  in  ftowder  i— w*. 
<a<»;/in(7.jictof  filling  holes 
bored  for  a  blast  in  rucks, 
it.:  the  materials  U!*ed  i 
tani'j.ion,  stopper ;  stopple. 

Tamper,  (tam'per)  r.  /.  to 
tnodiUe  ;  trifle  s  deal  with 
or  temptNecrotly  :— CT.  or  n. 
tam'jierinp.  ti-ifling  with. 

Tan  .(tan)  r.  t.  to  imbue  with 
birk  ;  to  imbi-own  by  the 
sun  :— a.  brown  ;  tawny  ; 
— w.  oak  or  other  bark 
bruised  and  bniken.  for 
converting  raw  hides  into 
leather ;  tiickles;  w».  tann'- 
er,  a  worker  in  a  tannery  or 
leather  factory  :  tau'nic  ae- 
t(t.  tan'nin,  astringent  prin- 
ciple ot  oak  Iwrk.  gnlls,  Ac; 
taun'mg,  m:iking  leather. 

Tandem,  (tairdem)ji.  horse* 
harnessed  one  before  the 
other ;  —  ad.  riding  with 
hoi-sesin  /ar/ian^te;  singly 

Tang,  (tang)  ».  strung  taste  j 
relish;  a  sound  :  a  tone; 
thetongueof  a  buckle;  end 
of  a  knife,  etc.,  in  handle. 

TMngent,  (tan'jent)  ».  light 


dency  of  a  re\  on  .jig  body 
to  fly  off  in  a  straight  line; 
— a.  tangential  (shal). 
Tangible,  (tnn'ji-bl)  a.  that 
can  be  touched  orrealizcd; 
— «*.  tan'fttNeneH',  tangihit' 
-  if//.palpabiMtT;nff. tangibly 
Tftngic,  Ctang'g!)  r.  /.  to  in- 
volve ;  make  intricate  i-^-n. 


'■^i-^rr^nrs'-i 


tknitrlia.tan'gled,  knotted; 
UtH'gtf.  intertwined  :  cov- 
ered with  itea-voeed  tangle. 

Tank,  (tangk^  n.  a  reservoir 
of  water ;  cistern  or  basin. 

Tankard,  (tang'kaiti)  m.  ■ 
drinking-ciip  with  a  lid. 

Tansv,itairzi;n.  bitter  herb. 

Tantalize.  (tuu'ta-tiK)  tn  t.  to 
teat>e  witli  false  hopes:— 
from  Tautain*,  (  in  miitb.) 
who  could  not  toueh  the 
water  and  lruit«.  around 
him;— )M.  tan'talizer,  a  tor- 
mentor ;  tan  '  tabtnt.  ma- 
licious irritation  :— «.  Um'- 
(ff/«2iM£f,  tormenting  :  vain. 

Tautamount.  (tan'ta-mownt) 
(r.  equivalent  to  s  equal. 

Tantrums.  (tait'triimi<;M.  bed 
tem|>er  or  behavior. 

Tap,  (tnp)  V.  t.  touch  ligjit'v; 

Sierco  a  barrob-M.  a  gentle 
nicb :  a  spile,  pipe  or 
room  for  drawing  liquor  ; 
— M.<».  taf/plny,  drawing   a 

.  fluid  irom  a  ca^k.  a  sugar 
maple-tree,  or  a  diofiMcal 
person :  tfi}>-root.  mam  root 
of  a  tree  or  plnnt  which 
pierces  the  earth  deej^ly.  as 
a  hickorv  tree  or  carrnt. 

Tope.  (t4p>  M.  a  fillet  or  bsmd 
ol  linen  or  cotton,  for  tying 
papers,  binding  gannents. 
Are.;— n».  taite-linc,  n  linen 
measure:  tape-tvonn.  a 
long.  flnt.  intestinal  worm. 

Taper,(taper)  n.  a  light:  wax 
candle  ; — a.  slender ;  coni- 
cal: I',  f.  to  make  or  become 
smaller  :— o.  ta'fteriug.  slo- 
ping gradually  to  a  p«>int. 

Tapestry.  (tnp'es-t!i)  m.  wuv- 
en  figured  hangings.  *c.:— 
«.  /o'/iei»/rtW,adorne<l ;— m. 
ta'pw,  a  carjtet.—On  the 
taiiUi.  under  consideration. 

Tapioca,  (tap-i-d'ka)  m.  fari- 
naceous food  front  the  roots 
of  cnssava  or  mnnii  c  plants 

Tar,  ftar)  n.  a  viKcid  black 
liquid  distilled  from  piues. 
firs,  or  coal ;  a  sailor :— n.  f. 
to  daub  with  tar;— fi.tar'ry ; 
n,  fa /7Min7iM.  tarred  cloth. 

Tarantula,  (tiir-an'tu-la)  n.  ■ 
large  venomous  spider. 

Tardy,  (tir'di)  a.  dilatory; 
late  I  out  of  seajson  ;— a^/. 
tar'dtlff,  slowly  -.—n.  tar'' 
rteien,  back  wardneas. 

Tare,  (t4r)  a.  a  weed  ;  allow- 
ance for  packins^  clQ. 


aasuBcaaddWM 
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Rira  Bien,  qui  rim  le  dernier.-^ 
He  laughs  well  who'  laughs 
last. 

Remuda  de  pasturage  haze  bizer- 


.  ros  gordos.— ^A  change  of  pas- 
turage' makes  fat  calves. 

Regnant  populi. — The  people 
rule. — Motto  of  Arkansas. 
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Target,  (tar'gtt)  n.  n  mark  to 
shcot  nt. 
Tarfff,  (laK- 


inn.tMble 


dutieii 
or  taxe* 
on  import* 

r  n  t-  n  i  8  h  , 
( tftr'ni'h  ) 
V.  /.  tosuU 
;  i»»  M<ii  by  exposure  to 
the  nir,  X.C.,  or  by  any  batl 
net: — r.i.  to  Utus  briglitness; 
a.  tani'tfftetf.  Injured:  dim. 

TaYrj,  (taKi)  v.  t.  to  delay; 
stay  behind;— w.  t.  wait  lor; 
,— HK.  tar'rior,  tar'ryinj;. 

Tarsus,  (tar'su.*)  n.  cartilage 
eupportnig:  tlieeyelidn;  ar^ 
ticiilation  of  the  foot  to  the 
\es  '  the  last  acjtnientof  in- 
sects' Icps;— a.  f«r'«c/,  per* 
tflinin^r  to  the  instep,  ftc.    ' 

Tart,  (tart)  a.  ocid  ;  sharp? 
— M.  a  kind  of  pastry  ;— a/f. 
tart'ln,  revercly  ;■— «.  tart'- 
wc/v,  Ronrnesrf  ;  ill-nature. 

Tartan.  (tiiKtan)  h.  a  cloth 
with  varieijated  striiies;— 
M.  tor'lntnii,  gauzy  nnntliu 

Tartar,  (tar'tar)  m.  atj  acid 
concretion  on  the  teeth  and 
on  the)iis|de of  wine  c.iska; 
■when  purified,  crenm  of 
turfar. —  Catch  a.  Tartar^ 
Btir  up  a  foi  inidnhle  foe  ;— 
aV//«.  Uir'ta'r{f)ou$.  tnr'tar- 
tzetl,  re«eniblni}r(»rinipreff- 
iiated  with  fortune  acta, 
or  the  tartar  of  wines. 

Tartarus,  (tar'tn-rue)  n.  in 
viyfh.  the  iufcmn!  region e; 
tt.  fart'Trenu,  dark;  hellish. 

Task,  (task)  ».  occupation  ; 
amount  of  work  or  study 
set  to  be  done  in  a  fixea 
time;— r.  t.  burden  ;  stnun 
the  powers  of  mind  or 
body;  ».f/()rJt->M<7ji/er,oppres- 
i^OT.--T<ike  to tcuA;  reprove. 

Ta»ine},  (tns'cl;  h.  n  hansnnsr 
omamtntof silk. &c.;  hook 
jiniilc :  ribbon;  a.tatCm'llfd. 

Tafetc.  (tifit)  r.  t.  to  perceive 
py  tl»e  palate;  feel;  experi- 
ence ;  nHbh  ;  ent  sparing^ 
ly;  obttdn  picnmrc  fioii\  : 
— u.  oc'tor  seufie  of  tastiiifr; 
pereeptiun  of  the  behuti- 
fill. (flavor;  a  small  por- 
tion: intelleetuaW  relish  ; 
bi*d4rcetion  i   trtal ;  iudpf 


tas'tnbic,  goo<l ;  tns't«d,  en- 
joyed, kc. ;  ttwtr'/nl,  neat; 
comely  i  taMe'lein,  insipid; 
vapid  t  teutif. flue;  posKess- 
ing  the  senfc  or  quality 
of  Dcauty  or  excetlcnoe  ;— 
artv*.  trutt'fttHif,  tanttTlef^ 
ly,  tast'ily  i  —  «».  tante'/ttU 
Minn,  taste'lemueff:  n.ta$t'tr^ 
a  trier  ;  ttut'ing,  to'ing. 

Tatter,  (tat'cr)  u.  torn  rojr  ;— 
a.  ttttteretf.  rent  :  ragged  ; 
— n.  tattmfetitat'ioN,  l««fer. 

Tattle,  (tari)  r.  i.  to  tell  talcs; 
talk  idly ;  i<.goiisip:  n.,n.tnt'' 
tting,  apt  to  talk;  H.Ut'tler. 

Tattoo,  (tat -too')  h.  beat  of  a 
drum  ;  staina  on  the  skin. 

Tannt',(tawnt)i>.t.  reproach; 
gibe;— «.  insult:— a.  tatwt'- 
vtg,  twitting;  exasperating; 
«a.  tuuut'iHgltj,  scofHnely. 

Taunts,  (taw'rus)  n.  Kodiac* 
al  uign;  a.  fceit'nV,  bullish. 

Taut,  (tawt)a.  t^tretched;  fit 

Tautolojry*  (taw-tol'o-ji)  n.  a 
reiNftition  of  words;  — a. 
tautolojj'icjil ,  not  varied;  n. 
tantotogi^t,  a  verbose  talk- 
er ;  tautoph'oHff,  i-c|>ctitiou 
of  the  Kame  soundii. 

Tavern,  (tav'ern)  m.  a  pub- 
lic house  ;  a  liquor  saloon. 

Taw,  (taw)  i'.  t.  to  dtvM 
white  glove  or  alum  leaf  *:er 

Tawdry,  (taw'dri)  a.  gaudy 
in  dress;  fine  to  excess;— m. 
taw'driness.  tinsel.  Ac. 

Tawnv,  (taw'ni)  a.  yellow. 

Tax,  (tak*)  h.  a  rate  or  duty 
imposed  on  property  or 
persons  for  a  public  pur- 
pose ;  chargd ;  burdensome 
duty ;— f.  t.  to  accuse;  cen- 
sure ;  load  with  costs  ;  as- 
Bess  :— o.  tax'oble,  assess- 
able ;— n.  ta.ra'tiou,  assess- 
ment by  law  ;— «.  tax'ing. 

Tnxidenny.(tflkK'i-der-mi)  n. 
art  of  mounting  and  pre- 
serving the  xkins  of  ani- 
mals, and  of  dead  zooloffi- 
cal  spcctmenti  in  general ;, 

-  »♦.  ti.x'idennit>t:  roroM'owy,' 
in  Xat.  Hi«t.,  the  laws  and 
principles  of  classification. 

Tea,  (ti)  n.  a  Chinese  shrub; 
infusion  o(  tea  ;  leverage. 

Teafeh.  (t*ch)  r.  /.  to  educate; 
to  inKtriict :  cpmmuhicato 
knourledge  ;  c  unsel  ;— a. 
teach' able,  wilUiie  to  h»s 
taught ;— »i».  teaeWahhnetit, 

^^«4»iuEdt3r  tortaami  C^K?*'***. 


a  pedagogve.  kc.  ;  tench'' 
ing,  lesson  ;  ini^truction. 

Teak,  (tek)  m.  an  E.'  In.  tree. 

Team,  (tern)  u.  horses,  Stc, 
in  ^o'***!*  harness  ;  -r.  I. 
drive  for  hire;  n.  team'rter. 

Tear,  (tfir)  n.  moMtureof  the 
ey  es  i— /#/.grief  ^-a<(/'».feor'• 
ytt/,  weeping  ;  srtrrowful ; 
(eor7ex»,unfecHng:  drr;  ad, 
tearfully;— M.  tear'lulness. 

Tear,  (t*r>  w.  a  rent  :— p.  f. 
to  rend  asunder  ;  to  pull  ht 

Seces  ;  to  lacerate ;  break  t 
ke  away  by  violence  ;— i;. 
t.  to  rave  or  rant;— «.  tear'- 
t»gi  raving,  &c.;  torn,  rent. 

Tease,  (tex>  v.  t.  to  comb 
wool ;  to  vex  with  impoi> 
tunity;d.teos'ingiannoying 

TeaseUCtiz'Ou.  bur  of  a  plant 
used  in  dressing  cloth(t'*.f.) 

Teat,  (tet)»i.  tlie  nipplt;  pap. 

Technical,  (tek'ni-kal)  o.  be- 
longing to  the  arts  or  to  a 
priiTession;  scientificr— arf. 
tech'HicuUy;—iu.  techniCftV- 
ttg,  specific  languuge.style, 
or  terms  of  a  profession, 
trade,  art,  or  science  ;  ex*- 
treme  nicety  of  expression 
or  of  interpretation,  which 
often  leads  to  doubt  or  dis- 
pute ;  tech'Hiofi  art  studies; 
<efA«or'o^//,doctrine,  terms, 
system  or  philoi>ophy  of  the 
useful  arts;  a.techMohtf'iccU 

Techy,  (tech'i)  a.  irritable. 

Ted,  (ted)  v.  t.  to  »hake  ; 
to  spread,  as  new  mown 
grass,  for  drying  ;— «.  terl- 
fhr,  a  machine  on  wheels, 
with  teeth  to  pcizc,  throw, 
and  scatter  hay;  or.  ted'ded,. 

TeDeum,(t{-de'um)  »♦.  livmn 

Tedious,  (tfi'di-us)  n.  slow  ; 
tiiesome  x—cul.  tcMiously  ; 
—m.  feW/o««uie.'w,prolixity; 
irksonifiicsH ;  fe'diion.  fa- 
tigue; dullness;  weariness. 

Tecm.(tfm)  r.  i.  to  produce; 
brin;r  forth  abundantly  ; 
bear ;  be  full:  abound  x—a. 
fpc/w'iVifir.swarminp;  prolific 

Teens',  (ten  r.)  n .  adolescence. 

Teetli,  ftethe)  r.  i.  to  grow 
teeth ;— w..  a.  teeth' in ff.  den- 
tition ;-H.  teeth,  (t«th)  nL 
of  tooth,  the ''Whole  of  the 
itteinoif,  rnnifiet  and  nio>- 
Uu-%  fixed  in  the  lov%f  r  and 
upper  jaws,  used  respect" 

•  ivclv  for  cnttiiig.  tearing-.' 

ch«ring<orgrt«difvg  f<jo«."^ 
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Res  est  soUdd  i^ena  timom 
amor. — Love  is  a  thing  full  of 
anxious  fears. 

Saxum  volutum  non  obdudtur 


musco;^-A  rolling  stoxw  gatb*^. 

ers  no  moss. 
Ruyn  scfior  cria  ruyn  scrvidor. 
Like  master  like  man* 
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Teetotaller,  (te-to't«)-ler>  n. 
one  who  alMtains  totally 
fi-c>in  strong  drinks  i—a. 
teeto'UtI,  entire :  perfect. 


Teetotum.  (te-t6'turo)  n.  toy. 
Tegunicntary,  (te2-&-menr< 
ar-i>  a.  denoting  The  skiu. 


Telcgrai>h,  (td'i-graf)  n.  an 
apparatus  for  tranvmitting 
inessA;;es  almost  instanto- 
neousty  by  means  of  elee- 
tnc  currents;—!',  t.  to  send 
a  dispatch:— n«.  teVegraphr 
ctMet  a  submanue  rope  of 
strands  of  wire,  gutta  per> 
cha,  Jec.  to  convey  roes- 
sages  under  the  waters  of 
oceans,  lakes,  rivers,  ttc.  i 
tefearamt  a  land  message, 
as  distinguished  from  « 
dispatch  by  cable  {  tdea'- 
mphy,  system  of  telegrapli« 
ic  communication  (— o.tele- 
graphic  \—h,  telegraphist 

Teleology ,( lel-e-orfr-ji  )*t.doc- 
trine  ox  final  couses  i  tef- 
eotogitt,  a  seeker  for  final 
causes  of  phenomena. 

Telephone,  (tcl'e-fOn;  m.  in- 
strument for  reproducing 
sounds  at  a  distance  by 
means  of  electricity. 

Ttleacope,  <tel'i-«kop)  n.  an 

^       optical 

^^■^      iustru- 

^^^^      me  n  t 

.^BKa  formag- 

^^■^        J<K:ts,aa 
JltM  Bten  t— o.  tektcop'ic, 
Telesttoh,    (tel-e'stik)   n.  « 
poem,  the  last  letters  of 
the  lines  spelling  a  name. 
Ttll.  (tel)  V.  t.  to  relate:  in- 
form :  to  utter  ;.  express  t 
count:— f.  t.  to  avail  t  take 
effect:— M*.  iefhr,  one  who 
counts  voteSwJtc.  ;  a  bank 
clerk  who  receives^  or  pays 
money:  teV-tate,  •  gossip; 
any  sign  that  betrays  se- 
erct»:— a.  hetraying,  as  tht 
countenance :— a.  Utting^ 
effective,  as  «  speech,  etc. 
Telle,   Ctehik)  a.  denoting 

the  final  end  or  pnrpose. 
Temeritr,  (t«-meri-ti)  n.  tx* 
treine  oofdivM  :  rM^ness. 
Temper,  (teni^r)  n.  frame 
of  mindt  anger:  due  mix* 
yy  »-».  i.  to  mix;  eoltcn  \ 


adjwt :— H.  tetn'perameHt, 
constitution  ;  disposition  : 
—a.  tem'jteretit  hardened, 
as  metals;  moderated,as  tlie 
passions:  (well-)diaiHwed; 
— n.  tem'permfft  cooling  ; 
hardening,  as  an  edge-tooL 
Tem|)enite,  (tem'pei<«t)  a. 
abstcnuous  ;  calm  ;  cool  i 
sober  ;-  ad,  tem'perattU^ft 
moderately  :— ns.  teiu'jter' 
atctteas,  moderation  of  cli- 
mate, or  of  liuuian  passions 
and  habits  ;  teut'pei'attcc, 
freedom  from  over-mduU 
gence  in  food  or  drink  ; 

Salience  i  sedateness  ;— a. 
enoting  the  cause  of  total 
abstinence  i  teiH'peratto^ 
state  with  regard,  to  heat 
and  eold,  or  the  climate. 

Tempest,  (tem'pest)  n.  a  vio- 
lent wind  :  a  storm  t  ony 
tumult ;— a.  UmjKft'uouM^ 
turbulent ;— arf.  tempes'tu- 
ouslv;  n.tempes'tuousneM. 

Temple,  (tem'pl)n.  a  church; 
side  or  slope  of  the  head:— 
a.  tem'poral,  earthly:  meas- 
ured by  time;  secular,  Ac; 
ftlaced  at  the  temples;— oc/. 
em'porally ;— n.fem/wrai'i- 
f les,  secular  possessions. 

Temporary,  ftem'p6-rar-i)  a. 
for  a  time  only  ;  transient ; 
— <irf  tem'porarily  ;  — 1>.  i. 
tem'porixt,  dilly-dally :  con. 
suit  expediency  ;— a.  (em - 
porixiaa,  time-«erving;  ad. 
tem'poriiingly  :— m.  iem'- 
poriaer,  a  trimmer;  tempo- 
riza'lioH,  excuses  i  delay. 

Tempt,  (temt)  v.  t.  to  entice 
to  evil ;  to  allure ;  incline ; 

Jtrovoke:  try;  draw:— a<(/». 
emptable,  easily  seduced ; 
ttmpCing,  reductive  :— acf. 
Umptwglg,  enticingly  »— 
ft«.  tempta'tion,  trial;  en- 
ticement :  solicitations  to 
ill :  tenip'ter,  a  bad  com- 
panion ;  the  devil ;  vice. 

Tenable,  (ten'a-bl)  a.  that 
can  be  held  or  maintained; 
ad.  ten'ably  :— »t.  teu'able' 
HAM.  fetMifttT/f  tf.validity  ,etc 

Tenacious,  (t»>n&'shus)  a. 
holding  fast :  retentive,  aa 
memory  ;  cohesive  t  Btub> 
bom  t—ad.  tena'clomAv t"^ 
m.  tena'ciovMne**^  teHiiCUy, 
obstinacy:  vinsosity:  duo* 
tility.  as  of  gold,  silver,  ftc. 

Tci^aBt,  (ten'ant)  h.  lessee}— 


w.  UH'oMOff,  occupancy  1^ 
lease  :  ten'anlrg,  body  of 
tenants  on  an  estate;  /irn'e- 
MmC,  hotikC:  apartments ;-« 
cK^s.  icH'uHtclhk,  in  good 
repair,  as  a  house ;  tem'oM' 
l(>«r,unoccupied;  ten'anteiL 
rented:  occupied:  r.  (.  hoi4 
Tend,  (tend)  r.  t.  to  watch « 
nurse  ;  foIk>w ;  work,  as  a 
machine  ;  replenish,  as  a 
fire;- i-. ».  toindine:  pomti 
gravitate  ;  conduce  ;  help; 
n.  temd'tince,  cave:  attention 
Tendency .  (tend'en-ei)  n.  in- 
clination ;  course ;  drift. 
Tender,  (tcn'der)a.  delicate; 
easilT  affected;  devoted; 
gentle ;  coiisiderate;young; 
--v.  t.  to  propone  for  ao- 
ceptance  ;  offer  legal  pay- 
ment «— M.  an  offer,  as  of 
money  due  ;  a  stoker :  coal 
carriage  for  a  locomotive.— 
Z«iK</teit(f«r,Iawfulmoney; 
— <uf.  tcH'devly,  kindly;  af- 
fectionately ;  —  H.  ten'def^ 
nesi*,  softness;  kindness; 
compassion  ;sensitivcness; 
fragility ;  patlios :— o.  ten' 
der'^gafted,  susceptible. 
Tendon,  (tendon)  m.  sinew; 

ligature  of  the  joints. 

Tendril. «' ten 'dril)  n.  clasp  of 

a  climbing  vine ;  a  shoot. 

Tenet,  (ten  et)  n.  doctrine  t 

poi>ition :  opinion  ;  belief. 

Tennis,  (ten'is)  n.  a  game. 

Tenon,  (ten'un)  m.  end  of  a 

timber  cut  to  fit  a  mortise. 

Tenor,  (ten'or)  n.  course  or 

purport;  a  part  in  music 
Tense,  (tens)  n.  form  of  a 
verb  to  express  time :— a. 
stretched  :  not  lax  :  rigid  ; 
cm/.  tena(iv)e'ly :  n.  tense'* 
ness:— ns.  fexsion,  act  of 
•training:  intensity :  strain; 
effort;  ten'$ity.  rigidity; 
Cea'iior,  a  murcte  that  ex* 
tmdiV-o4Ji.  tea'Able,  ten.'- 
«tTe.  flexible:  extensible t 
-  fdN'sire,  feeling  stiff  or  con* 
tnuUed:  ten$um-rodt  braoa. 
Tent,  (teut)  x.  a  momUi 
canvas 
lodge;  in 
euro,  roll 
of  lint 
put  Into 
-  a«ore:r. 
i.  live  in  u 
to  probe  ;l 
mi  with 
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Sains  popuU  soprema  est  lex.— 
The  welfare  of  the  people  is 
the  highest  law.— MoTTO  OF 
Missouri. 


Semel  insai^yimtis  omnes. — ^We 
have  aU  at  some  time  been 
foolish.  [is  always  timid. 

Semper  timidium  scelus.— Guflt 


TEIfTACLE 


TEXT 


a  tent;— a,  tented^  oorered 
with  Mvillonii,  as  a  CMtip. 

Tentacle.  <teirta-kl)  n.  feeler 
of  a  cuttle-ftiih.*c.t  prehea- 
•ile  organ  of  a  noiypi,ete.;  a. 
ttHtneutitr,  teMtae'uiated. 

Tentative,  (ten'ta-tiv)  o.  ex- 
periincnul;— n.  essay  i  trial 

Tenter,  (tenter^  m.  hook  on 
which  Mrrtchtng  is  done.<-> 
Oh  ttmUi'- hooks,  anxious. 

Tenth,  (tenth)  n.  tithe  ;  one 
part  in  ten  ;— a.  last  of  ton; 
<i(/.  tetiUt'lu,  as  tenth  liead. 

Tenuity,  (tcn*Q'i-ti)  ti.  thin- 
ness ;  minuteness;  rarity ; 
a.  teu'uoM$,  light  {  slender. 

Tranre.  (ten'Or)  n.  holding; 
terms  :  duration  of  office. 

Tepid,  (tep'id)  a.  lukewarm; 
— n.  tepid'ity ;— v.  /.  <e/»'</V; 
— M.  tejt^itction,  a  heating. 

Teraphini.  ( te'nuflm  )  n.  pt. 
houitchnid  iniageK  or  gods. 

Teratolojry,  (ter-a-tolo-ji)  a. 
a  phiSoM)|iliicul  investiga- 
tion ot  /it'-ru  fiafurfe,  or  of 
monstrosities  in  nature. 

Terebinth,  (ter'e-binth)  n. 
the  turpentine  tree  ;  —  a. 
ter'ebiti' thine,  (as  to  t^ptc). 

Teredo.  (ter-€'do)  ii.  tlie  ship 
worm ;  jil.  ter'etiiiief,  borers 

Terete,  (te-ret )«.  hat.  round. 

Tergiversation  .(ter-ji-ver-e*'- 
fthun)  n.  fickleness!  shift. 

Tcnn.  (tvrin)  w.  tK»uniUry  t 
limit:  period:  time  of  ses- 
sion ;  word;— >//.  langiinge; 
ebnditionti:  style  of  .Huctelii 
r.  t.  to  dtfiiignnto  :  coM  ;—a. 
tennUem,  boundless  ;— <w/. 
term'lif,  term  by  term  ;— a^ 
ereiy  term.-/inngtotentui, 

;  foicu  to  submit :  to  mate 
tfi'ms,  to  stipulate  ;  agree. 

Tenungnut.  (ter'iua-gnnt)  n. 

■  t  bmwhnjf  womnn:— a.  fu* 
'  nmis  :— w.  tf  r'ni'igHncy. 

I>mint)e«,  (ti-r'mfz)  ».  pi. 

i  tlie  tr»«pjcol.  or  white  ant. 

Tcnninalc,  nc-'ini.-iiit)  r.  t. 
'.  Or  I.  to  cnfl  :  to  limit :  con. 
e'.iide:  m/jx.f^r'ww/r/,  final j 
at -the  rxtremily  ;  ief^nim- 
a'lle.  cudin;;  st  a  spceiric 
time  ;  Iwble  to  be  ended  ; 
f*;n;ii«a'ffAM«/,concludii)2: 
tei''nuHfUtre,  abgolute  ;  n- 
mil ; — un.  f.-mnna'tioH.  re- 

'  ay  it }  Conclusion  :  ending: 
ilei-'jnoHui,  boundary  :  end 

4of  aiaiiway  ;  tin'Mhiology, 
•seienM!  eortechiiicnt  tcruw 


Temfate),  (tern  it)  a.  three- 
fotdi— N.  fei-'narur.three  (3)1 
— <t.jproeeeding  by  threes. 

Terpsichore,  (!erp-sik'd-ri) 
n.  in  mtfth.,  the  muse  who 
presided  over  the  choral 
■ong  and  the  dance ;  a.terp- 
McAore'aM,p«rt.  to  dancing. 

Terrace,  (teKAs)  n.  a  raised 
bank  of  earth  t  a  balcony  i 
—V.  <.form  in  srassy  steps; 
— «.  tei^raeerl^  graded  in 
steps ;  levelled  on  surface. 

Terra  Cotta,  <  tcr'a-kot'a  )  n. 
chiyfor8tatues.Jkc.,  mould- 
ed and  burnt ;  ter'rajir'' 
ma,  solid  earth  ;  ter'ra  Jo- 
po'uiea,  dry  brown  extract 
from  a  species  of  acacia  ; 
ter'ra  tnm'dero'M,  barytes, 
or  heavy  spar;  tti^ra  «««'- 
na,  ochreous  pigment,  for 
oil  and  water  colors  :  ter'm 
rer'de,  a  green  pigment. 

Terraqueous,  (ter-&'kw€-us) 
a.  noting  land  and  water. 

Terrestrial,  (ter-res'tri-al)  a, 
earthly  ;  not  celestial. 

Terrible,  (ter'i-bl)  a.  causing 
fears  formidable:  awful;— 
orf.ter'ribly  s  tutfr'tHblenemty 
dreadfulnc6s;->a.  ten'(f'tc, 
awful ;  violent ;— v.  t.  ter'- 
n/y,  fnghten  ;  shock  :— a. 
ttr'rifietl,  alarmed  ;  ter'n- 
/i/iHg,  frightful  ;  terror- 
stHttten.  quaking  ;— ns.  ter"- 
ror,  dread:  grciit  fenr;  ter'- 
rorifiii,  system  of  ruling  by 
terror.— /fei(7n  of  IWmr, 
the  bl(H)dv  rule  of  Robes- 
pierre in  F" ranee  ( 1 7aB-4;.— 
KiKO  or  TKRROBa, death. 

Terrier,  (tei^i^er)  m.  rat  dog. 

Terrigeuous.fter-rij'f-iius)  a. 
produced  by  the  earth. 

Territory,  (tcr'i-tor-i)  m.  ex- 
tent of  country:  newly  set- 
t1e<l  land  not  yet  formed 
into  a  state,  bnt  governed 
b}'  Congressionnl  enact- 
ments. *c.t  a  dibtrict:  a.ter- 
nto'nal.  denoting  a  subdi- 
vision of  United  States. 

Terse,  (ters)  a.  cxprewtive  ; 
graphic,  as  words  or  style  t 
atl.  tfr>c1y  ;— n.  terse'ness. 

Tertian,  (tershun)  a.,  n.ngue 
active  every  third  day. 

Tertiary,(ter'Blier-i)  M  third; 
—M.  in  f/eo/.,  upper  strata  of 
tlieenrth's  crust  contninine 
foB^iU  of  oxistittf;.  as  well 
a«  of  extinctt  organisms. 


TesscUte,  (tes'e-lAt)  v.  I.  to 
form  in  little  squares  i— a 
tet'fehUed,  chMkcredt— n 
tefteiatum,  mosaic  work. 

Teat,  (test)  m.  touchstone  i 
trial ;  means  used  ;  proof ; 
— w.  «.  try  by  a  tixed  stand- 
ard: prove;  a.  test'ed,  tried 

Testaceous,  (tes-ti'shiis)  €l 
of.  or  having  a  hard  shell; 
II.  tetta'ceOHS,  as  oysterB,fte. 

Testament,  (tes'ta-ment)  n.  a 
will  ;  either  of  the  two  di- 
visions of  the  Scripture^!— 
o.  tertaineHfartf,  given  or 
contained  in  wills  t—ocj/*. 
teM' table,  devisable;  testate, 
dying  with  a  will  made  i— 
N.  teKta'tor;/eiH.  tenta'trir. 

Tester,  (tcs'ter)  n.  a  flat  can- 
opv  over  anything,  as  a  bed 

Testicle,  ftes'ti-kl)  it.  semi- 
nal  gland  or  stone  ^— a.  te.*- 
ttcHiate.  as  a  root  with  two 
oblong  tubercles  or  knolis. 

Testify,  (te»ti-fl)  v.  f.or  i.  to 
give  testimonv;  prove,  as  a 
witness  ;  to  declare  for  or 

Eist ;  swear  to  ;— »».  /e«- 
7io».  witnessing  t  tet'- 
I//,  evidence;  open  at- 
testation ;  proof ;  go>pel  ; 
teitttiMomal,  a  eertifiitate  of 
character  ;  mark  of  appre* 
nation,  as  a  gift  or  memo- 
rial I  resolutions  of  ryin- 
pnthy  for  bereaved  inen<ls 

Testy.  ( tes'ti )  a.  peevish  ; 
easily  irritated  ;  fretful  t— 
mf.  tes'tily  s— «.  tes'tiiiesH. 

Tetanus,  (tet  a-nus)  n.  loek^ 
}aw ;  muscular  spasms,  etc. 

Tete-a-tete,  (tftt-a-tAT)  n.  a 
private  interview  or  talk;  a 
sofa  i—fuf.  face  to  face. 

Tether,  (teth'er)  v.  t.  to  tie  i 
restrain:— u.  a  rope*  hnlter. 
—Length  qfhi»  tether,  fares 
'  one  con  go.  or  cin  be  liome 

Tetrad,  (tefrad)  n.  four  oi 
anything  to- 

!fether ;  —  n. 
etrnffoiiut, 
four  square  I 
—lis.  tetrtt. 
As'f/roM,  sol- 
id iljrurcliav-  ^ 
ing  four  bas- 
es or  triangles  t  l-f»v»#§fl*- 
tibfe.  a  four-syllahled  word 

Tettcr,(tct'er)  »i. nn  eruption;  . 
a  ringworm  ;— «.  tet'terous. 

Text,  (;tek»t)  n.  passn^e  of 
Scripture,  &c.,  on  which  ft 

".tr-Titri^  ■"•■?•  "■-'-- TT-* 
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Ste  tacuisses,  pKflbsopfnis  nuiiiis- 
ses. — Had  yoti  Beeh  silent, 
yoti  might  still  have  passed  2is 
a  pMlteopher. 


Si  qod^rhr  penlusuUon.  amsenanl^' 
Qitx:umspioe.-^If  thou  seekest 
abeaatiftU-peniosula;,  behead  it 
here, — Motto  of  MicinaAM. 
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si^aker  or  writer  «ot«- 
menU  ;  coatext ;  the  exact 
M*ordi<of  annuthort  a.t«3f' 
tmU  ii*  the  text  ;— «-  fexT- 
hook,  a  M.*liooi  or  reference 
b(K»k ;  a<L  tej^t«nttf  (exact). 

Textured  teVfit'ui)  h.  manner 
of  weavia;; :  combination 
of  partx;  web;  tmsuc  :— </. 
lex'tile,  woven  s  fit  to  weave 

Than,  /"than )  tiil.  or  com.  par- 
ticlu;  notuij^Cdinpanwrn. 

Thank,  (thangk)  r.  t.  to  ex- 
presa  gratitude  for  a  fav«T; 
«.  /Af/ii^-^.tKikMowled^inent 
for  kindneiiis,  courtcKieaor 
prosneritj- ;  cxpreefiions  of 
civiht/  ',—a(lU.  thdHf/td, 
grratelul ;  tfitul'taw,  uiw 
trrateful;  not  appreciated : 
t/idoA-'tcoi-fhjr.  iticritoriuUK; 
-  ad.  thnnk'fuDjr ;  —  tis. 
tianl'fnhteM,  pmtitndc ; 
tIi(iid''feAni<^*,  ingratitude ; 
thaMl-'oJfcrmtf,  thttMA-Jt'ffic- 
tug,  celehnitioii  of  divine 
mercy  :  a  day  rtt  apart  for 
this  ;  prayer :— a.  pert.  to. 

Tliat,  (that)  jfi.  tito?^  ;—a., 
proii.  di'sipiatini;  a  i^crson 
or  tiling,  or  the  nrstof  two 
word^;  rouj.  nntiiif;  indica- 
tion. coiiKWiuence,  or  end : 
for;  iu  order  that ;  because 

Thatch.  (thacJi)  u.  straw  for 
ro«tin{;:—r.  f.  to  cover,  *e. 

Tlinw,  (thaw)  p.  e.  or  t.  to 
melt,  as  ice  or  snow  ;— h. 
dissolution  of  frOst  ;  heat. 

Tlie,  (the)  if(f.  art.  denoting 
a  person,  tliinc.  or  Kpccies. 

Theater,  (the'a-ter>  «.  a  nlay- 
lu>u«c ;  a  HCcMie  or  field  of 
action  ;— o.  (bcot'ricul,  hi*, 
trionic:  iN)m|HwiM  :  orut«jri> 
cal ;  witJi  the  ;;c«ture8  or 
style  of  tite  stage  ;  —  pL 
dramatic  iierfortnrinces. 

Theca,(the'kn)  h.  s|>oi-e-caReK 
of  inowMA,  and  of  Kimilar 
plants;  an  or^an  wltich  en- 
closes aaotiier  or  contains 
KHnethiiig :—/»/.  the'rit<ie). 

Thee  (thf)  Ttfon.ob'].  of  than. 

Thet,  (flK'ft)  II.  a  lelonion* 
taking  «1'  |i  ciicftv  :  act  of 
Ftf-tlin;?  :  t'  i-;:  stolen. 

Tli^'uie.  (tlie'i.i)  «.  Wtter 
\'olatilc  pii!Cii»lc  o'ttutned 
in  fine  white  piisn»«  of  a 
<>i!ky  liistrr  from  ten.  eof- 

-  fee.  *c..«rinic  as  caffctae 

Their,  (thar)  jiron.  jiOMH.  of 

.    them;  their*^i,4m,oitl^. 


Theiani,  (Xhk'izm}  n.  beKef 
iu  I  lie  existence  of  a  God  f 
— tw.  tfie'iM,  a  believer,  as 
opiWHed  to  Athfxft :  (keof» 
rr»c»r,  dirlne  ^ivemniunt  i 
CA«v»(if'«ii.v.  heathen  ^xkIh. 

Theme,  ( thCni )  n.  subject ; 
topieof  a  fpeakerorVrritcr. 

Tl)eniiM,(the  niiii)t/.in  inylA., 
coddeMt  of  law  and  jiuoice. 

TheiMselves,  (tiirni-«c  W  a*) 
proM.  pi.  of  hinvoel  r,  Itticif, 
*c.:  those  very  perMmR;ali 
emphatic  form  of  f  Acm. 

Then, (then)  urt.  at  thattimc; 
in  that  case  ;  therefore. 

Thence,  (thenR)  hd.  for  that 
reaadn  *.  from  that  place  or 
timej  tkence'/nrfh,  f/ie»»ce'- 
fortcani,  from  that  tnne. 

T)ieo<Iolite,  (tlie-od'o-ilt)  n. 
an  mstru 


hicn  treats 

of  Ood,  and  His  relation  to 
roan  '.—a.  tkmfo'gical  i'-n. 
tktolo'gian^tk  divine*,  a  D.D 

Tlieopathy.  (tlie-op'a-thi)  «. 
emotion  excited  bythccon- 
teuinl:itiou  of  God  t  cuptic- 
ity  for  religious  afi^ectiona 
or  worship;  tbeoph' tuiff, 
thevicihlemanifebttition  of 
God  :  tfieo$'oj}hff,  supimscd 
direct  inteicoursc  with  God 
and  spirits ;  knowledge  got 
by  divine  iiluminntion. 

Theoi-eni,(ihe'6-rcm>M.  prop> 
o«ition  to  lie  proved  ;  posi- 
tion assumed  to  be  true :  ■ 
statement  of  relations  ex- 
preiised  in  aformnlnor  by 
symbolB :— a.  thcnrem'ie. 

Theory,  (the*d-ri)  n.  specula* 
tion  ;  a  plan  or  system  yet 
sutisistmg  only  in  tlie 
mind,  h>i(<ed  on  inference* 
fronieKtiibliKhed  principles; 
—a.  thtroret'ic  ("I),  spccn- 
lutive.  not  jiroctica! ,' — mt. 
theorefieally :— /i.  theWist, 
8|»ecnlati8t  x—r.  t.  thtf'orize, 
indulge  in  viKionary  I'lnn*. 

Tlieraiieutie,  (ther-n-prt'tik) 
o.  curative  :—».  t/ifroj>ett'' 
ttc*  art  of  healing  :  ^ure. 

There,  (thAr)  or/.  <>i)poi<ed  to 
Acre;  in  that  place :  tkot ; 


er.  eignifying,  look  1  it  is 
done  f  see  that !  —  at/vs, 
tAereiih0uf(if\,nearWi  near 
tltut  place ;  rt/'re<(/rcr,8ul>- 
sequently,or  accordingly; 
therea  r,  then ;  ct  that  place; 
henect  therehf,  by  mean* 
of  that;  (Aeiic/«r',for  thator 
it ;  titerv'.fiare.  consequent* 
hr;coN/.  in  return  fnr  thix; 
tienifrom',  from  this  or 
tl»t  i  thervm',  iu  that ;  in 
tills  :  tketnof^  of  that  or 
tills  :  t/iervon\  on  that  or 
this;  thereto\<hrrfwHo\  io 
thatorthis;  /Acre w/wii', im- 
mediately ?  then  ;  at  onee; 
t/ieirwilA\,wTt\\  it;  forth- 
with; tkert'icUhoi.  nt  tlie 
same  time;  over  and  above 

Thermal,  (ther'mal)  o.  tepid. 

hermonictcr,    (thcr- 

f-ter)M.  instrument 

lomen.<^U!-etheluat 

I      of  bodie8,ns  air,  ftc 

1  lie8auru«,(the<«w'- 
I  rut.)«i.o  treasury  ; 
»  dictionary. 
1  ijet-e,  (thez)  they, 
(t1»4>  pj-OH.  opposed 
t(»  //<«Ar,  some  otli- 
ers  :  men,  women,  persons 

Thesitf,  <th5'si8)  n.  p<»suion 
|ai<l  down  or  advanced  for 
ai^umcnt:  a  propoMtion  to 
be  6up|x>rted  ;—/</.  #//c'.«=e.«. 

Thespian .  (thes'pi-an )«.  the- 
atrical ;  dramatic  ;  tragic. 

Theurgy,  (thfci-jl)  «.  fluit 
kind  of  magic  which  pre- 
tends to  !)e  eupernatnnd. 

TlicwR.(thuz)  «.|»/.  nniKclcsj 
a.  thcto'tf.  brawny.— ZVirwvt 
amtfiiifWA,  strength  or  pith 
of  any  effort  or  enterprise. 

Tliick.  (thik)fr.  denHetcnn*- 
pnct :  muddy  ;  crowded  ; 
abundant;  niisty;  dull;  in- 
distinct, as  si)cech:  big,  not 
slender;  dark;  intimate,  us 
friends:— o//  closely  ;  tre- 

auently;  deeply;  ftlht;— «. 
»e  decisive  or  'huyiest  mo- 
menta thieket:—!-.  f.  thicA-'' 
CM,  mnke close:  utrengtlien- 
f.  f.  grow  dense,  blurk.  or 
ninrcnnmeron>»:C'>:ig'>l'te: 
—ifft.  thtck'Ui  :—iin.  thick'- 
iw.-^.oonsi.stencv:  the  depth 
between  sideii  nnr'  ^ur. 
faces  ;  IhtcXfniiifi.  nie:»l  to 
thicken  liquids '.  r/z^cX-*  ,«J 
wood  or  shrnhhery  ,—vtf''J\ 
trtidi^-fieeufett,»iu\nA:thid/»  j 
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Sic  semper  t5rrannis. — Thus  itiay 
it  always  be  with  tyrants.— 
Motto  of  Virginia. 

Semper  graeculus  assidet  graecu- 


16.— 3irds  df  a  feather  flock* 
together. 
Some  people  are  more  nice  than 
wise. — CowpeH. 
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THBOTT0S 


Mt,  cioae  planted  ;  laive.— 
Through  thick  tmd  thttt,  in 
proaperity  or  misfortune. 

Thieve,  (thev)  r.  t.  to  steal  i 
— iw.  thiev'try,  practice  of 
Ktealiug: :  theft ;  thi^,  one 
who  purloins  what  belongs 
to  another  't—jiil.  thitvtt  ;— 
a.  <A»cr'i«A,di«honeHt:— arf. 
thtevUMif.'—n.thiev'ishaeas. 

TJu;;h.  (tlii)  II.  thick  part  of 
the  IcK  above  the  knee. 

ThiHs.Cthii  z>  m.  jd.  kIiuI  ti,  kc 

Thimble,  (thim'bl)  n.amet« 
al  cap  for  the  needle  finger; 
— iM.  tfiim'tU^'tU,  a  very  lit- 
tle; thiiiibW'Hg,  hleight-of- 
hand  trick  t—'gef,  a  cheat. 

TIi^u.  (tliin;  a.  lean  :  sHui  ; 
fine;  scattered:  easily  seen 
through;— r.  f.todiniiiii»h; 
dilute:  decimotc:— «</.fAi/i'- 
{y,spa!'>*ely ;  iiu perf cctl v  ;— 
n.  tmn'Uffii,  tcnuitv  ;  /Aim'- 
luna,  a  weeding  ui  plants  i 
a.  thin-nkiiiHed.,  (tnueamish. 

Thuic,  (thill)  a.  beiongiugto 
tlice  i—vroH.  jioss.  of  thou. 

Tluiig,  (thing)  K.  an  event ; 
whatever  is  ;  not  n  person, 
unlesH  used  iu  contempt  i 
pi.  things,  luggage;  clothes. 

Think,  (thJiigk)  v.  t.  to  im- 
agine ;  judge  ;  believe  i—v, 
i.  4iave  ideas  ;  reason :  per- 
form any  mental  opentJon; 
conchuie;  puriMmc;  fancy; 
meditate  ;delilie:-nte:doubt; 
recollect  :— iw.  thiuk'cr,  a 
deep  reasoner  ;  ihink'ingt 
cogitition  :— rt.  reflective. 

Tiiinl,  rthird)a.  next  to  the 
second  x—n.  y^  part  i—a<l, 
third'Iv  :  /jZ.  widow's  rights 

Thirst,  (thirst)  «.  pain  from 
wunt  nf  dnnk  ;  desire  of 
knowledge.  *c.  ;—  r.  i.  to 
feel  c  igernesH  ;  to  long  for 
water,  or  anything  ;  —  »»«. 
rA«*.*/'e/-.n  hungry  Kml. etc.; 
thir$t'ine$if,  dryness :  vehe- 
ment longing  ;— <i.  thinfffi, 
parched  :  thii'ft'itig,  desir- 
jng;— aW.  thirstily  .eagerly. 

This,  (this)  a.  or  pron.  not- 
ing a  uerson  or  thing  near. 

Thistle,  'this'l)  n.  a  prickly 
weed  with  a  long  root.hard 
to  eradicate ;  a  ,  art.  thint'ly  ; 
—H.  lhiKt'le-<hto)i,  feathery 
wrapper  of  fln-tle  seeds. 

Thither,  (thnhe  )  tul.  to  that 

■ -^iceor  end;  lli'ifi'ei'wurd, 

%^'  (hi  toward  lluit  pluce^  . 


Thole,  (thOl)  n.  a  pin  in  the 
gunwale  of  a  boat ;  a  roof. 

Tnong,(thong)M.athin  strap 

Thorax,  (thd'raks)  ».  chest 
of  the  body  ;— ck  thorac'ic 

Thorn,  (tliorn)  n.  prickle  on 
stems  of  plants  ;  an  afflic- 
tion or  temptation  'r—atQit. 
thom'Uat,  as  a  happv  life  ; 
thoni'y.  rough  ;  aifficult 

Thorough,  (thur'6)  a.  com- 
plete ;  full;  perfect;  ac- 
complished; not  negligent 
in  busincM;  attentive  to 
details  ;  compreiieusive  m 
mmd  ;  —  ar/.  thur'oughly  ; 
— M,  ihor'oughness  -,—uJj», 
thoi^ouffh-bre<f,  pure-blood- 
ed ;  high-mettlod ;  thof- 
ough'goutg  tor  jKtcerl)  con- 
sistent: ultra;  stalwart! 
out  and  out ;  complete  % 
— M.  thorough' fare,  a  bus^V, 
frequented  street  or  roatf; 

Csage  from  street  to  stteet 
c,  (thOz);>ro./</.of  that. 

Thou,  (thou)  pixfn.  a  solemn, 
or  Quaker  form  of  you. 

Though,  (tho)  con.  even  if  ; 
notwithstanding:  however 

Tlionght,  (thawt)  n.  act  of 
thinking  ;  reflection  ;  idt-o; 
fancy  ;  conception  ;  opin- 
ion ;  pur|M>se ;  solicitude ; 
exncctation  \—a.  thought'- 
Jkti,  seiious;  contrmpliitive; 
anxious  ;  c  ireful ;  —  (ul. 
thought'/idhj  :—n.  thought- 
/«/»c«5,sob:iety:  a-thought- 
le»,  heedless  :  giddy  ;—««/. 
thoughtletit'l!/,  cureleHslv  ; 
inconsiderately ;  M.MoMcr/it'. 
lessuesift  vacuity  of  mind. 

Thonsand.  (thou'zand)  a.  or 
n.  ten  hundred;— ;»/.  a  mul- 
titude ;— o-  thou'iunulj'ohl. 

ThOwel,  thowl,  ahdl)».  fast- 
ening for  oars  in  rowing. 

Thnildoin.  (thrawl'dnuu  n. 
subjection  :  (Aratt',  a  slave. 

Thrdsh.  (thrash)  v.  t.  to  beat; 
— n.  thruKh'  (or  threish)  iug, 
a  whipping  :  separation  of 
grain  from  straw,  chaff, 
fcc.;  bani-floor  of  sheaves. 

Thread,  (thred)  n.  a  iinall 
Hue  or  twii»t ;  a  filament ;  a 
spiral  on  a  screw  ;  tenor  or 
pith  of  a  discourse  ;— r.  U 
to  follow  a  winding  path  ; 

'•     for    

we, 
out;  trite;— M.tlirendinest. 


prepare  a  needle  for  sew- 
ing ; — a.  fhreail'hnre,,  worn 


.Thrcut*  Cthcet)..  ju  dungiucJi^t. . 


tion  of  iil :  menace  ;—v.  t. 
tAreaCeH.  to  denounce  evil: 
to  declare  a  mischievous 
purpose;  n.,  a.  threaten'iug, 
dangerous :  Impending,  as 
an  evil :  ominous  ;  cloudy: 
ad.  tJireateuiugfy,  darkly. 

Three,  (threi  a.  and  n.  2  and 
1 1  figure  fi  i—adjf.  three'- 
/oW,Triple:  A  dou  blc ;  threeT- 
pig,  woven  as  cloth  or  car- 
pets in  three  thicknesses ; 
three'fcore,  sixty  i  —  ad. 
thrice,  amply  ;  three  times. 

Threnody,  (  ti  ren'o-di  )  n. 
ode  orsong  of  lamentation; 
—a.  ihrenet'ic,  sorrowful. 

Threshold,  (  thre^li'dld  )  n. 
door  sill :  entrance  ;  edge. 

Thrift,  (thrift) «.  prosperity: 


frugality  ;  gnins  ;  a  rapid 
growth  ;  —  adh.  thnfffem, 
profuse :  shif tlr sa ;  ihnffy. 


industrious;  thriving: 
thrift'ilv  x—n.   thnft'n    <«. 

Thrill,  (tfiril)  r.  t.  to  pit-  le  ; 
—r.  I.  to  tingle  with  pleas- 
ure or  astonishment  t—n. 
seuKation  of  delightorawe; 
—a.  thrill'ing.  penetrating; 
—ad.  thrill'ingly.  sweetly.  • 

Thrive,  (thriv)  r.  i.  to  pros- 
per by  industry:— n.  thriv'-. 
tug.  nitwiperous;  growing; 
ad.  tniiVincly  ^t.  thriv'er. 

Throat,  (throt)  >».  fore  part  of 
the  neck  :  irassnges  of  nu- 
triment and  brenth ;  a  nar- 
row part:».^Aro/'//c(-ra/fe, 
in  an  engine-pi|)e),  the  lar. 
ynx ;— r.  t.  to  tlioke  by 
I>res8ure  on  the  windpipe. 

Throb  (thiob)  r.  i.  to  beat  for- 
cihl  v :  n.  a  strong  pulsation  t 
n.  throb'bmg.  as  the  heart. 

Throe,(th!6)  n.  pnin :  tnivaii. 

Throne,  (thrOo)  »■  seat  of  « 
king! 
io V  e  r- 
eigiity ; 
empire  ; 
—pi.  an- 
geUcal 
beings :  _ 
r.  t.  exalt;  

Throng,  (tlirong)  If.  a  crowd 
of  people ;— r.  t.  to  nret* 
together;  fill  withnumbcrtii 
r.  t.  to  come  in  tumultuous 
multitude»,— «.  thronging 
or  thronged',  crowded,  etc. 

Thro!«tle,(thros'l) «.  tlienong- 

thruvh  {  a  wool-spinner. 
jrUniU4h,.Xthroo)  prep.  iiom. 
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Sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  il 
is  to  have  a  thankless  child. — 
(King  Lear.)^SHAKESPEARE. 

Let  well  enough  alone. 


Si  le  ciel  tombait  les  cailles  sera^ 
lent  prises. — If  the  sky  fa^ls 
we  shall  catch  larks. 

The  pot  called  the  kettle  black. 
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end  to  end ;  by  means  of  ; 
— ar/.  from  one  end  or  side 
to  the  other  :  to  the  final 
purpose  or  conclu«ion  :— 
7»>c//.  or  atl.  throHgh'otU,  in 
every  part  of:  everywhere; 
ul  way  H.-  if7i**o»*o/i  anil  t/ifo\ 
from' >i(lv  tosiilv  :  wholly. 

Thiovc(lhi6v);jre<.  of  thnoe 

Tlirow.  (thro')  r.  /.  to  fling  ; 
toss  :  turn  ;  twiitt ;  cust,  as 
dice  ;  to  overturn  ;  laj-  or 
spread  carelessly  ;  to  expel 
from  the  xtonittch,  SiC.\—n, 
a  cast ;  a  fall ;  a  fling ;  a 
cliHuce  t—ppr.  or »».  throw'' 
iug,  hurling:  a  falling;  a 
vomiting  ;— />o.  /.  threw  ;— 
mi.  thntvrn.— Throw  uwrtif. 
M^•c  :  spend  in  vain  ;  throw 
fc.v  or  o/f,  reject ;  discard  ; 
throw  out  J  cji-cti  exclude  ; 
drop  a  hint;  throw  orer, 
beti-ny  ;  dixappoint ;  throw 
tip.  to  rcKJKn  ;  vomit  ;  to 
throw  nilk:  twujt  into  a  cord. 

Thrum,  ahrum)  ii.  end  of  a 
weaver's  thread  j  a  coarse 
yarn;— V.  t.  to  twist;  fiinge; 
to  pl.iy  badly  ;— /«.  thrum'- 
miiig.  idle  playing  of  music 
with  the  flujrers:  knotting. 

Thrush,  (thriwh)  »».  a  bird; 
inc'l.,  ulcers  in  the  mouth. 

TliruBt,  (thrust)  v.  t.  to  im- 
pel :  drive  in  or  out  ;  in- 
trude ;— f.  I.  shove  in  ;— n. 
a  stab  ;  a  nunh  :  in'  arch., 

r»rcfcsure  of  an  arch  npiinat 
ts.ubutnients.  orof  bcnms, 
Arc,  ngainiit  walln. —//o/ne 
thrwt.  a  rebuke  that  fits. 

Til ud.  (thud)  M.  a  utroke  or 
Mow  cMUKiiiff  a  dull  sound. 

Tluilc,(thiVJ€)w.  in  au.hiM., 
rorthcrn  limit*  of  the  hab- 
itable world.  ai>  Iceland  or 
Shetland  Islands.— hence, 
U rttma (f u I thciit)  Thulc. 

Tluinib.  (thum)  n.  the  thick 
shoit  fin-rer  !— r.  f.  to  plav 
nwkw.nrdly  :  w>il  by  hand- 
ling i—n.  thuiuhfff%  often 
touclted  ;— Ii.  thtimfhtcrew^ 
an  old  iostr.of  torture. 

Thump,  (til umn)  !•  I.ori.to 
iKiit :— u.  a  oh»w  with  a 
thick  Ftiok.  the  fist.  Ac;  a. 
1hnt»p'uig.  huge  ;  vast;  fnt. 

Thunder,  (thun'der)  n.  dull 
heavy  sound  which  follows 
lightning  ;— r.  t.  to  loar  or 
rattle  lifter  on  electric flnsht 
mHk«aterribluiioi»e;  »Ik>w 


•nger;  threaten :— iw.  thnn'- 
Htirholt,  shaft  of  lightning; 
(A'ln'i/erc^i/i.suddcn  shock; 
denuncMtion;  a  loud  burst 
of  thunder;  thun'der-ctoud, 
{•$torn'  or  hihower)  n  blnck 
eloudormin  uceoinpniiied 
with  thunder  :  thun'dtrer, 
in  myth.,  Jove  :  a  niightr 
power  ;— a.  thim'deiftnicl:, 
amazed  or  dumbfounded  ; 
thun'c/eroig,  tremendous  ; 
h*ud:— H.  an  ex|)Iosion. 

Thus,  (thus)  <u/.  80  ;  m  this 
manner  or  degree  j  hence. 

Thwack,(thwak)  v.,  n.  a  blow 

Thwart,  (thwart)  r.  t.  cross  : 
oppose;  disappoint;  del •  at 
— a  traiisvente  i—n.  pi.  the 
seats  for  rowers  : — a.  or  h. 
thwart'iag,  contravening. 

Thy,  (thi)  jtro.  belonging  to 
thee  ;  thffitrlf,  personallv. 

Thvme.  (tini)  ii.  plant;  herb. 

Tiara,  (ti-&'ra)  n.  diadem,  ftc. 

Tibia,  (tib'i-a) ».  shin-bone. 

Tic-douloureux.  (tik-doo-Ioo- 
rO")  n.  neuralgia  in  the  face 

Tick,  (tik)  II.  credit  ;  an  in- 
sect ;  a  bed  cose  ;  a  quick 
noise,  as  of  a  pendulum  or 
watch  ;— I'.  /.  to  beat  in  vi- 
brating ',—H.tlck'iHg,  cloth. 

Ticket,  (tik'et)  n.  a  printed 
card  for  passage  on  a  rail- 
road or  steamboat,  admis- 
sion to  a  theater,  perform- 
ance, &c-;  — for  marking 
goods  — for  a  chance  in  a 
lottery,  or  for  voting  at 
elections  ;— r.  t.  to  distin- 
giiish  by  a  ticket  or  tag.— 
That's  the  ticket,  that  is 
lust  right  i  well  done  I 

Tickle.  (tik'I)  r.  t.  to  excite  a 
tingling  sensation  by  the 
touch  ;  to  plen^e  : — a.  tiek"- 
lish.  easiiv  tiexled:  critical;^ 
— »»«.  ticKKng.  a  tingling ;  a 
tiiillation;  tick-'Mmesii,  sen- 
sitiveness to  touch ;  peril. 

Tide,  (tid)  n.  alternate  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  sea  t  pro- 

Sitious  seaxon :  course;  ten- 
ency  :  turning  point  -.—v. 
i.  go  with  tlie  current  i  en- 
dure until  the  tide  takes  a 
favorable  turn.— TTrrfe  oi'er, 
to  surmount  diffieulties  — 
Time  amt  tide  wait  fnr  no 
man,  do  not  wait  till  the 
propitious  moments  lapse ; 
t  —a.  ti'ffal,  rising  and  fall- 
ing with  the  tides,  as  a  riv. 


er.— 7^//o/  ware,  a  nion- 
atroiis  sweep  of  the  waters 
of  the  uceun  over  the  land. 

Tidings,  (tld'ings)  n.  pi.  in- 
telligence ;  news  ;  notice. 

Tidv,  (tId  I)  a.  neat;  orderly; 
— r.  t.  to  clean  ;  fix  up  ;— 
mt.  tidily  ;— m.  ti'diness  i— 
n.  pinafore  ;  crochet  work. 

Tie,  (tl)  r.  t.  to  bind:  fasten; 
—a  a  bond  ;  a  knot  i  neck 
riblion:  equal  vote  on  both 
sides^-7l^  attachments;  in- 
terests.—TVew/shliKler  use 

Tier,  (ter)  n.  a  row  or  nuik. 

Tierce,  {tin)  m-  a  cask  ;  42g. 

Tiff,  (tif ) «.  a  quarrel ;  pout 

Tiffany,  (tif'il-ni)  n.  a  fcilk. 

Tiger,  (trger)  w.  fierce  ani- 
mal of  the  cat  kind;  a  deep 
howl  of  applause  i—fem. 
ti'gress  :— «.  ti'ge>-ish,  ugly. 

Tight,  (tit)  a.  tense  ;  clo*«  ; 
not  loo«e  or  leaky  ;  stingy  t 
dear,  as  monev  when  haid 
to  get:— n</.%Ar/y,rigidlyi 
— w.  tight'ness.  cIo»«eiiess  i— 
V.  t.  tighren,  draw;  straiten 

Tile,  (til)  n.  slabs  for  roofs  or 
flfHtrv :  tubes  for  draining, 
ftc,  made  of  baked  clay  :— 
r.  t.  to  floor,  roof,  or  drain. 

Till,  (til)  II.  a  money  box  ;— 
jtrtp.  or  atl.  until  ;— p.  t.  to 
plow  :  cultivate  ;— «.  tUt' 
able,  arable  i--ni>.  tiU'ntfe, 
ciiUtvation  of  land  ;  tilFer, 
cultivator  ;  lever  for  a  rud- 
der ;  a  shoot  ;— r.  i.  throw 
out  I  un  ners  or  suckers. 

Tilt,  (tilt)n.  thrust  \  trial  6f 
arms,  strength,  &c.<  incli- 
nation of  a  vessel  to  let  out 
fluids;  a  lanrc  hammer;— r. 
t.  to  rush  ;  slant ;  pitch;— <i. 
ri/ref/,raised  u  p  on  the  edge 

Timber,  (tiin'ber)  n.  stand- 
ing trees ;  lumber  ;  wood 
for  bufldhigs,  shipa,  furni- 
ture, &c.:— »'.  /.  to  support; 
to  furnish  with  beams  or 
ribs,  as  ships ;  to  grow  trees 
for  Inmber,  as  on  n  prairie; 
—a.  tim'bered  ; — «.  ri'Ml^re, 
in  ncfutstic,  difference  be- 
tween the  same  sound,  as 
produced  by  different  in- 
struments :  timhfn,  ribs. 

Timbrel,  (tftn'brel)  m.  drum. 

Time,  (tim)  n.  part  of  dura- 
tion: ^eobon;  age;  the  pres- 
ent life  ;  allotted  period  i 
measure  of  Miunds :— t?.  f. 
to  adapt  to  the  occasion ; 
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Si  souhaits  furexit" vrais,  pastor- 
.  eaux  seraient  rois. — If  wishes 
Were  true,  farmers  would  be 
.  kings. 


SchOnheit  vergeht,  Tugend  be*^ 
steht. — Beauty  vanishes,  vir- 
tue lasts. 

To  bear  is  to  conquer  our  fate. 
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regulate Boinid«:  bent  time; 
— w^f.  Utue'-ftouoreil,  long 
ohxerved  with  veneration  ; 
tiute'ltf,  iiea«»nably  ;  —  ad. 
early  :  soon  i  a.  tinte-umni, 
hftckiieyed;— M.  time'liness, 
—HJi.  U-tHe'lcetittr.,  Ci'ifce),  • 
clock  or  M'atcn:  tiine'-iterr'- 
er,  H  trimmer : (•ino)  mc:m 
compliance  with  ex|)edieii- 
cy.hervilitv;  a.obii«fqui(>u8; 
M.  timt'-UdAe,  hour^ot  K.K. 
tritina.— 7Ynte  euough,  no 
need  to  hurry ;  Time  im- 
meiHoriai,  tnmi  a  peril  id  fur 
bnck  ill  yeHn  ;  to  kill  time, 
to  do  or  read  somethinji;  to 
make  it  imikh  pk-aittmtly  or 
leys  tediously :— a.  timt^kiH- 
int/.'—'iMnte'iAetvter,  aba;ic 
c:iuti;;clin^  to  opinions. 

Timid,  (tim'id)  a.  fearful ; 
wanting  courage  ;  (ul.  tin'- 
ifllj/  ; — Mg.  tiiu'ltlaenSt  timiit- 
ittf.  tear;  cowardice:  effcui' 
iuacy  ;— a.  tim'orotut,  bash- 
ful ;  not  bold  :--«•/.  tim'- 
oi-ouhIv  ; — M.  tim'orouHiie.ss. 

Tin,  (till)  M.  n  white  metal:— 
V.  t.  overlay  with  tin,  as  a 
pot  or  roof  ^— w.  tin'iiiii(r: — 
tt.  ttH'foU,  till  ill  thin  leaves 

Tincture.  (tiu|rk'tur)  m.  ox- 
tmcti  i^lijclit  trace.  taKte.&c, 
added  to  anything  ;  alco- 
holic solution  :—/■.<.  to  im- 
bue  with  a  foreign  sub- 
stance  :  to  inftuc  mto  the 
mind;a.</wc7ori«/,c«»Iorinjr 

Tinder,(tiirder)  ft.  something 
very  mfliinimahle. 

Tine,  (tin)  M.  a  tooth  or  pron« 

Tinge,  (tisij)  u.  a  color  ;  dye  : 
—I'.  /.  to  imbue  with  acolor 
or  taate;— ;j|*.  or  «.  tiii};e«r. 

Tingle,  (tiiig'gl)  r.  t  to  feel 
a  tlirillinif  wmnd  or  pain  ; 
— ».  pain  or  pleature  with 
a  •eiiMtiun  of  motion  ;— u. 
tiHg'Hna^Ok  noire  in  the  ears: 
a  mnart  on  the  skin  :  thrill 

Tinker,  (tingk'er)  n.  a  men* 
der  of  vexticU of  metal;— r. 
£.nnteh  nu:fi..  »i.tin'kcring 

Tinkle,  (uii;rk'nr.  i.  to  jinale 
ai»  bell*;  clink  ;— r.  t.  riiijf 
a  snuU  I  pil;-.«i.  jingling  ; 
— a.,  n.i\  V  'lii'St; — "•  tiiitiU' 
uahHlu'tton  rinjiringof  hells 

T^noel.  (tinsel)  n.  something 
shining;  any  cheap  liititer 
or  fcirronnjinir: — a.  super- 
ficial s— r.  t.  render  gnudy. 

Tiul,  (tint;  H.  a  slight  yolQiv, 


ing :— r.  *.  to  tinge;  dy*-; 
—a.  l/Afec/,slightlv  stained 

Tiny,  (tf  ni)  a.  small ;  puny. 

Tip,  (tip)  n.  point ;  top  :  end; 
— t'.  t.  lower  one  end.  as  a 
cart ;  strike  lightly  ;  cover 
on  the  end  ;— ».  or  nd.  tip'- 
toe,  on  the  end  of  the  toes  ; 
in  an  euger,ga  zing  attitude; 
— a.  tiplofj,  rir8t-rate:;;ood. 

Tip|)ct,  (tip'et)  M.  a  coUur. 

Ti(iple,  (tip'l)  »'.  I.  to  waste 
hie  over  the  cup:  M.tip'pler; 
H.  lip'iiliug.  dram  drinking. 

Ti(wtall.  (tjp'staf^  «.  p<)licf. 

Tipsy,  (tip  si)  n.  intoxioited. 

Tiraile,  (ti-ra<i'>  n.  a  vii>lent 
declamation  ;  invective. 

Tire,  (tli)  n.  a  band  of  iron 
for  a  wheel ;  h  tier  ;—»•..(. 
to f:itiguc;  harass:  a.  tiitit, 
weary  ;  tire'ixune,  tedious. 

•Tis.  (tiz)  short  for  it  m. 

Tittsne,  (tish'u)  u.  cloth  in- 
terwoven with  gold,  silver 
or  Agured  colors  :  in  ttnat. 
texture  of  the  primary  cells 
and  fibers  of  the  body,  as 
osseous,  muscular.  Ciirtilag- 
inous,  mucous,  &c.  ;  sub- 
stance of  which  anything 
is  made  ;  n  series  ;  a  masx ; 
r./.  interweave;  a.  tis'sued. 

Titanic,  (ti-tan'ik)  a.  enor- 
mous in  R»ZH  or  strength, 
as  Titan,  a  giant  in  muUi. 

l'it(d)-bit,(tit*-bit)«.nice  food 

77/  for  till,  to  repav  in  kind. 

Tithe,  (tith)  n.  tenth  of  any- 
thing ;  a  small  portion.    . 

Tithonic.  (ti-thon'ik)  a.  de- 
noting those  rays  of  light 
which  produce  chemical 
effects ;— «.  tithonic'ity. 

TitiU:ite,(tit-ll-lat)  v.t.  tickle; 
«.  tit'Hlnting,  pleasing  : — it. 
tit  ilia' t  ion.  petty  pleasure. 

Title,  (trtl)  M.  inscription  ; 
first  page  or  name  of  a  hook ; 
claim  of  right :  appellation 

Titinoure.  (tit'mons)  u.  bird. 

Titter,  (titer)  v.  i.  to  laugh  ; 
— u.  a  resti-uincd  giggle. 

Tittle,  (tit'l)  M.  dot ;  an  iota  ; 
«.  Uftle-tat'tle,  idle,  empty 
talk  ;— r.  f.  to  prute;  goHsip. 

Titular,  (tif  ti-lar)  a.  existing 
ip  iiMineonly;  nominal. 

To.(tno)/<r«;*.  toward;  noting 
accord. opiiosilion.  address, 
destination,  amount,  pro- 
fidirtion.  percepti<m.  oblign- 
XioA,  extent,  presence,  ei- 

feet,  degree  ;— lOi.  to-day. 


this  day  ;  to-morrow,  the 
day  coming  next;  toHight, 
tku  night  ;— M.,  ad.  to  and 
fro,  backward  and  forward 

TVjad,  rtod)  n.  a  land  frog. 

ToudsUxd.  (  tdd'sto<d  )  n.  a 
poisoiums  mushroom. 

Toady,  (tOd'i) «.  a  sycophant: 
— r.  t.  lawn ;  flutter;  cringe; 
— rut.  to-id'ying,  UHtd'yifu, 
servile  flattery;  totd-catcr, 
a  mean,  iawning  parasite. 

Toast,  (tdst)  V.  t.  to  dry  ami 
scorch  at  the  tire  ;  to  honor 
in  drinking  ;— «,  a  slice  of 
bread  browned  :  ccntiment 
Or  he;dth  pr«lno^ed;  the  per- 
son .&c.,drunK  tii:«.to:u>t'ed 

Tobacco.  (t0-b;ik'6)  n.  nar- 
cotic plant,  nutive  of  Am., 
dried  lor  smoking,  ic. 

T..c»in,  (tok'ein)  n.  loud  bell. 

Toddle,  (todl)  r.  i.  »t  .iRjer, 
as  n  baby  walks;  a.todtvliug 

Toddv,  (tod'i) «.  a  punch. 

Toe,  (to)  n.  on*  ol  the  five 
terminal  parts  of  the  foot 

TofFy,  (tof'ti)  II.  hard-baked 
buttei-ed  niola<ises  candy. 

Toga,  (to'ga) >». a  lo'te  gown. 

Together,  (to-geth'er)  <id,  in 
company  ;  in  concert. 

Toggery,  (to«''g»!r-i)  n.  gar- 
ments :  clothes  ;  articlcx. 

Toggle,  (tog'gl)  n.  a  M-fjoden 
pm  tapering  at  both  ends, 
with  a  groove  around  its 
center ;  toggle-joint,  knee- 
joint  connecting  two  bars 
so  that  they  may  be  length- 
ened into  a  stm'ight  line. 

Toil,  (toil)  I'.  I.  to  work  hard; 
— It.  labor  ;  fatigue  ;  a  net; 
— II.  tolter.  a  worker ;— «. 
toiTiMj/.laborinsr:  tnH'so'Jie, 
weary  ;— «.  toil'somencss. 

Toilet,  (toil'et)  u.  a  dressing 
table;  style  of  drcrtrtiig:  vU 
matters  connected  with 
personal  cloaiilinesH,  ftc. 

Token,  (tS'kn)  «.  monmrial 
of  love  or  good  will:  a  sign, 
as  paper  money,  ftc.  re- 
deem:d)le  in  caiif  :i2.*'0»hoets 

Told,  (told)  pret.pp.  of  tell. 

Tolerate,  (tolei^at)  v.  i.  to 
suffer  ;  permit ;  to  pass  im- 
ccnfured; — n.  tol'emnt.in- 
dulgent:  placable;— ««.  tot- 
ertuice,  toferattion,  permis- 
sion or  liberty  to  nn  popular 
pen>-nns  or  opinions:  the 
spiiitof  liberality  :— a.  tot- 
erabte,    sup|>urtable  t  pasa- 
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Sempre  11  inal  non  vien  per  liuo- 
cere.-^Misfortune  does  hot  al- 
ways come  for  our  injury. 

praise  the  sea,  but  keep  on  lahd. 


Sufre  por  sab^,  y  trabaja  pdr 
tener. — Suffer  that  you  may  be 
wise;  labor  that  you  may  have. 

The  Almighty  Dollar. — Irvuig. 
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TOSS 


(toin'tt-huvrk;  n. 


able  ',—(ul.  toi'erabli/,  niod- 
eratelr ;— «•  torerabteness 

Toll.  (tOl)  n.  payment  at  the 
tnriipike  ^te  ;  a  miller's 
iwrtion  o!  i;rain  for  grind- 
ing ;  luiiind  of  a  bell ;  a  tax 
on  goods  conveyed  by 
feannT,  s,c.;— f.  t.  pull  a  bell 
slowly,  niakiii":  it  bound 
with  funereal  pauses  ;  en- 
tice away;— &.  t.  sound  soU 
emuly ;  rtf/jl.toll'injc,  tolled' 

Tomahawk,  (tom'a-huwk;  n. 
the  liidinu 
hatchet;  f. 
l.tohtick«ir 
kill  with  an 
Indian  txe. 

T«inb,(tooui; 
it.the  grave; 
—  H. '  tomb'- 
Hone,  monumental  tablet. 

Tomboy,  (tom'boi)  m.u  romp 

Tom-cst.(tom'kat )  h.  male  cat 

Tome,  (torn)  >i.  a  book.  etc. 

Tomoiitose.  (to'men-tds'j  a. 
covered  witiidown;  n-iopy 

Tomfool,  (tom'fOl)  n.  trifler; 

-  toin^f'ttorerit,  silly  fim,  Ac. 

Ton,  (ton)  h.  the  fashion. 

Ton.  (tun)  n.  2tXX)  iionads. 

Tone.(t6n)M.  modified  sound 
ortune  :  inflection  of  the 
voice  :  stren^h  of  the  an- 
imal functions  ;— «.  toned\ 
niodiiliited  ;  tonc'let».  fl;it  ; 
tonhiydown^  Bub<luin?  in 
col(»r  or  shade :  softenintf. 

Tongs,  (tongz)  n.ul.  instru' 
ment  t«j  handle  fire*,  etc. 

Tongue,  (tunp)  n.  the  organ 
of  tnxtcund  speech  ;  a  lim- 
giinye  :  a  projection  :— a. 
tonnuc-tied,  Kpeeehlcss.  fee. 
—fioht  (he.  /OMj/Mf,  be  silent 

Tonic,  (tiMi'ik)  «.  increiiKing 
stren<;th  ; — n.  a  stimulant. 

Tbnnuge,  (tun'ii)  n.  woiglU 
of  ironds  in  a  Kliip.  or  cnoic 
content  ;  import  per  Um. 

roncil.  (tdn'sih  n.  a  glund  at 
the  basis  of  tiie  tongue. 

Tonsure.  (ton'sOr)  n.  a  clip- 
ping or  shaving  the  head  i 
a.  tomm'nal.  pert,  to  a  bnr- 
ber  or  to  shaving  ;  ton'mle, 
that  may  be  dipt  or  Khorti. 

routine,  (ton-tSn')  w.  life-in- 

'  tumneclorspce!ie|>eiind8 
attheterniinution  of  which 
the  8urviv<irs  n»ay  divide 
«it>  ntta,  nnddmwout,  the 
fund  accumulated  by  pre- 
inivuia,  forfeitures,  Ac. 


Too,  (too)  ml.  over ;  noting 
excess  ;  also «  likewiite. 

Tool,  (tof«l)  M.  on  instrument 
to  work  with;  a  hirelingti;. 
(.  to  shape,  etc.;  n.  tool'ing. 

Toot.  (t6t)  V.  t.  to  make  a  par- 
ticular noise  with  n  horn, 
flute,  or  the  tongue  striking 
on  the  upper  teeth. 

To<jth,  (t«»pth)  M.  oi-gan  for 
niUKtication  ;  tn»>te ;  a  tine  ; 
a  cog  :  Komething  pointed  ; 
— M.*.  tooth'ache.  j.ain  in  tl»« 
teeth;  tiMith'tiick,  a  pointed 
quill  or  splinter  ;  — ac/fs. 
toothmd',  with  sharp  points 
to  break  the  soil,  as  a  har- 
row. Sec;  toot/i'lesf,  hav- 
ing eni[)ty  sockets  ;  aged  ; 
tooth ' soitie,  very  palatable. 
7\>offi  and  noil.  opiUMition 
to  the  liuc:  to  the  teeth,  face 
to  lace  ;  cast  in  the  teeth, 
speak  openly  of  any  mis- 
deed ;  insult ;  in  tinte  of 
the  teeth,  agninst  violent  re- 
sistance :  khnw  the  teeth,  to 
threaten  ;  exhibit  temper. 

Top,  (top;  N.  highest  pai-t, 
place  or  person ;  upperend; 
crown  ;  forelock  j  apex  j 
surtac^;  a  toy  ;— in  t.  crop. 
at*  H  vine,  Iteuge.etc. :  to  Kur- 
pass  ;  —  ns.  topUlnssing,  a 
coat  of  manure  on  grass, 
grain,  &c.  ;  top'ffalhuit, 
highest  sail  in  a  tihip  ;— q. 
elevnted  ;  splendid  ;  —  im. 
to//-k»of,  tuft  of  feathers 
on  a  rooster;  to/t'innst,  >»<  c- 
ond  mast  above  the  deck  ; 
'-—idjM.  to/i'-heary,  built  tiK) 
high  and  broad,  as  a  load. 
Ac. ;  unbnlanced  :  drunk  ; 
tof  I'mo-tt,  h  igh  est :  topp'iug, 
proud  ;  fine  ;  extreme  ;— r. 
t.  tojj'plf..  tumble  down  •.— 
«.  topp'Uim,  ruined  ;  fall- 
ing \~-ad.  tnp'ty-tio'vti.  liot- 
tom  upward  ;  oVertiirown. 

Topaz.  Uo'paz)  m.  ^il1cnte  of 
aluminn  ;  a  yellow  uem. 

Toper.  (t6l»'cr)  n.  drunkard. 

Tophet.  (to'fet)  n.  hell. 

Topic,  (topiki  «.  subject  of 
discourse,  argtunent^&c:  (/. 
tof/icul,  as  a  generwl  head 
in  reuhoniiig;  in  mett.  port. 
to  nn  external  local  rem- 
edy, poultico,  blister,  &c. 

Topogmphy.  (to-pog'ra-fl)  m. 
physical  features  of  a  local- 
ity or  country  : — a.  tot.-o- 
gi\iph'ic'tl,  deVcriptive '  of 


particular  pfacea^  ^ 
-  -"frapk'icattif,  loe    „ 
(tor)  n.  hill;  hitting  rock 


jtogrnph'icnlly,  locally. 
T^r,  (tor)  n.  hill;  hitting  r  . 
l]oreh,  (torch)  «.  flambeau. 


Torment,  (tor'ment)  ».  tor- 
tare  I  anjguish  ^-i;.  7.  for- 
tneM<',  dtstreM  ;  tease  i— a. 
tormenting,  vexing  :  —  n. 
tomiem'tor,  a  persecutor. 

Torn,  (t6rn)/;p.  of  tettr,  rent 

Tornado.  (tor-n&'dd)N.  a  sud- 
den violent  whirlwind. 

Torpedo,  (tor-pe'd 6)  n.  sub- 
merged bomWhellK.  ftc.  to 
blow  up  shipsi  electric  eel. 

Torpor,  (toKiior)  «.  nnmb- 
ness  J  inactivity  «  dnllne»« 
of  sensation  ;  immobility  ; 
—tutjM.  tor'pent.  torijefeent, 
tor^pid,  benumbed  t  slujf- 
eish  ; — nd.  tor'pidly  ;— mi, 
Jorpid'itp,  tor-'pidnesv,  tor'' 
pitwie.  inactivity  ?  dull- 
ncfs;  torpen'cenee.  stupid- 
ity; r.  t.tvr^jiifif,  todeaden. 

Torrefy,  (tor'ie-fl)  t».  t.  dty 
by  the  Are ;  n.  torr^fitc'tion. 

Torrent,  (tor'ent)  7».  a  rapid 
current  x  n  rushing  stream. 

Tonid.  (toKid)  a.  burning  ; 
dried  with  neat.  esp.  the 
zone  l)etwfen  the  tropica  i 
'— n.  toKiidness,  fierce  heat. 

Torsion,  <tor'i»hun)  «.  twist- 
ing t  tendency  to  unwind; 
N.for'MP:/,  anything  in  C(»ils: 
rt.  tor'tile,  tot''tiit,  twisted. 

Torso,  (tor'pd)  n.  a  «tatue 
without  heao  or  limbs. 

Tort,  (tort)  m.  (low)  injury. 

Tortoise,  (tor'tis)  n.  land  an< 
imul  ci>V' 
ered  with 
a   liomy 
cru5t, 
from 
which  the 
head,  taiK 
neck,  and  Hmhs  protnide. 

Tortuous,  (tor'tfi-us'  a.  indi- 
rect :  crooked  .  winding  t 
dict'itful  ;  ad.  tortuously; 
— M.  toKtuousncss,  tortuos'- 
ity,  Ci-ookedness  t  flexure. 

Torture,  (tor'tur)  n.  violent 
pain:  anguish;  agony  ;— r. 
f.  to  rack;  torment:  anno/t 
a.  tor'tvring,  exciueiatin|f. 

Tor}',  (fdri)  m.  irt  the  Am. 
EerolnHott,  adherentof  the 
King  of  Kng.:  a  renegade 

To««,  (tos>  V.  t.  to  throw  with 
the  hand,  as  a  bull  at  play; 
— i'.t.  tumble,  as  a  child  or 
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Sopfie  xis^  b^  sm,  and  some  hf 
'  tirtue  fall. — Shakespeare. 
Si  no  ra  el  otero  a  MabqiDa,  yaya 
Mahoma    al    otero. — If     tb^ 


inou^itai^  will  x>at  go  to  Ma- 
homet, let  Mahofnet  go  to  the 
xDoantaJD. 
Dispfilch  is  the  soul  qfbgisme$8^ 
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f •▼emit  p«nton ;— «.  n  jerk:: 
imgl  jteKWre  ^-o-.  ■.  toMT- 
vtg,  vtbl«nt  feocomotKHi. 

TuU»l,(t*'t«»l)  ••  whole;  lom- 
pWiK  ;— a.  tke  wboh;  sum  ; 
—ail.  tvlatir,  abaoiuteiy :  a. 
Hiafiff,  eiitir*  aiOMimt  or 
t\\im% ;  i»  TaiiK  the  whufe. 

Totter,  <tot>r)  r.  ».  t©  n-el  f 
»hake:  ttHBcer:  a.  ti>rteri»e 

Toiiek.  (tuclT)  at.  the  mtse  cc 
fedintr;  •  kstUe:  a  bllirlit  ak- 
taek:  mere  mentiont  man- 
t^ikttion;  lineament:  tinct- 
nrei  as  uC  a  tiAot,  peMion, 
•flection,  ete.  \—v.  t,  eonte 
iB  vnntact  i  rcncb  j  affeetr 
to  knndle  ;  treat  otightly  f 
BMTc  hi  UkiiMl  or  heart:  tn- 
fect:  £ii*teR  »h:— r.  t.  ]<iin; 
II.  foucA'Mff.  very  moviit;*  ; 
putkctk :  deep:  coneenuti^; 
—a.  Itrntlip,  iriitaVIe  ;— »- 
toBCli'incstf.  peevi«hBets>- 
»«.  Ufrtt'h'ftmte,  tent ;  «nte> 
rioH  {  tnn€h'K'»oif,  rotten 
wood  Iflce  tindf  rt  tmtt^  on. 
to  treat  of  ;  ti»  h>u<ih  k/»,  to 
improve  ;  repntr :  tone  tip. 

Toujfh.  (tiif  >  n.  Bot  brittle  ; 
atreuK  t  kardy  t  ri>py :  fab- 
ulous ;— ».  fuffh'itca*,  flrm- 
Bess  of  colic»ion;  power  of 
eodurnnee;— ffr/.toorhiv ; 
r.  t.  tohgh'ea,  yrow  haroy. 

Tour,  (tiidrj  «.  •  joomey  ;— 
n.  toHr'ift,  a  truvoller. 

Teu!  aaiueivt,  (toofiia-ment) 
u.  e^iieilriait  aporfe  or  light 

Tovraiquel.  (tor  ni-fcc*)  ».  a 
ban^Ojre  used  in  limb  an>> 
p»tatioB».relaxetl  or  strait- 
eoed  by  tummsa  handle. 

Tovr,  (t6)  n.  coarse  part  of 
flitx ;— f.  f.  to  draw  hy  a 
rupe  8  ■»  tnm'Inff!,  as  vno 
Tcsacl  by  another;  fotc'- 
li»e,  m  rope:  /oi^p<t/i^,track 

2t,A-an?^sX(t<rard>;irni.  in  a 
£i rectioa  to:  ntf.  nearly ;  ap- 
yrvicbiikK :  in  preparation; 
«.aptydoe3e(  n.to'wardacM 

FcM-t'l.  (toWe1>N.  linen,  fto, 
for  wiping  the  akin.  etc. 

Tower,  (tow'er)  i».  h|^h  cdi- 
flce;  epuret  structure  raided 
aboT* a  btfitdinc ;  atceplo; 
— f.  f.  (o nwunt  nijrhri'oart 
■—mtHg.  tffw'tnnn,  elevatedt 
giiU^  t  prrond :  »o»<r'<fr8j(,lof  ty 

Tf)  wit»  <(o(v4eit')  <«/.nnniely 

Tuwu,(town>M.  A  collpction 
of  houscM  I  inhabitants  ;— 
as.  town'elerk,  official  regis- 


ter itT  a  tt)WM«kip'  or  terri- 
•orinl  division  ot  a  eountv; 
fnteti<i»UH,  {of-fviky  ncigH- 
YtflTK:  fowa'fnA'.  a  notntiriv 

Toxiaolo^y.  (tok«4-koro-j!) 
».  doetnneof  |K)iM>n»  ;— j*. 
tojticol  opist,  one  who,  tec. 

Toxophilite,  (toks-of  l-Hi>  m. 
archer  x  lover  of  archery. 

Toy.  (tor>».  a  plaything;  a 
trifle:— r.  ».  to  trifle  ;  dully; 
— «-triy  »h;  ».  loy'ifchneM 

Trace,  (tr4*>)  v,t.  U.  foMoW  ; 
to  iiivextigate  ;  to  diacover; 
to  sketch  ;  mark  oi»t ;— a.  a 
miirk,  ns  of  n  'ootstep  ;  a 
track  :  a  Vcstijr*  ?  r«wui»> 
of  Mfhat  Iws  been  ;-a.  pt. 
•trapn  of  harn^M  to  attach 
t»a  vehide. He.;— «.  trutt'' 
nMe,  visil)Ic;  (kiBco«v-erflblc ; 
— Md.  tvne'Knf,  oraHmcnta- 
tira;  lrrrr'iM{;r.  a  copying.  &c 

Trachea,  ftni-ke'a)  a.  wind- 
pi  pe4)r  inssa^relornir:— //{. 
trttcfw''Ky  atr-tulie«  of  the 
body  in  nuccbi ;  h»  b»e.  the 
Kpinit  vessels  of  plants. 

Track,  (tmlt)  a.  a  fnotitep  ; 
bentea  path  ;  a  railroad  or 
race-CMirse :  nurk  left.  »» 
of  a  pcvtiTenee.  a  storm,  or 
of  any  physical  or  aoental 
force?— ir.  t.  to  shadow;  de- 
tect ;  f <^ow  by  a  ti-aee  or 
hintt  Tay  nitti  en  tracks  ; 
— <».  trrtik'less,  untrodden. 

Tract,  (trakt)  a.  rejfion;  ex- 
tent rlen^h:  stnell  book. 

Tnietable,  (tnik^«-bl>  «.  do- 
cile; n.  trwftahhnfjig,  trae'- 
tnbtlftif.  compliance;— in/. 
trrtrt'ahh^  obiM'^uiotislr. 

Tractile,  (tmkt'it)  n.  diictiTe  ; 
uk.  trartiTitjr,  innlhMibiritT  r 
trH*^tion,  a  dniwtng  as  by 
a  trtictuut-eitffhtr.  tractor  or 
liffrhwny  |ocomotr«'e  ;  —  m. 
trntfti^'e.  tlmt  draws. 

TVaile.  (trad;  ».  eoi»m>ercc? 
occupation  :  a  handicraft  ; 
men  of  the  same  occupa- 
tion :»».<.  to  buy; sell;  deal; 
—V,  t.  to  exchunfjc  ;  swop ; 
— fwi.  tm'ffer^h  dealer,  mer- 
chant, ex  porter,  vewel.ftc: 
f»^r/fN'moa,  a  Ntechanie :  a 
shopkeeper  {  h-arte'mnrt^ 
desi^Biition,  monogram  or 
devitre  by  whi«rh  warw  are 
nandc  known  or  identified^ 
trofleif-unifm,  combinntion 
or  society  of  working  men 
to  maintain  or  to  iacrense 


their  wajre*,  Ic.  ;  tra</</'- 
igiml.  mouHton  or  ooubtant 
v>cean  wind  i—n.  o-  a.  tn^- 
Hitnj,  a.kerc:tutile.  ftc;  ve- 
nal. M  a  polit Jeiait:  corrupt 

TradicibB,  ( tn:-dii«h'un  )  a. 
pmcttecs^  opiinnns,  memo- 
rie»,  events.  cu»tHBi^  hand- 
ed down  from  Age  to  age;— 
o.  troili'tioiial,  un written  ; 
coavintion»l:inH)temoriar; 
—a<L  trnditionally,  orally; 
tt  ,a..rfo«/t'!k>mai-jK  ^Jvilr^ 
itin:,  transnMtied  oiaUy. 

Traduce,  (tru-dus'>r.  t.  tc 
vilify ;  dcfaiw  ra.tradn'cer: 
— o.  Irae/WecMt.  idiindcringi 
tt-athit'tife,  deducible.  ac. 

TniflRft  (trnf'ik)  a.  any  kind 
of  exchange :  conuntM-ce  r 
btisincsK  : — >-.  t.  to  barter;— 
•*.  trafficker,  trader;  low 
dealer  ;  traf'ftking^  n  bar- 

Shaing :  jobbing  ;  politi&d 
bbcry ;— o.  veiial ;  dealing 

Tragedj',  <tra}'e^li)  n.  dra- 
matic representation  of  a 
serioics  actiun  ;  a  dreadful 
or  fatal  event  r— ».  traytr- 
tfirn,  an  actor  of  mournful 
ptays.  &C.  :— »r.  firtig'ic(at). 
calamitous  9—arl.  trityficaU 
fif,  B:ully:— M.  tmg'icalneis: 
a.  fi'ttfri-cwnc(/y; a  blending 
of  the  terroas  and  comic 
Sb  a  drama  en<Ki)}r  happily 

Trait,  (tril)  r.  t.  to  dnig  after; 
follow :— «.Bnythhig  drawn 
behind  ;  scent ;  tmck  ;-- «. 
frw/Tiiifl;  dragjring'.wsiving; 
a.  fnnter,  a  ruaniitg  plant 

Trtin,  Ctrin;  r.  t.  to  ducip- 
liBC  ;  educate  ;  to  tame,  tm 
animols  r  to  tie  up  or  place 
rineti.  *c.  ;— a.  a  line  of 
railroa*!  cars,  with  locomo- 
tive, Ac;  a  trailing  Kkirt:  a 
rethi»Tcr  a  fnse:  >»eric's;  cir-' 
euRMtanttnl  connection  :  a 
chain  of  thought  orerentiti 
pi-ocess  ; — iif.  truia'-hand$, 
militia  ;  ti'ain'aig,  educa- 
tion ;  prstctii-e  r— a.  schnol- 
lT»g;  tmin'-otl,  whah-  blub- 
ber ;—«/;>.  trnmi'oble.  do- 
eiTe  ;  trained",  iastnieted. 

TWift,  (frilt>  a.  a  feature  i 
Ifnr;  touch; characteristic. 

Traitor,  (tri'tor)a.one  who 
heme  trusted,  betrnys  ;  a 
deceivrr  x—fem.  fmit'rfn  ; 
a,  trtfit'oroHi*,  tr»aw)nnble. 

T^aieetory,  (tra-jek'ter-i)  n. 
orbit  or  curve  of  a  coir*ot 
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Stnmj:e  all  this  difference  should 
be,  'twixt  tweedledum  and 
tweedledec. — Byron. 

Obey  and  be  attentive.— Shak, 


Soft-heartcdness,  in  times  like 
these,  shows  sof'ness  in  the 
upper  story. — Lowell. 

Music  is  the  speech  of  angels. 
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or  a  stone  thrown  obliqae> 
ly  upwanlt  ;—v.  t.  ti'aject\ 
to  cu«t  through  ;— n.  tra* 
jec'tion,  tinnsportation. 

Traia,(trani>  M.a  wrv>' ;  wagon 

Trainiiicl,  (tiani'el)  v.  t  to 
hamper;  confine;  restrict ; 
ft.  a  net:  hook:  hindrance. 

Trai:in,  (tramp)  v.  I.  or  i.  to 
trend :  to  tra vcl*,— n  a  heavy 
step;  Ion);  walk;  Hvagnint. 

Trample,  (tranrpl)  v.  t.  to 
tread  under  foot;  opttrens  ; 
—a.  trainp'U»g,\uin  uUuous 

Trance,  (trans)  n.  catalepsy; 
a  spiritualist  inediuiii. 

Tranquil,  (tmn'kwil)  a.  un- 
disturticd :  still :  peaceful ; 
—ad.  tnin'quilly;— «.  trail' 
qtdtht^,  peace  of  mind  : 
quietness  ;— i'.  /.  troH'qnU- 
ize,  tocoinposc  ;  calm  ;— «. 
tran'qiiUiztuq,  sootliin^:  h. 
trnnquUiza'ttOH.,  a  cnhaiug. 

Ti-ans,  orft'a,  a  prefix  signi- 
fying across,  tnroujth.frosn 
one  to  another,  over,  be- 
yond, wholly,  or  complete 
chancre.  —  Iraiut'  otlaMiic. 
European  or  the  contrary. 

Transact,  (trans-akt')  r.  t.  to 
conduct ;  {lerfomi;  do ;— «. 
tratisae'lian,  act  :  manage- 
ment ;  event:  affair  ;  sale; 
trauaifc'tor,  doer  of  an  act. 

Transcend,  (tran-send)  r.  ^ 
to  exceed  ;  to  surpass  ;— ». 
trutuceud'eHce,  supcremi- 
nence  or  excellence  ;—ar(;V. 
transcend'euf.  surpassing  ; 

J  rand  ;  trniiMccnd'infj,  ns- 
iff  above ;  traMnrettrfcnfal^ 
vague;  unintellijrible.  a« 
the  jaijwn  of  spiritii:ilism. 

TranHCrihe.  (tran-sVrili')  r.  t. 
to  copy  from;  to  urite over; 
—n.  traHKi-G/et;  a  copier. 

Transcript,  (trauxkript)  h, 
a  copy  from  an  original  ;— 
M.  trimfcHf/tion^  transfer. 

Transept,  (titin'sept)  m.  tlM 
crni«8  aisles  in  a  church. 

Transfer,  (trnns-fer')  v.  t.  to 
Cciuvey  from  one  to  an- 
other ;  hcW  ;  remove  :— n. 
trimrfer,  deed  of  propertv; 
an  imprcsaion  on  a  stone  ; 
transtwrtutiou  •— «.  trans'- 
ferencc  ;•  o-  tmuffer^nble^ 
negotinble  or  assign  able. 

Trnnsfijrunition,     (trans-fig- 
fl-ra'Khun)»i.  supenintural 
cliHnge  of  appearance,  a«  ; 
CJirist's  on  the  Mount;— r.  ' 


t.  trantfio'uit^  transfonn  i 
amaze  ;— ft.  trantfigtirrtd. 

Transttx.  (trans-tika)  o.  t,  to 
pierce  through  ;  to  thrill:  a. 
transtixed';  m.  tnuistix'iun. 

Transform.  (traiis-fornr>  v. 
t.  to  change  Uie  form  of  ;  a. 
N.  tniH-yorHui'tioH,  nieta* 
morplioitu;  change  of  char- 
acter or\ha))e  :— <i.  trati*- 
form'iiig^  remodelling ;— ». 
truHf/ot-martioH^  change. 

Transfuse,  (traus-fuz')  f.  t. 
pour  out  of  one  into  an- 
other, as  blnod  from  veins; 
K.  trausfu'uoH,  transfertitc. 

Transgress,  (trans-grea')  r.  /. 
to  violate:  break:  sin  x—un, 
traufgres'*hu^  violation  of 

•  law  or  duty  ;  trutuyt-efnor, 
offender;  sinner: — tutniMt- 
gi-e^stt^t  faulty ;  ainning. 

Transient,  (tnm'shent>  a.  of 
short  duration  ;  paasing  : 
momentary  ;  —  au.  tran'- 
siently  :— «-  tran'i»ientncs8. 

Transit,  (transmit)  m.  a  paas- 
ing; conveyrmce,  esp.  of 
passengera,  &c.,  over  rapid 
CrruiSit  or  elevated  railroad; 
passage  from  i)lacc  to  place, 
aa  of  acelcHtialobjeutacross 
any  meridian,  or  &  planet 
over  the  sun'adisc;  n.trcm*- 
i'/ioM,  removal ;  change  ; 
the  paaaag«  of  any  object, 
event,  period ;  gom;r  irom 
one  subject  to  another  t— 
a.  noting  change  from  one 
condition  to  another,  or  the 
time  it  occupies:— a.  trans- 
i'tional  xr-wlis.  trtm'ntiif^ 
passing ;  acting  on  on  ob- 
ject, as  the  verb  when  we 
say  he  will  tnmmtU  a  mea- 
*age  ;  tran'Miory,  fleeting : 
— arf.  trnn'»tontff  ,*  ».  treut'- 
aitwtHeKS,  evanrfcence. 

Translate,  (trans-l&r)  r.  t.  to 
remove ;  render  into  an- 
other languafre ;— n.  frriNa- 
la'titm,  a  version ;  n  removal 
of  a  living  |>en>on  to  heav- 
en,  Ac.:  trum^ii'tor,  on« 
who  renders  the  sense  of  a 

.  foreign  language  in  to  Eng- 
lish, etc.;— a.  trnnsla'tive. 

Translucent.  (tran»-lu'sent) 
<i.  semi-transparent  i-~tv{. 
translu'cently  t  —  m,  trana- 
lu'cence.  (orcy)  cleamesK. 

Trant'marine.(trani<^mft-i^n') 
ft.  being  beyond  the  sea. 

Transmigrate.arans'nu-grAt) 


V.  i.  to  pass  into  anotlier 
body  or  countryi— it..tran»- 
migra'tlon,  as  of  souls. 
Transmit,  (trans-mif)  v,  t.  to 
send  from  one  pcnson,  age 
or  place  to  another  i—H». 
traiundifrioH,  truMtnatUxL, 
conveyance  ;  pasvagc  ;— a. 
tnmtrni$'f3)i«,(,or  tt)  able  or 
fit  to  be  sent  in  any  way. 

Transmute,  (tran»-mrit'>  v.t. 
change  into  another  sub- 
stance, as  bskse  metals  ir>to 
gold  ;— a.  trattmita'ubU,  al- 
terable to  a  different  thing ; 
M.  troHsmuta'tion.  change. 

Transom,  (tran'sin)  ii.  lintel. 

Transparent,  (trans-p&r'ent) 
a.  perviouH  to  light ;  ck-iu-; 
pellucid;  diaphanous;— at/. 
irantiHir'entfii,  so  clearly  as 
to  be  seen  through  ;— na. 
triutaptur'etUHMSy  ttxuuqtmr'- 
ency,  clearness  ;  a  material 
for  ettige  scenes  or  pictures. 

TranKpierce,  (tran»-i)ei-8V  »• 
to  penetrate  %  to  permeate. 

Transpire,  (trans-pir')  v.  t.  or 
I.  to  uccoiue  known  ;  pass, 
or  aend  off,  as  in  vapor  ;— 
a.  trntupi tabic,  that  may 
be  revealed  or  emitted  by 
iwrea ;— n.  tronspira'tion. 

Transplant,  (trans-plant')  v. 
t.  to  take  up  and  reset  a 
plant ;  remove  and  settle. 

Transplendent,(tram»-splen'- 
dcnt)  a.  very  resplendent 

Transport,  (trans-pflrt')  r.  t. 
to  convcv  ;  banish  ;  carry 
away  with  passion,  fto—n. 
ttxoiii'jTort.  ecstasy  ;  raji- 
turc:  a  vessel;  conveyance; 
exiled  felon  :— n  tratupor- 
ta'tiou,  carriage  by  water  or 
rail ;— o.  tmnitinrrfahle. 

Transpose,  (tran»-p6>:')  r.  t. 
to  change  the  relative  po- 
aition  of  twoobjectR.lettcrs, 
words,  *c.:— w«.  transpos'- 
al,  tran8posi'tion,chan?e  of 
placex.ete  ;— h.  tmn>«iio'ser 

Transship,  (trans-ship)  v.  t. 
to  unload,  remove  or  shift 
freight;  n.  trans'ship'inent. 

Transiihatantiation,  (tr«n- 
snt>-st'<n-f>hi-4'shnn)  it.  IL 
C.  tenet  f)f  the  rtud  pres- 
ence of  Christ's  lv>dv  and 
hlooil  in  the  Eucharist. 

Transude,  (tron-su<»')  r.  i.  to 
ooze,  as  fluids  through  po- 
rous bodies:  n  .(rrm)tNi:/a'()kMi 

Transverse,  <  trans'vers ;  a. 
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Sweets  grown  common  lose  their  \  Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the 
dear  delight. — -Shakespeare.  !      brook isdcep. — Shakespeare* 

Stones  have  been  known  to  move.  Sweets  with  sweets  war  not;  joy 
and  trees  to  speak. — Shakes.    |      delights  in  joy. — Shakes. 
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\yinf:  in  a  cross  direction  ; 
in  >otJ)«in;;at  right  ungies 
with  the  vslve«; — n.  -.  cr«>M 
line  or  axi»  :  — ;  arl.  trani^ 
Vfcr*e"iy:  a,,  k.  trmiisvcrVal. 

Tr 'p,  (tfop)  w.  Mif\r«  :  tdck  ; 
stiv.tn^ciii  t«>  catch  the  uu- 
WBry;p«ine;  dmjii-pi[>e  lor 
•ink-,  &f.:--f.Y.  toetiBJiarc; 
-~n/!.  ti(ip->\*ck\ (ffoL,  nn-ka 
spreu'l  out  in  ignctms  inu**- 
es-.trni'-tioor,  d<Mir  that li/ii' 
in  n  floor  or  r«>oi  ?  trait  i>tr, 
one  who  follows  the  tnift- 
It4nj  oi  wilil  nniinals.  &c.: 
^•»i/»*,o<lilsancleiiclh:  poocU 

TrKppiiir*.  (frui'iiijiz)  h.  pL 
o  laniint^;  exlenj.UH. 

Tm:  I'xiii'.H.  (ti-a-iK'  /.i-U!n)«. 
g:^<t  11.^  iil&ne  njture  with  4 
iiiiHquKi  Ki'ics.anil  none  of 
them  pamllel ;  one  of  the 
wrist  bones  ;— «.  trapeze', 
aAwinjr  used  in  gymnns* 
ticBs  a  trap'MiHii.  gadiling 
about  like  an  idle  woman. 

Tnwli,  (tra^h)  m.  drosa  ;  ref- 
use { — a.  trtis'i'y,  worthless 

Travail.  (IraVel)  n.  toil :  la- 
bor in  childbirth  t  mental 
throes  ;— w.  i.  tosulTcr:  toil. 

Travel,  (trav'el)  «.  i.  to  make 
a  joumev  or  voyajje  :— «.  a 
tour  for  DUKinesa,  nleaaurc, 
or  instruction ;—/)/.  book  of 
travels  j  >».  tt-av'cUer,  Miles- 
man  ;  a  visitor  to  foreiRn 
coiintriea;  a.,  iu  trav'elling 

Traverse,  (trav'ers)  ad.  or  a. 
athwart ;  cross-wise  ;— r.  (. 
to  cross  ;  deny  ;  disprove  j 
— n.  anything  hiid  across  ; 
an  obstacle;  leiral  objection ; 
a  military  work  to  avoid 
the  enemy's  fire:— a.  trav'- 
ermibte,  deniable;  passable. 

Travesty,  (traVe«-t{>  b.  par- 
ody ;  false  show ;— f.  t.  to 
turn  into  burlesque,  etc. 

Tray,  (tr*) ».  tin  dish;  waiter 

Treacherous,  (trech'er-n»)  a. 
fajthlesa  ;  —  atL  treach'er- 
ously  ;  — n*.  treach'erous- 
ness".  falseness*  treach'enj, 
breach  of  faith  ;  de»ierlion. 

Treacle,  (tri'kl)  n.  mohuses. 

Tread,  (ti-ed)  »•. ».  to  tmmp  i 
step  :— t'.  fw  to  cmch  unacr 
footi— a,  footin;r  s  tttyle  of 
•ten  :  iwth  x—tif.  trrai/'ing, 
walking:  trtad'le,foot  lever 

Treason,  (tr^'zn)  m.  rebell- 
Ion  }  treochery  ;— «.  trea'- 
ionftblc ;  n.  treaaonablcn  ess. 


;  Trea«nr«,  (trezh'fl.)  n.  any- 
thin?  precious  or  liiirhTy 
pitted  :  wealth  hoarded  ; 
abundance:— r.t.  to  lay  up; 
value  lii'^hly:— »w.  trca^iu-- 
er,  onu  wlid  has  tiie  c-ire  of 
mibHc  money,  or  of  tni>t 
funds:  tre<i»'ur>t.  finnnciul 
department  of  the  govern- 
ment !  an  obundunt  store. 

Trent,  (t  'et)  r.  r..  i.  to  hiin«lle; 
UfC  :  di^cnM  :  try  t<»  cii:-e  ; 
behave  towards:  nt-jctitiate; 
entertiiin  :— m.  a  Icixt  :  an 
uniittUHl  indiiljrt'itcc  :--«.«. 
treu'tite.  a  formal  v>'':\y  :  a 
book  ;  tf^tit'iitcuf.  coiuinct 
to  any  one  :  m  in  igontont : 
u^e  of  renn-dics  ;  treit't'i, 
cnmpuct  between  statei(,v%c. 

Treble,  areb  1)  n.  or  i-.  three- 
fold: M.  high  part  in  nmitic: 
— ad.  treb'tff,  thrice  told. 

Tree,  <tre)  m.  the  largest  of 
the  vegetable  kind  :  wood  ; 
a.  treeleiv,  bare  ;  nhadelchs. 

Trefoil,  (trefoil)  n.  clover. 

Trellis,  (trel'is)  m.  structure 
of  lattice-work;— 1'.<.  to  lat- 
tice;— a.  tretlised,  support- 
ed, as  plants ;  cross-barred. 

Tremble,  (trem'bl)  v.  i.  to 
shake,  as  with  fear  or  cold; 
quake:  totter:  quav«r;'-NS. 
trenib'ler,  a  fearful  person  t 
tretn'bUtta,  tremor;  fear  ;— 
a.  cowaralv  ;  quivering;— 
ad.  trcm'biingfy ;— n.  trem.'- 
or,  involuntary  muscular 
nmtion ;— a.treTO'iiiof«.f  ear* 
ful ;  quiverinK;  vibratory; 
—  a<<.  trem'uiously,  tim- 
idly ;— ».  trem'ulousness. 

Treineodotu.(tr^men'dus)a. 
terrible  :  frightful ;  awful  t 
mf.  tremen'dously.greatlv. 

Trench,  (trensh)  v.  i.  to  ciil 
a  ditch ;  to  spade  deeply  ; 
plow  or  subsoil  : — v.  i.  en- 
croach ;— Ji.  a  long,  narrow 
cntin  the  earths  a.  trench'- 
ant,  sarcastic  t  incisive. 

Trend,  (trend)  r.  i.  curve  off 
in  a  certain  direction,  as  a 
ooast-line:  stretch;  n.  slope. 

Trepnn,  (tre-pan)  n.  circular 
saw  to  open  the  skull  :—r.f. 
ensnare  ;— fw.  trenan'ning, 
rilicving  the  brain  by  re- 
mnviii^a  piece  of  the  skull? 
tre'vhnu',  a  s)nall  trepan. 

Ti-cpidation,  (trep-i-dA'shun) 
n.  a  trembling;  fear;  hurry. 

Trespass,  (tres'pas)  v.  i.  to  I 


enter  unlawfully  unothci's 
premisfs  ;  tmnap-ess  ;  Ui 
trud«!  i—ii.  sin  ,  Injnvj-:  or.- 
croachmrnt;  m.  tres'iiaw^Cf 

TrcsK.  {.trc*)  h.  ringlet  ;  ccr:. 

Trentle,  ''tri's'l;  m.  frame  vi 
p<»sth  with  a  c!X)>'s  Im  urn. 

Tret,  (.irj't)  »i.  net  wcijflrt. 

Trevit,  (tit'v'et)M.  a  ift«HiU 

T'i;nl    vtii'iul;H  three  united 

Tri'.il.  (trial),  mytili.  n  : 
cxje-iiuont,  h-gs'l  tvet  :  «.\- 
pcrieiifce  ;  n^lictit.t\,  .tc. 

Trinitt>!f.(trin)i^-r'':'"-«';:'>ie 
of  ih  vc  :ir!;'i'-  r— ./.  tihrn'- 
gnliir,  th  i-e-sideti  j— ».•  /»•»- 
tiiiiitifntinn,  a  tieoii'in.  t:l- 
mi  hMrvoy :  r.  t.  tii;urgiilo'.c' 

T.iho.  (tr!»v  M   fniinlv    cIhus. 

Ti  ihnlntion,  (tdb-fl-lA Vlinn) 
M.r.fflictiou,  diKtiesh;  woe. 

Tribune.  (trib'Qn)  n.  tx  Ro- 
ninii  «)ffi»!er  :  platform  lor 
speakers  ;  o  newrpnper  ;— 
V .  fhWunl.cniiTt  of  justice. 

Tribute.  <trih'ut) »/.  homage; 
ccknowledgmcnt  paid  ;  a 
tax  denoting  subjection  ;- 
a.  ttih'ittari/,  contributing; 
— M.  branch  of  a  river.  &c. 

Tree,  (tris)  n.  nn  inntant. 

Ttirhina,  (trfk^nn;  n.  a  mi- 
nute worm  growing  in  ani- 
mal muficles.  esp.  in  pork, 
producing  fatal  dixeasc. 

Trick,  (trtk)  V.  t.  to  cheat ; 
deceive ;  to  adom  :— «  sly 
fraud:  artifice:  antic:  prac- 
tice; habit;  winning  cards; 
n.  trirU'erp,  imposition  ;  a. 
trick  ush,  tnck-'y,  artful. 

Trickle,  (trik'l)  v.  i.  to  flow  i 
drop  gen tlyr-o.  trickling, 

Tricophen.us.  (Iri-cof'er-us; 
«.  a  hair  tonic  or  restorer. 

Triciinpid,  (  tri-kuh'pid  )  a. 
having  throe  summits  ;  tri- 
CHurpidate.  tl>ree-pointed. 

Trident,  (trf'dent)  «.  a  three- 
forked  scepter, 
as  of  Neptune. 

Triennial,    (  tri 
en'yal)  a.  hap- 
pening 
third 
trien 
Trifle,  . 
thing 

ment  or  little  value  :— f.  .. 
act  or  talk  with  levity  or 
folly  ;— n.  tn'Jter,  a  p iddy 
person  :— n.  or  a.  tn'fl-ing, 
small ;  trivial :  ad.  tri'flmoiy 
Trifoliate,  (tri-f 6'li-At)  a.  of 


;\ 

>enmg     every         % 
bird  year;— at!  % 

rien'niRllv.  \ 

ifle,  (tri'fl)  »f.  a  \ 

hlngofnomo-  » 
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Sublimi  feriam  sidera  ycrtice. — 
My  exalted  head  shall  strike  the 

stars.— Horace. 
Saepe  creat  molles  aspera  spina 


rosas. — The  prickly  thorn  of- 
ten bears  soft  roses. — Ovid. 
Necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion,— Farquhar. 


TEIG 


TEinKP 


three  leaves  ;— o.  tri'/orni, 
haviiiK  «  triple  shape  ;— <i, 
tn'j/ul,  thrcc-clclt,  at  a 
Icjif  :  trifa'rious,  in  3  rows; 
(fi/in^cote,  three-forked. 

Tri;;.(trJK:>«.  full;trim;  neat; 
r./.  to  trick  out;  ».n  wedge; 
— «.  tn'/ne!»t  pmartnciw. 

TrigamouH,  <trig■a-Jm^^)  a. 
thrice  vredded;  ii.  trjg'aniy. 

Tri{jtT?r,  (trip'er)".  n  lever  to 
ntovc  the  cock  of  n  ^un. 

Tri;:(.noinetry,  (trig-o-iiom'- 
e-tri) «.  art  of  uieasuriiii?  or 
calculating  the  sides  and 
angles,  etc.,  of  ti-ifliigle>». 

Trihedron,  (tri-he'dron;)  n.  a 
figure  of  three  equal  eides  : 
—a.  trUat'ernl,  three-sided. 

Trill,  (tril)  n.  a  qunver  of  the 
voice;— r.  /.  to  utter  or  play 
■witli  tremulous  vibrations. 

Trillion,  (tril'yun)  n.  a  mill- 
ion of  niillioiis  of  millions. 

Trilobite.  (trl-lo'lilt)  n.  (geoL) 
i>atfeo7oic  cniiitaccans. 

Tiini.  (trim)  a.  neat;  Kung: 
compact ;  nice  :  shapely  ; 
—n.  dress  :  ntate  ;— r.  t.  to 
prune,  as  vines ;  to  adjust 
saiti> ;  fix  ;  decorate  a  dress; 
clip  n  wick.  &c.;—v.  i.  to 
fluctuate  between  two  par- 
ties ; — Of/,  trim' If/,  in  good 
order;— ««.  rWm'new,  neat- 
ness; /nm'mfr.  a  time-serv- 
er :  a  dishoneat  politician  ; 
Irim'niiHg,  the  ornamental 
parts  of  a  drerts.  dish,  etc.; 
versatility  :  inconstancy. 

Trinity,  (trin'i-ti)w.  the  three 
perfons  of  the  Godhead. 

Trinket,  /"tingk'et)  n.  jewel  ; 
a  toy,  etc.,  of  little  value. 

Trio*  (trl'6)  n.  three  united- 
Trip,  (trip)  I',  i.  to  step  light- 
ly ;  stumble:  stammer;— 
V.  f.  to  catch  a  witness ; 
strike  the  heels  and  over- 
throw i—n.  n  journey  ;  a 
faU:mir«take;— 14.  tripping, 
a  lightdonce  \—n.  quick:— 
ad.  trip'ftingly,  with  agility 

Tripe,  (trip)  n.  the  entrails. 

Triple,  (tnpi)  r.  /.  to  treble  j 
CI.  threefold,  or  in  a  trio  ;— 
w//5.f/7pa/-'fi7«' .composed  of 
three  paits  or  piirties  ;  tri'- 
jw</o/,  three-footed;  triprf- 
»/ou.«,  with  three  flower- 
leaves  !  trip'b'eate,  thrice 
as  much  s— n.  a  thinl  copy, 
child.ctc. ;— n».  trip'hthmtg, 
three  vo\veIs  sounded  as 


one,  as  e»/c ;  trip'let,  three 
ox  a  kind  ;  three  at  a  birth; 
triphca'tioH,  act  of  trelv 
Hug ;  tri'j.iod,  three-footed 
stool ;  trwytUible,  word  of 
three  syllables  ;  Tri'ton,  a 
fabled  »ea-<lemigo<l,  with  a 
forked  tail,  like  a  fish. 

Trisect,  (trl-sckt')  v.  t.  to  cut 
into  three  equal  parts  ;— n. 
trixettitm,  a  division  into 
three  equal  parts;— a.  I»-m'- 
tichoun,  in  three  rows. 

Trite.  (trlt>«.  old  ;  worn  out; 
—ad.  trite'ly  :~ii.  trite'ness. 

Triturate,  (trit'u-iiit)  v.  t.  to 
rub  or  grind  to  a  line  pow- 
der ; — n.  tritura'tinn,  com- 
minution, as  of  medicines. 

Triumph,  (trl'umf)  n.  joy  or 
pomp  for  success :— r.  i.  to 
succeed  ;  surpass :  exult  at 
conquest,  whether  over  an 
odvorsary,  a  difficulty,  or  a 
bad  habit;  o<//».  triHinph'al, 
attending  rejoicings  :  tri- 
vmph'ant,  successful ;  ju- 
bilant ;— o</.  triump/t'rtvtly, 
joyfully :  w/«.  tri'uii>phcr.  vx- 
ulter ;  trtHmph'ivg,  victory. 

Triumvir. (tri-uni'vir)  n.  one 
of  a  triumvirate,  or  fAree. 

Triune,  (trfun)  a.  three  in 
one,  as  God  in  the  trinity. 

Trivial,  (^riv'i-ol)  a.  trifling  ; 
inconsiderable  ;—ad.  triv'- 
ially  ;— «.  triv'talittf,  folly; 
trir'talHi'.v,  unimportiince: 
tnr'ium,  the  three  arts  of 
grammar,  lotric,  rhetoric 

Troche.  (tr6-ke)  n.  {metl.)  a 
lozenge;  «.  //-o'cAee,  poetic 
ft.  of  2  Hvllables.  as  tri  'pod 

Troglodyte.  (trogTlo-dlt;  h.  a 
dweller  in  deep  eaves. 

Troll,  (tr6l)  v.  i.  to  fish  while 
in  motion;  roll* turn: drive 
about:  sing ;  uttervolubly : 
— M.  A  reel :  a  song  in  parts ; 
— a.  trofling,  rolling ;  fish- 
ing with  a  rod  and  reel. 

Troflop.  (trol'up)  n.  slattern. 

Trombone,  (trom'bfin)  n.  a 
deefp^fmed,  brass  trumpet. 

Troon,  (troop)  n.  a  body  of 
solniera  ;  a  multitude  ;—v. 
i.  to  hasten  ;— «.  troop'cr. 

Trope,  (trop)  n.  rhet.  figure. 

Trophy,  (trfl'fl)  n.  memorial 
of  victory;  valued  treasure 

Tropic,  (trop'ik)  n.  line  that 
boundK  the  sun's  declina- 
tion north  or  south  from 
tlie  equator  ;~|j/.   regions 


lying  between  the  tnopics 
of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  : 
—a.  trop'ical,  hot,  &c. 

Trot,  (trot)  i*.  i.  walk  fast ; 
run ;  m.  high  paceof  a  hoi-se 

Troth,  (troth)  n.  faith ;  love. 

Trouble,  (trub'l)  r.  t.  to  dis- 
turb ;—ii.  affliction;  uneas- 
iness ; — adjs.  troub'lesoiue, 
vexatious  ;  importunate ; 
troub'loiM,  tumultuous. 

Trough.(trauf)  t».  a  long,  hol- 
low vessel  for  water  urleed 

Trounce,  (trownt;  r.  t.  beat. 

Troupe,(troop)M.  a  eompnny 

Trousseau,  (tros-hO')  »«.  the 
dress  or  outfit  of  a  bride. 

Trousers,  (trouz'er«)n.  iRtnts 

Trout,  (trout)  «.  a  nver  fish. 

Trover,  (trd'ver)  n.  in  /aw, 
action  for  goods  found. 

Trow.  (tr6)  i\  i.  to  suppose. 

Trowel, (trow 'el)  «.  a  tool  lor 
spi-eading  mortar,  fbv. 

Troy-weight,  (troy'wit)  «. 
twelve  ounces  to  tne  pound. 

Truant,  (tru'ant)  a.  idle:  un- 
faithful;—w.  a  pupil  who 
often  deserts  his  studies;— 
n.^rVmictf,  unfaithfulness 

Trace,  (true)  >i.  a  tentporory 
penoc;  suflpenvion  of  arms. 

Truck,  (truk)  ».  a  large  wng- 
o«  to  carry  freight ;  pro- 
duce for  market  ;— r.  /.  to 
cart  goods ;  go  to  market. 

Truckle,  (truk'l)  r.  i.  yield  ; 
submit;  cringe;  ».  a  child's 
bed  that  runs  on  wheels 
under  a  high  bed»tead;-<x. 
trvck'Ung,  mean  ;  servile. 

Truculent,  (truk'u-lcnt)  n. 
lavage ;  cruel;  destructive  t 
— «.  tru'ndence,  ferocity. 

Trudge,  (truj)  r. ».  to  jog  on. 

True,  (troo) «.  certain;  pure; 
exact  t  faithful  :  rightful ; 
US.  trve'nesf,  sincerity;  cer- 
tainty ;  tru'imi,  a  8elf-e^•i• 
dent  or  undoubted  truth  ; 
true'-love,  sweetheart;— «f/. 
tru'ly,  really  ;  honestly  ; 
justly  %  exactly  ;  indeed. 

TruflBe,  (trnf'l)  n.  «  fungus. 

Trump,  Trumpet,  (trump'ct) 
ft.  musical 
in  strum  em 
sounded  hy 
the  breath . 
r.  t.  to  prt' 
claim  loud' 
ly  ;  prais<^  vi-^i^rmi'ntiv  ?- 
V.  i.  fnoiQi.  F'luv  n  '«'iniiiTii( 
eard;— n.  0  r^rij  that  fttns; 
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Sic  vivc  cum  hominibus,  tanquam  I  saw  you ;  converse  with  God 
Deus  videat;  <sic  loquere  cum  j  as  if  men  heard  you, — Seneca, 
Deo,  tanquam  homines  audi-  I  Stultorum  evcntus  magister  est. 
ant. — Live  with  men  as  if  God  j  Experience  is  the  teacher  of  fools. 
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a  pood  fellow  ;— ii*.  trump'- 
eter,  a  crier  of  newi  or  of 
fame,  giKxi  or  bad  ;  trump 
ft -flower  ^  Bigrnonias.  C*.t- 
aipus,  ftc.  haviitK  tubular, 
trumpet-snapod  nowers  {— 
atljit.  tnunp'etffi,  announc- 
ed  befoi«hand  ;  sounded ; 
trum'pet-tongued'.  vocifer- 
eut  ;  reverberating  t  loud. 

Trumpery,  (trump  er-i)  n. 
trtftin);  empty  talk  ;  trash. 

Truncal,  (truiigk'aO  a-  per- 
taining to  the  trunk. 

Truncated,  (trun^kit-ed;  a. 
maimed  :  ciitott  short:  v.  t. 
trttH'cate,\op;  fi.truiiet'tion 

Tnmcheonj(trun'«huu) ».  ■ 
short  Btnfr ;  a  club;  cudgel. 

Trundle.(trun'dl)  v.  i.  to  roll, 
as  on  wheels  ;— n.  low  l>ed. 

Tnmk,  (trungk)  n.  stem  of  a 
tree  ;  the  body  ;  prolioscia 
of  an  elephant  ;  a  chest. 

Trunnions,  (truB'yuns^ft.  a 
knob  on  each  side  a  cannon 

Truss,  (tnis)  n.  a  bandage  for 
ruptures  :  timbers  to  sup- 
port a  beam,  a  roof,  or  the 
ribs  of  aship:  awisp;r.f.to 
bind:  pack  close  ;  skewer. 

TruHt,  (truKt;  n.  confldence  ; 
faith:  houe:  credit; charge t 
care  :  a  deposit  uf  money, 
property,  kc.  ;— a.  fiduci- 
ary ;— 1».  t.  or  i.  to  confide  ; 
rely;  expect;  venture;  sell 
on  time  ;— <i.  trio' tee,  one 
intrusted  with  projierty. 
See.  ;  —cuijs.  trus'tu,  trvnt- 
icorthy,  honest ;  faithful : 
firm;  It.  trwi'tmeiui:  a.  tnuV- 
/tU,  tnwt'ing,  confiding  ; 
deserving  confidence:  true; 
— «.  tru*t',/vbieaf,  fidelity. 

Truth,  (trooth)a.  conformity 
to  fact;  veracity;  certainty; 
exactness  :  right  opinion  ; 
fidelity  :  virtue  ;  reality  ; 
conformity  of  words  to  tne 
thoughts  ;  the  real  utate  of 
things  ;— a.  truth'ful,  reli- 
able ',—nd.  truth'MtV '-'«. 
■  truth'/vinefs  ;—n.  truth' len^ 
addicted  to  falsehood.— At, 
or,  o/u  ti-nth,  in  reality. 

Try,  (trt)  r.  /.  or  i.  to  exam- 
ine ;  attempt :  test ;  sift ; 
prove  :— o.  try'iua,  severe  ; 
n.  a  testing;  trien,  proved  ; 
trj/  on,  to  put  on,  or  fit  an 
article  of  areas  ;  attempt 

Tryst,  (trint)  w,  a  rendezvous 
of  tovem;  m.  trytt'iug-place 


Tub,  (tiib;M.  a  vessel  of  wood 
open  at  top ;— «.  tub'biug, 
liuiiie  of  a  snaf  t  in  a  mine. 

Tube,  (tub)  n.  pipe  :  siphon  i 
long  hollow  body  :— r.  t.  to 
lay  pipes  to  conduct  water, 
&c.  ; — ns.  tuh'iitg,  piping  ; 
tu'httle,  a  small  pipe;— ary*. 
tub'Hlnr,  tiA'ulated,  tubu'lu 
form,  tuh'ulou*,  fistular  ; 
longitudinally  hollow. 

Tuber,  (tu'beri  n.  a  rounded 
underground  root ;  potato: 
a.  tuh'erou*,  knobbed  :--n. 
tube'rose,  plant  akin  to  lilies 

Tubercle,  (tu'ber-kl)  m.  scrof- 
ulous swelling  on  the  body; 
hard  tumors  on  the  lungs 
producing  consumption;— 
a.  tuber'culiu',tuber'culous 

Tuck,  (tuk)  n.  folds  laid  in 
clusters;— r.t.  sew  in  plaits; 
inclose  snugly  in  bed  :— h. 
tuck''er,  a  a.  ma.  attachment 

Tuckahoe.(tttk'kft-h6)  n.veg- 
etable  growing  under  the 
soil  like  a  truffle  (S.U.S.). 

Tuft,  (tuft)  n.  a  bunch.  &c. 

Tug,  (tug)  n.  a  strong  (lull ; 
a  i>tean)  vessel  for  towing  ; 
—v.t.  ort.  work  laboriously 

Tuition,  (tii-ish'un)  n.  price 
of  teaching ;  instruction. 

Tulip,  (tu'lip)  n.  a  flower  ;  a 
bulb  :— ft.  tulip' free,  an  or- 
namental flowering  tree. 

Tulle.  ( tul )  n.  a  net  or  l.'ce. 

Tumble,  (tum'bl)  i;.t.to  fall; 
roll  about;— f.  t.  turn  over: 
mix  wmfusedly  ;— ».  sud- 
den fall;— MS.  fMm'fe/er,gym- 
nast  :  a  drinking  glass;  a 
fancy  pigeon  ;  a  kind  of 
latch  in  a  lock  ;  tioH'biivg. 
feats  of  '  ground  and  lofty  * 
activity  :  political  tergiver- 
sation, ftc. :— a.  rolling,  ftc. 

Tumefy  ,(tu'me-f  I)  r.  I.  cause 
to  swell;— r.i.  swell;— n.  tu- 
m^foc'tion,tumoT,  swelling 

Tuinld,(tu'mld)a.  bombastic 

Tumor,  (tu'inor)  n.  swelling. 

Tumult,  au'mult)  n.  a  wild 
commotion  ;  bustle  :  noise; 
excitement ;  agitation  of 
the  feelings  ;— a.  tuniuftu- 
oiu,  turbulent;  violent;  <w/. 
tiuHuttMonslff.  confusedly. 

Tumulus,  (tu'mi'i-lus)  n.  a 
mound  over  a  grave  ;— a. 
tu'muious;- n.  tumulos'ity 

Tnn,(tun)  n.  cask  of  252 gals. 

Tune,  (ton)  n.  harmony;  or- 
der t  concert  of  parts  or 


musical  notes  ;  fit  temper ; 
— 1».  (.  to  restore  proper 
sounds  to  instruments  of 
music ;  to  pitcn  the  voice  t 
— n.  tnn'er  ;—adj».  twte'/w, 
meludious  ;  tune'ieag.  un- 
musical :  otit  of  tune,  harsh 

Tunic,  (tu'nik)  ».  a  covering 

Tunnel,  (tun'el;  n.  passage 
through  a  mountain,  or  un- 
der a  river,  for  railroads  ; 
chimney  ;  a  funnel  ;— r.  t, 
to  cut  a  track  through,  ftc. 

TurlMn,  (tur'bMi)  n.  circitkr 
head-dreM. 

Turbid,    (tur'-'; 
bid)    a.    not ' 
clear :  mud- 
dy ;  obKCure. 

Turbine,  (tur*. 
bin;  n.  a  horizontal  water- 
wheel  (iron);— a.tui^tfiHate, 
spiral-shaped;— >t.  turbtna'- 
tion,  a  spinning,  as  of  a  top 

Turbulent,  (tur'bu-lcnf)  a. 
tumultuous  ;  restless  ;— n. 
tur'bvleiice,  confusion. 

Tureen.  (tQ-ren')i».  soup  dish 

Turf,  (turf)  n.  a  moRs  of 
earth  filled  with  rooti':peat; 
sward;  race-course  ;  horse- 
racing:- r.  I.  to  sod;— a. 
turf'y,  turfen  ;  a.  turf'inesa 

Turgent.  (tuKjent)  a  inflat- 
ea  ;— M.  turqeaCcenee,  bora- 
bast  :  —  atija.  turgeffcent, 
growing  large  ;  tvr'gid,  tu- 
mid; vain  :— ft.  tur'gidness. 

Turkey,  (tur'ki)  ».  n  fowl;— 
n.  7V>  key-red.  madder  color 

Turmeric,  (tur'nier-ik)  it.  a 
saffron, used  fordyelng,&c 

Turmoil,  (teKmoyl)  ».  ^reat 
stir;  trouble :  confusion  ; 
V.  t.(oyt)  to  dis4}ui<it;  weary 

Turn,  (turn)  r.  t.  or  t.  to 
move  or  go  round  ;  alter  ; 
change  in  position.poKture, 
color,  fortune,  opinion, 
party,  purpose,  direction, 
gaze,  temper,  inclination, 
ftc.  I  to  shape  ;  to  transfer  ; 
to  blunt ;  to  expel :  sour ; 
nauseate  ;  make  friddy:  be 
reversed,  as  the  tide ;  place 
npside  down  or  inside  out; 
revolve  in  the  mind:  hinge; 
depend  ;  issue;  send  away; 
avert  ;  divert  ;  to  go  from 
page  to  page  of  a  book,  or 
double  over  the  leaves;— a. 
gyration  ;  winding  t  bend; 
•hortwalk ;  change;  chancci 
occaaion;  alteniation;  acts. 
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Solent  mcndaces  lucre  poenas 
maleficii. — Liars  generally  pay 
the  penalty  of  their  guilt. — P. 

Supremus  ille  dies  non  nostri  ex- 


tinctionem  sed  commutationem 
afifert  loci. — That  last  day  does 
not  bring  extinction  to  us,  but 
change  of  place. — Cicero. 
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good  or  bAd  ;  form  :  man- 
ner'.wnrdin^t  idioRjr  ncrasy; 
flash  of  thought;— <w.  twu'- 
coat.M.  dfiierterof  hi«  partj'; 
tiati'er,  one  who  /ouiid* 
wood,  &c..  in  a  lathe;  turn'' 
htg,  a  lUace  where  a  road 
turns ;  a  reversal  i  a  round- 
ing  ;  tm-H'-ftut,  equipage  ; 
a  strike;  attendance;  twH'- 
key,  gaoler :  tuni'in{f-t)oin', 
emergency  :  a  decisive  mo- 
ment or  l»>ffue  :  tuni'fukf., 
public  road  with  toll-gate:*; 
ttirn'>tilr,  revolving  arms  to 
Obstruct  or  regulate  p;iwu 
ing  ;  turu'tnblif.  latge,  cir- 
cular, reviilviitg  platfunn 
on  which  tracks  ure  placed 
for  rever»ing  locomotives. 
JiU  tUTHA.  alternately  ;  to  a 
turn,  exactly  :  titni  over  a 
new  leaf,  reform  the  life. 

Turnip,  (tur'uip)'c.  esculent. 

Turpentine.  Ctur'pcn-tin)  ii. 
oily  secretion  from  pines. 

Turpitude,  ( tcKpi-tud  )  n. 
baseness ;  vileaess  ;   guilt 

Turquoise,  (ter-koyz')  n.  a 
rare  bluish-gi-een  stone. 

Turret,  (tur'el)  n.  a  t»>wer  ;— 
a.  tuKreted.  turric'ulated. 

Turtle,  (tur'tl)  ».  a  tortoise. 

Turtledove,  ( tur-tl-duv  )  n.  a 
pigeon,  noted  for  loving. 

Tuscan,  (los'kan)  a.  denot- 
ing an  onler  of  architecture 

Tu*h  I  Tnt!  ex.  of  contempt. 

Tusk,  (tusk)  n.  boar's  tootn. 

TuHsle.  (tuB'sI)  n.  a  strug- 
gling: agnpple;  i;.(.wrestle 

Tussock,  (tus'sok)  n.  a  tuft. 

Tutelage,  (tQte-14j)  u.  care ; 
gueroianship ;  protection  ; 
—a.  CVIdor,  protflctiag. 


UBIQUITY,  (tt-Mk'wi-ti)  n. 

omnipresence  ;    existence 

everywhere;  a.  ubiq'uitous 
Udder,  (ad'er)  n.  breast  of  B 

female  beaat,  e«p.of  cows. 
Udometer,    (&-dom'e-ter)  n. 

water-measure;  ndn  |(auge. 
Ugly,  (ug'H)  a^  offensive  to 

sight:— fl.ug'liness.dcform- 

ity;  depravity;  ad.  uglily. 
Ukase,  (o'kis')  n.  in  /fiusia, 

ou  imperial  mandate. 


Tutor,  Ctfi'tor)  n.  preceptor ; 
—V.  t.  to  teach:  diKcipiine  : 
N.  f«'/wi-ui(|.  teaching:  edu- 
cation; a.tuto'rial,  pert  to 

Twaddle,  (twod'l)  n.  sense-  j 
IcKH  talk  ;— a.  twaddling.     | 

Twain,  (twAn)  n.  or  «.  two.     ' 

Twang,  (twang)  n.  a  nasal 
tone  of  voice  ;  bnd  flavor  ;  i 
f.  ttosoundasaten:>ecord  ; 

Tweak.(twC«k)  n.,  v.  t.  pinch. 

Tweezers,  (twez'err)  n.  pi. 
nippers  ;  i<miill  pincers. 

Twelve,  (twelv)  a.  or  n.  nu- 
uienil  12  •,—a.  twe(f't/i,  or- 
dinal of  l*i;— **,  one  part  of 
12: »».  ttceire' -mouth,  a  year 

Twenty.  (t\vcnti).i.,  n.  twice 
ten  i'tijturv'ii^i  a.  twen'tieth. 

Twice.  (twl8)  m/.  two  times. 

Twiddle,  (twid'dl)  r.  t.  play 
with  a  quivering  motion. 

Twi;r.  (twi^')  ».  a  Miirill  shoot 

TwiM-ht,  (twlllt)  n.  early 
evening  light ;  daybreak  ; 
a.  faint :  onscure  ; 'shaded. 

T-.vill,  (twil)H.  ribbed  cloth. 

Twin,  (twin)  n.  one  of  two 
tKini  at  a  birth:— a.  double. 

Twine,  ( twin  )  w.  twisted 
thread  ;— w.  t.  twist  ;  em- 
brace ;  grow  around  :~t'.  t. 
unite  ;  bend  around  ;  as- 
cend, as  a  vine:  a.  twin'ing 

Twinge,(twinj>M.  sharp  pain 

Twinkle,  (twmg'kl)  r.  »  to 
sparkle  :  wink  ;— «.  twint' 
itiiff,  scintillating  ;  — It.  in- 
stant: moment;  a  sparkling 

Twirl,  (twerl)  v.  t.  to  move 
round:— M.  a  twist ;  a  turn; 
a.,».  twirting,  a  rotating. 

Twist,  (twist)  V.  t.  to  wind  i 
to  diitort:  n.  a  thread:  nillt 
moral  obliquity ;  a.  twisted. 


U 


Ulcer,  (ut'ser)  n.  a  sore  that 
discnarges  pus; old  wound; 
— r.  i.  ufcerate,  to  fester;— 
«.  vlcern'tion  ,•— a.  utetrwa 

Ulmin,  (urniin)  n.  a  brown 
substance  which  exudes 
from  the  bark  of  elm  and 
several  other  trees  :— m.  m/'- 
mtu,  elms  and  deciduous 
trees  of  same  species. 

Ulterior,  (ul-t*'ri-or)  a.  lying 
beyond  ;  distant ;  final. 


Twit  (twit)  r.  /.  to  upbmid; 
ad.  tml'ibitjbj.  by  taunts. 

Twitch,(twich)  M.  je.k  :  pull; 
— r./.sn6tc!i:  jerk  the  line* 

Twitter,  (twit'er) «.  quiver;  a 
cliirning ;— i".  /.  to  ti:lk  sis 
swallowK  ;—u.  twlt'tenng. 

Two,  (to)  o.  or  V.  the  num- 
ber alter  one  :— «f/;V.  ivco- 
trigetl,  Rlinrp  on  liotli  sides; 
<ioo-/irrcec/.inKiticeix-. treach- 
erous t«-o.juh',  tv  o  ol  the 
aanie  kind:  err/,  in  n  c'oitble 
degree;  tteo-hn ndeil ,  stmng 

lympMnnni.  (tinrpn-nuni;M. 
drum  or  h<ilinw  part  ot  t.'ie 
ear  ; — m.  tym'j/tm.  n  fmnie. 

Tyi><'.(tfp)  M.  i>riiiting  letter 
an  cniimm:  figure  ol  some 
thing  to  come  ;  form  of  a 
di^UKe:  >«tsndnn]  exaniplt-: 
— a.  tpji'icn},  entbltniNtic  ; 
—ad.  tvp'ically;— r.  t.  ti/p'- 
t<v,  to  figure  :  sliow  in  rui- 
Dlems  ;  —  us.  ti/p^fumida: 
one  who  cai«ts  u  prmter'« 
types  from  tf/fte-wetal,  on 
alloy  of  lead  and  tintiniuny: 
typofi'mphf/,  art  of  punt- 
ing ;  tj/i  o^'rapher,  a  t\pe- 
aetter:  printer  ;  —a.  tyiK:- 
grjiph'icdil)  iicrt.  to:  ful.  t}- 
pograph'iCHlly,  with  tvpet. 

Typhoid,  (trfoul)  m.  a  "fever 
with  ulceration  of  Irawels. 

Typhoon,  (tl-lon')  w.  tornsido 

Typhus,  (trfaK)N.  low  fevesL 

Tyranny,  (tir'an-i)  n.  cruel 
exercise  of  power  ;  a  des- 

C)tifm  ;— o.  tyitiii'mcttl,  ar- 
trary  ;  ud.  tyran'nically; 
r.  t.  tpr'aimize,  to  domineer 
over  ;— H.  fy'nint,  a  desi^ot. 
Tyrian,  (tir'l-an)  a.  purple. 
T^rro,  (tl'rO)  m.  a  begiuuer. 


Ultimate,  (nl'ti-mAt)n.  final ; 
concluding;  incapable. of 
further  division  i—nd.  ut- 
timately,  attast;— R.u/fimo '• 
frnn,  td'titmt'ta,  final  terms 

Ultimo(urti-md)N.lafct  month 

Ultra,  (ul'tra)  ad.  extienie  ; 
extravagant;  ti.  an  uncom- 
promising politician  i  n.  ut- 
traumt  vH'traist,  radical. 

Ultramarine.  (ul-tra-ma-rinO 
n.  a  very  deep  blue  oolor. 
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Stultum  est  timere  quod  vitare 
non  potes, — It  is  foolish  to 
fear  what  you  cannot  avoid. 

Sic  prseseutibus  utaris  voluptati- 


bus  ut  futuris  non  noceas.— 
Enjoy  present  pleasures  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  injure  future 
ones. — Seneca. 
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UltcainontaHC,  (iil-tra-nion'- 
tan)  ti.  ultr.i- Papal  or  Ital. 

IJit;a<njindune,(ul-tra-mun'- 
(luii;  a.  far  nut  in  8{)ace. 

Ult.oneons,  (ul,ti6  ne-iu)  a. 
olonc'KOwn  wilbvoluntary 

L'iribel.  (umbel)  m.  head  of 
fluwera,  as  that  of  e  cnrrot ; 
a.  uinbcUif'erouB.  pert.  to. 

Umber,("n>hcr)»i.dark  paint 

Umbilical,  (mn-biri-knl)  a. 
pertainiuiT  to  the  navel. 

lJnibra^e,(uni  br&i)M.  ahade; 
offence ;  suspicion  of  in- 
jury; (i.umbriiga'onftShndy 

Umbrella,  (um-brd'a)  n.  a 
hand  btUloon  or  weather 
ec  een  that  open*  or  abuts. 

Umpire,  (um'plr])  n.  one  to 
wliobe  sole  accision  a  dis- 
pute is  referred  by  Hrbitera 

Uin»tioke,  (um'8tr6k)»i.cdge 
of  a  circJe  or  of  a  map. 

Un,  (un)  a  prefix,  givinj;  to 
words  a  negative  sense.— 
It  is  placed  almoKt  at  will 
before  adjectives,  adverbs, 
or  nouns  derived  from 
adjectives,  as  in  uii/\tith/iil, 
un/aithftihiess,wi/nit/{f'ull!f. 
Un  before  n  verb  si;^ities 
"to  take  off,"  undo,  de- 
stroy, as  in  MMtlresH.  Un  is 
equivalrnt  to  m  when  it 
sicnifieii  not,  and  both  are 
often  used  indifferently  as 
prefixes  f<ir  the  same  word, 
and  with  equal  correctness, 
PS  vndpt,  iunpf;  untuhstaM- 
tint,  iii*Hh.<laiiti(tl.  In  the 
following    words  in   most 

.  peneral  use  the  phonetic 
respclling  is  omitted,  hut 
mny  he  readily  found  by 
turn  in?  to  the  primary 
word  in  the  dictionary. 

Unnbnsed'.  a.  not  degraded. 

I'nahirhod',  a.  bold  :  saucy. 

l'n.»l»4  ted,  a.  full:  complete. 

IJiiiibat'ing,  a.  unfln^gin^. 

Unnbid'ing,  o.iuit  permanent 

Ulia'bic,  a.  without  power  or 
nicims  ;  weak  :  imjMitent. 

Unnbndged'.a.  not  shortened 

lJnnh«ii!vi-d'.  «.  unf«»rciven. 

Uniihs-orh'-.d.  a.  not  imnibed. 

Unsiccinf>;l,  o,  without  nny 
force  ol  v<rii:enpon  (words) 

ITnaeeep'tiibU'.n.  unwelcome 

Uiniceommoda'ting, «,  rude. 

UniiccoJu'panied.  a.  alone. 

Unaccom'piished,  o  .n«»t  done 

Ilnacconn fable,  a.  hidden. 

Unaecus'tomed,  a.  strange. 


Unacknowredgcd,  «.  denied 
Unacguired',a.notyet'»ained 
UnadjU5t'ed,a.not  fiquidated 
Unadorned',  a.  t.inipic;  plain 
Unadvls'ablc,  a.  indiscieet. 
Unaffect'ed.  a.  real  ;  true. 
ITntigita'ted,  a.  calm;  serene. 
Unaid'ed,  a.  independent. 
Unallaycd',  a.  not  appeased. 
Unalloyed',  a.  pure  :  nweet. 
Unul'tcrable,  a.  in^.mutable. 
Unnl'terably.  ad.  flnnlv,  tiC. 
Unaltered',  «.  origin  uf,  &c. 
Unumbig'uous,  n.  plain  ;clear 
Unambit'ioUN  «.not aspiring 
Unnme'nable.d.irresponsible 
Unani'iable,a.  sour-tempered 
Uuan'iniated,  a.  Kpiritless. 
Unanimity,  (.i-na-nim'i-ti)  n. 
agreement  in  opinions; — a. 
imctu'imoiu  ;  —  ntl.  wian'i- 
mowtly,  by  ncclaniation. 
Unannounced',  o.  not  her- 
alded or  proclaimed. 
Unan'hwerabler  a.  weighty. 
Unappeas'able,  a.  implaeaole 
ITnappeased',  a.  not  pacified. 
Unappre'ciated.a.  not  valued 
Unapprised',  a.  not  info- med 
Unapproach'able,  a.  eternal. 
Unappropriated,  a.  unspent. 
Unapt',  a.  not  inclined:  dull. 
Unasked',  a.  unsolicited, 
iruasptr'ing.  a.  not  ambitioiu 
Unnssairame,  a.  invincible. 
Unnssist'cd,  a.unaided ;  alone 
Unajisort'ed,  (J.  mingleti. . 
Unassuaged',  a.  not  lessened 
Unassunied',  a.not  arrogated 
ITnnssum'ing,  a.  modest. 
Unassured',  n.  not  confident 
TTnattached'.a.  notcarin.??  for 
Unattain'able,  a.  out  of  roach 
Tin  attempt 'ed.  a.  not  tried. 
Unauthen'tic.fi.  not  genuine. 
Umutliorizcd,rt.  unofficial. 
Unavail'able.  a.  useless,  vain 
Unavail  ing,  a.  ineffectual. 
Unnvenirod',  a.  not  pinushed 
TTnavoid'ahle,  a.  iiece^."»ary. 
Ifnavowed',  a.  n<(t  confessed 
Unawakencd.j(.  deod  in  sins 
Unawares',  nif.  b^  surprise. 
ITnawed',  a.  not  mtimidati.-d 
Tln'bar',  r.  /.  unfasten;  open 
Unbecom'ing,  a.  improper. 
Unbefricnd'ed,  a.  solitary. 
UnbeMcf,  n.  incredulity. 
Fnbelicv'er.  u.  an  infidel. 
Unbclieyingjn.  unconverted 
Unbend',  r.  t.  throw  oft" hau- 
teur ;  to  untie  ;  straijiihten. 
Unbend'ing,  a.  unyielding. 
Unbi'^ssed,  a.  impartial. 


Unbind',  r.  t,  to  unloose. 

Unblem'ishtd.a.  pure;  bright 

Unblench'ing,  a.  resolute. 

Ur  blest',  a.  an  fortunate. 

Unblush'ing.  a.  impudent. 

Unhfllf,  V.  t.  to  unbar;  open. 

UulHtrn',  a.  coming:  future. 

Unbo'som.  r.  i.  to  uiscloHc. 

Un  bought',  a.  not  corrupt. 

Unbound',  a.  loose,  as  sheets. 

Unbound'ed,  n.  unlimited. 

I'nbrrdlcd.  a.  un  estrained. 

Unbrd'ken,  a.  entire  ;  wjlJ. 

Unbuc'klc,  v.  t.  to  unfasten. 

Unbur'den,  v.  t.  to  relieve. 

I^nbttr'Jed,  a.  not  interred. 

Unccaa'ing,  a.  continual. 

Unceremu'nions,  a.  plain. 

Uncer'tain.  a.  doubtful. 

Uncer'tainty ,  n.  doubt. 

Un  change 'able,  o.  steadfast. 

Unchang'ing,  o.  constant. 

Unch».  'Itable.  a.  censorious. 

Unchaste',  «.  lewd  ;  impur3. 

Unchristian,  a.  worldly. 

Unciv'il.  a.  discourteous. 

Uuciv'ilized.  a.  barbarous. 

Unciv'illy,  ad.  rudely. 

Unclasp,  V.  t.  to  relea'sc. 

Un'cle,  n.a  parent's  brother. 

Unrlcan'ly,  a.  foul  :  filthy. 

Unclean'iieKs,  »i.  inipnrity. 

Uncoil'.  V.  t.  to  unwind. 

Uncome'ly,  a.  ungraceful. 

Unconi'fo'rtablo,  n.  cliecrless. 

Uncom'mon,  a.  unusual. 

Uncotuplaiu'ing,  a.  coutont. 

Uncomplet'ed.  n.  unfinished. 

Uncom'promising.  a.  firm. 

T^nconeern'.  m.  indifference. 

Uncondit  ional.  a.  nWolute. 

Unctmdit'ionnlly,  at/,  fully. 

ITjicongtn  i;d.  a.  inimical. 

ITnCi'niwct'ed.a.  incoherent. 

Uneon'qi'  rable.a. invincible 

Unconscinnnble,  n.  unjust. 

Uncf.n'scious, '»•  unknowing. 

Uneon'sciou-jness,  «.  tornor. 

Unconstitu'tionul,  n.  illeg  il. 

Unconst-nnit'.  n.  eise  : —  «. 
M/icoM.«^/vti»/»'.''.siionI:iuco»i5 

Uncontradicted,  a.  undenied 

UiiCf»ntroiral)Ie,  a,  violent. 

T'ncontrolled'.ri.  unirovcrjied 

Unconvert'ed.  a  irroli;:io;is. 

Uncorrupt',  <t.  pine:  iiotb«se 

Uncount'ed.  a.  niiniburiess. 

Uncourtly,  n.  uncivil  :  rude. 

UnCiUith  ,  n.  awkward;  ugly. 

Uncouth'iy,  tut.  st:un}:cly. 

t'ncouth'ness.  n.  *i«]dncs«. 

Uncov'er,  v,  t.  strip  ;  revetil. 

Unction,  (ung'shun)  ii.  oint- 
ment; a  dyiiigrit'.*;  warmth 
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Sera  parsimonia  in  fimdo  est. — 
Frugality,  when  all  is  spent, 
comes  too  late. — Seneca, 

Misery  likes  company. 


Semper  bonus  homo  tiro  est,— 
An  honest  man  is  always  a 
child. — Martial. 

Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man. 
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UnculEhHitod,  a,  ruM(  s  wiSd- 

I.  neut",  n.  futlnf,  fcj  kiv^a. 
iri<t{l^iiht>vd,  M.  not  iJejfcledr 

iriifl«iiiit>d>  ft.  ftifit^. 
liTtftiwriUic*  ft.  trntf  ft  lirlUr 

l'lKTpliiiii-cltrd,ii.  r1iu[c;purt 
t.InJ«»v*inij^  a.  tfttr  liTili. 

r}MleeV4>d,  a.  irietwjLUte. 
ITndttnpti'wiiUlp.  a.  hiM^n. 

Vn'd«ricie'd  ,i1h  not  diR^lf^nrKl 

iTnileilEcd  1  it,  Ckail  S  in  ire. 

Un<S«fln(yl,.  a.  niesplicjihk, 

iTndeni'&tilir^  o,  iindauUl«4L 

Uit[l*rH(uu'ilBr)jfrEfj.,  fl'i,,  «, 

leu  ;  b«(t«ilh  ;  bdow  I   lb 

iha  iCstt  of  T  trich  n^pj^cL 

to  I  UtaitiGd  b^  ;  vubjtfctEid 

tn  t  Inferwri  iTitwraintti^ 

Vit^dtrbiuih,  H.  thrtibt,  iht, 

rn'dSrtinTentH  H.  r|tf<^j>  flu*. 

rn'iltnlf*tii'.  n.  lil*d  dlieli  i 

L'.  I,  10  mC  ditcliet  in  iatid. 

ITtvdtrscnid^uiite,  *»^  a  *tiide  n  t . 

Vfldf^wKurth',  flir  shfiiN,  Ac, 
I'Tt'dfrrrijind^  n.  ckndtAtiiifr, 

lTnft«rtrl%t».f.|S  ■iihlctinrlct. 
1'n'dQrlia'i  f.  I.  run  bFnrath 

UnilHrly'iniTj  «t  tappnriin  j+ 
rndtrflirnc,  v,  i,  ia|n  in  jlif* 
Uihdt^ttMliilh^,  '»-iief!iTeE  -  ily. 
T'ii'durtHfrttt  rt.  Jowvt. 

17nfkrtyUi%  l%  t.  tOJliii>F>nrt. 
t?lldprnitr\  r.t,  Af\^nn"tai^. 
I'ltdi'nM'arE,  IT,  I.  U]iilt.<rli[le. 
t3||di?r»1E',  ■'.  f.  itf|]  loiter, 

I'ti  d«  ^i1  r.cd'p  n ,  d  lA*^  rt pd  L 
Un'dmioii,  n.  the  ((|it»niL 
Und^rwcvoiK  (un-dee-ntund'} 
r,  t,  tn  ^ciiimprfhrnd  t  flip- 

JKr**-    tij    Illif'Ufi  3    leum  !— H. 

priirt'ri  ^  alt  111  1  b  31  [*  V 1  L<  Jg'U  I 
Iptfrft  Ht'^Liiirnt  !  hannoh 
nv  1— hfi    ttrnnir^  :"rtr^i'H- 

V  n'll!'  tvl  rn  iixtu  r. »».  TiKit  pr  r-i>rt 
l^Ti'lcrt^lfe^  t',  t,  bi  eiLtFFtiMt. 
iriiiU'riikFr,  Nh  t  4«itOh,  ftfir 


VTidvTVftrLie,  n.  i.  Qnilfrrnt^d 
■."rkiWvciil,  n-  mil  lifvin^  QoA 

I  'udei-wortd.,  «.  tow  liut'n.  tc 
r fid e rw  ri l*'t,  n-  an  In »nre r. 
L-nik*i!rli.-d',  a-  n^itn^cn- 

^ndl■!'l■^■¥^.-d^  ftr  UFUllF^-Lti'd- 
L 1 1  d  ?-c  rt  trdl >■ ,  i«f ^,  U  m  j  ils-tty . 
rriiU"-erv  nnf.  '1  uFiwuriMy- 
1'  1 1  de-  i  ui]  a'  trd ,  <i  r  not  n  vtied, 
I-  ii .  St  •  1  u'"  (^j  t  *  tr.  nut  i  1 1  U'tH  I? d 
lufltKisTiiidlytrt''-  t*y  cli^tite 

1'nfk'iiLr'Mhle,  n,  umI  ^mitcd. 
t^ndi-slred'.  Oh  TH'^t  «i  I  If  I  fed. 
t'ndr<|rMtE,  rt.  TtLft  i*ii|-niyf. 
('n'rlh^irtiH*.  n-  n'7lenj;pr  for 
I'  n  t\v  li'  rjiil  n »!  d,  a^  n  15  ftetUwl^ 
I'ndtvJrtriiiff,  itr  inntn'iii. 
tJii.liiriffted,  f»- erui]*^;  wiJd> 
i:iidi;;'rilJli!dH  o.  fdiilsliiU. 
t'ndamEii  iii'lik-dH  t^.Tml  rdtlLn^ 
Uftdiai-BrFiU>le^  r(,  incj^jlilo, 
Undiit'c r n 'iTiF^/L,  difLl;,  hli'\it\ 
UTtditci|j|J»iLJil \  ci.  unlBuj^ht. 
lTn4lucov  trcd,  o-  unknnwni. 
UudJ»!irMi*cd,a,o(ieii!iirtli;ii 
l^ndiifil]aytNl\  a.  rE=!idi|Er. 
VTidis]i»tcd.  n^  itr  E  f -^'vid  c  n  t. 

I I  n  1 1  \*  I  i-n  gn  inhed  .it.  h  m  n  tde. 
UirdiRtfn  |fi]»fhtiij(,    D,    )i4[>- 

hKcardi  niftkJniE  fiii  i^bniCF. 
IiTid{frE<Vrrtd,a.  btratt^kr ;  Lru4! 
U  n 'diilu  rbcd't  ^^  tniiitinSL 
Un'dbtuiilltt^  tL.  p<]t  vfkln^ 
TTiuhvifl  >d,  a.,  som  pi  ijtc . 
Uoilo'.  P-tt  rtitui  fill  [HIV  ^ri<lj 
Un'ln'ing,  ti'  nam  5  ii^iA^tiiitr, 
IHi'lufii?,  fl.  nihktfd  f  trif*  rtirCr 
1^1 1  duult!  Vd ,  (1-  fitii  If 3  V  e  ■  bu  r« 
r  n  '1  ■  • '  1  bt^ril  V ,  ^f ^^  rii-rtl] nlv . 
:;inlrc>»'.  li.  ^^■.' ■*■!.'  Iin-nt. 
1 1  n  d  ri'H"  ed'  ►  ^T ,  1  n  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  "^'d . 

T !  I M  U"l  L^  fl .  1 1 1  u\*"-f-  rv  I  1 1 ;  i  I  ]  L't^ll 

I'nditlut^,  l^  I.  t(i  vlhraU!. 
\ 'n  d a) II led ^Et. •  IJ rl icr - ii{li;{?d 
1  '■  nd  1 1  hit  'iiifti  fL  1 1  llvi  1 1  ^  Innse 
llndiilB  tnnu  11.  IVavV  iui'iIIii-fi 
Itii'dul  ltrt>v^  PL.  *.ivhnr.  Lct 
tlr»lf>'lv.  i^'l-  exr!?><Lvt?1y, 
ISndiuifn!.  n.  dinnlirrtifnt. 
IfTvdyinjT.  u,  cve/'li'-tinjih 
Uneinied',  a.  lUfl  ren]inpfl+ 

tTlHt-lirth',  r,  I.  H>  HJU-OVtT, 

t'ni*a»,'Sk^  fPif.  rn^n'iiu-Ty. 
ITnratf  n«».  »-  dlMjiMtt, 
ITi]  ml'  r-]f  1 II-  re*  [1 1.'«  j  « t  [ft, 
('niid  Htids  Fi,  Eiot  HnphiVtdr 
U  M  Vi  I 'iicn  Ei?d,  dT.  Li^nomnt. 
I' n'^mbor'nuiDdt  1'^  riuv. 
L^li'C'm^tt'ii^i'd'4  a.  i]r«l.  J'illfr. 


t^n en  1I n 'tjvMh?,  et.  \uu<\i- ™b[e. 
l^n<:"di'Vvi'.!T  a-  not  K''|"^"J' 
l^M.-n-i:l-r>,  [t,  fi4»Liini[irirtJ. 
rn"pllhiit<'d'.  ft    ■r^-tilrricttfij. 
lln'enlisriiti^ntiJ,  fi,  durk- 
\  '■  11  eii  Ei-r[  111  11  131  jr.  If .  *  t  n  |]  I  d  ^ 
1 1  Ti  tfi  Mai  *\.v ,  a    d  Ivtfi*!*']  M  I, 
t'ntrn'vli-d,  ft.  nut  bfj;riii1}Hid 

%      |1|>11^    iplLiK„«i.    UUtlllMllt^lOUtr 

1 '  Fji ^fi'iiKli I E<i,  1 E r  Unl  llTi i fa rin. 
t'ni?  qiinl,  ti.  LinJQbli  itittfWr 
l'Ht?"i|Uti'lE!d,  ru  Bii^jPFlnr. 
lnWlKiv  fictt],  n.  t  lodiJ- 
linetriMj;.  «  erriahi  s  iUrt- 
l'll(>SL'ini4d.  Ms  iiiiii«CA>iry 
l'nt^v■tf|,  If.  irrfirutfli'  t  ndiL 
1'mc  VteiMikK,  Wr  iiiPHij-liity+ 
TTti^'i^itni  pLfol,  n  •iiij{ir^Fir. 
lUir.TLet:|rlSu!iil(>lf+  If.  j^kJ, 
Til  CTLijUnrfn  II.  >Llb]Mt  to. 
tijiCJflrteili  d.iiot  1>']t  Jiirlll. 
i'ntKiittidH.  CI.  III! t  FprtHuL 
l^iPKI^l-CT'Pd,  ti.  niddoi], 
Vncis pLi:redly, oif,  i^iiddea^jr 
1  ■  ri  I'll  pli'irvd ' .  o .  Tint  knn  Wll . 
tTni!Sfi/i«cd. «.  hidden  mN.. 
T'nr3crrt^*^id',  if.  ^onewiH, 
T'PiJ:*d'hi[j.  n.  TWHHmiinl. 
Un f Ai1  i i'l 7. 1^  en li il ii«tli*u^ 
Vnliiir'.  Il,  di.-<Li;j;^iiiioiift. 
Ii^ifnlrly.  fni  imjn.ftH7. 
UiifHrr-|ifA^i  n-  |n»rii:i1iiy,*c, 
t'ijffti^h  fill,  fl,   writdifliiip  I 
I      f  M.l»t  ■-—» .  u  Q  ti^uh  '1  Uf  Ui^ii, 
!  rnfimHlm-jii.  heWmtmHH*. 
t'nl'at^liimifible.   H.    II id    ftL> 
ccinlini:  til  fn-ihind  nr  CUk^ 
tom  (  m)4ae  b '^nn  tidt  Lrr«|^- 
l^IE— 't-  anf^vh 'inn nbl[< nerd 
trnfmfen,  p,  t.  ^yysai  utiflx. 
fnffllll'Oiilible, «.  VD.i.t:.decp 
T'nfiH-lniPIPd',  «,  Ptcmnd testa. 
rnfit'vm"^hi4\  fi.lmd  mnltisd 
T^nJj-t'fsrijj.  cE.  iTi^emibte- 
I'nrrcl'injlyi^nf,  tJ^iftliHy. 
I'nfri^ned'H  n.  j^enuJUQ. 
T-iirrip:rBdh",firf.  dulv. 
l'ur«h',  o.  hyihicHticfll. 
riijleiiei^d'i  ir.  iiiot  !int]|n««^. 
UiifrnnvMited,  tt.  I1  n Ipb t'Cilcd 
1  til  fp.K till',  a,  UiiTTeri  ]  pnor. 
I'urt^CTpr,  r.  ^iintiinimri^e. 
Tfi ft  V\a\ .  a,  n'l lel [Jh »[|m  j  iluf rt) 
t'liffllpHl',  fi-  nfit  mtpiilled* 
t?iif]iii'iAtiC'd.  *i,  incvjiniiiUtrr 
LTiint.  Uin'^rtt'}    If,.  a'K  uii^ 
»iiklBble  IT.  f,  lo  diM^tiali- 
f  ,V ;  Ff .  liFP  ff /'nr**,  ^ri  1  fTn>ii  rlfttjr 
Vn^%  >d K ' E .  u  11  re tUeil  1  inowfl. 
rnflnfii-rinp^  *i.  FJrieerie?  tm* 
1Tiifliij)f^j;;n{^,  hi   tlreluieilualS 

lTnt{|^{£1.'d^  1.  tlTITEI'liorLL 

I'nfl'Jnctf  jn^s  u.  bnhlt  deCiaat 
lJiiri.d|Ed\  tL  pot  wtifited.. 
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Scilicet  ut  fulvura  spectattir  in 
ignibus  aunim,  tempore  in 
duro  est  inspicienda  fides.  ~0  v. 
As  the  yellow  gold  is  tried  in 


the  fire,  so  the  faith  of  friend- 
ship must  be  seen  in  adversity. 
Wit  is  the  flower  of  the  imagina- 
tion.— LiVY. 
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XnrMELODIOTTS 


Un  fold',  v.t.expan  d ;  discloM 
UnfoUllnp,  a.  expanding. 
Unforbid'dcu,  o.  allowable. 
UnMreed',  a.  spontaneous, 
fin'forefieen',  o.  unknown. 
IJn'forfelted,  a.  inheritable. 
Xrn'forgiv'ing,  a.  relentleas. 
Unfor^of ten,  a.  not  lo«t,  &e. 
irnf6nned,a.crude;  isnorant 
Unfor'tunatc.a.  unlucky. 
Unfos'silized,  a.  not  atone. 
Unfonnd'ed,  a.  baseless. 
Unfmined,ct.notputin  shape 
Unf raughf,  a.  not  stored. 
lInfre'inient,o-  not  common 
Un'f  requent'ed.  a.  lonely. 
Un  friable,  a.  clavey,  as  soiL 
Unf  riend'ed,  a.  forsaken. 
Unfriendly,  a.  hostile. 
Ilnfru'gal,  a.  not  saving. 
Unfruit'fnl,o.  barren:  sterile 
Unf  ulfill'cd,  a  not  realized. 
Unfurl',  r.  t.  to  spread  open. 
Unf  ui^nishcd,  a.  cmp^y,  bare 
Ungain'ly,  a.  awkward;  odd 
Unpen'crfnis,  a.  unkind. 
Unpenlal.  a.  disaErecoble. 
Unftenteel',  at.  ill-mannered. 
Ungen'tle,  a.  harsh;  rugged. 
Uugen'tleinanly,  a.  rude. 
Unpiff  »'d.  n.  not  talente<L 
Ungldrifled.  o.  not  exalted. 
Ungort'liiiess, «.  impiety. 
Ungodiy.  a.  irreligiuus. 
UngoT'ernable^ungov'cmed, 

n.  unbndled :  licentious. 
Ungrace'f  ul,  a.  not  comely. 
Ungrae'iouH,  a.  unpU'Ssinj;. 
Ungranfcd,  a.  not  yielded. 
Ungnitc'ful,  a.  thankless. 
Ungnififled,  a.  withheld. 
Ungronnd'cd,  a.  false;  base. 
Ungrudg'ing,  7).  a. bountiful 
Uniruaid'ed,  a.  not  cautious. 
Un'giient.  m.  an  ointment. 
IJnhab'itdble.  a.  unfit  to  live 

in  ;  vniuhnh'it&i,  desolate. 
Unliallowed,  a.  unholy. 
Unhund'some.  a.  illiberal. 
Unhnp'pily,  ad.  regretfully. 
Unhap'pincM, «.  misery. 
UnUap'pr,  a.  unfortunate. 
Unhnna  fuL,  a.  innoxious. 
Unhitched,  a.  undeveloped. 
Unhealth'y,  n.  sickly;  feeble 
Unheard',  ad.  without  proof. 
Unhee<red,  cu  slighted. 
I'nhelp'ful,  a.  slow;  useless. 
Uiihos'itatiag,  a.  prompt. 
Unhing«',T'.«. confuse;  unfix 
Unholy,  a.  nnsnnetifled. 
Unhon'ored.  a.  despised. 
Unhoped',  a.  not  expected. 
Unhorse',  r.  t.  to  throw  olT. 


Unhoused',  a.  shelteriess. 

Unhnrf .  (id.  harmless:  safe. 

Unhusked',  a.  in  the  ear. 

Unicom,  n,  beast  of  one  horn 

UnidS'aU  a.  not  fanciful;  real 

U'niform,  n.  miUtary  dress  ; 
—a.  invariable  ;  regular. 

Uciform'ity,  m.  sameness. 

Uniforra'ly,  ad.  ooustantiy. 

Unilluminated,  a.  ignorant 

Unima^ined,  a.  not  known. 

Unimpas'sioned,r(.  calmtcoot 

UnimpcHch'able,  a.  true. 

Unimplored',  a.  not  solicited. 

Unimpor'tancc,  n.  triviality. 

Unimpor'tant,  a.  trifling. 

Unim  posing,  a.  not  striking. 

Unimpres'sible,  a.  obtuse. 

Unimbr6ved,  o.  not  built  on. 

Uninfcc'tious,  a.  not  foul. 

Unin'fluenced,  a.  unbiassed. 

Uninfonned'.  a.  not  taught. 

Uninhab'itable,  a.  barren. 

Uninit'iated,  n.  the  inexperi- 
enced; a.  not  in  the  secret. 

Uninjured,  o.  unhurt;  intact 

Uninspired',  a.  not  sacred. 

Uniutel1t|^ib1e.  a.  obscure. 

Uninten'tional,  <i.  chance. 

Unin'tercsted,  a.  impartiaL 

Uninterest'ing ,  o.  very  dull. 

Unintermif  ted,  a.  continual. 

Unintemipt'ed.  a.  constant. 

ITnin  ilred'.a.  not  harden  ed  to 

Uninven'tive.  a.  not  original 

Uninvit'ed.  a.  not  nsked. 

Uninvoked'.a.  not  prayed  for 

Union,  (uii'yun)  u.  concord ; 
the  United  States;  conjunc- 
tion of  mindH,  interests, 
forces,  tec.;— >w.  nn'ioHist, 
an  opponent  of  aeceswon  ; 
memocr  of  a  trades-union  ; 
nn'ion'idte,  mussels  found 
in  |x>nds  and  streams;  adj$. 
umfae'inl.  with  only  one 
t»ce;uHiff(,uij)eHOiu.  of  the 
like  idnd  or  genus;  vitUnt'- 
ercd.  hnving  bat  one  side ; 
in  hot.,  turned  to  one  side. 

Unip'arous,  a.  bearing  oue. 

Unique',  a.  unexampled. 

U'nit,  n.  one  (l}:mauTasone 

Unite,  (n-n  If )  v.  t.  to  join  two 
or  more  into  one  ; — p.  t.  to 
agree  ;  to  erow  into  one  ; — 
ad.  wnit'ealff.ttrgither ; — n*. 
H'NiMn.  hnnnony;  coopera- 
tion ;  unitu'ri'tn,  one  who 
ascribes  divinity  to  Ood 
alone; u'fii^l/, concord;  one- 
ness ;  general  contsirtency; 
r.  t.  H'nifn,  make  unilorm: 
consolidate;  h.  uniflca'tion; 


a.  HnuTouant^  eqnaUy  grave 
or  acute  ;— »«  unis'onance. 

Universal,  ( ii-ni-vers'al )  n. 
general :  extending  to  nil : 
total ;  wiioie  ;— tw.  viiiver'- 
aaiisiit,  miirer'HiU'it,  the  be- 
lief or  believer  that  all  men 
will  be  saved;  mtirermVitp, 
generality;  infinitude;  nd. 
vuircriftdlit,  totally  :  fully; 
nx.  utiirerxe,  the  w'hotc  sys- 
tem of  created  tilings ;  umif 
per<ity,  a  college*  etc. 

Uni\d'CHl,  a.  uiKHinivoeaL 

Unjust'.  0.  i  >equitable;  fuEse 

Unjiis'tifliible,  <i.  not  tnie. 

Unlus'tifled.a.  not  paidoned. 

Uninst'ly,  ad.  not  rightly. 

Unkind',  n.  harsh  ;  severe. 

Unkind'cut,  n.  most  iiurtfnl. 

Unklnd'ly,  u.  unfavorable. 

Unkind'iiess,  m.  coldness. 

Unkndwn.o.stmnge;  hidden 

UnknOw'Jng,  jt.  a.  ignorant 

Unknowingly,  ad.  not  meant 

Unl&'bored,  a.  spontaneous. 

Unlade,  r.  t.  unload  ;  empty. 

Unla'dvlike.  a.  discourteous. 

Unlatch',  r.  t.  to  open  :  loose. 

Unlav'iHhed,  a.  not  wasted. 

Unlaw'ful,  a.  illegal ;  void.  1 

Unlaw'fully,  ad.  illegally. 

Unlearn',  r.  t.  to  forget. 

Unlearned',  a.  illiterate. 

Unleav'ened.a.nnfermented 

Unless',  con.  except ;  if  not. 

Unlet^rcd,  a.  unlearned. 

Unlrcenseil,  a.  lawless. 

Unllght'ed,a.  without  gas,  etc 

Unlike', «.  dissiniilar. 

Unlikely, «.  improhahle. 

Unlike'HCHs,  m.  diMtiuiilitude 

Unlim'ited,  a.  undefined. 

Unlink',  r.  t.  to  disconnect. 

Unl6ad',  r.  t.  to  disburden. 

Unlocat'ed,  a.  not  placed. 

Unlock',  I.',  {.open  :  explain. 

Unlooked-for.  n.  unforeseen 

U»lOved.  a.  di!»cnnle«l:  lone. 

Unlove'ly,  n.  not  nnHJihle. 

UnlAviiig,  a.  unkind  ;  selHsb 

Unluck'y,  a.  unfortunate. 

Unmaid'cnly,  n.  iinmodeHt. 

Unraake,».tdeprive  of  form 

Unmiin'.  r.t.  unnerve; deject 

Unman 'ageabic,  n.  unruly. 

Unmon'ly.  n.  efTeminate. 

Unnian'nerly,  a.  ill-bred. 
Unmask',  r.f.  ex])oae  to  view 
Unmasked',  a.  revealed  f  ullv 
Unmatched',  a.  unequalled.  | 
Uniuoan'ing.  a.  fooH«li:  dull  I 
Unme»*'nred,  a.  nuqualifled  J 
Unmeldd'ious,  a.  dibsouant  | 
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S»pe  satius  fuit  dissimulare  quam 
ulcisci. — It  is  often  better  not 
to  see  an  insult  than  to  avenge 

it. — SXNECA. 


SoHtudinem  faciunt  pacem  appel- 
,  lant. — They    make  a  desert, 
and  call  it  |^ce. — Tacitus. 
N'oublicz. — Do  not  forget. 


UNMENTIONABLE 


UNSTABLE 


Vum*n*tion»ble,rt.  namcleM 
IJnmer'cjful.ff.  cruel;  isevere 
Unmir'iletl.  a.  muleserveil. 
Unnnnd'efi.n.iioCitttended  to 
Ihiniiiid'ful,  «i.  rc!;ardleiw. 
Unniin'gled. »».  putrs  cleur. 
Uiim:8(ik'at>lc,  a.  cmlid. 
I'nniit'Jsated,  a.  dcupcrate. 
I'nmixed',  a.  pure;  .-ingle. 
Unmoiat'cn«(],  o.  not  wtt 
IJnnioIcRt'eU,  n. itt  large; free 
I'ninAurncd,  a.  not  deplored 
Unindvert,  D.a.  not  affected. 
I'ninu'jiicaf,  n.  di»iCordint. 
rnn&ined*.  «.  myste: icius. 
I'niiat'ural.n.  fvrcetl ;  cruel. 
I'nnaf  uralIy,orf.  exeesnivcljr 
Unucc'cstjr.ry,  a.  needless. 
Unnclph'borly. «.  not  kind. 
Unnerve',  v.  t.  to  vrcitken. 
IJnnot'cd,  ;i.  a.  not  heeded. 
Unnum'bcred,  a.  countk^s. 
Unobjec'tiunable,  a.  not  lia- 
ble to  objection  or  dislike. 
Unobscured.a.not  darkened 
Unobnf  rved,  a.  not  regarded. 
l7nobistruct'e<l,  a.  free;  elenr. 
Unobiitruction,  ii.open  way. 
tlnobtru'sirc,  a.  modest 
Unoc'cupied,  a.  idle  ;  empty 
Unoffend'ing,  a.  innocent 
Unofficial,  a.  unauthorized. 
Undpeiicd,  a.  shut ;  guarded 
Unor'gnnized,  a.  chaotic. 
Unottenta'tious,  n.  modest 
Unpac'ified,  a.  not  calmed. 
Unpacked*,  a.  fairly  chosen. 
Unpaid",  n.  outstandmg. 
UnpHrataWe,  a.  not  liked. 
Un  para  lie  If  d,  <r.  unequalled 
Unpar'douabic,  {».  gross;  vile 
Unpived  .".as  common  roada 
Unperceiv'aWe,  a.  slight 
Unpcrc*ived,  n.  overlooked. 
ITiiperfcct'ed,  a.  incomplete. 
Unperformed',  a.  not  done. 
Unpcr'jured.rt.  notforswom 
Vu pit'ied.CT.  fornaken  in  wo« 
Unpjf  iful,  a.  incrcflcss. 
UnpUyiug,  CT. savage;  crutel. 
ITnp1iS5;ued.a.  not  tormented 
Unplcas'unt,  o.  distasteful. 
Un  pleas'Bntly,a.obnoxiously 
Unpleas'ing.'a.  disgusting. 
Unpllant,  a.  rebellions;  stiff. 
Uniioct'ical,  n.  prosaic;  dull. 
Tnpol'ijihed,  n.  unrefined. 
Uni>6llcd',  ft.  not  balloted. 
UnpoUat'ed,  a.  nntainted. 
Unpop'ular.  a.  not  relished. 
Unpopularity,  n.  disfavor. 
Unprac'tised.'  o.  new  j  raw. 
UnprScedent'ed.  n.  singular. 
UQpreclse,a.  loose; not  exact 


Unpre^adiced,  a. unbiassed. 
Uniiremed'itated,  a.  ca*u*l. 
Unprepared',  a.  not  re-.idy. 
UriprepoM^eidi'ing,  a.  ugly. 
Un'piebUin'm;^,  </.  io<iUe»t. 
Unpre»UMip'tuouii,a.  hiin>blt 
Unpn'lend'ing,  r».  simple. 
Unprin'cipleu.  a.  ctirrupt. 
Unprint'ed.  M.  unpiiblinhed. 
Unproductive,  a.  barren. 
Unprofea'sionul,  a.  informs!. 
Unprt>f'it>ible.  a.  useless,  Ac. 
Unpwt'itubly,  ad.  iMrrenly. 
Unpromising,  a.  hopeless. 
Unproinpt'ed,  a.  voluntary. 
Un  propitious,  a.  ominous. 
Un  protect' ed,  a.  deserted. 
Uiipr6ved',  a.  not  justided. 
Unpruvftkcd',  o.  gratuitous. 
Unpriinrd',  a.  not  trimmed. 
Unpub'lished,  a.  private. 
Unpun'islied,  a.  scot  free. 
UnquHl'iHed,  n.  full ;  unfit 
Un'qucllcd'.  a.  not  subdued. 
Uiiqiiench'aMc,  a.  endless. 
Unqiicst'ionable,  a.  certain. 
Unqul'et,  a.  rcfttle^'s;  uneasy 
Unrav'el,  i*.  I.  explain:  clear 
Unread'.a.  not  periii<ed;du)l 
Unreod'ily.n.  not  clieerf iilly. 
T'nread'y.  n.  not  prompt. 
Unre'al.  a.  false  ;  illusory. 
Unrc'i'sonable,  a.  unjust 
Un rea'sonably.  a.  unduly. 
Uurebuked*.  a.  not  rcpmred 
Unreclaimed',  a.  not  tilled. 
Unrec'ognized'.a.not  known 
Unrefined',  a.  vulgar  ;  rude. 
Uiireflcct'jng,  a.  heedless. 
Uuftgardcd,  a.  neglected. 
Unregen 'crate,  a.  not  saved. 
Unreg'istcred.  a.  unreeortled 
Unreicnf ing,  «.  hard:  cruel. 
Unrcmit'ting,  a.  inccssimt. 
IFn repealed',  o.  not  revoked. 
Unrepent'ant,  n.  obdurate. 
Unrepl'ning,  a.  resigned. 
Unreplenlsned,  a.  emptied. 
UnreprOved,  a.  not  censured 
Unreqait'ed,  a.  not  returned 
XTn  reserve',  n.  frankness. 
TTn reserved',  a.  open;  frank. 
Unreserv'edly.  aa.  fully. 
TTnresTst'ing.  a.  tnme  :  quiet. 
Un'refolvcd',  a.  concealed. 
Unresplt'ed,  a.  not  extended 
Unrest',  n.  motion  :  disquiet. 
I^nrc«l6'-ed',  a.  not  returned. 
Unrei»lrained',  a.  rchement. 
T'nrestrainf,  n.  license  :  riot 
UnrrstricTed,  a. 'ample;  wiW 
Unrevealed',  a.  secret :  hid. 
Unrevenged'.a.  not  punished 
Unrevenge'ful,  a.  placable. 


Unright'eoiu,  a.  sinful:  hud. 
Un-lpe'.  a.  nmnature;gre<*n. 
UnrivHil  ed,  a.  oneouiUted. 
Un  6  Hi',  I',  t.  to  mulrejw. 
U'n;6ir,  V.  t.to  open:  levcal. 
Unroof,  r.  I.  to  unouver. 
Unruffled,  a.  cnliu  ;  oerene. 
Unru  Ixnesx.  n.  turbuK-nce. 
Unru'ly,  a.  ungovernable. 
Uiwjife',  a.  haztu-dokis;  shaky 
Untmid'.  ijp.,  a.  not  utteicd. 
U'n.samt'f)-,«.  sinful;  unlM^ty 
Uiisnle'i«b)e,  n.  heavy  :  stale 
Uusunc'tiiied,  n.  unholy. 
Un^at'ed.  a.  ungratiaed. 
Unsatisfac'tory,  it.  fnuUy. 
Unsat'Kficd,  a.  not  cc>ntent 
Unsav'ory,  a.  in>>ipid  ;  ft-tid. 
Unn^'  V.  t.  to  retract:  deny. 
Unscale'*blc,  «.  iiinceeiwit^le. 
Unscl'ol'arly.  o.  illiterate. 
Unfcrip'tural.  a.  not  biblical 
Unseareh'aMe.  n.  nifinite. 
Unsea'sonabk,  a.  ill-timed. 
Unsca'sonablv.  ad.  not  tllly. 
Unseaf,  r.  I.  throw  ;  exoet. 
Unsee'nlar.  a.  not  worldly. 
Un 'secured',  o.  not  m-idesAfe 
Unseemly,  a.  improper. 
U"nseen',«.,  n.  tlie  invisiblt. 
Unserviceable,  a.  UH«rles.s. 
Unset'lle.  v.  t.  to  distmet 
Uhseftled,  a.  chnngeablc. 
Unshackle,  v.  t.  to  unbind. 
Unshilk'abie,  a.  resolute. 
Unshik'en,  a.  firm  ;  bold. 
Unsliipe'Iy,  a.  defonncd. 
Unshenthe',  v.  t.  to  draw; use 
Unhhed',  a.  not  cast  or  spilt 
Unshel'tered.  a.  exposed. 
Unshod',  o.  barefooted. 
Unshfim',  a.  not  clipped. 
Unshrink'ing,  a.  resolute. 
Unsiphtlv,  a.  dlsaffrepuble. 
Un»iklllea',  «.  notoextcrous. 
UnskiliTnl,  a.  awkward. 
Unslftkcd'.  a.  not  qnenched. 
Unslecp'ing,  o.  vigilant. 
Unsfic'iable,  a.  reserved. 
Unsdclably,  *irf.  not  kindly. 
Unso'cistl, «.  notconvivial. 
TTnsolic'ltcd,  a.  voluntary. 
Unsophisricit'ed, «.  artless. 
Unsoughf .  a.  providential. 
Unsound',  a.  defective. 
Unsonnd'sd,  a.  fathomlesi. 
Unsoured',  a.  not  morose. 
UnsimKing.  <i.  prodigal. 
(Tnspenk'able,  a.  ineffable, 
Unspec'ified,  o,  not  named. 
('nspee'ions.rt.  not  plausible 
Unspoiled',  a.  not  corrupted. 
UMispotted,  u.  immaculate. 
Unsta'ble,  a.  irresolute;  frail 
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Sera  taraen  tacitis  poena  venit 
pcdibus. — Punishment,  thoug^h 
late,  comes  o»with  silent  step. 

All  true  work  is  sacred. — Car, 


Ssepius  locutnm,  nunquam  me 
tacuisse  poenitet. — I  have  often 
regretted  having  spoken,  never 
having  kept  silent.— Syrus. 
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(*nFta»ne(r,a.«pot1e»»;  pure. 
Unstea'diiy.  a.  inconstantly. 
Uii*tca'cly^  a.  vaciilntins. 
I'HKtiiit'ed,  a.  bountiful. 
Uti8tiid  led,  a.  natural;  cuy. 
Uneulwtan'tlMl.  a.  not  real. 
UiiHuccc8M'fu1,  n.  unlucky. 
Unsucci'Rs'fuHy,  ad.  vainly. 
Unfuit'able.a.  not  fl  torn  ice. 
Unsnftablr,  <ir/.not  matched 
UnBul'lied,  a.  not  tamuhed. 
Unsunned',  a.  not  wanned. 
UnHupplied',  a.  deflcieut. 
Unhupport'ed.  a.  not  proved 
UnnuHcep'tible,  a.  incapable. 
U»>»unpcct'ing,  o.  innocent. 
V  iiKUKpic'ious,  a.  ingenuoo*. 
llnsweet',  a.  disagreeable. 
Unswept',  cu/.  not  puntied. 
Unswerving,  a.  immutable. 
Unsyitemat'ic,  a.  diitorderly. 
Untftint'e<I,  a  sweet;  pure. 
Uiitanieable,  a.  wild;  unruly 
UrjtaOght',  a.  ignorant;  new. 
Unteftch'aMe,  a.  obdurate. 
Unten'able.  a.  sophisticaL 
Unter'rifled,  o.  truculent. 
Unthank'fuUa.  not  grateful. 
Uiitliink'ing,  n.  inattentive. 
Unthought'ful,  <i.  heedless. 
Unthriff.n.  extravagance. 
IJnthrifry,  a.  prodigal. 
UiithnVing.  a.  with  ill  luck. 
Untidy,  a.  notneat  and  snug 
Until%  ad.  to  the  time  that. 
Untimely,  a.  premature. 
Untir'ing.  a.  unremitting. 
Unto,  (un'tAd)  prep.  To. 
Untold',  a.  transcendant. 
Untouched,  a.  whole  :  intact 
Uiitow'ard,  a.  unfortunate. 
Unto'wardly,  ad.  iingnmly. 
Untract'able,  a.  perverse. 
Un  trained,  a.  not  disciplined 
Uiitrav'elled,  a.  unknown. 
Untried',  a.  not  attempted. 
Untroubled,  a.  dreamless. 
Untrue',  a.false:  arf.untni'ly 
Untmth',  n.  a  falsehood. 
UntA'tnred.o.wild;  aiitaught 
Untwin'ing,  n.  an  unrolling. 
Unused',  a.  new  ;  strange. 
UnQs'ual,  a.  not  common. 
Unufterable,  a.  ineffable. 
Unviried,  a.  not  diversifled. 
Unva'rymg,  a.  notchanging. 
Unven'tihued,  a.  close;  foul. 
Unvexed',  a.  undiHturbed. 
Unwiked',  a.  slumbering. 
Unwai'riljr,  ad.  carelessly. 
UnwaKlike,  u.  peaceable. 

Snwar'rantable.  a.  unjust, 
nwar'rahted.  a.  arbitrary. 
Unwar'y.  a.  not  cautious. 


Unwashedji.the  roughcrowd 
Unwdst'cd.  a.  not  disbipated. 
Unwiitting,  a.  not  decaying. 
Unwea'ried,  o.  indefutignblie 
Unwen'ry,  o.  persevering. 
Unwed'ed,  «i.  nut  married. 
Unwell',  a.  induposed:  ailing 
Uiiwcl'eome,  n.  unpleaMint. 
Unwept,  a.  nut  mourned. 
Unwhipt',  p.  a.  not  punished 
Unwhdic'some.  a.  unhealthy 
Unwield'y.o.  unmanageable 
UnwiH'ing,  a.  reluctant:  coy 
Un»'irhngiy.arf.  grudeinjily 
Unwil'lingness,  it.  loutnncss. 
Unwind.  V.  t.  to  disentangle. 
Unwise',  a.  indiscreet ;  bad. 
Unwise'ly.ot/.  unfortunately 
Unwished',  a.  not  wonteiLetc 
Unwith'ered,  a.  not  loded. 
Unwit'nessed,  a.  secret:  sly. 
Unwirtiiigly,  a.  ignorantly. 
Unwom'nnly,  a.  indelicate. 
Unwont'ed,<c.  unusual;  rare. 
Unwooed',  a.  not  courted. 
Unworld'ly,  a.  holy-minded. 
Unworn',  a.  not  impaired. 
Unworth'ily,  ad.not  by  merit 
UnwArthinc8S.n.lack  of  merit 
Unwor'thy,  a.  undeserving. 
Unwritfen.a.  oral ;  bUnk. 
Unwrou?hf,  a.  inartificial. 
Unydked',  a.  not  put  double 
Unyielding,  a.  stubborn. 
Up,  (op)  ad.  aloft;  out  of 
bed  ;  above  the  horir.on ; 
standing  :  raited  in  price ; 
in  rebellion;  going  or  conv 
ing  to  ;  from  youth  to  age ; 
—int.  rousing  to  action,  a» 
up  r  np  I  —jtrep..  nsing  in 
altitude  t  not   duwn.    ifp 
and  dawn,  hert  and  there  ; 
to  and  fro ;  up  fa,  cii(ag> 
ed  in  ;  reaching  te  Ive^ht 
or  excellence;  ^p  wM,  rais- 
ing to  strike;  eheekmating: 
up  heart,  first  in  a  class;— n. 
tip*  anddmoHn,  vicissitudes 
Upas,(u'|ms)n.atreein  Java, 
etc.. and  its  poisonous  juice 
Upbe*r'.  t>.<.  to  elevate;  carry 
Up'briid  ,  v.  t.  to  reproach. 
Uphftnv'al,  n.  eruption  ;  rise. 
Up'hill.a.  laborious:  diffleult 
rphiVld',  V.  t.  to  snpport. 
UphOld'er,  n.  a  defender. 
Uph6r«tery,  n.heds:  curtains 
Up'lands.  n.  high  lands. 
Uplift'.  1'.  t.  raise  ;  a.  uplifted 
Upon',  jtrep.  near  to:  time  of; 
resting  on  :  nil  ;  situation. 
Up'per.  a.  higher  ;  superior. 
Up'perhand',  n.  advantage. 


Up'permost.  a.  highest,  Ac. 

Up' pish,  a.  pro  Oil  (o  excess. 

Upraise',  v.  t  to  exalt ;  lift 

Up'right,  a  erect ;  houe>t. 

Up' rightly,  ud.  honestly. 

Up'rightness.  n.  integrity. 

Up' rising,  n.  insurrection. 

Up'rOar.  n.  tumult ;  clamor. 

Uproar'iouM.  a.  very  noiKy. 

Uproor,  »».  t.  to  extH-pute. 

Upsef,  r.  t.  overturn  ;  un- 
iw'rve  :  n.  overthrow uuvaet 
price,»um  fixed  to  start  bids 

Ul>'8hot,  n.  iHhue;  conclusion 

Up'start.  n.  a  parvenu;  snob. 

U  p'ward.n.high  e  r  :a!'ccuding 

Up'wards,a(/.  ruling;  more. 

U'Anog'raphy,  n.  astronomy. 

U'rate.  «.  salt  of  uric  acid. 

Ur'ban,  a.  being  of  a  city. 

Urbane',  a.  eivil :  polite. 

Urban'ity,  n.  affability. 

UKceolaie,  a.  urn-shaped. 

Ur'chin,  «.  a  young  boy. 

Ur^'thra,  n.  urinary  tuoe. 

Urge,  v.t.  to  importune;  push 

Ur  gency,  a.  necessity;  haste 

Ur'gent.  a.  pressing :  earnest 

Ur'gently,  ad.  vehemently. 

U'nne,  (Q'rini  n.  excretion 
from  the  kianrys:  a.  u'rin- 
ttrjf,  denoting  u'line  or  the 
organs  which  secrete  and 
void  it ;— I",  t.  yfnnute.  to 
make  water  ;— n.  u'ritial,  a 
resscl  or  ploee  for  making 
■water  ;— ii.  urination. 

Urn.  w.  a  vessel :  a  vnse,  &c. 

Ur'8il,M.  bear  ;  ur'sidce',  bear 
trihe  :— «.  ?ir'«?iM'.  grizzly. 

Urtica'tioii.  n.  netth'-^tings. 

Us.  jtron.  obj.  esse  of  IKe. 

Us'age',  It.  treatment :  use. 

Use,(M«)  "•  act  of  employing; 
help;  utility;  practice:  cus- 
tom :  interest ;  odvantage ; 
enjoyment  ;  need  ;  habit  j 
•.  ii'.irTuce,  proper  employ- 
ment: grace  on  a  note  :— «. 
ulicr  \—v.  t.  (uz)  employ  ; 
handle  ;  consume  :  treat ; 
habituate  ;—ri.  uae'fnl,  ser- 
viceable ;  valuable  :  —  atl. 
uite'fnflt/:—n.  nse'/vlnexM,  in- 
dustry :  utility  I— a.  vnelenn, 
wortliJess  ;—  ad.  i^e'lexsly, 
needlessly:— a.  HHe'lesfnesf. 
Uiteup,  toexhaust ;  tire  out 

Usher,  (ush'er)  n.  an  intro- 
ducer ;  one  who  receives 
an.i  provides  seats  for  the 
attendants  at  a  church,  or 
theater,  &c.:  v.t.io  liemld, 
ana  day  with  rejoicings,  5m: 
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Sed  milU  aisi  ardua  virtus,^— 
There  is  no  ejccellence  without 
difficulty. — Ovid, 

And  still  be  doing,  never  done. 


Tel  maltre.  tcl  valet.— As  the 
master  so  the  valet,  (Like 
master  like  man.) 

All  work  is  noWe. — Carlyle, 
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Usual,  (u'zhu-al)  a.  custom- 
ary  t  coniinon  t  frequent ; 
—({</.  tu^uaUy,  generally. 

Usufruct,  (u'zhu-frukt)  h.  a 
right  to  temporary  use  only 

Usurp,  (u-zui'p')  v.t.  toseize 
or  possciwi  wrongfully  ;— m, 
usurpn'tioH,  illegal  possets 
sion  ;— M.  vunu-p'ei;  tyrant. 

Usury,  (u'zhu-ri)  m.  illegal 
interest;— ».  u'surer;  — «. 
wit  nuwi.aliovethe  rate  for 
money  fixed  by  statute. 

Utensil,  (u-tcuKil)  m.  an  in- 
strument ;  n  tool  or  vessel. 

Uterinc,(u'ter-in>a.(lenoting 
the  womb,  or,  n.  the  u'tena 


VACANCY.  (Ti1tan-8l)  n. 
empty  space ;  unfilled  of- 
fice or  employment ;  lint- 
lessness:  vacuity  of  mind : 
—a.  va'coMt,  unoccupied  ; 
empty :  thoughtless  i—ad, 
ra'cdntlf/:—i;.t.  tni'ciUe,  an- 
nul: to  quit  imsscssiun  ;—h. 
vaca'(ioN,intenni8«ion;  hol- 
idays ;  act  of  making  void. 

Vaccinate.  (vak'»in-it)  v.  i. 
to  inoculate  with  cow-pox: 
— n.  vaeeiMcttufn,  act  of  in- 
serting vcufemia,  or  cow- 
|>ox  ;— a.  rac'ciwe,  belong- 
ing to.  derived  from  cows. 

Vacillate,  (vas'iMjit)  t*.  i.  to 
M-aver :  he  inconstant :— a. 
vtufiUnt»l,rac'ilUttttw,yrttmU 
mg  decision  ;— 1«.  raeilla'- 
fton,  fluctuation  of  mind. 

Vacuous,  (vak'n-ns)  o.  un- 
filled; empty  :--»rs.  vnen'itjf, 
Toid :  inanity »  want  of  re- 
ality :  vac'wutu  snace,  or  a 
vessel,  from  whicW  the  air, 
etc.,  has  been  exhausted.— 
Ih  vae'uo, in  empty  space. 

Vademecum(v4'de-me'kum  j 
n.  reference  book;  manual. 

Vagabond,  (vag'a-hond)  n.  a 
vagrant;— a.  unsettled  sidle 

Vagary,  (va-ira'ri>  n.  capri- 
cious thoughts ;  a  whim. 

Vagina,  (ya-ji'na>  n.  in  bat., 
a  Dart  of  the  thin  leaf -stalk 
oi  grasses  which  embraces 
the  stem  :  in  zooL,  passage 
leading  from  the  utents  t— 
o.  vag'inated,  sheathe:!. 


Utility,  (u-til'i-ti)  ».  profit; 
convenience  ;  usefulness  ; 
a  test  of  the  benefit  of  hu- 
man actions ;— t*.  t.  utilize, 
to  make  something,  or  the 
most  of  anything  ;— a.  W*/- 
tta'rtan,  denoting  the  due- 
trine  of  utility ;  m.  upholder 
of  vtilita'riimism,  viz.:  the 
formula  that  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  is  the  true  stand- 
ard of  morality,  politiCii,  ftc 

Utmost,  (ut'nidst)  a.  greatest; 
last ;— M.  must  that  can  be. 

Utopian,  (u-td'pi-an)  a.  n«t 
real ;  ideal ;  cAisieticaL 


ya(rnint,(vrgTant)ii.a  trampt 
a  beggar;— rt.  dissolute;— «. 
va'graHCt/,  rovins:  idleness. 

Vasue,  (vag)  a.  indefinite. 

VaU,  (val)  M.  perquisites  or 
presentK  to  servants. 

Vain,  (vin)a.  conceited  :  oa- 
ten tatious:frui  Mess;  uareult 
shadowjf^ ;  worthless  ;— ar/. 
ratM'/y,  m  raiu.  ineffectual- 
ly :  to  MO  purpose  or  end  ;*■ 
vaiHfflo'ttmu.  bunstful ;— n. 
rmi»(;/o'»-y,  self- pride  in  lit- 
tle thingK,  or  above  merit. 

Volancc.  (varon«)n. drapery 

Vale,  (val)  ».  a  valley  ;  plain 

Valedictory,  (val-*-dik'tei-i) 
ft.  a  farewell  addretis;— a. 
farewell ;  leave-taking. 

Valentine,  (val'en-tin)  ».  a 
sweetheart ;  a  missive,  de- 
vice or  picture  sent  <m  St. 
Valentine's  day,  or  Feb.  14 

Valet,  (val'et)  w.  a  servant. 

Valetudinaitan,  (  val-^dd- 
in-4'ri-an)  n.  a  person  in 
ill-health :  a.  seeVing  healtk 

Valhalla, (val-hal1a)  n.  mtfth. 
a  palace  of  immortality. 

Valiant,  (val'yant)  n.  brave  ; 
intrepid  i—ad.  vatiantly. 

Valid,  (val'id)  «.  legal  s  eon- 
elusive:  sound ;  n.  valid'itjr 

Valtae,(v<i-les')  n.«arpet-bag. 

Valley,  (val'e)  h.  low  ground 
between  liills  ;  pi.  Valleys. 

Valor,  (val'ur)  w.  strength  ; 
cou reset  n.vatoroun; — ad. 
ratoroMsttf,  with  resolution 

Valorem,  ad  (ad  v4-lu'rem) 


Utricle,  (iitn-kl)  f  thin  eel. 

Utter,  (ut'er)  o.  eMn-nie ;  Uf 
tal;  perfect:— »•'.  /.  tofpcaks 
express:  piitinciiv:ulation; 
— «.  vt'tetxtucc,  pronuncia- 
tion ;  expression  ;-n.  uC- 
tetter,  pruinulsalor  :  —  flt{. 
utterly,  conir.TeteJy:  fplly! 
u.  ut'terr.Hfft,  fuitliei't;lskt^ 
lu  extreme  end  or  degree. 

IT'veous,  u'\  ic.  a.like  a  gra|ie 

Uvula.(il'vu4u)fi.  jieiuluious 
portion  of  the  soft  pakte. 

Uxorioutw(ug-x(rri-us)a.  sub- 
missively londof  a  wife;— 
ad.  uxo'rionsly  ;  n.  uxo'ri- 
ouanea,  marital  devotion. 


a.  acoording  to  Taliaet  in  H- 
Nattcr,deiinting  the  foreign 
or  taxable  value  of  im  pons. 

Value,  (val'd)  n.  woith  ;  in- 
t.insic  usefulness ;  market 
price  ;  use  ;  importance  ; 
excellence  ; — v.  t.  appraisPt 
take  accountof ;  rate  hiKh- 
ly  <  esteem:— «.  ralun'tion, 
ail  appraisal ;  estimation  :— 
a<l}9.  ral'tmble,  precious  t 
costly  (  ral'ued,  apprecia- 
ted ;  value'lem,  worthless  t 
-~tt».  vntutMenexs.  worth  t 
ralma'tor,  ••/!/■  M«'r,sppraiB*T 

Valve,(valvj  a.  a  hilo|>ening 
one  way  only  t  inembrnne. 

Vamp,  Cvamp)  v  (•  tu  mend. 

Vampire.  <vani  plr)  n  ■  Hind 
of  bat ;  a  demon  •  aghoul. 

Van,  (van'i  m.  tlie  front  t  a 
fan  to  winnow  grain ;  cara- 
van ;  large  road  wason  s— 
m.  tan'gtKird,  front  line  of 
an  army.— /m  tJte  ran,  first. 

Vandalism,  (vai:'dul-izni)  h. 
destruetiveiiesa ;  hoptility 
to  arts,  literature,  tec. ;— a. 
viui'dnl,  nide ;  ferocious. 

Vandyke,  (vun-dlk')  v.  t.  to 
notch:— N.  sotiloiied  c«>llar. 

Vane,  (vin)  «.  object  phow*^ 
ing  tlie  way  the  wind  blows 

Vanilla,  (^vi-nil  la)  n.  Amer. 
tropical  plant,  that  pro- 
duces a  delightful  aromat- 
ic fiavoriufr  extract 

Vanish,  (van'ish)  t». ».  to  dis- 
appear ;— a.  vfiu'tshed,  loatt 
vun'iahiny,  transitory,  etc. 
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Tout  ce  qui  luit  n'est  pas  or. — 
All  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 

Sermo  animi  est  imago;  qualis 
vir,  talis  et  oratio  est. — Con- 


versation is  the  image  of  the 
mind;   as  the  man,  so  is  his 
language. — Syrus 
Words  are  the  voice  of  the  heart. 
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Vanity,  (van'i-ti)  n.  empty 
pride ;  s«U-conceit :  inkn  ity . 

Vanquish,  (vang'kwtsh)  v.  t. 
to  subdue  :  to  confute; — a. 
vanqutsitabte,conqutnLblt\ 
vtm'qutghinif,  tnunipiuint ; 
—  n.  van'Quinher;— II.  The 
ranqutsheil,  thoue  defeated 

Vautuge,  (van'tij)  n.  tupen- 
ority ;  vantaqe-gt-ount/,  liet- 
ter  opportunity  or  »t«te. 

Vapid,  (vap'id;  a.  dull ;  flat; 
insipid ;— n.  rap'idncss;  ad. 
rap  !<////.  without  ipirit 

Vapor,  (fi'pur)  «.  an  elastic 
fluid  rendered  aenform  by 
heat;  water  in  the  air;  gas; 
anything  vain  or  fleeting  ; 
unreal  fancy :  empty  words; 
— r.  t.  va'/jorue,  to  convert 
into  steam,  &c.;— n.  vnjtov' 
tzcftion,  as  by  heat;  a.  rap'- 
oroun,  foggy,  visionary,  &c 

Variable,  ( va'ri-*-bl )  a.  un- 
steady; nckle ;  changeable; 
—ad.  va'riably  ;—ns.  va'ri- 
abtenea$,vari€u>iCity,  incon- 
stancy ;  fickleness  i  vai^- 
ieutce,  di«eord ;  vaiHa'tion, 
adiiTerencc;  deviation,  etc. 

.Varicose,  (vai'i-kOz)  a.  di- 
lated or  swollen,  as  veins. 

Variegate,  (va'ri-c-git)  v.  t. 
to  stain  different  colors ;  a. 
▼a'rieiTBted  ;  —  m.  variega'- 
Hon,  diversity  of  colors. 

Variety,  (va-rl'e-ti)  n.  differ- 
ence: deviation;  many  and 
different  kinds  or  sorts : 
changes:  variation  of  struc- 
ture m  the  same  species  of 
plant><,  animals,  iiit>ectH.&c. 

Varioloid,  ( va-rl'o-loyd  ;  n. 
small-pox  of  vaccination  ; 
n.  rat-fola,  8malI-|)ox  ;  va- 
rt'olou$,  dotted  with  holes. 

Va:  let,  (vAKlet)  n.  a  rascal. 

Vary,  (vi'ri)  v.t.  to  niter;  di- 
tCMify;— r.  i.  depart ;  dis- 
agree ;  differ  ;—a.  va'riotu*, 
unlike :  several;  manifold; 
vartrm//. shifting:  diverse; 
ra'j-iec/,  niii«ceIlaneouR,&c.; 
ad.  ra'riouHljf,  difTerentlv. 

IfaHCular,  (vas'kn-lar)  a.  full 
ot  vessels,  as  veins,  arteries, 
or  the  woody  tirsuoof  flow- 
ering  plants:  n.cnu'culat^tty 

Vase.fvis)  n.  ornamental  cup 

Vassal,  (vas'ol)  n.  a  slave  ;— 
n.  rafsalafff,  dependence. 

Vast,Cvast}  a.  immense;— ur/. 
Vttffln.  greatly  ;— ».  vn$f. 
Mess,  immense  extent,  Jte. 


Vat.  (vat)  n.  a  large  vessel. 

Vatican,  Cvat'i-kaii)  n.  palace 
of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  &c. 

Vaticinate,  (vat-is'i-n&t)  v.  t. 
to  predict;  n.  valictna'tion. 

Vaudeville,  (  vawd'vel )  n.  a 
satirical  song  or  play( Meat. ) 

Vault,  (vawlt)  «.  an  arched 
roof  ;  cavern  \—v.  i.  to  leap; 
n.  leap;  n.  rau/Ter.tumbler; 
—a.  vuult'eit,  concave,  &c. 

Vaunt,  (vawnt)  v.  i.  to  brag; 
boast ;  extol  foolishly  ;— ii. 
vain  display ;  a  boast  i— nx. 
vaunter,  boaster;  vuuut- 
tno,  vzunglorious  parndc.&c 

Veal,  (vel)  »i.  flesh  of  calves. 

Vedette,  (v€-def)  «.  out|H)st. 

Veer,  (vir)  v.  t.  or  i.  to  turn, 
as  the  wind,  &c.;  a.  veering 

Vegetable,  (vej'c-ta-bl)  n.  a 
plant  for  the  table ;  a  body 
nourished  by  roots  and 
leaves  ;— rr.  denoting  plants 
in  gen  end  ;  —  a,  fegetal, 
causing  growth:— r.  I.  reg'- 
elate,  ti>sproiit;  grow  with- 
out sensation ;— >js.  vegeta'' 
tu>a,  plants ;  plantgrowth: 
vegeMrian.  one  who  cats 
vegetable  food  only. 

Vehement,  (  vg'd-mcnt )  a. 
furious  :  earnest ;— or/.  rK- 
hementtg,  loudly :  urgently ; 
«.  x-e'hem^nce.  passion,  &c. 

Vehicle,  Cve'hi-kl)  n.  a  car- 
riage ;  means  of  convey- 
ance, etc.;— a.vehic'ular. 

Veil,  (val)  n.  a  cover  to  con- 
cenl  the  face  ;  a  curtain  ; 
r/.  to  hide;  cloak ;ennceal. 

Vein, (van)  w.a  vesBCI  which 
returns  the  bioiHl  to  the 
heart :  a  srain  of  metal  in 
a  nx-k ;  streak  of  color  in 
wood ;  turn  of  mind  x—v.t. 
to  grain :  a.  reined.as  marble 

Vellum,  (velum)  n.  a  flne 
kind  of  parchment  or  skin. 

Velocipede,  (v4-los'i-p*d)  n. 
vehicle  driven  by  the  feet. 

Velocity ,(ve-lo«'i-ti)  i».  swift- 
ness; speed:  rate  of  motion. 

Velvet,(vervet)n.  silk  or  cot- 
ton with  a  fine  soft  pile  .on 
one  side :— o.soft:dehcate; 
arfja.  vel'vety,  velu'tinous. 

Venal,(vi'nal)a.  mercenary; 
corrupt,  as  a  legislator  or 
citizen  who  sells  his  vote  t 
ad.  ve'nally;— n.  Tenal'ity. 

Vend,  (vend)  v.  t.  to  sell ;  to 
distribute  for  a  price ;— n«. 
ven'dee,  the  buyer;  vend'er^ 


seller  :— o.  veiufihle,  sale- 
able ;— n.  vendibility. 

Vendue,  Cven'dii)  u.  auction. 

Veneer,  (ve-nif)  r.  t.  face  or 
overlay  with  leaves  of  ma- 
hogany or  of  other  oostlv 
Wood;— n.  thin  leaf  so  used; 
n.  veneer'tng,  processor  ve- 
neering a  surface  ;  the  fin- 
ished work  •,—/ig.  a  cover, 
sham,  or  deceptive  disguise 

Venerate,  (ven'cr-at)  v.  t.  to 
regard  with  awe,  great  re- 
spect or  reverence;  n».  ven- 
ern'tiony  solemn,  religious 
respect;  venera'tor,  rever- 
encer  : — a.  ven'erahle,  re- 
garded with  awe;  honored 
from  tradition,  antuimtv, 
or  like  associations  ;  aged  ; 
—ad.  ven'erably  ;— ».  ven'- 
erablcness ;— a.  ven'erated. 

Venereal,  (vc-n6're-al)  a.  re- 
lating to,  or  arising  from, 
sexual  intercourse. 

Venesection.  (  ven  'e-sek  '- 
shun)  n.  a  blood-letting. 

Vengeance,  (venj'ans)  n.  in- 
fliction of  pain  in  return 
for  injury  ;— o.  venge'ful, 
vindictive;  ad.  venge'fully 

Venial,  (v4'ni-al)  a.  pardon- 
able :  excusable  ;  allowed : 
ad.  venially;— It.  venial'ity 

Venison,  (ven'i-zn)  a.  or  n. 
the  flesh  of  deer  or  game. 

Venom,  (ren'um)  n.  poison  ; 
malignity  ;— a.  vcn'oinous, 
spiteful  t—ad.  ven'omously 

Venous,  (ve'nus)  a.  dark,  as 
blood  flowing  to  the  lungs. 

Vent,  (vent)  n.  outlet :  pas- 
sage ;  discharge  ;  escape  ; 
flue :  utterance;  passionate 
outburst ;— r.  t.  to  let  out ; 
to  report ;  publish  ;  utter. 

Ventilate,  (ven'ti-lAt)  v.  t.  to 
fan:  ?xpose  to  air;  discuss; 
develop  fully  ;  make  pub- 
lic :  ns.  ren/iV«7ioM,  supply 
of  fresh  air ;  examination: 
eximsure  :  rent Hn' tor,  de- 
vice for  pnre.  fresh  air. 

Ventral,  (ven'tral)a.  bclong-- 
Ing  to  the  belly  :— w.  ren'- 
tricte,  canty  in  an  animal 
body  or  the'  heart  or  brain: 
a.  t>en'trtcotut,  fvntrtc'ulnr, 
distended  in  the  middle, 
*c.;— ».  ven'ter,  abdomen. 

Ventriloquism,  (ven-tril'6- 
kwir.ni)  r»,  art  of  speaking 
■o  that  the  voire  «<eems  to 
come  from  a  near  distance. 
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The  wreck  .of  matter,  and  the 
crush  of  worlds. — Addison. 

Tant  souvent  va  le  pot  a  I'eau 
que  I'anse  y  demeure. — The 


pitcher  doth  not  go  so  often  to 
the  water,  but  the  handle  is 
broken  at  last. 
Practice  makes  perfect. 
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ViMiture,  (veiii'ur)  ».  u  to  I 
duie  :  run  a  risk  ;— r.  t.  to 
extxme  to  hnzuid:  to  invest 
in  .-peculation  t  m.  hazard  ; 
ktake:  doubtluleiiterurize; 
—It.  reutui-'mij,  a  risking ; 
— <i.  veu'tiii-uus,  bold  ;  fear- 
les*  ;  —  ad.  ven'tuiously, 
durinjriy  ;— n.  ven'tui-ous- 
nt'KS,  uoldness; ».  ven'turcr 

Venue,  (ven'u)  u.  vicinity. 

Veiiua,  (ve'nus)  n.  &  planet. 

Veracious,  (  vc-ru'itlius)  a. 
truthful:  reliable ;~a/^  ve- 
ra'ciotisiy  :  —  «.  verac'Uy, 
moral  truth  ;'truthfulncsit. 

Verai'vda,  (vg-ran'da)  ».  au 
o|)en  portico  or  gallery. 

Verb,  (verb)  m.  the  chief 
word  of  a  sentence,  sug> 
gcstive  of  either  a  state  or 
action,  as  be,  move  ;—a.  ver- 
bal, spoken,  not  written  ; 
exact  in  words  t  word  for 
word  ;  literal ;— n.  a  noun 
derived  from  a  verb  x—itd. 
rerb'ally,  orally  x—v.  t.  oer'- 
balize,  turn  a  noun  into  a 
verb  ;— >w».  verb'alistn,  bare 
litenrt  expression  ;  i>erb't- 
agf.,  verbos'itff,  exuberance 
of  words,  as  in  much  empty 
talk  ;— o.  ver'boK,  prolix  ; 
wordy  :  —  ads.  venoxe'l//, 
diffusely ;  verba' tini,  in  the 
same  words,  [gnint  flower. 

Verbena,  (ver-bC''na)  n.  fra- 

Verdant,  (ver'dant)n.  green: 

? rowing  ;  f  rexh,  ns  grass  or 
oliuge  ;  creduIouK  ;  igno- 
rant ;-r-<i'/.  ver'dantli/t'—uM. 
rer'dancy,  green ness;  in- 
ex  pericnce;VcrV/i«-c,gra8s; 
frC(«hnpKs  of  growth  ;  — a. 
rflrV/fwer/.grasty  ,&c ;  n.rer'' 
dign*,  rust  of  copper,  brass 
or  bronze  ;  Bremen  green. 

Verde  Antinue,  (vera  an- 
tek')  n.  a  beautiful  wavy 
marble ;  a  green  incrusta- 
tion on  anc.  bronze  coins. 

Verdict,  (vcr'dikt)  n.  decis- 
iuu  of  a  jury  5  opinion,  &c. 

Verge,  (vcri)  v.  1.  to  tend  5 
slopes  border:  approach  :— 
n.  border  ;  brink  ;  margin. 

Verify,  (ver'i-fl)  v.t.  to  prove 
true  ;  confirm  ;  fulfill ;— a. 
ver'iflablo,  provable  ;  —  n. 
vrrificu'tion.  justification. 

Verily,  (ver'i-li)  ad.  truly. 

Verisimilitude.  ( ver-i  -  sim'- 
il'i-tfid) »».  probability  ;— a. 
vensiin'Uaa',  likely,  etc. 


Veritable,  ( ver'i  •  ta  -  bl )  a. 
ngreeuble  to  iuct ; — n.  rcj''- 
t///,  moral  t;  uth  ;  re^tlity. 

Verjuice.  (ver'juH)  i/.an  acid 
liquor  expressed  from  un- 
ripe fruit :  tartness  ;  sour- 
nc!«s  of  teiniKjr,  words,  etc. 

Vennicelh,  (ver-nii-chel'i;  «. 
paste  rolled  into  tubus. 

Vermicular,  ( vcr-mik'ii-ler) 
a.  like  a  w«»rm  or  its  mo- 
tion ;—n.  vermicitht'tion. 

Vermifuge,  (ver'nii-fuj)  n.  a 
medicine  to  expel  worms.' 

Vermilion,  Cvcr-niil'yun)  m. 
any  bcHutif  ul  red  color  :r.  t. 
to  tinge  with  delicate  red. 

Vermin,  (\  ermiii;  u.  all  sorts 
of  small  noxious  animals. 

Vermivorous,  (  ver  -miv '  or- 
us)  a.  feeding  on  worms. 

Vernacular.  (  ver-nak'ii.ler) 
a.  of  one's  own  country  t 
peculiar  by  birth  or  nature 

Vernal,  (ver'nul)  a.  belong- 
ing to  the  spring  or  youth. 

Verrucf>8e,  (vcr'ru-kos)  a.  in 
hot.,  covered  with  warts. 

Versatile,  (vcr'sa-til)  a.  vari- 
able ;  of  great  capacity  for 
change:  ixmscssing  a  talent 
for  many  studies  or  tasks  ; 
».  rer«i^iT*/j/,mental  range 

Verse,  (vers)  ».  in  jtoetrg,  a 
stanza:  in  pro»e,  section  of 
a  book,  &c.  ;— H.  rersifca'- 

,  tion  :  V.  t.  ver'sifu,  turn  into 
verse  s— h.  ver'nijier.  a  poet. 

Versed,  (verst)  a.  skilled,  *c. 

Versicolored,  (ver-si-kul'erd) 
n.  various  or  many  colored. 

Version,  (ver'shun)  u.  trans- 
lation :  story  ;  statement. 

Versus,  (ver'stis)  ;>r.  against. 

Vertebra,  (veKte  bra)  n.  in 
the  human  skeleton,  one 
of  2\  bones  or  joints  form- 
ing the  back-bone,  or  (;>/.) 
ver'lehrut ;  adjs.  ver'tebral, 
spinal:  reWcora/**.  jointed: 
-rN.  an  anhnal  with  aspinal 
column ;— n.  j>l.  vertebrd'ta, 

freneral  name  for  mammi^ 
ia.  birds,  reptiles,  fishes. 

Vertex,  (ver'teks)  n.  a  point 
overhead  :  zenith  ;  t')p  of 
anything  ;  —  a.  ver'tical, 
straight  up  and  down  ;  in 
the  zenith  ;— n.  perpendic- 
ular line  ',—ad.  vertically. 

Vertiginous,  (  ver-tij '  i-nu?  ) 
a.  giddj'  ;  turning  ;  —  n.*. 
vertlc'ity,  rotation  :  verti'- 
go,  swimming  of  the  head. 


Verve,(Te'rv)ii.  tpint,*nerK]r 

Very,  (ver'i)  o.  real :  actuu  1 
complete  :—«</.  cxcecdinj^- 
ly  :—</</.  rer'ilu,  certainly. 

Vesicle,  (ves  i-kl)  w.  a  litUt 
blailder  on  the  skin  ;  cell  % 
— a.  re»i<»'«/or,  hollow; por^ 
ous:— n.  vesica'tiun.  a  blis- 
tenng  ;  v.  t.  res'icate,  nKite 
bli.sters  on :  a.,  n.  ret^ictmt. 

Vesper,  (ves'per)  ti.  evening 
star;— /^/.  evening  song.  &c. 

Vessel,  (ves'el)  n.  a  boat ;  a 
ship  ;  a  cask  ;  a  tube,  tec 

Vest,  (vest)  n.  a  waistcoat  ;— 
V. /.invest  with;  endow;  n. 
veiit'inent.  an  outer  rol>e  ;— 
a.  vest'ed,  inalienable.fixed 

Vestal,  (ves'lal)  a.  chaste ; 
denoting  pure  virginity  s— 
M.  virgin  of  Vbst'a,  a  god- 
dess ul  the  hearth.  Are,  &e. 

Vestibule,  (ves'ti-biil)  n.  en- 
trance porch ;  ante-rooms 
from  wnich  doors  open  in- 
to a  front  hall ;  enr-porch. 

Vestige,  (ves'tij)  n.  a  track  ; 
footstep,  traces  or  remains. 

Vestry,  (ves'tri)  n.  parish  of- 
ficers of  an  Epis.  church. 

Vesture,  (vest'ur;  n.  dress. 

Vetch,  (vech ) «.  the  wild  pea. 

Veteran,  ( vet'er-an  )  n.  old 
BoMier;— Q.  experienced. 

Veterinary,  (vet'er-i-ner'i)o. 
relating  to  science  of  the 
diseases  of  horses,  tec. ;— «. 
referin«'r»«u,  a  farrier. 

Veto,  (ve'tO)  r.  t.  to  reject;— 
n.  Executive  negative. 

Vex,  (vcks)  V.  t.  to  provoke ; 
V.  i.  to  be  uneasy  ;— n.  rex- 
a'tion,  sore  annoyance;  dis- 
(luiet ;— a.  vexa'tiow,  teas- 
ing ;  distressing  x—ad.  vex- 
a'tiously,  vex'itigljf,  so  as  to 
plajrue;— n.  vexa'tiousness. 

Via.  (  vi'a  )  prep,  by  w-iy  of  1 
via  me'dia,  a  muldle  course 

Viable,  (vi'a-hl)  a.  likely  to 
live,  as  a  new-born  child. 

Viaduct,  (vf'a-dukt)  n.  struc- 
ture for  supporting  a  track 
for  railwavs  over  a  river.&c. 

Vial,  (vi'al)  n.  a  small  bottle. 

Viands,  (vi'andz)  n.  p/.food. 

Vibrate,  (vl'brat;  v.  t.  or  1.  to 
swing  to  and  fro,  as  a  pen- 
dulum ;  to  quiver  s  to  vac- 
illate in  opinions  : — ndjt. 
inbrfifing,  vi'hratory.  trem- 
blinc  :  oscillating;— M.  fi- 
frro'^fotj.a  swinging  or  trem- 
ulous motion;  u.  vi'bratile. 
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Tanto  buon  che  val  niente. — So 
good  that  he  is  good  for  noth- 
ing, [per. 

Variety's  the  spice  of  life. — Cow- 


Trockner  Husten  ist  des  Todes 
Trompeter, — A  dry  cough  is 
the  trumpeter  of  death. 

Unbelief  is  blind. — Milton. 
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Vic«r,  (vik'nr)  n.  a  minibt«r; 
biibHtitutc:  a.,  m.  ficu'»  tute, 
deirgtitcd  power:— a.  vicn'- 
riotw,  deputed  ;  »u.'tered  or 
done  iti  place  of  tiiiotlier. 

Vice,  (vln)!*.  Mickediiexh:  de- 
p  r  a  V  i  t  V  ; 
Juult;  dcJcct 
of  cliuiaoter 
or  structure; 
iron  piCKH  or 
WdoiK-n  jaws 
to  lioid  ur- 
ticif*  to  be 
filed  or  cut:o 
vic'ioii.t,  iui- 
moral:  inipue.as  lanjjuajje 
orinr  ;  rei ractory ;— <if/.  ct- 
ci«Ms?j/.Nin  fully ;  carclcshly ; 
— M.  ri'ciinusiieS''.  depravity. 

Vice;;e!eiit.  (vi.vje  rent)  a. 
being  delcjrdteu  ;— «.  one 
octing  bv  siibHtitution. 

Vice  PreKident.  (  vin-pres'i- 
dent)  n.  prcsidiuK ofiRcer  of 
U.S.  Senate,  who  succeeJa 
tlie  President  in  case  of 
dentil,  impeuchinent,  &c. 

Vicinity  ,(vi-sin'i-ti)  »i.  ncigh- 
borhtKxl :  nearncHrt  ;  n.  vtc'- 
inngr^  places  near;  locality. 

Vicimsitudo,  (vi  cisi-tud)  »». 
KucceHoion ;  change;  trials. 

Victim,  (vik'tiiu)  n.  a  living 
being  sacrificefl:  person  in- 
jure«I.  iifflicted  or  killed  ;— 
V.  t.  vic'timize.  Cheat.  &c. 

Victory,  (vik't6-ri)  n.  i-uprri- 
orily' :  conquest ;  Bucce«i«; 
— M.  ric'tor,  conqueror:—/!. 
fic/oV>o»«i,triuinnhant:  tid. 
victn'riotisly^  witn  success. 

Victual,  (vit'l)  V.  t.  to  8uj|)ply 
with  provjhions  :— m.  rtcttC- 
nU,{y^i'\  7.)  food:  suflcnunce 

Videiicil,  (vl-del'j-.HCt;  lul.  to 
wit;  viz  ;  «.  «•.;—»•.  t.  ri'ite, 
look  at :— M.  riitiinuA,  view; 
inspection  of  accoiintii,  &c. 

Vie.  (VI)  r.i.to  rival  ;  strive. 

View,  (vu)  r.  /.to sec:  to  sar- 
vcy  ;— n.  sight ;  o|)iuion  ;— 
n.  yicw'er,  examiner  •.—a. 
vieiv'lens^  unseen:  in  visible. 

Vigil,  (vij'il)  «.  wntch  ;  fast. 

Vigilant,  fvij'il-ant)  n.  atten- 
tive: watchful ;— n..n.  tiff- 
ilnuce.  circum8|H>ction. 

Vignette,  (vin'^'et)  n.  engrav- 
ing, illustration  or  decora- 
tion in  a  book- page  :  a  pic- 
ture of  leaves  and  flowers. 

Vitoroua,  (vig'ur-us)  u.  fore- 
iolej  strong  !—«</.  vifj^or- 


oushi:  —  ns.    vig'oroiuncjw, 

vtf/ur,  life:  force,  mental  or 

jihyMCiil ;  nerve  ;   etticacy. 

Vile,  evil)  a.  base  ;  low  ;  des- 

!)ic.'.h!e  :  wicked;— (irf.  file'- 
.»/;—«.  nle'msf.  depravity. 

Vilify.(vili-Ii)r.r.  to  defame; 
revile  ;— //n.  r/7'//<eJ',  sland- 
erer ;   ritifit'tt'tKni.   abuse. 

Vilipend,  r.  /.  dcproointc. 

Villa,  (vji'r)  H.  a  niitjl  ^e!lt. 

ViUa^e.  (vilaj)  w.  coil'ctiDn 
fif  lu  nl  hoi'^os;  m.  vil  l:i'_'cr 

Vill.iinou8,fviruii-ns)tr.  a  i!c; 
vicked  J  D.ise  ;  wothlix  s 
n(/Aviirflinon<ly ;—>«■•'.  nii'- 
aiu^a  tcuuii'!  cl  j  11/  Inini/, 
bi>ciip--i;  wi;ivcd  nctioi:s. 

Villi,  (virh)».loiig  hairs  on  a 
pluMt;  a.  ri7'/o.<k!,or  i-jV  hii', 
m  hot..  sh:ig5ry;  hairy  ;  in 
f/>m/.,  downy;  n.  rillo.<''!t!/, 

Viin.M.  spintj'enerey;  viijor. 

Vinilnal,  (vrinl-nal)  a.  con- 
sisting of  twigs;  rttiini'eotts, 
made  of  flexible  shoots. 

Vindicate,  (vin'di-kftf;  v.  /.to 
juslifv;  maintain;— a.  rm'- 
dicuhte,  defensible  ;  —  »i*. 
viiulicu'tiou,  juKtitiCation  ; 
acquittal :  Hn'ilica'lor.  a»- 
sertcr  ;  defender  ;  justilier: 
a.  tun' dtcu'tot-y,  avenging. 

Vindictive,  (vin-dik'tiv)  a. 
revengeful  5 — ad.  viiidic'- 
tively  ;— M.  vindic'tiveness. 

Viue,(vln}  w.  plant  that  bears 
the  j;rape  ;  a  climbing  or 
trHiling  plant;  —  »w.  it'«c'- 
yatd,  outdoor  grapery ;  vin'- 
taye.  product  or  harvest  of 

{grapes ;  vinfner,  wine  sel- 
cr  ;— «.  vin'vus,  wine  pro- 
ducing ;  vin'y,  abounding 
in  vines  ;  vinace'nuf,  pert 
to  wine;  n.r/'nery/.hotbouse 

Vinegar,  (vin'e-gar)  »i.  sour 
liquid  resulting  from  ascet- 
ous  fermentation  of  plont 
juices  ;— n.  viniliyrettc,  a 
smelling  bottle  of  animatic 
vinegar  or  acetic  acid. 

Viol,  (vl'ul)  «.  a  Hddlc,  &c 

Violate,(vr6-lflt)  r./.tn  trans- 
gress ;  infringe ;  betray  ; 
raviKh;  — a.  vi'ohihle,  not 
binding: — ns.  viola'tinn,  in- 
fringement: trespass;  ri'- 
olo'tor.  breaker;  rarisher. 

Violent,  (vl'd-lent)  a.  foi-ci- 
ble  ;  outi-ageous :  furious  ; 
IHissionate  :  uniiuturnl  :— 
ad.  fi'(dentljf;—n.  ri'ofenee, 
force;  injury  ;  vehemence. 


Violet,  (vi'6-let>  n.  a  flower. 

Violin,  (vi6-lin}  n.  fiddle; 
riolxmcel'h,  bass  violin. 

Vipor.  ^vi'per)  II.  adder ;  sly, 
malicious  enemy;  a.ry/cr- 
ou»,  venomous;  malignant. 

Virago,  (vi-rfi'ico;  n.  a  vixen. 

Viigiii.(vcr'jin>>i.nin:iiden; 
—a.  pure  ;  fresh  chn«te  ;— 
M.  riiffin'itt/.  maidenhood. 

Virgo.  (Ver'>:6)M.  zodiac  sign 

Viridity,  (vi-rid'i-ti)  /i.  color 
of  fresh  vegetables;  a.  Hf"- 
id,  vireHccHt,  turninjr  green 

Virib',  (vil  il)  n.  iiiiiscuiine  : 
nuiiily  ;— M.  nril  ily,  man- 
hood; powerof  procreolitin 

Viitu.  (vei-tu)  It.  love  of  the 
Mueart.H.*c  :objt'Ct.s  ot  art; 
— M.  n'rtuostt.  coiiii-  isscur. 

Virtual,  (virtu-a!)  a.  in  ef- 
fect thoujtli  not  in  fact  ;— 
rt'/.  rir'itiulhj,  substantially 

Virtue,  (ver'tu;  n.  strength  ; 
moral  goodness:  efficacy; 
power  :  pmity;  worth  x—a. 
vir7uoM.<.  b!ainelo»s;chiiNte5 
—ad.  vir'tti(Hi»}f/,  uprightly 

Virulent,  (vir'u-lent)  u.  very 
Bcvere;  muligiiant;  Q«/.vir- 
ulently ;— n.  vir'ulcnccfcy ). 

Virus,  (vl'rus)  n.  pf^inon,  &c. 

Vis.  (vis)  n.  in  mech.,  power; 
vvsiner'tut,  (Rhi-e)thc  pow- 
er by  which  matter  resists 
changes  attempted  on  it<> 
state  ;  I'W  vita,  vital  force. 

Vinage.  (viz'aj)  »i.  the  face. 

Vis-a-vis,  (viz'a-ve')  ad.  sit- 
ting opllo^ite  ;  lace  to  face. 

Viscera,  (\  is'ser-a)  u.  bowels. 

'  Viscid,  (vis'id)  <i  glutinous; 

— n.  vinciif'itt/,  tenacity. 

Viscount,  (vi'k«)unt)  n.  title 

Viscous,  (vis'kus)  n.  uticky  ; 
adhesive :— n.  viscos'ily. 

Vise.  (vi'nS)  u..  r.t.  endorse, 
&c.,  a  traveller's  pussjwrt. 

Viuihle,  \tiz'i-bl)  a  peicclv- 
able  by  the  eye:  npp.trcnt ; 
ad.  rhP)lf/.  plain  Ij' :  clearly ; 
n.  vislble'ness,  visibirity. 

Vision,  (vizh'un)  n.  fr.culty 
of  sight :  a  phantom  ;  any- 
thing seen,  dreawt.  imag- 
ined or  divinely  n'vealcd ; 
— «.  vin'ioimrti,  imaginarj'  j 
fanciful :  wild:  n.  a  former 
of  impi-acticiible  schemes ; 
— a.  itsi'onaf,  pert,  to  sight. 

ViKit,  (viz'it)  r.  t.  or  i.  to  go 
or  come  to  see;  toexchnngt» 
calls,  &c.:  afflict;— iw.  vitO- 
a'tion,  judgment ;  retnku- 
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.Take  the  good  the  gods  provide 

thee. — Dryden. 
Tre  cose  vuol  il  campo,  buoti 

tempo,  buon  seme  e  buon  lav- 


oratore. — A  field  hath    three 

needs;    good    weather,    good 

seed,  and  a  good  husbandman. 

There's  no  wky  without  a  because. 
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tion  :  vu^itant^  a  celestial 
guest ;  rtx'iYor,  guest  at  a 
nouie:  forei|rner ;  rvfitiui/, 
act  of  attending  :  a.  culling. 

Visor,  (viz'ur)  n. a  mask;— a. 
ris'ored,  hid  ;  dinjruiscd. 

Vista,  f  vis'ta)  n.  long  view. 

Visual,  (viz'a-nl)  a.  uxed  in 
seeing:  a</.  ru'uallft,  by  eye 

Vital,  (vl'tal)  a.  nece^6a^y  to 
lite:  Kustniningasan  organ 
of  life  :  indispensable  :  es- 
sential;—«•/.  vt' till! If,  abH(>- 
lutelyt  li.  vital'ity,  activity; 
eniinul  vigor ;  endurance, 
or  proncness  to  resist  de- 
stnicticm  ;—  v.  t.  ri'talixe^ 
animate;— N.  vitaliza'tiuit : 
»'i'/o/j«,part»«  ecpential  to  life 

Vitelline,  (vi-ttl'lin)  ;i.  albu- 
men in  which  the  yolk  of 
an  eg^  swinix  ;  a.  denoting 
the  rulk :  in  hot.,  vol k  color. 

Vitiate,  (vinh  i-at)  V.  t.  to  de- 
prave; taint ;— n.  I'ltia'Uon. 

VitreoMs.  (vit're-us>  a.  re- 
sembling gluts  •— »i.  i-itrifi- 
Ca7jort,projlnction  of  glass ; 
—I',  /.on.  rifi-ifii,  to  make 
into  glass  ;  become  glass;— 
n.  vttret'cence,  ghtssinesH. 

Vitriol,  (vit'ri  ol)  u.  a  soluble 
sulphateofa  metal.— Oi/cj/" 
vitiiol.  sulphuric  acid:  blue 
ri*/jo/,Rulj)hate  of  copper ; 
w/itfe  vitriol,  sulph.  zinc. 

Vituperation,  (  vl-tu  -  per-i'- 
shvn)  n.  censure  ;— r.  t.  ti- 
tu'pcrate,  to  blame  ;  abuse: 
a.  1-itti'pcratire,  censorious 

Vivacious,  (vl-vft'shus)  a. 
active:  sprightly ;  gay  ;—«</. 
viva'ciously  ;— m.  vivac'ily, 
life;  an imation;  liveliness. 

Virarium.  (vl-vi'ri-um)  n.  a 
reservoir,  cage,  or  vase  for 
keepinjr  animals  alive  ;— ». 
pi.  cira'rw,  fish-ponds. 

Kit- a  Voce,  (vl'vi  vO's§>  by 
word  of  mouth  ;  orallv. 

Vive,  (v€v)  r.  (Fr.)  success  to 

Vivei,  (vlvs)  n.  horse  mumps 

Vivid,  (viv'id)  a.  lucid:  live- 
ly 1  bright ;  —  ad.  viftiUy, 
strikingly ;  n.  rir'ic/we!W,Ufe 

Vivify,  (viv'l-fl)  v.  t.  make 
alive;  animate  :  n.  viviflca'- 
tion  :— a.  rii(/*ic,  reviving. 

Viviparous,  (  vl-vip'i-rus  )  a. 
producing  yoiin^  alive. 

Vivisection,  (viv-i-sek'shun) 
n.  a  tenn  denoting  physio- 
lojdcal  e)cperinients  upon 
living  auiinals ;  dissection. 


Vixen,  (viksen)  n.  a  scold. 

Viz.  (viz)  ad.  to  wit;  namely 

Vizard.  (vtz'ard;N.  a  mask. 

Vizier,  (viz'yer)  m,  prun« 
minister  of  the  Sultt;n. 

Vocable,  (vO'ka-bl)  n.  word. 

Vocabulary.  (v6-kab'Q-lcr-i> 
N.  dictionary;  list  of  words< 
lexicon:  range  of  lan;;uage 

Vo«'al,  (v6kal)a.  uttered  or 
modulated  by  the  voice  ;— 
Ol/.  vo'cuily  :-r.  t.  vo'calize, 
utter  a  thought ;  give  the 
breath  audible  sound:— nx. 
ro'calut,  a  singer  (  rocul- 
txatioH,  utterance  or  song. 

Vocation,  t  vd-k&'shun^  n. 
triide:  eslling :  occupation. 

Vociferate,  (v6-«if'er-at)  v.  L 
to  exclaim  ;  to  cry  out;— a. 
vociTfi'oiiii.  clamorous;— n. 
t'oc»/rro7  lOH.outcry ;  aliout- 
ing  ;  —  ad.  voic^f'ervtt.<ly^ 
loudly:- n.  vociferoiisness 

Vo^ue,  (v5g>  n.  fashion;  uie 

Voice,  (voiis)  n.  vote  ;  suff- 
rage i  prevailing  opinion  « 
sound  from  the  mouth  ;— 
V.  t.  to  legulate  the  tone  ;— 
«.  roidmg: — n.  roicect.  ar- 
ticulated ;  roice'lfss,  with- 
out a  voice  or  vote  :  silent. 

Void,  fvoid)  a.  empty;  clear; 
unoccupied;  nut  bin  ling; 
null ;  wanting  :  unreal ;  n. 
vacuum  ;  vacancy  ;  empty 
space;—!',  t.  to  vacate;  nul- 
lify :  annul :  evacuate: — a. 
void'iihlc,  able  to  be  abro- 
gated or  emptied:  m.  roiti'- 
wire,  ejection :— w.  rotd'er  ; 
%-oid'net»,  nullity ;  vacuity. 

Voliuit,  (vorant)  a.  nimble. 

Volatilc,(vora4ll)  n.  liable  to 
evaporate  or  to  pais  off  in 
fumes:  tickle;  n.  rolntifity, 
quality  of  flying  ofT  in  vo- 
IJor;  levity;  v.  t.  roiatilize, 
cause  to  exhale  ;  —  a.  rot'- 
atilized,  gaseous;— a.  fo/'o* 
tiUzation,  evaporation. 

Volcano,(vol-ka'n6)  n.  burn- 
ing mountain ;— a.  roican'' 
ic.  emitting  fire  and  lava. 

Volition,  (vd-lish'un)  n.  act 
of  wiUing;  will  ;  choice. 

Volley,  (yol'i)  n.  a  discharge 
of  small  arms  ;  pi.  Volleys, 

Volt,(vdlt)  n.a  round;  double 
tread  of  a  horse  going  side- 
ways round  a  center. 

Voltaic,  (vol'tA.ik)  a.  galvan- 
ic ;  electro-chcmicaf. 

Voluble,  (vora-bl)  a.  fluent 


in  speech;  woi-dy,  uU.  cot- 
^fffllf,  fiuiokly  ;— rt.  lolidiW- 
tty,  nimbleneM  of  tongue. 

Volume,  (vol'ikm;  n.  a  lKK>k  ; 
space  occupied;  bulk;  full- 
ness, as  a  wave  of  Mtimd  or 
of  water  ;— a.  volii'minow*, 
copious  :  coiled  as  sUHkes  ; 
many;  di.'luHive:  nd.  volu'- 
mmously  ;  a.  volu'miiious- 
ncBs;  a.  col  anted,  vast.  &c. 

Voluntary,  (vol'un-ter-i)  a. 
acting  by  choice  ;  willinj ; 
sptmtaneouB  ;  subject  to  the 
will ;  n.  an  air  played  with- 
out printed  notes,  &c.  :— 
a(t.  voluntarily.  pur)>Obely ; 
MS.  ro^M/i/rtruurjw,  f ree  will; 
roluHteer',  one  win*  offers 
himself  for  any  service,  as 
war  ;— a.  free  ;  unasked  «— 
f.  i.  propose  :  enliitt ;  elect. 

Voluptuous,(vO-lup'ti'i-us>  a. 
luxurious  ;  sensual :  scii- 
su<.UR  in  look:— «//.  ro/'»/»<'- 
%u>u.<lij  ;  11$.  volup'tuuiuHetn, 
self  indulgence  ;  vuhip'tn- 
'  (try.  a  votary  of  plcHMiire. 

Volute,  (vo-li'it)  M.  a  spind. 

Vomit,  (voin'it)  v.  t.  to  eject 
from  the  utomach  or  n  cjv- 
Ity  ;— n.  eiuftir  ;  a  fever  :— 
n*.  vomit' hif/.exci'tiou :  ram'' 
itory.  door  to  letotitccowdb 

Voracious,  (  v6-rft'Klins  )  a. 
rapacious :  greedy  to  eat ; 
ravenous:  tid.  vora'cioiisly; 
— ».  vorac'itff.  greed  in  eKS. 

Vortex,  (vor'teki')  n.  any- 
tiling  whirled  uronud  ;  a 
whirlpool  or  whirlwind  ;— 
pi.  v>'r'iiC''j*:^n.  vfir'tical. 

Votary.  (v6'ter-i)  h.  one  de- 
vtfte^,  as  by  a  vow,  to  any 
service  or  course  ot  Hfe. 

Vote.  (vOt)  n.  suffrage  ;  ex- 
pression of  a  wish  :  voice, 
or  choice  of  candidates,  by 
a  ballot ;  derision  of  a  ma- 
jority ;  number  of  tickebi 
cast :—{.'.  /.  to  cast  ballots  at 
elections:  choose  vivo  voce; 
—V.  i.  to  takes  sides ;  ex- 
press a  certain  choice;— m«. 
rotiHff,  lulling  votei" ;  vot' 
er,  one  who  exercises,  or 
has  the  elective  franchise. 

Votive,  (vd'tiv)  n.  vowed. 

Vouch,  (^vouch)  V.  t.Xn  wap> 
rant ;  declare ;  affirm  ;— r. 
t.  to  bear  witness  :  give  tes- 
timony ;— »i.  vouch'er.  a  re- 
ceipted bill ;  a  check  eu- 
domed  and  paid  ;  proof. 
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There  never  was  a  good  war  or 
'  a  bad  peace. — Franklin. 
The  natu/al  alone  is  permanent. 
Twas    strange,    'twas    passing 


strange;    'twas   pitiful,  'twas 
wondrous  pitiful. — Shakes. 
Though  this  may  be  play  to  you, 
'tis  death  to  us. — L*Estrange. 
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Vouch  nafe,  (voiich-Bif  )  v.  i. 
to  dei^  ;  to  condescend. 

Vow,  <vow)  n.  a  solemn  or 
pious  promise ;  a  pledge  of 
fidelity  or  affection  :— ».  t. 
to  devote  to  Ood ;  pledf^e ; 
—a.  vowed,  consecrate ; 
f  aithf  nlly  bound:  n.  f  ou;'er 

Vowel,  (vow'el)  n.  a  simple 
articulate  sound;  the  letter 
a,  e,  i,  r>,  or  ii,  which,  un- 
like consonants,  can* be  al- 
tered by  itself ;  a.  vocal;  a. 
voufeled,  indexed  by  vow. 

Voyage,  (voy'aj)  «.  travel  to 
a  foreign  port;— r.  t.  cruise 
on  the  sea,  Ac;  n.  voyager 

Vraisemblanee,  ^vris'ang- 
blangs')  n.  seeminj;  truth. 

Vugh,  (vug)ii.  in  mtnmy,  va- 
cant space  in  a  lode  or  Tein 


WABBLE,  (wobi)  v.  i.  to  In- 
cline to  the  right  or  left 
hand;—*,  stanering  mo- 
tion  as  of  a  wheel  on  its  axis 

Wacke.(wak'£)  n.  a  soft  mck. 

Wad,(wod)».  a  paper  or  tow, 
to  keep  a  charge  in  a  gun  ; 
wisp ;  oall ;— w.  t.  to  line  or 
stun  as  conts  with  batting  i 
a.wful'ffed,  lined  or  quilted 
with  cotton  ;— n.  teaading. 


sheets  of  cotton  for  filling 

quiltn  and  garments;  a  wad. 

Waddle,  (wod'l)  v.  i.  to  walk 


like  a  duck  ;~ii.  wad'dling 

Wade,  (wid)  V.  t.  or  t.  to  walk 
through  water;  ford;  labor; 
n.  ipaa'y.ravine  wet  by  rain 

Wafer,  (wi'fer;  n.  adhesive 
seal  for  securing  letters.  Sec. 

Waffle,  ^waf'fl)  u.  a  muffin. 

Waft,  (waft)  V.  t.  to  signal ; 
float  by  wind,  sail  or  tide  t— 
n.  a  floating  body,  as  air. 

Wag.  (wag)  n.  a  droll  fellow; 
— r.  t.  to  shake  the  head  ; 
use  the  tongue  ;— n.  waga'- 
erif.  roguish  fun  ;  sarcastic 
tricks  or  talk ;  tcoff  flings 
shaking,  as  •  dog's  tail  i 
wng'aiihneasy  merry  mis- 
chief ;— a.  teaff'gish,  sport- 
ive; ocf.  wag'ganly,  jesting- 
ly :—v.  i.  ioag'gle,  waddlC} 
sway  from  side  to  side. 

Wage,(w&j)  V.  t.  to  prosecute.x 


Vulcan,  (vul'kon)  n.  the  fa- 
bled blacksmith,  or  god  of 
fire:— n.  vft/'caNtfe.  volcanic 
garnet ;  india  rubber  hard- 
ened by  combining  it  with 
sulphur  and  white  lead  br 
means  of  hent ;— v.  t.  vuf' 
ctmtee.to  combine  with  sul- 
phur and  lead  \jy  heat,  as 
caoutchouc;— n.  vulccmixa^- 
ttanj—n.  vul'canized. 

Vulgar,  (vul'gier)  a.  coarse  ; 
common  ;  rude  :  vernacu- 
lar; public;— n.  low  people; 
— fc//.  vul'garly  ;— »».  vttt- 
gurigm,  groesness  ;  low  or 
corrupt  language  ;  vttlgar'- 
itu,  rudeness ;  obscenity  t 
ill-breeding;  meanness;— 
V.  t.  vulgarize,  to  degrade; 
to  corrupt  the  mannen. 


W 


Wager,  (wft'jer)  n.  something 
laid  on  a  contest;  a  bet;— v. 
f.  to  hazard  ;  to  pledge. 

Wages,  (wfjes)  n.  jt>/.  nire  t 
reward  for  services  done. 

Wagon,  (waf*iixO  »>  Vehifilft 
on  four 

wheel!  t.i'r^litfctiia-.  ^» 
fortrana- 
portation 
— n.waf^- 
oner, 
d  ri  V  c  r  I 
cartman. 

Waif,  (waf ;  n.  atray  chlkt,or 
any  unclaimed  property. 

Waif,  (wW)  V.  i.  or  l  to  la- 
ment :— n.  a  cry  of  woe  ;— 
n.  teaiting,  loud  weeping. 

Wain,  (w&n)  n.  a  wagon,  Stc 

Wainscot,  (wAn'skot)  v.  t. 
line  mom  walls  below  with 
boards:  n.  panels  on  a  wall 

Waist,  (wist)  n.  the  part  of 
the  bodv  below  the  ribs,  or 
a  coat,  aress.  etc.,  fitting  it ; 
iM.  wai8ti>and,  waisfcoat. 

Wait,  (wat)  ».  t.  to  tarry  ;  at- 
tend; stay  for;  expect ;  fol- 
low as  a  consequence;— n4. 
waiter,  table  servant,  ftc; 
a  tray  or  salver  ;/em.  wmf- 
rest;  waWert,  hopeful  peo- 
ple ;  waifing,  expectation. 

Waive,  (wiv;  r.  (.  abandon  t 
give  up  claim  to;  deicr  at 


Vulgate,  (vuI'gSt)  ».  Latin 
ve.-Bion  of  the  Scriptures. 

Vulnerable,  (vul'ner-a-bl)  a. 
that  may  be  wounded;— ms. 
vul'nerabiruy.vurnerable- 
ncse.  liability  to  injury. 

Vulnerary,  (vul'ner-«r-0  n., 
u.  UKeful  in  curing  wounds 

Vulpinc.(vurpln) «.  pertain- 
ing to  the  fox  ;  crafty;  siy. 

V  u  I  t  u  re, 
(vult'iir)  «. 
a  large  ra- 
pacious bird 
of  prey  ;— a. 
tmtturine,  as 
p  vulture; 
vut'tnruh; 
wd'turotts, 
voracious. 

Vying,  (vring)  v.  competinf 


present;  n.  wtrnfer,  formal 
relinquishment ;  one  who 
gives  up  a  right  or  claim. 

Wake,  (wakj  v.  i.  to  ccubc  to 
sleep  ;  to  be  routed  from 
sleep  ;  be  quick  ;  be  put  m 
action,  as  an  echo  by  the 
voice;— n-  a  vigil;  the  track 
of  a  vessel  in  WHter ;  —  a. 
tDoJx'ful,  not  slecpiii^:  vig- 
ilant;— m/.  wakc'iFully;— «. 
wake'fnIneKs:— r.  t.  watch; 
ronse  from  Kleep  or  deHth  ; 
produce  ;  excite  ;— m  or  a. 
vjok'ing,  arousing :  active. 

Wale,  (wal)  n.  ridge  on  the 
skin  or  on  cloth:— f.  t.  lavh. 

Walk,  (wawk)v.  t.  to  go  by 
steps  ;  not  run  ;  trot,  &c. ; 
take  exercise :  appear  as  a 

Shost;  move  about  while 
eeping.  as  a  soninanibu-' 
list:  move  off;  act;  live:  ob- 
serve; heed;— v.  t.  conduct; 
lead  away;— «.  a  rIow  pace; 
short  excursion  :;n>it:  |>nth: 
an  avenue  set  with  trees  : 
range  ;  way  or  position  in 
life;— n«.  walk'er,  walk'ing 

Wall,  (wawl)  n.  a  work  of 
brick  or  stone ;  side  of  a 
building :— p.  t,  to  encloi«e ; 
n.  walt-flow'er,  a  fragrant 
floral  plant ;  A>.  alady  who 
sits,  wnile  others  dance. 

Wallet,  (wol'et)  u.  a  purae.. 
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Tu  si  animum  vicisti  potius 
quam  animus  te  est  quod  gau- 
dias.— If  ygu  have  overcome 
your  inclination,  and  not  been 


overcome  by  it,  you  have  rea- 
son to  rejoice. — Plautus. 
The  omnipotence  of  God  shines 
forth  from  the  universe. — SwE, 


WALLOP 
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WAT^B 


Wallop,  (wol'iip)  r.  t.  to  whin 

Wallow,  (wol'd)  V.  i.  to  roll 
in  roudi  enj<>v  filth  or  vico 

Walnut,  (wHwTniit)  »i.  edi» 
ble  hard-shelled  fruit ;  val- 
liable  tiuiher  or  road  tree. 

Wul!UB,(worriis) «.  »«a horee 

Waltz,  (wawlta)  n.  dance  for 
two  persons:  tune;— »•.  f.  to 
whirl  in  pairst  n.«.  waltz'er, 
dancer;  wnltz'iug.  dancing 
with  a  whi'ling  motion. 

Wamble,  (wombi)  v.  t.  to 
move,  H8  the  bowels  with 
wind,  hunger,  etc.  ;  —  o. 
wam'bling.  ruinblini;,  &e. 

Wamnuin.(wom'pm)M.Bhellii 
UHca  hv  Indiina  as  money 

Wan.(w('m)".  pale;  lanjiuid; 
—II.  locin'Me^.  liallownees. 

Witnd.  (wond)  N.  a  long  rtld. 

Wonder,  (wou'der)  v.  i.  to 
ramble  ;  to  go  astray  ;— lu. 
ican'derer,  rover ;  wan'der- 
infj,  uncertain  peregrina- 
tioTJ ;  aberration  from  duty; 
unsteadiness  of  mind,  &c.; 
f>L  travels  here  aud  there  : 
— CT.  fickle;  unfixed;  crazy. 

Wane,  (win)  v.  i.  to  decline; 
a.  or  n.  wnn'biQy  dfcreatting 

Want,  (wont)  n.  need  ;  pov- 
erty: scarcity ;  absence:— r. 
I.  or  t.  to  he  acstitutc;  need; 
Inck;  wi»h:  long;  fail :— a. 
U)antmg,  absent :  failing. 

Wanton,  (wdn'tun)a.  roving 
in  sport;  licentious;  irregu- 
lar :  loose ;  reckless  ;— t'.  t. 
to  behave  lewdly  ;  revel  ;— 
n.  a  lascivious  person  ; — ad. 
wan'tonly;  m.  wan'tonness. 

War,  (wawr)  n.  public,  gen- 
eral, national  contcbt,  or 
struggle,  with  arms  :  hos- 
tili^;  contention;  military 
profession  \—v.  t.  or  t.  con- 
tend ;  fight ;— M.  xoaffare^ 
militarylife;  Conflict  ;iror'- 
rior,  brave  soldier;  a.  war'- 
ring,  contending;  wca^Uke, 
martial,  not  peaceful :toar'- 
worn,  scarred  by  hlittle. 

Warble,  (wawr'bl)  r.  i.  to 
sing:  carol  ^-11.  a  song ;— n, 
icarb'Ung,  a  quaver  of  the 
voice ;  toar'hter,  a  singer. 

Ward,  (wawrd)  n.  a  division 
of  a  eity,  hospital,  &c  ;  a 
Watch ;  part  of  «  k>ck  i  % 
person  under  a  guardian  « 
V.  t.  or  i.  defend ;  be  viril- 
ant;— n*.  wcar'den,  xoar'aer^ 
f  uardiiUii  jailerifoanfcAi;;, 


guardiauHhip;  pupilage;  to 
I      worri  o.tr,  to  repel  :  p.u-ry. 

Wardrobe,  (wawrd'rOb)  ».  a 
ck«et  for  clothes  ;  dress; 

Ware,  (war)  v.  i.  to  bewnre  ; 
heed  ;— «/.  wary  :— n.  com- 
modity:—//i.  merchandise ; 
gooils  to  be  64)hl ;— w.,  v.t.,  a. 
veare'hou/ie.  store ;  storage. 

Warlock.(w6riok)  m.  wizard 

Warm,  (wHwnn)  u.  having 
moderate  heat :  zealous : 
vehement ;  enthusiAstic  ;— 
V.  t.  to  hent  slightly  ;  ani- 
mote  ;  excite;— r.  i.  to  grow 
earnest  i—ad.  toarm'ly,  ea- 
gerly ;  —  HM.  wnt-m  '  n«M, 
ir</rni(7i,  gentle  heat ;  zeal ; 
passiuii:in  7>au</..d€>ep  col- 
ors, like  red,  yellow,  etc-t 
—a.  witnn-fienrted.  cordial. 

WHrn.  (wawrn)  r.  L  to  cnu 
tion  ;  admonish;  to  notify  : 
keep  off;  ({.  ttfum'ing.  sign. 

Warp,  (wavVrp)  h.  a  thread 
that  runs  lengthwise  in  a 
loom  or  woven  fabric  ;— r. 
t.  or  (.  turn  aside :  swerve  ; 
twist  through  ;  bend  out 
of  shape  ;  pervert ;  preju- 
dice ;— »i.  worf>'hig,  distor- 
tion :  perversion  ;  in  aar., 
reclumation  of  salt  marshes 
by  dams  and  sluices  which 
retain  the  tide  waters  until 
they  have  deposited  their 
sediment,  and  thus  gradu- 
ally elevated  the  surface. 

Warrant,  (wor'ant)  n.  writ ; 
authority;  ofHcial  order  for 
money  :  voucher;  right  ;— 
V.  t.  or  t.  to  guarantee ;  as- 
sure ;  authorize  ;  justify ; 
support ;— a.  war'ntntafile, 
legal:  right  i—ad.war'raiU- 
arin,  justifiably;— »»«.  war- 
rantor, endorser ;  war'rnn- 
ty,  a  covenant  of  security, 

Warren,  (wor'en)  n.  inclosed 

W*lnce  for  breeding  rabbits, 
art.  (wawrt)  n.  a  hard  ex- 
crescence on  the  hand,  &c. 

Wary,  (wi'ri)  a.  cautious  ; 
circumspect ;  suspicious  ; 
ad.  toa'rily,  prudently;— n. 
tpa'rinem.  forethought. 

Was,  (wos)  past  tense  of  Be. 

Wash,  (wosn)  v.  t.  to  cleanse 
by  water ;  dash  over  ;  coat 
bjr  asolution;  purify;  n. ac- 
tion of  water  ;  a  cosmetic  ; 
alluvial  deposit;  superficial 
stain,  coat  or  color ;  linen, 
ftc.,  of  a  family  waihed  at 


once  I— n.  or  a.  tmnth'mq  ;— 
a.  waaii'y,  watefy  ;  wcnk  ; 
tra«hy  ;—hm  wofh'er,  is  u  nd- 
ress :  a  flat  ring  of  iron  or 
leather  put  under  scrcwtt, 
&c.;  wa»fi-bo(trd.Mgh  from 
of  a  wagon  :  grooved  bo>ird 
to  scour  linen  in  washing. 

Wasp,  (wosp>  M,  stinging  in- 
sect, ukin  to  the  ho:  nets  ;— 
a.  tmisp'iKk.  irritahle;  eivn* 

Wa8Mil,(wa8'6el)  n.  a  drunk- 
en spree  ;  a  me  rv-making. 

Waste.  (wAst)  r.  /.  to  spend ; 
coii:<nmc  :  impair ;  devas- 
tate :—r.i.  dwindle:  slirink; 
n.  superfluous :  wvrthU'Ss : 
ruined  ;  wild  ;  barren  ;— n. 
lavish  ex|>enee :  distruc- 
tion  ;  loxM ;  a  desert ;  ref- 
use ;— a.  w(tfte\ftd,  exlrav- 
ftgant ;  ruinous;  ad.  watte'- 
JfuUy:  ini.wa.*tf</ulne*ii,prod- 
igality  ;  untsfer,  squander- 
er; waxrMij^.couHumption ; 
decrease :  waMeuett,  soli- 
tude ;  tc€t^trel»,  any  waste; 
.  rejected  things  ;  neglected 
street  children.— /nut  to 
wasie.erown  up  withweeds; 
mentally  inane  :  desolate. 

Watch,  (woch)  n.  a  pocket 
time-piece  ;  guard  ;  period 
of  the  night ;  sentinel ;  at- 
tention ;  attendance ;  vigi- 
lance J— w.  I.  to  be  awake, 
vigilant,  cautious  or  ex- 
pectant ;— r.  t.  to  observe ; 
scrutinize  ;  detect ;  tend  ; 
— o.  tra<cAyii/,wakeful;  olv 
serving  or  vigilant ;— w/. 
WAtchTfully  ;  n$.  toatch'ftd- 
nesff,  suspicious  attention  i 
heed  ;  wnfch'er,  obitervar  ; 
sitter-up  with  thesick,in:.| 
watching,  waiting  ;  vigil  i 
wntch' maker,  a  constructor 
of  watches  ;  wnfch'mav,  a 
night-policeman  ;  watch'- 
tower.  high  place  of  ob- 
servation ;  wntch'word,  a 
pass-word  ;  a  party-cry,  ftc. 

Water,  (waw'ter)  ».  a  trans- 
parent fluid :  seaa,  rivers, 
Ac.:  luster  ->f  a  diamond  ; 
V.  over-issue  stocks;  moist- 
en ;  to  supply  with  drink> 
shed  moisture,  as  the  eye  ; 
give  a  wavy  surface  to,  as 
Bilk.— 7'Ae  mouth  walen,  a 
penon  longs  or  hankers  for 
anything;  n».W€fttr-braih^ 
inaigection  ;  heart-bum  t 
wa't^-cairiagfi,  freight  by 
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Tempus  in  agrorum  Culta  con- 
sumere  dulce  est. — Time  spent 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  6elds 
passes  very  pleasantly. — Ovid. 


There's  many  a  slip,  'twixt  the 

cup  and  the  lip. 
Tacent,  satis  laudant. — Their  su 

lence  is  sufficient  praise. — Ter. 
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WEEP 


veaMlfl.  Ac;  wa'ter-4:lofet, 
privy, urinal;  wa'ter-culors, 
pii:m«nt  mixed  with  gum- 
water;  wa'ter-caurne,  crukI; 
stream  ( uratei*cre«,a  creep- 
ing: pinut  u«ed  at  a  salad ; 
wa'ter-cure^  hjrdropatliy  ; 
wa'ter-full,  a  cascade  ;  cat- 
aract ;  wa'ter-/0Ufl,  birds 
which  live  or  feed  in  water; 
wa'terins^jilaee,  a  summer- 
resort,  as  the  sea-coa^t,  a 
mineral  spring.  &c  ;ioa'(«r- 
«A«(f, district  separn  ting  sev- 
eral head-waters ;  wa'ter- 
sftout,  whirling  column  of 
water  suspended  in  the  airt 
—adj$.  tca'tered,  irrigate.! ; 
full  of  streams;  wealcened: 
sprinkled  with  water  and 
pressed  in  a  calendar,  as 
cilk,  causing  it  to  exhibit 
undulated  reflections  and 
pit  :'sof  light;— II.  wa'ter- 
wa  ;-watetQog{fei(,  fiUed  as 
a  leaky  ship ;  iva'ter  proof , 
iinparvious.  as  rubber,  ce- 
ment, Ac;  wa'ter-ti^ht,  not 
leaking:  wa'tery,  thin;  vret. 

Wattle,  (wot'l)  w.,«.  red  flefch 
under  a  c()ck*8  or  turkcy^a 
throat,  or  on  a  flsh;  a  twig. 

Wave,  (wav)  h.  billow;  mov- 
ing  swell  of  waters;  ine- 
quality of  surf  ae« .  flou  rish ; 
—p.  i.  or  t.  to  sway  in  the 
air;  float;  move  loosely; 
waft;  beckon  ;  brandish;— 
«.  wave'lttt,  ripple  x—at(ft. 
wavett,  shaken ;  variegated 
in  luster ;  wave'Uss,  still ; 
smooth :  tea' I'tN^r,  Kwinging; 

'  wnvff.  undulating:  foamy. 

Waver,(wi'ver^  r.  i.  to  totter; 
shake  ;  vacillate  ;— «.  wa'- 
fertiw,  unsteady;  doubting 

Wax,  (waks)n.  a  yellow  ten- 
acioua  substance  gathered 
by  been  from  berrief«,ltc..for 
cells;  secretion  in  the  ear;  a 
•eaKnggum;— r.  i.to  grow; 
increase;  v.t.  rub  with  bees- 
wax;—«.  tear-work,  plastic 
figures ;  models  ;  <i.  uxufif, 
(Doze'it.  soft ;  adhesive. 

Way,  (w«)  tt.  a  road :  a  pas- 
sage :  distance ;  directaon  : 
room  :  ingress  or  ^ress  ; 
conduct ;  course  of  life  ; 
means;  method  t  manners. 
Bt/  the  trair.  mere  mention; 

-  episode  in  talk  ;  apropo»  ; 
bv  watt  of.  as  a  means  ;  for 
tae  purpose  :  to  make  oneU 


way,  to  prosper;  to  go  oik's 
«oay,  depart  :  refuse  ad- 
vice; a.  half-way,  not  tlior- 
ough  i—n».  wfty'Ml,  li»t  of 
freight  carried;  wttj/'farer, 
lonely  traveller;  pilgrim;— 
ttdjn.  wuy'fnriHg,  passing ; 
travel -worn  ;  way' ward, 
willful ;  perverse  ;  way- 
worn, weary ;  v.  t.  waylay, 
beset  by  ambush :  beguile; 
temnt.— ITayjt  ojsd  meont, 
methods  i  cash  resources. 

We,  (w£>  pron.  I  and  others. 

Weak,  (wek)  a.  feeble :  soft; 
thin  ;  pliant  ;  vacillating ; 
wanting mindorsjpirit;  not 
potent;  inconclusive  i—anl. 
weakfly,  timorously  ;  —  n. 
weak'nets,  iniinnity ;  fail- 
ing; defect:  foolishness; 
want  of  cogency  ;  — r.  I. 
weafen,  enfeeble :  impair; 
—V.  %.  to  grow  irresolute. 

Weal.  (wel>  w.  well-being. 

Wealth,  (welth)  n.  riehct ; 
opulence*,  a.  weaUh'y,  rich 

Wean,  (w§n)  v.  t.  to  deprive 
of  the  breast ;  to  estrange ; 
».  vxoH'mg,  a  parting  fronu 

Weapon,  (vrejp'un;  n.  a  gun  \ 
sword  ;  cudjeel ;— a.  weap'- 
oned,  armed;  wrap'otUcMS^ 
without  arms  or  defence. 

Wear,  {wir )  v.  t.  to  impair  t 
consume;  harass;  waste  by 
crictioo  ;  veer  •  ship ;  ex- 
hibit: present  t  have  on,  as 
apfiarei  t—v.  C  to  endnre ; 
maintain  popluarity ;  pass 
away  by  degrees ;— n.  fric- 
tion; use:  rarments;  (wSir) 
a  dam;— ao/s.  weat^ahte,  fit 
to  puton :  weor'mjjr.tedious; 
exhausting;  personal,  as 
apparel;  ti.  toeor'er,  tiearer. 
—  near  away,  to  consume 
by  degrees ;  wear  out,  ex- 
haust, as  patience ;  to  use 
up ;  wear  off,  disappear 
gradually  »  wear  and  trar, 
lose  by  use  ;  trials  of  life. 

Weary,  (we'ri)  o.  fatif  tivd ; 
tiresome  v—ad.  wea'nly  ;- 
M.  tpert'rtness.  lassitude;— v. 
C.  to  tire;  harass;  a.  wea'rt- 
tome,  tedious  ;— <uf.  wea'ri- 
somely ;  n.  wea'risomeness 

Weasel,  (wi'zl)  n.  a  small, 
sly.  carnivorous  animal. 

Weather,  (weth'er)  w.  state 
of  the  air  as  to  heat,  cold, 
wet,  te.  I— V.  t.  to  gain  a 
point  agaltMt  the  wind  t 


surmount  diffi- 
culties :  —  us. 
(  v.t.)  weath'er- 
boards,  house- 
siding;  wtath'' 
er-cock,  a  vane 
which  turns 
with  the  wind: 
a  fickle  person; 
inconstancy  ;  weath'er- 
gage,  a  sort  of  barometer  t 

good  position,  as  a  ship  to 
lie  windward  of  another  ; 
adjt.  weath'er-heaten.  ha- 
rassed and  seasoned  by 
storms  or  troubles  :  weath'- 
er-bouHd,  detained  by  hard 
weather  ;  loeo/A '  er  -  wise, 
skillful  in  foretelling  at- 
mospheric changes ;  $tre$$ 
ofufeatUer,  violent  winds. 

Weave,  (wev)  t-.  t.  to  unite 
threads  ;  to  manufacture 
cloth;  to  form  in  the  mind; 
— ns.  weaver,  weav'ing. 

Web,  (web) «.  texture  ;  film 
over  the  eye  ;  the  skin  be- 
tween the  toea  of  water- 
fowls; a.  w^bed,  web-foot- 
ed, having  membranes  be- 
tween the  toes;  iis.toeMtna. 
a  fabric  ;  ir^,  the  threads 
crossing  warp  in  weaving. 

Wed,  (wed)  v.  t.  to  marry ; 
unite  closely  ;  become  ob- 
stinately attached  to  ideas 
or  crotchets  ;— a.  wetl'ded, 
matrimonial;  as.  toed'dina, 
nuptial  festivity;  wed'loek, 
matrimony ;  married  life. 

Wedge,  (wedj)  n.  a  piece  of 
metal  or  wood  sloping  to 
an  edge  for  splitting,  Ac.;— 
V.  (.  to  fatten:  force:  presK. 

Wednesday ,( wen z'da)  n.the 
fourth  day  of  the  week. 

Wee,  (we)  a,  diminutive. 

Weed,  (wed)  n.  a  wild  plant: 
any  useless  growth  ;  tobac- 
co; pL  widow's  mourning; 
band  on  tlie  hat ;— v.  t.  nd 
of  noxious  plants  ;  culti- 
vate a  crop:  free  from  vice 
or  anything  bad;  n.  weed'- 
img;  weed'er,  hand  or  horse 
hoe;  a.  tceerfff, overgrown. 

Week,  (wik)M.  'days:  week' 
day,  any  day  not  Stindsy ; 
a.,o</.week'ly, every  7dajs 

Ween,  (w6n)  r.  t.  to  fancy. 

Weep,  (wSp)  I',  t.  or  <.  to  la- 
ment ;  shed  tears :  bewail  i 
pour  forth;— ns.  wtep'er^ 
mourner,}    wenf/'in^,  cry- 
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Talis  hominibus  est  oratio  qualis 
vita. — Men's  conversation  is 
like  their  life.. — Seneca., 

Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 


Tempus  fcdax  rerum, — Tirtie  that 
devours  all  things  — tHouace. 

Ut  vitas  nemo  sine  nasdtur, — 
Every  man  has  his  faults. 


WEEVIL 


WHILE 


inic :— a.  dronpinK.  u  wil- 
k>w  branches;  wet;  cryhiK. 

Weevil,  (wev'il)  m.  Cureulto 
iusect  that  deutnqrs  grain. 

Weigh,  (wa)  v.  t.  to  aseer- 
tain  weight ;  to  oonsider ; 
to  raiitei  as  a  ship'*  anchor; 
— 1>.  i.  to  press  on  the  con- 
science ;  have  weight  or 
signiiicance;  become  a  bur- 
den ;  vreiohMtotcm,  orerbal- 
ance  ;  ucprexs.  —  Cutler 
weighyin  motion:  u.weight, 
heavinem  ;  gravitj  ;  prva- 
sure  ;  importance  <  influ- 
ence ;  moment ;  a  piece  of 
metal  for  settles;  a  great 
mass  ;— rt.  wtiyltfi/,  hesry; 
iuipor  tan  t  ',—aiL  wriffkl'uy 
— n.  weight' iHes9,  sohdttr. 

Weird,  (wenl)<i.  unearthly. 

Welconie,(wcrluim>(.a  kind 
reception  ;  Mlutation  ;— a. 
received  with  slttdiiess ; 
free  to  enjoy  ;  posing  ;— 
V.  t.  to  salute;  entertain  lios- 
pitably  t— n.  M'el'coincr. 

Weld.  (weW)  v.  t.  beat  or  in- 
corporate  hot  nictats ;— n.  a 
yellow  coloring  plant ;— a. 
weltttnff,  uniting  by  ham- 
mering or  pretssure  pieces 
of  iron  in  a  white  heat. 

Welkin,  (wel'kin)  n.  the  sky 

Well,  (wel)  ».  a  spring  of 
water:  cavity  t  pit ;— r.  L  to 
bulibk  up ;  pour  forth,  as 
water  ?— «.  not  sick  :  being 
In  good  stale ;  convenient : 
fortunate:  convalescent  ;— 
aii.  laudably  :  rightlv  ;  not 
amiss;  thoroiighly:  by  wnv 
of  conKlderafiitn.'— /1«  well 
ctf,ro)(/.  together  with ;  and ; 
■Iho;  a.  trelt-^nrotfff,  good- 
ktokin? ;  tren-4fone  !  greet- 
ing :  enmmrndation  :  weO- 
met,  a  fortunate  meetine  ; 
saluttition  :— n/^  tnelt-uiffh, 
olinottt ;  tcrU-^iiouffh,  toler- 
ably : — a.<.  well-iteiMft,  wel- 
fare, prosperity  ;  happi- 
ncRSj  well-Sitrhtf/,  source; 
fountain  ;— n.  ufell'ineaHer, 
roeU'fvuher.  a  friend:  tmfja. 
weU-ltoitt,  of  good  bIoo<l ; 
ireH-hrefl,  polite  :  refined  ; 
leell-oJT.  well-to-ilo,  thriv- 
ing ;  leell-reml,  learned. 

Wel»h-mbhit.  (—•nib  it}  ». 
chcefte  trastod  on  bread. 

Welf,  (welt)  'uahoe  edging. 

Welter,  (wcl'ter)  r.  t.  to  roll 
as  in  blood  or  inirei  n.  mess 


Wen,  (wen)  m.  tumor  «  wart. 

Wench,  (wensh)  m.  woman. 

Wend,  (wend)  r.  t.  to  walk 
slowly  I  to  go;— a.  a  circuit. 

Went.  (went)7<rpt.of  «w. 

Wept,  (wept)  pret.  of  HVw/i. 

Were,  (wer)  v.  t.  «/.  of  Was. 

Wesleyan,  (wes'le-an)  u.,  n. 
a  Methodist :  sect  founded 
by  John  Wesley,  A.u.,  1738. 

West,  (west;  m.  point  where 
the  sun  sets:  in  V.  8.  a  vast 
iertile  region,  embracing 
many  8tatci>:— a.,  tui.  ^\tn^ 
ated  westward  :  a.  went'er- 
f»/,  wt*l'em  ;  ml.  teeif'H-ard 

Wet,  (wet)  a.  rainy  ;  moist : 
M.  water;  moistui-«  :  r.  t.  to 
moisten  ;  to  sprinkle  i—n. 
wet'nett*.  humidity  ;  iret'- 
ting,  aataration  ;  wet  nunv. 
one  hired  to  suckle  a  child. 

Wether,  n.  a  ram  castrated. 

Whack.  (hwak)»i.  a  blow  ;- 
V.  t.  to  lilt ;  strike  hcavilr. 

Whale,  (hwal)  a.  a  huge  tea 
mauunai :— m«.  wltalelMne, 
homy  .elastic  platei>  or  teeth 
taken  from  the  upper  jaws 
of  whales ;  tehater,  peraon 
or  shin  engaged  ^  Kkat- 
ing  (whalc-nshery);  fl.pert 

Wharf ,(hworf)  n.  pier;  quay : 
n.  whnrrafff.,  chnrges  paid 
for  landins  goods.  Ac. 

What,  (hwot)7>rrni.  for  nitk- 
ing  questions:  that  which  : 
how  great !  which  one  or 
part  ;  something.  —  What 
tune,  when  ;  on  a  day  indi- 
catc<l  :  whatsHtever,  wtutt'- 
ever,  l>e{iiig  this  or  that:  all 
that :  one  or  the  other :— «. 
vhatfMpf,  shelves  for  any- 
thing orn.iiuental,  etc. 

Wheat.  (hw6t)  n.  grain  that 
yields  white  flour,  etc..  for 
bread  :  alivo  the  plant ;— a, 
Mhent'en.  made  of  wheat. 

Wheedle,  (hwedl)  »•.  t.  to 
flatter;— o.  whee<ri)ng,  en- 
ticing ^-ri.  adroit  coaxing. 

Wheel,  (h wel)  M.  a  circular 
iKvly  which  turns  round 
upon  an  axis;  a  rack  for 
torture  ;  a  reel :  rot-itioii  :— 
r.  i.  to  turn  :  revolve  :  roll; 
— r.  ^  to  whirl;  to  move  on 
wheelK: — tts.  wheffl'ltan-osr, 
one-wheel  vehicle  ;  wAeW- 
wrif^t,  a  wa;ir<in-maker  ;— 
a.  whe'^letf.  on  wheels  : 
tekeel'iny,  rot.nting:  m.  con- 
veyance on  wheels:  Btateof 


pel 


the  roads  (pood  or  btut) ;  a 
turning  on  the  feet,  etc. 

Wheeae,  (  hwez  )  r.  i.  to 
breathe  hard;  n.  wheez'ing 

^lielin,  (hwelm)  r.  t.  bury 
in  water  ;  to  overburden. 

WUelp,  (hwelp)  N.  pop;  cub. 

When,  (hwen)  ad.  during  ; 
while ;  whenever,  wbeitro- 
ev'er,  at  whatever  time. 

Whence,  (hwens)  ati.  from 
what  place,  source,  cause, 
penK>n:  atl.  whcncesoever. 
here,  (hw&r)  o</.  at,  in.  to 
or  from,  what  or  which 
place;— <«/nj«.  where>tl)OHU^ 
near  where  ;-».  h.culity  ; 
abiding  plnce  :  vrherecu^, 
since:  because;  hut;  for 
rcafons  stated  :  wliereaf  ,a.i 
whidi  or  whut :  whereup- 
on; wherehf/',  by  which  or 
what;  where'/tM-e,  for  what 
or  which  reason  ;  whereiii\ 
in  which  thing  or  place; 
trhereti/*,  of  or  coneerniiig 
which;  where' OH,  fi>Ae/'eN;>- 
on',  on  which ;  the'i  ;  at 
once :  where.-'oev'er.  wherev- 
er', at  whntever  place  or 
source  i  whereto',  to  which 
or  what  end  :  irherewkh' 
<al),  with  which  orwliat  :— 
n.  trhere'nexi,  state  of  boiiig 
any  (or  every)  where:  ubiq- 
uity ;  whetA'er,  if,  yes  or 
no  :— profi.  or  eotij.  which 
of  two  alternfltives,  *c. 

Wherry,  (hwer'i;  n.  a  boat 

Whet,  (hwet)  r.  t.  to  ithiu-pcn 
by  attrition  :  to  rub  to  an 
edge:  excite,  ns  ar>petite  or 
papxion  ;—n.  friction  on  a 
whetftouc ;  an  apiieti^or. 

Whew  !  (hti)  er.  «lenoting 
dinguKt.  incredulity.  Ac. 

Whey,  (hwfij  h.  sermn  of' 
milk  divijii'd  from  cn>am. 

Wlnch.(:hwich)^»Y»f.  noting 
anything  previously  said ; 
aRking  a  quektion :  in  lord's 
P.  who  ;  of  which,  whose  ; 
— tui.  whieli'{fo)ever,  any. 

Whiff,  (hwif  ;  a.  a  puff  of 
air;  scent:  v.  t.  puff;  smok* 

Whiffle,  (liwifi)  r.  t.  tophnf- 
flc;  p-  cvaricate:  ».«.  whiff'- 
lev,  trifler  :  vhiff '  Ir-irce,' 
wjtgon-lwr  for  hoires'  truces 

Will*,  n.  an  old  party  n-^me. 

While,  (hwil)  ».  time  :  srace 
of  time:—'-,  t.  to  |. 'ter; 
pns?  aw»iy  vUv:  aff.  during; 
at  the  time  that:  tir/.  whilst. 
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Un  sac  perci  ne  peut  tenir  le 
grain. ^ — A  broken  sack  will 
hold  no  corn. 

Truth  is  always  straightforward. 


Un  sot  trouve  toujours  un  plus 
sot  qui  Tadmire. — A  fool  al- 
ways finds  a  greater  fool  to  ad- 
mire him. 
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Whim,  (hwiin)  n.  Ci-.price  :— 
a.  whim'gical,  f aritastieut ; 
notional;  n.  whini'sicafUp. 

Whimper,  (hwim'pcr)  r.  i.,  n. 
cry  with  •  whinmg  voice  j 
n..  o.  whim'pering,  fretful. 

Whin,(hwin;  n.  furze-bush. 

Whine,  (hwfn)  v.  i.  to  fret ; 
H.  iiusmI  lone  of  complaint; 
n.whin'ing,  base  grumbling 

Whinny.  (Iiwin'i)  m..  v.  t.  to 
make'a  noiise,  as  a  horse. 

Whip,  (hwip)  n.  an  instru- 
ment of  correction,  as  a  lash 
with  a  handle  ;  a  driver ;  a 
switch  ; — V.  t.  to  castigate  ; 
overpower  ;  beat  tc^ethcr, 
as  the  wiiiteand  yolk  of  an 
egg;  sew  slightly;  \ufh  with 
sarcntim  ;  —  >w.  whip' hand, 
advantage ;  lohip'iter,  puu- 
isher ;— *u.  whip' jjer-in.  out 
who  compels  party  discip- 
line or  support  ot  an  un- 
KpuUir  policy  or  candi- 
te  ;  %ohij>per-snap}ier,  in- 
signiticunt  person  ;  whi)tp'- 
iiig,imu\»h}neiA;whip-tutw, 
one  to  slit  logs  in  len^hs. 

Whir,  (hwer)  >i.  sound  of  a 
toporof  wings;— t'.t.  to  fly. 

Whirl,  (hwerl)  v.  t.  to  luin 
round  rapidly  i—v.  i.  move 
swiftly  in  revolving;—", 
gvration  ;  twist  of  a  snail's 
sfiell:  dizziness.confusion; 
o.  whirling,  rotatory  :— w*. 
whirtigiu.  a  child's  play- 
thing :  whirl  ;  whi*-l'j.'0<)l, 
an  eddy :  a  vo-tex  of  wa- 
ter; u>/HVr«'iHcf,  violent  cir- 
cnkrwind  ;  air  whirlpool. 

Whisk,  (hwbk)  n.  a  small 
brush ;  quick  motion  ;— r.  t. 
to  sweep:  to  stir  fast  :to  ninh 

Whisker,  (hwisk'er)  u.  hair 
on  the  checks  :  mustache. 

Whisky,  (hwisk'j)  n.  ."pirit 
distilled  from  grain,  *c. 

Whisper.  (hwi>«'per;  v.  i  or  t. 
to  speak  with  a  low  voice  i 
to  insinuate  :  to  utter  cau- 
tiously 5  to  backbite  ;— n. 
speaking  low  or  timorous- 
ly;—n.,  n.  whis'pering;— M. 
whifTperer,  hlanderer,  etc. 

Whist,  (hwist)  w.  a  game  at 
cards:— fx.  n.  mute:  silent. 

Whistle,  (hwis'l)  v.  i.  utter 
sound  with  the  brenth  :  to 
sound  shrill ;— n.  air  blown 
through  the  lips;  noise  «»f 
winds  :  a  pipe  or  toy  :— >i. 
whisflcr;— a.,».whiatiiug. 


Whit,  (hwit)  H.  point  or  jot. 

W^hite,  (hwit)  a.  gray  with 
age; snowy;  pale;  pure;— v. 
t.  whit'en,  to  bleach  ; — n. 
t(;Aife'ti«s«,pRleneBs;  purity ; 
the  color  of  light,  snow,  al- 
bumen or  part  of  the  eye ; 
—a.  wkit'ish,  rather  white  ; 
— n«.  white-fHiit,  a  herring  ; 
fish-fry  ;  white-carts,  foam 
of  waves  ;  white-heat,  ex- 
treme heat ;  fiery  pattioil ; 
whlte'-leail,  a  carbonate  of 
lead ;  •  paint ;  whiting, 
ground  chalk,  &c.;  white'' 
wash,  lime,  size,  and  water; 
— 1>.  *.  to  make  white;  to 
disguise;  to  gloss  over;— n. 
whtte'wtmhing,  a  veneering 
of  respectability,  etc. 

Whither,  (hwither)  ad.  to 
what  place  or  end  •,—ad. 
whithersoev'er,  wherever. 

Whitlow,  (hwit'16)  n.  •  tu- 
mor, csp.  under  the  nails. 

Whittle,  (hwit'I)»'.  t.  to  pore; 
cut  with  a  kiiile:  v.  a  kni/e 

Whiz,  (hwi/.)  r.  t.  to  make  a 
hissing  sound  ;— ii.  a  whir. 

Who,  (hoo)proM.  rel.  or  m- 
teriog.  whut  or  which  per- 
son •,—jn'ons.  whoev'er,  any 
person  whatever;  whom, 
whomsoev'er,  obj.  case  of 
who  and  whomever,  any  or 
every  one;  whose,  pos.  case 
of  who  :  which ;  of  which. 

Whole.  (h6l)  n.  all ;  entire ; 
total ;  sound  ;  well ;  —  n. 
the  entire  thing;  the  toUl 
amount :  syt-tem  of  things; 
— n.  whole'ncsa.  entirety  ; 
—nd.  ichollp,  completely » 
perfectly:  —  ©,  whole'tude, 
jobbing:  in  quantities;  un- 
reserved ;— n.  sales  in  the 
lump,  not  ret«il :  the  mass. 

Wholesome,  (hOl'snm)  a.  sa- 
lubriousi  :  heiilthy  ;  orth»v 
dox:— <u/.  wholesomely :»i. 
whole' no 'itenffs,    salubrity. 

Whoop,  (hwoop)  n.  a  shout ; 
a  long  hoarse  ctiugh  :—v.  i. 
to  breathe  with  a  grating 
sound;shout;  m.  vhoop'wg- 
congh,  a  convulsive «nugh. 

Whore,  (hOr)  m.  lewd  woman 

Whorl,  (hwo-l)  u.  arrange- 
ment of  leaves  or  flowers, 
*c.,  in  circles  round  a  *teni 

Whortleberry,  (hort'l-ber'ri) 
w.  a  shrub  ;  itH  fruit. 

Why,(hwl)fr'/.  foi-whnt  rea- 
son ;  wherefore  ?  n.  reason. 


Wick.  (  wik  )  «.  threads  or 
string  of  a  candle  or  lamp. 

Wicked,  (wik'ed)  a. sinful; 
immoral ;  vicious  ;  bane- 
ful I  mischievous  ;  —  ad. 
wictedig.hadly ;  eorru  ptly ; 
w.  wicked'ness,  vice;  cnme. 

Wicker,(wik'er)  o.,»i.  willow 

Wicket,  (wik'et)  n.  a  gate,  4tc. 

Wide,  (wid)  a.  broad;  exten- 
sive ;  remote;— or/,  distant- 
h'  :  largely  i—ad.  wide'lu, 
far  ;— II.  wide'nest,  width, 
breadth;  compass  ;— t?.  i.or 
t.  wid'eu, extend;  increase; 
aeiMtratc  more  ; — a.  wuie'- 
tpreurl,  extensive ;  wide' 
awake,  vipilnnt;  n.  low  hat 

Widower,  (wid'6-er)  w.  one 
whoKC  wile  is  dead  :— /em. 
wUfov.  one  who  has  lost 
herhu>band:  v. f.  bereave;. 
a.wid'owe«l:  n.wid'owhood 

Wield,  (weld)  r.  t.  to  exert ; 
swing  :  to  use  with  power; 
— tt.  wielil'ff,  manageable. 

Wife.Cwif )  «.  the  lawful  con- 
sort of  a  man  ;—/*/.  Wivw ; 
— «.  wife  lest,  unmnrriea  ; 
wi/e'lg,  belitlingawife:— r. 
/.  wire,  t6  provide  a  wife. 

Wig,  (wig)  n.  false  bair;  c«»if. 

Wight,(wit)  H.man  (in  ij-ony) 


w^m 


Wigwam,  (wig'wam)  ».  In- 
dian hut:  in  N.  Y.,  Ttmi. 
manv  Hall ;  Democracy. 

Wild,  (wild) «.  not  t.nne  ;  not 
cultivatetls  not  inhnbited  ; 
Niviigc  :  uncrvcrned  ;  vio- 
lent ;  irrtgular  ;  txtrnva- 
gant ;  loose:  f3i»tastic;sJiy; 
strange:  fiMilish;  ad.  tciia- 
ly.  Irrntinnally  ;  heedlessly; 
— US.  iPitd'neitii,  diVtmction  ; 
savogenesH :  wild,  wilttei'' 
nesit,  a  desert :  woo  ;  soli- 
tary tmct  ;  wild'fire,  very 
combui'tiljle  matter ;  wild' 
fowl.  iciTd  gooiv,  untamed 
bird*  of  the  forest ;  wild'' 
gnoM''rlia--e.  n  vain,  foolish 
pursuit:  wihl'inn.  uny thing 
Willi. as  fruit;  to  sow  WltD 
oaf*,  be  rvckle>:<  in  \  outli. 
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Un  clou  pousse  Tautre. — One 
nail  drives  out  another. 

Una  scopa  nuova  spazza  bene. — 
A  new  broom  sweeps  clean. 


Urbem  lateritiam  invenit,  mar- 
moream  rcliquit. — He  found 
the  city  of  brjck,  and  he  left  it 
of  marble. — Suktonius. 
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Wile,  (wfl)  H.  deceit;  trick  :- 
a.  wi'/v.  crafty  i  n.  wi'lineBS 

Wilful,  (wil  fuOa  •tiibboin; 
intentional  ;  tnalieuuiK  :— 
ad.  wu'fully,  dekij^iiedly  ; 
».  wilOY/uhieM,  oMtinacy. 

Will,  (wii)  M.  citoice:  deter- 
mination :  volition :  free  de- 
tire:  pleasure;  command: 
festametit:  r.r.to  determine: 
wish  :  reaolve  ;  command  : 
dispoftcof  urouerty  by  will. 
—  UfMul'Wul,  favor  :  ri};kt 
intention  :  the  ciittom  of 
B  busine^it ;  tll-toiH,  malik- 
nity ;— a.  tt'i/r(W0.disposea: 
prompt ;  ready:— <«/.  wilt- 
tngly.  clieerfuUy  :  sponta- 
Deoufly  :  elKdly  \—n.  witt 
tngneM^  dlKPoaition  :  con 
aent ;  —  M.  n'itl  o'  the  w^.<p. 
Jack  o*  the  lantern  .  i^la 
fatuiu.— Akb  def.verb.  trill 
exprcsfes  future  time  :  in 
the  first  ficrson.  it  indi* 
catcs  a  Axed  piirpoxe.  as,  "1 
tri//eat  i"  in  the  2d  nod-'kl. 
It  foretells,  na  "thou  will 
eat."  It  ia  alto  used  a«  an 
tnten-og..  as  "  will  he  do  it" 

Willow,(wil'd)N.  tree:  shrub: 
—a.  wiltowy,  pliant;  thxn. 

Wilt,  (wilt)  f.  I.  to  wither. 

Wimble,  (wimbi)  n.  auger. 

Win.  (win)  v.  t.  to  sain  :  ob- 
tain ;  attract :— 1>.  i.  gain 
intlucncf  or  fnvor  :  to  pro- 
grehi, ;  ^a\n  in  pursuit : — a. 
wmiiiiuj.  attractive  :  suc- 
cessful:—w.;</.  money.  &c., 
won  at  play  :  n<l.  wiii'miig' 
If/.  pleasiu«rly:— M.  wui'ner. 

Wi«ce.  (wuif)  r  /  t«i  shrink. 

Winch,  (wini-h)  «.  wiiidlnsa. 

Wind,  (wind)  «.  cuin-nt  <if 
air  ;  breath  ;  flatulence  : 
bombaot:— I',  /.or  i.  (wind) 
to  bluw,  OS  a  horn  ;  turn  : 
twibt :  prevuriciite  ;  influ- 
ence :  mislead;  enfold  ;  en- 
circle :  move  round  :— n.  a 
menndering:— n.  winding. 
Between  wiml  nnd  water, 
in  an  undecided  position  : 
rowe  the  wittil.  eet  money  ; 
take  the  wind  out  of  one** 
atiih^  defeat ;  bnng  down 
suddenly,  as  by  an  argu- 

.  Bient  or  disclosure  ;  wnul 
j>t<^.flnd  one's  way  out  of 
•  difficulty,  or  a  crooked 
path:  iriHi/ tip,  cloKC.  ns  a 
business,  &c.:  n>ll  into  a 
bftll :  turn  the  spring  of  a 


time-piece;  n.  wind-hnuiul, 
contiiwd III  port  by  a  sUmiii ; 
wiiift'y,  »\ry;  tcmpei^tuous ; 
empty  :— 1».  wmd'inoss  ;— 
M.  wmd'j'all,  fruits  blown 
off  :  an  unexpected  good  t 
wmdgall,  a  tumor  on  a 
horse^i  fetlock ;  wimfiHg. 
$keet,  a  shroud  t  wttutloMtf 


a  cylinder  to  raise  weiehta 
vnnd    miff, 
a  device  t6 
pump  wa- 
ter, Ac,  by 
the  force 
of  wind 
large  vane 
wind'iiffte 
trachea 
tul>eof  thi 
throat :  wimi'toic,  a  line  of 
hay  raked  up  :  wind'ioard, 
point  from  which  the  wind 
IiIowh:— a..  tvL  to  the  wind. 

Window.  (  wind  6  )  n.  an 
opening  f«»r  the  admission 
of  light  and  air  .  a  frame  : 
sar^lLfi.  win'dowed.  latticed 

Wine,  (win)  h.  ferinrnled 
uiice  of  grapes,  and  f  ruit. 

Yf'ina.  (wine)  n.  hmb  on  the 
side  of  a  bird.  &c.;  side  of 
an  army.  ship,  theater.  &c.; 
any  side-piece  :  flight :— »•. 
t.  to  fly  ;  travel  by  win^s  ; 
wound  a  bird  flyinjr.-On 
t/ie  wtiig.  flying:  travelling; 
— fi.  whigeir.  swift:  swurni- 
ing  with  birds  :  diKflbled. 

Wink,  (wiugk)  r.  i.  to  shut 
and  t>pen  the  eyelids  :  to 
connivp:— n.  a  hint  given 
by  winks  ;  motion  of  the 
eye.—  IVink  at,  tooverlook. 

Winnow.  (win'O)  v.  t.  fan  r 
t(i  separate  chaff  by  wind. 

Winsome,  (win'sum)  a.  gay. 

Winter,  (win'tr)  «.  cold  sea- 
son of  the  year  ;— r.  i.  or  t. 
pn!>s  the  winter  :  feed  m 
winter:— n.  win  tenngi  n$. 
uuu'tfvgreen.  a  trailing  for- 
e>st  plant,  pleasant  to  the 
tiute  ;  wiH'ter  quarter*,  a 
f  tupping-placc  or  reaidenc* 


for  wtnttr:— I-  /.  toiow'ter. 
liH.  to  rroe/.e.  a«  roots:— a. 
wiu'try,  cold  :  brumal. 

Wi|>e.  (wip)  r.  t.  Ut  clean  by 
rubbing-  n.  a  rub:  a  stroke; 
wipe-nut,  efface  .  m.  «'i  per 

Wire.  (wir)H.  a  metal  thresd: 
V.  (.  to  send  a  dc^pat<-ll  by 
cable:  bind  with  wire:  <Ci>%'- 
draw,  to  spin  wire  :  to  ex- 
tend ;  to  make  fine  distinc- 
tions in  at  gunient.  a.  leire'. 
drairn,  subtle  :  technical : 
—a  iwS-jr,  tough  ;  strong  ; 
elastic:  n.  wtre'worm.  grub 
that  lives  for  five  yeais  or 
more  in  the  larva  state. 
and  feeds  on  the  roots  and 
buds  of  plants,  or  of  gram 
growing  on  new  toil,  wire- 
pm/ler,  crafty  politician  ; 
wtre-f'Hlhng.  chic:niery. 

Wisdom.(wi«'dum)M  knowl- 
cdge,&c..nglitly  employed* 
judgment:  discretion. skill 
m  affairs:  a.  wtse.  sapient: 
Judicious :  prudent,  grave: 
learned:  skilled  .  ful  irf«e 
in,  sagaciously.— iT/ie  H'i.«e, 
men  of  great  learning,  di- 
vine or  human .  im  imy{thi») 
wise,  in  a  certain  manner 

Wiseacre.  (wlz'4-ker)n.  lool- 
ish  pretender  to  wisdom. 

Wish,  (with)  r  i  to  detirei 
long  for;  it.  desire :  choice: 
reoucst:/!.  wuJi'er.  a.wirh'- 
M,  eager  ;— ac/.  wt»/i'/ully. 

Wisp.(wisp)n.  roll  of  ha  v.  Ac 

Wistful,  (wist'fol)  a.  attrn- 
tive:  eager;— ocf.  wfVfvlly: 
n.  wutnilnens,  earnestncssi 
—r.  t.  wift,  imagined 

Wit.  (wit>  n.  sense  :  Judg- 
ment:mental  farulties:im- 
agination,  or  quickness  of 
fancy  :  brilliant  saying  :  a 
man  of  genius:— p/.  self- 
possession  I  good  sense.— 
To  tctt,  namely  ;  that  it  to 
aay:  a.  wiflen,  flat:  incon- 
tiderate :— <v/.  wiflestly.— 
tts.  wit'lemntM,  foolishness: 
unVlmg,  a  simpleton  :  irif 
tictsm,  a  funny  remark  « 
low  kind  of  wit;— a  tririv, 
tmart;  droll;  tareartici  aru. 
unt'tily,  amusingly  t  artful- 
ly; wit'tmgty.  by  detign  ?— 
a.  half-witted,  weak  m  in- 
tellect.—/Je  at  one*a  wtti^ 
e/ic/,  be  puzzled  what  next 
to  do  t  rife  by  one's  wtt*,to 
b«  diainclined  to  any  i«g- 
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Ut  sementem  feceris,  ita  metes. 
As  thou  sowest,   so  shalt  thou 

reap. — Cicero. 
Safe  bind,  safe  find. — T.  Tusser. 


Undique  enim  ad  inferos  tantun- 
dem  vise  est. — There  are  count- 
less roads  on  all  sides  to  the 
grave. — Cicero. 
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nlar  employment ;  to  cheat 
nnd  ^h^ine  for  a  living 

Witch,  (wich) ».  M)rcere»«:— 
v.t,  tofaM'inate:— «.  wttch'- 
tn<f:  »w.  tntch'crq/t,  ma};ici 
a  weird  power  ;  wifch'erff, 

.  fascinution  :  enrhaiitinent. 

'Witch-hazel.  (wich-haz'I)  n. 
n  »hrub  from  which  a  me* 
diemal  extract »  made. 

With.  (With)  prep,  among; 
for:  in  trust :  b.v  means  of ; 

.  m  society:  in  partnership  *. 
(tfi.  inth'al,  togfther  with. 

Withdraw.  (with-draW) »'.  i. 
to  take  back:  recall:  retire; 
retreat  ;— w.  utthd ravt'al. 

Withe,  (with)  «.  oi«ier  twig; 
n.  M'iM'v.flcxible  and  tough 

Wither.(with'er)  v.  t.  to  fade; 
}:row  sapless;  drj  up:  pme 
away:  shrink; deciiy:—r./. 
to  wrinkle  by  frost  or  heat; 
«».ic»/A>rc</. dried:  shrunk; 
tnt/ieriH'i,  waiting:  sarcas* 
tic  5  pcornf  "I  in  words. 

Withers,  (with'crz)  n.  union 
of  u  lu>n'c's.  hiuiulders. 

Withheld,  (with-hold)  v.  t. 
to  keep  hack  ;  to  restrain  ; 
ujc.  withhold  ina,  refusal  ; 
u'lthJiold'fr.  a  depriver. 

Withm.  (with-in)  prep,  in 
reach  of  :  m  ;  inside  :  not 
lontfpr  ago  than  i—tu(  in- 
wardly: with'otif,  destitute 
of  :  Hicyond  :  except  :  not 
having :  external :  outdoor. 

Withstand,  (-with-stand)!*./. 
f  prrt.  withstood]  to  resist. 

Witness,  (wit'nes;  «.  a  per- 
son who  sees,  tistifles,  or 
attects;  proof :  -r.  t.  to  see; 
tell  :  affix  one's  name  to: 
attest ;— M.  wit'nessine. 

Witti.l.  (wit'tol>  ».  cut'kold. 

WizHrd.(wiz'rd)«.  conjurer; 
a   enchanting:  churming. 

Wizen.(wi2'n)a.  shri veiled; 
r.  t.  to  wither  ;  <t.  triz'eufil. 

Woe.  Wo,  (wd)  n.  calamity  t 
miiiery;  sorrow  ;fT.  dcnun- 
Cl:U!oil  •  ico.ncry  to  horses 
to  stop  ;  II.  stop;  a  wo'tul; 
O'f  woTnlly;  rt.wo'f nines*: 
n.  iro^-'fe/'f/oM*?.  sad  .dejected 

Wold,(w6ld)  >i.  open  country 

Wolf,  (wnolf)  N.  a  rapacious 
wild  animal :  hunger  ;—;>/. 
wolves;  a.  woo(/"ish,  raven- 
ous :  —  a(f.  wolf isMy  :—u. 
wolf'i>hncss.  Keep  the  inolj 
from  </oor,flght  poverty;— 
UM.  wol/''s-lMnie.  aconite,  a 


poison :  wo(f'»-/oot,  lyco- 
podium  club-moss  ;  trol'r 
rerine,  a  gluttonous  animal 

Woiiiun.  (wootn'n)  »  adult 
female  of  the  human  race; 
— ;>/.  ironi'en;—H.  wom'an- 
hoo(f,  character  and  collec- 
tive qualities  of  the  female 
acx;— a  ipoMraiiMiA.  effemi- 
nate: woni'aMljf.  not  girlish 

Womb.  (  woom  )  m.  where 
anything  i*  produced.  &e. 

Won,  (wun)p«''-  PP-  of  ^in 

Wonder,  (wun'der)  ».  emo- 
tion of  snrprisc :  astonish- 
ment: awe:  a  strange  thing; 
a  prodigy  ;  —  •».  /.  to  feel 
aliased  or  full  of  curios- 
ity ;—  a.  won'der/itl,  won'' 
dfout,  strange  ;  astonish- 
ing: admirable:— a(/.  won' 
derfully,  won  drously  ;- n. 
won  derfulncas,  strange- 
ness :  grandeur ;  woud'et' 
vtent,  Hurprbe  ;  astonish- 
ment: a.  won'derwff  awed; 
curious  ;  n.  won'derer.  rapt 
starer :— «.  won'derstruck, 
amazed;  wou'der-work^mg, 
doing  marvellous  things. 

Wont,(wunt;N. custom;  hab- 
it ;  use  ;— 1<.  t.  be  habitua- 
ted :  a.  used ;  a.  wont'ed.  ac- 
customed ;  familiar;  usual. 

Woo.  (woo)  V.  t.  to  court ;  so- 
licit in  marriage  x—v.  t.  to 
make  love  to  :  to  enjoy  ab- 
sorbingly, as  ait,  poetry,  or 
the  beauties  of  Nature:— 
»«.  woo'er,  suitor  :  woo  ing, 
»\\iU—ad.  tcoo'iugiff.  pleas- 
ingly:  so  n*  to  invite  stay. 

wood,  (wood)  n.  collection 
of  trees  :  a  forest ;  timber  i 
— r.  t.  cover  with  trees:— o, 
tcoo(/></,  shady ,&c.;  wood'' 
en,  ligneous  ;  hard  :  stolid; 
vonoau,  sylvan  ;  shrubby  ; 
icoo</7e«».  bare  of  trees  ;— 
iw.  trood '  bwe,  a  climbing 
honeysuckle :  tottod'chttcK, 
an  animal  that  burrows  in 
fields ;  mwd'cocl.  a  sort  of 
snipe  or  game  bird:  wofut 
cut,  engraving  on  or  from 
hnrtl  wfjods ;  woo'thon.te, 
shed  for  fuel :  irond'hmd, 
a  lorest ;  wood'mmi,  a  tim- 
bei  cutter ;  wood  '-mniiph, 
a  fabled  sylvan  godde&s  : 
wood'peqker,  a  bird  that 
peeks  trees  ;  vjoody  fiber 
or  ttvnie,  the  transpurent, 
slim,  membrnneous  tubes 


lying  m  bundles  in  the  tia- 
sne  of  plantf>,f  orpnng  wood 
and  hemp,  flax,  etc 

Wo(»f.  (woof)  M  threads  that 
cross  the  warp  m  weaving. 

Wool,  (wool)  M.  fleecA  of 
sheep  :  short  thick  linir  ;— 
a.  wotileti,  mude  of  wool  : 
wool'lft.  curly;  like  wool;— 
nn.  (n.)  wool' If athe ring,  idle 
fancies:  inattention;  »roo/'- 
grower.  a  sheeplarmer : 
tFottt*nck.  a  woolen  seat. 

Word,  (wurd)  H.  vocal  articu- 
late sounds  or  syllables  : 
single  part  of  speech  :  lan- 
guage ;  talk  ;  discourse  : 
signal:  token: countersign: 
account :  message  :  prom- 
ise :  declaration  ;  motto  ; 
proverb ;  the  Scriptures  ; 
Chnst  i—v  t.  worded,  ex- 
presaed  in  hingiiage  ;— na. 
word' -book,  a  vf»ra  binary  ; 
word'vig,  style  of  speech  or 
writing  ;— o.  h-orff't/,  ver- 
bose ;— M.  word'iness  :— a. 
word'lem,  silent  ;  »n  vord, 
in  declaration  only,  not  in- 
deed ;  f/oo«/  wortin,  wise  in- 
struction ;  It  good  word, 
commendation  ;  ni  a  word, 
briefly  :  in  fine  ;  compound 
tcord$,  two  or  more  words 
united,  as  wood-ruftwg  ;  to 
eat  one^s  wordn.  to  retract 
words  or  misntatenienta. 

Wore.  (wor);^^^.  of  HV«rr. 

Work,  (w*rk)  v.  t.  or  r.  to  la- 
bor ;  toll :  act :  move;  carry 
on:  manipulate;  exert:  ef- 
fect ;  influence  ;  manage  ; 
solve  :  mould  :  operate  : 
phytic  ;  make  way;  be  agi- 
tated: ferment;  embroider; 
n.  iMt:  toll :  employment  : 
deed  :  action  ;  any  fabric ; 
management :  a  book.  Ire; 
— u/.  walls  :  trenches,  &c  — 
Work  oat,  effect  or  pay  by 
toil }  erase  :  work  up,  use : 
consume:  elaborate:  make; 
gam  :  attain  :  disturb  :— n«. 
work'er,an  industrious  per- 
son :  work-hnufe.  place  for' 
paupers:  work'mg,  motion; 
operation  ;  fermentation : 
work'inan,  laborer  s  artifi- 
cer ;  It.  work'nianhle  skill- 
ful; tis.  work'manshipjman- 
ufacture  by  manual  labor  : 
skill;  »rorA''5//o/;.  factory. 

World,  (werld)  m.  the  earth  ; 
universe  :   society  ;    man- 
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Ut  ameris,  amabilis  est.— To  be 

loved,  be  lovable. — Ovid. 
Variety's  the  spice  of  life. — Cow. 
Naught  venture,  naught  have. 


Utendum  est  aetate;  cito  pede 
labitur  oetas. — We  must  im- 
prove our  time;  time  goes  with 
rapid  foot. — Ovid, 
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kind;  the  public:  secular 
life :  conrae  of  life  ;  all 
earthly  thinM:  planett  ittar. 
—  World  wtfnout  tnd,  eter- 
nally;/or  nW/Ae  world,  ex- 
actly ;  n0.  world' Ixnfitt.  pre- 
dnminant  love  for  temporal 
thinn:  world'hng^  aensttaU 
iftt ;  trreliKiou*  person  ;— a. 
VMrld'ly,  secular;  common; 
human  ;  bent  on  v^xn  ;  m 
the  world,  in  possibility  ; 
Korlitly-minded,  carnal.— 
Old  World,  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa :  New  World,Amer. 

Worm,  (wemi)  n.  animal  or 
rrub  that  crawls  ;  a  rep- 
tile: anything  spiral  ;  the 
thread  of  a  screw ;  the  hu- 
man body ;  conscience  or 
reniorfc;—  v.  i.  or  t.  to  work 
slowly  and  imperceptibly  ; 
to  extract  secrets  (;radunlly 
and  adroitly  ;  adi».  worm- 
eaten,  {Hiawcd:  old:  wortn'- 
like,  tortuous  :  worm'n,  lull 
©f  worms:  en  rU»y:«.M'oriH'- 
IIIJ7.  insidious  entrance ; 
wornt'trood,  b:ltcr  plant. 

Worn,  (wdrn)pj).  of  Wear, 

Worry,  (wur'i)  r.  t.  to  tear; 
harass .  trouble:  persecute; 
—n.  anxiety  ;  rexotion  :  a. 
ifoKriet/.  aintated .  woi-'nt- 
ing,  perplexing;  M.iPor'riVr 

Worse,  (wers)  a.  more  bad, 
or  sick:  unfortunate  '.—ad. 
in  a  way  more  evil  or  ca- 
lamitous: n.  something  Wm 
Kood  (comp.  of  Bad)  ■  loss. 

Worship.  (weKship)  n.  term 
of  honor :  adoration  ;  reli- 
gious service  or  act  of  rev- 
erence ;— »'.  /.  or  I.  adore  ; 
•erve  religiously  :  idolize: 
be  enamoi«d:  pray:  bow  in 
adoration  :— m.  wor'sliiper; 
— «.  wor'nhtpJiiL  respected. 

Worst,  (w*rst)  n.  most  vile, 
wicked,  or  calamitous:— n. 
utmost  degree  of  ill  or  evil; 
V.  t.  to  overthrow  :  defeat. 

Worsted,  (woor'rted)  h.  yam 
spun  from  combed  wool. 

Wort,(w*rt) «.  a  plant,  as  liv- 
erwort ;  new  beer,  Ac. 

Worth,  (  w4rlh  )  n.  merit ; 
value  :  price  :  moral  excel- 
lence:—o.  equal  in  value 
to:  deserving  of:  «.  worth'- 
kn,  disreputable  ;  useless  : 
—ad.  worth'leivly.at  a  loss: 
— H.  worth' le»sne$»,  as  trash. 

Worthy,  <w4r'thl) «.  deserv- 


ing ;  excellent ;  meritori- 
ous: resectable  t  n.  one  of 
eminent  worth  ;—j>l.  wof' 
thies,  dignitaries:  nd.  wor'- 
thdy,  commendably  ;  fl/ly; 
—a.  wor^thwen,  merit. 

Would,  (wood  );>re/.  of  Will, 
signifies  liciih ;  yov  ought ; 
Aai'c  you  such  a  purpose  ? 
a.  wouU-be,  vainly  wishing 

Wound,  (woond)  n.  a  hurt  or 
bruise  :— r.  t.  to  hurt :— a. 
ioou»ir/>rf.grieved:  injured: 
n*.  wound'er,  wound'mg. 

Wove,  (wdv)prc/.  of  Weave. 

Wrack,  (rak) ».  destruction ; 
a  long  grassy  sea-plant. 

Wraith,  (rtth)  n.  a  specter. 

Wrangle,  (rang'gl)  n.  noisy 
quarrel  x—v.  i.  to  dispute 
peevishly:- n.  wrangHing  : 
».  wrangler,  a  squabbler. 

Wrap,  (rap)  v.  t.  to  roll  to- 
cetner :  inciose :  fold :  shel- 
ter: trans|«rtwith  ccstssy: 
ti.  ashawl,&c.:  nx.wrnp'jter. 
envelope :  wrap'puiq,  the 
coviTt  act  of;  a.  enclosing. 

Wroth,  (rath)  n.  rajre  ;  fury  • 
anger:  a.  wrath'jtd.  wroth. 
incensed  :  indignant  i—a. 
wivt/t'lcH*,  dispaskionate : 
ad.wrafh'jfvlh/.  pnsMonate- 
ly:  It   wrath'fidneKt.  anger 

Wreok.  (rek)  r.  t.  to  inflict. 

Wreath,  (reth)  ii.  garland  ;— 
r.  t.  wreathe',  to  twist  :  to 
convolve .  wind  about;— n. 
wtT'dh'ttig.  intertwining  ; 
wreath'!/,  curled  ;  fpiralT 

Wreck,  (rek)  v.  t.  or  i.  to  de- 
stroy :  suffer  total  loss ; — it. 
shipwreck  :  violent  disso- 
lution .  ruin  ;  mental  or 
physical  deterioration  ;dead 
or  useless  remains  ;— n.  pi. 
wreck'rrt,  coast  guards. 

Wren,  ^ren)  n.  a  little  bird. 

Wrench,  (rcnsh)  r.  f.  to  pull 
with  o  twist:  to  sprain  \—n. 
violent  pulling;  a  straining 
of  the  muNCles  or  Joints :  a 
tool  for  turning  bolts.  &c. 

Wrest,  (rest)  n..  f.  t.  to  force 
from  the  hand  ;  to  distort: 
—n.  wrett'mg,  a  snatching. 

Wrestle,  (rcs'l)  v.  t.  to  strug- 
gle with  the  arras  extended; 
strive  niautully:  ut.  wre*V' 
ler,  an  athlete ;  wrett'lmg, 
athletic  exercise;  tripping. 

Wretch.(rech) «.  a  miserable 
or  worthless  person  ;  —  a. 
wretch'ed,  miserable  ;  un- 
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happy  ;  despicable  ;  poor  t 
pitiful  t—ath  wretch'edlyi 
-It.  wretch'edneff.  misery- 
Wriggle,  (rig*!)  e.  I.  sqiiirm  ; 
move  to  andfro:  n.wng'ffler 

Wring,  (ring;  v.  t.  to  twist ; 
squeeze  ;  strain  ;  extort ; 
torture  by  grief  ;—n.irrtMg^- 
er.  a  machine  to  squeeze 
the  water  out  of  clothes  ; 
wnng'mg,  as  of  the  hands: 
(rref.  and  pp.  wrung  J.— 
Wnnmng-wet,  saturated. 

Wrinkle,  (nng'kl)  n.  corru- 
gation or  crease  of  the  skin 
or  face:  sign  of  age  or  care 
on'  the  countenance  :  rum- 
ple in  cloth  :  unevennest : 
crotchet ;  notion :— 1«.  t.  to 
contract  in  ridges ;  furrow: 
—aj%.  wrinkled,  wnnk'ly. 

Wrist. (ri»-t)  n.  a  joint  con- 
necting the  hand  and  arm: 
—It.  tprin^ftonr/.  port  where 
the  sleeve  is  goihcrcd ;  -  ht. 
finstic  arm  or  glove  bond. 

Wnt.(rit)  It.  the  Scripture*;  a 
{udioial  process:  legal  instr. 
nte,  (rit)  r.  t.  form  letters 
and  words  with  a  pen :  com- 
pose :— r.  I.  to  tell  in  hooks; 
to  send  letters:- 1*5.  wn'ter 
author:  cle-k;  writ'i>iq(i»), 
composition  ^  manuscript : 
agreement  filmed:  a.  wnV 
fe«.nototal:  documentary. 

Writhe,  (rtth)  v.  t  or  i.  to 
twist ;  struggle  with  pnin  s 
n.  wnth'inf/,  vernuculfttion 

Wrong,  (rong)  w.  injury  ;  in- 
justice ;  detriment :  error  ; 
— o.  not  right,  fit  or  true  ; 
improper  :—ad.  amiss  x—v. 
t.  to  injure  :  to  ti-eat  or  im- 
pute unjustly;— MS.  un-ong- 
doer,  sinner  :  evil-<loer  ; 
wrong'er,  one  who  injures 
or  defrauds  another  ;— <i 
wrong'/ul,  erroneous .  111 
iquitous  :  adrf.  wrong'ful- 
ly,  wrongly  :— «».  vj-oiig*. 
/vlneBx,  wrong'nem,  error : 
injustice  t— a.  wrong'head- 
eti.  perverse ;  eccentric. 

Wrote,  (rdtlprer.  of  Wnte. 

Wnith,  (roth)  a.  very  angry. 

Wrought  frawt)  a.  worke'd: 
welded,  as  iron,  etc.;  r.  ef- 
fected :  produced  :  actuat- 
ed !  agitated ;  manufac- 
tured ;  in  arch.,  brought  to 
a  fair  surface  :  decorated 
by  hand  labor.—  Wrought 
ui)on,  inflnenced :  -'up  to. 
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Take  not  away  the  life  you  can- 
not give,  For  all  things  have 
an  equal  right  to  live. — Dry. 

The  child  is  father  of  the  man. 


Vetera  extoUimus  rccentium  in* 
curiosi. — We  extol  ancient 
things  regardless  of  our  own 
times. — Tacitus. 
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inil>un<^d  ;  excited  ;  -'irojt, 

ciwt-iron    rendered  toueh 

knd  iuuUeable  on  an  anvil. 

Wxy,  (ci;  a.poutiu2  { dutort- 


XANTIITNE,  (zan'thin)  n. 
jelluw  dyeinf  madder;— a. 
xa/t'tkte,  denoting  an  acid 
calculus  in  the  uladder ; 
xoH'thou*^  denoting  the  fair 
races  of  mankind,  having 
bniwn,  velioar  or  red  hair ; 
n.  xinitHopk'ifUiH&,  the  yeU 
low  culorior  matter  con* 
tained  in  autumn  leaven. 

Xpbec,  (zd'bek)  n.  a  small 
thre«-m4sted  Med.  vcMel. 


YACnT,  (yoOfi.  H^hl,  awift 
vrssei  used  for  pleasure- 
trips,  raciii^,fcc.;  n.  yttchC- 
cr ;— «.  }H3<iiit'inan  by  »;iiliiig 
on  pleasure  excursions  ;— 
a.  dcnatiug  such  a  party. 

Ycm,  (jam)  n.  a  flenh j  et.ca- 
leiit  uvpical  tuber  or  root. 

Yankee,  (yang'kg)  h.  a  na- 
tive born  New-Englander; 
Y ankee-^oodhy  Am.  tunc. 

Yurd,  O'f^rd)  ».  a  measure  of 
three  feet  (  a  rcid  ;  enclos- 
ure: apar  supporting  sails ; 
—n.  yard'arm^  extremity. 

Yarn,  (yam)  ft.  sniin  wool, 
flax,  or  cotton  :  iuiis  story. 

Yarrow,  (yar'o)«.  the  mi! foil 

Yawl,  (yawl)  w.  i-hjp'a  boat  \ 
—p.  I.  to  howl ;  to  Kcream. 

Yawn,  (yawu)  v.L  to  gape : 
oi)en  wide,  as  the  mouth; 
— w.  a  drowsy  gnpinz  ;— a. 
yairrrinf;,  oscitant;  sleepy; 
OTicniug;—n.  chasm;  hiatus 

Yclept,  (e-clept)  a.  called. 

Ve,  proH.  plural  of  thon,  jinu 

Yea,  iyk).ad.  yes  j  certainly. 

Veanling,  (v4n*line)«.!amD. 

Year»(y^r)  12  monthu  ;  SikiX 
days  ;—;//.  age,  or  old  nee  ; 
a.,  arf.  ttear'ly,  annnaily  ; 
n.  ytctrVing,  year-old  beast. 

Yearn,  (ycm)  v.  i.  to  feel  an 
earnest  desire ;  to  long;— -n. 
vearn'tn(7.  a  strong  desire  ; 
tenderness ;— a.  lonpin-r;— 
€uL  ytarH'vi(/ly,  pityiiigly. 


ed;  oblique  i—n.  wrj^'ness; 

n.wry-mecktthe  neck  drawn 

toon*  side: a.  -ed, crooked 

Wulfeuite,  (woorfea-lt>  n. 


Xenodoehy,  (zen'ft-do-ki)  n. 
reception  of  itrangcr^  etc. 

Xerophagy,  (  zd-rot'o-ji  )  n, 
eating  only  dry  alimenta. 

Xerophthalmia,  (z^rof-thal'- 
mi-a)  M.  med.  dryness  of  eye 
from  lack  of  tears  ;  xe'ro- 
fUrma,  a  dry  state  of  the 
»kin,fBalled  iiKh-skin  disease 

Xiphoid,  (  zif'oyd  )  a.  in 
ttiiof.  sword-shaped,  aa  the 
cartilage  of  the  aternum. 


Teast,  (y^st)  n.  a  powder  \ 
ferment  made  from  hops, 
or  leea  of  a  clear  solution  of 
m>ilt,  whicli  roiaes  dough 
for  bread ;— a.  ye»tn,  tfeasly, 
f  rotiiy  ;  foamv;— h.  i/fcmt- 
plant,  a  funiius  composed 
of  simple  crlln,  which  will 

Soon  Dudding  for  nn  in- 
cfinite  time  U  placed  in  a 
warm  solution  of  sacchar- 
ine and  albuminous  matter 
Yell,  (yel)  n.  a  hideoua  out- 
cry :— I'.  I.  to  scream,  aa  a 
panther  j  Ui  shriek  ;— o.  I. 
to  call  or  utter  at  the  top  of 
the  voice ;— n.   yeWing^  a 
frightlul  howling;  a.  noisT 
Yellow,  (yel'O)  n.  a  gold  col- 
or;— ns.  iffU  owHeKf,  bright- 
ness of  color  ;   bile  i  jeal- 
ousy ?  yellow-fevtr.  a  roa- 
licrnant  southern  diseaKe ; 
yeU'ouyroot,  a  tonic ;   the 
plant  Ilydrastes  Canaden- 
sis ;  tfeltowit,  jaundice ;— o. 
jieWowish,  tdwny ;  golden. 
Yelp,  O'clp)  V.  i.  to  bark  as  a 
d'!g  ;  n.  a  nowl ;  m. yrlp'ing. 
Yeoman,(v6'man)  n.  farmer; 
— M.  yrovtaur}/,  the  people. 
Yerk,  (yerk)  n..  r.  t.  to  jerk- 
Yes,  (yes)  fifl.  yea  :   a  word 
thatafllnns  or  Hsnents;  aye 
Y  eKtcrdny.(yc8'ter-dA)  »>.  dny 
laKt  pnht :— Ji.  ycK'ternight. 
the  ni^rhtlast  puat;  a.yes'ter 
Yet,  (yrt)  mn.  or  nd.  nevrr- 


the  molybdate  of  lead,  of  a 
waxy,  crystalline  color. 
Wyvern,  (wi'vern)  n.  fabu- 
loua  flyifltf  aerpent  (A«r.). 


Xylite,  Czllit)  N.  asbeatot  of 
awoollv-like  texture. 

Xylography,  (xl-log'ra-fl)  h. 
engraving  on  wood— from 
xy'lo,  a  prefix  denoting  re- 
lation to  wood;  a.  aey'locar'- 
DHMt  beariog  fruit  winch 
Decorocs  hara  and  woody ; 
xy/o;>A'aooKs, eating  wood: 
».  xyloph'tUuu ,  a  tribe  of 
beetles,  and  certain  larrs 
that  lire  on  decayed  wood. 


theless  t  hitherto :  besides. 

Ycw,(u)  n.  an  evergreen  tree. 

Yield,  (ySld)  r.  t.  or  t.  to  pro- 
duce; afford;  resign;  sub- 
mit ;  concede ;  give  place ; 
—n.  product  of  fiell.  dairy, 
■&c.»  sum;  — a.  yield'ing, 
compliant;— n.  Bubmispion; 
etd.yieUtingly.-'To  yield  up 
the  ghost,  to  expire;  to  die. 

Yoke,  (y6k)  n.  bows  for  the 
necks  of  oxen  :  shoulders 
of  a  shirt ;  bondage  ;  link; 
a  couple  ;— r.  t.  to  connect 
for  work ;  unite  :  en»l  ivc  ; 
ft.  yitkt'f'dlow,  companion. 

Yolk, (yelk,  yOk)  w.  yellow 
part  of  an  egg:  oil  of  wool. 

Yon,  yonder,  (yon'der)  ac/., 
ft.  nt  a  distance  t  in  view. 

Yoni.  (y«'nl)  n.  the  Hindoo 
name  (sign  of  an  oval)  for 
tha  female  power  in  nature 

Yore,  (yar)  ad.  of  old  thne. 

Yon.(0'i  pron.  second  pcrsot; 
flingular  or  plural ;  thou  ; 
ye  ;  anyone:  yoar  or  ynurt, 
belonging  to  the  person  ad- 
dressed or  one  spoken  of: 
VOitrfelf\  you  only, for  em- 
phai>is :—;./.  yoursvlreit'. 

Young,  (yang)^.  not  old  :  in 
early  life  ;  in  first  growth  ; 
liiexperiencpd;  H.  offspring 
not  long  bom :  ar/jit.ftoMng'- 
tr,  of  lens  nge:  vovn'/est.  of 
least  age;  yoHU(fi*h^  youth- 
ful ;  — »M.  yotiHffling,  any 
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Vulgus  amicitias  utilitate  probat. 
The  vulgar  herd  estimate  friend- 
ship by  its  advantages. — Ovid. 
I  am  nothing  if  not  critical. — S. 


Vitanda  est  improba  syren-dc- 
sidia. — That  destructive  syren, 
sloth,  is  ever  to  be  avoided.-H, 

Gratitude  is  expensive. — Gibbon. 
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*  creature  in  the  flrat  part  of 
life;  ymmffnter^  young  lad. 

Youth,  (yoothj  n.  early  life, 
before   uuuuuxxl—aaiuUj 


ZAFFER,  (lATfer)  n.  nltrs- 
marine  ;  impure  oxide  of 
cobalt,  melted  with  liiica 
and  potash,  forming  pou^ 
tler-bhte:  arienic  roanted 
i^ith  nickel  or  cobalt,  fte. 

Zombo,  Sambo,  (■aro'bo)  n. 
offtpring  of  a  negro  and  a 
mulatto  or  an  Indian. 

Zamia,  (i&'mi-a)n.  a  genua 
of  plants  reeembling  fema 
and  palmit,  bearing  coBe> 
like  neade  of  flosrera. 

Znn/,  (zi'ni)  n.  a  buffoon. 

ZeaU  (zih  n.  paMionate  ar« 
dnrt  entnuainun;— <i.  teat' 
owji,  wamily  cngnred  s  eiim* 
est  I  ad.  zeatoHf^f,  ardent- 
ly  J  n».  geal'ouMHe**,  ardor  j 
teatot,  fanatic  i  ultraiat. 

Zebra,  (s4'bra>  ».  nniuial  of 
the  horse 
kind.betiu- 
tif  ully 
•triped. 
Zcbii(zd'bil) 
f>.  the  In- 
.-.    diun    bull, 
*   orcowwith 
a  hump  on  the  shoulders. 

Ze'1,(zc(i)ii.  namenf  letter  Z 

Zcio,  (ze'in)  n.  maize  gluten 

Zenan.t,  (r.u-na'na)  n.  apart- 
ments in  Eastern  houses 
set  apart  for  tlio  women. 

Zend-Avesta,  (  zcnd'a-ves-ta) 
H.  sacred  or  holy  book  of 
the  ancient  Persians. 

Zenith,  (ze'nith)i».the  point 
overhend  i  climax  ;  seme. 

Zephyr,  (zofery  n.  n  pentle 
west  wind  ;  a  mild  breeze. 

Zero,  (ze'rd)  n.  cipher;  noth* 
jriff  ;  jvtint  in'  a  thermonv 
eter  (0)  denoting  hard  f  rast 

Zest,  (sett)  N.  relish  { taslc* 


Ahflca,rab'a-Va)  n.Mnn.hemp 
Abiogencftiii.  (an'i-^>jen'e-«is) 
n.  iipontaneous  freneration 
of  life,  without  living  forms 
Afferent,  (arfcr-ent)  a.  in 
amit.  conveying  from  the 
i.'jrfsfe  to  the  ccr.ti/T;— n.  9 


reckoned  from  14  to  21^8  ;  | 
a  young  person  or  genera- 
tion : — a.  yotUh'/kL  fresh  1 
«ctiY«t  juvenile iOO'Jouth'*  I 


Zlgsag,  fclg'sag)  <k  haTing 
frequent  short  turns  ;— «. 
line.with  sharp  angles;  v.  t. 
make  curves  1  v.  1.  to  wind. 

Zinc  (xingk)  n.  a  metal  of 
a  brilliant  blue-white  color 

Zingari,  (zing'ftr^)  n.  ripsiea 

Zf'OH,  n.  the  Church  of  God. 

Zircon,  (zir'kon)  n.  spark- 
lin|  colorless  gem,  often 
sola  as  diamonds— if  red 
they  are  called  hyacinths. 

Zodiac,  (z6'di-ak)  n.  a  name 
civen  to  that  part  ot  the 
heavens  within  which  the 
apparent  path  of  the  sun 
is  confined,  having  twelve 
equal  divisions,  each  with 
an  animal  as  Its  sign,  called 
the  Bear,  Bull,  Twins.  Ac; 
—n.  zottt'acnt,  nn  the  tri- 
angular track  of  Ugfit  lying 
nearly  tn  the ecliptcc.  teen 
only  after  twilipht,  or  be- 
fore the  dawn  of  day. 

Zone,  (z<Jn)  n.  a  girdle ;  cir- 
cumference ;  one  of  fire 
great  spaces  into  which  the 
earth  is  divided  to  denote 
difTcrenccs  of  Intitndc  and 
temp.:  n.  zonftt,  encircled. 

Zooprranhr,  (  z6-oj;'ni.fl  )  h. 
description  of  the  habits 
and  formx  of  animal}!.  Ac. 

Zooid,  (rd'oyd)  n.  orijanic 
bodies  which  resemble,  but 
are  not,  animala,  as  tperm. 

Zoolite.  (z&^l'it)  n.  a  petH- 
fled  or  foKuil  animal. 

Zor»lngy.(rft-ol'o-ji)n.  science 
of  animal*;  nnfurol  history 
of  quadrupeds  ;  n.  7XnActfi  - 
ical ;— lu.  zntttoyM.  a  irnt- 
iiRilist :  zftot'omint,  a  di*i- 
ree.tor  of  animaU;aooromv, 
comparatiTe    anatomy  of 

ADDITIONS  IN  A. 

river  flowing  into  the  sea. 

Aganiie.Ca-gam'ik)  a.  applied 
to  nil  forms  of  reproduc- 
tion, without  sexnal  aid. 

Agnostic.  (sR-nos'tik)  a.  ap- 

EMed  to  the  doctrine  Ihnt 
to«l  cannot  he  known. ana 


fully  ;— n.  youth  fulness. 
Yttna,  (ifri-a;  n.  a  primitire 

fine  white  earth  ;n  ifftrium 
Tula,  (01)  M.  Christmaa  feast 


animals  1  toofatrp,  animal 
worship;  woou'omy^  laws  of 
organic  animal  life ;  tooith- 
agon,  fleKh-eating  animals; 
~-<t.  xooph'a^^ous,  pert  to. 

Z<K>phy  te,  ( zO'o-f  it)  n.  orgaii- 
ic  plant-like  substance,  as 
s|K>nges,  corals,  Ac 

Zoospores,  (  zd'o-epOrz  )  n. 
the  reproductive  bodies  of 
certain  alge  or  sea-weeds, 
which  escape  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  plant,  and  by 
a  sort  of  voluntary  motion, 
disperse  into  the  surround- 
ing liquid  t— n.  zoa'tera^  a 
genusof  water  or  sea  plants 

Zouave,  (zwav)  n.  a  Ircnch 
soldier;  a  lad  v's  jacket.  ••'. 

Zounds  I  ex.  of  displeasure. 

Zytromatic.  (zic-o-mafik)  o. 
pert,  to  the  check  lione  ;— 
n.«//9o'iNaJunction  formed 
by  a  process  f  mm  the  tem- 
poral to  the  malar  hone. 

Zvmosis.  (zl-inoVis)  n.  roor- 
llid  action,  as  of  the  blood, 
caused  by  poison  or  con- 
tagion, siinflar  to  the  fer- 
mcnt'ition  of  liquids. — de- 
noted in  the  term  ztfuMl- 
ogff.^an  cholera,  typhus, 
Ac,  in  which  a  virui  fer- 
ments or  works  through 
the  body;  n.  z>nnoftc.  pert. 
to  all  epidemic,  endemic, 
and  contagious  diseases. 

A 

A,  and,  sign  used  in  phrases 
tfc,  "and  so  forth,*'  often 

f>ronouiYCed  el  cart 'Ml 
etc.)  i.e.  "nwd  rll  other, 
QTHmitar  things;"  tf  Cb.. 
a  con  tr  Jor  *'and  eompany  * ' 


<fo«iinofVnow  all  thingl.li. 

Anaesthesia,  (an•^s-th^zh'ia) 
ri.  loHS  of  sensation  by  in- 
halation of  ethereal  vaftor. 

Aniline,  (an'i-lin)  w.  mnnve 
or  m.igenta  dyes  nhtnined 
Ironi  indiifo,  bentole,  Ac. 
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Viam  qui  nescit  qui  deveniat  ad 
mare  Eum  oportet  amnem 
quterere  comitem  sibi. — He 
who  does  not  know  his  way  to 


the  sea  should  take  a  river  for . 
his  g^ide. — Plautus. 
Hell  is  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions.— Samuel  Johnson.  * 
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A  bu,  (abajF.  Down  with. 
Abandon,  F.  n.  Carelessness 

of  eelf,  or  of  appearances. 
Ab  extra,  L.  From  without. 
Ah   initio,   Ab  online,  L. 

Ftom  the  beKinninji^. 
Ab  intra,  L.    From  within. 
Ab  ovo,  L.    Frrtm  the  egg ; 

from  the  beginning. 
Absente  reo,  L.    The  person 

accused  being  absent. 
A  compte,  (a-kongt)  F.  On 

account;  in  part  payment 
Ad  uperturam,  L.    At  opeu- 

inp  ;  as  the  book  oiiens. 
Ad  eaptandum    vulgus.   L. 

T«)  catch  the  rabble. 
Adeimdem  (gmdum),  L.  To 

the  same  degree,      (treme. 
Ad  extremum,  L.  To  the  cx- 
Ad  rtnein,  L.    To  the  end. 
AU  Grtccat.  Calendns,  L-    At 

the  Greek  Calends;  never, 

as  Greece  had  no  Culvnds. 
Ad  iiifinitiini,  L.  Toiiifinity. 
Ad  interim,  L.    In  the  mean. 

whde  ;  during  tin  interval. 
Adi^cretilln.  FT    At  discre- 
tion ;  wjtl  out  restriction. 
Ad  Libitum.  1^.  At  pleasure. 
Ad  literam.  L.  To  the  letter; 

letter  for  letter. 
Ad  mod  urn,  L.     After  the 

manner  of. 
Ad  nauxeam.  L.  Todisgnst. 
Ad  referendum,  L.    To  be 

further  considered. 
Ad  rem,  L.  To  the  purpose. 
Ad  unum  onmcs,  L.    All  to 

one  i  all  to  a  man. 
Ad  vitnm  autculpam,  L.  For 

life  orforfault ;  indicating 

that  the  holder  of  an  ap- 

ptnntmcnt    can    only    be 

dii'inissed  for  misconduct. 
i[C<{Un.  animo,  L.    With  an 

equable  mind.  [nge. 

^tatis  sutJ.  L.  Of  his  or  her 
Affaire  d  amnu',  (af-liir-da* 

m6Ar)  F.     A  love  affair. 
AfT'iire  d'honneur,    (af-fdr- 

d«»u-iir)  F.  Aff;^ir  of  honor. 
Affaire  du  cocur,  (af-fir-du> 


k66r)  F.  An  affair  of  the 
heart.  [reason. 

A  fortiori,  L.  With  stronger 

A  la  campagne,  F.  In  the 
country  or  open  fields. 

A  la  Francaise,  (a-la-frang- 
s&z)  F.  after  the  Fr.  mode. 

A  rAnglaise.  (a-Iang-glAz) 
F.  After  the  English  mode 

Alamode,(8-la-mdd)F.  Ac- 
cording to  the  custom  :  in 
fashion.  [the  flame. 

Alere  flammaro,  L.    To  feed 

Al  fresco.  It.  In  the  open 
air ;  cool.  lyo"- 

Allei  vous  en,  F.  Away  with 

Allons,  (al-long)  F.  Let  us 
go ;  come  on. 

Alma  mater,  L.  Fostering 
mother :  applied  to  a  Col. 
leceor  University  by  those 
wl»o  have  studied  in  It. 

Alter  ego,  L.    Another  self. 

Alter  idem,  L.  Another  pre< 
cisely  Kimilar. 

Alias.  L.  Otherwise  t  aU&i. 
cUewhere ;  absence. 

Alumni.  L.  Graduates  of  a 
college;  alwn'nug,  a  pupil 
of  a  t'chool  or  university. 

Amende  honorable,  (a- 
mdngd-on-or-ab-1)  F.  Satis- 
f  acttiiy  a  p«  dogy ;  reparation 

A  meusa  et  titoro,  I^  From 
hoard  and  l>ed.     fcountry. 

Amor  patriae,  L.    I^<n'e    of 

Amortisaement,  (a-mort'is- 
mun^r')  Eng.  amoriimition, 
creation  of  a  sinking  fund 
to  pay  off  a  public  debt. 

Amour  propre.  (a-m66r-pr6. 
pr)  F.    Self-love  ;  vanity. 

Ancien  regime,  (6ng-sc-ang- 
re-xht'in)  F.  Ancient  or- 
der ot  thin^s. 

Angiice,  L.    Tn  English. 

Anno  oitntis  sufe,  L.  In  the 
year  <»f  hw  or  her  ajre. 

Aiino  Chriiti,  L.  In  the  year 
of  Chri)«t.        [of  our  Lord. 

Anno  Domini,!,.  In  theyeur 

Anno  mundi.  L.  In  the  year 
of  the  wo:  hi. 


Annua  mirabillB,L.  Thewon- 
derf  ul  year.  fnoon. 

Ante  meridiem,  L.    Before 

A  oil  trance.  F.  To  the  ut- 
most t  to  tlie  death. 

Apcrcu,  F.    Surrey  :  sketch 

Aplomb,  <a-plong)  F.  In  a 
perpendieuhirUne ;  firmly. 

A  posteriori,  L.  From  the 
effect  to  the  cause. 

A  priori,  L.  From  the  cause 
to  the  consequent  cflect. 

A  nropoN,  (a-pr6-i>o)  F.  To 
the  point ;  seflkonald.v. 

Aqua  vitB.  L.  Water  ot  life ; 
brandy  j  alcohcd. 

ArgumcntuiVi  et  honrinem. 
L.  An  lilrsument  to  the 
man,  that  derives  its  force 
from  the  principles,  situa- 
tion, or  conduct  of  tJie  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  addressed 

Argumeiitum  ad  i^'norantio, 
L.  An  arguiiu^nt  founded 
on  an  opponeiit'f=  ignorance 
ol  i»cU  ;  —  bttcn/iHian.  the 
argument  of  the  cudgel; 
an  appeal  to  force. 

Arnere  penxee.  (ar-re-ir- 
pcng-8C)F.  After-thoughti 
mentnl  reservation. 

Ars  est  celare  artem.  L.  True 
art  is  to  conceal  art. 

Arslonga.  vitabrevis,  L.  Art 
is  long ;  life  is  short. 

Audi  alteram  partem,  L. 
Hear  the  other  side. 

Au  fait.  (6-fa)  F.  Well  in- 
stmcted ;  expert. 

Au  fond.  F.    At  the  bottom. 

Au  pis  alier.  (d-pez.al-li)  F. 
At  the  worst. 

Aura  impularis,  L.  The  gale 
of  popnlnr  fnvor. 

Aurea  mediocritas,  L.  The 
golden  mean.        [the  rest. 

Au  reste,  (6-rest)  F.    As  for 

Au  revoir.  (f»-rev-war)  Fi 
Adieu  tdl  we  meet  a|;ain. 

Aut  amat  aut  odrt  niuhcr,  L. 
A  woman  loves  or  hates. 

Aut  CiBsnr  aut  nullus,  L. 
Either  Cfe8.ir  or  nobody. 
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BESSEMER  Steel,  (named  after 

its  inveator),  is  made  directly 

.  from  cast  iron  by  exposing  the 

molten  mass  to  a  current  of 


air  in  a  reverbcratory  furnace, 
or  in  egg-shaped  iron  vessels 
lined  with  fire-clay. 
There  is  no  place  like  home. 


Foreign  WoRDg  And  Phrases. 


Avto  da  f«.  Port.  An  met  of 
faith,  applied  to  the  burn- 
ing of  Jews  and  heretics. 

Au  tVoisieinc,  F.  On  3d  floor. 

Aut  vincepe  a«U  mon,  L. 
Either  to  conqueror  die. 

Aux  armet.  F.Toarma. 

Avant  coiireur,  fa-vdng-kd^ 
rur)  F.  A  forerunner :  the 
Uftual  form  is  aiHuU  romier. 

Avant  propoff,  (a-vdng-prfl- 
p*)  T.  rreliminarv  mat- 
ter or  remark  ;  preface. 

Avec  pennisfiion,  (*-vek-pfir- 
mis-s^on;;)  F.  By  consent 

Averbis  ad  verbcra,  L.  From 
words  to  btowt. 

A  vinculo  matrimonii,  L. 
From  the  tie  of  marriage. 

A  volonte.  (a.v*-4«ng-t*)  F. 
At  pleasure  or  will. 

A  votre  sante,  (a-v4-tr-s6nf- 
ta)F.    Toyourheaitk. 

Bas  bleu ,  (bo-bl  u )  F.  A  Moe 
stocking:  n  literary  woman. 

Beau  ideal,  (bd-Kd£-al)  F. 
Am  imtiginan'  standard  of 
absolute  iwriection. 

Beau  monde,  (b6-n)4ngd)  F. 
The  fashionable  world. 

Beaux  esprit*,  (b4z-es-prC> 
L.  Gay  spirits;  men  of  wit. 

Beaux  yenx,  F.  Handaonw 
eves :  attractive  looks. 

Bel  esprit,  (bel-e--prc)  F.  A 
brilliant  mind ;  a  person  of 
wit  or  genius. 

Bella!  horridahetla!  L.  WaraJ 
horrid  wars  1 

BentnovatA.lt.  Welt  foaad; 
a  happv  invention. 

Beter.oife,  (bet-nwir)F.  A 
black  tiernt ;  a  busbear. 

Bienseance.  (be-ang-s$-«nga) 
F.    Civility :  decorum. 

Billet  doux,  (hiMiv^d)  tc  F. 
A  short  love  letter. 

Bis  datqui  cito  dat.  He  givea 
twice  who  gives  quickly. 

Blase.  (bla-za>  F.  Surfeited; 
rendered  incapable  by  ex- 
cess of  further  enjoyment. 

Bon  ami,  F.    <Jood  f  nend. 

Bo»i  lion.  K.    A  sweetmeat. 

Bon  gre  mal  gre,  (bnng-gri- 
nial-gra)  F.  Willipgor  un- 
willing. [sMnplicity. 

Bonhomie,  F.  Good  nature  : 

Bon  jour,  <bdng-zh66r)  F. 
Good  day  ;  good  morning. 

Bonne,  (bon^  r.  A  nunc  or 
governess.         [handsome. 

Bonne  et  belle,  F.  Good  and 


Bonne  foi,F.    Good  faith. 
Bon    soir.   (  bdng-fiw4r )  F. 

Good  evening. 
Bon  ton.   (bong-ton g)    F.  it. 

The  height  of  fashion. 
Brevi  manu.  L.  Short  hand  ; 

without  dela^';  suRimarily. 
Brutura  falme'n,  L.  A  l^amt- 

Icss  tliundcrbolt ;  bravado. 

Cacoethes  loqnendi,  L.  A 
rage  for  spe«king. 

Cacoethes  scribendi,  L.  An 
itch  for  scribbling. 

Catera  desnnt,  L.  The  re- 
mainder is  wanting. 

Caestera  |»ribus,  Ij,  Other 
things  being  equal. 

Cafe,  F.    A  coffee-liouee. 

Canaille,  (ka-nal)  F.  Rat>b1e. 

Candida  pax,  L.  ■  White- 
robed  peaoe.  (head  to  foot. 

Cap-a-pie,   (  pe  >  F.     From 

Caput,  L.    Head;  diapter. 

Caput  mortituin,  L.  iJead 
body  ;  worthless  remains. 

Carpe  diem,  L.  Enjoy  the 
day  ;  seize  the  opportunity 

Carte  de  visite,  (kart-dc-ve- 
zet)  F.  A  visiting  card  ;  a 
amali  photographic  like- 
ness on  a  visiting  card. 

Casus  belli,  h.  A  cause  of, 
or  that  which  ju5tifies  war. 

Catak>g«ie  raisonne.  (kat-a- 
log-ra-zon-nft)F.  Catalogue 
of  books  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  subjects. 

Oedant  nmia  togae,  L.  Let 
arms  yield  to  the  gown- 
that  i4,  let  nnilitary  author- 
ity yield  to  the  civil  power. 

Ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas 
Qui  coute,  F.  It  is  onlv  the 
first  step  which  is  difl^ult. 

Cest  a  dire,  (Mrta-d£r)  F. 
That  is  to  say. 

Cliacun  a  son  pout  (^ha-kun- 
arsong  g66>  F.  Every  one 
to  hiH  taste. 

Chateaux  en  Espagne.  /sho- 
t6-7.ang-es-pan)  F.  Castles 
in  Spain  ;  cftstlettinthcair. 

Chef,  F.  The  head  :  the  lead- 
ing person  or  part,  aaachief 
or  professed  cook.         (jor. 

Chef  de  batallion,  F.   A  mn- 

Chef  de  cuisine,  F.  Head 
c«x)k.  (A  masterpiece. 

Chef  d'<BnTre,(8h4-dAiVvr)F. 

Chereaniie,f8hir-a-nid)K.  A 
dear  friend ;  a  niiotress. 

Chevalier  d'industrie,  (shi- 
val-yi-deng-dua-tr«}  F.    A 


knight  of  industry,  who 
iives  by  persevering  fraud. 

Chiaro-oscuro,sec  Dictionary 

Cicerone,  (sis'e-ro'ne,  or  chi  - 
ehe-r>6'nc)  m.  one  «'ho  ex- 
plains curiosities  and  an- 
ti;q  111  ties  t  m  guide. 

Cicisbeo,  It  A  male  attend- 
ant on  a  married  lady. 

Ci-devant,  (ae-de-vong)  F. 
Formerly;  heretofore; late. 

CoKito  ergo  sum.  L.  Ithuik, 
therefore  I  exist. 

Colubreni  in  sinu  fovere,  L. 
To  cherish  a  serpent  (a  be- 
trayer) in  one's  uosom. 

Comme  il  faut.  (koin-€l.fd)  F. 
As  it  should  be. 

Corapugnon  de  voyage. 
( kong  •  pin  - yong •  de-voy- 
aih)  F.  A  traveUing  com- 
panion, finmd. 

Com  poB  mentis,  L.  Ofsound 

Compte  rendu,  F.  Account 
rendered ;  report.       [-ess. 

Conite.F.  Count.    Cointesse. 

Con  nniore.  It.  With  love  or 
great  plcnsurc;  earnestly. 

Con  coinmodo.  It.  At  a  con- 
venient rate. 

Conditio  sine  qua  nop,  L.  A 
necessary  co4idititin. 

Confrere,  (kong-frir)  F.  A 
brother  of  the  same  mon- 
astery :  an  associate. 

Conge  d'ellre,  (kong-Khft-d&- 
l*r)  L.    I.«cave  to  elect. 

Conquiei»cat  in  poce,  L.  May 
he  retit  in  iience. 

Conseil  de  famille,  F.  A  fam- 
ily consultation. 

Conaeille.  d'etat,  F.  A  coun- 
cil of  state  :  firivy  council. 

Constantiaet  virtute,  1^.  By 
constancy  and  virtue. 

Consuetudo  J)po  lege  serva- 
tur.  L.  Custom  in  olworved 
as,  or  hn«  the  force  of  law. 

Contra  honoe  mores,  J  a. 
Against  good  manners. 

Cunim  nnlris,  L.    Before  lis. 

Coram  non  judice.Ifc  Bt?foi-e 
one  not  the  proper  iu<li:c. 

Corps  de  gnrdc.(kor-ae-gard) 
F.  The  company  of  men 
who  wateh  in  a  guard-room; 
the  gHnrd-rmtm  itiielf. 

Corps'  diplomatiuue,  (  kor- 
dip-l6-ma-tck)  F.  A  diiv 
lomatic  bod  v.  [bod  v. 

Corpus  Chri»ti,  L.    Christ's 

Cornii  8  d  c  I  i«ti ,  L.  The  body, 
suostaiice,  or  foundation 
of  the  offence. 
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Chryselephantine,    a,     (Gr. 

chrusost  gold;  elephds^  ivory). 

Made  of  gold  and  ivory. 
Chatelainb,  ».    (F.)  A  chain  at 


a  lady's  waist-belt,  from  which 
may  be  suspended  keys,  scis- 
sors, a  watch,  and  other  useful 
or  ornamental  article^. 


Foreign  Words  and  Phrases. 
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Corrigenda,  (  kor>ri-jeii'da}  n. 
p/.  Things  to  be  corrected. 

Couleur  de  rose,  (k66-lur-de* 
rbt)  F.  Rose-color ;  an  as- 
pect of  beaut;  and  attract- 
iveness ;  acn>eable  view. 

Coup-d'essai,  (kdd-des-si-}  F. 
First  essay,  or  attempt  <— 
cTetaf/di-ta) decisive  blow? 
in  pohttCA,  a  stroke  of  pol- 
icy ;— rfe  jrrnee,  (gras)  fln- 
lEhiog  or  death  stroke;— c/e 
main,  (mcng)  a  sudden  en- 
terpnse.  esp.  military  ;— dc 
$oteil,  (so-Iel')  prostration 
by  exposure  to  the  sun  ;— 
cToeil,  (d&I)  a  single  view 
or  glance  of  anytliing. 

Coute  qn'il  coute.  (k66t-kei- 
kWt)  F.  Co«twhat  it  may. 

Credula  res  amor  est,  L. 
Love  is  a  credulous  affair. 

Crimen  falsi,  I^ies  ;  perjury. 

Cui  bono  ?  L.  For  whose  ben- 
efit ?  what  good  will  it  do  ? 

Cul  de  snc,  (k6d-de-sak')  F. 
n.'  A  street  or  narrow  pas- 
snge  open  only  at  one  end. 

Cum  jgrano  salis,  L.  With  a 
gmm  of  salt;  with  some 
allowance.  [privilege. 

Cum    privilegio,    L.     With 

Currente  calumo,  L.  With  a 
running  or  rapid  pen. 

CuHtus  rotulorum,  L.  The 
keeper  of  the  rolls. 


D'hccord,(dak-kor}F.  Agreed 
Da  c«po.  It.  from  beginning. 
De   bonne  grace,    (de-bon- 

gniB)  F.    With  good  grace; 

willingly.  [day  to  day. 
De  die  in  di^m,  L.  From 
De  facto,  L.  Really;  in  fact. 
Degaze,  (d&-ga-zli&)  F.  Easy 

ana  unconstrained. 
Degout,  (de-g6d)  F.  Disgust. 
Dehor*, 'dc-li6r)F.  Foreign. 
I  ei  gratia,  L.  By  God's  erace. 
Dejeuner    a    la   fourcnette, 

(ile-zhtm-&-Ia-f66r.shet)  F. 

A  meat  breakfast. 
De  jure,  L.  By  light  or  law. 
Delendfi  est   Carthneo,    L. 

Carthage  must  be  olotted 

out  or  destroyed. 
De  mal  en  pis,  (de-mal-ong- 

pe)  F.  From  bad  fo  worse. 
Demi-monde,(dem-e-monpd) 

F.  Disreputable  females. 
De  mortuis  nil  nisi  b<mum. 

L.    I^t  nothing  hut  good 

be  said  of  the  dead. 


De  nihilo  nihil  fit,  L.  Of 
nothing,  nothing  is  made. 

De  novo,  L.  Anew;  over 
again  from  the  beginning. 

Deo  gratias,  L.  Thanks  u> 
God.  [help. 

Deo  juvante,  L.  With  God^s 

Deo,  non  fortuna,  L.  From 
God,  not  from  forttine. 

Deo  volente,  L.  God  willing; 
by  God's  will;  usually  con- 
tracted into  D.V.  [depths. 

De  profundis,  L.   Out  of  the 

Dernier  resort,  der'nl-er-res'- 
zOrt)  F.    A  last  expedient. 

Desagrement,  F.  Something 
disagreeable. 

Desiderata m,L.  n.   A  want 

Desunt  caetera,  L.  The  other 
things  are  wanting. 

De  trop,  (de-tid)  T.  Too 
much,  or  too  many ;  not 
wanted,     [itive  statement. 

Dictum,  L.  A  saying;  pos- 

Dies  faustus,  L.  A  lucky 
day ;— wj/tiMSfiw,  unlucky 
day ;— J'rce,  day  of  wrath, 
title  of  a  Latm  hymn  :— 
non^  day  when  judges  do 
not  sit  or  do  any  business. 

Dieu  def<  nd  le  droit,  (de-66- 
de-fanc-le-drwa)  F.  God 
defends  Ihe  right. 

Dieu  et  mon  droit,  (a-mong- 
drwa)  F.God  and  my  rijfht. 

Dieu  vous  garde,  (de-o6-v66- 
g&rd),  F.  God  protect  you. 

Dignus  vindice  nodus,  L.  A 
knot  worthy  to  be  untied 
by  such  an  avenger,  or  by 
such  vindicatory  hands. 

Dii  penates,  L.  Household 
gods  \-majores,  the  greater 
gods  ;-f/iiMOjr»,  lesser  gods. 

Dilettante,  It.  A  lover  of  the 
fine  arts  ;  a  dabbler. 

Disjecta  membra,  L.  Scat- 
tered hmbs  or  remnins. 

Distingue,  (dis-tlng-gw4)  F. 
Distinguished  ;  eminent 

Distrnit,L.  Absent  in  thought 

Divertissement,  F.  Amuse- 
ment ;  sport.        [and  rule. 

Divide  et  impera,  t.   Divide 

Dolce  far  niente.  It.  t^weet 
doing-nothing ;  idleness. 

Doloro<»o.  It.    In  tiims.,  soft. 

Dosd'anc,  F.  Shelving  ridge. 

Double  entendre,  (d66-bl- 
ang-tang-dr)  or  entente,  F. 
Double  meaning;  a  play 
on  words,  in  which  more 
than  one  menning  is  con- 
veyed by  the  ph razes  used 


Doueear,6dd^8ur)F.  Sweet- 
ness; a  oribe ;  bonus. 

Doux  yeux,  (dddz-e-ti)  F. 
Soft  and  tender  glances. 

Dramatis  personae,  L.  Chai^ 
acters  (drama)  represented. 

Dulce  domum,  L.  Sweet 
home ;  homewards. 

Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco,  L. 
It  is  pleaaant  to  jest  and  be 
merry  at  the  proper  time. 

Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  pa- 
tria  mori,  L.   It  is  sweet 

Slorious  and  becoming  to 
ie  for  one's  country. 
Dum  spiro,  spero,  L.    While 

I  breathe  Iliope.. 
Dum  vivimus,  vivamus,  L. 
While  we  live,  let  us  live. 


Eau  de  Cologne,  (6-de-k6- 
Idn)F.  Cologne  water:  eau 
de  ric,  (6-de-ve)  brandy. 

Ecce  homo,  L.  Behold  the 
man— applied  to  a  picture 
representing  our  Lord  giv- 
en up  to  the  Jews  by  Pilate 
or  wearing  a  crown  of 
thorns.  [edition. 

Editio  princcp",  L.  The  first 

Egalite,(a-gal-eta)F.  emiality 

Ego  et  rex  meus,  L.  I  and 
mv  king.  [land. 

El  Dorado.  Sp.  The  golden 

Emijrre,  (ir-me-gr&)  F.  An 
emigrant  [zeal. 

Empressement,  F.     Ardor  ; 

En  arricre,  F.  In  the  rear ; 
behind.  [meantime. 

En    attendant,    F.     In  the 

En  avant  (ang-a-vang;  F. 
Forward  ;  in  the  van. 

En  dishalulle,  (ang-des-a-be- 
yi.)  F.    In  undies**. 

Eii  echelon,  F.  In  Kteps;like 
stairs— said  of  troops. 

En  famille,(ang-fa-me-y4)  F. 
In  a  domLstic  state. 

Enfants  perdus,  F.  Ix?st 
children  ;  in  mil.,  the  for- 
lorn hope.  [dress. 

En  grand  tenuc,  F.    In  full 

En  ma^se,  (ang-mas)  F..  In 
a  body  ;  compactly. 

En  passant  (  anir-i«as-sang) 
F.  In  passing;  by  the  way. 

En  rap|)ort,  F.  In  relotion, 
connection,  or  sympathy. 

En  regie  (ang-ri-gl)  F.  "In 
order:  according  to  rules. 

En  route.  (ang-r6ot)  F.  On 
the  way  :  in  transitu. 

En  suite,  F.    In  company. 
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Chauvinism,  n.  (Afie^  Chauvin, 
a  Frenchman,  .  who  boasted 
overmuch  of  his  exploits  at 
Jena,  and  of  his  inteotion  tb 
avenge   Waterloo).       Bluster- 


ing;,   quarrelsome,    braggado- 
cio; foolish  bluster. 
CHAUViiNiST,  n.    A  martial  or  po- 
litical braggart;   a   "manifest 
destiny  "  boaster. 
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EtitPiite  cordiale,  (aug-tangt- 
krr-d'-«l)  K.  Evidence  of 
rorcJii(l)i;oo<NiU  exchanged 
by  the  nilei'K  ot  two  states. 

Eiitoiirace.K.  Surroundings; 
adjunctM:  circtimHtnnccs. 

Ell  tout,(in;^-t6A)  F.  wholly. 

Entree,  (nng-tio)  Course  of 
dishes  at  table ;  fn'fremetg, 
(iing-tr-nid)  Hide  di«heN. 

Ent^e  nous,  (anc-tt-nod)  F. 
Between  oureervos. 

En  A'erile,  (ang-vfii-e-til)  F. 
In  truth  ;  verily. 

Envoye,  (ang-vMra-ya)F.  Ah 
e!.v<>y  or  n^e^■enger. 

El  rare  tat  hunianum,  L.  To 
err  is  human. 

Eaprit  borne,  F.    A  narrow 

.   cdntracted  mind. 

I>prit  de  corps,  (e«-pre-de- 
koi'>  F.  llie  prevailing 
diF^poMtion  binding  men  ad 
members  of  the  same  so- 
ciety or  profession,  as  war. 

Eisc  quam,  viileri,  L.  To  be, 
rather  th:in  to  sccin. 

E^to  perpetiiK,  L.  Let  it  pe 
perpetual;  endure  forever. 

£t  hoe  genus  omne,  L.  And 
everything  of  the  kind. 

Et  soquentes,  et  sequentia, 
L.    And  tliose  that  follow. 

Et  sic  de  cietcris.  L.  And  f^o 
of  the  rest ;  et  Cct  ru,  v.  D. 

Et  til  Bnite  !  L.  And  tJiou 
also,  Brutus  I— said  of  one 
f  mni  whom  such  conduct 
would  not  be  expected. 

Enrekn,  Gr.  I  have  found  it. 

Ex  ailversn,  L.  From  the  op- 
p^isite  or  adverHc  side. 

Exaiiinio,  L.  With  the  soul. 

Ex  capite,  L.  From  memory. 

Ex  cathedra,  L.  From  the 
chair :  with  authority. 

E'cepfio  probat  regulam,  L. 
Exceptions  prove  the  rule. 

Exeeri>ta,  L.  Exti-acts. 

Ex  c:inec»»o,  L.  From  what 
is*  or  ha's  been  conceded. 

Ex  curia,  L.  Out  of  court. 

Ex  dono.  L.  By  the  gift. 

Exempli  gratia.  L.  For  the 
sake  of  example;  contr.,**.!/ 

Ex'eunt,  L.  n.  ;)/.  They  go 
out  i—otn'nef,  they  all  go 
out ;  ent,  he  goes  out ;  death 

Ex  neeessitatc  rei,  L.  From 
the  necessity  of  the  cnf>c. 

Ex  nihilo  nihil  tit,  L.  Out  of 
nothin\;,  nothing  comes. 

Ex  oflicio,  L.  By  virtue  of 
office;  ex parfe,  partial. 


Ex  pid;  Ilereulem,  L.  iVo 
iee  u  ilori'ules  iroiii  the 
foot,  that  is,wejiiilj:eof  the 
whole  lioni  the  eptcinien. 

Experimcntiim  crucis,  L.  • 
decisive  experiment,  as  the 
cro^m;  a  most  searching  te:>t 

Experto  credc,  h.  Tru»t  one 
wiio  hfts  had  experif  iiee. 

Ex  iv.st  lacto,  L.  After  the 
deed  is  done,  [aa  a  speech. 

Ex  tempore,  L.  ad.  off-hand. 

Extni  muio*.  Beyond  walls. 

Ex  uno.  di8ceomncK,L.From 
one  we  judge  of  the  whole. 

Ex  uftu,  L.  From  or  by  use. 

Fncctite,  It.  n.  pi.  witticisms. 

Facile  princeps,  L.  Pre-emi- 
nent ;  the  admitted  chief. 

Facilis  est  desct'iisus  Averni, 
L.  The  descent  to  hell,  or 
road  to  evil,  is  an  eaay  one. 

Facsimile,  L.  n.  exact  copy. 

FJi9on,  F.  Stvle.     [my  duty. 

Faire  mon  devoir,  F.  To  do 

Fait  accompli,  (fft-ta-koni;- 
pM')  F.  A  thing  ulreac^ 
accomplished  or  past. 

Falsus  ill  uno,  falsus  in  om- 
nibus.L.  False  in  one  thing, 
false  in  all  things. 

Fata  Montana,  It.  n.  phenom- 
enon of  the  miraffe  at  sea. 

Fiita  obstaiit.  Fates  oi'pose. 

Fauteiiii,  F.  An  eaBV-chair. 

Faux  pas,  (fo-pa)  t.  A  fake 
step;  a  mistake;  a  blunder. 

Fecit,  L.  He  made  it— on  a 
ptthitnig,  ftc.,  put  after  an 
artist's  name,      [cessfully. 

Feliciter,  L.  Ilaiipily  ;   sue 

Fcio  de  se,  L.  n.  A  suicide. 

Femme  c<mv*rte,  F.  A  wom- 
an eheltered  (married). 

Femmft  de"  chnmbre.  (fem- 
dc-*^hoig-br)  Wciman  of  the 
chanilier;  a  chamber-maid. 

Femme  de  charge,  (feni-de- 
shdi  j)  F.  A  houne-k'  ejcr. 

Fers  naturae.  1<.  Of  a  wild 
nature,  said  of  wild  beasts. 

Fcstina  lente,  L.  Hnnten 
flowly,  said  of  rash  |>eopIp. 

Fete  cliampetre.  Clitt-shang- 
p4-tr)  F.  A  rural  festival. 

Fete  Dieii,  F.  The  Corpus 
Christi  festival  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Chnrch. 

Feu  de  joie,  rfu-<le«zhwa)  F. 
A  firing  of  guns  for  joy. 

Fiat  lustitia,  ruat  cccloiu,  U 
Let  justice  be  done,  tho' 
the  heaveni  i<houkl  foU. 


Fides  Pnnicn,  L.  Funic  faith; 

treachery,  [or  true  friend. 
Fidus  Achates.  L.  Faithful 
Finem  resi>ice,  L«>ok  to  end. 
Finis.  L.  End;  -conmatopus, 

the  end  crowns  the  work. 
Fonctionnaii*e.     (fong-«c<>n- 

ar)  F.  A  public  officer. 
Fortiter  in  re.  L.  With  flrro- 

ne^s  in  acting  or  doing- 
Fortnna  lavet  fortibus,   L. 

Fo'tune  favors  the  brave. 
Fmnti  nulla  fldes,L.  Noiuitb 

in  the  uppearnnce  ;tiierv  i^ 

no  tru^ti^g  to  appearances 
Fuliiien  hi  ittum,  L.  A  hurm- 

leas  thimdei  bolt  or  threat. 
Functus  otiicio,  L.  His  duty 

done  :— out  of  office. 
Furor  loquendi,  L.  A  rage 

for  speaking  ;  fiiror  poeti- 

ciu,  (H)elic  nre  j  /wor  scn- 

betidt,  a  rage  for  writing. 

Garde  du  corps,  F.  (gard-dn- 
kor)  A  body-guard. 

Garde  mobile,  (gird-mObel) 
F.  a  guard  liable  for  gen- 
eral service.        [or  waiter. 

Gar<,'oii,  (gaKsong)  F.  A  boy 

Genitisk)ci,  L.The  geuiusof 
the  plucc.    [Armed  fioiice. 

Gens  d'armes,  (zhongAlanu) 

Gens  de  lettres,  (zhong-de- 
let-tr)  V.  Literary  peojde. 

Geiitilliomino,  F.  Gentleman 

Clorin  in  execlsi.*,  Jj.  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest}— /mi- 
tri,  L.  glon'  to  Hie  Father. 

Gradus  ad  ParnaMium,  L.  A 
step  to  Parnassus,  a  moun- 
tain sacred  to  Aiiono  and 
the  Muses;  a  book  contain- 
ing aids  in  writing  Greek 
and  Latin  poetry. 

Grand  meicf.  Many  thanki. 

Grande  parure,  F.  lull-dresa. 

Guerre  a  ou trance,  F.  War 
to  the  uttermost,      [death. 

Guerre  a  niort.  War  to  the 

Band  paMtibus  sequis,  L.  Not 

with  equid  steps. 
Huut  gout.  (h6-p66)  F.  High 

flavor ;  tin*,  elegant  taste. 
Hie  et  ubique,  L.  here  and 

everj- where,  [on  epitai>lis. 
Hie  jucet,  L.  Here  lies— used 
Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est,  L. 

This  is  lalK>r,  tins  is  work. 
Hie  sepultus,  L.  Here  buried. 
Uinc  illae  laciimte.  L.  Heuce 

proceed  these  tears. 
Historiette,   F.  A    liUle    or 
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Claqueur  (klak-er*),  ».  In  a 
place  of  amusement  or  theater, 
a  name  applied  to  those  who 
are  hired  to  applaud  a  perform- 


ance with  the  usual  noisy  de- 
monstrations.   (F.  a  clapper). 
Vitiis   remo  sine   nascitur. — No 
man  is  born  without  his  faults. 


Foreign  Words  and  Phrases. 
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ihnrt  hintory  I  mtale  or  brief 
namtive.  flhcnibhle. 

Hoi  |K>i!oi.  Or.  The  many  ; 

Uunsbre  de  un  libro,  8p.  A 
man  of  one  book. 

Uoinnie  d'esprit,  F.  A  man 
of  talent ;  a  wittjr  man. 

Hon!  soil  qui  maf  y  penae, 
(h6-n  e*swa-ke-m  !il-e-i>nu  ffz ) 
F.  Evil  be  to  him  who  evil 
thinks.  [to  be  aaid. 

Hornbile  dictu,  L.  Terrible 

Uors  de  cuuibat,  (hdr<d«> 
kong-ba)  F.  Out  of  condi- 
tion to  fight ;  overthrown. 

Uortus  siocua,  li.  n.  Collec- 
tion oi  dried  plants. 

Hotel  de  ville.  A  town-hall. 

Hotel  dcs  Invalidea,  F.  The 
military  huspitid  in  Pana. 

Uuiuun'im  eat  arrare.  L.  To 
err  ia  human. 

Ibid.  L.  In  the  aarne  plaee. 

leh  dien,  prov.  Oer.  I  serve. 

Id  ext,  usually  contracted  in- 
to i.  e.,  L.  Tliat  is. 

Imiutores  servum  pecus,  L. 
Imitators,  a  servile  he  d. 

Iniperium  in  imperiu,  L.  A 
government  within  a  i^ovt. 

Imprimis.  L.  £MpeciaIly;  first 

!•  aetvrnum,  L.  Forever. 

iu  Ui-mii',  L.  Under  arms. 

In  articulo  mortis.  Point  of 
death  :  in  the  last  strugj^le. 

IncoKuito,  I^  Unknown. 

Index  expureatorius,  L.  In 
the  RoiH.  Ch.  a  list  of  pas- 
sages of  books  to  be  ex- 
punged or  altered. 

In  esse,  L.  In  beins. 

In  extenso,  L.  At  full  length 

In  extremis.  Point  of  death. 

In  flsMcrante  delicto.  I^.  Tak- 
en in  the  fact  or  crime  ;— 
heUo,  during  hostilities. 

In  forma  pauperis.  L.  As  a 
poor  person:  which.iu  (aio, 
Uftunlly  relieves  from  cmtts. 

In  foro  e«m8cien(ic  Before 
ii.e  tribunal  of  conscience. 

Infra  dignitatem,  L.  Below 
one's  dignity  — often  ab- 
breviated into  infra  dig. 

In  futuru,  L.  Henceforth. 

In  hoc  sif  no  vinces,  L.  Un- 
der thiK  «igu  or  Btandard 
thnn  shalt  conauer. 

In  hoc  ^tatu,  L.  In  this  state. 

In  limine,  L.  At  the  threshold 

In  loco,  L.  In  the  place. 

In  loco  parentis,  L.  In  the 
place  oi  a  parent 


In  medias  ren,  L.  Into  the 
midiit  nf  tliiiij;s. 

In  menioriam,  L.  To  the 
memory  of  :  in  meniury. 

In  nomine,  In  the  name  of. 

In  nubibus.  L.  In  the  clouds. 

In  pace,  L.  in  pence. 

In  perpetuum, X.  Forever. 

In  petto,  IL  Within  the 
breast ;  in  reserve. 

In  pleno.  L.  In  full. 

In  posse,  L.  In  possible  ex- 
istence; that  may  be  possi- 
ble, [ent  time. 

In  praesenti,  L.  At  the  pres- 

In  propria  persona.  L.  In 
one's  own  persop. 

In  purirt  naturalibus,  li.  In 
naked  nature;  quite  naked. 

Ill  re,  L.  In  the  matter  of. 

In  rem,  L.  Against  the  thing 
or  property. 

In  rei-um  natura,  I^  In  the 
nature  of  tilings. 

In  situ,  L.  Ill  its  natural 
place,  aa  a  rock  or  fossil. 

Insouciance,  (iii-tid6-6e-«ngs) 
F.Indifrereiice;curclessness 

In  statu  quo,  L.  In  the  state 
in  which  it  was  ;  in  its 
former  htate.  [things. 

Inter  alia,  L.  Among  other 

Inter  nos,  between  ourselves. 

Inter  pucula.  At  one's  cups. 

In  terrorem,  L.  As  a  warning 

Inter  se,  L.  Among  ourselves 

In  totidem  verbis,  L.  In  so 
many  words.  ftirely. 

In  tnto.  L.  Ill  the  whole:  en- 

Intra  muros.  Within  walls. 

In  transitu.  I^  Un  the  pas- 
sage :  during  conveyance. 

In  vacuo.  L.  In  emptv  space. 

In  vino  Veritas,  L.  There  is 
truth  in  wine;  trutli  is  told 
under  influence  of  liquor. 

Iiivita  Minervu,  L.  Apiinst 
the  will  of  Minerx'a :  against 
one's  Kjiirit  or  inclinution. 

Ipse  dixit.  L.  Himself  said 
it ;  a  piece  of  dogmstiHin. 

Ipsissinia  verba,  L.  The  very 
words  ;  ipxis'simis  ver'bis, 
in  the  very  wonl». 

Ipso  f  acto.L.  In  the  fact  itself 

Ira  furor  brevis  est,  L.  Anger 
is  a  short  madness. 

JacUest  alea.  The  die  is  eaat 
Jc  ne  suis   quoi,  (zba-ne-sa- 

kwa)  F.  I  know  not  what. 
Jet  d'eau.  F.  A  jet  of  water. 
Jeu  de  motis,  (zhu-de-ni6;  F. 

A  play  on  words  ;  a  pun . 


Jeu  d'enprii,  (ahu-;le»-i>rc>  F. 
.  A  play  of  spirit:  a  witticism. 
Jubilate  Deo,  L.  Be  joyful  in 

the  Lord.  (metit  of  God. 
Jtiiliciuni  Dei,X..  The  judg- 
Juniier  Tonaiis,  )^   Jupiter 

the  Thunderer. 
Jurediviuu.  L.  liy  divine  law 
Jure  huniuno,  by  huiunn  law 
Jus   canonicum.    L.   Canon 

law  J  jiu  civile,  c  Til  law  ; 

jus  dtviunin,  divinu  law  ; 

jus  fienttuni,  law  of  nntions. 
Juste  milieu,  (zhost-nidi-yu) 

F.  The  golden  mean. 

L'abito  e  una  seennda  natura. 
It.  Hubit  is  a  second  n&tiire 

Lahore  et  lionore,  L.  By  la 
bor  and  hoiir»r. 

Ijabor  ipse  voluntaa,  L.  La- 
bur  itself  is  a  pleasure. 

Labor  omnia  viucit,  L.  Ia- 
bor  conquers  everything 

Lagente  poue,y  Dios  dispone 
8p.  Men  propose,  but  God 
doth  dispone  (or  order). 

Laiseex  faire,  (las-si-lar)  F. 
Let  alone  ;  suner  to  liave 
its  own  way— a^  trade. 

Lapsus  caluiiii,  L.  A  slip  of 
tnc  pen  :  lap'siu  Immut.  a 
alip  of  the  tongue  ;  lup'sus 
menmnce,  a  slip  of  memory 

Lares  et  penates,  L.  The 
domestic  uid  hT>uKehold 
gods  of  the  anc.  Romans. 

Latet  ancuis  in  hcrba,  h.  A 
snake  ties  hid  in  the  arnss. 

Laiidari  a  viro  laudato.  L.  To 
be  praised  by  a  man  who 
ia  hiins- 1    prni  el. 

L'ave'nir,  F.  The  future. 

I^us  Deo,  L.  Praise  to  God. 

Le  beau  monde.  (le-lid- 
mdngd)  fashion nble  world. 

Le  bon  temps  viciidra,  F. 
The  gofMl  time  will  come. 

Le  gmiid  monrirquc.  F.  snid 
of  Louis  XIV.  o^  France. 

Le  pas.  (le-pn)  F.  Precedence 
in  place  or  nink. 

Le  roi  le  veut,  (Ic-rwa-le-va) 
F.  The  kin;;  wills  it. 

Lese  majcste.F.  High  treason 

Les  extremes  sc  louchent. 
(H7.-ek»-trflm->4-t66»h)  F. 
Extremes  meet.      (gcther. 

Le  tout  ensemble,  F.  All  to- 

Lettrc  de  cachet,  (let-trkosh- 
i;  F.  A  sealed  letter;  a 
poyal  warrant. 

Lettre  de  marque,  F.  A  let- 
ter of  marque  or  reprisal. 
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Clerical  error.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  an  unintentional  error 
or  omission  made  in  the  tran- 
scription of  any  writing;  a  ve- 


nial or  pardonable  slip  or  error 
in  a  written  instrument. 
Virtus  in  actione  constitis. — ^Vir- 
tue cqpsists  in  action. 
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Lex  non  •cripta,  L.  The  un- 
written law.  (Uw. 

Lex  kCiipta«  L.  The  statute 

Lex  talioiiM,  L.  Tlte  law  of 
retahation  or  revenge. 

Lex  tcrre.  Law  of  the  land. 

L'hoinnie  propdse,  et  JDieu 
(iUleod)  diBOose,  Man  pro- 
poseit,  and  God  dinposct. 

Libcrum  arbitrium.  Free-will 

Limae  labor,  L.  The  labor  of 
the  file;  tlie  alow  polUhiag 
of  a  literary  compoMtion. 

Liaaub  judice,  L.  A  lawBuit 
before  a  judt^ ;  a  ca«c  not 
Yet  decided. 

Lite  i>endente,  L.  The  law- 
vuit  huiijciug  ;  during  tnal. 

Litera  Bcripta  nianet.  L.  The 
written  letter  remains. 

Loci  communes,  L.  Common 
places.  [substitute. 

Locum  tenens,  L.  Deputy  or 

Locus  in  quo,  L.  The  place 
in  which  i—$tun</t,  stand- 
ing place  I  0  right  to  inter 
fere.  [for  repentance. 

Locus  pocnitenti»,  L.  Pluce 

Lusus  uatune,  L.  A  sport  or 
monstrosity  of  nature. 

SCa  chere,  (manihir)  F.  My 

dear— fem.  [my  fnith. 

Ma  fois,  fma-fwa)  F.  Upon 
Magna  est  Veritas  et  pneva- 

leoit,  L.  Truth  is  great,and 

it  will  prevail. 
Magnum  bonum.  L.  A  great 

good  ;—Ojnu.  Agreat  work. 
Maison  de  campagne,  (mi- 

zdng-dc-kdng-pan)    F.    A 

country  seat:— »«nf<?.  (song- 

ta)  a  private  hospifil. 
Maitrc  d*hotel.  (ut&-tr-d6-tel) 

F.  A  housc-titeward. 
Malade  du  pays,  (mal-n-^l§- 

dii-p&)  F.  Ifome-sickness. 
Mala  fide,  L.  with  bad  fuith  ; 

treaclierously ; — mnli  exem- 
pli, of  u  bad  example. 
Malapropos,  (maI-«-pr6-p6) 

F.'IIi-timed  :  unfortunate. 
Malgre  nous,  F.  Spite  of  us. 
ManibuB      pedihusqus,     L. 

With  handt*  and  feet;  with 

might  and  main. 
Manu  forti.  L.  With  a  strong 

hand ;  —memu  propria,  with 

one's  own  hand. 
MaterfamiIias,L.  The  mother 

of  a  family. 
Materia  Medica.  L.  All  sah- 

stauoes   use«l   in    prepar»- 

tious  of  medioines. 


Mauvais  honte,  (m6-vix- 
'    ongt)  F.  Fab-e  shame. 

Mauvais  sujet.  (titO-vi-su- 
zhu)  F.  A  bad  subject ;  a 
worthless  fellow. 

Maximum,  I«.  The  greatest 

Maximus  in  minuftis,  L. 
Very  great  m  tnflmg  thinn 

Medio  tutissimus  This.  L. 
You  will  go  most  safely  in 
a  middle  course. 

Me  jiidice,  L.  1  being  judge; 
m  my  opinion,  [ber  death. 

Memento  mori,  L.  Kcmem- 

Memorabilia,  L.  Things  to 
be  remembered;- iM^mona 
in  elenia,  L.,  iu  everlasting 
remembrance. 

Mens  agitat  molem,  L.  Mind 
movcB  mutter  ;—tnens  legu, 
the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano, 
L.  A  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  (healthy)  body. 

Mens  sibi  coiiKCia  recti,  L.  A 
mmd  conscious  ol  rectitude 

Mco  penculo.  At  my  own  risk 

Mesalliance,  (me-za-lv-angs> 
F.  Improper  a^soClntlon  ; 
marriage  with  one  of  lower 
station.  (thine. 

Meum  ct  tnum,  1*  Mine  and 

Mirabile  dictu,  L.  Wonder- 
ful to  Imj  told.    I  to  be  seen. 

Mirabile  visii,  L.  Wonderful 

Mirabilia,  L.  Wonders. 

Mise  en  scene,  F.  The  get- 
ting up  or  putting  in  prep- 
aration for  the  Htage. 

Mittimus,  L.  We  send— a 
writ  to  commit  to  prison. 

Modus  Of>crandi.  L.  The 
m  inner  i»f  opcrotion. 

M«>Um  tempora  fandi.  Times 
favorable  for  itpeakiiig. 

Mon  ami.  F.  My  f  ricniH 

Mon  clier.  (nwmg-shir)  F. 
my  dear— mnKc. 

Mot'ceuu.  (ni6  -86)  F.  n.  A  hit 

More  majorum,  L.  After  the 
manner  of  our  ancu!<tnrA. 

More  suo.  L.  In  his  own  way 

Motii  proprlo.  L.  OI  his  own 
accord.  Jin  MUW. 

Multuin  in  parvo,  L.  M'lch 

Mnndus  vufl  dccipi.  L.  Tlie 
world  wishes  to  bed<'Ci-ived 

Mntntis  nmtandif.  L.  The 
necessary  changes  being 
made;— »iMf«/o  uonine.  the 
name  being  clutuged 

Naivete,  (na-cv-t4)  \.  n.  Un- 
affected .-simplicity. 


Natnle  solum,  L.  Natal  soil. 

Necvssitas  non  habet  legem, 
L.  Necessity  has  no  law. 

Nee.  F.  Bom ;  maiden  name. 

Ne  exeat;  L.  Let  him  nut 
depart.        fte  appearance. 

Ne  fronticrede.  L.  Trust  not 

Neghgi,  (neg-le-zhi)  F.  A 
lady's  morning  dress. 

Nemine  contradicente,  L.— 
dtssen'tieiite.  No  one  dis- 
senting; without  opposition 

Nemo  me  impune  lacessit, 
L.  No  one  provokes  (or 
injuries)  me  with  impunity 

Ne  plus  ultra.  L.  Nothing 
further  :  uttermost  point. 

Ne  quid  detrimenti  respubli- 
CH  capiat,  L.  Lest  tlie  re' 
public  receive  detriment 

Ne  sntor  ultra  crepidam,  L. 
Let  not  the  shoemaker  go 
beyond  his  last 

Nihil  ad  rem,  L.  Nothing  to 
tlic  point;— debet,  he  owes 
nothing— a  debtor's  pica. 

Nil  adniirari,  L.  To  wonder 
at  nothing.  (despair. 

Nil  despcrandum.  L.  Never 

N'importe,  F.  It  matters  not 

Nisi  Domiilus,  frustra,  L. 
Unless  God  be  with  us,  all 
our  toiliK  in  vain. 

Nisi  piiuM,  Ji.  Unless  pre- 
viously applied  to  the  oit- 
tings  of  juries  in  civil  cases. 

Nitor  in  ndversum,  L.  I 
strive  againfit  opposition. 

Noblesse  oblisre.  (n6-blcs-ob- 
lezh)  F.  Knnk  ha^  its  obli- 
gations nnd  duties. 

Nolens  volcn*.  L.  Whether 
he  wiil  or  not.    (toucli  mo. 

Noli  nie  tnn^'cre,  L.    D()u't 

Nolle  prosoqtii.  L.  To  be  i.n- 
wilhng  to  pn.cced  {hue) 

Nolo  rpiscopari.  L.  I  do  no* 
wiph  to  be  mnde  o  bishnp. 

Noni  dc  j)hiinc,  (roiig-de- 
pl6ftm)F.  Am  nssuincl  title, 
OS  l»v  n  literary  perpon. 

Nom  de  guorre.f  no»g-de-gir) 
F.  An  asonnied  name. 

Non  compos  mcutis,  L.  Not 
sound  of  intnd. 

Non  constat,  L.  It  docs  nof 
appear.  (entity. 

Non  rn»,  L.  Not  being;  non 

Non  est  inventus,  L.  Uc  hat 
iiuf  been  found. 

Non  liquet,  L.  It  is  not  clear 
—applied  to  one  undcciucd 
in  mind.  [remenit>er. 

Non  mi  hoordo.  It.  1  cYd  not 


Digitized 


by  Google 


Coccyx  (kok'siks),  ».  The  end 
of  the  spinal  cc^umn  in  man, 
usually  four  rudimentary  ver- 
tebne,  resembling  a  cupkoo's 


be^  or  bin.     (Gr.  koHvx;  L, 
eoceyx,  the  cuckoo). 
Virtute  non  astutia, — By  virtue, 
not  by  craft. 


FoKEiox  Words  and  Phrases. 
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Non  Btvltii,  sed  multimi,  L. 

Not  inuny  thiiig)«,but  nsuuh 
Non  obstante.  Ij.  Not  htMiid- 

in{<:»vera(|pain«t  ;  notwith- 

»liui(lhi{;.  (not  j  xcMCute. 
Non  piowqnitur,  I..  He  du«a 
NoM  seqttitur,  K  It  duM  mtl 

follov ;    nm    iinvarrnnted 

cooelvaioR  or  Ktat«nM»t. 
Non  sibi  Bed  patrke,  \j.  Not 

for  ottTselvc*  bat  for  our 

ctMintry.  (UrvMlf. 

Noice   tetpsnm,    L.    Know 
Noscitnr  e  sociis,  I^  He  » 

knmm  by  Iiiteninpnniont. 
Nota  bene,  utnollv  contract- 
ed into  N.B..  L-'Mark  weU; 

ROtke  nwrticufckrly.  Jpf  ufAa 
Kotahi  fhcnum,  L.  Worthy 
Notre  Daute,  F.  Our  Lady— 

naioeof  rarioiiH  cathedrals 
NowverronM,  (iifiu-ver-rong) 

¥.    We  than  sec. 
Novut  homo,  L.  ABCwraan; 

one  vlto  ha*  nrited  hiiiiaetf 

f  roBM  obseiirity. 
NouvcllM,(nM-veDF.  XewBi 

uou'rellette,  a  short  uorck 
Nuane«,(ttM-an«i>>F.  Shade; 

tint;  gradation. 
Nudum  paelmn,  L*.    A  mere 

asrreement,  not  in  wrhin;. 
Kmli  aecutidtn^  L.    Second 

to  nome.  [or  never. 

Kuirc  aut  minqimm,  L.  Now 
Nunquam   non  paratus,  L. 

Never  unprepared. 
Nuptia,L.    Awcddinc. 

Obiter  di«tum.  L.  Sakl  bgr 
tlte  va^,  or  in  paaeia;;. 

Obsta  priucipiis,  L.  iiesist 
the  first  bejpunmgs. 

Odi  profanuui,  H  IIooQm- 
the  coioninB  or  vnlrair. 

Odium  tlieolo<neuui,  JL.  Ttie 
hatred  of  ti)rok>paiu. 

Ollieina  gentium,  L.  The 
work-nbop  of  the  wortd. 

Onme  ignotnm  pro  imi^nl* 
ftco.  L.  Tlte  iimkanwn  is 
tliouehttu  be  magniricent. 

Omne  oolum  forti  patrin,  L. 
£very  soil  to  a  brave  man 
is  his  eountrT. 

Omnia  bona  ooiub.  To  the 
good  aU  things  are  good. 

Omnia  vincit  amor,  £.  Loto 
con  que nt  all  thi  ng^* ; —Inftor^ 
labor  orercoines  all  thinga. 

On  connait  Kami  au  be»oin» 
(ong  -  kon  •  ni  -  In-me-^be- 
Bweng)  F.  A  friend  is 
known  in  time  of  need. 


Oft  dit,  (ons-<Ie)  F.  They 
say  i  a  nyinir  rumor. 

Onus  |,mbun(li,  L.  Tbebur- 
d<*n  ot  proving. 

Oporfc  pietiiimvstyL.  It  ia 
Wortii  while.  (rank. 

Optimate«.  L.    Of  the  ft  rat 

Ora  e  st'mp  e.  Now,  otwnyv. 

Ora  pro  no  >ib,  L.  Pray  for 
us ;  om  H  labura,  pray  and 
wcM-k.  A*"'l  'oJae. 

Ore  rotimdo,  L.  with  round 

O I  xi  *ie  ouukia,  L.  O,  if  nH 
thinsH  »o  t  O  that  he  had 
•hrays  doneorapoken  diust 

O  letnpora !  O  nr»or««  I  L.  O 
the  times !  O  tlve  manncni. 

Otitira  cum  dij^itate,  L. 
Ease  with  digrBity  ;  digni- 
•ed  leimire:  rme  dif^tkate. 
Ease  without  dignity. 

Oitvrngv,(66v-razh)F.  Work 

Ouvtier8,(6*v-re-4>F.  Opei- 
atires ;  workmen. 

Pace  tua,,  Witkyooreooaent 

Phil ifia  mora,  L.  Rile  death. 

Pahuam  qui  meniit  ferat.  Li. 
I«t  ]iin>  who  has  won  it 
bear  the  nolm. 

Bir  cxcellenee»  (par-ek-ael- 
hmgs)  F.  By  way  of  env* 
inence.  ftoeether. 

I^ri  piiiuu.,With  equal  poecr 

Riiticipea  eriintnis*  L.  An 
aecontpliee.     [preeedenee. 

Vim,  (pas)  F.    Action  :  step  t 

Ptesse  parfeoaft,  (pa8-par4M) 
F.    A  master-key. 

^vtfiim,  Ifc  Everywhere ; 
all  throush.  In  fanM?y. 

Paterf  ankilias,  L.    Father  of 

nternoKter,  L.  Our  Father 
—applied  to  the  Lord's 
fmyjer ;  pater  2»*^trktt  tiie 
father  of  his  country. 

Pax  in  hello,  I^ace  in  war. 

Pteeeavi,  L.   I  have  sinned. 

Pendente  lite,  Pt>ndiRg  saat. 

Penetralia,  L.    Recesses. 

Per  eon  to,  It.  Upon  account 

Per  contra,  L.  By  the  oppo- 
site; contrarrwise. 

Pitr  faaet  nefas,L.  Throogh 
right  and  wrong. 

Per  gradus,  L.  Throogh 
steps;  step  by  step. 

Pericttluin  in  nwra,  L.  Dan- 
ger in  deby.  [thne. 

Per  interhn,  L.  In  the  mca 

Per  saHiint,  L.    By  a  leap. 

Perse,  L.    By  ihielf. 

Personnel,  F.  Persons  em- 
pkjyed  in  public  service. 


Petit.  fpft-lf>  F.    SmoU. 

Pf  titiu  priiuripii,  I>.  A  heg- 
gmg  of  the  qneytion. 

Petit  uiaiire.  ipa-te-nift-tr)  A 
small  master  ;  a  fop  ;  beau. 

Pinxit,  L.    lie  pamted  it. 

V^  aller,  (pes-aiJa)  F.  The 
knt  or  worst  sliift. 

Plebstlj.  Tlie  common  people 

Pleaojurc,  L.  Fnlt  authority. 

Poota  nsiscitur,  ixiii  tit,  L. 
Tlie  poet  i»  l)om,  not  made 

Pont  d'appui,  F.  Point  of 
support !  pre|> ;  base. 

Pans  asuiiornm,  L.  The 
bridge  of  the  assi-s— u  name 
given  to  the  i>th  proposition 
of  thelstbw.kof  Endid. 

I\>ualait  TuU  decipi,  L.  Peo- 
ple wieh  to  be  deciMve<l. 

Fosse  oomitatiis,  L.  The 
power  of  the  county. 

Paste  r«»tante.  F.  To  remain 
till  called  for— applied  to 
letters  in  a  post  office. 

Post  inortem^L.  Aller  death. 

Post  obitum.  L.  Aiterdeuta. 

Potige  au  eras,  (p«-tazh-6- 
gra>F.    >li>atsoup. 

Pour  passer  le  temps,  (p6dr- 
p.'i8-<>a-le-tong>  F.  To  pa«s 
away  the  tiiue. 

^ur  prendre  eonee,  Ixtitbr- 

grong-dr-kon-zha)  F.    To 
ike  leave,  abbr.  P.  P.  C. 
PrvmonitDs  prannuiiitu!<,  L. 

forewaraeo,  forearmed. 
PrescriptHni,  L.  A  thing  pre- 
scribed, unatterabh'. 
Preux   chevaBer,    (pr«-«hi- 

ral-yfi)  F.  A  brave  knight. 
Prima  facie,  L.  On  the  first 

view.  fmninspring. 

Primtmt    mobile,    li.    Tlje 
Prineipia,  non  homines,  L. 

Principle*,  not  men. 
Priiieinii^  obsta,  L.  Resist  the 

first  Dejrhinfni^. 
Pro  aris  et  focis,  L.  For  our 

altar*  and  firesides. 
Probatiim  est,  L.  It  is  proved. 
Pro  bono  pvhlico^  I^.  For  the 

public  good.  (statement. 
Proce*  rerbaV,  P.  A  written 
Proet  con,L.  Fbrand  against 
Profanum  vulgus,   L.    ITie 

profane  volgur.  [of  form. 
Pro  forma,  L.  For  the  sake 
Pro  hae  vice,  L.  f^this  time 

or  occasion. 
Proh  pudort  L.  O,  for  shamel 
Projet  de  loi,  F.  A  legislative 

hill.  TmorioL 

Pro  memoria,  D.  Foraroo> 


Digitized 
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Coccygeal,  or  coccygeus  (kok- 
sij*e-us),  a.  Applied  to  a  thin, 
flat,  triangular  muscle  or  sheet 
of  fleshy  and  tendinous  fibers 
connected  with  the  coccyx. 


Daltonism,  «.  (After  the  chem- 
ist Z>a//c?;*,  who  was  so  affected). 
A  defect  of  vision,  rendering 
the  eyes  unable  lo  distinguish 
ccdors;  color-blindness. 
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Prupatnii,L  For  our  country 
Propajranda  fide,  L.  For  ex- 
tending the  taith. 
Propnetiui«,    (|>ni-pre-i-tir) 

F.  A  proprietor  ;  owner. 
Pro  rata,  L.  In  pn»portinn. 
Pro  rege,  frege,  et  lege,  f* 

For  the  King,  tlie  people, 

and  the  law. 
Pro  re  nata,  L.  For  a  special 

eincrgencjr  ;  tiiecial. 
Pro  tatito,  L.  For  no  much. 
Pn*tvge,  (pi«4o-i)ti)  F.  Uae 

protected  or  patronized. 
Pro  tempore,    L-     For  the 

time  being.        (treaclierv. 
Puaiea  tides  L.  Puuic  faiin; 

Qu«re,  L.  Query «  a  word 

denoting  inq,niry. 
Quaiu  diu  se  bene  rekserit, 

L.  During  ifuod  Iwnnvior. 
Quantum  luvruit,  L.  as  much 

as  he  deserved  ;  —$mfictU  a 

sufficient  quantity. 
QuuHi,  L.  As  it ;  in  a  manner 
Quelque  chuae,  (kelk-Blu>z) 

F.  soniethiug  ;  n  tdrte. 
Quid  nunc  ?  L.  Whut  now  ? 

a  newsmonger. 
Quid  pro  quo,  L.  One  thine 

for  anotlier.  flaugU  ? 

3uid  ridea  ?  L.  Whv  «to  »'ou 
ui  Vive  ?  rke-viv)  "F.  Who 
goes  there  ?  on  the  qm  itue, 
on  the  olert «  active. 

Quod  erat  deinonstrandam, 
L.  which  was  to  he  proved; 
—faeiendwn,  which  was  to 
be  done ;  — r/'/e,which  see. 

Quondam,  L.  Former. 

Quo«  Deus  viilt  perderc,priH* 
denientat,  L.  Those  whom 
God  wJidieR  to  destroy,  lie 
first  makes  mnd. 

Quot  iiomincs,  tot  fentcntiae, 
Somaay  men, many  niiuds 

Rara  avin,  I*.  A  prodigy. 
Rechauffe,     (re-slii-ft.;     F. 

Heated    ng nin,    as    food  i 

stale  :  old  :  in<tipid. 
Rcductio  ad  nbdunlum,  T*  A 

reducing  t«»  an  aUaunlity. 
Reifacmieuto,  L.  Reneaal. 
Re  infeeto,  1^  The  busineaa 

l>eing  unfinished. 
Religioloci,  L.  The  religious 

spirit  of  the  phee. 
Rem  acu  tetigisti.   L.   You 

have   touclied    tlie    thing 

With  a  needle  :  exnetly. 
Renidssaiiee,  F.  Revival,  aa 

of  lettemorarta. 


Rentes,  F.  Funds  beating  in- 
terest ;  stijcks.    See  Diet. 

Rt'quieitcat  ni  pace,  L.  May 
lie  rest  in  peace. 

Res  aiigusta  dumi,  Ij.  Narrow 
cii-cuuistaucca  :  poverty. 

Res  eftt  sacra  miser,  L.  A  suf- 
fering person  i»  saci-od. 

Res  gestae,  L.  Exploit^  etc. 

Respica  dueni.  Look  to  en«l. 

B«;surgmni4'-I*hali  rise  again 

Revenons  a  nos  nioutons,  F. 
Ijtt  us  rctttiH  to  our  subjeet 

Rr  vera,  L.  In  the  true  mat- 
ter t  ill  truth. 

Rube  de  chambre,  (rOb-<le- 
shong-br)  F.  A  dreiuung- 
gown,  or  morning  gown. 

Ruat  c«sluni,  L.  Let  the 
heavens  full. 

Riuo  de  guerre,  (ruz-dc-gftr) 
F.  A  stratagem  of  war. 

Rus  in  urbc,  jL.  The  countiy 
iu  town  or  city. 

Sal  AtUcum,  L.  Attic  salt— 
thnt  is,  wit. 

Salvo  jure.  I^  Saving  the 
right  ;  aah-o  pwlot'T,  wifh- 
out  offence  to  intHleaty. 

Sanctum  HAiic:orum,  I*.  The 
holy  of  holies,      (coolness. 

Sang  froid,  F.  Cold  blood  ; 

Sails  ccrenionie,  Ciians;-sir.4- 
nid-ni)  F.  Without  cere- 
mony. Jor  trouble. 

Haoa  facon,  F.  Without  form 

Sana  peur  et  sans  reproche, 
( »nn|r-pnr-i-iMin>r-r4-pr6sh) 
without  fear  or  reproach. 

Sartor  resartus,  L.  The  tailor 
mended.  (of  word*. 

Satis  verboram,  1*.  Enouffh 

Savcir  ftiire,  rsa-vwnr-fir)  F. 
AbiUty  ;  co     ivjinc?. 

Sanve  qui  pent.  (sAv-ke-pu) 
F.  Save  himself  who  can. 

Serundem  artcm,  L.  Accord- 
to  art  or  rule:  eeientirioally; 
— *4i(Nrm«.  according  to  na- 
ture x—ortJiueni,  according 
to  order  :  in  order. 

Seniel  et  stmul,  L.  Once  and 
tocrether.  (for  all. 

Scmel  pro  f>emper,  L.  Once 

Semper  Metis,  L.  Always 
faithful.  (same. 

Semper  idem.  L.  Always  the 

Semper  paratus.  Ever  ready. 

Se  non  e  vero,  e  ben  tro%'ato. 
It.  If  it  is  not  true,  it  is 
well  feigned. 

S:e  itur  ad  ostra,  L.  Such  is 
the  wajr  to  ininiortality. 


Sic  piissim.L  So  everywhere 

Sic  transit  gloria  iimndi.  So- 
earthly  ;flory  passes  awuy. 

Sic  voks  ^lc  jubeo,  L.  Thus 
I  will,  thux  I  command. 

Similia  smiilibus  Cnrantur, 
L.  (med.)  Like  cures  like. 

Similis  siinili  gaudet,  L.  Like 
is  pleased  with  like. 

Si  iiHtiiumentuin  quaeris  cir- 
cumspice,  L.  It  vou  seek 
his  mun  utiient,looK  around 

Sine  die,  L.  Without  a  day 
appointed ^—«/w';•o,  without 
d^ubt  ;—gtia  itoM,  an  indis- 
pensable condition. 

8i»te,vitttor!  L.  Slop  travelerl 

Si  vis  paceiii,  uara  bellum, 
L.  It  you  wiah  (iu  time ot) 
peace,  prepare  for  war. 

8oi-di«aut,  F.    Self-styled. 

Spero  meliora,  L.  1  hope  for 

'    better  things.  (witty. 

Spirituel,    t.     Intellectuul; 

Sp«>liaopima^L.  Rich  booty. 

Si)onteHUa,one*aown  accord. 

Statu  quo  antebellum,  L.  Iu 
the  btate  which  was  before 
the  war.  (which. 

Status  quo,  L.    The  state  in 

Htet,  L.    Let  it  stand. 

Suaviter  iu  modo,  fortiter  in 
re,  L.  Gentle  in  m  ;naers, 
brave  in  deed. 

Sub  condftionc,  L.  Under 
the  condition:— itftftce.  un- 
der eonifidcnition  t—j-optut, 
under  a  penalty  ;  —  rosa, 
privately  -.—nitentio,  in  si- 
lence or  stillnew ;— s/ierie, 
under  tlte  appearance  of  ; 
— focf,  under  the  voice. 

Sni  generis,  L.  Of  itK  own 
kind.  fehief  »rrio<l. 

Sunmium  bonnm.  L.    The 

Summum  jus,  eumm^i  injn- 
rin.  L.  The  rigor  of  law 
is  the  heiclit  of  ojinrevsion. 

Sunrit  Hinaii  aliquid,  I^ 
Something  better  rises. 

8uu:n  ciiique.  L.  Let  each 
have  his  own. 

Tableau  vivant,  (ta-Wo-ve- 
vdng)  F.    A  livinjr  picture. 

Table  «rhote.  aa-hl-<l6t)  K.  A 
common  table  for  giic'ts. 

Tabula  rasa.  !.•.  A  smooth  or 
biHnk  tablet.  (onife. 

Tatdium  vitae,  L.  Wonnne*« 

Tnnt  mieux.(taiig-me-66)  W 
So  niueh  the  better  ;—.wii«, 
<pe)  BO  much  the  wor^e. 

Te  Dcum,  Christian  hymn. 
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Davenport  (dave'en-port),  n.  A 
lady's  drawingf-roora  writing- 
table  with  drawers  underneath. 

Defervescence,  n.  Loss  of 
heat;  cessation  of  ebullition. 


Delimitation,  n.  The  bound- 
ary line  of  a  country,  especial- 
ly a  new  one;  fixing  of  lines. 

Volens  et  potens. — Willing  and 
able, — Motto  of  Nevada. 


Foreign  Wokds  and  Phrases. 
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Tempora  mntantur,  no«  et 
mutamur  in  illix,  L.  The 
tunes  are  changed,  and  we 
are  chanpeil  wUli  Ihcm. 

Teinpus  fugit,  L.  Time  flies 

Terminus  adguem,  L.  The 
time  to  which  ; — tefniiuita 
a  quo^  time  trom  which. 

Terra  incognita,  L.  An  un- 
known country  or  land. 

Tertiiim  quid,  L.  A  third 
something.        [fnniiiiarty. 

T^tc-a-t*tc,F.    Face  to  face  ; 

To>;;>  vinhs,  L.  The  f;ovvu 
ot  manhfwd.     {chief  pood. 

To  kalon,  Or.  The  beautiful; 

Totidem  verbis,  L.  In  just 
K)  many  words. 

Tillies  quotiei>,  L.  As  often  a« 

Toto  caslo,  L.  By  tl\e  wiiole 
lieaven  :  dianietricdly  op- 
posite. [F.    Always  ready. 

T«»ujuur  pret,(t66-th66r-pra) 

Tour  de  torce,(i6^Mle-ldn<;|F. 
A  feat  of  btrcnjjth  or  skill. 

Tout-a-lait,  (too-ta-ii)  F.  Ea- 
tirely :  wlioUy. 

Tout  ensemble,  (  l6d-tang- 
saug-bl)  F.  'rhe  whole  ta- 
ken tcigether. 

Toul  a  vous.  (t66ta-v6d)  F. 
Whollv  yours. 

Trnja  f  ult,  L.    Troy  was. 

Tu  quoque.  Bruti-  f  L.  And 
thou,  too,  Brutus! 

Tristesse,  (tris-tes)  F.  Sad- 
ness; sorrow;  g'.oom. 

Trottoir,  F.    A  sidewalk. 

Tuum  est,L.  It  is  youruwn. 

Uhl  mel.  ibi  npes,  L.  Where 
honey  is,  there  are  bees. 

Ultima  ratio  resum,  L.  Last 
argument  of  kings  ;  war. 


L'ltimatum.  L.  The  last  or 
only  conmtion  or  terms. 

Und  voce,  witli  one  v«»>ce. 

Un  bieniait  n'est  jum.uR  per- 
du,F.  kindness  IS  never  lost 

Un  fait  necomph,  F.  An  ac- 
complished fact  or  deed. 

Unique,  F.    Unexampled. 

Usque  ad  nauseam  ,L.  To  dis- 
gust, [speaking. 

TJsus  loquendi,  L.    IJsage  iii 

Utile  duici,  L.  The  useful 
with  thtf  pleasant. 

Ut  infra,  J>.    As  below. 

Uti  i)06»i(letiR,  L.  State  of 
present  r)o^8ession. 

Ut  supra,  L.  As  above  stated 

Vi'de  me'cuni,  L.    Go  with 

me:  a  constant  companion. 
Vale.  L-  Farewell. 
Valct  de  chambre,  (val-i-de- 

BhouK-hr)  F.  An  attendant; 

a  factotum.  [readings. 

Variae  lectiones,  L.    Various 
Variorum    nota,    L.     The 

notes  of  various  authors. 
Veni,  vidi,  vici,  L.  I  came,  I 

sow,  I  conquered. 
Verbatim  et  literatim,  Onid. 

L.)    Word  for  word,  and 

letter  for  letter. 
Verbum  sat  sapienti.  L..  A 

word  is  enoiiuh  for  the  wise 
Vcsti}:ia,  Tnicxs  ?  vcbtiges. 
Vesti-jia  nulla  retrorsum,  L. 

No  footsteps  backward. 
Vcxata  qusBstio,  L.     A  dis- 
puted question. 
Videlicit.  L.     That  is  to  say. 
Vide  ut  supra.  L.    See  what 

i.i  stated  alM>ve. 
Vi  et  armis,  L.   By  foj-ce  and 

by  arms  ;  by  main  force. 


Vnicit  amor  patrise,  L.  Love 

of  countrj'. 
Vincit,  qui  se  vincit,  L.    He 

conquers,  who  ovei-conics 

hiniKcif. 
ViViCiilimi    mntrfmonii,    h. 

The  bond  of  mariin^fe. 
Virtus  in  ardnis,  L.  Cotirage 

and  virtue  in  difficulties. 
Virtus  iandatur,  tt  Blgct,  L. 

Virtue  is^rai»-ed  and  is  not 

clierifched  (is  starved \ 
Virtus   simper    viridia,    L. 

Virtue  18  ever  blooming. 
Vivnt  refiina  !  L.    Lf>ii};  live 

the  queen  I  I  king  ! 

Vivat  rex  1  1j.  Long  live  the 
Viva  voce,  Oral  tcitiuiony. 
Vivat  rcpublioo  !  L.     Long 

live  the  lenuldic  1 
Vive  larcpumique  1  F,  Long 

live  the  republic  ! 
Vive    I'empereur!  F.   Long 

live  the  emperor! 
Vive  le  roi !  (\€v-le-rwa)  F. 

I>ong  live  the  king ! 
Voila,  (vwal-n)  F.    Behold  ; 

tliere  is  or  there  are. 
Volenti  non    fit    injuria,  L. 

No  injn^tice  is  done  to  the 

consenting  person  —  by  a 

proceeding  he  consents  to. 
Vox  et  praeterea  nihil,  L.    A 

voice  and  nothing  more  ; 

sound  without  sense. 
Vox  populi,  vox  Dei,  L.  The 

voice  of  Tie  people  is  the 

voice  of  God. 
Vulgo,  L.    Commonly. 


Zor.am  perdidlt,  L.  He  hns 
lost  his  purte  i~tnlrere,  to 
loose  the  virgin  girdle. 


AGES,  AT  DEATH,  OF  SOME  NOTED  ATJTFOSS. 


John  8.  C.  Abbott     -    -    -  72 
AgHS!«iz     --.---.«>; 
Hans  Andersen    -    •    -    -TO 
Ariosto     ------    -.50 

Francis  Bacon  -----  G.5 

Joel  Barlow .57 

Albert  Barnes  -----  72 

Richard  Baxter    -    -    -    -  70 

Bernngor  -------77 

Boccrtccio     -----    -62 

Fred rika  Bremer-    -    -    -f54 

Charlotte  Bi-onte  -    -    -    -.TO 

Mrs.  Browning     -    -    -    -  .52 

Buckle 40 

Bulger CS 

Bunj-nn    -------60 

Burns  -    -    * 87 

Lord  Byron 86 


Thomns  Carlyle    -    -    -    -  W 

C'lmiibell-    -----    -67 

Clumcer   -------72 

Co'.cH.lgc 62 

Cooper     ------   -(B 

Cowper m 

Dc  Quincy  ---..-  74 
Dickens  -.-----. 58 
Ben)   Disraeli  -    -   -    -    -7.5 

Dryden tn 

Miss  Edsjeworth  -  -  •  -  82 
Geo.  Eliot  (Mrs.  Lewes;  -«! 

Gibbon 57 

Goethe SI 

Goldsmith 46 

Horace  Greeley    -    -   •    -61 

rur.eck 77 

Hawthorne  -----    -CO 


Richnvd  Hildeth-  -  -  -r 
Wnshiiv.'ton  Ir\iiig-  -  -7i! 
Samuel  Johnson  -    -    -    .  7.*, 

Kents 

Charles  Kingslcy  - 

Charles  Lamb  -    -    -    -    -.51' 

Macaulny -  ;;!• 

llariiet  Afartincau  -  .  T-i 
T]iomri.«  Moore    -    -    ■       T'-' 

J.  S.  Mill .-57 

Milton m 

Montaigne    -----    ..5:i 

Foe 411 

Prescott (Ti 

Scott (51 

Sl.akespenre     -----  .52 

ITiackeray    ------  ;2 

Bayard  Taylor 53 


t;n 
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Desinence  (des'i-nens),  n.  Ter- 
mination, close;  DESINENT,^., 
ending;  lowermost. 

Detenus  (det'en-us),  n.'pl.  Pris- 
oners.   (F.  detenu,  detained). 


Di:UTOPLAnM  n.  In  biology, 
the  nutritive  or  food-yolk  aa 
distinguished  from  the  germin- 
al Of  protoplasm. 

All  minds  quote. — Emerson. 
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A  1.  First  cloM,  *»  a  ehip,etc. 

A.  B.,  or  an-,  ill  ««W.,  Ol  eacii 
the  BHme  quasitity. 

A.  or  Ans.  Answer. 

A.  B.  {Artmiu  /Jnccalmtreufi) 
Btxlu'lorof  Arts,  [bridged 

Ahbr..  Abbreviated,  Al»r.,  a- 

A(l  libit  (arllih.).  At  pleasure 

A.  C.  (Ante  Chrnauiu),  Be- 
fore Cluiht. 

Ace,  Act.,  Account. 

A.  1).  (A)iho  Jjo/tvii),  In  the 
year  of  our  liord. 

Adj.,  Adjutuut.' 

Adni.,  A'lmii-al ;  Admiralty. 

Adiiir.,  Adininistnitf>r. 

Advt.,  Advei  ti.-.e:nL'»it. 

.ii.,  or  Mt.  AKcd  ;  of  nee. 

A.K.B.S.,  Amcricnn  and  For- 
eign BJble-8ociety. 

Agr.,  Asrriculture:  Agt.,ogent 

A. II. M.S.,  American  Home 
Missionarv  Socitty. 

Alt  J.  Altltu'de  ;  Alto,  Altns, 
the  hijjher  notes  in  musie. 

A.M.,  (ArtiwH  Mtigiitter), 
Master  of  Arts.  Ante  Meri- 
(hem.  Before  noon.  Anno 
Ifundi,  In  the  year  of  the 
world  ;  Anno,  in  tlie  year. 

Amt.,  Amount. 

Am.,  American  (ism). 

Anat.,  Anatomj*. 

Anon.,  Anonymous. 

App.,  Appomlix. 

Arch.,  ArchitfCture. 

A.S..  An;;li)-Si«xon. 

A.V.C.(  Anno  L'rlm  Confiitof) 
In  the  ye;ir  from  tin?  bitild- 
init  of  the  city  of  Home. 

A.V.,  Authori/!cd  Version. 

M.,  13(.i.,  Bible. 

B.A.,  Bachilorof  Arts. 

Bai.,  Bilanco.     Bbl.,  Barrel. 

li.C,  LIvfore  C!iai=t. 

l}.C.L.,liiK-lu'lorofCivnL»iw 

B.i)..  fJic'ielorof  Divinity. 

Bk.,B:u,U:  B.K.k. 

B.L.,  r?«-jhclor  of  Jaws. 

B..Vi.  Biiclielor  of  Mo'licine. 

Bot.,  Iiota;iv.     Bp  ,  Bishop. 

M.X.AlU'iin  Vtnjo).  iJle8^ed 
Virijiii  ;  {Bene  Vale),  fare- 

Wfil. 

C,  L'eiitii.m.r\.  luindrcd;  cent. 

cejiti:ne  ;  Ct^'.  cents. 
C.  or  Cii>.  C'l/tnt),  Clinptcr. 
Caps,  Cup  leltcrs. 
Capt.,  Cispi.iin:  €»ip.  Capital. 


C.E.,  Civil  Engineer. 

Chem.,  Chemistry. 

Cliron.,  Chronology. 

C.J.,  Chief  Jnstice. 

Co.,  County  or  Company. 

C.O.I)..  Collect  on  Delivery. 

Col.,  Colonel  ;  Colossian*. 

Coll.,  College  ;  Collector. 

C«)Iq.,  Colloquialism. 

Comp.,  Comparative. 

Con.  {Contra),  in  opposition 

Conch.,  Conchology. 

Cong..  Congress  (lonal). 

C.P.,  Common  Pleas. 

Cr.,  Credit  or  Creditor. 

Crim.  Con.,  Adultery. 

Curt.,  Current— that  is,  in 
this  period  of  time,  an  this 
month,  year,  or  century. 

Cwt.,  a  hundred  weight. 

Cycl.,  Cyclopedia. 

D.,  Died.  Deft,  Defendant. 
D.C.,  Dollars  and  Cents;  Clt. 

(1(1  cajfo)  in  mtL'ic.  again  ; 

from  the  beginning. 
D.C.L..  Doctor  Civil  Law. 

D.  D.,  Diinnitdtis  Doctor, 
D«ctorof  Divinity. 

Deg.,  Degree;  Del.,  delegate. 

Del.  (Delete),  To  efriice. 

D.G..  (Dei  Gratin)  By  the 
graC2  0f  Gr  '.;  (li.  /)eo  Crfo- 
fjff.-),  thinks  to  God. 

Dim.,  Diininntive. 

Do..  Ditto  ;  the  same. 

Dols.  or  Dolls.,  Dollars. 

Doz.,  D«>zcn  :  twelve. 

D.P..  Dm-forin  Philosophy. 

Dr.,  Debtor ;  Doctor. 

D.V.  {D^'o  rolrnte),  God 
v/illing;  dwt,  i)cnny weigiit 

Ed..  Edition  «  Editor.  ' 

E.K.  Errors  fxrepted. 

E.G.   (Exempli  U'('tiii),  For 

example  :  Jor  ini-taiice. 
F..I..  Eu.^it  Indies  (or  India). 

E.  long.,  Eni^t  !ou-'itude. 
Encvc,  Eiic\tl'»pedia. 
E.>J.K..  Eist-.Vorthenst. 
Eng  .  England  :  English. 
Ep..  Epistle  ;  Ej>hesJnn8. 
E.S.E.,  Enst-Southe:iMt. 
Fpii.,  or  csp.,  E.<pecially. 
Es|  ,  or  Esqr.,  Enquire. 
FAc.,{cf  cuilertt).  And  so  forth 
Et  M-q.,  A>i'l  tiie  following. 
Etyni.,  Etyiu«ilogy. 


Exch.,    Exchequer   or   Ex- 
change.    Exr.,  Executor. 
Fahr.,  Fahrenheit. 
Fcp.,  Foolticop.  as  paper. 
Fern.,  Femiiime. 
Fig.   fiu'tirativi'.  Fl.,  Florida 
Fo.,  fol.';  I'oiic)  (or  page).  - 
Fort..  Fortitic.ition. 
Fr.,  French  ;  France. 

Gent.,  Gentleman. 
Geog..  (Jc.grai.hy. 
Geol.,  Genldgv.  fmnn. 

Gvom.,  Geon»etry ;  Ger.,  <ier- 
(i.M.,  Gn:nd  Mahter. 
Gov.,  Governor;  Go  ,  Goth:c 
G.P.O.,  Genenil  Po.^t  Office. 
Gr.  Clreek  :  G  ains  ;  Gross. 
Gram,  or  (Jr..  Grammar. 
Gtt.,  A  drop  or  diops. 

ITeb.,IT<'hrews.IIer.,hcraldry 
Hist.,  lli-torv. 
Hon.,  Honorable, 
llort .    Horticulture  ;    TI.R.. 
House  of  Hepresetitative^. 
U.S.,  (Hie  silui>).  Here  lies. 

lb.  orlbid..  (/'iVm),  In  the 
s:»me  place.     Icel.,  Iceland. 

Id.  Idem,  The  s-ime. 

I.e.  (T(/esf),Thrt\ri. 

I.HS.  (Jesi'x  llninnmn  SnU 
rntof)  .Tesus  the  Saviour  of 
men.     Imp.,  Imperiil. 

Incog  (Tncoqmfo).  Unknown 

In..  Inch  ;  Inches. 

In  lim.  (L.),  At  the  outset. 

In  loc.  (L.).  In  its  jihice. 

I.  N.  R.  I.  (JfKiis  XdZ'crenn^ 
Hex  Jv'hforum),  .lesn-;  of 
NaiMireth,  Kiiigof  the  .lews 

Inst.,  Instant,  present  month 

Instr.,  Instrunn-iit. 

In  irnns.  (E.),  On  the  passage 

I.O.U.,  loweyou. 

l.q.  (L.  Onott),  The  same  as. 

Ital.,  Italian  ;  Italic. 

J.P. .  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
.Tr.  or  .Tun.,  .lunior. 
Kal.,  The  Knleud.'?. 
E.  or  )b.  (L.  lihrn),  A  pound. 
Lat.  Latin ;  Lntitnde.  N.  or  S. 
Ijfg..  (ft.  Le(/rjt<>)  Smoothly. 
Lib.  (L.  lioer),  A  book. 
Lieiit.  I>ieutenant. 
Ll...  B.{L€(ni!n  JJnrc(ilaurfUt) 
Bachelor  of  Laws. 
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Devei;.opement,  it.  Evolution, 
or  prog^ressive  advancement  of 
life  from  its  lowest  ori'^inal 
types  to  its  highest  existing 
forms;  not  direct  creation. 


Didactics,  7t:phi.  The  science, 
precepts  and  rules  of  teaching; 
the  best  methods  of  syitematic 
instmcrion.     See  didactic. 

As  proud  as  Lucifer. — Festus. 
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LL.  D.  {T^ffwn  Doctor^  Doc- 
tor of  Laws,      [and  Pence. 
L.  S.  D..  PouiuU,  Shillihcs. 
LXX.,  The  Septuaxint  (70;. 

M.  {L.  mille),  A  thousand. 

M.  A..  (  Art  ill  in  Mnyi^fer), 
.MuNter  of  Arts  :  Military 
Ac;id.    Mcj.  Major. 

Mdm-.,  Ma-iCiiline. 

Muth..  Mathemntipn. 

M.  B..  (.j'fthrinte  Bnrcnlati- 
raii!*).  Bachelor  of  .Medicine 

M.  li..  (Miificce  littcailaitre- 
u.-O,  mclielorof  .Music. 

M.  C.,  Member  of  Cunjrresb. 

M.  D..  Doctor  of  Medicnic. 

M.  E.,  .Mininjr  Engineer. 

Mech..  Mechanics. 

Me<l.,  Medicines. 

Mein.(J/''.>jc/j/t'),Kemember; 
iMeinorunduin. 

Mdile,  .Mi^8.    Mine.  Madam. 

MesHrs.  Gentlemen  ;  Sirs. 

Mill.  Mineraio'.rv. 

.Mf»ns.,(F.  .1/o;<.sjejo)Mr.;  Sir. 

MS.,  MaiuKHCiipt 

Mt..  M<!iint,  .Mountain. 

M.  S.  (Mrmorid;  sacrum).  Sa- 
cred to  the  Memory. 

MSS..  Maiiuscript6;*i/io.MS. 

M.i.<.  .Miihie. 

Myth.  Mythology. 

N.,  North  :  Note  :  Number. 

Nut.  hint..  Natural  History. 

Nniit.,  Nauti;-al. 

N.  B.,(\ot„  Bi-vr),  Toke  no- 
tice •  note  well.  (I md. 

N.  E.'.  iVortiieast  ;  New  Fns- 

Nein  C^)n.  (  yeniiiic  contraili- 
ct  iitr).  No  one  coiitradict- 
iiv,';  l'naniii'Oi!K'v. 

N.'in.  Di-s.  (.y >•,!>!. If  ithneyU 
tirn'e).  .Vo  one  dis<:piitin>'. 

N.  Ent..  Ni.rtli  Lntiti.de. 

N    N.  E.,  .\ot!»-\..rtlieist. 

N.  N'.  W..  .Vorth-N<i;thwest. 

No..  (Xu.iifrv^.  Nilii.her. 

Nun.  oh;t..Notli  withstanding 

Noil  pros..  He  dues  not  pros- 
ecute, as  a  phiintiif  n'-'ninst 
wlioin  jnd.u^ment  is  entered 
U)T  iiou-uip.Mnince. 

Nr.!!  j-eq.,  lt<locs  not  fallow. 

N.  1'..  .V..tn-v  Pnbiic. 

N  S.  N..vii  Scntiu  New  Style 

X.  W..  N..rthwe.'<t.' 

O!)..  He  died.  Ohs.  Obsolete. 

O.K.,  Oinis.-^i..ns  excepted. 

O.  F..  Odd  re'.U.w.s. 

O.isr.,  Oriirin-jidv) :  Ornith., 
Ornithi.ir,;ry  ;  Opt.,  Optics. 

O.S.  Old  Style.    07,..ouuce. 


t»..  P.ise.    PP..  PasioH. 

Paint.,  painting  :  I'd.,  "aid. 

Per.  pr.,  Bv  the  :  per  yard. 

Par  an.,  (L.  7Vr,  by;  an..  An- 
num, venr>,  Bv  tlie  year. 

Perct.  orCenluni,  BythelOO. 

Pen*.,  Pe'son  ;  Poons. 

Pert.,  Pertiiiniti};. 

Ph.D.,  Doctor o:  Philosophy. 

Pixt.,  He  or  slie  pnmted  it. 

Poct..  Poetical. 

P.  >l.(pos(  imruhem).  After- 
noon ;  I'f>st  mortem  ;  Pi>»t- 
Ma>ter  (G.)  P.  .M.  General. 

P.  (>..  Post  OfKce. 

P.  ().  O..  Pn.st  OtHce  Order. 

P.  P.  C.  Piitoncallinu'cardi 
to  intimate  le.ive-Uikin^. 

Pr.  or  i'.  (Is.  jiar.  by),  By  the 

Pres.,  Prcf^idoiit. 

Print.,  P:iiitinpc. 

Pro.,  For:  in  luvor. 

Prob.,  Piui)le!n. 

Prof.,  Piolcj^sor. 

Pron.,  Pronoun. 

Pill  tem.  {i'ro  tempore).  For 
the  time  beiiifj. 

Piox.  (ProTitiio).  Next. 

P.  S.  (I'ost  scn,:1nm).  Post 
script,     r.<».  P->'iims. 

Q  orQu.Qiic  tiun;  Query. 

Q.  E.  D.  (Qiio'ernt  Jcmnn. 
straii(fuin),  Whicii  was  to 
he  demun.xtrated. 

Q.  E.  v..  {nun!  ernt  fnncn- 
rf«m).Whieli  wjik  to  he  done 

Q.  ¥..(L.(n'<,l(^t),  Wliiehis. 

Q.  E  1..  VVliich  was  to  be 
fouml  out. 

Q.  \..,  As  much  CR  von  p!ea«p 

Q.  S.  (.Qii'intnm  >"i.{ficit),  A 
«;nTieient  (pnntitv. 

Q.  V.  (f/iKni  vi-lf)  Whiclisre 

U.  Ilnil.vnv.  (/i<r),  Eiiij;  ; 
(f:",,,,,,,).  Qii.cn. 

Pv  (/..  »rr/..r).  Take. 

H.  C,  Hon-.-,n  Catholic. 

I?cc..  »■  cr..   ;  Heceipt. 

KvH..  Picsinient. 

Hep-.  Kep-esentntive :  Ec- 
pnblio.     Khet..  Hheto'-ic. 

R-.m.  Romish  :  Rom:in(s>. 

Kt.  Rev..  Ri-ht  Revo -emf. 

Sc.  Sjuip.  (Sciiljiyit)  En- 
jrnived.     Sch'-.,  Scluionor. 

Sculpt..  Scnli.rnre.         [^i;;n. 

8.  E.,  Southeast  ;  S.  Soutli  ; 

Sec.  Sc-crct!i;v. 

Sect.,  Seetit.n. 

Sen,  Scautor;  Senior. 

Sef|.  (L.  M-qiieutc.^  or  fequrn- 
ttii).  the  foilowine :  tiie 
ne\t.-S.  H.  S.  Kelfoir  of 
the  Hi^<tohcu]  Sooic'y, 


Siiijf..  Sinpulnr. 

S.  Eat.,  South  latitude. 

Sol.,  Solomon  ;  Si  I'ltion. 

S)).,  Sptiin  :  Spmioh.    [inch. 

Sc^..  Square  ;    fq.  in.  square 

Sq.  Ft.,  Sqnaie  i'eet. 

Sq.  M.  Square  .Mih-. 

S.  S.  E.,  ><.iiib-?j.,iithea8t. 

S.  S.  W.,  South-S,jutti\vc«t. 

St.,  Saint ;  Street. 

S.  T.  J>.  (.SV»c/ff  Thf'oJo'pop. 
D<»:tor)Au>v\iHo.  Divjiuty 

S.  T.  P..  (S'tca  Tl.i.olvuiia 
rro.e-.^or),  I'ioIes>or  m 
Theoio;:y  ;  Sun..  .*^uadny. 

Snp.C.Siipeiioi  o:  S  iiircme 
Court.  Snperl.,  Superiative 

S.  \V.,  Soiitluvest. 

Super.,  Siipeifiiie.  Siipp., 
Supplement.  Syn.,  Syuo- 
iiym  !  Synonymous. 

T..  Town  :  Territory. 

T..Tur.,Tii;kisli. 

TI.eol..  riieolony. 

T.  O., 'I'll move-. 

Tr.  or  Tra.,  i  rHnnpoM. 

Trin.,  Tinity. 

Typ.,  Typography. 

int.  {Ultimo),  l.'xA  month. 

Elti  8uora.  ,\s  nbove. 

r.  S  .  Unite*!  Snte.*. 

U.   S.  A.,  rnit.'d   States   of 

America:  l/'nit- d  Sf.  Armf 
If.  S.  A.   .M..   rnilcd  Stiites 

.Miiitn-v  Acid<  iMV. 
U.  S.  .\.  rnite.i  Rt.ues  Navy- 
U.  S.  8.  United  .States  3en.n"te 

V.  (  r,'^),  See  :  Verse. 

V.  D.  M.  (  r.  >•' i  Dfi  Mhii^fr) 

Mhtlnteroi  Word  ot  God. 
V.  jj.,  For  example. 
Vis..  Vlseonnt. 
Vj/.  (  V>  f.'hcif).  Namely  ;  to 

wit.     \'t<h.  Volumes, 
V.  P.,  Vice  President. 

\V.,  West  ;  Werfern. 

W.  C.  Water  Clont. 

W.  I^mr.,  \V(  St  i  onjritnde. 

W.N.  \V..   WoRt-Northwe«t. 

W.  S.  W  ,  West-Soutliwcst. 

Wt.,  W,ei-tit. 

X.  orXt  ,  rhrJKt. 

XnuiP,  C!ui>tmris. 

Xn.or  Xti!!!!..  Ch-i.stian. 

Xnty.,  Chiieu-iiiily. 

Yd..  Yard.    Yrti.  TJiem. 
Yr.,  Your  or  Year. 
Zot)l..  Zoolopy.    ft,  \.r.d. 
tc.  (A7  ctieiera).  And  »o  forth 
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DiFFERENTiATS,  V.  (L.  differre, 
to  carry  different  ways).  In 
tned. ,  Separate  one  disease  from 
another  by  pointing  out  the  dif- 
ference; mcom.^  XQ^Ji  differen- 


tial duties;  in  mech.^  to  indi- 
cate difference  of  n)otion  or 
effect;  in  biol.^  to  note  changes 
produced  by  a  process  of  evo- 
lution; n,  DIFFERExNTIATION. 
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SELECT   LIST  OF  MYTHOLOGICAL   AND 
CLASSICAL  NAMES. 


\WoT^9  not  respelt  are  pronounced  cts  written] 


AcHATES.n-^ater,  the  faith- 
ful friciul  of  ^ncu8.  the 
hero  of  Vlnjil's  ^Emit. 

Ac-iiKK  N,  nk'i'-r)ii.  a  river 
l)eli»;ve<l  to  l>e  the  entrance 
to  the  lower  worhl,  and  af- 
.terwards  j>bced  in  the  low- 
er world  lt^clf. 

Aclilui.ES.  a-kil'16z.  the 
brave.Ntof  the  Greek-*  in  the 
war  H'^ninst  Tmy.  fie  was 
invidnemblc.  except  in  liis 
rl;;ht  heel,  but  was  nlain 
by  I*iuia,  son  of  the  king 
of  Twy,  by  a  wound  tliere. 

AcTy^:<)N,  «k-te'on,  n  fnmoua 
hunter,  changed  by  Diana 
into  a  stiijr,  and  'torn  to 
pieces  by  his  own  dojTK. 

AnoNis.  a-d(Viiis,  a  beauti- 
ful youth  beloved  by  Ve- 
nus. He  was  killed  by  a 
MMld  boar.  Whtn  wound- 
ed Venus  sp'inkled  nectar 
into  his  bl(M)d,  from  which 
wiemoHes  sjiranj;  up. 

JEoEVs,  e-je'us,  a  kingr  of 
I  Naples  who  threw  himself 
into  the  sea.  called  after 
him  the  ^jrean  Sea. 

J'nis.  e'jis,  a  shield  given 
by  JnpittT  to  Minerva. 

AHiiKAH,  E-ui'-'as,  a  Trojnn 
prince,  son  of  Anchises 
«nd  Venus  the  hero  of 
Virgil's  poem,  the  jEufid. 

J£.'o\xs,  god  of  the  winds. 

/EscULAPius.  e8-ku-i4'pi- 
u>».  r.on  of  Apollo,  deified 
alter  death  for  his  great 
knowleds^of  medicine. 

An  AMKMNON.  njr-.i-mem'non 
ponuunnvler-iii-chief  of  the 
tirecian  forces  before  Troy 

AoA.'tiK'i'K.afonntniiifttthe 


foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  sa- 
cred to  the  Muses. 

AoLAiA,oue  of  the  Graces. 

A.IAA',  a  jaks.  a  Grecinn  heio 
in  tlie  Trojan  war,  celebia- 
tcd  for  his  valor. 

Ai.Ec'TO.  one  of  the  Furies. 

Am  MON.  a  title  of  Jupiter. 

Am  I'M  ION,  nm-H'on,  a  king 
of  Tlu-I)?s.  whose  niukicai 
skill  moved  the  ttones. 

A>iiMIlTJj|TK,nm-fi-trl'tp,  the 
wiicot  Ncfitune,  und  god- 
dess of  the  sea. 

Andui»macije.  -drom'a-k8. 
the  wife  of  Hector,  of  Troy. 

Anduom'kda,  daughter  of 
an  Ethiopian  king,  rescued 
from  a  sea-monvtcr  and  es- 
poused by  Pei-seus. 

AXT.KUS.  an-t€'us.  a  giant 
overcome  by  Hercules. 

AfHRoniTE.  af-r6-di  t*.  the 
Greek  goddcis  of  love  and 
beauty,  identified  with  the 
Koinun  Venus. 

Arrs.  d'pis.  the  bull  wor- 
shippea  by  the  Egyptians. 

Aj'OI.lo,  n-pol'lo.  the  g<)d  of 
prophecy,  of  sonjr.  and  of 
nuisic.    See  PitrKBUS. 

AnACiiifB,  n-rok'n6,  a  Ly- 
dian  maiden  m-Iio  chal- 
lenged Minerva  to  a  trial 
of  skill  in  spinning,and  was 
by  herchon;;ed  to  a  spider. 

AR*E8,a'rf  7,  the  Greek  name 
ol  .Nfarfc.  god  of  war. 

Aketuisa,  nr-e-thu'sn,  the 
nymph  of  a  celebrated 
fountjiin  near  Syracuse. 

AK'JJUNAUTS.conipanionsof 
Jason  who  sailed  tn  the 
Arno  to  Colchis,  in  search 
ni  the  golden  fleece. 

Abo  us,  ar'gus,  the  keeper 
with  a  hundred  eyes,  who 
was  appoiutad  fuardian  of 


the  cow  into  which  lo  had 
been  chanjred.  After  his 
dt-ath,  Jiuio  turned  hi:u 
into  a  peacock,  scatti.iu'^ 
the  eyes  on  tlic  bird's  tail. 

AKlAt>MK.  nr-i-ad'iie.  daugh- 
ter of  .Minos,  kingo!  C  ete. 
She  guided  Theseus  out  of 
a  labyrinth,  and  was  alter- 
wards  inanied  to  Uacelius. 

Ario.v.  o-rl'on.  a  famous 
Greek  bard  and  ritbura 
player,  who,  wlirn  cifctinto 
the  sea  by  robbers,  was  car- 
ried safe"  to  land  by  a  dol- 
Eliin,  who  was  chirmcd  by 
is  inimitable  music. 

Aris't.kus.  a  rural  pod.  dis- 
covered the  UKC  of  honey, 
oil,  X:c  .  and  taught  men 
the  ninnngement  of  l>ecs. 

AscA'Nius,  sen  of  yEncas. 

AstRjK'a.  goddess  of  justice. 

Atalanta.  at-»i-lMnt'a,  Buso- 
tian  in:iiil«-n  celtbrated  for 
her  bwiftnesH  in  running. 

A'TK,  goddess  of  uiischicr. 

Athk'NA,  R  Greek  go<lde«s, 
and  the  Roman  Minerva. 

At'i.as.  leader  of  the  Tit  'ns 
in  their  conflict  with  Zt■u^; 
being  conouered,  he  wau 
condemnea  to  bear  heaven 
on  his  bend  and  hands. 

AXRoros,  afro  nos,  the  in- 
evitable, one  of  the  Fetes. 

At  OEAS,  nw-icus,  a  king  of 
Ellis,  win  >e  stables,  con- 
taining 'kit)  oxen.  M-hich 
had  been  uncleaused  for 
ao  years,  were  cleaned  out 
by  "Hercules  in  one  d  -.y  by 
leading  rivers  thro'  tliein. 

Aurora,  aw-r6  ra,  the  gv,d- 
dess  of  morning. 

A'riR'xus,  a  lake  near  the 
entrance  to  the  lower  \rorld 
—the  lower  w«jrld  Itself. 
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Distal,  a.  Remote  from  the 
place  of  attachment,  as  the  end 
of  a  bone  opposite  the  *  *  proxi- 
mal "  or  fixed  extremity  (if  the 
bone  is  attached  at  all). 


Doctrinaire  (dok'tri-nar*). «.  A 
propounder  of  a  new  set  of 
opinions;  a  dogmatic  theorist; 
a.  denoting  new  doctrines,  etc. 

Pity's  akin  to  love. — Soutiierne. 
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B 

Bacchus,  bak'us,  the  god  of 

M  iiiv,  boii  ot  Jupiter. 
BKi.i.KK'oi«aoN.  iiUerof  the 

wiiiKcd  hcir»e  Pi-jj.mus. 
ISKLI.U.NA.  bel-ld  iia.  {goddess 

«>t  war,  M.ttur  ot  Mui-H. 
BEK'KNi'ct:.    Her  beautiful 

hull-  waK  hct  111  tlie  heavena 

n»  n  coiiatvllntioii. 
BuiAKKLS,    bii-u' re-US.   a 

(iiuiit  with  u  hundred  arnik 
Bu'cfc°.i>n'ALUs,  the  hun>e  ol 

Alexander  the  Great. 

c 

Cacits,  k&'kus,  an  ItAlian 
Bheplierd.  who  was  a  noto- 
rioiih  robber,  lie  was  abon 
of  Vulcan,  hadturev  heiultt 
niiu  wan  killed  by  Hercules 

Caii'mos.  a  Plioeiiiciuii.  the 
iii\  eiitiir  of  the  aiph:ibet. 

Cai.i  loi'K,  kal-li't)-pe,  the 
Muse  of  epic  poetry. 

Cassan'dka.  a  daughter  of 
Pii  iiii,  king  of  Troy,  who 
nci-iv«?(l  the  gift  of  proph- 
ecy from  A{M)lio,  but  no- 
b.idv  would  believe  her. 

Caa  T«»u:>nd  Poi/Li!X,twin. 
biothcis  wlio,  from  their 
love  for  enc!i  other,  were 
pi'iced  l»y  Jupiter  »w  a  cnn- 
Btolhtiori  in  lu-.iven  under 
the  name  of  Gemini,  'the 
twins.*  An  ek-ctiic  flame 
seen  or.  nmsthends  at  sea. 

Ckn'tmiis.  fiibled  to  have 
bnon  linlf  men. half  hoPBeH. 

CKunitHrs.  fc'r'ber-UH.  the 
tiii»e-!ie:iilod  do-rof  Pluto, 
tlint  srn  irdcd  the  entrance 
t<-  tlie  lower  wfirld. 

Ckkks.  ce'rez.  thf/roddess  of 
nvii-Mltiiri',  irrain.  fruits, 
ns'fl  covn.  KJHter  of  Jupiter. 

Cks'tis.  ?i -die  of  Veiiim. 

CiiAKO.N.  ka'ron.  the  ferry- 
111111  of  the  lower  world, 
w!io  ler' ie'l  the  souls  of 
t!i-  d'-!ul  ovf.T  the  rivers 
.Acheron  and  Styx  to  Hades 

Cmakvhdis,  ka- rib 'die,  a 
diiii^'pionH  whirlpool  be- 
tw(.»ii  Itnly  and  Sicily,  and 
optH><it«-  t«>  Srvlln.  a  rock. 

CiilM,K'RA,a  faliidons  mon- 
ster w!io  vomited  fire. 

Cniuox.  krron,  a  centaur 
celebrated  for   his  knowl- 


edge of  plants,  medicine,  I 
&c.  He  wa;i  the  tutor  of 
.£sculapiu8,  Achillea,  and 
Hercules.  Having  been 
ncculentally  wounded  by 
an  arrow  of  Hercules,  he 
was  changed  into  the  cou- 
i<te11atiun  Sngittuiius. 

CiiLuRis,  ki6  ric.  the  Greek 
goddesK  ot  flowers,  identi- 
cal with  the  Koitinn  Flora. 

ClKCK,  bir^be,  a  celebrated 
Borceriiis,  who  entertained 
UlyB>e»  on  his  way  home 
from  Tro\",  but  he  e^caped. 

Cli'o,  the  Muse  ot  history. 

Cloacina.  klo-n-8i'uu,  a  Ito- 
maii  goddess  who  presided 
over  the  sewers. 

CLOTiio,  kibtlio,  the  npinncr 
ot  the  thread  of  Hie,  the 
youngest  of  the  Fates. 

CocYTUs.  ko-sl'tiiH,  a  river 
in  the  lower  world. 

Co  M  f  s,  god  of  mi:  th  and  joy 

Cui'iu,  kii'pid,  the  pod  of 
love,  son  of  ^'enus,  Mars. 

CYBEi-E.sib'e-le.  wile  ot  Sat- 
urn, and  mother  of  gods. 

CynThia.  Diana,  so  called 
from  Mount  Cynthus,  in 
Delos,  her  birthplace. 

Ctthekba,  Bith-cr-4'n,  Ve- 
nus, so  called  from  the  is- 
land of  Cythera,  where  she 
was  worshipped. 

D 

D-«'PAi.rs.  i»  fcnlpfor  and 
nrc!>it«ct,  v h  wr.s  shut  up 
in  the  Cretan  labyrinth. hut 
escaped  from  it  by  ineaup 
of  artificial  win?s. 

Damoclks.  djim'o-kl6r.  a 
pveophant  of  a  tyrant  of 
Kyr-CMfe.  Uavinjr  lauded 
highlj'  the  happinesH  of 
kings,  he  had  his  views  al- 
tered on  finding  a  keen 
sword  suspended  over  his 
hea<l  by  awinKic  hort^e  hair 
ns  he  sat  at  a  IiHtiquct. 

Da'MOK  AKD    PYTH'lAS.two 

noble  Pythagoreans  of  Sy- 
racuse, remembered  as  the 
models  of  faithful  friend- 
ship in  the  face  of  death. 

DANi«.  dan'a-e.  the  mother 
of  Perseus  by  Jupiter. 

Dapiixk,  da1'"n<5.  a  nymph 
beloveii  by  Ap*  lloj  plie  was 
turned  into  n  laurel-tree. 

Dkjani'ra,  wife  of  Hercu- 


les, who,  having  un  witting- 
ly caused  her  I'^usbands 
death,  killed  herelf. 

Dk'los.  the  s'l  alle»t  of  the 
Cyciades,  the  birth-pbiccof 
Ajioiio  and  Diana. 

DELriii,  dcl'ii.  a  small  town 
ill  Ph<:ci»,  celebrated  for  its 
oracle  oi  Apolio. 

Dkucalion.  du-ka'!ion,  a 
kiiiy  ot  Tliess!ily.  He  :ii-.d 
his  wile  I'vr.lia  were  flie 
only  human  hurv.vovs  ol  a 
great  deluge  111  Greece. 

Diana,  di-  a  mm.  sistvr  of 
Apollo,  the  goddes.4  of  the 
moon  and  oi  hniitin^r. 

Dido,  di'do,  tlie  reiuitcd 
foundress  of  Caithagi'.  She 
fell  in  love  with  A^iu-a-s. 
the  Troiaii  hcio,  but  not 
finding  her  love  returned, 
killed  herself  Iroin  g-icf. 

DoDO'^A,  do-dft'na.  a  city  of 
Kpiius.  famed  for  fiu"  or- 
acle of  Jupiter. 

Dky'ads.iiki  A'DER.nymphs 
who  prekided  over  woods. 


Ecno.  a  nymph  who  rined 
for  NarcissMK.  until  lu  th- 
ing was  left  but  her  voi.-!c. 

ELYS'irM.  the  rosidc-ncc  <»f 
jrood  men  after  deith. 

Enuy'mion,  a  vonth  celo- 
hrr.ted  for  his  heauty.  nnd 
for  the  perpetual  sleep  in 
M-hich  he  spent  hi«  Hie. 

Frato,  f r'n-to,  the  Muse  of 
lyric  and  r.inntory  r^etvy. 

Ek'EBI'S.  god  of 'darkness. 
The  n-iiite  is  applied  j;lro 
to  the  lower  world. 

EupiurosvNE.  fi-frofi'i-ue. 
one  I'f  tlic  three  Grnees. 

EuRoi'A.  u-r6'pn,tho  dau'rh- 
terof  the  Phoenician  ki"g. 
Apcnor.  Slie  whs  canieil 
off  by  J'.ipiter  into  Cr^tc 
under  the  form  of  a  white 
bull.     Hence.  Europe. 

EURIS.  iVrus.  the e."st wind. 

Et'nvDtCE.  u-rid'i-sfi.  the 
wife  of  Orpheuf. 

EuTKKHE.  u-ter'pe.  Muse  of 
lyric  poetrv  and  music 

F 

FATns,  thegodd»'f(«e.>!  Clotho, 
L'Xhosi.s,  and  Atmixis.who 
determined  the  hi.th.  life. 
and  death  of  inortuls. 
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Ebonite,  n.  Vulcanite;  vulcan- 
ized rubber,  from  its  datk  color. 

Eddas,  n.pl,  (Icel.  eddc,  great- 
giandmotljer.)     The  two  relig- 


ious or  mythologic  books  of  the 
old  Scandinavians,  viz.:  first, 
a  book  of  mythic  poems;  2d, 
ancient  mytholog^y  in  prose. 
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1' AHNis,  prod  of  iif^nciiltiire. 
Flora,  ginldess  ol  flowers. 
ruKiKS.  tluee  •'•tddcsses  of 

venj;oHiice— Ali'cto,  Megae- 

rn,  and  Tisiplioue. 

G 

GANYMEnE,  jran'i-mJd.  the 
cup  hc^arcrof  tliefjod.siiHer 
tlie  dismissal  (if  Hebe  for 
awkwardufHs— son  of  Tros 

Geryon.  je'n-oii,  a  giant 
wlu)  \\x\i\  tliree  bodu-R  and 
three  Jicadn.  lie  wiih  kill-.d 
by  Hercirles,  who  took 
away  his  oxen  into  Greece. 

GLAL"cu.s.j;Kiw7"isa  n;.h(.-r- 
nvni  eluuif;i'di!itouHCU-y;od 

GoKDiLS,  gor''li-UH.  a  king 
of  Pliryjjia,  who  tied  an  m- 
extncirhle  knot,  which  Al- 
exander the  Great  cut  in 
two  witli  his  Kword. 

GoKoo.NS.  gcM-'gons,  three 
Icniale  nlon^ter»,  who 
tnrncil  all  they  looked  up- 
on into  Rtonc  —  Medusa, 
Eiiryalc,  and  Stlienio. 

G RACKS.  Aglaia.Thnlia,  En- 
phrosyne,  Httendints  of 
Venus,  goddesses  of  grace, 
favor,  and  gentleness. 

n 

Har'pi  R8.  mpacions  women, 
with  ho'lioM.  wings,  and 
c!;nvs  like  birds  nf  prev. 

liKMH.  he'l)C.  the  podU"  s  of 
youth,  dnnjrhter  of  .luno. 
ciip-heirer  to  the  gods,  and 
wife  of  Hercnl'^s  after  lie 
was  dcif  ed:  see  Ganvniedc 

llErATK,  hck'a  te,  or  hek'at, 
tlie  goddr-ss  of  enchnnt- 
nif nts.oftcn  ir^eiitificd  with 
Diana  and  T.nna. 

IIF.CTOU.  hok  tor.  the  son  nf 
Priam,  king  of  Trov.  He 
w.^s  the  h>a\-cst  of  the  Tro- 
jins.  and  wis  Klnin  by 
Achilles,  who  dmgjred  hfs 
bo<lv  in  triumph  around 
the  widls  nf  T  nv. 

llF.ru R A.  hck'ii-ba.  wife  of 
Prinm.  king  of  Troy,  and 
nidtlier  of  Hector.  After 
the  «;'^  -trnction  of  Troy  she 
w;w  ehuntrM  into  a  dog. 

IIft.kna.  hel'e-nn.  wife  of 
Mcii'-I  ii's.  kin-z  of  Spart  i. 
rndtV.e  g  e<U.st  beau tv  of 
I'.er  (lay.    Slic  becnnie'  the 


can.=p  ol  the  Trojan  wa-  by 
eiopi'ig  with  Pans,  mhi  of 
Priam,  kiii-o!  'I'roy. 

Hei.  kn  is.  M>otIibti\  cr,  son  of 
I'nnn.  king  ol  'Jan. 

liKLicoN.hel  i-koii.a"  moun- 
tain in  iloeotiu.  sacred  to 
Apollo  ami  tiie  ,Mii^t-s. 

iIIkli.k,  hei'le.iim  lidcn  who. 
wiule  fleeing  lunii  her 
tstep-uiotlie  •,  was  drowned 
ill  the  sir  lit  which,  alter 
her.   is  aiiled  Heilcsj  ont. 

Hlra.  hem,  a  G.et-i  in  god- 
(k•^s.  co:  responding  to  the 
Jnnooi  the  K'.nr.ns. 

llERCLLEs.  her'kn-lez.  the 
ton  ot  Jupiter  and  Alcme- 
na  ;  oneol  the  most  cl-Ic- 
bmted  heroes  of  ontiqnitv. 
He  was  deiiied  as  the  god 
of  strength,  and  12  hthttr^. 

IIerme.s.  hei'me.-',.the  Greek 
name  (or  iMercnry. 

Hero.  hero,  benuliiul  priest- 
ess of  Venus  at  ijesfos,  be- 
loved by  Le^n«!erof  Aby- 
dos.  who  used  to  swim  the 
Hellespont  to  meet  her. 

HE.si'ERn>HS,  lios-per'i-flez, 
the  daughters  ot  llesperns, 
who  had  rganlen  m  which 
were  golden  ni>ples.  These 
were  guarded  bv  a  drag<m, 
but  it  wns  killed  by  Hercu- 
les, who  took  the  apples. 

Hespf.kl'.s.  hes'per-ns,  the 
evening  stir,  a  son  of  Atlas, 
who  wa<  turned  intoa  ftar; 
also  called  Lucifer,  or  the 
morniiiiretar :  also  Vesper. 

Hii'FocRKNE,  Iiiivpo-kre'ne, 
n  fountain  near  Mount 
H'licnn,  saercd  to  the  iMus- 
es.  and  snid  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  hoof  of 
the  winded  hor.se  Pe-iasus. 

HoR.*:.  liorC.  t!ic  Houi-s, 
daughters  of  J.ipiter,  who 
presided  over  the  changes 
of  the  season*. 

Hyaci.vtui'.s.  hl-f-sin'thus, 
n  beautiful  lad,  beloved  by 
Anollo.  He  WEiP  r.ceident- 
ally  killed  by  a  blow  from 
Apollo's  (juoit,  and  from 
his  blood  soraiig  th.e  flower 
that  bears  liis  iiamo. 

Hybla,  hili'ia.  a  town  in 
Sicily,  the  iieiu'liborhood  of 
wliich  was  eeleliruted  for 
p-odueinL'  honey. 

Hyi)i:a,  hi'dni,  a"  water  ser- 
pent with  f^fty  heads  kilh  d 


by  Hercules  near  the  Ler- 
nc:  n  I'kc;  as  last  as  he  cut 
oft  a  liead.  two  sp-img  nii. 

liYCt'iA,  goddiss  ol  liealth, 
d'ughter  ot  yEseuiiipins. 

IIy'mkn.  god  o{  mnrii,i:;e. 

Hymet'ti  s.  (hi)  :i  mount '.in 
near  Atluiis.  Imiied  lor  its 
l>oi.<y  ami  its  nuiible. 

IIyfkrio.n  .  liij)-e-  Ton.  asnn 
ol  ii  Titan  rnd  the  Earth, 
father  of  the  Sun,  albo  the 
Sun  hinibelf. 


lArcH'fS.nnmc  of  Bacchus. 

ICAiu  s.  ik'a-rns,  a  ton  of 
I'sedalns.  On  his  fleeing 
frciii  Crete,  his  father  fixed 
to  his  body  wings  made  of 
wax.  V.  bieh  melted  on  his 
souring  ten  near  the  tun, 
rnd  he  fell  into  and  was 
drowned  in  the  bca. 

Ida.  I'da.  a  moiintnin  in 
Ciete.  on  which  Jupiter 
was  brought  np. 

iDA'LlA.a  surname  of  Venus 
deri*.  ed  frfin  the  town  of 
Idalnim  in  Cyprus. 

Iliim.  iri-!im'.  (from  llnB). 
a  poetical  name  for  Troy. 

lo.  i'A,  daughter  of  Imiclnis. 
king  of  Aigos.  Jupiter 
loved  Jier.  and,  through 
fear  of  Juno,  ciringed  her 
into  a  C(.w  ■,  see  Isis. 

Iphtoenia,  if-i-je-m'a, 
daughter  of  Agnmemnon. 
S!ie  was  to  be  sucniiced  for 
an  orcnce  eomnutted  bj' 
lier  fi;tlier  against  Iiinnu  ; 
was  spared  by  the  goddes?. 

Iris.  I'ris.  the  swiJt-footed 
messenger  of  tlie  gods. 

I'sis.  Egvptinn  goddess— lo. 

I.MOX,  (iks-i'on)  8on  of  a 
king  of  Thetsaly.  who.  for 
an  offence  against  Juno, 
was  chinned  to  a  constant- 
ly revolving  wheel. 


Jaxi's.  ja'nns,  the  Roman 
sun-god.  hanng  altcu  on 
the  front,  and  nuether  on 
the  hack  of  his  I,e'.:d. 

Ja'son.  lender  (T  llif  Ar^nn- 
aiits.v.-Iio  brought  the  Gold- 
en ri-'ceofroni  Colchis. 

JlNO,  j  "in...  d:^i!ghfcrof  Sat- 
urn, histerand  wife  of  Ju- 
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Elzevir.  A  name  given  to 
works,  chiefly  ancient  classics, 
printed  and  published  by  the 
family  Elzevir^  at  the  Hague, 


Amsterdam,  Leyden,  and 
Utrecht,  celebrated  for  their 
neatness,  elegance  of  type, 
and  accuracy  of  te>:t« 
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piter,  end  protecting  god- 
dess of  women  and  murrinse 
Jupiter,  j  i'pi-ter,  the  chief 
god  ainotig  the  Ri^nians,  son 
of  Saturn,  htinband  and 
brotlier  of  Juno,  cortxjs- 
pouding  to  the  Greek  Zeus 


Lachesis.  lok'o-Ria,  one  of 
the  Fiites  wlio  determined 
the  lot  of  human  life. 

Laocomn,  la-ok'o-on,  a  Tro- 
jan, priest  of  Apollo,  who, 
with  his  two  son*,  was  kill- 
ed at  the  altar  bv  serpents. 

Lares,  Tutelar  deities  who 
preeided  over  homes. 

Latona,  la-tO'nn,  the  moth- 
er of  Apollo  and  Diana. 

Lavebxa,  god desH of  thieves 

Leanteb,  le-an'der,nyonth 
of  Abydos,  .swam  acrossthe 
KoMfspont  every  night  to 
visit  liero  of  Seatos,  until 
he  wasdrowncdia  a  storm. 

Le'da,  wife  of  n  king  of  La- 
eonia,  eeduced  by  Jupiter 
in  the  form  of  at  wan.  She 
•WfM<  the  mother  of  Cistor 
and  Pollux,  the  Twins. 

Leu'na.  a  iiinn'h  when!  Her- 
cules killed  the  Hydra. 

Le'tiie,  a  river  of  Hades, 
whose  watcrs.when  drunk, 
caused  forgetful nesB. 

LuMA,  lu'na,  the  nu)Ou. 

M 

Mars,  marz,podof  war.  son 
of  JuyitC'-nnd  Juno — Ares. 

Meuka,  nic-tlc'':'..  <liiugiiterof 
a  ki'ig  nt  Colchiti.  ^he  os- 
Risten  Ja««<)n  to  obtain  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  after- 
wardrf  bc-csunc  his  wife. 

Medusa,  ime  of  the  Gor- 
gons.  Uilled  by  Perseus. 

Meo.e'ka,  one  of  Ihft  Furies 

MELimKtis.  niel-i-be'us,  the 
n:mic  of  a  shi-pherd. 

Mei.kom'enk,  the  .Mukc  of 
tiaj^'ic  and  lyri«  poctiy. 

Mestok,  m-.-n  tor.  the  wis* 
faithful  fiii-n.1  of  UlvKhCs. 

MEC'ciKY,t:olot  ennrueix!e 
and  gain,  and  me>-»«euger«f 
the  code,  identified  with 
tlie  Greek  Hc'-nie*;. 

MruAs.  inl'das,  a  Phry^nn 
kinji  who  desi.-ed  of'  Ur.c- 
eliui.    that   evcT.Mhing    he 


touched  might  turn  into 
gold.  His  wish  being 
granted,  even  lib  foixl 
turned  to  gold,  and  he  was 
Baved  from  starvation  by 
wai<hing  in  river  Pactohis. 

MiXBRVA,  ndn-cr'vt:,tlu»Ito- 
man  goddess  of  wisdom, 
bom  from  the  head  of 
Jupiter,  identical  with  the 
Greek  Pallas  Athene. 

Mixes,  nirnos,  a  king  and 
lawgiver  of  Crete,  made, 
after  dcatli,  a  judge  of  the 
infernal  n'gious. 

MxEMOSTNE.  ne-mo«'i-nc, 
fhc  niothe;-of  the  Muses. 

MoMCS.  mo'mus,  the  god  of 
mockery  and  censure. 

MoR'rnEU.s,  irod  of  drenm«. 

MLSK8,  dausrlitersof  Jupiter 
and  Mnemosyne.  They 
were  Callioi'E.  tlie  .Muf-e 
of  epic  poetry ;  Clio,  of 
history;  Erato,  of  ama- 
torv  noctrv  ;  Thau  a,  of 
coiheay;  Melpomene,  of 
tragedy;  TF.K>'.siCHOKE,of 
dancing :  EuTEBrE,  of  ly- 
ric poetry  ;  P<»i.tiiymnia, 
of  poetry  and  eioqiuMK  c  ; 
and  Ukaki  A,  of  aatrononiy 

N 

Nai'ap«.  nymphs  of  watew. 

Nakctssi's.  nar-pis'ns,  a 
beautiinl  vouth  who  fell  in 
love  M-ith  his  own  image  re- 
flected in  awell.pn<l pined 
away  until  he  wnschangcd 
into  the  flower  m>  called. 

Nkm.ean  Lion,  ne-nie'mi,  a 
lion  in  the  wood  of  Nemnea, 
torn  to  pieces  by  nerrules. 

Nem'esis.  the  goddess  of 
justiee  ami  jiunishnjent. 

Kep'ti-'NE,  brotlier  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  God  of  the  sea. 

NereiI'S.  sea  nyinpli*. 

Nestor,  ues'tor,  a  king  of 
Py!o8.  famoMK  for  his  pUv 
<iiu'i'C«  and  M'rdoMi.  P.e 
JHfr.iiil  toiiavolivoilthroug'u 
thee  gencniti*)n«*. 

NlonE.  ni'o-bo.  d  .uj'hti'r  of 
Aiiiphion.  kill"  dl  'i  h.lies. 
Her  child. cu  having  bcoii 
killed  by  ApoUo.  she  went 
ondgnevea  for  thein  until 
fhc  wfis  ttinied  into  stiMie. 

Nox.  noks.gnddc^»  of  tiigiit, 
thedanghier  of  Chuo^. 


o 


(Fdipitr,  P'di-piip.  a  king  of 
TiielM'f.who  solved  the  lid- 
<llei.f  the  a-ihinx,  where- 
njio'i  hhu  killed  herself. 

Oi.VM'PUS.a  lof cy  luouiitiin 
on  the  lioideiHof  Tlu-i^faly 
nod  Mueedoiiin,  ivgirdcU 
OK  fhc  se.it  fif  the  go  J.^. 

OMPHAi.E.  ourju-le.ttie  wid- 
ow of  TjikiIii*..  king  ol  Ly- 
di ;.  to  whom  fiercnlcH  be- 
en n«'  a  slave  for  l<ivc. 

Oi'S,  I  lie  wife  ol  J^aturn.  the 
goddess  ot  plenty  and  pa- 
tronepiiol  hu-buiidry. 

OitE'AiKS,  mnuniiiin  nymphs 

Okestks.  o-restcz,  sun  of 
Agamemnon,  whoavcu'-'cd 
his  fnther'stiiiirder  by  ►lay- 
ing his  luother,  Clyte'mnes- 
tra.  and  /Ivgihthus,  a  lover. 

Orion,  o-rl'on,  a  celebrated 

-  giant  and  hunter,  who  was 
turned  in  to  a  eoti*tcUation. 

Or  1*11  E IS,  or'fe-u6,  a  poet 
who  nn.ved  inanimate  ob- 
jects by  luusioof  his  lyre. 

Or  IRIS,  o-sfris,  the  chief 
ii^'ptian  deity. 


Pactoh'S.  pak-to1a»,  a  riv- 
er in  Lydip,  said  to  bring 
down  golden  sands,  from 
Midas  having  wafchcd  in  it. 

P^.an.  pe'!!n.  a  name  of 
AiKillo  j'sthcliealin'^deity. 

PALLA.S.  pid'las,  the  Gieek 
name  of  .Minerva. 

Pan.  son  of  M.-rcury.  the 
chief  god  of  wio'ls  a'ld  ol 
frhejiherdu.  fihliiug.  etc. 

Pando'ra,  the  tirst  womnu 
made  bv  Vulc.nn  bv  conv 
mnnd  ol"  JajnU-r.  She  wns 
presented  wirli  irift;;  hy  nil 
the  gods.  .*^!ie  uoened  a 
Ixix  whieh  the  li:id  i  <<-ei  ved 
from  Jupiter,  and  <:nt  of  it 
flew  p11  K>rtH  of  di>e!>es  : 
nothhi,<rein!iii!ei  bxt  ilojic 

pAKr.i^:.p;ir>e.  tiie  I'.itK. 

J*' HIS.  piu-'i"'.  ^.>Il  <  f  4'r: -ni, 
ki'.-ofTx.y.  flecni-d 
oil  llelnn.  wile  of  >?«ne- 
liiis.  fiU'l  ho  (■ccit.^iontd  tl.e 
Tio^nn  wur  in  wh.ich  I.e 
wa.i  A  MM.  as  told  in  ilird. 

Pa  UN  A  RSI'S.  V'r-tif.s'sijH.  a 
ni  (iMitiiu  in  Greece  :-  icr.-d 
to  A.oolloniid  the  .vItincs. 
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EmbolistvI,  n.  In  mgd..  The 
process  by  which  a  clot  of 
blood  (thrombus)  undergoes 
disintegration  into  minute  par- 


ticles whidi  arc  arrested  in  the 
capillary  circulation;  intercala- 
tion in  an  account  of  time.     . 
Patience  is  powerful. — Longf. 
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Psoas  us.pe;;'a-«u»,a  winged 
horre  wliicn  spning  Iroin 
the  l)lu«>d  uf  Medukti.  iie 
MHMthe  liur><ei>f  the  Mii».:s. 

PiiNA'TiiS.  hnu»el!old  god*. 

Pkneloi'K.  pe-iielo-iie.  the 
wite  oi  UlvKsei*.  DiiriiiK 
hU  uhiicnce,  slic  prouiiiK-u 
the  Kiiitont  who  euine  to 
her,  tliat  she  would  in  irry 
when  Bhe  had  tiiiiwlied  « 
web  slie  waa  weaviii;r ;  but 
Willi t  was  woven  duriiit:  the 
dny,  ^he  uiuiid  at  nrg'iil. 

Per'skts,  a  «iu  ot  Ju|jiter, 
wlu.  cutoff  the  head  ut  Me- 
dusa, l)y  which  he  tnruuil 
into  Btonc  a  tcriilile  V.c'a- 
mouhter,  and  thus  saved 
the  life  oi  Androiiiedji, 
whom  he  married. 

PnAETiiox,  fa'e-thon.  a  son 
of  Sol,  wliooiitiiined  leuve 
to  drive  the  cljan'ot  oJ  the 
sun  for  oncdnv.  tiptut  it, 
and  w:iM  hurletfliy  a  thun- 
derbolt from  Jnpiter  into 
the  river  Vo.    See  p'iroton. 

Philomkla,  fiWo-ine'l;u  a 
daughte.-  of  PfUidiim.  kinjf 
of  Athens.  S'-.e  wimchaujf- 
e<l  into  a  niehtincnie. 

I'll  LEO' F.Titos,  a  river  of  fire 
in  the  Inwc-  world. 

Piio- BE.  fe'liG.  tlie  iroddcss  of 
the  moon.  Nistcr  »>f  Phcemw 

Piia:B5S.  fe'bus,  n  ntiine  of 
A|i!.il(.  anpo  I  of  thesim. 

Pijaxrx,  a  fabulous  t«>d, 
which,  nt  deutJt,  burned  it- 
Bflf  to  !i>'l!C'«.  from  which  a 
yontitr  pliceiiix  arose. 

PHOsrnoRrs.  fos'for-ns.fhe 
Greek  nun»c of  I.ucifer.the 
nioniin^'  stnr  Vonns,  o»id 
tlie  evi-nin^c'tar  Vt-nper. 

PLUTo.iil'i'to.thekinK^flhe 
lower  wtirld.  b  other  of  Ju- 
piter niid  Xeptnjie. 

PuTirs,  the  ;rml  of  riches. 

IVji  i.r.x,  |;ol1uk».  the  twin 
b' other  of  Castor, 

Po  1  T  n  VM  N I  A.  po{-i-him'ni-a, 
tlie  Muse  of  lyrte  iioetry 
nnd  floqiicnce. 

Po'fox A.  po-mo'nn, thecocl- 
dcRs  of  fruit  or  orchards. 

PosEinow.  p<>-=i'<lon,  the 
G  reek  jrod  of  the  sea,  and 
the  R<nt7on  Neptune. 

Pri'am,  last  kin-.;  ot  Troy. 
He  was  nhtin  bv  Pyrrhus, 
the  fon  of  Achilles. 

Priapus.  pri-tt'pu»,  the  god 


of  fruttfnlues»,of  gardens, 
and  viiicyardu. 

PKucRUs'iEa,  a  robber  of 
Activa,  wito  i*nt  off  iii><  c.-ip- 
tives  le;^.  or  hti  etched  them 
Oft  to  lit  a  c«mch,  etc. 

Pkomk  TUEL'.s.  baid  t»>  Imve 
iiuide  a  iii.ni  ot  cUiy  and 
put  life  into  him  by  tire 
utolen  tronl  heaven.  For 
his  kiiidiiet4  to  ukvii.  he  in- 
curred the  wmtii  ol  Jui>iter 
wiiucliaiued  him  to  u  rock, 
wheie  a  vnltn  e  fed  con- 
tinually on  his  liver. 

PkuskkI'INK,  pros'er-pin. 
dau;;htLT  of  Jtipiter  and 
Ceres,  wife  of  Piiito,  and 
.  qneen  of  the  lower  i  e^ion>*. 

Pko  rKUS,a»ea-j;od  who  loie- 
lold  events,  tiiid  Ctuiid  ns- 
puntcany  lo;ui  hf  pk-  ised. 

P.HTCiiK, bi'ke,  T  Ujuii^a  be- 
loved by  fiipid. 

PV(j'MrF5?,  nation  nf  d\rttr*"s 
in  Afric  i.only  h  sp-'i?  hi-h. 

PyusiAi.iox.  pfir-nidlion.  a 
kiiiRof  Cyprus,  who  fell 
in  lov.;  with  the  inwirc  of 
a  m-ndcn  whidi  he  iiride. 
Venns  chanfrwl  it  info  a 
wnnnn.  whom  he  mai-ricfl. 

Pti.a'oks,  a  faithfnl  friend. 

PvRv'Mis,  lover  of  Thishe. 

Pv'TllON.  a  nerpent  killeil 
jieai-  Delplii  by  Apollo. 


Q 


QiTfRi'icrs,  a  title  of  Kom- 

uhis,  of  Jupiter,  and  Mars. 

(^ui'JtixicStUncient  Kotnans. 

R 

RnADAMA^'THi's.oneofthe 

judates  in  the  Kiwer  world. 

Run  ULUS, founder  ol  Rome 


Saturw.  father  of  Jupiter, 
by  whom  he  was  dethroned 

Sat'ths.  Issciviotn.  sj'lvan 
deities  with  horn«,  &e. 

SoYi.LA,.'iiri:i.a  rock  between 
Italy  nnd  Sicily,  opposite 
Charybdis.  On  this  rock 
lived  S«'yTTn,  n  fearful  mon- 
ster, which  barked  like  a 
dog:,  and  had  six  months 
and  twelve  feet.  She  was 
Tory  dangerous  to  tin;  ships 
paseiug  between  the  rocks. 


^KiiKLK,  8c«i'e-le,  mother 
oi  b.iechu!i  i)y  Jupiter. 

Sera f  IS.  se-rii "pis,  ui>  i^gyp- 
rttt»  <iivinitv. 

SiLK.vi  s.  8i4e'nuM,  compan- 
ion ot  Bacchus,  represent- 
ed HJs  beiug  usuhUv  drunk, 
and  Ncated  on  an  ass. 

Sixox,  »rii<  u,  a  Greek  who 
persuaded  ine  Trojans  to 
admit  within  their  city  tlie 
wooilen  horse,  whicli  was^ 
tilled  witli  Greek  warriorb. 

Sirens,  three  bird*  with 
the  luces  ol  virginft,  on  the 
Coast  Ol  Itjilv,  wiiu  enticed 
iiiaiinerai  nwiore  bv  kweet 
Voices,  and  kiiied  llieni. 

Si  s r  I'll  c  s,  8i^'i-:  iu>.  u  w ieked 
king  ol  Corinth,  uho,  iii 
the  lower  world,  had  to  roil 
to  the  top  ol  u  hill  a  t^tiuie 
which  rolled  hark  agaiu. 

Soi..  tliegod  oi  the  sun. 

S«iJi'v  i!!i,  liie  god  of  sleep. 

S:'Ui.N.c,  n  lal.lcd  monster 
who  propouudKl  i-idiUes, 
nnd  devoured  tljosc  who 
conld  not  solve  them. 

Sxrx.  stiks.  a  rh'er  of  Ilell, 
ac'c^s  which  the  shades 
were  ferried  by  Charon. 


TAN'TAT.rs.  son  of  .Tnpifer, 
who,  for  offending  his  fa- 
ther, was  mndeto  stnnd  np 
to  hfs  chin  in  wnter.  with 
fnrit  hnng  over  hm  head, 
the  water  rercdiu'j  when 
he  wished  todrink.nndthe 
fruit  when  hewashungrv. 

Tar'tarl'S.  the  lower  wiirfd 

Teletm/ichits.  te-Fcm'n-kus, 
son  Ulysses  and  Penelope. 

TER'Mrxr.s,  the  irod  who 
iruHiflcd  bouiidar'cs. 

Terpsfcwore.  ter|vsik'o-rS, 
the  \fufceof  danrinir. 

Thali'a,  Mupc  of  comedy. 

Tin- MIS,  goddess  of  justice. 

TftESEi;*,  these-ns.  a  kit\g 
of  Athens,  who  killed  the 
Minotaur,  and  perfonited 
virions  other  exploits. 

TnKSPi!5,thes'pfK,thefound- 
er  of  Greek  tnigedy. 

TiiE'Tis,  molherof  Achilles. 

THfS'BE.  Babylonian  maid- 
en beloved  by  Pyi-amus. 

TiMOiT,  ti'mon,  o  celebrated 
misHiithrope  of  Athens. 

TrMO'THBOs,  ft  celebratai 
musician  of  Miletus. 
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E^:eute  (F.  a-muieX  n.     Out- 
break ;  a  tumultuous  mob. 
Emend,  v.  Correct  literary  work. 
Endoskeleton,  If.     (Gr.  cndotit 


within;  skfletcm,  a  dry  body). 
The  internal  or  bony  structure 
of  man  and  other  animals. 
Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot  — S. 
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TiRESiAS,  tl.r£'Bi-aii,  a  blind 
Koothftiiyer  of  Tliebcs. 

TisiPHOJiE.  tt-tiil'o-n£,  one 
of  the  Furies. 

TiTAKS,  tl'tann,  »on«  of  Ti- 
tan, who  helped  their  fath- 
er iipainHtJuinter.  but  were 
overthiown  by  his  bolts. 

TiT'rniis.  a  Khepherd-;;iiint. 

Tkoilus,  trO'i-lus  n  non  of 
Pi-iinn,  Kinin  by  Achilles.  ' 

Troy,  u  city  of  Asia  Minor. 
dcHtroyed  by  the  Greeks 
after  a  hiegc  of  ten  year*. 
8e«  Uxi4t«A. 


U 

Ultsses,  fl-Iis'iz,  a  Xing  of 
Ithaca,  famed  anioii};  the 
Greek  wanior>»  before  Troy 
for  his  craft  nnd  eloquence. 

Urania,  u-ra'ni-a,  tlit  Mum 
of  astronomy. 


Vacdjta,  va-kn'nn,  the  god- 
dess of  ruml  leiiiiire. 

Venus.  ve'nuH,  the  goddess 
ol  love  and  beauty. 


Vkrtusinus.  ver-fnm'nus, 
the  pod  of  the  ceasoiis. 

Vlsi'KK.  tlif  finr  Hi>|.en>«. 

Vks'ta.  daiigliter«.f  Sutiini, 
goddess  at  the  hor.KKhold 
Tiros  ami  of  ilnnieKtic  life. 

VuLCA.x,  the  Kid  o>  fire, sou 
ol  Jupiter  and  Juno. 


ZErn'YRiis.  the  west  wind. 
Zk  Ti^S,  a  wini^ed  lil'in^;. 
Zkis.    /.us    or    ze'us,     th« 
Gieek  name  of  Jupiter. 


THE  WEIGHT  OF  A  BUSHEL, 

As  Fixed  by  Law  or  Custom  in  Several  States. 


Wheat  -  -  . 
Corn,  Khelled  - 
Com,  in  ear  - 
Oflt»  .... 
Barley-    -    -    - 

Rye 

Buckwheat  -  - 
White  benns  - 
Irish  potatoes  - 
Sweet  ])otatoes 
Turnips  -  -  - 
Onions     -    -    - 


5^:?^  =  ^!= 


fjOGOflO 

"0  70  70 
.•a  30  «-2 

48-  4>S 

nd  a;  b\ 

48  4.S  42 
(31  (iO  Vi) 
fiOOO  (>» 


5.5.1 


XS 


^  5 


5.-, 
..57  57.57i5; 


(JO  (50  (JO  (J'» 
.■j(5.5«,.'H;."M> 
70  70,7(»  7U 

48  4.S'4S  48 

:r>  'A,  rA^ 

.52  .V)  52  0-1 

\ci)  m  m  (;o 
i.v.  .V.  4(»  .\-» 

|."i.5  5.5  S.!  .55 
57  57i57  57 


Dncd  peaches  -  -; 

Dried  apples    -  - 

Bran    -    -    -    -  - 

Clover  seed  -    •  -i 

Timothy  seed  -  - 
iluii{;aiian    grass 

teed. 

Hrmpseed  -    -  •' 

Fl;ix.>^ecd-    •    -  -I 

Stone  coal    •    -  -' 

Cliurcoal  -    -    -  -, 

Coaiiie  suit  -    -  - 


^  fc,  ?r  a.  ■     ■ 


iir? 


.33—28  .r,  ?.'\  2«  JW  .-^  83 
22  —  28  25  24  2^!24  24  25 
2U  2<t  2«>  —  2l>  20  2i)  20  - 
GO  )^  t»  (iU  »)  («)  (jO  (»  f62 

48  48  48  48  48  48  45  48  48 
44  44  44  44  44  44  44  44  t44 
5(>  56  5(i  H>  .y;  56  .'.(>  5(i  5*) 

7(»  8!»  —  80  —  70 

22  22  22  as  22  22  22  22  22 
7.»  7U  7U  70  70  7<'  7»^  70    feo 


*  In  ordinary  trade  Of>  pounds  is  reckoned  a  biishel.     f  Custom  sometimes  luukes  the 
bu»hel  M  pounds.    X  Some  dealers  make  it  4G  pounds. 


WEfGHT  OP  A  Bushel  or  Various  Arttcles  — VV!ioit.  benns,  potato^,  clover  seed. 
fiOpoiiiuls;  corn,  rye,  flaxseed,  onions.  .50:  corn  on  cob.  70  ;  bnckwhesit.  .52  :  borlev,  W  ; 
hemp  seed,  44  :  timothy  t-eerl,  45  :  e:i»tor  beans.  ¥i:  oats,  .'!5  ;  b;an.  20  ;  blue  grnpn  «'id,  14. 
A  barrel  of  potatoes  ctiiituins  2X  bushels  as  sold  in  New  York  ;  one  barrel  flour,  15)6  pounds; 
pork  and  beef.  2IKI  pounds. 

Catacity  of  Boxes.— a  box  4  feet  7  inches  lonp,  f  feet  4  inches  wide.  2  feet  4  inches 
dcen.  holds  20  hnshels  :  a  box  24  in.  x  Ifi  in.  x  2'<Jn.  5  bnnhels  s  box,  inrhe  .  24x11.2x8.  I 
bush!  I ;  box,  :nche.>',12x!1.2.x8.  \  bushel  ;  b.>x.  inche'.  8x8.4x8,  1  peck  ;  box,  inches.  8x8x 
4.2,  1  ifnlbtn  ;  box,  inches.  4x4x1.2.  1  ouart.  A  cylinder  18)^  in.  inside  diMnute:.  8  inc'irs 
deep,  contains  U.  S.  Ktand*rd  bushel.  Any  Ikix  cr>nt-uuinjr  the  snnie  number  of  cubic 
inchis  will  bold  same  (^uuntitT  as  above  sires.  To  obtain  n  hi.x  );oIdin;r  nnv  portion  or 
mu'tiple  of  above  qu.intities,  divide  nrinultit>ly  any  one  dimension  of  liie  box  accordingly. 

To  Mbasitre  Corn  in  the  Crib.— Two  cubic  feet  of  soun«l  drv  cf.rn  in  the  rnr  will 
make  a  bushel  of  shelled  com.  To  «t  quantity  of  shelled  corn  in  acribof  corn  \\\  theen% 
measnre  len;{th.  breadth  and  heijrht  of  com  crib,  inside  the  rail:  multiply  fir.st  bv  (^ofond 
and  proiluct  by  thinl ;  divide  result  by  two— giving  busnels  of  shelled  corn.  Corii  shrinks 
initC!i  in  winter  and  spring;  and  (.ettlcs  down. 


Digitized 


zed  by  Google 


Embolism,  n.  In  m^d.,  The 
process  by  which  a  clot  of 
blood  (thrombus)  undergoes 
disintegration  into  minute  par- 


ticles whidi  arc  arrested  in  the 
capillary  circulation;  intercala- 
tion in  an  account  of  time.     - 
Patience  is  powerful. — Longf. 


L€« 


Mythological  axd  Classical  Names. 


Psoas  cs.pe«'a-«u»,awinged 
hoive  wliicit  ^u:uIlg  Iroin 
the  blond  uf  Medu»!i.  ile 
WHtithe  liurseiit'tUe  Mnr.'s. 

Pkna'tus,  hoMM.>liold  ^d>i. 

PKNEt.oi'K,  pe-uelo-iiC,  the 
wiJe  of  (JlytseH.  ljiiriii« 
hiit  alMicnce,  she  prouiiM'd 
the  suitors  wl»o  cmue  to 
her,  tliat  she  would  in  irry 
wliCD  ishe  hud  tutiHlicd  « 
web  she  vtkh  weavin;:;  but 
wliut  was  woven  duiiii;i  the 
diiv,  8»lje  uiwlid  Jit  iWglvt. 

Per  SKIS,  aM)Uof  Jupiter, 
wli«. cutoff  tlie head ut  Me- 
dusa, by  which  be*  tiirueil 
into  stone  a  terrible  V.ou- 
moustcr,  and  thus  Kuved 
the  hfe  ot  Audrouiedu, 
■whom  he  n>arricd. 

PllAETiioN,  fa'c-thon.  a  son 
of  Sol,  wlio  obtained  leave 
to  drive  the  c'.juriot  of  tho 
sun  for  oucdnv.  U|>i>(:t  it, 
and  w:iM  huileif  by  i\  tlmn- 
derb<»lt  fioiu  Jiii'iiter  into 
the  river  I'o.    Si-e  p'lPPton. 

PlllLOMKLA.  fiV-«Mne'lt.  a 
daughte.- of  Pnndin!!.  kin^ 
of  A  then*.  S';e  wnnclmug- 
ed  into  a  nishtinc'ile. 

llil,tOF.Tlt(>JJ,!niverof  fire 
in  tlie  Inwc-  world. 

PIIO--BE.  )'c'l»G.  the  iroddcsH  of 
the  nii»on,  sister  of  Pliocbus 

PltOBi'S.  fe'biis,  n  name  of 
Aiu.ilo  a«;:o  1  of  tliesun. 

PiKlNrx,  a  fabiirons  bi'-d, 
vbsrh,  fit  death,  burned  it- 
Bolf  to  n-lnM,  liom  which  a 
ynijtii;  pliccnix  aroi*e. 

Pnosi-riORfs,  fos'fnr-ns.Ihe 
Greek  nanK» of  I.ucifer.the 
nu)rninvr  f-tnr  Venus,  n»»d 
the  cvonintjsfar  Vesper. 

Pli  TO,  pI,rto,thel<»n;:<tthe 
lower  world,  b  other  of  Ju- 
piter and  Neptujie. 

PuTrs,  the  !.nwT  of  riches. 

V'.n  i.rx,  ponuks.  the  twin 
h' other  of  Ca»Tm-. 

Poi  vjivM.MA.poM-him'ni-a, 
the  Mn.^e  of  lyric  i>oetry 
and  plnqucnce. 

Po'to.NA,  po-nio'na.thepnd- 
dess  of  fruit  or  orcbara«. 

Po.sEinox.  po-«irdon,  the 
(i  reek  jrod  of  the  pea,  aivd 
the  Roinon  Neptune. 

Pki'am,  lust  kin'.r  ot  Troy. 
He  MTM  uliiin  bv  Pyrrhut, 
the  Fon  of  Achille*." 

Pkiapus,  prt-4'pu«,  the  god 


of  fruitfiilues!»,of  jfardenv, 
and  vjnoyardu. 

PK«>CKU.-5'TEa,  a  robber  of 
Attie.i.  WHO  cut  off  Im  e:ip- 
tive«  lej^K.  or  htretchetl  theui 
Oft  to  lit  a  coucIj,  ete. 

Pkouk't UKUK.  baid  t«i  Irnve 
made  a  ni.-.u  ot  viay  and 
put  life  into  bini  by  tire 
•tolcn  troul  heaven.  For 
his  kiiidn«>»  to  nkvii.  he  in- 
curred tlie  wratli  ol  JuiHter 
wiioc!iu,ined  hua  to  a  rock, 
whe:e  a  vnltu  e  fed  con* 
tiuualiy  on  his  liver. 

PuusKui'iNK,  pro."*'er-pin. 
dau^^htcr  of  Jiii)iter  and 
CcruB.  wife  of  Piulo,  and 
.  queen  of  liie  lower  i  ej;ion<. 

Pko  1  EUS,a»ea-jjod  wlu)  loie- 
told  events,  nnd  could  as- 
sume any  lo.ui  hi?  pie  ised. 

P.sTCiiK,  fci'ke,  1  lijiiiiHi  iin- 
lovcd  by  l'npi(I. 

PYiJMrrs,  uutinu  of  d\vttr*'s 
in  .\frict,on!v  Hsp-nhi-h. 

PvusiAi.io.v.  pf:»-n7ft'lion.  n 
kfn;i()f  Cvpiiis,  who  fell 
in  lor.!  with  the  iuwpc  of 
a  m-udeu  whtdi  he  nridc. 
Vcnns  chnnjrwl  it  into  a 
wnuvin.  whom  ho  married. 

PvK.VnKS.  a  fajthfnl  fvrend. 

Pyr  A'Mi'S,  lover  of  Thisl)e. 

PVi'iiON".  a  m»rpont  killeil 
uear  Delphi  by  Apollo. 


Q 


QiTfRi'icos.  a  title  of  Rom- 

uIms,  of  Jupiter,  and  .Mars. 

(^ui'JtiTk:9,anrient  Uonuins. 

R 

RnADAMA!T'THt'9.oneofthe 

jmlaeB  in  the  K>wer  world. 

Ru]i'ULUS,founderol  Rome 


Saturh.  father  of  Jnpiter. 
by  wbom  liewauclethrnned 

Sat'trs,  InscivioiTs  »rlran 
deitieji  with  horn«.  &c. 

ScYi.LA,Riria,arockbot-.veen 
It'jly  nnd  Sicily,  opposite 
CharybdiK.  On  thi»  rock 
Jived  .S«'yTla,  i»  fearful  trron- 
•ter,  which  barked  like  a 
dop.  and  had  six  mouths 
and  twelve  feet.  She  wan 
Very  danjferoiw  to  tht;  ships 
passing  between  the  rocks. 


bKMKLK,  scm'e-le,  mother 
oi  ti.tcchuH  by  Jupiter. 

Sera f  IS.  se-ra "pia,  un  lugyp- 
rlitn  duiuJty. 

SiLK.vi  s.  Ni-le'nuh,  compan- 
ion of  Baccliiis,  rep:x>ent- 
ed  H.S  btfuig  u»uidly  drunk, 
•ud  hCiiced  on  an  uss. 

Sixo.N,  »\'u(  n,  a,  Oieek  who 
pesuaded  tne  Tnijans  to 
ndujit  within  their  city  tiie 
wo«>den  liorrH-,  wbicli  was^ 
tilled  witli  Greek  warriors, 

Si'RtNS,  three  bird*  with 
the  luces  ol  virgnsi*,  o\\  the 
Coast ol  Italv,  wuo  eiitiied 
niaiiners  n*liore  by  sweet 
Voices,  and  killed  liieiii. 

Si8Y  ru  cs,Hi!.'i-:  lu.  a  wicked 
kni;;  ol  Coriiilh,  who,  in 
the  lower  world.  luidtii  roll 
to  tlie  to|i  oi  a  UUI  a  fttuie 
wl.icli  rolletl  baek  u;jaiu. 

.^oi..  tliepod  oi  the  sim. 

tiosi'v  la,  tae  p-od  ol  .sU'cp. 

Si'iu.NX,  n  1  allied  monster 
who  propouudetl  nddles, 
mid  iicvoiired  thouc  who 
conld  not  solve  them. 

Styx,  elikc.  a  ri\'er  of  Hell, 
across  wliii'h  the  shades 
were  icrri«d  by  Charon. 


TanTat-I's.  son  of  Tnpifer, 
who,  forofTendinir  hts  fa- 
ther, was  mndeto  Ktnnd  up 
to  his  chin  in  water,  with 
frmt  hnnif  over  hm  hrad. 
the  water  reecdifivr  when 
lie  wished  todrink.nndthe 
fruit  when  he  wa«hnn;frv. 

Tar'taki'S.  the  lower  world 

TELRM/icuirs.  te-Fem'a-kns, 
sou  Ulysses  and  Penelope. 

TER'Mrxr.s.  the  irod  who 
irnardcd  bouiulw'cs. 

TERPSfCHORE.  ter|>-sik'o-r8, 
the  >f  Uhe  of  dancinir. 

Thai.i'a.  Muse  of  comfiy. 

Tni-Mis.  piddess  of  justice. 

TncsEi:*,  these-us.  a  kinj; 
of  Atheiis,  who  killed  the 
Minotaur,  nnd  perfonited 
THrions  other  exploits. 

TiiKSPr!»,thet!'pfK.thefound- 
er  of  Greek  tragedy. 

TiiE'Tis.  motherof  Achilles. 

THfS'Bi,  Babylonian  rnaid- 
en  belored  by  lyramns. 

Tivoy,  ti'mon,  o  celebrated 
mis'inthrone  of  Athens. 

TiMO'THEUs,  a  celebratai 
musician  of  Miletus. 


Digitized 
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Emeute  (F.  a-mute^,  n.     Out- 
break ;  a  tumultuous  mob. 
Emend,  v.  Correct  literary  work. 
Endoskeleton,  If.     (Gr.  endotit 


within;  skgleton^  a  dry  body). 
The  internal  or  bony  structure 
of  man  and  other  animals. 
Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot  — S. 


Mythological  and  Classical  Names. 
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TiKKSiAS.  tl-re'Bi-a«,  a  blind 
soothsayer  of  Thebes. 

Tisii'HOjiE.  tt-kii'o-iie,  one 
of  the  Furies. 

TiTAKs,  tl'tann,  Rona  of  Ti- 
tan, who  helped  their  fath- 
er npaiust. Jupiter,  but  were 
ovcrthiown  by  his  bolts. 

Tit  rnus,  a  Bhepherd-giant. 

Tkoilus,  trO'i-hiR,  n  boh  of 
Priiun,  hlnin  by  Achilles.  " 

Tkoy.  a  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
destroyed  by  tlie  Greeks 
after  a  siege  of  teu  years. 
8e«  iiJCl.K«A. 


F 

Ultsses,  fl-lis'iz,  a  Xing  of 
Ithaca,  famed  aiitoiig  tlte 
Greek  warriors  before  Troy 
for  hiscnif  t  and  eloquence. 

Uran'ia,  u-rani-a,  tlit  Muse 
of  astronomy. 


Vacujta,  va-kn'nn,  the  god- 
dess of  rural  leisure. 

Vknus.  vi'nuB,  the  goddess 
of  love  aud  beauty. 


Vkrtunnus.  ver-tnm'nus, 
the  potl  of  the  fcafH')ii8. 

VtsPKK,  tlsc  ^^!r  IkKperiM. 

Ves'ta.  daughter  (.f  Saturn, 
goddess  ot  the  hounehoW 
tiri's  and  of  donieKtic  life. 

Vulcan,  the  jroti  ot  tire,  sou 
of  Jupiter  aud  Juno. 

Z 

ZErn'YRUs,  the  we^t  wind. 
ZkI'ES,  a  winded  bl-inK. 
Zkis,    zu8     or    ze'us,     th« 
Gieek  uame  of  Jupiter. 


THE  WEIGHT  OF  A  BUSHEL, 

As  Fixed  by  Law  or  Custom  in  Several  States. 


Wheat  -  -  - 
Corn,  Khelled  - 
Corn, in  ear  - 
Chits  -  .  -  - 
Barley-    -   -   - 

Rye 

Buckwheat  -  - 
White  beans  - 
Irish  potatoes  - 
Sweet  potatoes 
Til  mips  -  -  - 
Onions     -    -    . 


mm 

70  70 
,'52  30 
48- 
->6  5(J 

48'fcS 

mm 
60(a) 

55  5.5 
5.5  5.5 
157  57 


p^;= 


GO  GO  m; 

hs 

A^  48 ' 
50  .5(:' 
52  .50 : 
Q>  ^*\\ 
G!)  (50 


fjl) 

.V. 

.551.5.5 

57i57 


^    S 


G'»    till 


•5.5     82 
4S    4^ 


.55  .5.5 
57  57i 


.56  5(5 

52  52  4« 

(50  (JO  'Gi 

mm  m 

4(J  .5.5  ,5(i 

5.5  55  m 

hlol  bl 


Dnc<l  peaches  -  - 

Dried  apples    -  - 

Bran    -    -    -    -  - 

Clover  seed  -    -  - 

Timothy  seed  -  - 
Ilnnpaiian    grass 

seed. 

Hcntp  seed  -    -  • 

Fhixsfcd-    •    -  - 

Stone  coal    •   -  - 

Charcoal-    -    -  -: 

Coarse  sail  -    -  - 


??5  s; 


5^ 


an  —  2S  ."•'.  ?^ 
22  -  28  25  24 
20  20  211  —  2l» 
GO  M)  tV  GO  (») 

-,«-|_« 

48  48  48  48  48 
44  44  44  44  44 
5G  5«  5G  .5(>  5(5 

70  HO 

22  22  22  22  22 
7i>  70  70.70  70 


as  -^3  .^3  .ss 

2^124  24  25 
20  20  20  — 
(iO  GO  GO  +62 
4G46-    45 

48  45  4.S  48 
44  44  44  :44 
m  .5«  5G  o*) 
-80—70 
22  22  22  22 
7i'  70  70    bo 


*  In  ordinary  trade  00  pounds  is  reckoned  a  bushel,     f  Custom  Honietimea  makes  the 
huvhel  M  pounds.    X  Some  dealers  make  it  4G  pounds. 


Weight  op  a  Bustifl  or  Various  AKxtcLES  — W!ioit.  beans,  potatoes,  clover  seed. 
GO  pounds;  corn,  rye,  flaxseed,  onions.  5(5 ;  corn  on  cub,  70  :  bnckwhent.  .52:  barley.  W; 
hemp  seed,  44  :  timothy  Keed,  45  :  ca>itor  beans,  4(5:  oat.*.  .'IS  :  bran.  20;  blue  giOKH  wi-d,  14. 
k  barrel  of  potatoes  Cfintuins  2X  bushels  as  sold  iu  New^  York  ;  one  barrel  flour,  li!6i)oundk; 
pork  and  beef,  2IKI  poiiiids. 

Catacity  of  Boxes.— a  box  4  feet  7  inches  lonp,  f  foet  4  inches  wide.  2  foot  4  inrhes 
deeo.  holds  20  husheU  :  a  box  24  in.  x  IG  in.  x  2'<Jn.  5  bushels  s  box,  inrhe  .  24x11.2x8.  I 
hiiHht  I ;  box,  inches,  12x1 1.2x8.  \  hu^hel ;  box,  iiiche'-..  8x8.4x8,  I  peck  ;  box,  inche.s  HxSx 
4.2,  1  ifnllon  ;  box,  inches.  4x4x1.2.  1  ouart  A  cylinder  I8>^  in.  inside  dinnu-te:,  8  inclu-s 
deep,  contains  U.S.  stand *id  bushel.  Any  Imx  cnnt-'inina  tiie  same  number  of  cuImc 
inrhfs  will  hold  same  guuntity  as  abnvo  sizes.  To  obtain  n  box  l.oldin;;  iiuv  portion  or 
niu'tiple  of  above qu.intities,  divide  or  multi|>ly  anyoncdiinensiou  of  the  box  accordingly. 

To  Measithk  Coki»  \h  the  Crib.— Two  cubic  feet  of  sound  dry  corn  in  tho  rnr  will 
make  a  bushel  of  shelled  com.  To  jret  quantity  of  bheiled  corn  in  acribof  corn  fii  thccn'-, 
measure  lcni;th,  breadth  and  heipht  of  com  crib,  inside  the  rail:  multiply  finst  bv  serniul 
and  product  by  third  ;  divide  result  by  two— giving  busnels  of  shelled  corn.  Corii  shrinks 
mvic'.i  in  winter  and  spring;  and  settles  down. 


Digitized 


by  Google 


Entrant,  n.  One  who  enters, 
has  entered,  or  asks  adini.ssion. 

Entropy,  k.  Dissipation  of  en- 
ergy; loss  of  usefulness. 

Time  is  the  best  doctor. — Ovid. 


Enzootic,  a,  (Or.  en,  in;  zoot- 
tokos,  bringing  forth  !i\ing  ani- 
mals; zoon,  animal).  Applied 
to  diseases  of  the  lov.er  ani- 
mals peculiar  to  a  district. 
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PRONOUXCIXG  VOCABULARY 

OF  SCRIPTURE 

[T^UR  vwabt 

B.vllalile:^.  tlie  I 

AND  OTHER  PROPER 

NAMES. 

nWeff   and  t'.is- 

ilary  contains  t\\  comnron  Scripture  Names  except  monopyll 

ittf  r  benjK  always  uccented  on 

the  first  s) Uabte.    C  and  ck  huve  the  iound 

A-bad'doa. 

ica  niurked  ^s 

to  uidicaie  the  »ouud  of  &J 

Di'og'e-nCs. 

A-him'e-lech. 

A'ri-och. 

Bni^ti'me'iB. 

Cal'va-TT. 

Ab'u-na. 

A-liin'o-aui. 

Ar-iii-tar'chua 

Bar-zilht-l. 

Canaan-ite. 

Pl-o-nys'i-iw 

Aba-riiu. 

A-J»ith'o-pliel.  Ar-w-to-bii- 

liutJi'slio'ba. 

Caii'da-<.-e. 

I'iT-o  ny'sus. 

A-bcd  ue-go. 
A-bel-AlB'ho'- 

A-hitub. 

lu£.      [dun. 

Be-ol'/e-bub. 

Ca-pcM'jia-um 

Diot'rc-phes 

A-bob-ub. 

Ar-iiia-ged'- 

Be-er-ia-liai-. 

Cnp-paKld  ci- 

I)ia'ft'«i. 

lath.      [!"»• 

A  li<iii-bab. 

Ar-nie'Ui-a. 

roi. 

a('shi). 

Di  u-fiil'la. 

A-bcl-Miz'ra- 

Aj  ii-lon. 

Al  AX-uu'dri-a 

Ar  ocr. 

Be-€  roth. 

Car'ch«-mish. 

A-bei-Siiit'- 

Ar'te-uias. 

Bc-tT-she'bft. 

Ctn  '  chre  -  a 

E-bed-mS'- 

tim. 

Al-ptUK'US 

A-ruuialu 

i*  be-motii. 

(»i'n').[(He8-) 

lech. 

A-bia(pN 

Al-ta'iie'us. 

As'a-bel. 

fccU-al. 

CcK  -  a  -  r  e  '  a 

Elj-cn-6'8cr. 

A  bl'a-thar. 

Al-tuscliith. 

Ahc-nah. 

Uti-^iiaz'zar. 

Clial-de'an. 

E'dojii-ite. 

A-bi-e'zer. 

A-iual'ek-ite. 

Asbkt-naz. 

iiti-tf-sUui'- 

Cbed-or-la'o- 

Ed  ic-i, 

Abi-y;aii. 

Aia'a-iia. 

A8b'ta-r..tlu 

zar. 

VCiVK. 

El-ea-leh. 

A-ui'au. 

Aiiwi-ii'ali. 

Asi-adi'zla-a) 

Pc-im'iuh. 

Clicin'a-rims. 

l-^le-azar. 

A-brjufi. 
A-bijaui. 

Am'a-sa. 

As'kc-loii. 

r.cn-ai)rini. 

CJ'.eiVth-itea. 

El-«l  -  d-he-I»- 

Aiii-a-zi'ah. 

Asj-syr'i-:i. 

L'«u-hadad. 

Cliu'iie-rtth. 

ra-el. 

A-bi-ife'ns. 

A-iuniii-dib. 

Ath-a-li'ah. 

Ben'ja-jiiiu. 

Cho-ia'zJn. 

£l-ba'Dcn. 

A-bl!ii  e-lech. 

Ani'mon-ite. 

At-ta-h'a. 

Be-m'n. 

Chu-  ehnii- 

E-hab. 

A-bma-dab. 

Am'o-riti.'. 

An-pu>tus. 

IkT-niV. 

libh  -  a-ll)a' 

tMi'a-ki™. 

A-brrum. 

Am-phip'o-li9 

Az-a-ri'ali. 

Uc-j^'dacli 

ini  .fht^h'iai. 

>!i-a-.shib. 

Ab'i-shag. 

Am'ra-pbil. 

A-zo'tus. 

bar.i-dan. 

Ci-lici-a   (M- 

vli^'zer. 

Abi-hii'i. 

Aiia-kims. 

Az'riHJL 

?ptl>-ab'a-i-a. 

Cin  -  lie  -  roth 

•:-ii-hH. 

A'brn-ham. 

A-nnm'c-icch 

iotb'n-nv- 

(sin'). 

C-h'jaii. 

Ab'sa-lom. 

Aii-a-nras. 

Bi'al-nh. 

'eth-ai-'bel. 

Clau'di-a. 

•^-lini'c-lech. 

A-QelMa-nia. 

An'a-tboth, 

Baal-be' rith. 

lk:b-a'v<«n. 

Ch'u'di-UB. 

il'i-pluiz. 

A-ohu-i»('ya). 

Aii-dro-ni'cus  Ba'al-jriwi. 

k'-tJio.-'da. 

Clo'o-phiis. 

r-ll'sha. 

Ad'i-!io. 

An'tJ-ocU. 

Ba-al-lia'zor. 

3clh-c'7.vl. 

Co-loH'he. 

r.-iisbc'-bn. 

A-don-i-M'. 

K\\'\\-\:\\l^. 

Ba  -  jd  -  her'  - 

Ictli-ho'ion. 

Co-niah. 

:  'X  ka-nali. 

7ck. 

Au-tin'n-4ri«. 

TMOn. 

?otb'!e-hom. 

Cor-ie'H-ii8. 

Klin-8:ir. 

Ad-o-iij'jah. 

.^vfil-liiui-a. 

Ba-nl-nte'on. 

Beth-  uia'a- 

i  y-ri<'Sie  (hi-). 

ri'iifi-tlum. 

Ad-o-nrmm. 

Pa-al-jwor. 

chah. 

Cy-ie'2;i-UB. 

K-ldi. 

A-don-i-ze'- 

A'lK,n:.S. 

Ba-al-|«?r  a- 

Potli-pc'nr. 

I'y-niap. 

dek. 

A  po!'ly-on. 

zim.     fsha. 

B.-;b-phn-jM. 

r>al-mn-Tiu'- 

•-■p.;  inn- us. 

A-drnm'me- 

Ap'pi-I      I'V- 

Ra-il-shal-i- 

Betli-.-ui'da. 

tliR.   tCsJii). 

^'nc'-as. 

lech.     \\m\. 

rum. 

Bii-al-tai.jar. 

Both -she-. 

Ml  -ma  'ti-a 

Fn-ejr-lAim. 

Ad-ra-tiiy  t '  ti- 

Aq  iii-U. 

BH-al-ZL'-bub. 

mosb<k;i). 

:ia!n-n-ns. 

FiiVO-di. 

A'dri-a. 

A-ra  bi-an. 

Ba-iiWzc'phon 

Betli-iVfl. 

)a-niae'c;u«. 

Cn-iO'i-e!. 

A'dii-eL 

Ar'a-i'.it. 

Ba'n-slia. 

Boz'a-lo-fl. 

>an'i-el  (yd). 

rp'n-pbraK. 

A-did'lam. 

A-rau'iinh. 

Bab-y-<<.n. 

Bi-thyn'i-n. 

^n-rCus. 

.•.■-;ioph-ro-dl'' 

A4'.i-bus. 

Ar-cl>e-!aus. 

Bii-hu'riin. 

Bft-a-nrr'fjes. 

3eb'o-rah. 

t'l*. 

A.iriijrpa. 
A-has-ft-e'rua. 

Aru-tu'rus. 

Bn-i-ih'i>as. 

Bu-ci-ph'a-lua 

)c-t.Tp'<vli8. 

Fph'c-snu. 

Ar-<s<»p'a-g!i9 

Bir'na-ims. 

Pid'\vcr(l»ool) 

>el'i-lal». 

E'phra-iTn. 

A-hi-zi'ah. 

Ar'e-tas. 

Bar'»a-bas. 

Bu-si'ris. 

>e-nie'tri-uc. 

Kph'ra-tah. 

A-Iu'jah. 

A'ri-Pl. 

Bar  -  tliol '  0  - 

.  )l-B'nc,orrin 

EiVi-cn-i-d'aiit 

A-hiiu'a-az. 

A  -i-ina-the'a. 

uiew. 

Cii'a-phns. 

Dt.6-d6'rn». 

£-rfl>t'!i8. 
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Eponymous,  a.  Giving  one's 
name  to  a  people,  or  a  country. 

EsTANCiA,  «.  (Sp.  a  mansion). 
In  ^'.  Am,^  an  estate;  a  farm. 


Etna,  n.     A  spirit  water-boiler. 

Vivre  ce  ri'est  pas  respirer,  c'est 
agir. — Life  does  not  consist  in 
breathing,  but  In  action. 


PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARY  OP    SCRIPTURE  PROPER 
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E'-sar-had' 

Hajf-ga-f. 

Je-h6  -vail- 

M'ig-e-<ld'  m-a 

Neb-u-chad- 

Pi-ha-hr  roth. 

dun. 

Hu-Mun'e-el. 
Ha'na-nl. 

•hiVlom. 

Mncluiielah. 

nez'zar. 

Pir-a-thon. 

Es'-dre'Jon. 

Jer-e-iiii'ah. 

Mug'dala. 
MuHia-lath. 

Nel)-ii-zar.4'- 

Pl-sidi-a. 

E^J^tJl-ol. 

llun-a-nf'ah. 

Jer'i-cliO. 

Ne'chd.  t<lan. 

Pleiades  (z) 

E-tlu-o'pia. 

Ha-rO'sheth. 

Jer-o-UVam. 

Ma-hn-ua'im. 

Neg'i-iioth. 

Plill'I-UB. 

Efi-ul'cc. 

Hav'i-lah. 

Je-rub'bn-al. 

Ma-her-8bal- 

>(e-he-mrah. 

PlutarclUtark 

Eu-o'dl-ns. 

Ha.voth-j4'ir. 

Je  ru'sa-lem. 

al-hHRhbaz. 

Nehi-loth. 

Pluto,  rplo'td; 

Eu-).hru'te8. 

Haz'a-el. 

Jefh'i-inon. 

Mak-h$dab. 

Ne-hush'tan. 

Pot'i-phar. 

E'.i-.ip'f-des. 

Hcph'zi-bah. 

Jesli'fi-run. 

Mal'a-chi. 

Netb'i-niins. 

Po-tiph'e-rali. 

Eri-Miciy-don 

Her-inojr'e- 

Jez'e-bel. 

Man  a-€ii. 

Ni-ca'nor. 

Pris-^il'la. 

EiVtv-chus. 

nes  (moj'e- 

Jez're-el. 

Ma-ii:is'seh. 

Nic-o-d6'inu8. 

Proc!i'o-ru». 

E'-vil-me-rO'- 

nez).       •' 

Jo-an'na. 

Ma-nO'nh. 

Nic-o-l&i-tans 

Ptol-c-nia'M 

dach. 

Ic-ro  (li-ans. 

Joch'e-bed. 

Mar-a-natli'a. 

Nic-o-las. 

Pub'li-U9. 

Ex'o-dus. 

Je-io'di-as. 

Jo-lia'nan. 

Mn-reshuh. 

Ni-cop'o-lls. 

Pu-te'o-li. 

Eze'ki-el. 

Ie-j-6'di-on. 

Joii'u-dab. 

Mat-tn-nl'ah. 

Nin'e-veh. 

E  -  zi  -  on-ga'- 

Jez-e-kl'uh. 

Jnn'n-thau. 

Matth'i'as 

Nyni'phe  (fS) 

ber. 

lidde-kel. 

Josh-Q-a. 

Maz'a-nn'. 

Fa'a-mah. 

il-e-rap'o-lia. 

Jo-sruli. 

Maz'zn-roth. 

Ob-a^Iah. 

Uu-anj'Bes. 

Fenclon.ffa'- 

IJia-sai'on. 
JiFkiah. 

Joz'a-char. 

Mcde-bo. 

0-bed-e'  dom. 

Kabsha-keh. 

ne-lonp') 

Jude'a. 

Me-gid'do. 

Oii.c'^. 

Ri-',mVc1. 

For-tM-na'tus. 

Ho-she'a(ze). 

Ju'li-UB. 

Mel  -cliiz'e- 

O-nes'i-niua. 

Ra-inatb-a'lm 

Foache,(8ha). 

llil)-pol-i-t«. 

Ju  pi-tcr. 

dek. 

On-e-siph'o- 

Ka-inatli-16'hl 

Hy-me-nr  u«. 

Jus-triiU8. 

Mclita, 

O-ri'on.   [rus. 

Ku.ine'8e« 

Gab'ba-tha. 

Men'a-hem. 

Othiii-el. 

('!*/.).  (e-ad 

Gd'bri-cl. 

ch'a-bod. 

Kad'mon-ftes 

Me  -  phib '  0  • 

Oss'ian  (Osh). 

Ra-motli-gil'. 

Gad-a-rene»' 

-c6'ni-uin. 

Ked'e-moth. 

Kl'.eth. 

le-bck-ah? 

(rfinK'). 

d-u-me'a. 

Ken'niz-rites 

Mei'a-rl. 

Pa-dnn-ft'ram 

Ic'cbab-IteR. 

Ga-ia'ti-a(-li'- 

l-lyKi-cum. 

Ke'H-oth. 

Mer-n-tha'im. 

Paios-tii  «. 

Ile-bo-b6'  am. 

shi-a). 

ni-inan'u-cl. 

Kc-tu'rah. 

Mer'i-bah. 

Piiiii-pliyri-a. 

iic-h6'both 

Gal'e-ed. 

-sarali  (l-rO  Kib-roth-hat- 

Me-ro-dach- 

Par'me  na8. 

ileph'a-im. 

Gal-i-Ie-an. 

're-noB-U8. 

ttt'H-vah. 

bnl'a-dun. 

Pur'thi-ans. 

leph'i-dim. 

Gali-lec. 

8-car'i-ot. 

Kir.h6'rc8. 

Me.«-fHpo-ti'- 

Par-va'im. 

<l»e'K»-um,  ji. 

Gal'li-o. 

Kh-bO'sheth. 

Kir-jath-a'im. 

mi-a. 

Pat'a-ra. 

ioHseau, 

Go-nia'li-el. 

hli'ma-el. 

Kir-jath-afha 

MeK-slah. 

Pek-a-hl'ah. 

(roos'sO). 

Ged-n-li'ah. 

^h'lna-el-Ite. 

Kir-jath-hQ'- 
zoth.    fiim. 

Mc-theg-am'- 

Pcl-a-tl'ah. 

Ge-rle'roth. 

8'ra-el  (iz'). 

inuh. 

Pe'leth-ltea. 

Ge-lia'zt. 

8'ra-cl-lte. 

Kir-jith-jc'a- 
Ko8:>iitli(ku8h 

Me-tbu'sclah. 

Pe-ni'el. 

Sa-M'oth. 

Geni-a-rrah. 

s'ga-char. 

Mi-ca'iah('vn) 

Pc-nu'el. 

8a-he'anB. 

Gcn'e-sis,  jen. 

th'a-inar. 

Bhoot'). 

Ml'fbael,  kal. 

Per'a-znn. 

^!a.cbev'cMll 

Geii-nes'  a-ret 

It'ta-I. 

Mi-chafah(a). 

Pe-rez-uz'- 

Sad'ducees. 

Gen-ne'sar. 

i-iX-Tk'K. 

T^-hfti'roi. 
^a-od-i-<^'a. 

Mrchah  (ka). 

zah. 

Sal'a-niis. 

Ger-RC'-Kenes ' 

Ix-i'on  (ikg). 

Mid-i-an-ite. 

Per'pa-moB. 

Sal-ni6'ne. 

(-senz). 

^n-hC-'a. 

Mi-le'tu8. 

PerTz-zIte. 

8a-ma'ri-a. 

Geri-ziin.[ne 

Jft-besh-ffil'e- 
J:ib'nc-el.[ad. 

^az'a-ni8. 

Miri-am. 

Per'8i-a  (»hi). 

Sa-mar'i-tan . 

Geth-fem'a- 

^eb'a  lion. 

Mit-v-le'ne. 
Miz  ra-im. 

Pes'ta-loz-zi 

Sani-o-thia'ci- 

Gibl.e-thon. 

Ju-rniR. 

^b-be'us. 

(peeta-lot'se) 
Phal'ti-«1. 

a  Cshi-a). 

Git)-e-nh. 

Jeb'u-site. 

,ein'n-cl. 

M6ab-fte. 

San»fi-el. 

Git)'-c-on. 

Jrc-o-nf'ah. 

!^e-vra-thnn. 

Mor'dc-cai. 

Pha-raOh- 

Saii-bal'lat. 

Gi(l'e-on. 

Jfd'u-thun. 

Lib'cr-tlnes. 

Mo-rl'ah. 

boph'ra. 

Sni)-phi'ra 

Gil  bo'fl. 

Jc-^ar-8&-lia- 

.ib'v-a. 

Mys'i-a  (zh). 

(f&'i  o.  or  fo- 

(faf-fi')- 

Gile-^.d. 

diViha. 

^ani'ml. 

ra-o.  [cnoh. 
Pha-raob-ne'- 

Sappbo.(f6')- 

Gir'jrn-shlte. 

Jc-h6'a-haz. 

^o-ru'Iia-mah 

Nft'&^a. 

Su-rrp'ta. 

Goethe.  caUl. 

Je-hO'ash. 

^u'ci-fer. 

Na'a-jnan. 

Phar'i-Kee. 

Scytlri-«n. 

Gol'po  tha. 

Je-hoi'a-chin. 

^ti'ci-us   (lu'- 

Nat'oth 

Phe-nr<^. 

Se-cnn'du*. 

Go-Ii'ath. 

Jt!-l>oi'a-<ia. 

Bbi-U8). 

Na'o-ml. 

Phe-nic'i-a 

Se-len§. 

Go-mor'mh. 

Jc-hora-kJin. 

Lyc-a-6'ni-a. 

Naphta-ll. 

(-nish),  t-a. 

be-led'ci-a 

Guizot  (zo). 

Jc-bon'a-dab. 

Lvc'i-a  (U»h'- 

Nar-cis'»uB. 

Phil-a-del'phi 

(-8bi-H).rrib. 
Sen  -  nach'e- 

Jc-li5'rain. 

i-a). 

Na-tlmn'a-el. 

Phi-le'mon. 

Hab'ak-kuk. 

Je-hnnli'a- 

Lyd'i-fi. 

Naz-a-rene'. 

Phl-lc'tU8. 

Seph'a-rad. 

Hnchi-ltth. 

phat. 

I..y-««4'ni-as.. 

Naz'a-reth. 

Pbi-lip'pl. 

Scph-ar -vi'- 

Ilad-ad-e'zer. 

Je-hosh'e-hft. 

LysiHisdtoh'. 

Naz'a-rtte. 

Phi-lis'tine. 

ini. 

Hft-dad-rim'- 

Je-hO-yah-5i'- 

i-as). 

Ne-ap'o-lis. 

Phil-o-md'ia. 

Se--fii'nh. 

nion. 

reh.         [Ki. 

Ne-bai'oth 

Phin'e-ao. 

SerVi-tisr'ji-). 
Sliali-hha. 

Ha-jrir-cnes' 

Je-liO-vnh-nift' 

Ma-a-cah. 

Ne-bijoth. 

Phryg'i-a(frij 
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Evolution,  n.  Theory  of  Dar- 
win, that  existing  forms  of  ani- 
mal or  plant  life,  evc/i  man 
himself,  have  been  gvo/ved  dur- 
ing countless  ages  from  one  or 


two  extremely  minute  animal- 
cules, or  monads;   the  theory 
that  generation  is  only  the  act 
of  unfolding  the  germ. 
Bread  is  the  staff  of  life. — Swift. 
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ShiiUma  •  ue' 

SIn-rc'zer. 
Shem-u-l'ah. 
ShcMii'i-iiitli. 
Sheph-a-ti'ah 


Sin-0'p6. 
Sir'i-oii. 


Sy^'ne. 

Syii'ti-ch«. 
Sis'y.phu8(l-f  Syii'ly-chfi. 
8is'e-rH.  Syi'u-cu»e. 


So  bi-es'ki. 
S6-cl'iiUH. 


SJu'>h  •  baz'  -  Suil'oin-itcB. 

zar.      fim-l.  Sod'6-mA. 

SlK-'char-rxtz'-  Sol'o-ir.on. 

Sliil)'l».>-leth.  Soji'ii-ter. 

Shiz-gii'on.  S«»i)li'o-cl6i. 

.-Iiiin  tf-i.  So-sin'a-ter. 

Slio-shairniui  Sos'llu'-iies 
Sli  riuiii-itc. 
Si-!6':im. 


Sil'ii-res  (r). 
Sil-va  II  ui. 
Sim'al-ku'i. 
Sinru-uit. 
Si'iioi  (uI). 


SouU.  (wMilt).   Tu-hnp'n-nfis. 
Soiitli'ey  (\).      Tuh'pe-ne» 


Ter'n-phim.  To-bl'nh.  Znch-a-rrah. 

Ter'ti-us  (shi-  To-bl'jah.  Ziicli-a-rrus. 

us).  T<)-far'inah.       Ziil-inun'na 

Ter-tul'Ius.  Trik«h-o-ta'ti8    Zam  ■  zum  ' - 

TliH(l-«JaB'u8.  Tn-^yrii-um    _niiiiis. 
Sy-io-phc-ni'-    '1  ha'le»  (lez).        <-jil')- 

"■  -'iC-niisU'-   The-oph'i-lus.  Troplri-mui. 

TIier-in(ip'i-l6  Try  -phe'iia. 

The8-Sii-li)-ni'  Tu  bnl-cam. 

ca  (aiis.)  Tych'i-cu». 

Thv--.i-ti'ia.  Ty'pliun  (fo).    Zi  cli-a-rt'ah. 

Tl-be  ri-us(us)  Ty-mu  iiua.       Zcd-e-ki'ah- 
Tii  lat!i-p»-le' 


Syr'i-a. 


i-.ui), 
SyrtC-«,(ez). 

T4'ii-n'ch. 
Tuh'crah. 
Tabi-tlia. 


Zui'e-phath. 
Zar'e-tnii. 
Zeb'iMlte. 
Zc-hO  nn. 
Zel)  Ti-Iun. 


Spi-iio'za(pe). 

StUll'ls-lu'Ub. 

Steph'u-tias. 

Suk'ki-iiug 

Su-vaii'na. 


(-nez). 
Tap'pu-ah. 
Tar-i)«  i-a. 
Tai-i>eran. 
T«-kO'ah. 


(zer). 
Tiin-iintli-he"- 

les  Crez). 
Tlin'o-thy. 
Tirha-k-ih. 
Tir'8l)H-tlia. 
Tit  iau  (tish).   Zac-clie'ua. 


ir-i-.har'»m. 

U-iluh. 

U-ri'jih. 

Uz-zf'ah. 

Uz'zichtes. 


Zc-ld'phe-had 

Zci>i-s:-ia'im. 

Zeph-a-ri'ah. 

Zcph'n-thah. 

Zo-iub'ba-bcl 

Zer-i'i-rHh. 

Zip-p6'rah. 

Zor'6-a8'ter. 
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AnE.  &r.  the  unit  of  Mirfnce  mpnunre.    tFr.  are.  L.  area.],  3  roda,  96  decimola  Enfliah. 

Ckntiar*--.  fcnt'i-ar,  the  hiinrtredth  partof  ini  arc. 

Centkir.mi.  Kenfi-arnm.  t1'*«  hmulrcdth  pmt  (•!  »  ^rmin. 

Cen'tilitke.  sent'i-irtr,  tl««  h  'luliedth  n:irt  of  a  litre, 

Ckmtimkthk,  BPiit'i-me'tr.  the  hundredth  part  of  a  metre. 

Centistrrk.  Hent't-i»tgr.  the  hundredth  part  of  a  ttcre. 

Dkciauk.  drn'iar.  the  tenth  part  of  nn  are. 

Deciokam.  de«'i-!rrnm,  t)»e  tenth  pn-t  of  a  ?ram. 

Dkcilitkk.  doH'i-lrtr.  the  tenth  p'*  of  a  litre. 

Decimki  ue.  deK'i-ine'tr.  the  tenth  pirt  of  a  metre. 

JJkci.stkke.  deR'i-ster.  the  tenth  p-irt  of  a  Ptere. 

Dekahk  AM.  deknjrmm  —  ten  ijnims. «  dwt..  in  er.,  44  dec.  troy ;  5  drams,  If  de«.  aMafoii. 

Dkkai  iTRK.  dek'n-irtr  =  ten  litres,  more  than  9  quarts. 

1)i:k  AM  E  IKK.  dek'n-me'tr  =  ten  metres,  10  yds.,  2  It.,  9  in.,  7  dec. 

Dekaue.  dek'Ar  =  ton  are*. 

Dekastkre,  dek'a-i»ter  =  ten  sterea. 

GKA.M.  craui.  tlie  unit  of  wei;rlit.   [Fr.  gramme.  Or.  aramma,  that  which  ia  written,  •  letter, 

n  hnvill  weinht.],  15  pmin*.  444  decimals,  Troy  weight. 
riKCTAnE.  liekt'iir  =  one  hundred  nre>.  2X  acre8.  85  rods,  4  dec..  English. 
HKCTOdRAM.  hckt'o-irr  m  =  one  hundred  ffrnms,  3oz.,  8  dr.,  fidec,  avoirdapois. 
iliiCTOMTRE.  hckt'«»-H'tr  =  one  hundred  htren. 

IIkctomktke.  hekt'o-m6'tr  =  one  hundred  metres,  109 yds.,  1  ft,  1  in. 
Kii.ooRAM.  kil'o-irram  «=one  thousand  jfrnnis. 
Kii.oi.iTKK.  kir«»-ll'tr  •3=  one  thousnnrt  litres. 

Kilometre.  k»r«»-m€'tr  =  one  thousand  metres.  [01  cubic  inches  and  028  decimals, 

l.i  rifE.  11  tr.  the  unit  of  measure  of  capncitv.  [Fr.— Gr.  htra=L.  lihrrt,  a  pound. ].2>^  pints. 
Metre.  uiS'tr.  the  uiiitof  length,    f Fr.— Gr.  metron,  a  measure.],  39  inches,  371  dec 
MiLi.iKK.  inil'i-er  =  one  thcuiHand  kilofframs. 
Mn.LKiRAM.  miri-firram.  the  thonitandth  part  of  a  frram. 
Ml Li.i LITRE,  nuri-irtr.  the  thous-mdth  partof  a  litre. 
Miij-iMKTRB,  mil'i-mfi'tr,  the  thousandtn  part  of  a  metre. 

Mtri  Ac»RAM.  uur'i-a-gmm  «-  ten  thousand  ptams,  22  lbs.,  1  oz.,  26  drams  aToirdupoil. 
Mtriametre.  mir'i-a-me  tr  =  ten  thousand  metres.  6  miles.  1  fur.,  156  yds.,  6  in. 
QuiNTAi..  kwint'al  «=  one  hundred  kilograms.    [ Fr.~I*  ceutHm,  a  hnndrod.l 
Bteke,  st6r,  the  unit  of  cubic  measure.    [Fr.— Gr.  stereos,  solid.],  35  cubic  ft.,  3171  dee. 
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Exanimate,  a.  Destitute  of 
life;  spiritless;  «/.  to  dishearten. 

ExosxELETON,  ft.  The  outer 
and  hardened  covering  of  such 
animals  as  the  crab  and  lobster. 


EXTKANEITY  (eks'tran-e 'i-ti\  «. 
State  of  being  foreign;  being 
without  or  beyond  a  thing. 

Volo  non  valeo. — I  am  willing, 
but  unable. 
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PREFIXES  AND  POSTFIXES. 


A  large  proportion  of  the  words  in  our  language  are  mnde  up  of  a  prefix,  or  si^ificant 
piirtieic,  r>iaced  before,  or  a  postfix  placed  after,  a  root-word  to  modify  its  meaning.  As 
the  ccMiiititiicnt  part  of  a  word,  a  prefix  or  postfix  can  be  readily  separated  and  defined. 
Ill  the  body  of  this  Dictionary  many  words  arc  plnced  after  others.  aR  jj(n-ticiple)t  after 
tlicir  vei'hn',  adverbs  after  their  a</jectires,  ailjs.  after  nouns,  etc.,  without  a  sepnrate  defi- 
nition being  given  ;  in  such  case  the  meaning  can  be  readily  formed  from  tiie  root  or 
leading  word  oy  adding  the  signification  of  tlie  postfix  ;  thns  the  meanings  of  bleai-ttcAi 
are  obtained  by  prefixing  the  meaninc  of  ness,  M'ate  o/being,  to  those  of  blkak  ;  Etr, 
or  LY,  meaning  "  mnJiner."  gives  bleciUf/,  in  a  bleak  manner  ;  ble.  "  that  may  be,"  turns 
provf!  into  pvovahlt.  tliiit  may  be  proved.  &e.  Thns  a  duplication  of  meanings  has  been 
avoided,  and  room  found  in  this  small  lexicon  for  everj*  English  word,  except  obsolete 
and  very  rare  words,  and  some  technical  terms  which  are  seldom  or  nev<T  used  in  gcn- 
end  literature.  The  following  lists  of  prefixes  and  postfixes  are  pluced  m  groups  accord- 
ing to  their  signification;  the  root  parts  of  the  words  are  printed  in  Roman  type,  and  the 
firefix  or  postrix  in  italics.  The  language  from  wliich  tliey  are  derived,  with'  tlic  particu- 
ar  form  in  which  they  occur  in  that  laniruage.  and  their  full  literal  moaning,  is  pl.iced 
after  each.  Letters  and  syllables  without  meaning,  which  are  affixed  merely  to  lengthen 
the  words,  are  not  here  given.  We  have  also  omitted  some  predxcs  wliich  are  iully 
explained  in  their  alphabetical  order  in  tiie  Dictionary. 


PREFIXES. 

A,  an  (A.S.).  on  or  in,  at,  to, 
as  atied,  '«shore, aHeld,  anon, 
aloud,  akin. 

A,nn  (Gr.),no<,withont,de- 
noting  privation,  as  apathy, 
without  feeling  ;  ouarchy, 
without  government  ;  nm- 
bi-osia  :  atom.  An  (A.S.), 
ayninst,  in  return,  as  answer. 

Ab,  a,  a/M(L.),  oJT,  from, 
away,  as  oiifolve,  avert,  ab- 
struct.  [L.  ab,  a.  nbx,  old 
form  ^f:  Ciinn.  with  Gr.  apo. 
Sans.  apii.  Ger.  nb.  E.  o/;olT.i 

All  (L.)  at,  to,  niso  a,  ac, a/, 
ag,  al.  an,  an,  ar,  as,  af  ai- 
herc,  o.'^'end.  nccedo,  a/iix, 
af/s: regale,  allot,  uimex,  a/y- 
p.ove,  arrive,  assign,  cittnct. 

Am,  anihi,  amb  (L.),  also 
amphi  (Gr.),  both,  round, 
about,  as  a/jibidexter,  avth- 
ition,  ompiitate,  am7i/i(hious, 
a/»j>/j/th eater,  a/rt7>/»?Vcii. 

Ann  (Gr.>.  atc'iufrom,  up, 
th:o',  among,  back,  ugain.  as 
ana]y^c,  anatomy  ;  comp., 
bimilar,  or  according  to. 

Ante  (L.).  before,  as  ante- 
cedent, a/f/i'ci  pate,  ancestor. 

Anti  (Gr.),  oujtosite  to, 
against,  as  uit/tpathj'j  anti- 
podes,  fMjtogonipt,  anVi-rent. 

A))0  (Gr.),  off,  (A.S.)  oJT, 
froin^  away,  as  apostle,  «j>he- 


lion.anor'opp.ojfihof,  o/fset. 

Be(A.S.),bf/,bfi/'or€,  Deside, 
as  6//8tander,  bespeak  ;  in- 
te  five,  nf  besprinkle  ;  priv- 
ative, as  behead. 

Bix  (L.),  twice,  as  biscuit, 
biennial  ;  also  (G.)  dia,  two, 
twice,  as  r/issy liable. 

Cuta,  (Gr.),  down,  down- 
wards, according  to,  as  nata- 
racf,  ca/echism,  catamount. 

Circnm,  circa  (L.),  circn- 
larlfi,  roniul,  ns  circumscribe, 
ci;-c?/it,  ci>"c«»nspect. 

Cfa(L.)on  Mm  side.  08  cisal- 
pine (itaufh  of  the  Alps). 

Con  (L.  cum),  also  co,  cog, 
col.  com,  cor;  together,  with, 
as  connect,  cohere,  co/left, 
correct  :  often  intensive,  as 
cajiimotion,  Cf^mbustion. 

('ont}-a  (L.),  against,  as 
conf;"adict,  controvert. 

Counter  (L.  contra,  F.  con- 
trej,  against,  as  cou»/ff»-act. 

De  (L.),  f/oir«,  from,  off", 
nway,  as  descend,  depart,  de- 
ject, deter  ;  negative,  as  de- 
spair; implies  underhand,  as 
</eceive  ;  concerning,  as  de- 
scribe, lit.  to  write  down ; 
privative,  as  f/^color,  decom- 
pose, [conn.  with</i(o,two,as 
one  of  two  thinsrs  may  be 
dotcii  fn-m  the  other.] 

Dm  (Gr.),  tico,  through,  as 


r^ialogue.  a  conversation  be- 
tween tivo,  diameter. 

Dis  (I>.).  also  dif,  di,  in  two, 
asunder,  off.  away,  as  < /wpai-t, 
differ,  dif\i\Be'  disperse  ; 
negative,  as  f/wrelish,  t/is-pid, 
dLihoneat  ;  privative,  ns  dis- 
lodge, f/ii«gorge  (Gr.  two). 

l>yx(Gr.),  ill,  difKcult,  OS 
difuvnierv,  dt/apepaUx. 

En,  em',  or  im  ( F.,  G„  A.  S.). 
in,  on.  as  o^/set;  into,  as  enlist; 
to  make,  as  enhir<re,  to  put 
into  the  state  of  larjcness  : 
energy,  audemir,  c^'pfiasis. 

Eutt'r  ( Fr. )  .bet  iv^fn. among. 
as  entertain,  c» /ranee  [from 
F.  enfre. — L.  inter], 

Epi  (Gr.),  on,  as  /•pitaph  ; 
during,  as  ephemeral. 

EsoXGr.),  into,  ns  woteric. 

Ej;  e,ec,  ^f\L),frnm,  out 
of,  as  ej-pel,  eject,  f/Bux. 

Ex  (Gr.),  of,  out,  o>'t  of, 
from.as  fcrodns.  ecstasy ;  txo; 
out»de,  without,  as  eaotio. 

Extra  (L.).  on  the  ot/'siile. 
beyond,  as  e.T/r*»niura!,ex/*-a- 
ordinarv,  er</vidition. 

Rn  ((Jr.),  xoell,  ns  fuplionv. 

For  (AS.),  from,  nw-iy, 
against,  as  /brswear,  forh'm. 

Fore  (A.  S.),  Itefore,  fx%fore- 
telI,/orethonght. 

Gain  (A.S.)t  agrdusi,  as 
gainmy,  to  contradict. 
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Gerrymandering,  «.  The  cor- 
rupt act  of  political  manajers 
who  parcel  out  election  dis- 
tricts in  such  a  zigzag  way  that 


the  favored  party  is  sure  to 
win,  though  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  are  on  the 
other  side;  v.  gerrymander. 
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Prefixes  and  Postfixes. 


//.vyer  (Gr.).  oivr,  above, 

bt.Vdiiil,  ns  /(///><rl)iiroiin. 
h  ll  it  (Gr.>.  lon/erjwiieath, 

iu  (A.S.).  in.  on,  as  iii,vrfip, 
hiwiud;  to  mtki',  as  im!;itfer, 
lit.  to  put  infft  the  state  of 
bJtteiiiefeR.    [See  /n  iu  Diet.] 

In  (L.),  nlso  ig,  il,  ini,  ir, 
nit'uns  oil.  in,  into,  as  tut'iKsc, 
i/]uiniiie,  i")Mp«-'U  "Ti^ate. 

/;Ul')i''i'loicuii  ailj. menus 
/(0^«^^«;irIn,  *L;noble.  (71c;ral, 
//«inatuie,»/-rc;;iil;ir,  jV/uoiant 

Jitter  (L.),  /■(*  (fir  i)ii'/.<t  of, 
I)etwoeii,  !is  ////<"/-viil,  iut<^l- 
leet,  //</f/-cei;t,  iutermATry. 

Infru(L.),oii  the  inside  of, 
witliin,  a.s  int>u\\\\xr.\\. 

Jntro(L.  uitero).  into,  with- 
in, iif  introduce,  intromit. 

Jiuta  (L.),  lit.  Joiimd  to, 
near,  ns.;/u7«position . 

Meta  (Gr.),  lit.  in  the  mid- 
dif.  with ;  after,  ns  being 
ivitli,  US  f/<^'^aphy>'ics  ;  oiten 
inipiies  Chanel',' l;0:n  hcinj: 
if  er  anotlier,  os  i:  et  muoi-- 
phose,  ire  onyniy,  w  Jirbasis. 

J//,>-  (A.S.),  lit,  unti.-is,  ill, 
wroiij;,  ns  //(/slich  <ve,  <«'<- 
dee'l,  Hiisleml.  rt»(.'liap  i  nut, 
as  ?«<strn^t,  »,i>iiu.lei'^tand. 

A  (A.8.),  IKK  nut,  118  «ever. 
[A',  the  ntdntiit  paiticle.  ao- 
peara  in  varionn  fornix,  a.s  L. 
in,  Hr.  uon  ;  Gr.  itn;  A.S., 
Ger.,  Goth,  tin;  Ice.  u.] 

i\e<L.).  not,  na  «ef:iriou«, 
Jienter:  Gr., ho/, tiK»;/'penthe. 

A'ec  (L. ).'"»'.  fv*  'JCf/itive. 

.\oM  (L.),  ?w^  n»  iiousense. 

0'>.  or.  o;".  op  (L.).  i/i  f/<e 
^c'.v  of.  njrainst.  oo  oSstrnct, 
omit,   o'Tur,  of^er,   oppose. 

On  (A.S  ),  on.  ai«  OHU>oker. 

Oiif  (AS.),  o»/^  hcyimd,  as 
OH  law,  outbid,  o-t'b.ilance. 

(J'cr  (AS.),  urer.it'iore,  as 
orcnirch,  ore>-sccr,  o'Cicast. 

Piira  (Gr. ),hesu/e,  an  jiura- 
graph,  fxtrallel,  parody. 

Penc  (L.).  almost,  as/ieuin- 
•uln,  almost  an  inland. 

Peri],.),  tfironi/fi.  us  rer' 
mit,  iWlncid,  ;w>/lute  ;  tnor- 
ou;:luy,(i»i  /reelect. 

J'ert  (Gr).  roniul,  ns  pen- 
nn'tcr,  /j^Tjplirasis.  /j*/ind. 

Pol.  jior,  pour,  pur  (Fr.), 
L.  pro,  a«  ;jo/lute.  portend, 
portray,  purvey,  punein. 

Po^t  il..),  backward*,  be- 
hind, after,  as />o.</pone. 


pre  (1^.;,  hfore.  a.<»  preier. 

Pre'fr,  tie •  ore,  beyond,  as 
prele>n\\\nxii\,]>ret(irui\t. 

Pro  (G.),  l,(fove,  as  jn-o- 
lopne.  ;;/-«^i-ainiiie,;)/o;;nosis 

i'/odi.).  fiefore,  jorth,  as 
p;oject ;  instead  of,  from  be- 
in^  betiire.  as /pronoun. 

Pro.-!  (Gr.).  to,  as  /«OJ<elyte. 

Re  (Ij.)  (lack;  u^ain,  as  re- 
trnct.  resonnd,  redeem. 

Jietro  (  L.  ).  htick;  or  fcocX> 
wards,  retroi,pcct,retrosn\dc. 

6e  (L.),  lit.  fc.v  it.^eif.  with- 
out, abide,  as  »tparnte,sccure, 
seduce,  scchide.  select. 

Sine  (Jj.),  without, siiucare. 

lSu'i  (L.),  alsii  su.  sue.  mf, 
su;i,  .fuin,  sup,  sit.*,  wider,  from 
under,  alter,  as  SM/.>ject,  »ms- 
pcct,  .sMfceed,  Sff/luse,  sutj- 
gest,  S((HMUon,  «Hy>port,  iftu-- 
piise, saspend,  SH/<aciil. 

Sujter  ( J...),«;<(/f»-,  us  nibter- 
fujre,  s<«/;/ernineou8. 

iinjier  ( I..),  over,  above,  be- 
j'ond,  na  .-^i/^e/vtructure,  ««- 
}>e/ii!itural,  .vnruiouLt. 

Stiprd  (L),  iner.  dliove,  as 
«ny>;«ni lindane,  .^u/Maienal. 

SuriVw).  Fr.  Jorm  ol  super. 
as.N-miin>iint,*!H»-prii«e,.>«-»<)bam> 

Sf/ii  (Cir.),  :d.so  »!/,  tyl.  si/ni; 
To'iC'her,  iinfh,  m  f'/utax, 
syi'iem.  .*.«/l«l>le,  si/nihol. 

To  (A  S.).  at,  us  /owrirds. 

To  (A.S.J,   thin,  n-,  /r>-d«v. 

^corr.  of  Thi'.Thiit  or  This.] 

Tra>i!i  {\j.),  hcyo>ul,  acrosn, 
as  ^Yn»,«port,  //averse.  [p.nr- 
ticipial  foiui  offer,  implying 
motion,  from  Sans.  tara.  a 
c.ossiiiR.  tri,  to  cross  :  the 
isnme  root  occurs  iu  contra, 
extra,  infer,  intra,  mtro, 
prefer,  reti-o.  nuhter,  vltrti.] 

U (dr.).  no.  iiot,n%  t'topia. 

Ultra  (L.),  hei/onil,  ns  ultrn- 
marinc,  nltra\i,i.    [See  Diet.] 

Un  (A.S  ),  riof, as '(Hhn|>n3': 
from  the  idea  of  not,  it  )nis 
the  force  of,  want  of.  ph  nn- 
belief — reverKing  the  nction, 
as  iiijtie— inten.  as  vnloosc. 

L-ndn-  (A.S.),  under,  be- 
low, as  M»'/erprop.  imf/ej-sell. 

Ui>  (A.S.),  up,  ast<;»hill. 

r-V  (L.),  no.  »«o/,  ?-ehemcnt. 

With  (X.^.).  ooninst,  bark; 
as  rtn/Astund,  li'ifndraw;  with, 
near,  ns  within  ;  together,  as 
U'jVAal..['rhe  root  idea  is  look--  , 
ing  at,  hwce^^gainnt,  and  I 
Mtfar.asin  theprep.  H7//i].      ' 


POSTFIXES. 

Ahle,  also  ibie  and  dc  (L. 
termination  ^/7js,ab!e),\vhich 
form  adjectives,  and  signify 
"ahle  to  he  "  ;  lit  to  he  ;  ca- 
pacity or  worthiness,  iu  a 
passive  6Cii,-e:  exampl-.s— 
curalile.  able  to  be  cured  •, 
blnnmWe,  fit  to  be  blamed  : 
audible,  ub!e  U»  be  heaid  : 
VitiibU;  able  lo  iic  seen:  dnct- 
ile,  capalile  of  being  d^iwn 
out:  tiTgi/e.  easily  bri-ken. 

Ac  (Gr.  dko."}  also  «/,  an, 
ane,  ai;  arf/,  ic.  ical.vl.  ile.ine, 
ori/.  ch.  e.<e,  inh,  wliicli  form 
adjectives,  and  signily  *  ol  "; 
like  ;  pert,  to  :  exahipie.«— 
cuidioc.  jiert.  to  the  heart  : 
ceie^tKl/.  |ert.  to  the  heav- 
ens ;  veru«/.  pert,  to  spiing  : 
htiuiun  and  hum(i//e,  Ime 
unui  :  rcpublicaij,  pert,  to  a 
republic;  I'lUssnr//,  pert,  to 
I*ni>sia  :  consuhf/-.  j.cit.  to  a 
consul :glubnl'i/-,like  a  ninnd 
hod\  :  liteuf/T/,  peit.  to  liaru- 
iiig  ;  pecujun,-,,,  pert,  to 
nirno}  :  nngelic,  pert,  to 
iinj:(ls:  gijrant/<-, like  n  giant: 
«stion(Hi:/(«/.  i)ert.  toastrt)n- 
(;iny  ;  hut^wicid,  pert,  to  hot- 
tniy  :  liumi'/.  \:ert.  to  luoist- 
ii:e  or  wetness;  splend»'/, 
pert,  to  splendor:  lihi/-';. 
peit.  to  a  lever;  mo.ej'nti'V, 
1  ert.to  meiehaiuHsc:c.iii/(ic, 
I'eit.  ton  (log;  marjwc.  poit. 
to  the  sea:  consolutf*///.  tend- 
ing to  comfort ;  pi-cator//, 
pert,  to  fi.^h  :  AmeiicaJi, 
Frcnc//.Seotr/»,  Cliiiw.^-.  pert, 
to  AmeMcn.F'fince. Scotland, 
Chiii"i:Siame.'<e,  pert.to  Si  nu 
Kngli.*^.  \rinh,  pert,  to  Eug- 
land  or  Ireland. 

Acii  (L.  cia.  Aia.  tia),  nlso 
age.  anre.  anri/,  dom,  enre, 
eiivii.  hood,  i-ni  or  axni,  nienr, 
nioiiij.  nesis.  yy.  ship,  /A,  tuile, 
ty  or  itij.  lire,  y.  which  form 
nouns,  and  signify  **st;'te, 
condition,  or  quality  of  be- 
ing" :  examples  —  celihrn-w. 
Btiiteof  being  nnnmrried:  on- 
duracn,  state  of  being  stub- 
born :  bontl^.7f.  sttiteof  being 
bound  :  vossal'if/e.  condition 
of  a  viiRsnl  s  eonriiUKOice, 
state  of  being  Carricil  on  :  rc- 
pent'Ojfe. state  of  repenting: 
inenilico»r.y,  ttnte  of  begg- 
ing :  f  reef/o.'}»,  state  of  beiaij 
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Gridiron,  ^v.  t.  To  intersect  a 
country  with  railroad  tracks, 
running  parallel  to,  or  cross- 
ing each  other  in  proximity. 


Vulnera  nisi  tacta  tractataque 
anari  non  possunt. — Wounds 
cannot  be  cured  unless  they 
are  probed. — LivY. 


Postfixes. 
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free  :  martyrr/'o/u,  state  of 
bems  a  martyr  :  dili^oicc, 
quality  of  being  diligent ;  as- 
Cfudfiz/cy,  state  of  having 
clinihed  up  :  lalse/ioo^/,  state 
of  being  talse  ;  widowAoot/, 
state  ol  neiug  a  widow  :  bar- 
bnrts<«,  condition  ot'a sava:;e; 
schism,  state  of  being  divid- 
ed :  euthu8i{i.4m.  state  uf  be- 
ing insijired,  as  by  love,  zeal; 
Ehautiw/M,  the  condition  of 
eingairy  and  unsubstantial: 
agree»(e^<^  state  of  being 
agreed  ;  enjoy«i<?«<,  state  of 
beingliappy :  ucri.v»o»<j/.  qual- 
ity of  beint,'  sharp  ;  niatri- 
?/»o»»/,  state  uf  being  married: 
deal »<'»*■,  state  of  btiug  deaf; 


;entUne.>w,  quality  of  being 
gentle  ;  rivalry,  state  or  con- 
dition of  a  rival  ;  bravery, 
quality  of  being  brave  :  parl- 
neisA«/>,  stale  of  being  a  part- 
ner; Iriend.Vt/p,  state  of  be- 
ing friendly  :  mir/A,  state  of 
bei»g  merry  ;  breads//,  qual- 
ity of  being  broad:  gratin«/e, 
qunlity  of  being  thankful; 
alti^«/e,  state  of  being  high  : 
poverty,  state  of  being  poor ; 
activj7y,  state  of  being  nctive: 
tortHrc.  state  of  being  tor- 
mented ;  fractwre.  state  of 
being  broken  :  bigamy,  stnte 
of  having  two  wives  ;  mod- 
es<//,  quality  of  being  modest. 

Acij  (  Gr.  «io»  ).  also  a/e, 
r/o»/j,  nc,  .<A//j,  which  form 
nouns,  and  siirnify  "  rank  "; 
office;  jurisdiction;  domin- 
ion :  exami-l'-B— curac?/,  the 
office  of  a  curate ;  papac;/, 
the  office  of  the  Pope  :  pon- 
tificr/e,  the  juripdiction  of 
the  Pope;  dukcf/om.  the  rank 
of  a  duke  :  king(/o/«,  the  do- 
minions of  a  king;  l)ishonr>r, 
the  office  of  a  bisho«> :  clcrk- 
»/«;>.  the  office  of  a  clerk. 

Age  (F.njye— from  L.  ago'), 
also  ion.  aioii  or  Hon.  nieut, 
lire,  which  form  nouns,  and 
sigMify  "act  of":  thing  done: 
ex-.uuples— marrifi.<7iN  the  act 
of  niurrying:  pa!<saye,  act  of 
passing:  nu/r>»t,  act  of  unit- 
ing :  a.lmi.«5/«/«,  act  of  admit- 
tir';;r:  insppcOf»».  act  of  look- 
i:ig  into  :  vnncvahiieut,  act  of 
hidina:  ;  tlopvment,  art  of 
running  awnv  secretly;  im- 
posture, net  »if  clieatin<»;  de- 
p!irt«re,  the  act  of  leaving. 


Age  (F.  aye— from  L.  ago), 
also  ry,  signifying  "  persons 
or  things  collectively"  ;  ex- 
amples—asseinblaflre,  a  col- 
lection of  persons  ;  foliagre, 
the  whole  body  of  leaves  : 
peasantry,  the  whole  body  of 
the  country  people. 

An{lj.{mns),a.\iio  ant.ar,ard, 
ary,  aster.utc^ee,  eer.eut,er,ic, 
tot.  ite  or  yte,  ire  or  i^',  or,  ster, 
wliich  form  nouns,  and  sig- 
nify "  the  person  who  acts  or 
who  is  ";  one  who:  examples 
— equestrian,  one  who  rules 
on  horseback;  antediluvian, 
one  who  lived  before  the 
flood:  vagrojif,  one  who  wan- 
ders; litigaJ/^  one  who  carries 
on  a  lawsuit :  scholor,  one 
who  attends  school  :  bcfrgar, 
one  who  begs;  slufcgarcf,  one 
who  is  idle  or  la/.y  ;  drunk- 
ard,  one  who  drinks  intoxi- 
cants to  excess:  contenipor- 
art/,  one  who  lives  at  the  same 
time;  hipidtiry,  one  who  cuts 
precious  stones :  poetaster, 
one  who  writes  petty  verses  : 
dolegafe,  one  who  is  sent  by 
others  :  advocate,  one  who 
pleads  in  behnlf  of  others : 
refugee,  one  who  seeks  shel- 
ter, or  to  whom  it  is  given  ; 
patentee,  one  wlio  holds  a  pa- 
tent :  mutineer,  one  who  re- 
bels against  constituted  au- 
thority ;  nioneer,  one  who 
prepares  the  way  for  others  : 
itudcnt,  one  who  studies:  pa- 
Ue7it,  one  who  iiuflers  :  biog- 
rapher, one  who  writes  lives; 
draper,  one  who  sells  linen  : 
mechanic,  one  who  produces 
work  by  aid  of  tools  or  ma- 
chincrj' ;  rustic,  one  who  is 
a  native  of  the  country :  ocul- 
int,  one  who  is  skilled  in  the 
cure  of  diseases  of  the  eyes  ; 
Ijotanisf,  one  who  is  skilled 
in  a  knowledge  of  plants:  fa- 
r>Ttte,  one  who  is  favored; 
neophyfe.  one  newly  admit- 
ted as  into  a  religious  order  : 
capt/re.  one  who  is  taken 
prisoner;  relntifc,  one  who 
IS  related  by  blood;  plain ti/?; 
one  who  urges  a  suit  in  law 
against  another :  benefactor, 
one  who  confers  benefits  on 
another ;  competitor,  a  can- 
didate itiih  other*  for  an  of- 
fice :  batri&rer.  one  who 
pleads  for  6\^i9S»  at  the  bar. 


Ana  (L.  aiitin),  signifying 
a  collection  of  meii:o' ible 
sayings  or  loose  tli(»ui;hts. — 
asLincolnifjwtt,  a  collection 
of  the  sayingSj  aneidotcs, 
&c.,  relating  to  Lincoln. 

Ant,  nl^o  eiit  (L.  ejis,  being 
— gen.  entis),  which  form  .ad- 
jectives and  signify  "  being" 
or  having  theloreeof  "iiig"; 
belonging  to  :  examples  — 
dornujwf,  belonging  to  one 
that  sleeps  ;  plells**;l^  ht  iiig 
in  a  state  that  brings  pleas- 
ure; verdtwt,  being  g'ocn  ; 
elegfiH^  being  pk-asing  to 
pond  taste:  be  I  line :»;»(/,  being 
111  a  jtnte  that  carries  on  v.ar; 
pendcn.'.  being  in  a  state  that 
nangsdown  ;  suspended. 

Art  (another  form  of  dwc/ — 
eeeoii'),  one  who,  as  bnigg'r/, 
one  whois  v:iin  and  hoa-sting. 

Ary  (Ij.  arnnn),  also  ej-i/. 
orif,  ru,  which  form  nouns, 
and  signify  the  "  plice 
where"  or  "place  which"  : 
examples  —  aviory.  a  |)lnce 
where  birds  are  kept;  library. 
a  place  where  books  are  kept: 
drape/?/,  a  place  where  linen 
goods  are  sold  ;  nurse/y,  a 
place  wliere  children  and 
tiees  are  reand  :  factory,  a 
place  where  article*  arc  inan- 
ufnctured;doimitory,8  piece 
where  persons  slee|» :  found- 
ry, a  place  where  articles  in 
metal  are  cast  in  moulds. 

Ary  (L.  anus),  Jilso  ice, 
mmt,  mouy.  onj,  which  form 
nouns,  nnd  siirnify  "the 
thing  which"  :  examples— 1«- 
minary,  that  whicii  gives 
light;  salcrry.  that  which  }> 
paid  for  service  :  justirt. tli-it 
which  is  just:  oMnunt,  lh:.t 
whicli  nourishes;  eng'gc- 
nicnt,  that  which  engages : 
patrii»o»y,  that  which  is  in- 
herited from  a  father  :  ali- 
viony,  that  which  is  allowed 
for  food  :  ter.-itory,  the  dis- 
trict of  country  belongiii"  to; 
directory,  that  which  or  those 
who  direct,  as  a  btianl. 

Ate  (L.  iitm),  aho  fill,  lent, 
ose.  oiw.  some,  y,  which  form 
adjectives,  and  signify  "full 
of  ^•;  abundance  :  examples 
~de»o\nte,  full  of  grief;  pas- 
sionfi'e,  full  of  passion  :  de- 
CfltM,  full  of  deceit ;  joyful, 
full  of  joy  :  viru/e»/,  full  of 
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Interview,  v,  t.  To  call  on  a 
politician  or  any  noted  charac- 
ter (as  a  representative  of  the 
press),  and  solicit  his  views  on 
public  questions,  etc.,  for  pub- 


lication; «.  INTERVIEWER,  one 
who  makes  a  business  of  report- 
ing conversations  with  leading, 
famous  or  notorious  men;  n, 

INTERVIEWING. 


3G8 


Postfixes. 


poison  :  wolent,  full  of  the 
unnatural  oxerewc  of  foicu-  : 
vcrbo'*^.  full  of  words;  joco.^e 
full  of  jokcH  :  beiiuteou.<,  full 
of  beauty ;  igncoMi,  full  of 
fire  :  toilsome,  lull  of  toil  ; 
{TladM^Nie,  full  of  {;ladnei>s  : 
cloudy/,  full  of  clouds;  flow- 
ery, full  of  flowci-B. 

Ate  (L.a/u.-*).  also  eH,fj/,  vh, 
tse,  or  tze,  which  form  verbs, 
and  signify  "to  make"  5  to 

{)ut;  to  take  :  examples— nn- 
inate^  to  put  life  into ;  eracU- 
co/e,  to  tuilvC  up  by  the  rcKits: 
moistcM,  to  make  moist;  dt'ej>- 
eii,  to  make  deej) :  quali///, 
to  make  tit :  forti/)/,  to  make 
stronjr:  embcUi.<n.  to  make 
beautiiul;  puhl/.-iA,  to  mnke 

Fublic ;  fertihw,  to  nvtke 
ruitf  ul ;  npologts^t  to  make 
nu  nfMjlogy  ;  agonize,  to.  etc. 

Afe  (L.  fitnp),  in  c/iein.,  a 
postfix  which',  substituted  in 
the  name  of  an  ncid  ending 
inic.cxpressesacombination 
of  that  acid  with  a  sulitiuhle 
base,— as  nitrnte  of  silver, 
a  combinnti(  n  of  nitric  acta 
with  the  salinnlile  base  silver. 

CelU alsoce//o.  (It.  L.  cuIili) 
little  ;  a  dimi^iutive  termina- 
tion. vermiceW,  violoncc//o. 

Cic  (L.  ciiltts.  a  dim.  termi- 
nation;, also  cule,  ule,  el  or  le, 
eii,  kin,  let,  et  or  ot,  ling,  ocl; 
f/orie,  which  form  nouns, 
and  signify  "little"  :  dimi- 
ntition  :  examples— icic/c,  a 
little  conicti  ma.>^8of  ice:c.nn- 
ticle,  a  little  song :  animnl- 
cnlc,  a  very  httle  creature ; 
retic»«/«;,  a  I'ittle  net :  globi//?, 
a  little  globe  ;  pWule,  a  little 

gill :  Batchc/,  a  little  sack  or 
ag !  sick^f,  e  little  scythe : 
chicken,  a  little  fowl ;  kitttf». 
a  little  cat:  lamb^VH,  a  little 
lamb  :  pipXvH,  a  small  enrth- 
eii  boiler;  bracelet,  a  little 
brace  or  band  for  the  arm; 
leaflet,  a  little  leaf :  tnrrc/.  a 
little  tower;  bailor,  a  little 
bdl  used  in  voting:  seed- 
/iHfir.a  little  plant  raised  from 
a  seed;  goihug,  a  little  goose: 
hillocl-,  a  little  hiils  bullor)^-. 
a  young  bull  :  Will//,  little 
William  ;  lassie,  a  little  lass. 
Ed  (A.S.),  the  si"rn  of  the 
pt.  and  pp.  of  regular  verbs, 
often  changed  into  /.  at  bent 
for  htiidecT:  burnt,  burnct/. 


El,  nlso  le,  (A.S.).  M-hich 
form  nouns  and  .signify  "that 
which" :  examples— shoved 
an  instnnntnt  for  shoving 
earth ;  sett/e,  tliut  which 
forms  a  seat. 

El, a\so  le,en^erel,  (A.S.  el; 
F.  elle,  dim.  terminuions), 
little,  as  in  cockc/e/. 

Kn  (AS.),  which  forms  ad- 
jectives, ani  signifies  "made 
of"  ;  bt'lonjluig  to:  examplctt 
—  earthfM  made  of  i-aitli  ; 
goldffw.  made  ol  gold;  heath- 
en, belonging  to  those  not 
knowing  the  true  God. 

£/ials(>»t  .ind  nc  (A.S.),  the 
sign  of  the  pp.  of  many  verbs 
as  in  wovcw,  shoni,  borne. 

En  (A.S.),  pi.  termination, 
as  in  oxen,  V.\iic,  childirn. 

J5^Htf(L.),  belonging  to  ;  as 
terr^MC.  belonjring  to  earth. 

Eous  same  as  ows. 

Er  (A.S.),  more— the  sign 
of  the  comp.  degree — a.sgreat- 
er,  hisher,  more  high,  &c. 

Er(.\..S.).  olten— as  glim- 
mer, to  shine  often. 

Erly,  a]60  em  (A.S.),  also 
tpnrcl  or  wardx,  which  form 
adverbs  and  signify  "direc- 
tion of":  examples— soulher- 
///,  in  the  direction  of  the 
south ;  norther///,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  north  :  home- 
waril,  in  the  direction  of 
home  ;  heaven  M'tfr^/,  in  the 
direction  of  heaven. 

^.sand-nA.S.  and  L.),  ter- 
minations of  the  nl.  of  nouns, 
as  foxe.",  bird*;  auded  to  form 
the  third  pers.  sin^.  prcs.  of 
a  verb,  as  goeft,  bids. 

Encent  forming  adjectives, 
and  efcence  forming  nouns 
(L.  e$cen3),  growing;  becom- 
ing: examples— convale.<ief;»/, 
g  owing  ill  health  ;  coiival- 
e<cr»/ce.' the  state  of  growing 
in  health:  piitrr.wenf.  becom- 
ing putrid  ;  pntr«».<!cencf,  the 
state  of  heconiiug  putrid. 

Efftie  (F.  csf/ite;  It.  esco;  L. 
tfcu.<*,  like^,  forming  adject- 
ives, and  signifying  "belong- 
ing to"  :  like  :  exainples— 
piotureft/u-?.  vividly  hke  a 
picture  ;  gvotesnue,  like  the 
extravagant  style  of  a  grotto. 

Eits  (F.),a  termination  indi- 
cating a  noun  fern.— as  tigc/', 
mns.  ;  tigrew,  fcm. 

Ent  (A.S.),  a  term i notion 


indicating  the  superl.  degree 
of  adjectives,  assiiKillc."/.-  the 
termination  of  the  second 
po<-s.  sing.  pres.  of  a  verb,  a^ 
111  ttA?.<t,  walke•^^•  often  ccu- 
tii  cte  I  into  „t,  as  in  huUt. 

JifuJ,  of  which  hooil  is  an- 
other si)cllJng(A.S.  hail:  Gr. 
//ciV,  state),  forming  nouns, 
and  signifying  "state";  na- 
ture, as  God//c«tt/.  the  nature 
of  God  ;  maiiAoof/,  state  of. 

la  (L.  ius),  in  botanical 
terms  forms  the  titles  of 
classes  and  onic  s  :  iou<,  the 
teruiinntionsof  theadjectu'cs 
formed  f  I  om  tSu-ni,  a.i  nion- 
ogvn/a,  miiii()gyu/<t«. 

ic  (L.  tens;  Gr.  liu-"),  m 
certain  chemicnl  terms,  a 
posttix  denoting  the  acid  con- 
taining most  oxygen,  when 
more  than  one  "is  lonncd— 
as  nitnc,8iilphuijr,-  iw  path. 
and  jjfii/n.,  a  termination  ex- 
pres-sing  the  condition  of  be- 
ing excited,  as  phthisic, 

/c.<  (Or.  ilea),  also  iani,  mj, 
vre,  which  form  nouns,  and 
signify  "things  relating  to," 
as  to  an  art  or  science  ;  the 
practice,  system,  doctnnes, 
or  peculiarities  of :  examples 
— opt»e.*,  things  relating  to 
the  science 6t  seeing:  mathc- 
niatje.-!,  things  relating  to  the 
science  of  magnitudes  :  Cal- 
vinjsm,  the  di'Ctrines  of  Cal- 
vin ;  patriotiRrtJ,  the  conduct 
of  a  patriot  :  sorcer//.  tilings 
relating  to  the  art  of  a  sor- 
cerer: cooker//,  things  relat- 
ing to  the  art  of  a  cook:  ngri- 
cu^t'ire,  tilings  relating  to  tiie 
art  of  tillin.s:  the  ground  ; 
sculpture,  things  relating  to 
the  art  of  chiselling  or  carv- 
ing on  stone 

[dee,  also  itd(K  and  ide.<i  (Gr. 
ide^),  "descent":  a  postfix  in 
many  scicntiilc  tenns.  denot- 
inp  "a  laiuily  or  group  cx- 
Jiibiting  some  points  nf  like- 
ness"—as  cau*V/<e.  the  dog 
family,inclu<ling  dogs,  foxes, 
and  wolves  :  idn  i»  only  a 
corruption  of  id(e, 

7t/^(Gr.ej</o,<.resemblance). 
in  che'M.,  a  postfix  of  the 
terms  o  rj/gen,  chlorine,  fnor- 
inc,  and  loiline,  used  to  indi- 
cate combinations  with  each 
other,  or  with  simple  com- 
bustibles or  metals,  in  pro- 
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Ithuriel's  Spear.  In  "  Para- 
dise Lost "  Milton  relates  that 
the  angel  "Ithuriel"  startled 
and  exasperated  Satan  (found 
in  the  act  of  tempting  Eve)  by 


touching  the  fiend  gently  with 
his  ••  spear;"  hence  the  **  Ithu- 
riel  spear  "  symbolizes  the  ex- 
posure of  falsehood  or  detec- 
tion of  hidden  wickedness. 


Postfixes. 


portions  not  forming  an  acid 
— aa  oxide  of  chlorine,  chlor- 
v/eof  sulpliur,  iodu/c  of  iron. 

Idcan  (L.  irfci«— f  rom  Gr. 
e«rfo»,  resemblance),  relation 
to  thnt  which  bears  resem- 
blance—as aryttnotf^ean,  nr'- 
x-teno^-dt-an,  pertaining  to 
that  whicli  is  arytenoid  or 
funnel-shaped. 

7;/««,  as  if  tides  (Gr.  rw/os, 
resemblance  or  likeness),  in 
Bcientiiic  tenns,apo<«tfix  pre- 
ceded by  o,  denoting  '*  re- 
scniblAnce  or  likeness  to  an 
object"  indicated  by  the 
word  to  which  it  is  joined— 
as  alkaU)ff/e«,  al'ko-lo-i-dez, 
substaiiceK  having  a  likeness 
or  resemblance  to  alkaloids. 

Jm,  a  termination  of  Meb. 
Bouns  pi.,  as  cherubim. 

/na  (It.,  Ac),  n  fcm.  term- 
ination, as  in  Czarum. 

Jtie  (L.),  a  fem  termina- 
tion as  in  herot'4e. 

Itig  (A.S)  the  termination 
of  tlie  imp.  particip.  of  verbs. 

Jor  (L.).  more— aa  super- 
ior, more  above. 

J<,ue(F.  ique:  L.  tqttHs),  be- 
longing to— an  antf^ne.  be- 
longing to  what  \H  ancient. 

yftft(A.S.).al80  likejy.which 
fonn  adjectives,  and  signify 
"  like  "  ',  becoming :  exam- 
ples—boy  15A,  like  aooy;  fool- 
mA,  like  a  fool  :  gentJeman- 
like,  like  a  gentleninn  ;  wtir- 
lihe,  becoming  a  wanior : 
brother///,  becoming  a  broth- 
er i  friend/y.  like  a  friend. 

Jsh  (A.S.).  little  ;  some- 
what: exainpIcE— hrownw/i.a 
Httle  brown;  bmckisA,  wiinc- 
whiit  halt:  fevenKA.Romewhat 
affecte:!  witli  fever. 

M  (Gr.  isko.*),  little,  as  in 
eeteiTx/t-  a  littic  etar. 

Jte  (L.  it  us),  in  chem..  a 
poetfix  wliich,  nddod  to  the 
name  of  nn  i:cid  ending  m 
ou^,  expresses  coinbiiuition 
cf  that  acid  with  a  sulitinble 
base— sulphite  of  potash.that 


is,  a  combination  of  sulphur- 
ou.*  acid  with  the  base  potash 

lte{L.ittu:  Gr.  ttes),  one 
who— that  which,  as  in  appe- 
tite, that  which  creates  the 
detdre  for  food. 

Jte  (Ut.  lithos,  a  stone),  in 
geol.y  a  contraction  of  lite, 
meaning  "stone"  or  "resem- 
bling stone"- asin  quart zi<e, 
granular  quartz  :  ammonite, 
a  certain  fossil  shell. 

His  (Gr.  temt,  I  discharge, 
I  urge  against),  in  med.,  a 
postnx  in  Gr.  namen  of  or- 
gans, signifying  inflamma- 
tion of  the  organ  indicated, 
OS  in  carditis,  infl.  of  the  heart 

he  (L.  ivm),  able  to  do.  or 
doing;  capucitv  in  an  active 
sense  ;  examples  — cohesive, 
able  to  stick  together  ;  ex- 
pansive, able  to  spread  out. 

Ix  (L.  tx— gen.  ict«),a  fem. 
termination,  as  in  testatrix,  ft 
woman  who  leaves  a  will. 

A'lH  (A.S.  eyn,  race  :  Ger. 
kind,  a  child),  little;  a  son  of, 
—as  lambAin,  a  little  lamb— 
that  is,  the  son  of  a  lamb. 

Kind  (sec  above),  kind  or 
race— as  inanA-iiid,  of  man. 

Le  (A.S.).  often  ;  little— aa 
Bpark?e.  n.  a  little  spark  ; 
6pnrk;<>,  V.  *.  to  throw  out 
sparks  often. 

Les»  (A.S.  tes),  privation  ; 
without  :  examples  — guilt- 
leits,  without  guilt  ;  breath- 
/cit«,  without  breath. 

Most  (AS.),  a  termination 
of  the  su])erl.  degree— as 
hindmost,  furtheat  behind  ; 
inmo.'vt,  furthest  within. 

Odes. (Gr.  oiles,  excess  or 
fullness),  in  scientific  terms 
dcnoting"plenty  of  fullness" 

(Hcions  (Gr.  oikoa,  a  house 
or  family),  in  bot.,  a  iM)stfix 
denoting  the  arnuigementof 
sttuuens  nnd  pistils  in  flowers 
— as  montcc/ofw,  possessing 
two  kinds  «>f  unisexual  llow- 
e.s  nn  the  same  individual. 

out  (Gr.  eulos,  appearance. 


resembUnce),  "  likeness  "  ; 
resemblance — as  8pheroi(/,r«- 
semblinga  sphcr6. 

On,  also  one,  oon,  which 
form  nouns  ^It.  and  F.  on). 
large  :  examples— inilHon.  a 
large  thousand  ;  trombone,  a 
large  deep-toned  instr.  trum- 
pet ;  balloon,  a  large  ball. 

Ot  (F.  ette:  A.S.  ot),  Uttle. 

Ous,  ose  (L.  wuf),  full  of. 

Om  (L.  osi(X),  in  chem.,  a 
postflx  denoting  that  com- 
pound which  has  a  smaller 
quantity  of  oxygen  than  the 
one  which  ends  in  le  —  as 
nitroii.1  acid,  which  contains 
a  smaller  qiiantity  of  oxygen 
than  nitnc  acid. 

lie  (F.),anothcr  form  of  er, 
as  in  meagre,  theatre. 

Jiedf^A^.  rceden),  state  or 
condition;  those  who:  kind- 
re*^/,  those  who  are  kin,  or 
related  by  blood. 

Ry  (A.S.),  place  where— 
persons  or  things  collectively 

Se  (A.S.),  to  make  :  contr. 
from  ue.  as  in  cleanse,  to 
make  clean. 

Ship  (A.S.  acipe,  form, 
state),  rank,  jurisdiction,  or 
office  :  state  of  being. 

Stress  (A.S.  estre  or  irtre)  i 
fem.  termination  of  nouns, 
asin  songKtress.a  sweet  sin  ger 

Teen  (A.S.  ten  or  tj/n),  ten 
to  be  added— as  in  fourte<»«. 

7V  (A.S.  tiflr :  Ger.  zta,  in 
the  sense  of  multiplied  into), 
ten  to  be  multiplied  into,  ns 
m  seventy,  ten  to  be  multi- 
plied into  seven. 

Ward,  also  words  ,  \.8. 
toeard),  direction  of 

Ways,  also  wise  (A.S.  ifis  .• 
Ger.  wiss),  manner  :  exnm- 
ples- cro>:stt»i«e,  in  a  cross 
manner.likewiV.in  like  man- 
ner: lengthio<i//«,in  the  direc- 
tion of  Its  length  :  ly  f  A.S.): 
manner :  examples— honest- 
ly, in  an  honest  mnnnor , 
candid/y.  in  a  candid  man- 
ner; just/y,  in  a  just  manner. 


Foreign  Immigration  since  1870,  by  Fiscal  Years— Official. 

Years.  Number.  Years.    |  Number.  fears.  Number. 


1870  - 

18ri  - 

1872  . 

IBTS  - 


38r,20J 
Sil.'W 

4(»4.«ld 


]«74  - 
1875  - 
lvS76  - 


313.-3.39 
227.498 
lGt),ilti6 

i4i,tfir 


1878  ,  -1  IW.W.} 

1879  -  -  177.S26 
4.=iT.2.37 

287,033  male8~100.(£;4femaleb 
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M AKiFEST  Destiny.  In  Am.poL 
One  who  holds  that  it  is  our 
national  **  destiny  "  to  become 
masters  of  the  whole  continent 


of  America,  absorbing  and  as* 
similating  all  other  national- 
ities—a race  of  politidans  now 
nearly  extinct. 
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INTERESTING  DATES. 


4006. 

4007. 
8017. 
S8S8. 

ei7. 


Crwtlon  of  the  world, 
an«I  Adam  and  Eve. 
Birth  of  Cain,  the  first 
bom  of  a  woman. 
Enoch  translated  to 
Hoavcn.  Sec  0!d  Teist. 
The  old  world  deatroyed 
b^  n  deluse,  which  con- 
tinue<1377davii. 
Tower  of  Babel  i«  built 
about  this  time  bv 
Noah's  posterity.  Their 
language  is  confound- 
eil,  and  tbey  are  dis- 
persed into  different 
nations.  See  Old  Test. 

.  Noah  supposed  to  have 
parted  from  his  rebel- 
lious offspring,  and  to 
hove  led  fwme  of  them 
into  the  EaMt,and  there 
either  he  or  one  of  his 
successors  founded  the 
nn.  Chiuefcc  monarchy. 

.  The  IxraeliteH,  after  40 
years  in  the  Wilderness 
enter  Cnnofln,  and  the 
pcrioil  of  the  Sabbatical 
year  he^ns. 

.  The  Pen  tuteooh. or  first 
five  bookH  of  Mosen, 
are  written  in  the  hnd 
of  Monb,  where  he  died 
the  j-ear  followinjf. 

.  Ilii^torical  nnmitive  of 
the  Old  ToHtanif  nt  fln- 
ishoHabou'  Ihi^  time. 

.  Ptolemy  Philadi-lphus, 
Kinjrof  K^yi»t,einp!oy8 
72  interprrterK  to  trniis- 
hte  the  (>i:l  rcKttment 
i-.ito  the  Greek  Inii- 
yimge,  which  is  ciUed 
the  SajitH'tyiitt.  [Rome. 

.  Silver  first    jfiineil,  at 

.  Gold  do.cniiied  Ht  Rome 

.  First  library  erected,  at 
R4>me.  [pha  en-lR. 

,  Hintoryof  the  .^p^'C-y- 

.  A  cen-'usof  Ktnne  Hum- 
bert itit  iiiholntants  at 
A,^Um.  See  Gibtiou. 
JcKiis  Christ  is  bom  («n 
Monday  .December  25th 


.  Christian  era  eommene* 

ed  from  January  1. 
.  Name  of  Chi-istians  first 


,iven  at  Antiochtofol- 

l(»wers  of  Chii>t.    fricl. 

•8  his  Uos- 


!(•'  -.    

St.  Mark  writes        _ 

St.  Luke  writes  his  Go*- 

d.     [into Gt.  Britiin. 


Sri 


97. 
S!5. 


S7S. 
51C. 


1.WI. 
1616. 


_..ri»tianity  introduced 
St.  Paul  sent  in  bonds 
to  Rome,  and  writes  Ins 
Epistles,  between  51 
amies.  [written. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 
Rome  burns  for  six 
days,  and.  under  Nero, 
the  first  peri«ecntion  of 
Christians.  V.  Gibbon. 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
put  to  death. 
St.  John  the  Evan^list 
writes  the  Revelations. 
St.  John  writcrt  Gospel. 
Crucirtxioii  abolished. 
First  General  Council 
at  Nice,  where  S18  Fa- 
them  attended,  protest- 
ed a<niin8t  Anus,  the 
founder  of  Arianism, 
and  euinpoHe<I  the  fa- 
mous Niceiie  creed. 
Bible  trunslated  into 
.the  Gothic  lan;niagc- 
Commitins:  of  time  by 
the  ChriHtitin  era,iiitro- 
duccd  by  the  monk 
DioiiysiuK. 

Be!»inning  of  Papil 
Powers  by  the  conces- 
sifmn  of  Piiocas,  Em- 
peror of  the  Eafst. 
C)'sr-.n»  lii-»t  used  in 
Churches. 

GIhsh  invented,  and 
bnm^ht  into  En»land 
by  a  Benedictine  monk 
Books  of  Geouraphy 
and  cstrononiy  destroy- 
ed 111  Eiii;Innd.08l>ein]; 
inleitl'd  with  majrie. 
Ttibacco  mtrnduecd  into 
Kn^land  troin  Virgiiua 
Potutoes  landed  in  Ire- 
land   by    Sir    Walter 


1616.  Raleiffh.  Mid  to  hare 
been  Drought  by  hinci, 
with  tobacco  .from  Vir- 

Snia.  It  is  olto  said 
at  the  potato  was  first 
bro  i;;htto  Ireland  from 
New  S|Niin  In  1.565. 

The  first  chimneys  wert  in- 
troduced into  Rome  irum 
Padua  in  l^MM. 

The  first  nlm.nnae  w;*  pnnt- 
e<l  by  G.  Von  Purch,  14U0. 

Post  Offices  were  first  ei>tab- 
lished  in  1464. 

Printed  musical  notes  were 
first  used  in  147^. 

Watches  were  first  made  in 
1477.  ut  Nurenibure. 

Americn  di>-covei-ed  in  149S. 

Tiie  first  piintiiii;  press  was 
set  up,  Copenhagen,  1498. 

Copernicus  announced  his 
dihcoverv  of  the  true  svs- 
tem  of  the  universe  in  l.yT 

Luther  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  Diet  of  Wonns  in 
1521.  V.  D'AubifeTie's  Ref. 

Xnvier,  the  first  ;;reat  mis- 
fiionary  of  modern  Chrw- 
tinnttv.  planted  the  croM 
in  IiitJia  m  \h%l 

Albert  Durer  i;ave  the  world 
a  pruphecy  of  future  wood 
enirravin?  in  1527. 

Jerpcns  set  the  spinning- 
wheel  in  motion  in  J5^W. 

Hrnry  VIII.,  of  England, 
finiillv  nn»l  forever  broke 
with  the  I'npe  in  l.Wi. 

Ignatius  Loyola  founded  the 
Order  of  the  Jenuits  in  MAS 

Calrin  founded  the  IJniver- 
shy  of  Geneva  in  ]5;'7. 

Mo!lem  sewing  needles  fint 
cume  into  u*e  in  15«. 

The  flret  knives  were  used 
in  KnLWai'.d.  in  l&iB.  and 
the  first  wheeled  carriages 
in  France,  in  I55!>. 

Turquato  Tasso  wroto.  l.'iQD. 

Rfligious  liberty  was  grant- 
ed to  the  Huguenots  in 
France  m  l.va,  and  wa* 
folln^rcil  by  the  massaci* 
02  St.  Bartlk>lomewiiii67iL 
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Monroe  Doctrine.  The  dic- 
tum that  no  foreign  nation 
shall  obtain  a  permanent  foot- 
hold   on    American    land    or 


water,  nor  control  any  water- 
way or  other  avenue  of  com- 
merce, travel,  etc.,  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien. 


INTERESTINO  DATES. 
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Coaches  were  firtft  used  in 
hiigland  in  1569. 

Cervantci!  wrote  Don  Quix- 
ote iJe  Iti  Mancha  in  ]573. 

The  first  newspaper  wns  piib- 
lislied  in  Enj^lund  in  1288. 

Telcscopeu  invented  in  1390. 

Sptncer,  Shakespeare,  Ba- 
con, Kepler,  TychoUrahe, 
contcuip  nines  in  IjtX). 

The  til  St  tflescope  was  prob. 
u»cd  in  >Jiigiand  m  10118. 

The  first  printing  press  in 
the  United  States  was  in- 
trodnccil  »n  1<»'J9. 

FirHt  Mir  piuiip  made  in  I&jO. 

Tlie  first  newspaper  adver- 
tuemeut  appeared  in  1652. 


The  first  copper  cent  was 
coined  in  N.  Haven,  1687. 

Tlic  Jir>»t  stcnni  engine  on 
this  continent  was  brought 
from  En-zlund  in  1753. 

The  first  bnUoun  ascent  wa* 
made  in  1783. 

Glass  windows  were  first  in- 
troduced into  England  in 
the  eighth  centurv. 

Tlie  flr«t  hteamboat(FuUon'«) 
plied  the  Hudson  in  18()7. 

The  first  use  of  a  locomotive 
in  thiscountrv  was  in  1620. 

Kerosene  was  ni>t  used  for 
lighting  purposeii  in  1&!6. 

The  first  horNC  railroad  wat 
built  in  182G-7. 


The  first  lucifer  mntch  was 
made  (in  U.  S  )  m  1829. 

The  first  iron  steamship  was 
built  in  1H30. 

Fi-^t  steel  pen  made  in  1830. 

Omnibuses  were  introduced 
Into  New  York  in  1830. 

6hi|>8  were  first  *•  copper- 
bottomed"  in  1837. 

Envelopes  first  used  in  18!?9. 

AnsHthesia  discovered,  1844. 

The  first  complete  Rowing 
inacliine  was  imtent«>(|  by 
Ehas  Howe,  Jr.,  in  184(i. 

Oold  was  first  discovered  in 
(  alifnrnin  in  1H18. 

Abraham  Lincoln  assaMin** 
ted,Apnll4,I8US. 


LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS. 


Amarnnth— Tmmortfility. 

.\Btcr— Beauty  in  retirement. 

Ash— Gmndenr.       [beauty. 

AIvRnum  —  Worth     beyond 

Bachelor's  Button— Hope  in 
misery.  [wmrse. 

Balm— Sweets  of  social  inter- 

Bnlm  of  Gilead— 1  nm  cured. 

B.^lsam— Impatience,  [dying. 

Bay  Leaf— I  chtnige  but  lu 

Birch— Oraeef  nines."*. 

Bindweed— Humility. 

Blue  Bell— CouPtnncy. 

Broom— Neatness. 

Burdock— rmportnnity. 

Cnlla— Feminine  modesty. 

Clunnomile— Energy  in  ad- 
versity. 

Cardinal  Flower-Distinction 

Carnation- Pride. 

Catchfly— A  snare. 

Ciuqnefoil— Ix»ve,  constant 
but  hopeless. 

Clematis— Mental  excellence 

Columbine— I  cannot  give 
thee  up. 

Corn— Kichci. 

Coreopsis— A!  w.i3r8  cheerful. 

Coriander— Concealed  merit. 

Cypress- Disappointed  hopes 

Dnhha-Elegance  and  dignity 

Daisy- Beauty  and  innocence 

Dcnilelion— Coquetrj'. 

Elder— Compa^Mon.  fworth. 

Evergreen  —  Poverty     and 

Fir— Time. 

Forget-me  not— True  lore. 


Fuchsia— Humble  lore. 
Geranium, Rose— Preference 
Gerauiimi,  Scarlet— Thou  art 
changed.  [ship. 

Geranium.Oak-True  f  liend- 
Gcinninm,    Lemon  —  Tran- 


quillity of  mind. 
JillyF  •-"- 


Gillv  Flower-Lastiug  beauty 
Golden  Rod- Encouiagcment 
GiaiH— Chaiitv. 
Hawthorne— Hope. 
I  la  zel— BfConcilnitioii. 
Heliotrope— Devoticm. 
Hihiscnx— B<'auty  is  vain. 
Hnllvhock— Am?"»ition. 
Honeysuckle— Fidelity. 
Hop— Injustice. 
nvdrnuge.-T— Heartles^ness. 
Jcc  Plant— Your  looks  Ireezc 

me.  (heait. 

Ivv— I  have  found  one  true 
Jasmine— Aminbility. 
Jonquil— Affection  returned. 
King-cup— I  wish  T  w&s  rich. 
Lady's  Slipper—  Capricious 

beauty. 
Laurel- Virtue  is  true  beauty 
Larcnder- Acknowledgment 
Lemon—  Discretion. 
Lilac— Fivst  emotion  of  love. 
Lily— Purity. 
Lily  of  the  Valley  —  Heart 

withering  in  t-ecrct. 
Locuj-t— .Affection    beyond 

tue  grf.ve. 
Mallows— Sweet  dispotition. 
Maple— Reserve. 


Marigold— Contempt. 
Mignonette— .\foraI  beauty. 
M«it.s— Mutemiil  love. 
Nasturtium— Patriotism. 
Kightshude— Dark  thoughts 
Pea,  Everla-^ting- Wilt  thou 

"  Sweet— Departure,  [go? 
Peach  Blossom- 1  am  your 

captive. 
Phlox— Our  souls  are  united. 
Piuc— Time  and  faith. 
Pink.  White  — Lovely   and 

pure  affection. 
Pink,  Red— Woman's  love. 
Poly  an  th  us— Coi  i  fidence. 
Primrose- Mildest  worth. 
Kose-bud-Ct)nleN.'non  of  love 

"     Bridal- Hapi>y  Inve. 

"     Damrtsk- Bashful  love 

•»     Multiflora— Gn.ce. 

•♦     White— Too  young  to 
love. 

••     Red-lcaved-Diffidence 
Snge— Domestic  virtues.      ^ 
Sunflower— Smile  on  me  still 
Sweet  William— Gallantry. 
Thistle— Never  forget. 
Tulip— Beautiful  eyes. 
Verbena— Sensibility. 
Violet— Faithfulness. 
Wallflower- Fidelity  in  mi»- 

fortune. 
Willow— Forsaken. 
Woodbine- Kniternal  love. 
Yarrow— A  cure  for  the  heart- 

nc»ie.  {«e 

Zindia— I  mourn  your 


(sence. 
>ur   ab- 
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Caveat  actor.— Let  the  doer  be- 
ware. Caveat  emptor. — Let  the 
buyer  beware. 

Certiorari, — Make  more  certain. 


Citra  coHsequentlam. — Without 
anything  to  follow. 

Cognovit  actionem. — He  has  ac- 
knowledged the  aciton. 
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NiBELUNGEN  LiED  (nib-el-Ting*- 
en-leed),  n.  The  **  Lay  of  the 
Nibclungen,*'  the  most  ancient 
existing  monument  of  German 
epic  poetry,  forming  the  chief 


traditionary  record  of  the  ro- 
mantic deeds -and  sentiments 
of  the  German  nation,  and  the 
subject  of  one  of  Wagner's 
celebrated  operas. 


PfimjTJOX  OF  riTTE*?.  r  77^p.  nsiii    ifwi.    jhw    jpwi.  I  fhP  \  jarfi. 


Wwhi'  \'nrfc  ^    -  -  - 

rh^liittelrlvta  ^  -  - 

UriiiKiiljTi     -    ,  -  - 

Utictyu-   -   -  -  - 

B<>'!im  ,  -  -  -  . 

i^r.  ijnTiia    -   -  -  _ 

P.ntSiHnr™    .    .  -  - 

t:>lii'iuni4tl  -     -  -  - 

S,n  i'"T..*ici*eo  -  - 

lV.'i*   O  fiUH*  -  -  - 

Cfi'^rl'iMfl  ^    -  -  - 

FiiiM^iiia:    -    -  -  - 

HjLlV.llf^    *    •    -  ^  . 

n'dcliMijjrtrtti    .  -  - 

Xwt<'':L  h  -    •    .  -  - 

Dvuh^vlJli*  -   -  -  - 

Jvt¥*i'  UKjf    -  -  - 

DniflU  -   -  -  -  - 

nttlnouh^e     -  -  - 

Pun^iLli^nce    -  -  - 
Aib.no  ----- 

]^iirli|t^i^«r  .    .  _  , 

AllC{,-hca)>i,  Pn.  -  - 

[iidieiiiirir^iap  -  -  - 

lilciiiU'JsiJ  -    -  -  - 

hx*   il;**iatl    -  -  - 

i,„woll     -     .    -  -  V 

WwiCttltif  -    -  -  * 

Tf^v-    .    ^   -  '  - 

(itlMriVk^  Cit^     -  -  - 

Svnieii-'e    -    .  .  - 

0,lniii1ni5.  OMa  - 

Fllllr^rflull       ^     -  ^  - 

Ti-lj^iVi   -   -    .  -  - 

rirn-i^-roM-  *  -  - 

Fi'll  Ri^#r       .  -  * 

M>iin4.'n|i<)lU   ^  o  > 

!?CriT>tri11      -     -  -  1^ 

K^Hi   iUp    -    -  -  - 

'^*^«^lE1l;-     -    -  H  - 

H-lH1i.r<l       -     -  -.  - 

^Viiininsjlun  -  -  - 

Pnylnii  ,    _    *  .  - 

i.Ffiii-  _  -  *  -  * 

A^lin^Cf.  On.   -  -  * 

f}|.M*('i-   ,    -    -  -  * 

^I^i^J11^^  Col.  -  - 

V"\^h^'C  Me'  -  - 


:  _  :  :  tr  : 
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iC,!!iP  iii,7ii 


J. 


■»---*--    -r 


Tttf  111 .      . 
Sitriritii-td,  Wfli*-  - 


rjmtiii  H.ijiifiJ*.  >nchf 
M..Mi^  ...... 

It^ffok't]    ■   -  »  •  - 

lEupi-'.chiS'^     *   *   m-   ^ 
B.>vi.iun<ili  *   -   -   -   . 


7.ltl9 


"I. 


<fi?s,;r.j  btv'Ji  rs:^.":? 

if'(^KH]|ir;,^t^'ij.%^,.'-2; 
ki.i.-'  .'?'■'■'■■-  'l  y. 

\\K^  <    •'■  .■■■■  ■.    .    .  V 


:i.' 


2,222 


l1,Kln^ 


4  .-(^r 


:fl  ■■ 


l.su: 


*.iiw    ro;-(  ]2.:w 


KTfm 

*t,ft«s 


2^^>]    *i»^6 


i^VJ^^ 


4,+E>l    Fe.llj 


1-1.1  ai 


4' .'In  I 


fcvMi 


J  toil    1^1  s 


9M13 


*  r 

1^    : 


[IV4]. 


l^lflAllO 
{HM*i7 

^■^^|« 

:?«(*(»* 

"^^-^^^  I 


Digitized 


by  Google 


Parthian  Arrow.  (From  the 
ancient  Parthians'  habit  in  war 
of  aiming  shafts  at  an  advers- 
ary whi'e  pretending  to  fly 
from  or  avoid  him.)    A  treach- 


erous   blow;    an    unexpected 
wound;  a  fatal  repulse  or  in- 
jury in  the  hour  of  imagined 
safety  or  triumph. 
The  ripest  fruit  first  falls. 
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Towns  and  Cities  of  U.S.  with  a  Population  of  10>000  and  Upwards. 


Ao.  ciijts  61  ruwNS. 


Trenton,  NJ.  • 
Covington,  Ky. 
Peoriii,  HI.    -    • 
Evansville,  Ind.  - 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Elizabeth,  N.J.   - 
Erie,  Pa.  •    - 
Salem,  Mass. 
Qunicv,  III.  - 
FoJt  Wavne,  Ind. 
New  Bedford,Ma« 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Lancaster,  Pa.  -    - 
Sonn-rville,  Mnss.- 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  ■ 
AiiKHRta,  Ga.    -    ■ 
Des  Mcines,  Iowa- 
Dubuque,  Iowa    • 
GalveHton,  Tex.  ■ 
Watervlict,  N.Y.- 
Norfolk, Vr.    . 
Auburn,  N.Y.- 
Holyoke,  Mass.    ■ 
Davenport,  Iowa 
ChfUCii.  Mass.  - 
I'etersbiirgh.Va. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
Taunton.  Ma^s. 
Norwich,  Conn.   ■ 
inj  Oswego.  N.  Y.  -    ■ 
SI !  Salt  Lake  Citv,Ut, 
S2,Sprinfirf1eld,0.-    • 
831  Bay  City,  Mich.  - 
34  San  Antonio,  Tex 
35Elinira,N.Y.  -    - 
»6iNewiK>rt,  Ky.  •    - 
87  Watcrbury.Conn. 
38'PoiighkccpBie,-    • 
89, Springfield,  III.    • 
40!Altoonn,  Pa.-    -    • 
41  Burlington,  lowa- 
42Cohoc8.N.y.  -    • 

43  Gloucester,  Mass. 

44  liCWiHton,  Me. 
4,5  Phwtucket,  R  I.  ■ 
4<»  EaBt  S:»ginnw  -  ■ 
47  Williamsport.  Pa. 
48Yonkei-8,  N  Y.  - 
4»  Houston,  Texas  - 
fOi  Haverhill,  .Mass.  - 

51  Lake  Township  - 

52  King».ton.  N.  Y.  - 

53  Meriilen,  Conn.   - 

54  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 
55jZaneBvillc,  Ohio  - 
56iAllentown,Pa.  -  - 
57iCouncil  Bluffs,  lo. 
58  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
59! Wilmington,  N.C 
flOjBinghninptoa  •  < 
6liBIoomin^on,IU.< 


POP.  tNO.    CITIES*  Towns. 


29,910 
29,7iJ0 
29,31.5 
29,280 
29.148 
28,229 
27,730 
27..598 
27.275 
2C,»«0 
26.87.5 
2(;,(>40 
2.5.7«)9 
24,9S5 
23.3351 
23,02:< 
22,408 
22,254 
22.253 
22.2211 
2l,9ii(> 
21,924 
21,8.-.! 
21.8:M 
21,785 

2i,a5(i 

21,420 
21,213 
21.141 
21,117 
2<»,7<J8 
20,729 
2(!,(J».3 
20.501 
20,.»41 
20,4-W 
20,2(» 
20,207 
19,746 
19,710 
19,450 
19,417 
19,329 
19,083 
19,030 
19,016 
18,934 
18,802 
18,044} 
18,475 
18,:«IG 
18,342 
18^340 
18,160 
18,120 
18,063 
18/«W 
18AW 
17,361 
|17,S15^ 
17,184^ 


62  New  Brunswick  - 

63  Long  Island  City- 

64  Newton, Mass.-    - 

65  Bangor,  Me.  -  -  - 
6(5  Montgomery,  Ala. 

67  Lexington,  Ky.   - 

68  Johnstown,  N.Y.- 
6!>  Leaven worth,Kan 
70  Akron,  0.  -  -  - 
71;  Now  Albany,  Ind. 
72| Juliet, III.-  -  -  - 
73'Jrtck8on,Mich.-    - 

74  Woftfisocket,R.I. - 

75  Rjicine,  Wih.    -    - 

76  Lynchburg,  Va.  - 
77i  Flushing,  N.Y.  - 
78;  Sandusky,  O.  -  - 
79  0.shk0Kh,  Wis.-    - 


Hyde  Park.  111.- 
Newport,  R.I. 
Topcka,  Kan. 
Voungi«town,  O.  - 
Atchison,  Kan. 
&5i Chester  Pa.-    - 
86  Lafayette,  Ind. 
87;Leadville,  Col.- 
88  La  Crosse,  Wis.    - 
89|NewBritain,Conn 

90  Norwnlk,  Conn.   - 

91  York,  Pa.-    -    -    - 

92  Concord,  N.H.  -  - 
93jLincoln,  R.  I.  -  - 
941  VirginiaCitv.Nev . 
9.5  New  Lots,  fJ.  Y.  - 
96  Schenectady.  N.Y 
V!7- Alexandria,' va.  - 
98,  Brockton,  Mass.  - 
"'  Newbury port,do.  - 

Lockport,  N.Y.  • 
Nashua,  N.  H.  -  • 
Pittsfield,  Mas*.  - 
South  Bend,  Ind.  - 
Pottsville,  Pa.  -  - 
Orange, N.J.  .  - 
Little  Rock,  Ark. - 
Rfickford,  111.  -  • 
Fond-du-lac,  Wis. 
Norristown,  Pu.  - 
Lincoln,  Neb.  -  - 
Chattan<v>ga,Tcn . 
Mncon,  Gh.  -  -  - 
Richmond,  Ind.  • 
Captleton,  N.  Y.  - 
i.ortlHndt,  N.  Y.  - 
Biddeford,  Me. 
Georgetown,  D.C. 
San  Jose,  Cn!.  -  - 
Fitchburg,  Mass.  - 
Canton, O.  -  •  • 
Northampton, Mai» 
Portland,  Oregon  - 


POP.     KO.  CITIES  U  TOWNS. 


17,167 
17.117 
1(5,9*5 
16,857  ! 
16,714  , 
16,&56 
16,b-26  1 
I8,r).50| 
16,512  : 
16.422 
16,143  i 
16,10.5 

16,0311 

1.5,959" 

15,919 

15,838 

15,749 

1.5,716! 

15,6!« 

15,451' 

1.5,431 

15,1('6' 

14,996 

14,860 

14,820 

14,.^ 

13.978 

13,956 

13,940 

!.%»« 

13,765 

13,705 

13,681 

13,675 

13,658 

13.6JW 

13,.53r 

13,52'; 

I3,.397 

1.3,.367 

1.3,279 

13,2.53 

1.3.206 

1.3,185 

1.3,i:« 

13,091 

13,064 

13,004 

't^ 

2,743 
12,779 
I2.f«4 
,6.58 
12,578 
12.567 
12,4(» 

i2,';56 
i2,ir« 

17,578 


123  Warwick,  R.L  -    - 

124  Rutland,  Vt.    -    - 

125  Hamilton,  O.    -    - 

126  Keokuk,  Iowa-   - 

127  Steubenville,  O.  - 

128  Rome,  N.Y.     -    - 

129  Maiden,  MaNS.-    - 

1.30  Kalamazoo,  .Mich. 

1.31  Easton,  Pa.  -  -  - 
132  Oyster  B.iy,N.Y.  • 
rs  Aumra,  III.  -  -  - 
1.34  Vick»bnrg,Mi88.  - 
135  Middletown.Conn 
1.36  AniKterdam,  N.Y. 

137  Waltham,  Muss.  - 

138  Dover,  N.  U.    -    - 

139  Dan  bury.  Conn.  - 
14<l  Rock  Island,  III.  - 

141  Derby,  Conn.  -    - 

142  Brookhaven.  N.Y. 
H3  Wallkill,  N.Y..    - 

144  Galei^buig,  111.  -    - 

145  Port»iniouth,  Va.  - 

146  Burlington,  Vt.    - 

147  Chicopee,  MaKs.  - 
14s  PortMnouth,  O.     - 

140  Los  Angeles,  Cal.- 

150  Stamford,  Conn.  - 

151  Muskegon ,  M  rch.  - 

152  Logans])ort,  Ind.  • 
1.5.3  Attleborough,  Mas. 
1.54  Hannibal,  Mo.-    - 

155  8hievejK)rt,  La. 

156  Austin.  Texas  • 
1.^7  Chilicothc,  O.  - 
1.58  Wolnun,  M«h». 

159  JnckHonville,  III 

160  Saratoga  Springs - 

161  Fishkill,  N.Y.-    ■ 

162  Watertown.N.  Y. 

163  Belleville.  HI.-    ■ 

164  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Qiiincy,  Mass.-  - 
New  London  .Con. 
Saginaw,  JVfich.  - 
Jeffersonville.  Ind 
Saugcrties,  N.  Y.  - 
Dallns,  Texas  -  - 
Ogdonshure^N.Y. 
Madis-m,  Wis.  -    -! 

.'  Stockton,  Cal.  -  -| 
J 74  Lenox,  N.  Y.   -    ■■ 

175  Winona,  Minn 

176  North  Adams. Mas 

177  SheiLindoah,  Pa. 


POP. 


Marlborough, Mas. 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.  - 
Ceda  r  Ra  pi  d  8;  lo  wa 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.-  - 
Columbia.  S.  C.   • 


12,16^ 
12,149 
12.122 
12,117 
12,093 
12,045 
I2.017 
ll,9«7 
11,924 
Il,il23 
11,82.5 
11,814 
11,731 
11,711 
11,711 

u,m 

11,669 
ll,«i60 
11,649 
11,.544 
ll,48:i 
11,446 
11, ■•»8 
11,364 
n;)25 
11,:<14 
11.311 
11.298 
ll,2ia 
1 1,198 
11,111 
11.074 
11,017 

lo.mjo 

10.9.'« 
10.9'W 

io,ie7 

!  0,822 

10,6!I7 
10,(»2 
IO,.571 
10,.-.29 
10,.529 
10,.525 
10,422 
10.375 
10,:?.)8 
lO.'MH 
10,32.5 
10,287 
10,^49 
10.2<« 
10,192 
10,148 
10,12<{ 
10.118 
10J04 
10.089 


Digitized 


by  Google 


Points  of  the  Compass.  The 
points  of  the  circumference  of 
the  compass-card,  which  is  di- 
vided into  32  equal  parts — the 
circumference  being  360  de- 


grees, each  point  will  be  11® 

15';     POINT    OF    CONTACT,    in 

geom, ,  point  in  which  a  straight 
line  touches  a  circle  or  curve. 
Make  a  virtue  of  necessity. — S. 
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The  Fopulation  of  the  United  States  Olassified  I37  Eace. 


United  states-   - 


50,152,806 


Alnbauta  -  -  -  - 
Arizona  •  •  -  . 
Arkansas.  -  •  • 
Califuniia  •  •  - 
Colorado  .  -  -  . 
Connecticut-  -  • 
Dakota  .  .  .  . 
Delaware-  -  •  • 
Dist.  of  Columbia- 
Florida  -  -  -  . 
Georgia  •  -  -  . 
Idaho  -  -  .-  . 
Illinois-  -  -  -  . 
ludinua  -  -  -  . 
Iowa  -  -  -  -  . 
Kansas  -  .  .  . 
Kentucky  -  -  - 
Lol1i^iana     -    -  ■ 

Maine 

Maryland     -    -  • 

MuKsachnsctts  -  ■ 

Michigan  -    •    -  ■ 


'^^\m?'    White.  I  Colored 


43,404,87C 


1,262,714 

40.441 

802,.VW 

864,686 

liM.640 

622.r»3 

]>5.180 

14(n(;j4 

ir7,6iS 

26r,:i51 

1,5»),(M8 

32,611 

3,078.76$) 

1,!I78,:J62 

I,(a4.6i0 

1R)5,066 

I,64S.7()8 

5)41),  U« 

<hW,t)|.5 

J)J4,6->2 

1,7H-'),012 

1,656,331 


35.178 
591  .«I1 
767,2<J6 

iui,4.y2 

610.884 

mi  77 

120.11« 

118.216 

141,832 

814,2.51 

2S),011 

3,0:12,174 

l,9-fi),0'.M 

I,<n4,6'i6 

H52.036 

1,377.187 

4a5,(rt7 

646,J)'Jcl 

724.718 

1,764.«K« 

1,614.078 


6,577,151 


600,240 

I08 

2I0.02i 

6,l(aj 

2,468 

11,42:^ 

381 

2Q.4.wi 

5y,37S 

12.5,464 

PJ4,685 

58 

46,248 

38.908 

n,44i 

43.606 

271.461 

483.7'.H 

1.4I« 

209,'«»7 

1M.411 

14.086 


STATE. 


Minnesota  -  • 
MissicBippi  -  - 
Mlstioun  -  -  - 
Montana  -  .  - 
Nebranka-  •  • 
Nevada  -  -  - 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey  -  - 
.New  Mexico  - 
I  New  York  -  - 
North  CaruUua- 
Oliio  -  -  .  - 
Orejfon  -  -  - 
Pennsylvania  • 
Rhode  Island  - 
South  Carolioa- 
Tennessee  -  -. 
Texas  -   -   -   - 

Utah 

I  Vermont  -  -  - 
Virginia  -  -  - 
Wa»>hinpton-  - 
West  Virginia  - 
Wisconsin  -  - 
Wyoming     -   - 


^im^  ^Vhite.  Colr'd 


780.806     770,040 
1,131..5J)2     4n).?.71 
2.1(».804  2,023,568 
a5,44(; 


89.157 

4ati.4:l3 

62,265 

346,984 

1,130,983 

118.4.'» 

5,083.810 

1.400,047 


44;),fi06 
51^574 

34'i,2&l 
I,00I.{)47 

108.127 
5,017.116 


3,U)8.2-19l  3,118,344 
'74,7671    163,087 


4,282.786  4,197.106 

276,528    269.031 

9a'>.622'    8i)l.224 

1.542,463  1,13{),120 

1,5J)2,574  1,197,40!) 


143,906 
332,288 
1,512,806 
75.120 
618,443 
l,315,4S0l 
90,788 


1..W 

650v3^}7 

145,046 

288 

2,376 

465 

646 

38,796 

648 

ftl,96fl 


867,478  531,351 
79,665 


486 

85.342 

6.503 

604,275 

402.001 

3a4.001 

204 

,     1,<V« 

880,981  631,754 

67,;mo 


142,380 
331.2431 


592.601] 

1,309.622 

10,436 


25,^ 
2,724 
299 


SIIjIS   3T.A.TISTIOS  (Census  of  1880). 
Production  of  Fixished  Goods. 


Machine  twist  -  • 
Sewing  uilk  -  -  - 
Floss  silk  .... 
Dress  goo<ls  -  -  - 
SatinK  -  -  .  -  - 
Tie  silks ;  scarfs  - 
Millinery  silks  -  - 
Other  broad  goods 
Handkerchiefs-  • 
Ribbons    .... 


5,801,300 

778,250 

16<>,yW 

»,806.525 

1,100,175 

547,675 

977.405 

538.0.W 

3,583,12.5 

5,535,205 


I  lAces  ----- 
,  Braids,  bindings  - 

Fringes,  dress  and 
cloak  trimmings    3,500,860 

Cords,  tassels,  pas- 
sementerie, mil- 
linery trim  ngs  - 

Upholstery,  mili- 
tary trimmings  - 

Coach  laces  and  car- 


$   406,-300  I      riage  trimmings! 
o.Macr      Y\xx^   hatters'  and 
undertakers' 
trimmings  -    -    - 
Embroideries    -    - 
Silk  value  in  up- 
holstery and 
mixed  goods  -   • 


930,540 
947,405 


23,470 


62,810 
54,000 


123,7.50 


Total  . 


GOLD  AND  SILVEB-TABLE  OF  COINAOE-1793  to  1880. 


Piior  to  1835 

18^5  to  1852.  inclusive  -    -    - 
1&53  to  1873,  inclusive  •   -    - 

1874- -   - 

187S- 


1876-  ffrnc.  silver,  ^19,387.03.5. 
1877  [Trade  Dols.  $0,lf2,n00 : 
1978  fTrnde  Dols.  $11. .378,010: 
l879{Htan.«ilverdol8.  $8,573,500; 
1880  [frae.  silver,  $8,3S9,{a5  50. 
sTotel    .  .  -  •  -  -  i  - 


Gold. 


$i.).78n,ie!>fln 

221.01 1,46<>(K) 
5M0.il  4,2.^8  .TO 
50.442.(i!<0  no 
,33..'i5.3,II«.5 110 
.38,l78,r^5;» 
44,078. 1S«)  ()0 
52,70^.««0<W 
4O.Jl8rt,0!2  27 
m.\hl,T)&  00 


5,{»«.«)l  30 
10,070.36800 
19,126..5!r2  50 
S8,.549.ff*.5  00 
88.2;i0.825.'S0 
27,227,8^^.50 
>7.9«.*37 .50 


$l,133,103»:i2200 


•282.333,i3690 


MiNOB. 


$11,910,88850 

411. 925. 00 
23n..37.5  rtO 
960.aB0(«0 
62.12500 
.•n,TOf  06 
W,.«00 
SO'.WIAO 


Digitized 


by  Google 


Point  Device  or  Devise  (poynt 
devise').  A  particular  sort  of 
lace  worked  with  a  point  or 
needle;  the  condition  of  ideal 
excellence;    anything  imcom- 


monly  nice  and  exact;  point- 
work,  work  done  with  a  needle 
or  small-pointed    instrument; 

POINT   OF    REFLECTION,    point 

from  which  a  ray  is  reflected. 
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The  Relation  of  If ative  and  Foreign 

-Bom  Persons  in  the  Several 

States  and  Territories,  and  in  the  United  States -Census  1880. 

Total 

PLACX  OP  BIRTH. 

•TATK. 

PopulaUon  1880. 

Native. 

Foreign. 

United  State*      -       -       - 

^50^^,866 

43,475.506 

6,677,960 

Alabama 

1.202,7M 

1A-A121 

9.671 

Arizona 

40.441 

24.419 

16,023 

Ai-kaneaa      -       . 

StyiJM 

7JI2.2«9 

10.295 

California    .       • 

8&4,(WG 

572,()na 

292,«80 

Colorado       .      . 

im,649 

l54.S6a 

.39,789 

Connecticut  • 

622,(&« 

402.879 

.  129,894 

Dakota  • 

l.'«,180 

fir,.."«7 

51,791 

Octawarc 

J4»).fi.V4 

137.182 

9,472 

DiBtrici  of  Columi 

MA  - 

irr,(r^ 

W)JyZ1 

17,115 

Floriaa  -       -       . 

2H7.So\ 

2.-i7,n31 

9,720 

Georgia  -      .      ■ 

ifij^im 

1,528.7.13 

10;?15 

Idalio     -      -      . 

!^,<\]l 

22,629 

9.988 

Ilhuoia  .      .       . 

^^y7H.7m 

2.4H.V177 

581,-.92 

Indiana*      • 

],i*7H,'m2 

1,»P4,.M)7 

I4:i.7f»5 

Tnim     • 

1,624.02') 

1,363.132 

261,488 

Knufipt  •       •       • 

OftyfXiT, 

M<;.261 

mj(Vi 

Kentucky     • 

1,<W.S,7(W 

1:5«>,237 

59,471 

LoiiiBiana     •       < 

jun,i(r; 

«S.'-,/.)64 

54,1-39 

Maine    • 

&ifi.nw 

S»'>.(»76 

5«..%9 

MaxHnchuRCttt 

851,984 
1.3r0,»19 

82.648 

44',<nn 

Michican      .       - 
'  Minnesota     •       < 

l.r.'ifi.'^i 

1,247  MfQ 
.M3.107 

J87,«199 

Mi^M?Mnpi    - 
MiMOuri       -      . 

1.1.M..VI2 

I.l?2.424 
l,tt57,.Vi4 

1>,1«8 
>11,240 

Montana 
Nebraska      - 

452.4^ 

27.(M2 
85.'».(H1 

11,515 
97,.1!>0 

Nevada  • 

02,2a'S 

.36  62M 

^^'^'J 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jerspv 

JHfi.fWt 

80().1«1 
flOO.rflW 

4(5,021 
2^1,585 

New  Mexico- 
New  York     - 

ins.4i« 

«,R72,372 

9,9c« 

North  CaroUuii 

l.*Tn.(V47 

1..396,.3(» 
«,8nR.4fl6 

.3,6?9 
894,74.1 

174  7(57 

144.327 

10,440 

Pennnylvania 

i^j=<n 

8,6ai,2.>3 

«87..531 

Rhode  I'Innd 

27H/.28 

202.508 

'HJ? 

fktiitit  Ciirolina   . 

ni\<ia 

987.981 

,X'^ 

T<'nn^asce 

1,M2.40'» 

iv-a^ssi 

,19-^ 

Texas    • 

1^V.)2..')74 

l,478.avj 

^1^212 

Vtah 

143.000 

99,974 

i:\«9 

Vermont       » 

m:m 

2fll,-340 

40.946 

■Virpnia 

Wi\'2,m 

1,498,1.39 

14,067 

WahhinTton  - 

TA.iaO 

iS9,2.«i 

l^^ 

WeKt  Virginia 
WitiConoin 

618.44-1 
Ulfi,4*» 

18,229 
405,417 

Wyounng 

.        .        -        . 

X}.7« 

14JM3        •                  MfU         1 
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Point  of  Sight,  In  Perspect- 
ive, the  point  which-  is  sup- 
posed to  be  exactly  op|X)site 
the  eye;  vanishing  point,  the 
spot  to  which  all  parallel  Unes 


in  the  same  plane  tend  in  the 
representation;  point  of  inci- 
dence, the  point  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  body  on  which  a  ray 
of  light  falls. 
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UNITED    STATES    CENSUS - 

-1880. 

KAtlVE. 

NUMBEB  OF  FOREIOK  BOSN  TO  100,000 

STATE. 

1870 

1881) 

United  S4ate«-    -   - 

16.875 

15/J.» 

Alabama       -       - 

1,009 

772 

Art  zona - 

15(l.5r22 

65,613 

Arknn»a« 

1,0« 

1.2a) 

California     - 

fl9.S8l 

51,107 

Colorado 

19,8:i8 

2.5.(W6 

Connecticut  - 

2M13 

26,.'5:Jtf 

Dakota  - 

61,409 

62,112 

Delaware 

7,JW4 

«,!)(«      V 

District  of  ColumbU 

I4,()r9 

10,(iG2 

Florida   - 

2.ri7 

3,773 

Georgia  - 

• 

940 

G7J 

Idaho     -       • 

iio,.s-» 

44.112 

UlnioU  .       . 

25.446 

%\^^ 

Indiana  - 

9.1(12 

7.8:)0 

Iowa 

20,H0r> 

lM8t 

Knnimii   • 

1  ,314 

12,378 

Kentucky      - 

5,041 

8.742 

Ix>ui8iana 

!♦./!« 

6,111 

Mnine     •       • 

8,4.56 

9,977 

Maryland  •    - 

ll,a59 

9.701 

M:iR«achiisetta 

82.003 

83,069 

MicliiRon 

20.2.^7 

81,118 

Miinu'sota     • 

ar.5i)6 

52,172 

MiBfcihBippi    - 

i.;^7o 

m 

MiSHOuri 

14.827 

10,7IU 

Montana 

63.245 

41. aw 

Nebraska 

83,.'i:i3 

27.4.30 

Nevada  ■ 

7!»,<vn 

70  016 

New  ilnmpshire 

U»,2.->7 

1.5.2!»2 

New  Jersey  - 

2r!.:i4« 

24,3<» 

New  Mexico- 

G..516 

9.1.VI 

New  York     -       . 

S5,i»S7 

814J*4 

N<»rth  Carolina 

284 

m 

Ohio       - 

16.246 

14.080 

Orr»ron  . 

14.624 

21.0J11 

PennKvlvnnia 

18.310 

15,900 

Rii.id./lKlHnd 

84.901 

86,491 

South  Carolina     • 

1.158 

773 

Toniieebee     - 

!,&» 

1.0N7 

Texas     • 

«.2.'>4 

7,748 

Utnh       -       - 

54.74.3 

43,»« 

Vernmnt 

JC(V» 

14.054 

Virtrinia 

1 

1,135 

979 

VVaHhineton 
W«^t  Virginia     . 

KMl 

26,7(« 

4.02i 

.•l,o:<7 

V/i>connin 

52,H13 

44,548 

Wyoiutnff -       - 

(u,cr8 

39,115 
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Pointers.  The  two  bright  stars 
of  the  Great  Bear — a  line 
drawn  through  them  and  pro- 
longed aearly  indicating  the 
Pole  Star;  hence  the  name. 


Vowel  Points.  In  ihtHebfew 
and  certain  Eastern  languages, 
marks  placed  above  or  below 
consonants  to  indicate  vocal 
sounds  and  their  character. 


iJTM 

lENTH  CE!fSUS  OF  THK  ll>'tTEI)  STATES-COHO^  MANUFACTCKB^ . 

« 

t:rLL4!lliik: 

BtAtll. 

JCumherof 

IiOl>lll#. 

^"l[1t]^p^of 

Nymber 

Mwhjmirs 

OpfiTitlvfu. 

The  UKtTiu  fitJiTni 

S30,£33 

30,B6n,HT 

],aifl,4»l 

iBi,i2a 

^qbainft 

i.nno 

tl.flTS 

H.^ 

i,em 

jhr^liriEiBq 

^ 

a.O!,^ 

rvf» 

r^ 

Ci^niiCfrljfUt,    i 

10,r;."j3 

flO!„¥l8 

107^^7? 

1^'M 

l^^nvnvci 

Ha:.i 

4H.?«St 

r.1!3 

m 

rtqiiriii               ,         .         ' 

Hlrt 

^W 

^ 

4,rn 

3rif>,5P74 

E-.ftT4 

Ai^tl 

a-1 

^j*a> 

5,'^l 

jl^l 

iQdmnn  .... 

Ti'- 

HT?l,^si 

]].^^ 

7W) 

Krulnclfr       .       ,       . 

trs 

vji'ia 

4.:tl,i 

S^: 

LouEiiiiijm       f       * 

ISif 

K'Hi! 

1^,H 

.  L^ 

Ma£hi^      .       .       .       , 

l^iirs 

r:>^*5-..-, 

WiM\ 

il'fll 

a.-i^': 

iL'.-.-M 

4fi!Mr 

*1'^^' 

W.uSH 

M'^.::-! 

fl?^/^*l 

m,^^ 

MiFliii:iut         ^        .        . 

I^J 

]1L-1 

IVHF 

at^ 

Sizsr  :   : 

JW 

K't.i::; 

».^I1 

'*.<? 

H-H] 

lii.''lJ 

i:;tHJ 

etA 

Iteif  nompfltlce    . 

ar.,4N7 

l,rr-^,'-t 

ML-m 

ifl.rwri 

J^t<w  JiTvpy 

3,^4 

^S-'i-'i'S 

Jiii..VH 

4.fl,*JH 

Jfliw  Yn^^k       .       . 

lU.^i* 

^r.-i.-'iia 

pmn 

ift^Tifl: 

ffFlli  CkroUjia       . 

l,0Clf 

]t>-i^,r<;7 

E-J!fl& 

A,HISf 

Uhin 

i-^ 

H.':-^H 

MKmi 

.w 

renn.-tvlvtn  ld           , 

Hi„-i4! 

^44l,17:f 

WiA^i 

It-W 

ai,2r4 

l,irC.^  -Ji:;- 

IfH.JJMI 

n:*^ 

SuLttk  t:i*n]lio»     . 

],<rti 

1'ii  ;.H-* 

i'il  .<>.?!> 

i^TCCi 

TcMn«i*«e 

1,<W8 

4li.J-<'H 

IS,'^"!! 

Ulsl 

re*4i*     ,     .     . 

n 

iintja 

1>H1 

:i  i 

Utiili        .... 

H 

4';:; 

Sl>' 

1,191 

AT^iM 

T,  |*ti 

7^1 

Yireinti  . 

1.-Qf4 

W.!i^:a 

IL'llJI 

lAU 

WJ*iHtn«n 

40H 

IO.^^^fl    '              3,1(3 

i*' 

Nuts.— THc  iih<iv?  e1 

W"fi  Tkrit    t 

"cliiile  Ihe   HniM^rv  Mi?.*,  nr  unt-  nf  tb#  jtiHU  kiio^'ti  n-  1 

WudcA  MUK  vh^ri!  irDEEiitL  may  ll*::  a  UDliiF<nnpi|^  inB.!i'rtdt  tlMI^  m  tUt:  rliiBii UJ itctll rt. 

OLDEST  ITEWaPAPEKS  W  TFE  WORLJJ, 

m  V  El  0  w .                    E  s  T  ini,  rs  II  En.             rif  1 1 P  n  state  ^ ,           est  a  frLi  »ii  e  n 

LfiMcOijidt*       .       ,      ,      ,       -    liiJti     An h- fMri )  GiDfttsc      -       »       -    \T^ 

LantlLPi]  GrL^^Fte      -       -       _       -       »    VWui     ^"c^v(rf^!■t  (K.  I.>  iM^Finify       -       -       -    ^>W 

SlYi-ihCn^  (Eu2.>  M*K!iiry      -      -       '    uaus  1  >lirHi[Hrit  {E  M  ^  niifpnt  -       -       .      -    liM 

EhUiiburpH  fi-urum       .       _       ,       ,    IT^fl      Meii' Kjwhh  a..f4  J&ijn»il     -       -       ^    ]ilfi7 , 

Ki-iUirkbiitfllt               .        -        -       ,    me      ffMcmiMffl.'f.lUii^ittfi  -       -       -       -    T7lf> 

Ki'thu  Gar^Tle        .       ^       »       _       *   l^'jH         7lic*e  vrt:  qll  uvrr  llilM  ^MT»  Aid*    llMtrc 

Leict!4lL«ir  cEt^i:.}  Ji^n^ifl       -       -       -    jf.^     are  nmnj' dtUermvpr  T^yi'irt  well 
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Absolutio  ab  instatio. — Moment- 
ary acquittal.  Absolutio  plen- 
aria. — Full  acquittal, 

Accusare  nemo  se  debet  nisi  cor- 


am Deo. — No  man  is  bound  to 
accuse  himself  except  before 
God. 
My  mind  is  my  kingdom. — Cam. 


3T9 


DEBTS  f)F  CITIES  AtTD  T0WN5  OY  THE  UNTTIJD  STATES  CONTAINING  T^ 
lAflABLTANTS  AMI  t  PW3l11DS,  ACCOKlilNG  TtJ  THE  CJiSSlTS  UF  l!«>. 


.VEa/(!fl, 


Ku.  cif 
cUiea. 


Pflpukuon.  ^,„j^;";,eT,i. 


FeresfutM. 


^S\•Mp  Jlniiii>i]Ll!rg  ------. 

Venimnt  -    -     .--,     ,__, 
M»>-!^iit-ini?  r!ts  *    -    -    .     »    ^    _    , 
ItbsJdc  J«:aia<4    ^     .    -    ♦    -    -^    - 
Ci'iiilci^liciiiL '    *"»»-»''' 
New  V.jrfc      ,._..,,- 
Mtw  J^iT^py   ____*__- 

1^:11  iit;t'h'ani> *-- 

iJcin'iVd)^  .-__ 

MiEryltiCd  -        ------- 

Vl-ifliUn  .  -  -  -  .  ^  -  -  - 
Wl-*!  'N'irijiti ia  ^  -  .  -  •  -  - 
NmUi  UitJ^lirkA-    *    .    *    „   -     • 

Ui-Uf|fl'4  ----*---- 
Fkr^tPtln  ------iT--- 

Aiil3U4ii4  --------- 

>h-*)-:^qipl  -»--*--- 
TL-JlUit     -*-*•-•_♦, 

ArlCAiuati  -   1.   -   <        *   .    .    . 

ICt'rlEiitkji'-  -  «  <r  .  +  ^  >  . 
Ttf  tt  El  (-'a«»!       -k.      ----- 

OJikf       -  - 

tiMliiin!!     -   -   -    ----.. 

lljiHHhh  ---.--.--- 

MiL-liitEin  --*---*.- 
t^'it^cuii^ia     ^-   -        -    -   •   ^  * 

Imw*     --    ---*--*- 
Mhmeisntii     «-.«.i-.-i.-^ 
Mij*mrrl    -    -*-----*-- 

Neb^D^kK.  --    -----    w   ^ 

C'yJ'irailo  ----«,-»«.    - 

Nt-'vnit^    ^---«.->.,- 
Oi-t!piJl      -,,-••■-, 


Ttvtrtl  * 


y 
e 

1 
J 
J 

1 
S 
4 
1 
3 
I 
3 


(3(1.1  Eia 

H,«J(> 

Itr.fKrt 
7nn.:3rt 

WtJUJ 


7a,tjiifijiii.i 
^J,^^^.^v3 


WHS 
81  ¥i 

vsi  111 


1„W[.4(J(1 

2,?4ti.ft(H 

3,5a4.rr7 

42l^'I3 


54  14 

13  lA 

51  S?l 

sr  ^ 

14  SB 
IMJIt 

s;4a 
if  d5 


4  n.^ 

Sf    r" 


U^^KITS 


StaU*. 


W*train   -  *  -   -   -    m-   - 


?ai.'^     1^^r^'^»i'>"- '  t^^^thi,    r^^ri^rrfi^ 


72 

m 

115 


i.suvTMi    ,    fin.imjfPt 


tiU  ]» 

urn 

h\m 

K^ 
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Aclao  personalis  moritur  cum 
persona. — A  personal  actioa 
dies  with  the  person. 

Actore  noa  probante  reus  absd- 


vitur. — Whan  the  plaintiff  docs 
not  prove  his  case,  the  defend- 
ant is  absolved. 
Love  is  bet*erthaa  fani£. — Tay. 


STATUTES    OF   LIMITATIOXS. 

TiMK  QTt  WHICH   ACTIO^  MAY   >K   PRcmunf, 


STATES 
md 

AlHb^lHK. 

Arkviwii'  -  -  ^  -  -  - 
(TfllifiT^ftl* ,  p  »  .  -  . 
rokmiiro  .*,-,*, 
I'unuerticiil.  .  *  -  » 
I^nkcvEit .  <  .  .  .  k  .  , 
J;fltni^iirt  ...... 

J,H-LrirtDf  Columbrm.  . 

F\^rUitL 

CiVnrt;^-  ,■■■,'. 
JllHllf)^   .  ,  .  i,  *  .  ^  .  . 

ni*n«tJi , .  . 

liidinna h  . 

io'v.e      .  H  .  , 

Kr.Ufij  ,..**.  ^  t  r 
ICi'iiiP'FVjr  t  .  4  .  *  '  . 
f,"ui!iojtfk   t  .  ^  ,  .  »  . 

>r.ti.i' ,  ,  . 

Mm  ^  i''if4  ,♦,,,. 
^Sii---ii-||ii»ttk  .  .  .  ^ 
^'if1'iif»«n  .  +  .,*. 
>f  iiiln'Kifr  ..+  ..., 
MJb'M^^ttrlili  ♦  .  *  -  ,  . 

Siiiftmiii . 

Mitni'iinii.  ,..,._ 
If«hin^tb«<,  ^  .....  * 
\'i>^<<1n .  .  .  - 

Jlfi»w  Mfjinii  .... 
^*»w  y«rk.  ...(.. 

<^1  lo  ,  .     .     , 
^iTit^rHri  iXJ  Cdiinija). 

f1  vrnrt       .        .... 

I^iiih  CaT^kiiii ,  ,     ,  , 
T^imraM*  * *  . 

TpxmtH  ...  ^  .....  . 

rtfli , .    * . 

V'trlilrtnl *  .  , 

Tur<i ►*.,... 

1^'if^E  Virjrijiifl  .  I.  .  .  J 

MKr.^ii^ifJ 

VVv.ii,Htnj{     ..,..., 


/fc/PiPrtiiFr,  Fit. 

I 
.1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
9 
1 
«1 
1 

9 
I 
1 
I 
2 

1 
9 


Jffbl/Jl/'l, 


4 
JEJ 


4^ 

i 

SO 
A 

]0 

.5 
0 


4 

S 
iT 
A 


JWg'Jnfl 

ft 

7 


srf 
T» 

m 
to 

m 

iA 

m 

20 
19 

an 

ir> 
& 
& 

10 


10 


Iffnrp, 

J!l 
30 

TT 
5ffl 
Sft 
ISf 
91 

"J 

TO 
HO 
JO 
1-1 
M 

an 

10 

sn 
7 

10 
4 

10 

«n 

10 
fO 
10 

10 
M 

so 
» 
no 
3a 

SD 
10 

f 

10 
K 

it 
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Actus  Dei  neinini  facit  injuri- 
am. — The  act  of  God  injures 
no  one. 

Love  is  the  emblem  of  Eternity. 


Actum  ut  supra. — Done  on  the 

above  date. 
Vultu^   est    index    animi. — The 

face  is  the  index  of  the  mind. 


METRIC  LAND  MEASURES. 


381 


HECTARE 
ARE  -   -   - 


CENTIAUE  - 

(met>«carr«  J 


EXACTLY 

'2-471 
acres 
8-y54 
poles 
115)0 
eq.  yard 


RoiTOHLY,  for  convcrsntional  u»e. 


HccTAEES  equflling  Acrks. 


Nearly  two  ana  a  hiilf  ucrcn. 

Four  poles.    10  » 1  rood  or  )^  acre.  40^  ■■  1  a«r 

One  and  a  flf.h  square  yard. 

y.  word  METUE,  page  217  in  Dictionary.   ' 
Acres  »  Hlctares  and  AciitE9< 


H.   AcrcB 

H.  Acrvs 

n.  .\cre8 

1=2  Ji 
2    5 

I'V^ 

40  =W 
50  121  Jtf 

3    7>tf 

!»    22»< 

00  m}i 

4    10 

10    24X 

70  171 

6    14X 

2<)    4!»>^ 

«0  I07X 

30    74 

100  247 

Acr.  Hen. 
1=0-40 

2  OSl 

3  121 

4  102 

5  202 

6  243 


Acr.  Hcc. 
7=2-83 

8  .•1-24 

9  .•?-64 
10  405 
20  H-flO 
30  1214 


Acr.  lire 
40«1C-1» 

eO   24-3b 
70    28-35 

HO  t^-n 

WO    40-47 


COMTARATIVB  VALUES,  nt  2.'if  r.i=$5  * 


Comparative  Crops. 


Per  Acr.  P  .r  Ucc  Per  Acr.Pur  llec.| 

fr.    c. 

fr.    C.     1 

«    .25-    3    9 

$  45-  5.V;  01 

1.25      15  44 

50      617  79 

2..'50      30  89 

60      741  M 

5  00      01  7H 

70     804  90 

10.00    12150 

80      9S8  40 

15  00    1K5  M 

90    1112  01 

20.00    247  11 

100    12»  57 

25.00    .10S  H9 

125    1.544  46 

.W.flO    370  07 

2.VI    3flrtH  JO 

35.00    4  52  45 

37.1    4013  .10 

40J10    4SH2;i 

500    6177  80 

•  A  franc  is  about  10c.  s  but  20 
fmncs  to  ♦1.0i>  i«  the  usual  reckon- 
ing for  comuierctal  purpose*. 


Tona 

KilogrB. 

Bu»l)s. 

lIcctoIitre» 

A-ii; 

par 
Hectare 

per 
Acre 

par  Hcc. 

1 

«=25ll 

1 

-=0-90 

2 

5022 

3 

1  -80 

8 

7.VB 

8 

2-69 

4 

10,043 

4 

S-5U 

5 

12,.W4 

Sf> 

4-49 

m  6 

15,0(» 

5-U9 

g  ^ 

17.570 

s=    7 

6-20 

H  8 

20.080 

S    « 

7-19 

9 

22..W 

«    9 

8-08 

10 

2.5.108 

10 

8-98 

15 

37,002 

15 

13  -47 

20 

30.216 

20 

17-% 

25 

62.770 

25 

22-40 

50 

12.5.540 

50 

44-91 

METRIC  WEIGHTS. 


DfiCIORAMME    -    - 

f'enth  (if  n  gmujine.] 

GRAMME     

1-5.'>5=1  pciinyweicr'it. 
SI  -laJS—Oaeounce  Troy. 


£h5 


DECAGRAMME    •    - 

[10  L' ■:miines.] 
HECTOGRAMME     - 
[ICii  gmuuues.J 

KILOGRAMME    -    . 
POOO  trmmincf.l 
2  -67ifi!  {touudi  troj. 


gniiiis 


Rouehly.  n  grain  nn«5  a  hnlf. 

Igi-nin  equals  0  048  deeigrnmme. 
23}4  to  the  ounce.    1-77=1  dram. 

1 13=a  qr.  lb,  4.''»4  =  ON  K  POUN^D. 
10  weigh  JMst  over  nn  Aiperirnsi  cent. 


oz. 

grammes. 

oz.   grammes. 

oz. 

grauuuo*. 

iiz,   grummes. 

^ 

«a        7 

3=    85 

8 

-227 

13  =  .309 

1^ 

14 

4      113 

9 

2.55 

14       .31)7 

ay 

2K>| 

5       142 

10 

283 

15       425 

'y 

6       170 

11 

312 

10       4.54 

2 

57 

7       198 

12 

.340 

10  oz.  llb.a%-oi. 

One-third  of  an  ounce.    An  American  cent  is 

frartionnllj'  under  it. 
Sav  3J^  o'lncey.  or  nearly  ^  lb.   avoirdupois. 

.3-7:124=1  POU.SD  TROY. 

In  trade  a  kilo.  Is  reckoned  10  per  cent,  more 

than  2  lb».:  II  Ibs.^o  k.    See  kilogramme  in 

avoirdupoisj     Table  of  Worils  used  in  Metric  system,  pnge  3S4. 


0  3.53 
ounce 
3527 
otmces 
avoirdii|io>s 
2-2040 
pounds 
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Actus  me  invito  factus,  non  est 
meus  actus. — An  act  done 
against  my  will  is  not  my  act. 

Resolve,  and  thou  art  free. — L. 


Actus  menfi  facultatis. — A  cause 

not  lost  by  limitation. 
Ademtio   civitatis. — Deprivation 

of  civil  rights. 


Lav  of  araoe  on  Sight  Srafts,  and  Damasos  on  Protostod  BUli  of  Zzoha&ge. 


On  Sight  Drafts. 


1  Alaliaiim 

2  Arizona 

3  ArkHiiaas       . 

4  California     . 

5  Colorado        . 

6  Connecticut  • 

7  Dakota  . 

8  Delaware 

9  DittHct  of  Columbia 

10  Florida  .       . 

11  Georgia.       • 

12  Idaho     .       . 

13  Illinois  .       • 

14  Indiana. 

15  Iowa       . 

16  Kansas  .       . 

17  Kcoiucky     * 

18  I^iniHiana     . 

19  Maine     .       » 

20  Maryland 

21  Massacliusetta 

22  Michigan 
'2!i  Minilet>ota     . 

24  Missiysippi    . 

25  Mibsourl        , 
2G  Montana        • 
27  Nebraska 
2H  Nevada  . 
29  New  llampshira 
;jO  New  Jeraey  . 

31  New  Mexico. 

32  New  York  . 
Si  North  Carolina 

34  Ohio       .       . 

35  Orepon   . 
•W  IVnnstylvnnia 

37  Hhode  Island 

38  South  Carolina 

39  Tennessee  . 
«»  Texas  .  . 
4!  ru»h  .  . 
42  Vermont  • 
4S  Virjrinia        . 

44  WuRltineton  . 

45  Wi  .=t  VuvinU 
4(i  Wisconsin    . 

47  Wyoming      . 

48  Canada  .       . 


.Grace  is  allowed 

.Grace  allowed       •       •       •       •       • 

.'No  statute       •••••• 

.jNoKraco        «••••• 

Noifrace        • 

No  grace  ...••• 
Allowed  by  statute  of  1873  •  •  • 
No  grace  .  .  •  •  •  • 
No  grace         .       .       .       •  . 

No  grace  by  custom      .       .       •       • 
,  No  grace.    Act  Feb.  8, 1800 . 
.'No  grace         •...•• 

>  No  grace  .  .  •  .  •  • 
.  Grace  allowed  •  •  •  .  • 
.  Grace  allowed  •  •  •  •  • 
.  C race  allowed  •  .  •  •  • 
.  Grace  allowed  .  .  .  •  . 
,  Grace  not  allowed  by  custom  . 
,  Grace  allowed.    Revised  Statutct,  p.  S64. 

>  Grace  not  allowed  .... 
.  Grace  allowed  ..... 
.  Grace  allowed  by  custom  .  •  . 
,  Grace  allowed  by  custom  .  .  • 
,  Grace  allowed  by  cii>tom  .  •  • 
.  Grace  not  allowed  liy  custom  •  . 
,  Grace  allowed  by  citbtom  •  • 
,  Grace  allowed  by  Ktatute  .  ,  . 
,  Grace  not  allowed         .... 

,  Grace  allowed  by  lle^H-ed  Stats.,  p.  389 
.  (trace  allowed  by  statnte     . 

.  Grace  allowed 

.  Grace  not  allowed.     Act  April,  IW?  . 

,  Grace  allowed.     Act  Jnnunry,  IM4J*  . 

,  Grace  not  allowed.    Act  Febi  uary  22, 1861 

.  Grace  allowed  by  statute    . 

.  Grace  not  allowed.     Act  .Mav  21. 1^57 

,  Grace  not  allowed.     A«:t  May  21, 1857 

,  Grace  allowed.    Act  1.H48     . 

,  Gnice  not  allowed  by  statute      .       • 

,  Grace  not  nllowrd  by  nsage       .       . 

,  Grace  allowed  by  custom    . 

,  Gmce  not  allowed.     Stntnte,  Jan.,  1878 

Gr>ce  not  allowed  b^'  statute,  1873    . 

No  Grace 

No  srace  by  custom      .... 

Grace  allowed.     Rev.  Stats.,  1849  p.  208  . 
■  Grace  allowed  by  cu^^tom    . 
[Grace  allowed  by  custom  .       . 


Damages  for  Prot.Bills 
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Miles  of  Eailroad  in  each  Group  of  States. 


Ncw-Enelnnd  States 
Middle  Sftttes  -  • 
Southern  States  -  - 
Western  States  -  - 
Paui(!e  States  ... 
Total 


1870. 

187ft.' 
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ixrr,. 
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1.S74. 
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l^.■2. 
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A  814 

."i.fiW 
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.v.vm 

.'5..314 

R.Mi 

\n.H7ii 

15  4.Vi 

15.142 

14. 7.11 
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14  aw 

l.'!.fi4T 

13.JJ54 

I4..n:« 

14  .my 

1.TSI2 

l-u;ii 

l.'!.2N7 

r;.2^7 

12.H77 

12.53g 

44i.{t<R 

45.132 

41.H59 

ai.83r, 

3S.2.'4 

87«i?» 

.•«>.17!» 

?.?.«;77 

?..6I9 

3,2{W 

3,1.V2 

2,1)01 

2.4U2 

22W7 

2.l«» 

},\m 

8B.497 

8l.77n 

71>,(1H« 

7(:.8<W 

r^.iiye 

72.3t« 

P0.278 
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Affirmanti,  non  neganti  incumblt 
probatio. — The  proof  lies  upon 
him  who  affirms,  not  on  him 
who  denies. 


AKud  est  cehrc,  aliud  tacere. — 
To  conces,!  is  one  thing,  to  be 
silent  another. 

Veritas  vincit — Truth  conquers. 


ma 


REUGI0TJ8  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

CEstimated  from  Schciu**  SUthtica  ol  the  Werld.J 

C  RomRTt  CftthoKc       ......   9n^.2n(vnflr»> 

CHBI8TlAJI«^Tiz:JPiotestai.tH m.TWjmf   flO,«»,000 

CEiwteia  Churchei       ......     i«,uuo,U0O)       ''•™"»"w 

MnhfxmmedaM      •      .      -      -   aoi.(ifHi.(Kiof  Sinto  Religion       ....   UfjMS 
Brahin«ni»m  -      -       .      -      -    ir5,(X»  000  [  Judaiwa    ......     J'ooo'oOP 


fopttlation. 


Ainerici  -  -  -  . 
Fumpe  .  .  -  . 
Ana.  -  .  •  •  . 
Afriea  .  -  -  .  . 
Auatralia  ftnd  iV^lyneris  • 

Total       .      .      .      . 


7!W.200.0(O 


Rrnmm 


ProtesUmts. 


5i.finr>»8n» 


K4S7,ooo,()Oft  J     aBo.auo.oo» 


34.nrifi,ono 

a.vin,nno 
],eoo,Qitf) 


J13»700.0» 


Emttern 
Churches, 


S2.9nO,000 

jo,7no,noo 


aB,oDo,ouo 


Amount  of  Legal  Tender  Notes,  Demand  Notes,  IVactional  Currency 

and  National  Bank  Notes  Oatstanding  at  Yarioos  Dates* 

togpether  with  the  Currency  Prioe  of  Gold. 


DATE. 


UNITED  STATES  ISSUES.   j,^„„, j, 

V*^V*^"      tiwml     Fractional  ;  ii.rlndin;: 
der^ote*      >.~^«     Cuneney    Go!d  Notes- 


AiigiiKt  '{1,  Mia  - 

January  K]8(>»  • 

January  1,1867  - 

Junuary  I.lHfiti  • 

January  1.  imi  • 

January  1, 1H20  - 

January  1,  Iftri  - 

January  1, 1872  - 

January  1   1873  - 

January  1, 1874  - 

January  1,1873  - 

January  1, 1876  • 

Januni'y  1, 1877  - 

Januarv  1. 1878  - 

Jnduary  1,1879  - 

Junut>ry  l4,UM0  - 

Noveni.  1,1880  - 


.'}8(k:27(sl(» 
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ll.'*.(W« 
IAI,08» 
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?J,(r{7 
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«.4(» 

6i;»(i 

6l).82.> 


Vpgregate. 


144  -.'5 
144  H\ 

1,7!  no 
laj  (M> 

120  0(> 
IHI  7'. 
lOil  .W 
112(10 

una.-. 
112  .w 
112  7<^ 

m  o?» 

102  87 
1(M>  ()0 
1(»0I> 
100  Oil 
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Aucupia  verborum  sunt  judice 
indigna. — Quibbling  is  un- 
worthy of  a  judge,     [humbug. 

Vive    la    bagatelle. — Success    is 


Animus  furandi. — The  intention 

of  stealing. 
Apices    juris  non   sunt   jura. — 

Points  of  law  are  not  laws. 
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A  DICTIONARY  OF  ELECTRICITY, 


THE    ELJICTRICIAN  g     HAND-BOOK     OF    REFERENCE/ 


aoLUDnra  beobit  blbotsioal  asb  teohhioal  tebms. 


Aeeniiiiilatol't-'An  instrument  that  accamiilates  electricity.  Faure*fl 
fiecondary  batteries  are  accumulators,  and  tliis  word  expresses  their 
^meaning  better  tlian  secondary  batteries. 

Accumalator,  The  New  Fanre.— After  trying  lead  plates  covered 
with  minium  and  sheathed  in  flannel,  then  rolled  into  a  spiral  form 
for  the  Faure  accumulator,  recourse  was  had  to  square  plates  stand- 
ing side  by  side.  M.  Emile  Reynicr.  however,  electrician  to  the  Force 
et  Lumiere  Company,  has  modified  the  battery  by  returning  to  the  ori- 
ginal shape  of  a  spiral  roll  for  the  plates,  and  sheathing  them  in  a  sort 
of  linen  serge  instead  of  flannel,  after  they  have  received  their  coat  of 
minium.  He  also  incloses  the  plates  in  a  glass  vessel  instead  of  a 
wooden  trough,  because  the  electrician  can  more  easily  see  if  there 
is  any  discharge  of  gas  bubbles  from  the  plates.  In  charging,  the 
appearance  of  these  bubbles,  if  the  cell  is  a  good  one,  indicates  that 
the  supply  of  current  ought  to  be  suspended,  because  the  cell  is 
full.  Should  the  bubbles  appear  before  the  charging  is  complete, 
the  cell  is  considered  faulty.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  oxygen 
Uberated  on  the  electro-positive  plate  ought  to  be  entirely  used  in 
oxidizing  the  minium,  and  it  is  only  when  that  oxidation  is  com* 
plete  that  the  gas  should  rise  from  the  plate. 

Aecumiilator,  The  New.— An  accumulator  smaller  than  Faure's, 
each  cell  containing  400  amperes  of  current.  Can  deliver  fifty  am- 
peres per  hour  for  eight  hours;  whilst  the  Faure  battery,  some  claim, 
cannot  deliver  ijiore  than  seventeen  amperes  per  hour. 

Aeeamalatory  SelloD  &  Yolkmar*s.  — Tlils  A.  is  similar  to  Faurc'& 
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386  ACE — ALA. 

The  smallest  one  having  an  internal  capacity  of  forty-three  one-hun- 
dreths  of  a  cubic  foot,  the  weiglit  of  metallic  substance,  in  each  being 
62  lbs.  of  acidulated  water.  See  Telegraphic  Journal,  April  1st. 
See  Faure's  Battery  also  Secondary 

Acetic  Acid. — The  sour  principle  of  vinegar.  The  most  common 
of  the  vegetable  acids.  If  alcohol,  diluted  with  water,  be  mixed  with 
a  ferment,  such  as  yeast,  and  exposed  to  the  air  at,  or  a  little  above  its 
ordmary  temperature,  it  is  rapidly  converted  into  vinegar,  or  acetic 
ucid. 

A  chard's  Brake— The  invention  of  M.  Achard.  Paris.  Elet^tric 
current  is  not  directly  employed  to  produce  friction,  or  retarding 
lorce,  but.  required  power  is  obtained  from  the  momentum  of  the 
train  itself. 

Actinisin.--The  effects  of  the  heat  of  the  sim:  the  light  of  the  stars 
we  call  actinism.  Many  physicists  speak  of  radiation  as  one  thing, 
viz..  that  producing,  and  of  radiant  energy  as  another  thing,  that 
produced.    See  General  Dictionary. 

Action,  Local. — Local  action,  a  name  given  to  chemical  action 
taking  place  in  the  battery,  regardless  of  the  external  metallic  con- 
nection between  the  plates.  It  consumes  the  zinc  without  generating 
the  working  current. 

Actiphone. — An  apparatus  for  the  production  of  sound,  by  tho 
actinic  rays. 

Adjastin^,  regulating,  chan^^ng  or  adjusting  the  armature  of  a 
relay  so  that  signals  come  properly.  i 

Air,  Electrical  CondnctiTlxy  of.— Some  electricians,  among 
them  Mr.  Greer  and  Mr,  Loomis,  have  held  that  humid  air  acts 
as  a  conductor  of  electricity;  others,  notably  the  Count  du  Moncel  and 
M.  Gaugain,  have  maintained  that  it  does  not.  Recent  experiments 
of  M.  Marangoni  support  the  latter  theor}'-  vprv  decidedly,  for  he  finds 
that  a  Le)'^den  jar  heated  so  as  to  prevent  condensation  of  moisture  on 
its  glass  walls,  and  thus  arrest  surface  conduction,  gives  a  lon.^  spark 
as  in  the  driest  air.  When,  however,  the  precaution  of  heating  the 
walls  of  the  jar  is  not  taken,  the  moisture  condenses  on  the  latter,  and 
forming  a  thin  film  of  water,  causes  a  silent  discharge,  which  mi2jht 
be  mistaken  for  a  slow  discharge  through  the  conducting  air.  It  J'ol- 
lows  from  these  experiments  that  the  loss  of  electricity  on  telegraph 
lines  is  wholly  due  to  surface  conduction  over  the  wet  and  dirty  insu- 
lators or  leakage  along  entangled  threads  and  branches  of  trees  at  par- 
ticular points,  and  not  to  a  general  discharge  into  the  saturated  a'r. 

Alarm,  Brophy's  Betpctlre  Fire-— A  device  for  preventin::;  false 
alarms  being  sent  out  on  the  fire  alarm  telegraph  lines.  See  "  Scientix 
fie  American."  June  3d,  1882. 

Alarms,  Burglar.~The  device  to  be  attached  to  windows  and 
doors,  80  as  to  give  warning  of  tlie  attempted  entrance  of  an  intruder. 
Copper  wires  running  through  {he  house  connect  the  alarm  and  the 
battery,  and  with  the  windows  and  doors.  \ 
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Alnrms,  Electric.— An  apparatus  used  on  telephones,  burglar 
alarms,  etc,,  for  calling  attention.  In  Edward's  patent  Electric  Bells, 
tiie  working  parts  are  sealed  to  exclude  dust,  dampness,  insects,  which 
often  render,  the  common  bell  inoperative.  This  alarm  is  simple  and 
easy  to  operate.  By  moving  a  switch  attached  to  it,  the  honse  is 
disconnected.  The  Edwards  bell  notifies  the  inmates  if  any  doors  or 
windows  are  left  open. 

Alarm,  Keroer's  £lectie  Bunrlar.— The  combination  of  a  main 
line,  a  main  battery,  one  or  more  circuit  closers,  adapted  to  shunt  a  por- 
tion of  the  main  line.  Sec  official  •*  Grazette,"  Feb.  28,  1882. 
I  Alamm, — An  apparatus  for  calling  the  attention  of  Telephone  sub- 
scribers, etc.,  etc.  Cook's  Telephone  Alarum  consists  of  a  brass  wheel 
centered  to  an  upright  bracket  attached  to  a  stand  and  capable  of  be- 
ing rotated  in  a  vertical  plane.  In  calling  a  distant  station  the  button 
is  pressed  down  and  a  turn  of  the  wheel  is  given  with  the  left.  In  , 
Spagnoletti's  electric  fire  alarm,  the  system  consists  of  an  apparatus 
fixed  in  the  engine  de]>ot  and  worked  from  various  given  outlying 
stations;  one  line  wire  is  only  required;  a  constant  current  is  always 
on  the  wire.  The  self-acting  fire  alarums  of  Bright  have  small  heat^ 
detecting  boxes  placed  on  the  cornice  or  ceiling  of  each  room  pro- 
tected. A  bimetallic  spring  in  each  box  is  expanded  on  any  undue 
heat  arising,  and  makes  contacts.    See  Fire  Alabms. 

Alloy,— AH  the  Antimony  metal  of  commerce  maybe  considered 
an  alloy.  It  is  never  pure,  but  contains  iron  in  all  instances.  By  the 
addition  of  a  small  percentage  of  phosphorous  to  bronze  alloy,  the 
qualities  of  the  latter  become  more  and  more  changed;  the  grain  of 
fracture  becomes  finer. 

Alphabet,  Morse.— Consists  of  twenty-six  letters,  composed  of  dots 
and  aashes,  or  dots  and  spaces.  Morse  took  as  a  unit  of  space  a  dot. 
The  complete  alphabet,  as  orijginally  arranged  by  Morse,  and  still  U9e4 
in  the  United  States  and  British  North  America,  is  as  follows: 

ABC  DBF  G  HI 

J  KLMNOPQR 

8TU  V  W  XY  Z  & 

Amalgamatiim. — ^Zinc  protected  from  waste  by  having  its  surface 
coated  with  mercury.  Usually  done  by  cleaning  the  zinc  plate  tho- 
roughly with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  then  rubbing  over  the  surface 
a  small  quantity  of  mercury. 

Ammeter.  An  instrument  invented  by  Prof.  Ayrton  for  measuring 
strong  electric  currents. 

Ampere. — The  name  Ampere,  formerly  Wel>er.  is  now  civc n  to  the 
current  produced  by  the  E.  M.  F.  (1)  Volt,  in  a  circuit  whose  rcsisV 
aiice  is  one  ohm.  j^^ 
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Ampere.— The  name  of  the  unit  of  current  "Weber,"  formerly 
used  to  ezpresa  a  Unit  of  current. 

Ampere.— A  recent  term  used  to  express  the  slrengdi  of  a  current 
and  not  the  electro-motive  force  of  a  voltaic  battery  or  a  dynamo  ma- 
chine, the  ampere  being  in  fact  one  coulomb  per  second. 

Amperemeter.— An  apparatus  for  indicating  the  intensity  of  the 
current.  Deprez  &  Carpentier  are  the  inventors  of  a  novel  one.  v  See 
London  "Electrician,*^  April  15th. 

Amperemeter.— An  instrument  which  measures  in  amperes,  and 
shows  the  deposit  of  copper,  etc. 

Anemometer*— An  apparatus  for  indicating  audibljr  at  surface  rate 
at  which  air  is  passing  through  underground  workings  of  Bunes. 
Hall's  A.  with  telephone  receiver  is  one  of  the  best 

Aneftiometer.~An  instrument  for  measuring  the  force  and  velocity 
of  the  wind. 

Anion. — ^The  electro-negative,  or  chlorous  radical  of  the  salt xx*  acid 
decomposed.   Oxygen,  acid  radicals,  as  chlorine,  are  anions.   See  loNSi 

Anode. — ^The  positive  electrode  or  pole  of  a  battery;  the  wire  or 

?lato  connected  to  the  cop{>er  or  other  negative  element  of  the  battery, 
'he  way  by  which  electricity  enters  substances  through  which  it  can 


Annunciators.  -An  electric  apparatus  principally  used  iu  hotels, 
steamers,  etc.,  for  announcing  the  calls  of  the  guests.  In  Edward's 
annunciators,  which  are  the  best,  there  are  no  wires  that  stretch  and 
break  by  using.  They  can  be  applied  without  regard  to  distance. 
Two  or  more  can  be  rung  from  the  front  door  in  difterent  parts  of 
the  house. 

A  uHonia  Eleetrle  Wire.    See  Wibb  ;  also  Elbctric  Wire. 

Anti-tndnetion  Cable.— An  American  patent  cable  in  which  the 
inventor  claims,  first,  the  combination  of  a  complete  metallic  circuit 
of  low  resistance  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  cable  among  the  other 
conductors,  with  one  of  said  conductors  used  as  a  primary  circuit  and 
several  of  said  conductors  used  as  secondary  circuits,  wherebv  the  ef- 
fects of  induction  are  overcome.  See  **  Electrical  Review,"  March  4, 
1883. 

Applianees,  Magrneto-Eleetrle.— Appliances  for  treating  dis- 
ease by  currents  of  electricity.  Pulvermacher's,  Ryan's,  Wilson  & 
Garratt's,  are  largely  advertised.  The  latter  have  pernmnent  magnets 
enclosed  in  various  garments  worn  on  the  human  frame. 

Arc. — The  space  between  the  two  carbon  points  in  an  electric  lamp. 
By  "Multiple  Arc"  we  understand  several  lamps  in  series;  but  some 
electricians  claim  that  ''continuous  circuit"  would  express  the  mean* 
ing  better. 

Arc.— See  Voltaic  Anc. 

Arc  Multiple— See  Voltaic  Arc. 

Arc  Regnliitors,  Edison's  Electric.— An  instrument  designed  to 
do  away  with  the  unsteadiness  or  dickering  in  arc  lamps.    The  vtpjper 
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<»rbon  revolves  by  means  of  a  small  electro- motor  set  in  motion  by 
the  same  current  which  gives  the  light. 

Armature  (See  Vibuatino  ArmatukIs).— In  telegraphy  the  small 
strip  of  brass  and  soft  iron  which  is  manipulated  at  the  ends  of  the 
magnets  of  a  rehiy  sounder  or  register.  In  electric  lighting  it  is  the 
ahatt  or  central  insulated  wire  which  revolves  near  the  magnets 

Anuature,  Geo.  H.  Brown^.— The  core  of  this  armature*  ha«  a 
section  cut  out,  leaving  a  space  through  which  Uie  separately  wound 
bobbins  may  be  shpped  to  place  them  m  siiid  core.     See  U.  8  Patent 
No.  255,137.  .^.  x«w.u*, 

Armature,  Siemens*.-  This  armature  acts  admhably  as  an  electro- 
dynamic  armature.  Three  layers  of  silk-covered  wire  are  secured 
upon  It  longitudmally  in  the  grooved  sides  and  over  the  ends  of  the 
armature. 

.  Arrester.— Lightning  apparatus  designed  to  protect  tdeffraph  of- 
flees,  mstrumeuts  and  operators. 

ArreHter,  Ligiitniner.— A  device  for  arresting  the  lightning  and 
preventing  the  destruction  of  fine  leU.graph  instruments.  Aheam's 
arr^ter  is  a  combination  of  a  series  of  electric  conducting  lines  a  body 
m  electric  connection  with  the  earth.— An  intermediate  body  adapted 
to  make  and  break  connection  between  the  lines  and  the  earth-con- 
nected body. 

Astatic— orf/-   Being  without  polarity,  as  a  magnetic  needle. 

Astatic  Galvanometer.— A  galvanometer  with  astatic  needles. 

Atom — ^The  supposed  ultimate  particle  of  the  elements.  Atom  and 
equivalent,  were  formerly  used  for  same  purpose,  but  modern  chem- 
istry attaches  a  distinct  idea  to  the  atom,  which  correlates  it  not  only 
to  chemical  affinity,  but  to  heat  and  other  forces. 

Atom  Weight  The  relative  weights  of  the  atoms,  as  compared 
with  that  of  hydrogen  taken  as  (1). 

Aadiometer- — A  Sonometer. 

Andiphone  —An  instrument,  or  gntta  percha  fan,  by  which  deaf 
pei-sons  can  hear  by  holding  it  against  the  teeth. 

Autographic  Telegrapny— A  system  where  the  messages  appear 
at  the  distant  end  in  the  handwriting  of  the  writer.     Casselll,   Saw- 
yer and  Leggo  are  the  prominent  inventors  of  this  system.     See  Tel- 
rdEGKAPOT,  Autographic. 

J  Automatic  Telegrraphy.— A  system  by  which  the  messages  are 
transmitted  from  long  ribbons  of  paper,  which  have  been  prepared  by 
a  puncher,  the  messas^es  appearing  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  in  Morse 
characters  on  chemically  prepared  paper.  Those  of  AYheatstone, 
Edison  and  liittle  are  the  best. 

Automatic  Type  Printing;  Telegrapli  —A  modification  of  the 
Electro-motor  Type  Printer.  Phelps  and  Siemens  have  invented  the 
best  in  use.    (See  Prescott,  page  734.) 

Ad«tr*49  Mapuifyinir  Telephone.— This  instrument.  €hown  first  at 
Paris  Exhibition,  reproduces  musical  sounds.    See  Telbphoke. 
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Automatle  Type  Writer  Telegrflph  <MiTTfBO^*B).-By  tins  K^i^'i^ 

ratun,  imj  pers.oD  lasd- 
Lar  with  s  type- writer 
can  fcbU  flcFpfltchcs 
vvliidi  will  print  tliem- 
Belvc??  througk  a  type- 
ivrikT  at  the  oilier  end 
of  tbn  line.  A  business 
man  in  Ibis  ctly  can 
ernd  w  nit  Hsa^o  "dlrt^t 
In  anotbir  city  by  dic- 
IriTing  U%  the  Dperfltorof 
his  typewiinr.  TliQ 
niunipuhilion  of  the 
k<  T8  of  tbc  writer  here 
print  ?;  tbe  despatch 
through  a  t3po-wriUT 
in  the  offiee  of  a  corres- 
poudent  in  rt  df^lant  city 
m  the <^\x\\s^.  nutnncr  and 
Hi  the  wime  instant  as 
the  prhilin/^  of  the 
home  inf^triiment.  It 
id  a]l  done  ou  one  wire. 

The  diagram  may 
cnahie  the  reader  to 
understand  the  new 
iBveuiiori. 

AntomntFc  Tcle« 
l^r»pli  (Li:ggo'&)  -This 
machine  ifl  said  to  have 
Inin emitted  two  lliou- 
tiuid  word.M  per  minute. 
The  inventor  is  a  Cnisa- 
dEan  L^lcetrieiaa  residing 
^  in  ;Xcw  Yorli.    J.ejriro's 

.^^i£f  I^rA .  ,  Fac  -  simile       Machme 

tiaa£n;ils  autogvaphic  lele^^ms  which  look  ^kc  photo^^raplis.         . 


Balance.— See  Bkidoe. 

Balance,  Actinic—The  Actinic  balance,  or  Bolometer,  is  similar 
to  the  Siemens'  Electric  Pyrometer,  where  changes  of  temperature  are 
measured  by  changes  in  the  resistance  of  a  conductor. 

Balance,  Iminction.— An  mvcntion  of  Prqf.  Hughes,  F.R.S.,  a 
celebrated  American  electrician*    It  will  detect  tho  preienea  of  any 
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metallic  body;  can  be  used  as  a  coin  detector,  showing  if  the  coin  is 
light  weight,  etc.,  and  for  many  other  practical  purposes.  A  modified 
form  was  used  by  Professor  Bell  in  trying  to  locate  the  bullet  in  the 
body  of  President  Garfield.  The  apparatus  used  by  Prof.  Bell  con- 
sists of  two  flat  coils  about  four  inches  in  diamcteV  and  one- half  an 
inch  in  thickness  of  insulated  copper  wire,  a  battery,  a  condenser,  an 
interrupter,  or  circuit-breaker,  ana  a  telephone.  The  ends  of  the  pri- 
mary or  inducing  coil,  are  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  battery,  and 
in  the  same  circuit  are  a  condenser,  a  circuit-brejiker,  whose  vibrating 
tongue  opens  and  closes  the  circuit  with  ^at  rapidity.  The  ends  of 
the  secondary  coil  on  which  the  current  is  to  be  induced,  are  carried 
to  the  binding  screws  of  a  Bell  Telephone.  When  the  connections 
have  all  l>een  made,  the  secondary  coil  is  laid  on  the  primary  coil  so 
that  their  respective  circumfereuces  exactly  coincide.  The  circuit- 
breaker  is  then  set  in  motion  and  the  rapidly  interrupted  current 
through  the  primary  coil  induces  another  current  of  higher  intensity 
in  the  secondary  coil,  and  as  it  does  so  a  loud  musical  tone  is  heard 
in  the  telephone  with  which  the  secondar)^  coil  is  connected.  Bell 
adjusted  the  centers  of  the  over-lapping  coils  at  such  a  distance  that 
a  perfect  balance  of  silence  is  brought  about  If  a  bullet  is  brought 
within  a  distance  of  a  few  inches,  there  will  be  heard  in  the  telephone 
a  faint,  but  clearly  perceptible  note,  which  becomes  louder  and  louder 
as  the  metal  approaches  the  sensitive  surface, 

B.iin's  Telefrraph.— A  system  of  electroKjhemical  recording  tele- 
graph, invented  by  Alexander  Bain.  The  decomposing  power  of  the 
current  produces  written  characters  at  a  distance. 

Balance,  iuduetion,  Prof.  BelTs.— A  modification  of  Hughes* 
induction  balance,  with  which  to  find  the  position  of  a  projectue  in 
the  body,  and  which  consists  essentially  of  two  flat  coils' superposed; 
the  edge  of  one  is  over  the  axis  of  the  other,  one  coil  receiving  a  vibra- 
tory current,  while  a  telephone  is  the  circuit  of  the  other.  The  coils, 
mounted  in  a  wooden  case,  are  moved  over  the  body;  and,  from  the 
nature  of  the  sounds  heard  when  the  ball  is  approached,  the  position 
of  the  latter  can  be  inferred. 

Baillottet*,  Klcctrical. — An  instmment  for  recording  votes  cast  in 
political  and  other  societies.     Each  knob  represents  a  candidate  and 
the  voter  has  merely  to  press  whichever  he  chooses.     At  each  touch  a  - 
bell  rings.     The  result  of  the  ballot  is  seen  in  plain  fii^ures.  i 

Barometer «  Electrical. — An  instrument  for  telling  the  state  of  * 
the  weather  by  the  aid  of  electricity.     See  "Kature,"  April  13th, 
1882. 

Base. — The  part  of  the  instrument  containing  the  helix,  switch, 
primajy  and  secondary  binding  posts,  etc.  (For  chemical  definition 
see  Radical.) 

Bathomet<»r. — An  instrument  for  measuring  the  depth  of  the  sea 
without  the  use  of  a  sounding  line*  It  was  invented  by  Dr.  C.  W. 
Siemens. 
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Bflttflrj^.— 1.  The  hiEtmment  lakert  M  m 
whole.  3.  Thiit  ptirt  of  f  ?ie  muchiDe  composed 
of  Uie  jara  coaUiiuing  tJiu  tscitiiig  tiuiJ  and 

{3.  J — A  properly  ronncctocl  succeafiirm  of 
cells.  B.  u?iC'<i  u\  com  ITU' rot*,  gerteraiw,  i^'iLh 
]:(>iHibly  one  excpptioD,  thr.ir  ekctrkky  by  oxi- 
rtalion.  Zinc,  tin;  mosl  ca?*ily  oxidiiicirl  of  the 
C'bpiip  me t^ lis,  ir  al.  preseot  employed  in  all 
foTum  of  l»^'Vttt:)rif?s.  Kor  Ihc  hkiTs  npilating-  the 
rombiuiUioTi,  see  Ei^LLTituMoTiVE  Force,  Re* 
&5if*TA>rT:,  C'KLL.UtTiinEJiT,  L^te. 

EatUTiei?  lijkve  pnteiicnlly  \if}cn  rciplapcd  in 
America  by  cniiDeetmif  several  dyrmmo  ma^ 
chinoH  in  eirrTiJI,  utid  Ii:ive  worked  tele^aph 
\\\iV&  Rucoeps fully  Trvitbout  the  aid  of  any  of  th6 
iipual  forme  ryf  B. 

(4.)  CoNf*TA^T  Battekt.  — A  but  I  cry  ustiaHy 
composed  of  l\"o  Wmdi^,  in  whicli  are  imiiicrscd 
I  the  different  parts  composing  the  elejiREt,  and 
*  separated  fhmi  each  other  by  a  pnrousi  jar  or 
_  diapbra;2:n^.  or  by  i^pecillc  ip'avity  (Gravity  Eiit- 

viTT::;!-*'^  ^  ter}*)  iind  giving  a  eurn:nt  ivith  rin  perceptible 
diminuiloa  of  qtiatitity.  The  opposite  of  Inconstant  Battzhy, 
which  &ee.  This  Iwittery  is  TTE(3d  to  gi^oeratt:  the  constjint  or  galvanic 
current,  in  contraditilinution  to  tlie  battery  or  niachme  lo  produce  the 
Faradaic  current. 

Batteries,  W Arson raVp.—Tlie  improvement  in  this  battery  con- 
sists in  dipping  tlic  partitions  into  collodion— thus  offering  great  re- 
sistance to  the  attacks  of  acids. 

Batter  J,  Callnnd^fl. — This  is  one  of  the  best  batteries  in  use,  and 
employed  very  extensively  in  United  States.  The  monthly  expense  of 
keeping  in  order  six  hundred  Call^ud  cells,  distributing  m  three 
batteiies  which  supply  ten  circuits,  is  thirty  dollars.  Bee  Oallaud's 
Battery. 

Battery,  Carbon-Electrode.— An  advantage  of  this  battery  is  that 
if  it  becomes  weak  and  there  is  no  salammoniac  at  hand  it  can  be 
charged  for  the  time  being  with  common  salt,  but  this  should  only  bo 
resorted  to  in  an  emergency. 

Battery,  Caatery. — This  battery  produces  a  high  electro-motive 
force,  and  has  a  very  low  internal  resistance.  A  single  cell,  exposing 
twenty-two  square  inches  of  negative  surface,  gives  an  electro- 
motive force  of  l.dO  volts,  and  an  internal  resistance  of  only  about 
0.06  ohm. 

Tubes  are  used  for  blowing  air  into  the  battery,  thereby  greatly  in- 
creasing its  activity. 
The  Cautery  Battery  is  composed  of  four  such  cells.    It  will  heat 
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^wWte-hot  20  ioches  of  No.  16  platinum  wire,  or  10  inches  of  No.  14 
(B.  and  S.  wire  gauge).  ^ 


I 

I 

I 
I 

6 


Battery,  DanieiPs.— Composed  of  a  vessel  in  which  stands  a  porous 
clay  cylinder  which  is  surrounded  by  a  zinc  cylinaer,  whilst  in  the 
clay  cell  a  thin  sheet  of  copper  is  suspended,  which  is  attached  to  the 
copper  wire  connected  with  the  zinc  cylinder  of  the  next  element.  To 
charge  this  battery  you  put  water  in  the  porous  cup  and  the  prlass  ves- 
sel. In  about  an  hour  enough  sulphate  of  copper  will  have  been  dis- 
solved to  put  the  battery  in  action. 

Battery,  De  Kabath'tf  Seeondarj.— The  object  of  this  Inventioa 
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is  to  eonstruct  an  apparatus  for  accumulating  electric  energy  in  which 
the  layers  of  peroxide  of  lead  and  of  spongy  lead  with  which  the  an- 
ode and  cathode  become  coated,  may  be  of  great  thickness.  Seo 
**  Telegraph  Journal,"  April  29th,  1883. 

Battery,  Be  Pezzer's.  —This  is  a  modification  of  Plante's  battery, 
the  tliickness  of  the  negative  plate  being  diminished,  while  its  surface 
is  doubled.  See  '*  IScieutihc  American"  supplement,  vol  xiii,  No.  H23. 

Battery,  Earth. — An  eaith  battery  is  made  by  placing  a  long  sheet 
of  copper  on  mpist  earth  and  at  the  other  end  a  long  sheet  of  zinc  in 
water  or  moist  earth  and  connecting  the  bed  by  an  insulated  wire. 
This  kind  of  a  battery  is  strong  enough  to  work  very  sensitive  systems 
of  telegraphy,  but  not  of  sufficient  power  to  operate  the  Morse  system. 

Battery,  Fanre'*  — A  battery  composed  of  several  pieces  of 
thin  lead,  coarse  cloth,  minium  (red  lead),  and  acidulated  water,  and 
is  used  for  the  storing  of  electricity.  Minium,  or  red  lead,  is  plaqed 
upon  the  sheets  of  lead,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
coarse  piece  of  cloth  or  blotting  paper;  the  acidulated  water  being 
one-tenth  sulphuric  acid.  The  minium  should  be  painted  thickly  oa 
the  sheets  of  lead,  and  in  order  to  charge  the  battery,  it  should  b^ 
connected  several  hours  with  a  battery,  or  with  a  dynamo  machine 
for  a  short  time.  The  minium  is  thereby  reduced  to  metallic  spongy 
lead  in  the  negative  pole,  and  oxidized  to  the  peroxide  of  lead  in  the 
positive  pole.  When  the  cell  is  discharged,  the  reduced  lead  becomes 
oxidized  and  the  peroxide  of  lead  is  reduced  until  the  cell  becomes 
inert.  The  improvement  over  the  Plante  cell  consists  in  substitutii^ 
masses  of  spongy  lead  instead  of  lead  in  the  Faure  cell ;  the  action  is 
almost  unlimitea.  A  battery  of  Faure's  cells,  and  weighing  150  lbs., 
is  capable  of  storing  up  a  quantity  of  electricity  equivalent  to  on© 
horse  power  during  one  hour.  The  loss  resulting  from  the  charging 
and  discharging  of  this  battery  is  not  great.  The  battery  can  be  car* 
ried  from  one  place  to  another  without  injury. 

Batteries.  Galyanic  Polarizatl<m,  or  Magazine  of  Elfctrlclty. 
— Invented  by  J.  W.  Johnson  and  C.  Faure.  This  battery  though  in- 
capable of  producing  electricity  will,  when  charged  from  a  dynamo  or 
^battery,  retain  and  furnish  when  required  the  charge  of  electricity. 
Jsaden  plates  are  mechanically  covered  with  a  coating  of  metalUc 
fiftilts.  mixed  with  inert  substances,  as  a  coating  of  lead  mixed  with  pure 
pulverized  coke,  which  mixtures  may  be  moistened  with  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  gelatine.  When  two  elements  prepared  in  this  way  and  coupled 
toi^ether  as  in  a  battery  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  are  connected 
with  some  electrical  source,  it  is  found  that  the  sulphate  of  lead  will  be 
reduced  on  one  of  the  plates  and  form  an  adhesive  |X)rous  coating. 
After  this  has  been  done  for  one  of  the  plates,  the  current  is  revers^ 
60  as  to  reduce  the  other  element;  but  by  so  doing  the  first  element 
becomes  re-oxidized,  and  lead  oxidized  under  such  conditions  becomes 
peroxidized,  so  two  elements  are  obtained  covered  with  lead  in  a 
porous  state,  and  the  coverinjgr  of  one  of  the  dements  is  peroxidized. 
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This  pair  of  elements  thus  becomes  a  magazine  of  electro-chemical 
energy  and  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  galvanic  battery. 

liaUery,,Higg'8. — A  new  kind  of  secondary  battery  for  storing 
electricity.  By  Higg's  process  secondary  cells  can  be  constructed, 
charged  and  offered  for  sjile  at  a  very  low  price,  and  when  exhausted 
the  battery  can  be  recharged  for  a  small  compensation  either  by  the 
ordinary  battery  or  a  dynamo-machine.  The  secondary  battery  of 
Dr.  Higg's  overcomes  a  defect  found  in  Plante's  and  Faure's. 

Battery,  Hopkin's  Galvanic. — The  chiim  is  for  a  medical  battery 
having  zinc  ana  copper  electrodes  separated  by  bibulous  paper.  See 
"  Official  Gazette, "  April  18.  1882. 

Battery,  Manganese. — A  battery  in  which  ferro  manganese  takes 
the  place  of  the  zinc  in  the  Bunsen  cell.  Sulphuric  acid  at  one-twentieth. 
The  salts  produced  are  manganese  sulphate  and  nitrate. 

Batter^,  M.  Be  Pezzer's  ImproveU  Secondary.— The  negative 
electrode  is  a  very  thin  sheet  of  lead,  not  exceeding  one  millimeter 
in  thickness,  the  positive  plate  is  two-thirds  of  a  millimeter  thick.  Be- 
sides, two  like  pairs  were  employed,  each  consistinff  of  two  leaden 
plates  of  the  same  thickness,  but  one  of  them  had  twice  as  large  a  sur- 
face as  the  other.  These  pairs  were  both  charged  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  they  were  so  arranged  that  in  one  case  the  plate  with  the 
larger  surface  served  as  positive  element,  and  in  the  other  pair  it  whs 
made  the  negative  element.  Repeated  experiments  made  in  this  way 
showed  that  the  pair  in  which  the  plate  with  the  larger  surface  formed 
the  negative  electrode  collected  more  electricit}'  than  the  other  pair  in 
four  consecutive  continuances,  and  that  the  discharge  of  the  pair  with 
the  large  negative  plates  look  at  least  an  hour,  while  in  the  pair  in 
which  the  positive  plate  had  the  large  surface  it  only  lasted  for  half 
an  hour. 

In  a  batter)'-  in  which  both  plates  were  as  large  as  the  big  plates  in 
the  battery  just  described,  the  results  were  not  so  good  as  the  pair 
with  the  large  negative  and  smaller  positive  plates. 

De  Pezzer  changed  the  construction  of  his  battery  as  follows:  The 
surface  of  the  positive  leaden  plate  was  only  made  half  as  large  as 
that  of  the  negative,  and  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  cuts  were 
made  in  it.  The  arrangement  of  the  cells  was  the  same  as  in  Plant uk 
secondary  battery,  but  the  weight  of  battery  to  collect  a  certa|p 
quantity  of  electricity,  is  less  than  with  the  former  construction.  Du- 
cretes  uses  plates  with  indentations  made  on  rolls. 

Battery,  TSew  Secondary. — In  this  battery  zinc  is  used  for  the 
positive  element,  and  the  usual  lead  plate,  with  its  coating  of  peroxide, 
for  the  negative  element.  The  solution  used  is  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
the  action  precisely  analogous  with  Sutton's,  the  copper  plate  and  sul- 
phate of  copper  solution  beins:  simply  replaced  by  a  zinc  plate  and 
sulphate  of  zinc  solution.  The  E.M.F.  of  this  cell  is  very  hi^h,  a 
single  cell  giving  a  difference  of  potentials  of  2.4  volts.  Its  resistance 
can,  of  com'se,  be  made  as  low  as  desiredl 
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Plantd'8  Elements,  1800. 


Battery,  Planyg.— A  battery  similar  to 
Faure*8  for  storing  electricity.  It  formerly 
consisted  of  two  long  broad  strips  of  lead 
rolled  into  a  spiral  after  the  manner  adopted 
by  Offershaus  and  Hare,  for  the  common  vol- 
taic pile  and  separated  by  a  coarse  cloth.  The 
two  strips  were  dipped  into  a  jar  filled  witii 
nine  parts  water  and  one  part  sulphuric  acid/ 
In  a  later  form  of  Plant es,  two  pairs  of  rub- 
ber strips  must  be  used  about  0.4  inch  wide 
and  about  0.6  inch  thick.  The  lamellse  which 
forms  the  prolongation  of  the  lead  platea 
must  be  cut  at  the  opposite  extremities.  The 
sheets  which  are  separated  by  the  rabber 
strips  are  rolled  around  a  cylinder  of  wood  or 
metal  shown  in  fig.  2.  The  stopel  of  the  jar  is  of 
ebonite.  Fig.  8.  (p.  17),  represents  a  secondary 
couple  in  which  the  lead  sheets  are  about  24 
inches  long,  8  inches  high  and  one  millimeter 
in  thickness.  The  element  is  formed  and 
charged  by  the  aid  of  two  small  Bunsen  ele- 
ments. It  is  not  well  fitted  for  accumulating 
and  storing  electricity  till  after  a  series  of 
operations  which  constitute  the  formation  of 
the  element.  The  formation  consists  in  suc- 
cessively charging  and  discharging  the  ele- 
ments a  great  many  times.  See  Battekt, 
Fauek. 


rituit^^a  Con£tra«tloa  of  SecoQdftrj  Eltmisnu 
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Plante's  invention  is  a  secondary  battery  of  great  po';;v-cr.  This 
.  great  i>ower  arises  from  the  powerful  affinity  existing  between  per- 
oxide of  lead  and  hydrogen,  a  fact  first  noticed  by  De  la  Rive.  It  con- 
sists of  nine  elements  presenting  a  total  surface  of  ten  square  metres. 
Each  element  is  formed  of  two  lead  plates  rolled  into  a  spiral  and 
separated  by  coarse  cloth  and  immersed  in  water  acidulated  with  one- 
tenth  of  sulphuric  acid. 

A  A 


Plante's  Secoadnry  Pile  charged  with  the  Qtuizen  Elements. 
Battery,  Patterson's  Thermo.— The  claim  of  this  inventor  is  the 
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combinatloa  of  the  members  f>f  n  thermoelectric  couple  ^VFith  a  masa 
of  refractory  iusiilutini:  materials  in  which  thev  are  emtMidtled,  where- 
hy  fusible  or  oxidahle  raatenaly  miiv  hi-  iLsed  for  the  coupie  witJiout 
injury  from  fusion,     Se«  O.  G.^  A]]n\  4th.  1883. 

Baftery,  Housh^^'s  S^ecinulary— One  of  the  liiteet  forms  of  sccood- 
ary  batteries.  The  ne-ative  pole  ia  a  sheet  of  piiliadium.  At  the  posi- 
tive pole  :i  sheet  of  lead.  The  elect  roly  zed  hciaitt  l.s  sulph  uric  acid  at  one- 
tenth.  Another  form  m  arraii>red  by  liavinir  the  ]ilato  of  had  covered 
with  a  stratum  of  lithar;re  or  pure  oxide,  or  ah  these  put^stanees  mised. 
^Battery,  S|>ftmeiN  Medical.— In  this  A  illustrates  the  irou  plug 

by  which  the 
current  is  weak 
1  ned  by  drawing 
it  upward.  A 
li;ird  rubber  cell 
holds  the  ele- 
ment; to  remove 
it,  the  screw  at 
E  is  ]oo3{^iicd 
and  the  clamp  it 
secures  turned 
forward.  Be- 
hind E  the  zinc 
fcti  ip  Z  is  shown 
protruding  from 
the  cell  held  by 
a  bifurcating 
clamp,  hinged 
so  ihfit  it  cTubc 
turned  hack- 
w  a  r  ti  s  w  hen 
not  in  use,  and 
openini^  closed 
by  a  rubber  stop- 
per. To  set  the 
apfjtirntufj  in  op- 
enttion,  the  strip 
of  zinc  held 
loosely  in  tho 
clamp  Is  allowed 
to  filale  down- 
wards,  until  it 
cuuiesin  euniael 
witli  the  fluid, 
which  is  ^^etjer 
ally  shown  by 
insiaiitaueouAVi' 
bi-ation. 


Spamers  Medical  Battery. 
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Batterj,  Sea  Salt. —Although  inferior  to  many  others,  this  may 
be  reconiraended  near  the  sea  where  the  expense  is  comparatively 
small.  An  old  experiment  shows  that  if  a  plate  of  zinc  and  a  plate  of 
copper  be  immersed  in  the  sea  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other  and  attached  to  a  single  wire,  a  current  of  considerable  intensity 
is  produced.  The  internal  resistance  of  this  kind  of  battery  is  very 
feeble. 

Battery,  Selloa'g  S€Condai*T. — Magazines  of  electricity  composed 
of  lead  or  other  suitable  material  which  are  coated  with  spongy  lead 
or  other  spongy  metal.  Such  plates  being  immersed  in  cells.  vess<jlg 
or  receptacles  containing  acidulated  water  or  other  suitable  liquid,  the 
object  of  the  invention  providing  the  maximum  of  active  surf uce  with 
minimum  space,  so  as  to  obtain  a  battery  of  great  strength  in  a  small 
compass.     See  "Telegraph  Journal,"  April  29th,  lbJ82. 

Battery,  Sellon'shecitndary. — This  invention  relates  to  the  use  in 
the  construction  ot  secondary  batteries  of  perforated  plates  or  sheets 
roughened,  serrated  or  indented,  composed  of  lead,  platinum,  or  car- 
bon refuse;  in  or  against  which  plates  spongy  or  finely  divided  lead  or 
other  salts  or  compounds  of  lead,  or  other  suitable  substance  may  be 
held  or  retained.     See  "  Scientific  American,"  May  20th,  1882. 

Battery,  Senlecq. — No  acid  is  used  iu  this  battery  and  no  waste 
takes  place,  the  latter  bein^  so  to  speak,  renewed  by  reversals  of  cur- 
rent, as  in  secondary  batteries. 

Battery,  Stanilard  WraTity.— One  of  the  best  forms,  and  largely 
used  in  the  United  States. 

Directions  for  Using.— Unfold  the  copi)er  strip  so  as  to  form  a 
cross,  and  place  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar. 

SuOT)end  the  zinc  about  four  inches  above  the  copper,  from  the 
tripod  or  cross-piece.  The  connector  for  this  purpose  has  a  hole  to  re- 
ceive the  wire  from  the  copper  of  the  next  cup. 

Connect  one  of  the  line  wires  to  the  copper  at  one  end  of  the  bat- 
tery. At  the  other  end  of  the  battery  the  connector  which  holds  the 
zinc  receives  the  other  line  wire. 

Pour  clean  water  into  the  jar  so  as  to  cover  the  zinc.  Then,  finally, 
drop  in  the  blue  vitriol  in  small  lumps,  not  over  six  or  eight  ounces 
per  cup  at  one  time. 

The  battery,  when  first  set  up  as  above,  is  ready  for  use  ns  a  main 
batteiy. 

A  local  battery  should  stand  two  or  three  days  on  a  closed  circuit 
before  using,  as  the  resistance  in  the  battery'  itself  makes  the  current 
weak.  But  the  resistance  maj;  be  reduced  and  the  batterer  be  made 
immediately  available  by  drawing  about  half  a  pint  of  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  from  a  battery  alreaidy  in  use  and  pouring  it  into  a  jar; 
or.  when  this  cannot  be  done,  by  pouring  into  the  liquid  four  or  five 
ounces  of  pulverized  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Blue  vitriol  should  be  dropped  into  the  jar  as  it,  is  consumed,  care 
being  taken  that  it  goeb  to  the  bottom.    The  need  of  blue  vitriol  is 
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shown  by  the  fading  of  the  blue  color,  which  should  be  kept  as  high 
as  the  top  of  the  copper,  but  should  never  reach  the  zinc. 

After  the  battery  has  been  started  no  further  attention  is  required, 
except  to  keep  it  supplied  with  blue  vitriol,  until  the  quantitv  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  in  solution  has  become  too  great.  In  that  case  draw  out 
a  portion  of  the  top  of  the  liquid  with  a  syringe  or  cup  and  replace  it 
with  clear  water. 

As  long  as  the  battery  continues  in  action  there  is  an  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  solution  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jar. 

A  hydrometer  is  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  strength 
of  this  solution. 

When  the  specific  gravity  is  less  than  15  degrees,  there  is  too  little 
sulphate  of  zinc;  when  it  is  30  degrees  or  over,  there  is  too  much  in 
solution,  and  it  must  be  diluted.  When  the  zinc  becomes  coated  so 
as  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  battery,  it  must  be  taken  out, 
scraped  clean  and  washed. 

Battery,  The  Sntton  Storage.— The  latest  form  of  Mr.  Henry 
Sutton's  sulphate  of  copper  storage  battery  has  been  described  by  liim 
to  the  Royal  Society.  It  consists  of  a  flat  square  copper  case  or  box, 
similar  in  shape  to  the  earthenware  pot  of  a  Grove  or  bmee  cell.  This 
box  is  fitted  with  a  lid  of  paraffined  wood,  from  which  hangs  a  plate 
of  lead  amalgamated  with  mercury.  The  lead  is  supported  by  being 
fixed  in  a  groove  along  the  under  side  of  the  wooden  lid,  and  its  lower 
chd  is  placed  in  a  corresponding  groove  along  the  upper  side  of  a  slip 
of  paraffined  wood  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  The  lead  plate, 
which  is  the  positive  electrode  of  the  cell,  thus  forms  a  partid  parti- 
tion, nearly  dividing  the  cell  into  two  compartments,  and  presenting 
a  face  to  each  of  the  copper  sides  of  the  box,  which  form  the  negative 
electrode.  A  vent  hole  in  the  wooden  cap  allows  the  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  to  be  introduced,  and  also  the  state  of  the  cliarge  to 
be  examined  by  inserting  a  glass  rod  and  observing  the  color  of  the 
solution. 

Bell. — Call  bells  are  small  bells  with  small  magnets  on  the  same 
board,  and  are  used  chiefly  by  tlio  Telephone  subscribers  when  they 
desire  to  call  up  a  subscriber.  Plans  have  been  devised  by  which  one 
subscriber  may  be  rung  up  without  calling  the  others^  although  they  may 
be  on  the  same  wire.  Call  bells  are  also  largely  used  in  hotels,  private 
houses,  factories,  elevators,  etc.  There  are  various  forms,  such  as  the 
double  call  bells,  Siemens  &  Halske  alarm  bell,  single  bells  that  can 
be  worked  without  interrupting  the  circuit,  etc. 

Biaary. — ^The  constitution  of  two.    See  General  Diction ahy. 

Bl«»ck  SyHtem. — A  system  of  running  trains  by  telegraph  much 
used  in  England.  A  certain  interval  of  space  instead  of  time  is  kept 
between  trains.  It  is  the  only  absolutely  safe  systeni  of  running  trains. 
Some  of  the  most  important  railways  in  America  have  adopted  this 
system.  The  stationary  signal  displayed  at  the  block  station  of  the 
F.  R.  R.  is  rod.    White  signifies  that  the  block  is  clear  of  traUia. 
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Green  signifies  tliat  trahus  are  moviag  oa  the  block.  The  red  signal 
must  be  displayed  immediately  after  the  departure  of  a  passenger  train 
and  not  raised  until  it  has  cleared  the  main  track  at  or  passed  the  next 
block  station.  The  red  signal  must  be  held  up  by  hand  and  never  se- 
cured when  raised.  Bpagnoletti's  block  telegraph  instrument  always 
shows  the  condition  of  the  line,  whether  clear  or  blocked,  train  on  or  oflf 
line;  it  self -registers  the  exhaustion  of  the  battery,  therebj'  giving  a 
signalman  three  or  four  days  notice  that  the  battery  power  requires 
attention,  and  also  any  defect  to  the  line  wire  and  instruments.  It  is 
adapted  for  three,  two,  or  one  line  wires.  For  full  account  see 
Journal  of  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,  vol.  x.  No.  38. 

Boar4,  Eleettioal  Switch,  Yail*s.— In  this  board  the  plates  are 
rery  thin,  and  the  contacting  surfaces  of  the  i^ugs  are  wider  than  the 
thickness  of  the  plates,  to  insure  a  connection.  To  prevent  contact 
with  two  or  more  plates  at  the  same  time,  their  contacting  portions 
are  so  arranged  that  no  two  consecutive  plates  are  in  same  vertical 
line.     See  "Official  Gazette,"  U.  S.  P.  offlce,March  14,  1883. 

Board,  Seribner'H  Electrical  Switeh*— In  this  switch  each  sub-, 
scriber's  line  is  connected  with  the  grooves  through  an  annunciator. 
See  ** Patent  Office  Gazette,"  Feb.  1,  188^. 

Board,  Haiti  pic  Switch. — The  multiple  switch  board,  described 
briefly,  is  a  means  for  making  the  terminals  of  the  wires  of  subscribers 
appear  at  different  boards,  and  be  operated  without  interference. 

At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  practice  it  has  been  success- 
ful to  use  separate  boards  for  the  terminals,  and  that  they  have  been 
operated  without  interference,  thus  enabling  the  switchman  at  either 
board  to  know  at  once  whether  the  party  wanted  was  busy,  and  if  not^ 
to  make  the  connection. 

At  the  Telephone  Exchange,  office,  where  the  system  has  been  most 
perfectly  tried,  the  manager  speaks  highly  of  this  system.  The  time 
occupied  in  making  the  connection  is  less  than  in  the  ordinary  tele- 
phone exchange  of  one  hundred  subscribers.  In  Chicago,  also,  the 
system  has  been  tried  and  has  found  favor. 

As  the  telephone  continues  to  grow  in  favor,  the  question  of  the 
adoption  of  the  duplicate  board  is  only  one  of  time. 

The  sj'stem,  as  is  signified  by  the  title,  "Multiple  Board,"  can  be 
adapted  to  the  use  of  three  or  four  boards  for  the  terminals  of  the 
wires,  all  working  independently  of  each  other.  Telephone  men  have 
no  difficultv  in  understanding  the  advantage  of  this  board.  » 

Uotit-j  EiPctHc.  ~A  boat  "in  which  the  propelling  power  is  elec- 
tricity. The  first  one  was  constructed  in  1889.  Trouve  recently 
constructed  a  small  electric  boat  which  excited  great  curiosity. 
Another  inventor  proposes  to  cross  the  English  channel  by  an  electric 
boat. 

Bolometer. — A  kind  of  celestial  thermometer  for  measi^ring  the 
heat  of  the  stars,  indicating  lees  than  one  fifty-thousandth  of  onei 
degree,  F» 
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"  Breaker,  Automatic  Cli^nit— A  r«cent  inyention  of  Maloney  & 
Burger.    For  full  description  see  the  *'  Engineer,"  Feb.  24th,  1882. 

Box. — In  telegraphy  a  street  box  for  wires  which  is  generally  com*- 
posed  of  iron  or  wood,  is  used  for  laying  wires  in  strjeets.  The  best 
systems  are  those  of  ReddoU.  Townsend,  Gore,  Edison  and  Brooks. 
See  V  Electrician."  March  25th,  1882. 

Brake,  Edison's  Electro-Maffnetic. — This  apparatus  is  designed 
for  use  in  any  style  of  R.  R  car,  but  is  especially  intended  for  an  elec- 
tro-magnetic R.  ll.  An  electro-magnet  is  placed  in  such  relation  to 
some  rotating  metallic  portion  of  the  running  gear  of  the  car  to  bo 
stopped,  that  the  magnetic  circuit 'shall  be  through  the  rotating  metal- 
lic portion,  the  electro-magnet  being  furnished  with  movable  heads 
tvhich  may  move  toward  and  clasp  the  rotating  portion  whenever  the 
circuit  of  the  magnet  is  closed.  See  "Scientific  American,"  March 
4th.  1882. 

Brakes,  Electric— Have  been  used  on  some  railroads  successfully, 
the  main  force  not  being  applied  by  electricity,  but  electricity  simply 
being  used  to  release  levers,  etc. 

Break. — An  opening  in  the  circuit  preventing  a  pa&sage  of  elec- 
tricity.   Injury  or  displacement  of  electric  wires. 

Break.—  See  Commttlator. 

Break,  Gircnit. — ^An  arrangement  at 'the  base  or  on  the  reversal 
handles,  by  which  the  operator  can  open  or  close  the  circuit  at 
pleasure. 

Bridge,  Wheatstone's. — An  apparutus  for  measuring  resistances 
by  balancing  the  unknown  R  against  one  known  and  capable  of  regu- 
lation. Invented  by  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  the  original  being  in  uie 
museum  of  King's  College,  London. 

Bronze,  Phosphor. --^By  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  phos- 
phorus lo  bronze  alloy  the  qualities  of  the  latter  become  more  and  more 
changed,  the  grain  or  fracture  becomes  finer,  the  color  brighter,  the 
elasticity  and  resistance  to  strain  and  compression  increase  consider- 
ably, and  when  melted  it  attains  great  fluidity.  Phosphor-bronzo  wire 
will  probably  be  largely  used  by  the  Telephone  Companies. 

Brooks'  Cables. — ^These  cables  are  composed  of  about  a  dozen  fine 
copper  wires  covered  with  hemp  or  other  covering.  They  are 
very  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  telephony.  For  underground  wirto 
^  these  cables  are  laid  in  a  tube  which  is  filled  with  paraflinc  oil.  The 
•  Bystcm  has  worked  very  satisfactorily  in  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land.    See  Cables. 

Biiell*s  menus  for  discharging  Secondary  Batter  I  es.-^Thc  claim 
is  a  charging  circuit,  including  a  dynamo-electric  machine  or  battery, 
two  series  or  secondary  batteries,  each  of  which  series  is  composed  of 
two  or  more  pairs  of  plates.     Sec  U.  S.  Patent,  No.  255,249. 

Buoys. — An  ingenious  apparatus  for  marking  positions  during 
cable  operations.  One  of  the  best  has  beendesigncd  by  Johnson  & 
Phillips.    See  "Electrician,"  March  25th;  IS82. 
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Buoy.— A  floating  beacon  to  indicate  ft  navigable  channel  or  to 
mark  the  position  of  a  sunken  rock,  or  the  end  of  an  ocean  telegraph 
cable.  The  ends  of  telegraph  cables  are  often  attached  to  a  long 
buoy  in  mid-ocean  to  mark  the  end  of  the  cable. 

Burner,  Rhodes'  Elee* 
trie. — An  ingenious  device 
for  lighting  gas  by  elec- 
tricity, adaptable  to  any 
plAoe  where  gas  is  used; 
and  it  saves  the  gas. 

iBt.  It  is  entirely  automa- 
tic; at  one  operation  turning 
on  and  igniting  the  gas  or 
extinguishing  it. 

2d.  Its  ease  of  application 
to  ordinary  gas  fixtures. 

3d.  Its  simplicity  of  con- 
Btruction  and  arrangement; 
Laving  no  complicated  parts 
liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

4th.  Its  saving  of  gas;  as 
DO  lights  need  be  kept  bum- 
in  i,r  where  it  is  in  use;  the 
mure  pressure  of  an  electric 
I  button     lighting     the    gas 
I  wherever  needed. 

5th.  Its  removal  of  a  fruit- 
ful cause  of  fires  by  dispens- 
ing with  the  use  of  matches. 
6th.  In  dispensing  with  the 
HhndQfl'  Blectrlo  BnTnef.  ordinary  ground-in  gas  cock, 

thereby  avoiding  friction  and  securing  reliability  and  instantaneous 
action  under  the  electric  impulse. 

Brash,  Hagncto-Eleetrie. — An  invention  of  Budge  of  London.  A 
Biemcn's  armature  revolves  between  the  poles  of  a  maj^netized  steel 
frame  by  cog  wheels.     A  circular  rubber  made  of  felt  is  attached  to 
the  axis  of  the  principal  wheel.    The  rubber  is  wet  with  water  and  . 
then  drawn  over  the  parts  to  where  the  electricity  is  to  be  applied. 

Bntton  Kepeater.— A  double  acting  switch  or  button  used  for  con* 
necting  wires  or  contact  points  of  dlHerent  instruments  at  pleasure. 


Cftble,  V.  T.  To  send  a  message  by  a  submarine  telegraph  cable. 
Cablei). — Aerial  wire  cables  are  composed  of  a  number  of  wires  and 
itrung  from  pole  to  pole,  when  it  is  desired  to  carry  a  number  of 
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wires  over  the  same  route  while  the  space  is  limitecL  This  plan  win 
be  more  generally  used  in  the  future.  In  England  cables  containing 
fifty  insulated  wires  are  suspended  by  hooks  from  No.  8  wires.  Un- 
derground cables  are  used  by  the  electric  light  companies.  Good  in- 
sulated wire  in  lead  tubes,  is  largely  used  by  the  Brush  company  for 
underground  cables. 

Cables,  CliiD nock's. — These  cables  are  composed  of  ten  or  twelve 
strands  of  insulated  wire,  and  covered  with  lead  ground  wires,  are  fre- 
quently funded  to  prevent  induction.  Ten  thousand  miles  of  these 
cables  beings  tested,  they  were  said  to  work  satisfactorily. 

Cables,  Delany's  liJeetric.—In  this  Cable  a  series  of  insulated 
conducting  wires,  ar6  arranged  in  practically  the  same  plane,  in  a 
flat  lead  pipe,  and  are  sepavated  by  intaFvemng  walls  of  lead.  See 
4093,  British  Pat. 

1  ables,  Electric,  Snbmarine.—A  eombmation  of  a  number  of 
wires  surrounded  by  a  good  insulating  substance.  The  weight  of  the 
shore  end  of  one  of  the  Atlantic  cables  is  nearly  twenty  tons  permile, 
its  diameter  is  two  and  one-half  inches.  The  shore  ends  of  some  cables 
are  laid  at  for  about  28  miks  from  the  coasts  The  weight  of  some 
deep  sea  cables  in  air  is  about  85  cwt.  per  nautical  mile  and  their 
weight  in  water  is  14  cwt.  per  each  nautical  mile.  They  have  borne 
their  own  weight  in  11  miles  deep  of  water.  "When  the  current  from 
the  battery  esa4)es  from  a  hole  in  the  iosulator  of  the  cable  into  the 
sea,  chemical  action  is  set  up,  and  soluble  cliloride  of  copper  is  fomned. 
The  metal  is  eaten  away  and  circuit  is  broken.  The  current  from  th(8 
negative  end  leads  to  the  formation  of  alkali  soda  at  the  fault,  causing 
greater  leakage.  When  a  submarine  cable  is  broken  the  end  of  the  ec^ 
per  conductor  is  usually  exposed  in  the  sea;  if  a  positive  current  is  sent 
into  the  wire  the  exposed  end  becomes  coated  with  salts  of  copper,  and 
a  polarization  current  is  set  up  in  the  reverse  direction,  oppofc^ing  the 
testing  current.  If  a  negative  current  is  row  sent  it  wiU  reduce  the  cop- 
per siuts,  and  the  end  will  become  coated  with  soda,  while  hydrogen  is 
evolved.  Ninety -nine  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  current  les^ving  Eng- 
land reaches  America  in  the  best  insulated  cables, 

When  the  atmosphere  becomes  surcharged  with  electricity,  it  often 
happens  that  the  electrical  conductivity  of  these  cables  is  either  di* 
minished  or  possibly  wholly  destroyed. 

Cables,  Lugo  Solenoiilul. — A  cable  adapted  for  electric  light,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  wires,  aod  is  named  by  the  inventor  an  anti-in- 
diiction  Solenoid  system.  It  acts  as  a  large  condenser  and  compen* 
sates  by  back  discharge  for  any  inequalities  in  the  speed  of  the  gener- 
ator.   See  **  Telegiaph  Journal,"  London,  April  1,  188S. 

Cables,  Lylle's  Aerial.— This  cable  is  particularly  adapted  for 
telephone  exchanges.  Its  construction  is  peculiar,  and  great  care  is 
taken  to  secure  a  high  standard  of  electrical  and  mechanical  pei^- 
lion  in  each  individual  conductor.  About  fifty  conductors  of  No.  20 
coi^F  double  wound  with  cotton  and  paraffined,  makes  a  good  a^^ 
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dable.    Sefe  "The  Electrician,"  and  the  "  Telegraph  and  Telephone/' 
April  15th,  1883. 

OableSy  ^trohm's  Undergrronnd.— Has  for  its  objects  to  provide 
c(Hiduits  which  can  be  constructed  at  light  expense  and  can  be  readi* 
Iv  put  together,  and  which,  when  in  position,  form  ti^ht  and  efEec« 
live  insulators  for  electrical  conductors.  8ee  **  Engineer,"  April^. 
28th,  1882 ;  also  see  UKDEBaiiOTTND  WmBS. 

CAblegrft^m.— Cable  dispatch  or  cable  tele^am.  They  are  received 
by  sischt,  as  it  is  necessary  to  work  a  very  delicate  instiniment  on  long 
circuits.  The  mirror  instruments  and  Thomson's  sypiion  recorders 
now  used,  are  moved  by  a  light  current  about  six  cells  of  the  gravity 
battery  being  used.  A  battery  tlie  size  of  a  lady's  thimble  has  worked 
the  Atlantic  cables. 

Caiiaad  Battenr. — ^A  battery  coniposed  of  a  zinc  plate,  copper 
plate,  diluted  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper.  The  avdphate  of  copper  bein^  the  heavier,  sinks  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  jar  and  the  sulphate  of  zinc  goes  to  upper  part  of 
the  jar.  Varley  is  the  inventor  of  this  battery,  which  is  also  called  the 
Oravity  Battery.    See  Battesry. 

Oalor'ifere,  n.—Ah  apparatus  iot  distributing  heat,  especially  in 
conservatories. 

Calorim'eiers,  k. — Institmients  for  measuring  heat  contained  in 
bodies,  or  heat  produced;  for  electrical  uses,  they  are  in  fact  simple 
thermometers ;  but  for  the  measuring  the  heat  produced  in  chemical 
(actions,  etc.,  very  elaborate  instruments  are  made,  as  described  in 
treatises  on  heat. 

Cara^^a,  n. — ^A  chamber  or  compaalm^it  for  exhibiting,  l^  means 
of  reflection,  any  external  thing. 

Caimera  Lncida. — ^An  instrument  for  so  reflecting  distant  land- 
scapes, on  paper,  etc.,  as  to  allow  them  to  be  sketched.  Camera  Ob- 
scuRA :  a  darkened  chamber  or  box,  in  which,  by  means  of  lenses, 
external  objects,  in  their  natural  colors,  are  exhibited  on  saay  white 
flat  surface  within  it. 

Candle,  JabliKjhkoff.— This  candle  is  composed  of  two  vertical  car- 
bon rods  parallel  to  each  other.  The  length  of  the  voltaic  arc  is  de- 
termined by  the  thickness  of  a  piece  of  non-conductin.^  material, 
such  as  plaster  of  Paris.  The  arc  is  started  hy  having  a  piece  of  soft 
carbon  on  the  top.  When  once  this  candle  is  extinguished  it  can- 
not be  relighted,  and  if  on  a  circuit  with  others,  naturally  they  all 
go  out  too.  Each  candle  bums  one  and  one-half  hours,  and  at  the 
cad  of  that  time  the  current  is  switched  either  automatically  or  by 
h:ind  on  to  the  next.     Four  candles  are  placed  in  one  lamp. 

iJarbons.— A  substance  composed  of  powdered  coke  and  glutinous 
substances.  They  are  prepared  by  reducing  coke  to  a  line  powder  and 
thorouglily  incorporating^  it  with  molasses  or  other  glutinous  hydro- 
carbon sulistances.  The  Jacquelin  process  of  manufacturing  carbons  is 
eonsidoi'^  the  best,  the  density,  purity  and  hardness  in  iniese  carbons 
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being  all  that  could  he  desired.  Upon  the  numbet  of  repetitions  of 
the  baking  process  to  a  certain  extent,  depends  the  value  of  the  car- 
bons as  to  their  purity,  density,  tenacity  and  homogendlcv.  The  best 
illuminating  effect  appeals  to  be  produced  from  thin  carbon  pencils. 

CarboDH. — The  part  of  an  electrical  lamp  from  "which  the  light  is 
emitted.  Many  of  the  best  are  made  from  carbon  obtained  from  pe- 
ta-oleum  refuse;  others  are  made  from  wood  sticks  placed  in  plumba- 
go retorts  and  slowly  heated.  ISee  **  Electrician,"  (London),  M^  13, 
1882. 

Carbons*  Brash's. — Improved  carbons  that  are  electro-plated  with 
various  metals,  generally  with  copper.  By  this  means  a  good  conduc- 
tor is  afforded  for  the  current,  and  a  good  connection  between  the 
carbon  and  its  holder  secured,  while  the  employment  of  lonirer  and 
thinner  pencils  is  also  rendered  practicable  and  there  is  little  hability 
to  breakage.  The  great  heat  of  the  arc  melts  and  disperses  the  cover- 
ing of  the  carbon  sticks  at  their  opposing  points  and  for  a  proper  dis- 
tance beyond,  but  no  further. 

OurbonM,  Mignon  &  Kouart's. — These  carbons  are  hollow;  and 
filled  up  either  with  another  and  smaller  carbon  of  different  composi- 
tion, or  with  a  substance  differing  from  that  of  wliich  the  carbon 
proper  is  composed,  so  that  a  steady  light  is  obtained. 
•  Cathode.— The  negative  pole  of  a  battery;  the  wire  or  plate  ^con- 
nected to  the  zinc;  the  plate  at  which,  in  any  decomposition  cell,  the 
cations  or  ions  are  set  free.  In  electaro-metallurgy  the  object  upon 
which  the  deposit  is  to  be  formed  in  the  cathode.  The  surface  at 
which  electricity  passes  out  of  a  body  (Gr.  ^a/o,  down  ;  (A)odps,yftLy), 

Cation,  n.  caH-oit  (Gr.  katif,  down,  ion^  a  goine).— iSUectro-positivo 
elements  and  radicals,  which  are  set  free  in  electrolysis  at  the  cathode. 
Hydrogen  and  metals  in  the  order  of  the  electro  series  are  cations. 
See  Ions. 

Cantery,  Bnmlng.    See  Electro  Cautery. 

Cell. — Each  separate  vessel  in  which  a  chemical  action  occurs  form- 
ing part  of  the  electrioftl  circuit.  Thus  there  are  the  active  or  generat- 
ing cells-  i.  e.,  those  which  form  the  batteiy,  and  the  decomposition 
Cells,  and  these  last  may  be  of  two  classes:  1.  Passive  or  mere  resis- 
tances, such  as  are  those  employed  in  electro-metallurgy  where  the 
metal  is  dissolved  from  the  anode,  and  simply  transferred  to  the 
cathode.  2.  When  chemical  force  is  exerted  and  absorbed  in  effect- 
ing true  decomposition,  as  in  the  voltameter. 

Cemf»nt,  Electrical. — The  best  pealing  wax  is  preferred  by  some 
electricians,  (/cment  for  insulators,  sulphur,  lead,  plaster  of  pans,  with 
a  very  little  ghio.  Muirhead's  cement  is  composed  of  Portland  cement, 
rough  sand.  Smith's  ashes  and  resin  in  about  equal  parts. 

Central  dHlTanizatinti. — Central  galvanization  consists  in  placing 
the  negative  pole  upon  the  epigsistrium  (upper  and  middle  part  of  the 
abdomen,  or  pit  of  the  stomach),  while  the  positive  is  apphed  at  the 
top  of  the  head,  over  the  region  of  the  pneamogastric  (luoga  and  sto- 
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mach),  and  the  cervical  sympalhellc  nerves,  in  the  neck,  and  down 
the  entire  length  of  the  spine. 

Chiin,  Lucas*. — This  invention  consists  of  a  double  linked  diain 
with  a  subniatinc  telegraph  cable  drawn  through  it  betwee^n  the  hnks 
for  protecting  submarine  cables.  See  "  Telegraph  Journal,"  London, 
April  15th,  1882, 

Chatterton's  CompoDnd — A  compound  much  used  in  the  insu- 
lation of  wires  or  cables.  It  is  coinpobed  of  one  pait  Stockholm  tar, 
one  part  resin  and  three  parts  guttapercha  by  weight.  It  is  largely 
-manufactured  at  Silvertown  and  London.  I 

i'lu)iuic.    See  Units  of  CuniiEKT. 

iJlieuiicJilH,  K.  PL  —  {Substances  used  for  producing  chemical  effects. 
Organic  Chemistky:  that  which  treats  of  the  substances  which  form 
the  structure  of  animals  or  vegetables,  and  their  products.  Inosoanig 
CHEiiisTnt; :  that  which  treats  of  the  substances  which  form  mineral 
bodies.  Practical,  or  Applied  Chkmistky  :  that  which  treats  of 
the  products  of  chemistry  useful  in  the  arts,  and  for  economical  pur- 
•  poses.  PcRE  CnKMisTRY:  that  which  treats  of  the  elemental  constitu- 
tion of  substances,  and  of  the  laws  of  combination. 

riilorons  Pole. — A  term  sometimes  used  for  the  negative  pole  or 
C4ithode.  Chlorous  radical  is  the  radical  of  a  salt  or  acid  which  an- 
swers chlorine  or  H.C.L. — that  is,  it  is  the  acid  radical,  or  electro-nega- 
tive element  or  anion. 

Chromt»sphi'i  (*.  n. — The  outer  cloudy  envelope  around  the  sun. 
through  which  the  light  of  the  Peotospiieiie,  or  inner  luminous  en- 
velope (sphere  of  light)  must  pass. 

CnronDgruph,  or  Chron<'grom,  k< — ^An  astronomical  instn^mcnt 
for  noting  the  exact  moment  of  the  occurrence  of  a  celestial  phenom- 
enon.    An  inpcription  inchiding  the  date  of  an  event. 

Cirenir — 1  he  path  along  which  the  cunent  travels,  or  in  which 
electrical  tension  is  set  up.  Conductive  drcuits  are  those  through 
which  a  current  passes,  and  are  composed  wholly  of  conductive  ma- 
terial. 

Inductive  circuits  apply  to  static  ekctricity,  and  are  partly  composed 
of  insulating  materials,  as  air  or  condensers.  We  may  conceive  a 
conductive  circuit  as  represented  by  an  endlc^ss  chain  driven,  by  a 
drum  to  which  force  is  applied  (this  representing  the  generator);  such 
a  chain  will  diive  any  nuichinery  to  which  it  is  connected,  as  the  cur- 
rent does  the  work.  *  The  inductive  circuit  resembles  more  a  sindc 
chain  acting  on  a  spu-al,  likea  l)ell  wire,  so  that  only  single  impuhcs  \ 
can  be  given,  and  on  release  the  spring  restores  the  energy. 

Derived  circuits  are  a  division  of  the  path  in  two  or  more  parallel 
branches. 

Cfrruit  Breakrr.— See  Break  Circuit. 

Clrenlt  Breaker. —A  small  apparatus  for  inteiTupting  or  breaking 
the  circuit. 
^    Cirettit^  €lof(ed.->-Th»  sjEtcm  used  on  neaily  all  the  lines  in  the 
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Unitecl  States  and  Canada,  the  reverse  of  the  open  circuit  system  as 
employed  in  Europe. 

Oircnit,  Combined. — ^In  telegraphy  two  or  mcwe  circuits  so  con- 
nected by  repeaters  or  oth^wise,  that  signals  in  one  &re  reproduced 
in  the  other. 

Cirenits,  Derirod.— Escapes  or  branch  circuits. 

Ciroalt>  Metallic. — One  m  which  a  return  wire  is  used  instead  of 
the  earth. 

Circuit,  Telegraphic. — That  connection  between  two  terminal 
stations,  whereby  signals  can  be  passed  from  either  one  to  the  other, 
without  mechanical  repeating. 

Clrcnm-central. — Bowl  shaped  ;  in  geology  applied  to  strata  dip- 
ping to  a  common  center.  CiBCtJM-DENUDATiON:  applied  to  mountam 
masses  left  standing  up,  the  surrounding  material  being  worn  away. 

Clammond's  Electric  Stove.    See  Stove. 

CIocIlh,  Electric. — Clocks  run  by  electricity.  Among  the  best  are 
those  of  Collins,  Howard,  Houdin,  Hamblet  and  Himner.  The 
gravity  battery  is  one  of  the  best  batteries  that  can  be  employed  for 
E.  C.  The  necessity  of  having  a  standard  time  for  our  R  R.s  and 
even  for  the  entire  continent  has  long  been  felt.  Some  of  the  French 
R.  R.S  have  uniform  time  by  Collins  system  of  E.  C. 

Clocks,  Electrical  Indlcati>r.— Clocks  for  indicating  if  watch- 
men attend  to  their  duties.  The  one  invented  by  Feur  contains  as 
many  electro-inaghets  as  there  are  signaling  keys.  See  "  Engineer," 
Lomlon,  Aprill4th,  1883. 

ClockR,  Electro-Magnetic.  Sheplierd's.— In  this  invention  tho 
clock  work  is  run  by  the  gravity  escapement,  actuated  for  a  pendu- 
lum by  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  poles  of  a  permanent  magnet. 
See^  •'  Telegraph  Journal,"  London,  April  22d,  1882. 

Closed  Circuit  Key. — ^Tho  common  key  in  use  in  the  United  States. 
The  circuit  by  this  key  is  kept  closed  except  when  messages  are  being 
transmitted.     In  Europe  tho  open  circuit  key  is  in  general  use. 

Coll,  Induction. — A  coil  for  producing  the  most  powerful  electro- 
static eilccts  far  exceeding  those  of  the  principal  electric  machine. 
Prof.  Page  discovered  the  electrostatic  properties  of  the  secondary  or 
induced  current. 

Coil.    See  Helix. 

Collationnemcnt. — The  reproduction  on  the  board  of  the  transmit- 
ting office  of  the  message  printed  at  the  office  to  which  it  is  sent,  by 
the  working  of  the  line  in  connection  with  Baudot's  telegraph. 

Commutators,  Edison's  Improved. —The  object  of  this  invention 
is  to  reduce  sparking;  the  insulation  of  the  commutator  is  widened 
and  the  conducting  bars  narrowed  at  one  cud,  and  at  this  portion  bf 
the  commutator  cylinder  and  at  each  side  thereof  a  single  isolated 
brush  is  arranged  to  bear,  whose  bearing  end  is  noticeably  behind  the 
ends  of  the  main  brushes  of  the  Commutator,  This  brush  is  coa- 
ikectcd  to  a  series  of  breaking  points  resting  oa  a  breaking  cylinder. 
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Comniutatof.— Break, Contact  Breafeei%  and  Ciicnit ChiJin^i*. 

— These  are  of  many  forms,  according  to  the  purpose  required ;  a 
simple  spring  pressing  on  a  point  serves  for  a  mere  break  or  intemipter 
of  the  cun-ent 

Comma  tutor,  Edlson^s  Xew.—Tho  object  of  this  invention  is  to 
obtain  means  for  reducing  the  sparks  at  the  commutators  of  dynamo 
machines  to  a  minimum.  The  insulation  is  widened  and  the  Con- 
ducting bai-s  narrowed  at  one  end  of  the  commutator  cylindw.  See 
"  Telegraph  Journal,"  London,  April  8th,  1882. 

C(»mmutator. — An  instrument  used  in  dynamo  or  electrical  ma- 
chines, v/hich  is  a  collector.  It  is  used  for  changing  the  direction  of 
the  current.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  plates  of  metal  fixed  radically 
round  the  shaft  of  the  machine,  each  plate  obtaining  its  electricity 
from  the  coil  or  coils  supplying  it,  but  being  insulated  from  its  neigh- 
bor. The  whole  of  the  electricity  developed  in  the  machine  is  gener- 
ally passed  through  them  and  is  collected  by  means  of  metal  brushes. 

Compai8S,  Azimnth. — ^An  instrument  adapted  for  observing  bear- 
ings, consisting  of  a  magnetic  bar  or  needle,  moving  freely  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  on  a  vertical  pivot. 

Compaj^s,  Cardinal  Points  of  tho. — ^North,  south,  east  and  west, 
or  the  four  piincipal  points. 

Compasii,  Mariner's.— An  instrument  that  goes  through  tlie  whole 
circle  or  possible  variations  of  direction  between  the  pomts  N.  S.  E. 
and  West. 

Comnensation,  Backinffham^s  Static  Charir^.— A  very  ingenious 
device  for  overcoming  troubles  due  to  static  charge  and  discharge  oa 
duplex  lines.  The  idea  is  to  divide  the  charge  and  discharge  through 
tlio  Home  instruments  in  such  a  manner  that  no  false  signals  occur. 
It  is  feasible  for  duplex  telephony.  See  "Telegraphic  Journal," 
March  11th,  1882. 

Couu»en8atiou,  Metliod  of. — ^For  measuring  resistance.  By  ineantt 
of  a  fine  ^Ivanometer  the  strength  of  the  currents  is  compared; 
One  h:is  a  known  resistance  and  the  other  is  to  be  measured. 

Composite. — Made  up  of  distinct  parts. 

Com|Mis1te  Nnmtwr.— A  number  that  can  be  divided  or  measured 
by  other  numbers  greater  than  a  unit  or  one. 

Compound,  Chatterton's. — An  insulating  substance  much  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  cables.  It  is  composed  of  one  part  Stockholm 
ta^,  one  part  of  resin  and  three  pai-ts  gutta  percha,  by  weight. 

Co«c«*ptaclo. — That  in  which  anything  is  contained;  in  botany,  a 
hollow  Siic  containing  a  tuft  or  cluster  of  spores. 

Concrete  Number. — One  applied  to  a  particular  object,  as  iztfo 
men,  sez'^n  months. 

Con(len.<ier. — An  apparatus  for  condensing  a  largo  amount  of  elec- 
tricity on  a  small  surface.  It  consists  essentially  of  two  insulated 
conductors  separated  by  a  non-conductor.  The  Epinus  cdndenser 
consists  of  two  insulatca  brass  plates  separated  by  a  sheet  of  glass; 
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and  when  electricity  is  to  be  accumulated  the  two  plates  are  placed  in 
contact  with  the  glass. 

Condenser. — An  apparatus  for  storing  or  condensing  electricity, 
usually  constructed  with  alternate  sheets  of  tin  foil  and  glass.  They 
are  employed  with  Gray's  battery  telephone  to  avoid  inductive  dira- 
cuivvs  which  present  themselves  when  many  sets  of  apparatus  aro 
placed  in  one  circuit 

Conductivity. — The  degree  of  power  to  permit  currents  to  pass;  it 
is  the  opposite  of  resistance,  q.  v.  The  quahty  of  giving  passage  to 
,  any  imponderable  agent. 

t'onauctlon.— The  propagation  of  heat  through  a  solid. 

Condactors.-— Substances  which  permit  electricity  to  pass.  It  was 
thought  at  one  time  that  substances  were  of  two  classes,  conductors 
and  msulators,  but  it  is  now  known  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  degree 
of  resistance.  Silver  is  the  best  conductor,  then  other  pure  metals, 
then  alloys ;  solutions  of  electrolytes  follow.  Current  passes  through 
conductors  in  the  ratio  of  their  sectional  area,  and  the  inverse  ratio  of 
,  their  length.  There  are  no  perfect  conductors  of  electricity;  every 
metal  employed  as  a  conductor  offers  a  certain  amoimt  of  lesistance 
to  the  current,  but  in  the  best  insulated  ocean  cables,  nearly  99  per 
cent,  of  the  original  current  is  transmitted  to  end  of  cable. 

Congress  of  Electricfans.    See  Electric  Measuiies. 

Coujujr&te. — A  subordinate  radical  associated  with  another,  and 
acting  with  it  the  part  of  a  single  radical. 

Conneclinns. —Wires  etc.,  completing  the  circuit  between  different 
apparatus;  they  should  be  suflSciently  large,  aod  of  copper,  so  as  to 
givd  little  resistance.  There  is  often  much  trouble  caused  by  the  sfiff- 
ness  of  short  wires,  it  is  well  to  form  a  spiral  upon  each  connection, 
80  as  to  give  a  little  elasticity.  The  best  connections  are  made  of 
wire  cord,  such  as  is  made  for  window  sash  line,  or  by  twisting  up 
fine  copper  wire  into  a  cord;  lengths  suited  to  different  purposes 
should  be  cut,  and  to  the  ends  should  be  soldered  pieces  of  12  copper 
wire,  of  a  couple  of  inches  long,  for  insertion  in  binding  screws.  If 
these  ends  arc  silvered  or  gilt,  much  trouble  in  cleaniug  will  be  saved. 
Annoj'ance  from  accidental  contacts,  etc.,  is  avoided  by  having  the 
conductors  covered  with  insulating  substances. 

Connectire. — Having  the  power  of  connecting. 

Conservation.— The  keeping  of  a  thing  in  a  safe  or  entire  state. 

Constant  Current,  Unbroken.— The  batterv  current  uninterrupted 
by  a  vibrating  armature  or  circuit  breaker.  The  G^alvanic  Current 
proper,  which  see. 

Continuatiyo,  n. — That  which  continues  or  endures. 

Convection,  n.— Tbe  process  of  transmitting  ;  the  communication 
of  heat,  etc.,  through  fluid  bodies;  a,  convective  ;  ad.  convectively. 

Cooking  by  Electricity.— An  ingenious  system  for  cooking,  de- 
signed by  a  French  electrician,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  broil  beef- 
steak, etc.,  for  the  visitors  at  the  Electric  ExhibitioiL  Phitinum  wires 
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.  composed  the  cliief  p&rt  of  his  apparatus,  which  became  hot  when  the 
'  curi-ent  was  passed  through  Ihem. 

Core. — A  bundle  of  wires  in  the  center  of  the  Helix,  made  of  the 
purest  and  softest  iron,  so  that  it  may  magnetize  and  demagnetize  aa 
rapidly  and  completely  as  possible. 

Cure,  llenley'tt  Oz4>ke riled. — A  material  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  ocean  cables.     See  **  Telegraph  Journal,"  April  22d,  1882. 

Cosm leal.— Pertaining  to  the  tmi verse.  Referring  to  universal  law 
or  order. 

Coulomb. — The  quantity  defined  by  the  condition  that  in  the  cur- 
rent of  an  ampere  the  section  of  the  conductor  is  traversed  by  a  cou- 
lomb per  second. 

Coalouib-meter.— A  quantity  measurer  or  integrating  galvano- 
meter.   Any  chemical  voltameter  is  a  direct  quantity  measurer. 

Coulomb. — ^The  unit  of  quantity. 

Coulomb  Meter. — A  device  for  measuring  and  recording  the  actual 
amount  of  current  that  has  passed  through  the  circuit  during  a 
lengthened  period. 

Couplings,  Brewtnall's.— An  apparatus  for  connecting  branch 
wires  with  main  electric  light  leads,  especially  for  the  incandescent 
system.     See  "  Electrician,"  May  27th,  1882. 

CoupUngr,  Dynamo-meter.— An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
work  transmitted  directly  by  a  shaft  to  any  machine ;  as  for  example, 
the  work  transmitted  by  the  shaft  of  a  direct  working  three  cylinder 
engine  to  a  dynamo  electric  machine. 

i3offper'8  Yl  rit!  iig  Telegraph.— By  this  ingenious  invention  the  dis- 
patch is  transmitted  by  the  act  of  writine  it.  The  principle  of  the  ap- 
paratus depends  on  the  fact  that  the  posftion  of  any  point  in  a  curve 
can  be  determined  by  its  distance  from  two  rectangular  co-ordinates. 
The  system  is  particularly  adapted  for  China.  Japan  and  Arabia.  It 
was  invented  by  E.  A.  Cowper,  London.  See  * 'Journal  of  Society  of 
Telegraph  Engineers." 

CreoHotln^  Poles.— A  system  of  treating  telegraph  poles  much  re- 
sorted to  in  Europe.  The  creosoting  is  generally  accomplished  by  the 
Bethel  process.  The  poles  are  put  into  an  iron  receiver  from 
which  the  air  has  been  exhausted,  after  which  boiling  creosote  is  forced 
into  them  by  pressure — pine  and  spruce  being  thus  rendered  as  dur- 
able as  cedar.  Poles  should  never  be  creosotcd  until  they  have  be- 
come thoroughly  dry.  If  poles  are  exceedingly  dry  an  additional 
amount  of  creosote  oil  is  used.  This  is  about  the  only  process  that 
will  preserve  telegraph  posts  well.  Posts  thus  treated  in  England  have 
lasted  forty  years  and  are  yet  good.  See  KYAifiziNG,  in  Allison's 
Dictionary. 

Cresset. — A  large  open  lantern  fixed  on  a  pole,  and  filled  with  com- 
bustible materials ;  a  great  light,  (electrical  or  otherwise^  set  on  a  bea- 
con or  watch-tower :  the  grating  within  which  the  light  or  fire  is 
kindled. 
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Cross.— A  crdss  in  telegraphy  means  that  two  or  more  wires  Crofea 
or  touch  each  other,  interfering  wilh  the  working  of  the  wires.  To 
locate  a  cross  disconnect  one  of  the  wires  at  the  distant  station  and 
ground  the  other.  Then  connect  the  battery  galvanometer  and 
rheostat  to  the  wires  at  the  home  station,  and  adjust  the  resistance  K 
and  r  until  balance  is  obtained. 

Cross  Arm. — A  fixture  placed  across  the  top  of  a  telegraph  pole, 
upon  which  tlje  telegraph  wires  are  strung.  They  should  be  made  of 
well  seasoned  white  pine  and  beveled  on  the  upper  comers  and  painted 
thickly  with  rubber  paint.  The  length  varies  according  to  the  num* 
ber  of  wires.    They  should  be  about  4  or  5  inches  in  thickness. 

Cross's  Antographic  Teleirraph.— A  chemical  copying  telegraph 
differing  in  construction  from  Bakewell's.  It  consists  of  a  clockwork 
giving  horizontal  motion  to  the  cylinder,  and  a  rotary  motion  to  ati 
axis  carrying  the  style. 

CTiminitj^'s  Key.— The 
claim  of  ilm  inventor  ia 
the  combination  with  Iho 
operating  kver  and  base 
of  a  telegraph  key,  of  two 
rollora  orditika,  one  on  the 
lever  and  tb*?  other  on  the 
basc>  said  rollers  having  » 
periphery  contact.  See 
Pat.  GazeUe,"  April  I8p 
1883  ;  aim  &fe  Kky. 

Currents,  Farth— Are 
fiowioL^  tlironcrh  the  wires 
from  one  portion  of  the 
earth  to  another  part,  imd  depend  for  their  existence  in  a  diiTcrence  of 
potential  between  the  two  ]>oints  of  Ibc  earth  at  wbicli  the  line  is  ter^ 
jiiinatifd.  Tliey  vary  h\  Btreiigth  at  diili^retit  j>oriods  of  the  day  and 
year.  They  often  are  noticed  on  the  great  ocean  cables?.  If  the  earth 
platefl  of  a  cbcxiit  are  of  different  metilSj  a  permanent  cnrTent  will  be 
sot  up. 
Cnrreiit.— The  electric  current  means  the  supposed  flow  or  passage 

of  eh'ctricily,  or  electrical  force,  in  the  direction  from  +  to .    It 

originates  at  the  zinc  surface  in  contact  with  the  solution,  and  passes 
from  tlui  zinc  to  the  copper,  or  other  negative  metal,  in  the  liquid  of 
the  battery,  but  from  the  negative  metal  to  the  zinc  in  the  external 
circuit.  CuKRENT  also  means  the  measured  work  done  chemically,  or 
wiiat  was  formerly  called  ** quantity,"  q.  v.  (also  intensity  of  current). 
For  the  hxwd  governing  this,  see  Ohms,  Laws  and  Units. 

In  electro-metallurgy,, an  important  consideration  is  the  density  of 
the  current — ^that  is,  the  relation  of  the  actual  or  total  current  passing 
to  the  surface  or  area  of  the  anode  or  cathode.  It  is  the  current  or 
quantity  alone,  and  entirely  irrespective  of  the  force  develojting  the 
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current  (t,  e.^  infm&ity,  in  tho  older  books),  l^bich.afPccts  the  amount 
of  work  done  chemically,  or  which  is  measured  either  by  the  galva- 
nometer or  the  voltameter.  The  E.  M.  F.,  or  tension,  is  concerned 
<mly  in  producing  the  current  against  the  special  resistance  in  each 
case.    See  Tension. 

(2.)  A  current  of  electricity  is  the  transference  of  electrical  energy 
idong  a  conductor  under  electromotive  force. 

(3.)  Intermittent  current  is  characterized  by  the  alternate  presence 
and  absence  of  electricity  upon  the  circuit.  Pulsatory  current 
results  from  sudden  or  instantaneous  changes  in  the  intensity  of 
the  current.  Undulatory  current  is  a  current  of  electricity  the  inten- 
sity of  which  varies  in  a  manner  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the 
motion  of  a  particle  of  air  during  the  production  of  a  sound  ;  thus  the 
curve  representing  the  undulatory  current  for  a  simple  musical  tone, 
is  the  curve  expressive  of  a  simple  pendulous  vibration— that  is,  a  sinu- 
soidal curve. 

Cnrrcnt,  Rererse.— A  cuirent  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  nor- 
mal current.  The  term  energy  must  not  be  linked  with  the  usual 
idea  of  a  transference  of  matter,  as  no  such  transfer  is  made  ;  therefore, 
the  electric  current  cannot  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  currents 
pf  steam  or  water.  A  current  of  E.  through  a  wire  should  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  current  of  energy,  or  work  power,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  any  transference  of  matter ;  and  it  is  impelled  at  a  given 
rate  by  the  electromotive  force  of  the  electric  source ;  while  the 
ouantity  of  energy  passing  is  proportional  to  the  electromotive  force, 
divided  by  the  R.  of  the  conductor. 

D 

Danieirs  Battery.— A  glass  jar,  holding  a  solution  of  snlphate  of 
copper  and  a  QOpper  plate.  In  this  j  nr  is  enclosed  u  cap  of  unglazed  clay 
filled  with  watei*,  containing  a  bar  of  zinc.  Chemically  pure  copper 
from  the  snlphate  of  copper  solution  is  deposited  on  the  copper  plate, 
thus  releasing  the  solphnric  acid,  which  penetrates  the  inner  porous 
onp  and  produces  sulphate  of  zinc.     There  are  other  forms  of  this  cell. 

IMleetion. — The  angle  or  number  of  degrees  through  which  the 
needle  of  a  galvanometer  moves  when  a  current  is  passing  through  its 
coys.— The  act  of  turning  down  or  aside. 

UemagnetiziBg. — Taking  away  magnetic  properties. 

DnnagBetizIng  Watchef>.— A  recent  invention  of  M.  Maxim.  The 
watch  is  moved  up  as  near  the  electro-magnet  as  possible.  The  shear 
nut  on  the  carriage  is  then  brought  into  engagement  with  the  screw, 
the  magnet  is  rotated  rapidly,  the  watch  at  the  same  time  receiving  a 
compound  rotary  motion,  which  brings  every  side  of  the  watch  in 
opposition  to  the  poles  of  the  magnet.  The  theory  of  this  machine 
seems  to  be  that  the  watch  is  subjected  to  a  rapid  reversal  of  polarity 
in  a  gradually  weakened  magnetic  field,  until  the  final  reversals  are 
practicaUy  nil. 
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DenBity.— By  Bome  Uacd  erroneously  as  an  equivalent  to  Intcnsitr 
or  Tension.  The  same  quantity  of  electricity  may  pass  through  dif- 
ferent sized  wires,  but  the  density  of  the  current  passing  through  the 
smaller  wire  will  be  greater  than  the  density  of  the  current  passing 
through  the  larger  wire.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  density  bears 
an  inverse  proportion  to  the  sectional  area  of  the  conductor.  8ee  Cur- 
bent,  also  Tension. 

Dial,  Telegraph. — A  system  of  telegraphy  much  used  for  private' 
lines.    A  pomter  is  moved  by  suitable  mechanism  over  a  series  of 
letters,  numerals,  or  other  characters  on  the  dial.     The  pointer  can  be 
made  to  rest  at  any  particular  letter,  at  the  will  of  the  manipulator, 
thus  spelling  out  words  and  sentences. 

Diamagnetic,  a.     See  Allison's  Webster's  Dictionary. 

Biaptiragm,  Vibrating.— In  telegraphy,  a  small,  thin  piece  of 
metal,  similar  to  that  on  which  tin>types  are  taken. 

Dielectric— Any  substance  or  medium  that  transmits  the  electric 
force  by  a  process  different  from  conduction,  as  in  the  phenomena  of 
induction.     (Gr.  din,  through). 

Differential  Ualranoineter. — A  galvanometer  that  differs  from 
the  ordinary  one,  in  having  two  wires  iust^id  of  a  single  wiie.  If  we 
pass  equal  cun*ents  in  opposite  directions  through  the  two  wires,  the 
action  of  the  needle  is  zero,  provided  the  instrument  has  been  perfectly 
constructed. 

Diflferential  Method  of  Duplex  Telegraphy— A  method  some- 
what similar  to  Prischen's  plan,  is  the  invention  of  J.  B.  Stearns.  It 
consists  of  sending  sounder,  key,  local  circuit,  rheostat,  condenser,  etc. 

Diffasion  of  Electric  Currents.-  The  power  of  a  galvanic  current 
to  extend  its  influence  in  all  directions,  that  influence  being  never 
limited  to  the  two  electrodes. 

Dim'erou^,  a,—  In  dot.  havins:  parts  arranged  in  twos. 

Dimet'ric,  a. — Said  of  crj'stals  with  verticjil  axis  unequal  to  laterals 

Dioptric— Affording  a  medium  for  the  sight ;  assisting  the  sight 
in  the  view  of  distant  objects.     See  Allison's  Dictionary. 

Dioscope.— An  ingenious  instrument  shown  at  the  Llectrical  Con- 
gress, by  which  patrons  of  the  drama  will  be  able  to  see  as  well  aa 
hear  their  favorite  operatic  artists  without  leaving  their  homes.  It 
consists  of  a  small  objective  lens,  fixed  in  a  position  commanding  the 
sta^^  of  no  matter  what  theater,  and  connected  by  an  electric  wire  with 
a  diminutive  white  glass  plate,  which  h  framed  and  set  in  the  panel 
of  a  drawing  room.  Total  darkness  having  been  obtained,  a  perfect 
picture  of  stage,  scenery,  actors,  etc..  will  bo  seen  upon  the  gla&s plate. 

Dip. — The  dip  of  a  telegraph  wire  is  the  perpendicular  distance 
from  the  highest  point  of  the  span  to  the  lowest;  it  varies*  not  accord- 
ing to  the  dUtance  between  one  pole  and  the  next,  but  with  the  square 
of  that  distance.  When  the  tension  is  uniform  throughout  the  entire 
line,  it  adds  to  the  good  working  qualities  of  (he  wires*  and  gives  a 
much  better  appearance  to  the  lines.    The  dip  is  generally  tnSai  one 
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to  two  feet  tjetwecn  tfie  poles.  The  lines  in  EuTopo  generally  haTo 
lees  dip  thaa  tliose  in  the  U,  S.,  as  the  climate  is  not  go  vnriabie  there 
a&  in  the  U,  S,  In  magnetism,  downward  inclmjition  of  tlic  maffnelic 
ueiidfe  ;  ui  g^oL,  the  indinntion  or  ati^He  at  which  &tratu  slope  down- 
^vards  iulci  tko  earth— the  opposite  of  rise. 

lMselhirg(*r  —  An  iniitrutuvnt  composed  of  two  hrasa  rods,  termi- 
uyling  ill  bia?iS  bails,     ll  is  held  in  the  hand  by  a  hrmdle  which  ia  a 
'  lion -conductor,     A  Leydeu  iur  \^  dii^ch^ry^^  by  placinjj  one  of  the 
kills  u|£aiast  the  outer,  and  the  other  against  the  ianer  coaling. 

Disk,  Dyuaiuo  Electric  jHaphine^— -A  machine  for  the  cmploy- 
nient  of  conductors  of  ihin  sheets  of  copper,  and  in  the  feuhdivmion 
and  insidalion  of  the  anna  to  re  and  conductors  by  sheets  of  mica, 

ViHtuI,  A. — Remote  from  the  place  of  attachment,  as  the  distal e^' 
treraity  of  a  bone—the  opposite  extremity  being  the  *'end  or  proxi- 
mal/' by  which  the  or^^anidm  is  tixi^,  when  attached  at  all 

Ooibear'i^  Teleplioiic. — 
The  pecuharit^'  of  this  in- 
61  rumen  t  U  in'lhe  reccivoi; 
which  ia  formed  of  two  pa- 
rallel jrxtullic  p lutes,  Bcpa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  a 
thin  layer  of  air.  founds 
in  this  telephone  can  be  dis- 
tiuctly  hi^ard  when  it  is  dis- 
connected. See  "NatuTTc/' 
March  30,  18^3.  ;  also  l>ol- 
bear's  work  on  !lie  Tele- 
phone i  see  also  Tklephonb. 
i)oSfJiiieteri"  An  electro- 
lytic dosometcr  j^  an  instru- 
ment for  meapuring  small 
quantities  of  electricitv. 

Double  Cnrrent  ^^y, — 
A  telegraph  key  so  arranged 
as  to  reverse  the  Imttery  af* 
ter  each  &ignaL  See  Key. 

Donhle  Current  Sound 

Set, -The  key  in   this  in- 

Dotbcar^a  Telephone,  etrumcnt  sends  a  current  in 

one  direction,  when  depressed,  and  a  euirent  in  the  reverse  direeiion> 

TV' hen  raisE'd      TiiCKC  oirrents  ailect  a  polarized  relay,  which  works  a 

local  sounder. 

Doable  Needle  Telegraph— A  system  much  used  in  England,  the 
messages  being  read  from  two  needles,  which  are  deflected  to  either 
side  by  the  transmitting  part  of  the  apparatus. 
Bodble.Trausmi^sion,    See  Duplex  ;  also  Telbghaph. 
Downward  Current.— The  term  applied  to  the  electric  current 
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wken  it  paseos  toward  the  branches  cf  a  nerve  from  the  trunk,  the  ne^ 
ative  pole  being  on  the  branches  or  below,  while  the  positive  is  on  tho 
trunk  Qc  above. 

Drawing  Ap|&arata.s  ElectricaL— An  apparatus  for  obtaining 
autographic  stencils  of  writings  and  designs,  capable  of  being  repro- 
duced by  lithography. 

i)rosoiu  'oter,  k.— Apparatua  to  determine  the  aoiount  of  dew  fall' 
ing  in  Oi  single  night. 

Druid  Stones  — Rough,  weather-worn  pillars  of  grey  sandstone. 

Druse,  n. -^Hollow  in  rocks  Uued  with  crj-stals — often  filled  with 
wate?  ]-ra.  ^vn^»j,  covered  with  very  minute  crystals. 

Duplex. — A  wonderful  telegraph  system  by  which  two  messages 
may  l^  sejixt  in  opposite  or  the  siune  direction  at  the  same  time  on  same 
wire.  Pr.  Wm.  Gintl,  of  Vienna,  was  probaWy  the  inventor.  Carl 
Frischen,  Sienxens,  Hakke,  De  Sauty,  and  others,  improved  it,  but 
the  credit  for  its  practical  introduction  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
belongs  to  Joseph  Barker  Stearns,  of  Boston.  D'InfreviUe,  Hoskins, 
Smith,  Edison,  Muirhead,  and  many  othei-s,  have  invented  various 
kinds  of  duplex's.  The  attractive  force  of  an  electro-magnet  in  duplet; 
telegraphy,  is  proportional  to  its  length,  when  the  lengths  of  all  the 
different  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  increase  in  the  same  ratio. 
Tho  maxima  of  attractive  force  are  proportional  to  the  various  lengths 
of  the  system  of  which  the  component  part«  are  respectively  of  equal 
length.  The  attractive  force  remains  constant  when  the  shortest  parts 
are  equal  to  each  other,  whether  these  are  represented  by  the  electro- 
magnet or  the  armature.  Bee  Tklegraph  and  SimultaneousTrans- 
MissiON.  In  Steam's  improved  duplex,  he  has  a  method  of  preventing 
the  return  current,  or  static  discharge  from  a  telegraph  line,  from  pro- 
ducing false  signals  upon  the  receiving  instrument  at  the  iiome  station, 
in  the  process  of  transmission  of  signals  therefrom. 

Dnillex,  Way's.  Invented  by  Mr.  Way,  a  celebrated  electrician. 
It  is  daimed  that  this  duplex  can  be  adapted  to  cables.  Relays  are 
not  even  used  on  land  by  Way'§  system. 

Dynamics. — That  division  of  mechanics  which  contains  the  doc- 
trine of  the  motion  of  bodies  produced  by  forces  (Se)  The  science  of 
that  branch  Of  mechanics  which  treats  of  force  in  motion,  jDSDwer  and 
work.  It  comprehends  the  action  of  all  kinds  of  machmery,  manual 
and  animal  labor,  in  the  transformation  of  physical  work. 

Dynamic  Fleetrlcity.— Electricity  in  a  state  of  action.  The  oppo- 
site of  static  electricity. 

Dynamo  El«*etrlc  Machine. — A  machine  which  ejects  tho  con- 
version of  motive  power  into  electricity.  If  the  current  produced  is 
made  to  react  on  the  magnet,  so  that  it  strengthens  it,  it  is  then  called 
a  dynamo  electric  macliine. 

Dynamo  Electric  Machines.— Apparatus  for  the  production  and 
collection  of  induced  currents  of  dynamic  electricity,  or  for  the  trans- 
forming of  work  into  electricity.    8ome  writers  claim  that  machines 
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iiavinff  electro  magnets  isubstituted  for  permanent  magnets,  should  bo 
classed  under  this  head.  The  Gramme,  Edison,  Siemens  and  Brush 
machines  are  the  best.    See  MAcnrNES  and  Electric  Machines. 

Dynamo  Machine.  Edison's  Lar^c— This  is  a  machine  dhrectly 
in  the  piston  of  an  engine,  and  is  compo5  ed  of  four  electro-magnets,  the 
poles,  and  with  pipes  for  the  circulation  of  air.  The  macliine,  and 
rorter  &  Ailen*s  enirints  are  all  built  on  a  cast  ii*on  base,  the  whole 
weighing  about  twenty-two  tons.  The  field  magnets  arc  of  cast  iron, 
and  the  resistance  varies  between  1  and  2  ohms.    The  magnets  are  C 


Sditoa's  Dynamo  Macliine. 
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wound  with  No.  10  wire.  Brown  and  Shaip  guage.  The  enormonii 
pole  i^ieces  are  of  cast  iron,  and  Edison  maintains  the  necessity  for 
using  such  pole  pieces.  The  armature  consists  of  a  steel  shaft  Ginehei 
in  diameter.  , 

Mr.  Edison  and  many  other  electricians  claim  that  a  low  resistance 
machine  is  the  best  form.  Edison's  latest  dynamo  machine  has  a  re^ 
fiistance  of  one  two-thousandth  of  an  ohm.  Ninetywseven  per  cent,  of 
the  electricity  out  of  the  machine  is  available. 

Dyaameter.— An  instnmient  for  measuring  the  magnifying  power 
of  telescopes. 

Ilynnmu  Machine,  Hcisler's.—  The  generator  of  this  machine  is  of 
the  ring  armature  type,  supplying  currents  to  lights  of  the  arc  pattern 
in  independent  currents. 

Dynamo  Maelrine,  Higgs'. — In  tliis  machine  the  armature  is  al- 
most completely  encircled  hy  the  tubular  ring  magnets. 

Dyuaino  Machine,  Hufisey'a— In  this  machine  the  field  magnet  is 
circular,  enclosing  the  arnmture,  and  has  the  portion  upon  which  the 
wire  is  wound,  o&et,  so  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  coil  is  flush  with 
the  inner  surface  of  the  polar  portions.  Bee  "  Patent  Gazette,"  ToL 
21,  No.  6.    For  other  dynamo  machines,  see  Electkic  Machines. 

Dynamo  Machiiif^,  riucker'a— The  peculiarity  of  this  dynamo  is 
that  a  solenoid  is  substituted  for  the  electro-magnet  as  an  orgtm  for 
excitation  of  reduced  currents.    See  '•  Nature,"  April  27. 

Dynamometer. — A  device  to  measure  force  overcoming  resistance, 
or  producing  motion  ;  also  the  relative  strength  of  men  and  animals. 

Dynamometer  l  oupling.— An  inventi(ai  for  measuring  the  horse 
power  transmitted  by  any  shaft. 

Dynamometer,  Electro  —An  instrument  used  for  measurmg  pow- 
erful currents.    Siemens'  dynamometer  is  used  extensively. 

Dynamometer,  Frollek's  Electro— By  this  instrument  the  in- 
ventor claims  to  obtain  a  perfect  astatic  system.  The  effects  of  tcr- 
restial  magnetism  being  counteracted,  the  action  of  the  couple  is 
rigorously  and  directly  proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  de- 
flection. The  two  hemispheres  each  consist  of  a  system  of  wire 
spirals,  each  spiral  having  fifty  turns  of  wire. 

Dynamo  Generator,  Arfro's.— This  disk  dynamo  comprises  two 
pairs  of  electro-magnets,  each  having  one  end  attached  t5  the  framo 
of  the  machine,  and  the  other  ends  opposite  to  each  other;  ti^se  mag- 
nets are  so  wound,  that  they  present  alternate  polarities,  and  the  po- 
larity of  each  pair  of  magnets  facing  one  another,  is  of  an  (^posite 
nature.  The  magnets  are  supplied  with  secror-shaptd  pole  pieces, 
which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  disk.  Each  pair  of  magnets  having 
such  pole  pieces  opposite  to  one  another,  it  will  be  seen  that  asthey 
stand  in  the  machine  they  leave  lietween  a  narrow  pamllel  space. 
Within  the  magnet  thus  formed,  revolves  a  wheel  or  disk,  in  which 
are  mounted  a  series  of  six  sector-shaped  bobbins.    See  •'Telegraph 

Dyne.— Thennitof/<?r<y.     See  Units,  page  435. 
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Eartb  Battery**— This  consists  of  a  plate  of  adbc  at  oae  end,  and  a 
plate  of  copper  at  the  other,  buried  in  moist  earth.  Sufficient  current 
was  gott<?n  by  this  form  of  battery  to- work  Bain's  Telegraph. 

£b(»nit<'.^-India  rubber  rendered  hard  like  horn  by  the  process  of 
vulcanization.  It  is  usually  black  like  ebony,  whence  the  name.  It 
may  be  cut  and  polished,  and  is  used  in  electrical  experiments.  As  it 
becomes  highly  electric  by  friction,  and  is  an  excellent  inaulator.  it  is 
;  much  used  m  the  manufacturing  of  electrical  apparatus.  It  is  also 
jCiiUed  vulcanite  and  hard  rubber. 

*  l.dison's  Electric  Meter.— A  system  adoi>ted  by  Mr.  Edison,  for 
the  measurement  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  consumed  in  each 
house  which  receives  a  supply  from  one  of  his  mains;  one-thousandth 
part  of  the  whole  current  going  through  the  house  is  shunted  through  a 
cell  containing  two  copper  plates  in  a  solutioh  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

Edison's  £imp.— This  wonderful  incandescent  lamp  is  composed 
of  a  glass  bulb,  platinum  wires,  and  a  horseshoe  of  carbon.  The  air 
is  edausted  in  the  bulb  to  the  millionth  of  an  atmos^^ere.  The 
latest  form  of  this  lamp  is  so  arranged  that  when  the  lamp  is  simply 
screwed  into  the  socket  the  connections  are  made.    Edison  received 

the  highest  honors  at  the  great  electri- 
cal exhibition  in  Paris,  and  it;  is  ad- 
mitted by  nearly  all  electriciaias  that 
he  is  the  inventor  of  the  incandescent 
lamp,  and  most  others  are  copies. 

For  description,  see  Light;  also 
Lamp;  also  ''Incandescent  l^ight,"  by 
Preece.  (D.  VanNostrand). 

Edison's  Lamp  and  Bracket. — 
6ee  Edison's  Lamp,  Liqbt;  also  Lamp. 
Edison's  Light  Mains.— The  con« 
ductors  vary  in  size  according  to  cur- 
rent they  are  designed  to  carry.  Two 
conductors  of  copper,  of  half  moon 
shape,  are  inserted  m  iron  tubes,  being 
carefully  insulated  from  each  other, 
and  from  the  tubes. 

Elaine. — The  liquid  element  prin- 
ciple of  oils  and  fats ;  a  fat  oil,  liquid 
at  ordinary  temperatures. 
k  Eleetric— Any  body  or  substance 
employed  to  excite  or  accumulate  the 
electric  fluid,  as  glass,  amber,  etc.,  at/. 
Electrically,  in  the  manner  of  elec- 
tricity, or  by  means  of  it. 
-  Electric— ElectjicaL— Containing 
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electricity,  or  capable  of  exhibiting  it  when  excited  by  friction;  da^ 
rived  from  or  produced  by  electricity;  commimicatinff  a  shock  like 
electricity  Elbotbio  Aura  is  a  current  of  electrified  air  employed 
as  a  mild  stimulant  in  electrifying  sensitive  parts,  as  the  car  or  eye. 
Electric  Circuit  or  Current,  is  the  transmission  of  electricity  from  a 
body  that  is  overcharged,  to  one  that  is  imderchaiged,  through  the 
agency  of  conductors.  Electro-Biolooy  (Gr.  Inos,  life,  and  logos^  a 
word  \  the  science  that  treats  of  the  mental  phenomena  said  to  be  pro- 
duced by  mesmerism ;  also  of  the  electrical  cunents  developed  in  liv- 
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big  organisms ;  ELBcmo-CHEMieTRY,  that  branch  trhich  treats  of  the 
agency  of  electricity  in  Meeting  .chemical  changes  ;  £lbctbo-Dyi7A^ 
Mies,  the  science  that  treats  of  electricity  in  motion  through  conduct- 
ors, eta ;  Electric  Fluid,  force,  eatence,  or  matter^  of  electricity ;  light- 
ning ;  Eij^tbo-Magnbtism,  science  of  the  power  of  electricity  and 
galvanism  to  impart  magnetic  properties  to  bodies;  Eleotko-Mjjtal^ 
liUBGY  (Platinq),  art  of  depositing  a  coating  of  a  precious  metal,  aA 
silTer  or  gold,  on  an  article  made  of  an  inferior  metal,  by  means  of 
dectricity,  or  electro-magnetism. 

Elcctrieal  Ra»lwii)[,  Edison's— Itfr.  Edis(m's  track  is  like  that  of 
an  ordinary  railroad,  involving  curves,  grades,  and  the  various  ob- 
stacles of  ravines,  streams,  etc.  The  tracks  are  insulated  by  covering 
the  ends  of  the  ties  with  a  non-conducting  compound,  oee  ••Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph,"  April  1,  1882. 

Eloetricnl  Kesibtance.—Sce  Resistance. 

Electric  Bells. — Bells  or  gongs  struck  bv  a  hammer,  set  in  motion 
by  a  magnet  in  an  electric  circuit.  The  bell,  push  button,  conducting 
wire,  and  the  battery,  are  tbe  chief  things  emjployed.     See  Bells. 

Electric  Chromoseope,  SclinltzV. — This  instrument  has  a  tunine 
■fork,  making  an  ascertained  number  of  vibrations  per  second,  ana 
arranged  to  trace  on  the  blackened  surface  revolving  cylinder,  a  line 
showing  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each  vibration. 

Electric  Clepsydrai. — An  instrument  that  measures  time  by  means 
of  the  weight  of  mercury,  which  escapes  during  the  interval  to  be  ^ 
measured  ;  formerly  a  water  clock. 

Electric  ClockH  —Clocks  that  are  run  by  electricity.  Profs.  Bain 
and  Wheatstone  invented  the  first  electric  clocks.  Electricity  is  used 
for  the  motive  power,  instead  of  a  weight  or  spring.  The  New  York 
time  serviee  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hamblet,  has  introduced  a 
system  by  which  clocks  may  be  kept  constantly  under  the  electrical 
control  of  a  central  regulator,  or  standard  clock,  which  is  kept  in  exact 
time  with  the  dock  of  the  National  Observatory,  and  checked  by 
daily  time  observations  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  Cambridge,  Mass., 
•with  which  it  is  in  telegraph  connection.  See  ''Scientific  American," 
Vol.  39,  p,  835. 

Electric  Clock,  Lemoine's — ^For  a  long  time  clockmakers  have 
.  been  directing  tlieir  efforts  toward  the  invention  of  an  apparatus  mov- 
ed by  electricity ,^  requiring  no  springs,  and  consequently  working, 
so  to  speak,  unintenuptedly.  With  such  a  clock  there  would  be  no 
more  need  of  winding  up,  nor  of  regulating;  the  mechanism,  obeying 
a  force  that  is  automatically  renewed,  becomes  identified  with  that 
force,  and  its  movements  become  equally  regular  and  continuous.  In 
Lemoine's  electric  clock  the  whole  train  of  clock-work  consists  of  only 
four  movements,  viz.,  two  pinions  and  two  wheels.  This  very  sim- 
ple train — and  from  its  simplicity  it  is  not  liable  to  derangement — is 
governed  by  the  pendulum,  which  at  its  upper  end  bears  a  catch  or 
€law  that  acts  upon  a  ratchet  mounted  on  the  axis  of  the  first  piece 
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',  thn  or^^an  of  motion;  let 
thftt  move  fttid  the 
clock  19  kept  go- 
ing.    'Vhh  move- 
ment of  tlio  pen* 
dulum  is  kept  tip 
hy     Ibe     electric 
current  which  acta 
upon    it    through 
nn  electro  magDCt. 
A  scries  of  inci2n- 
ions  contrivanctis, 
■wliich  wcdcEcribo 
bncJly,   clo.'^e  the 
circuit  'vvLoD  nee* 
cf-siiry,      anrl     eo 
call     into     acfion 
theclectroonngiiet 
MDd    jrive   an  im- 
]>iil!=ioD  to  thepcii- 
dulom. 
-AMtruiKJiue         Tbeaccompany- 
cinc  tJioct*         ing  figures  repre- 
doviscd  bv  LcmoiDo,  and  knowD  m  ihe  "Pa* 
pillonome, "       the 
*'Afcitcronome,"aiid 
the  ''Commutator- 
Escape  mcD  t  C'loc  k .' 
Even    from    Iheso 
figures  one  can  see 
how  perfectly  sim- 
ple is  the  electric 
cloek,  and  how  free 
It  must  be  from  all 
chancer  of  derange- 
ineiit. 

In  the  "Papillo- 
Home,*'  the  peudu* 
ium  gets  its  impul- 
sion  whenever  its 
osc  illat  ion ,  and  con- 
scquently  its  velo- 
city, fall  below  a 
c!  rlain      quantity, 
,-,.^,-jf,^^  The  or^n  that  reg- 
J:' Iff.  4.— i;i+^<:i:Tio       ulatefi  the  action  of 
£jirlking  CioctL         tilG    cuiTent    IB    & 
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light  fly-wheel  (/>fl^A?;f— hence  the  name  of  the  flystem  Papillonomey 
of  mica,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  the  right  side  in  Fig.  1.  It  is  mount- 
ed oa  a  secondary  rod,  which  itself  oscillates  freely  on  the  axis  of  the 
(tcudulum.  This  secondary  rod,  whenever  tlie  velocity  of  the  pendU' 
lum  slackens,  closes  the  electric  circuit  by  bringing  together  the  two 
contacts  seen  in  fron'>  of  the  electro-magnet.  The  current  passes  into 
(he  electro-magnet,  which  then  gives  an  impulsion  to  the  soft  iron 
armature  at  the  foot  of  the  pendulum;  the  velocity,  and  consequently 
the  amplitude  of  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  then  become  again  nor- 
mal. This  s^ummary  description  will  suffice  to  make  the  regular  and  con- 
tinuous working  of  the  clock  easily  imderstood.  In  the  system 
designated  the  "Asteronome"  (Fig.  2),  the  current  acts  on  the 
pendulum  at  fixed  intervals,  calculated  so  as  to  give  the  impulsion 

jx^_uired  for  keeping  up 
its  motion  so  long  as  the 
battery  is  working. 

In  the  *•  Commutator- 
F^K^pement  Clock"  (Pig. 
ctK  one  of  the  contacts 
designed  to  effect  the 
c1o«iog  of  the  circuit  is 
the  claw  of  the  pendu- 
lum, while  the  other  con- 
eiste  of  certain  teeth  of 
the  anchor  wheel  (the 
other  teeth  being  insulat- 
ed \,  or  by  the  rsudial  pro- 
ji  ction  of  a  piece  incor- 
i>fu-ated  with  the  anchor 
wheel.  In  this  system, 
too,  the  pendulutn  re- 
ceives impulsions  at  cer- 
Uiin  fixed  intervals. 

Finally,  Fig.  4  shows 
iht^  Lemoinc  clock  with 
\\^  striker,  which  coasista 
of  but  one  piece,  and 
which  is  worked  simply » 
Ify  the  passage  of  the  cur- 1 
Riit.  It  is  absolutly  im- 
f  ^Hsible  for  the  striker^ 
any  more  than  for  the 
mechanism  of  the  clock 


Fig.  S.— Lemoine  Electric  Clock. 


itself,  to  get  out  of  order.  Now  enclose  any  one  of  the  systems  just 
described  in  an  ornate  case,  and  you  have  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
clocks  ever  seen ;  it  needs  no  winding  nor  reflating,  and  it  neter 
Stops.    The  current  is  supplied  by  little  batteries  in  a  drawer. 
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Electric  Colnmn— Is  an  electric  pile  inveiited  by  De  LTii6,i  caul- 
posed  of  tlun  plates  of  different  metals,  with  paper  between. 

Electric  Eiiglneeriiig:.— See  Telegrai»i£  Ekginkering. 

Electric  EugraTingr  Muciiine.— A  macliine  for  engraving  the  cy- 
linders of  copper  or  brass,  employed  in  printing  woven  fabrics  and 
paper  lumgings.  The  current  is  used  lo  deternune  by  magnetti  the 
slight  advance  or  withdrawal  of  any  number  of  engraving  diamond 
points  from  the  varnished  surface  of  the  rollers  to  be  engraved. 

Electric  Gas  Lighter.— See  Lightiui. 

Electrician.— One  who  investigates  electricity  ;  one  versed  in  the 
science  of  electricity,  and  the  science  or  ait  of  telegraphy. 

(1)  Electricity.— Dynamic  caloric. 

(2)  Electricitv. — Electricity  is  a  mode  of  motion  of  the  moleculespf 
matter.  Light,  heal,  electricity,  magnetism,  motion,  are  convertiblo 
material  properties,  lake  either  as  the  cause,  one  of  the  otheis  will  be 
the  effect. 

(3)  Electricity.— An  invisible  subtle  matter  disseminated  through  all 
nature  in  various  proportions,  equally  unobserved,  especially  while  all 
bodies  to  which  it  peculiarly  adheres  are  alike  charged  with  it 
inoffensively.  If  an  unequal  distribution  is  by  any  means  brought 
about,  if  there  is  a  coacervation  in  one  place,  a  less  proportion, 
vacuity  or  want  of  it  in  another,  by  the  approach  of  a  body  capable 
of  conducting  the  coacervated  part  to  the  emptier  space»  it  becomes 
the  most  formidable  agent  in  the  universe. 

(4)  Electricity. — The  subtle  agent  formerly  called  the  electric  fluid; 
science  which  unfolds  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  electric  tiuid." 
The  phenomena  of  electricity  are  such  as  attraction  and  repulsion, 
heat  and  light,  shocks  of  the  animal  system,  etc. 

Electricity,  ('ondenscd. — Stored  Electricity.  This  is  accom- 
plished bv  Faure's,  Plante's  or  Greer's  batteries,  which  are  composed 
of  several  strips  or  plates  of  lead  coated  with  minium  (red  lead),  hay- 
ing coarse  cloth  or  blotting  paper  lietween  each  strip  of  lead.  3y  this 
process  the  batteries  hiive  been  charged  and  remained  chargea  over 
seventy-two  hours. 

Electric  Light— See  Lioirr. 

Electric  Liehter. — An  Apparatus  used  in  cigar  shops  to  ^ve  smo- 
^  kers  a  light.  It  consists  of  a  email  round  wooden  box  contamin^^  the 
battery.  See  Magi^ktism.  AJbo  an  instr.  for  the  ignition,  or  the  agni- 
tion  and  regulation  of  gas  lamps  by  electricity,  by  means  of  an  electro- 
magnet, turning  on  or  off  the  supply.  The  best  systems  are  Fox% 
Khodes',  and  Bogart's. 

Electric  Light  on  Railway  Engines.— A  new  solar  electric  laiQp 
has  been  adopted  upon  the  Northern  Railway  in  France.  It  is  placed 
iij  front  of  the  engine  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  oil  lamp.  The  current 
is  produced  by  a  machine  worked  by  the  engine  itself.  The  light  is 
said  to  be  very  successfml,  and  by  its  aid  trains  may  be  seen  approach^ 
iag  at  a  much  gieater  distance  than  was  previously  the  case. 
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Electric  Light,  Reflected.— The  experiments  -which  have  been 
conducted  on  board  the  Sultan  at  Portsmouth,  England,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  electric  search  lights  in  men-of  war 
CoiiM  be  protected  from  the  guns  of  torpedo  boats  by  the  adoption  of 
reflected  light  under  cover,  have  been  concluded.  The  official  trial 
was  witnessed  by  officers  from  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  from  the  local  Torpedo  School.  Four  different  kinds  of 
lenses  were  tested  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  intensity  of  tjie 
electric  beam  being  measured  by  a  Bunsen  photometer  and  one  of 
Sugg's  burners.  The  apparatus  used  were  a  dioptric  lens,  a  catoptric 
lens  90  cm.  In  diameter,  the  ordinary  above-boaid  ship's  glass,  which 
was  similar  in  character,  but  only  60  cm.  in  diameter,  and  a  reflector 
made  of  Chance's  glass  and  silvered.  The  respective  merits  of  each 
were  found  to  be  in  the  order  mentioned,  the  dioptric  lens  producing 
double  the  illuminating  power  of  the  next  best,  and  with  an  appre- 
ciable economy  in  cost. 

Electric  Lighting,  Bogers*  Systrm.— This  system  consists  in 
leading  the  current  to  a  series  of  dividing  and  sub-dividing  boxes, 
which  are  in  fact  resei-voirs  of  electricity.  From  these  reservoirs  elec- 
tricity is  drawn  as  required.     See  **Iron."  March  24,  1882. 

Elect ric  Loom. — This  contrivance,  in  which  the  usual  Jacquard 
cards  are  replaced  by  an  electrical  arranffement  worked  by  a  battery, 
prepared  in  tin  foil  with  insulating  varnish,  is  the  invention  of  Bon- 
nelli,  of  Turin.  A  perforated  metal  plate  plays  the  part  of  each  suc- 
cessive card  in  the  usual  arrangement.  The  pistons  till  up  every  hole 
that  is  not  required,  but  are  withdrawn  by  electro-magnets. 

Electric  jnachines,  Static.-— Electrical  phenomena  axe  divided 
into  two  classes  :  the  first  comprising  those  which  depend  upon  the 
natural  action  of  bodies  while  they  are  in  different  electrical  conditions; ' 
and  the  second,  including  those  which  accompany  the  process  of  elec- . 
trical  equalization.  Between  the  two  supports  in  which  the  glass 
plate  turns,  are  two  pairs  of  cushions  of  leather;  these  are  covered  with, 
some  amalgam.  Two  large  hollow  cylinders  of  brass,  with  globular 
ends,  each  supported  by  two  pillars  of  glass,  constitute  the  reservoir 
fOT  receiving  the  electricity.  The  above  description  refers  to  tho 
Hamsdcn  machine,  but  they  are  all  more  or  less  similar,  excepting 
Holtz's  machine.    See  Machines. 

j  Klcctric  Machine,  Hoi tz*8.— This  machine  has  great  power.  A 
circular  plate  of  glass  is  placed  in  the  frame,  which  is  an  insulator. 
Hear  the  circumference,  on  opposite  sides,  are  two  large  orifices,  which 
are  partly  covered  at  the  back  with  bands  of  paper.  Almost  any  one 
can  explain  this  machine,  but  very  few  understand  it. 

Eli'ftric  Measures. —  The  decision  of  the  congress  of  electricians, 
in  Paris,  on  the  unities  of  electric  measures,  is  as  follows:  **  For  these 
measures  are  ado])led  the  fundamental  unities — centimeters,  grammes, 
seconds;  and  this  system  is  brieflv  designated  by  the  letters  C.  Q.  8. 
The  practical  units,  the  ohm  ana  volt,  will  retom  their  present  d^- 
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nitions.  The  ohm  \s  a  resistance  equal  to  10>  absolute  unities,  C.  Q. 
S..  and  the  volt  is  an  electromotive  force  equal  to  10^  absolute  unities.  . 
The  practical  unit  of  resistance  ohm  will  be  represented  by  a  column 
of  mercury  of  CD  sq.m  m.  in  section  at  temperature  of  O©  C.  An  in- 
ternational  commission  will  be  charged  with  ascertaining  for  practice 
by  means  of  new  experiments,  the  height  of  this  column  of  mercury 
representing  the  ohm. 

Kleclrlc  Gorernor. — SnsmBNs'  Elbctbio  Oubbbnt  Govebnob  is 
founded  upon  the  stretching  of  a  wire  by  the  heating  incident  to  the 
pansiug  of  the  electric  corrent  through  it.  By  increasing  the  radiating 
surf.ice  of  the  strip  its  sensitiveness  is  quickened.  This  idea  is  the 
foundation  of  some  of  the  devices  in  electric  arc-lamps  for  regulating 
the  distance  between  the  carbons,  and  in  one  or  more  of  the  Edison 
regulators  for  limiting  the  passage  of  the  current  in  the  procesaoi 
subdivision  of  current  for  the  multiplication  of  lights. 

Electricity.— -Prof.  Silvanus  Thompson's  theory  of  electricity, 
adopted  throughout,  is  that  electricity,  whatever  its  nature,  is  one,  not 
two.  That  electricity,  whatever  it  may  prove  to  be,  is  not  matter  and 
is  not  energy;  that  it  resembles  both  energy  and  matter  in  one  respect, 
however,  in  that  it  can  neither  be  created  or  destroyed.  The  doctrine 
of  the  conservation  of  matter  established  a  century  ago  by  Lavoisier, 
teaches  us  that  we  can  neither  destroy  or  create  matter,  though  wo 
can  alter  its  distribution,  and  its  forms  and  combinations,  in  many 
wa^s.  The  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy  which  has  been 
built  up  by  Helmholtz,  teaches  us  that  we  can  neither  create  or  de- 
stroy energy.  80  also  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  electricity 
which  is  now  growing  into  shape,  but  is  here  first  enunciated,  this 
likewise  teaches  us  that  we  can  neither. create  nor  destroy  electricity. 

Electricity,  Hydro. — Electricity  evolved  by  steam,  or  by  batteries 
in  wbich  fluids  are  used.     See  *'  Electrician  "  March  25, 1882.  ^ 

Electricity,  Transmssion  of.-— The  increase  in  the  cost  and 
weight  of  the  conductor  varies  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  The 
conductors  of  electricity  do  not  resist  the  motion  of  electricity  through 
them  in  same  manner  as  a  pipe  resists  the  flow  of  a  liquid.  The  re- 
sistance is  increased  by  a  rise  of  temperature  in  the  conductor,  which 
rise  is  kept  down  by  the  dissipation  of  heat  from  the  larger  surface. 
Forty-five  per  cent  of  actual  power  can  be  realized  by  converting  the 
electricity  into  power  by  means  of  an  electro-magnetic  machine.  The 
second  machine  can  be  exactly  similar  to  the  one  which  furnishes  the 
electricity  to  drive  it;  the  reverse  action  taking  place,  namely,  the  cur- 
rent imparting  motion.  Where  electricity  mis  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
long  distance,  continuous  currents  must  be  used,  instead  of  reversing 
current.  Mr.  Edison  asserts  that  he  can  supply  heat  for  cooking 
purposes,  for  baths,  etc.,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  incandescent 
light  by  battery  or  steam  power,  forty-six  times  cheaper,  and  by  water 
power  95  per  cent.,  cheaper.  Electricians  differ  from  him  in  regard  to 
this.    Lighting  by  the  arc  is  about  one-fifth  less  than  the  cost  of  gas  in 
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England,  but  gas  in  France  is  nearly  double  the  price  in  England. 
Hany  eleetriciaDS  claim  tiiat  where  a  great  amount  of  light  is  wanted 
at  one  point,  that  the  arc  light  is  several  times  cheaper  than  gas.  That 
electricity  will  be  adopted  wherever  possible,  there  is  little  doubt.  It 
is  the  most  beautiful  and  economical  light,  and  is  especially  adapted 
for  large  open  squares,  or  large  works  liops,  etc.  It  prevents  many 
accidents  arising  from  gas.  The  absence  of  color  in  the  rays  of  the 
electric  light  gives  it  a  value  beyond  any  other  illuminant.  It  will 
enable  building  operations  to  be  carried  on  as  well  by  night  as  hy  day, 
and  when -suitably  employed  there  are  few  industries  which  need  bo 
suspended  at  all  by  reason  of  darkness.  It  does  not  pollute  the  air 
like  gas,  and  the  chemical  properties  of  the  electric  light  render  it 
especially  valuable  to  the  photographer.  The  protection  against  firo 
afforded  by  the  use  of  electricity' has  already  been  recognized  by  the 
French  insurance  societies.  It  is  difficult  to  light  any  substance  by 
the  electric  spark.  If  the  light  is  hermetically  enclosed  in  a  glass 
vessel  absolute  safety  is  attained,  and  for  powder  mills  and  coal  mines 
it  is  especially  valuable.  What  is  known  as  the  internal  resistance  of 
the  dynamo-machines  must  be  proportional  to  the  external  resistance. 

£l€elri liable. — Capable  of  receiving  electricity,  or  of  being  charged 
with  it ;  that  may  become  electric. 

Electrification. — The  act  of  electrifying;  a  state  of  being  charged 
with  electricity. 

Electrify* — To  charge  with  electricity. 

Electric  Metron.— An  electric  apparatus  for  beating  time;— ]Met'* 
ROKOME,  (Gr.  metron,  a  measure,  and  nomas,  a  law  ;  nome,  division; 
partition),  an  instrument  that  measures  and  beats  musical  time;  Met* 
BON'oifY,  measurement  of  time  by  an  instrument. 

Eiectrine. — Belonging  or  relating  to  amber. 

Vleelric  Fen.— An  ingenious  invention  of  Thos.  A.  Edison,  and 
its  object  is  the  production  of  a  stencil  from  which  any  number  of 
copies  of  the  writing  made  thereon  can  be  produced.  It  consists  of  a 
tube  in  the  center  of  which  a  fine  needle  is  worked  upward  and  down- 
ward by  a  very  small  electrical  engine. 

Electrle  |lanw8yj».--A  system  of  railways  in  which  the  motive 
power  is  electricity.  The  first  electric  railway  was  opened  to  passen- 
ger traffic  May  16,  1881,  in  Berlin.  It  is  about  2500  meters  in  length, 
and  connects  the  station  of  the  Anhalt Railway  with  the  Academy.  A 
Siemens  dvnamo-electro  generator  produces  the  current  dirckitly  by  a 
steam  engine.  The  vehicle,  a  self-moving  car,  is  similar  in  outward 
appearance  to  a  tramway  car,  without  the  imperiale.  The  motor  is  a 
second  Siemens  dynamo-electric  machine,  placed  under  the  body  of 
the  car,  and  drives  the  wheels  by  means  of  pulleys  and  steel  plates. 
The  wheels  are  also  insulated  from  the  axle.  The  maximum  speed 
allowed  by  the  Berlin  authorities,  is  fifteen  kilometers  per  hour,  but 
the  cars  can  be  run  at  a  far  greater  speed.  The  electric  railwav  pre- 
sents many  advantages.    The  stoam  engine  is  stationary,  and  there  is 
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no  dead  weight  of  boiler,  water,  coal,  etc.,  to  be  carried.  The  cars  are  • 
not  ISO  costly.  The  building  of  the  road  will  also  be  cheapen  Ther9< 
is  no  noise, 'st^am,  smoke  or  sparks. 

The  electric  railway  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  Electricity  was" 
slightly  different  from  the  Berlin  arrangement.  The  rails  were  on  the^ 
ground  level  and  not  insulated,  and  therefore  could  not  be  used  for 
conveying  the  electricity.  The  electricity  was  brought  to  the  car  by 
a  conductor  placed  above  the  road,  and  the  rails  acted  as  the  return 
circuit.  This  ingenious  device  overcomes  the  dilhculties  of  running 
street  cars  by  electricity.  Several  experiments,  made  with  dtctric  ac- 
cumulators placed  in  the  car  have  been  successful.  There  are  half  a 
dozen  systems  of  electric  traction  at  present  in  use,  or  being  expcri- 
mentM  with  :  1.  A  self-moving  carriage  on  isolated  rail  ami  elevated 
roads.  3.  The  small  traction  machine  of  Dr.  Siemens,  with  an  isolated 
rail  in  the  center.  3.  The  tramway  at  the  Electrical  Exhibition,  in 
Paris,  1881.  4.  An  auto-mobile  CiU',  with  isolated  rails,  running  since 
May  10,  1881.  5.  Electric  tranrway  with  accimiulalors,  uuto-uiobile 
car,  having  in  it  its  own  electric  store.  6.  The  tricycle  built  by  M* 
Trouve.  It  is  worked  by  the  secondary  piles  of  Gaston  1  lante,  and 
by  a  coil  motor  of  Siemens,  with  an  improvement  of  Trouve.  7.  A 
new  electric  railway  and  electric  motor  for  the  same,  just  invented  by 
W.  M.  Thomas,  a  young  electrician  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  who  is  also  the 
inventor  of  an  iridium  tip  to  electric  light  carbons.  The  electric  ciu> 
rent  is  supplied  from  a  stationary  generator  to  two  copper  wires  laid 
between  ordinary  rails,  a  few  inches  apart,  and  a  trine  higher  than 
the  rails.  The  wires  are  protected  by  an  iron  tube,  to  which  they  will 
be  attached  by  proper  insulators.  In  this  tube  or  pipe  is  an  upper  an4 
lower  slot  extending  its  full  length,  the  lower  slot  being  the  wider,  so 
that  dirt  falling  on  the  wires  may  pass  through  and  the  wires  be  kept 
clean  and  protected  from  interference.  The  other  distinguishing 
feature  of  Sir.  Thomas's  invention  is  the  motor,  which  has  been  con- 
structed especially  for  railway  purposes,  and  which  enables  him  to 
overcome  the  induced  current  usually  present  in  such  niotoi*s,  and 
which  hjis  hitherto  always  been  found  very  troublesome  to  inventors. 
Tbe  engine  or  motor  has  live  wheels,  the  two  forward  ones  being  sim- 
ply an  ordinary  truck,  serving  merely  as  supports,  as  on  an  ordinary 
locomotive.  The  rear  pair  are  larger,  as  ordinaiy  driving  wheels,  and 
through  them  the  power  is  applied.  Back  of  them  is  the  fifth  wheel, 
somewhat  wedge-shaped,  and  divided  Iw  an  insulator  of  gutta-percha, 
so  that  either  side  touches  the  wires  before  described,  through  which 
the  current  flows,  and  swinging  lightly  both  laterally  and  perpendic- 
ularly, in  order  to  turn  curves  easily,  or  more  easily  to  pass  over 
possible  depressions  or  elevations  in  the  conductors.  Directly  above 
this  wheel  is  the  electric  cut-off,  moved  back  or  forth  by  a  lever,  for 
the  reversing  of  the  current  and  consequent  reversal  of  the  nation  of 
the  car.-  The  details  of  taking  up  the  current  from  one  conducting 
wire,  the  passing  it  to  the  motor  and  from  that  to  this  other  conductor* 
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the  power  being  in  the  meantime  transmitted  to  the  drivers  by  ordin- 
ary meclianism,  are  ingenious^  and  iiave  many  advantages  over  pre- 
vious appliances.  The  new  points  are  the  laying  of  the  conductors, 
and  the  construction  of  the  electro-motor,  by  which  the  secondary 
current,  which  has  always  before  seriously  interfered  with  its  work- 
ing, is  reduced  to  about  one-eighth  of  what  it  has  heretofore  been, 

Kl eetric  S  J  ore.  —See  8to\T!1. 

Electric  Telegrapb. — Is  a  mode  of  transmitting  messages  and 
intelligence  by  means  of  electricity  over  wires. 

Electrlc-tides.— See  *' Index  of  Nature,"  p.  846,  June  9,  1881. 

Electric  W  fro  Is  the  popular  name  for  telegraph  wires. 

Electric  Wire. — ^The  purest  electric  wire  manufactured  is  especial- 
ly suHed  for  ma^ets.  telephones,  electric  lights,  etc.,  etc.  Splitdorf's 
patented  liquid  insulation  is  used,  and  the  wire  is  covered  with  cotton 
or  silk.  The  Ansonia  brass  and  copper  company  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  the  manufacture  of  copper  wire  of  exceptional  purity  and  high 
conductivitv,  for  electrical  purposes.  Tests  of  this  wire  carefully 
made  by  Eaison,  Prescott  andoth^  experts,  gave  the  following  result: 
Length  tested,  .01  miles.  Diameter  of  wire.  .064  inch.  Weight  per 
mile,  65  pounds.  Resistance  per  mile,  at  70°  F.  13,68  ohms.  Con- 
ductivity I3OO,  or  equal  to  chemically  pure  copixjr,  according  to 
Matthiessen's  tables.    See  Wise. 

Electric  Wires  UndMrgronnd,  TceVfi.— Claim.— The  combina- 
tion of  a  conduit  for  carrying  electric  wires,  with  working  or  access 
chambers  extending  to  one  side  and  upward.  Sec  Undbrguoukd 
WiBES,  WiRBS  Undbroboukd  ;  also  Of.  Gaz.  April  25,  1883. 

Electrlie.— To  invest  with  electric  force; — to  endue  with  electri- 
dty;— «.  EiiECnuzATiON,  act  of  being  rendered  electric. 

Electrizers. — A  name  applied  to  the  plates  of  copper,  or  silver  and 
zinc,  which  are  prepared  for  medical  purposes. 

Electro,— A  term  used  as  a  prefix  in  the  composition  of  words 
appertaining  to  electricity,  as  electro-biology,  the  science  of  electrical 
forces  as  shown  in  mesmerism.  Electro-chemistry,  that  portion  of 
electric  science  which  treats  of  the  ag^icy  of  electricity  in  effecting 
chemical  changes. 

Eleetro-Batlistic  Mschliies.— Apparatus  for  the  determination  of 
the  velocity  of  a  projectile  at  any  pomt  of  its  trajectory. 

Electro-Bioscopy. — ^Testing  with  electricity  the  musclca  to  deter- 
nrine  if  life  is  extinct. 

Electro-i'autery, — See  description  of  the  Cautkry  Batteby. 

Electrodes*— Faraday's  term  for  the  poles  or  plates  leading  the 
current  into  and  out  of  a  cell.  See  Poles,  Anode,  and  Cathode,  k 
:E!lectrodes  used  for  electric  lighting  are  carbons.  The  best  carbons 
now,  are  either  made  of  coke  powdered  extremely  fine  and  compress- 
ed, or  by  burning  fat  in  close  vessels,  at  a  very  high  temperature. 
-Hard  carbons  redst  the  action  of  the  electric  current  better  Uian  soft 
ones,  but  give  a  lees  brilliant  light  and  expend  more  motive  power. 
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Garbbns  are  some^mcs  coppered  over,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  ass 
these,  except  in  large  spaces,  where  ventilation  is  good,  on  account  of 
the  poisonous  fumes. 

Electro-Dynamics.— The  phenomena  of  electncity  in  motion.  . 

Electro-Djraamimieter.— A  device  to  measure  force  overcoming 
electrical  resistance.     See  Dtnamo]vieter. 

Elect!  olier. — An  apparatus  of  cut  crystal  designed  for  100  lighta 
which  is  about  twenty  feel  high,  invented  by  Defries.  See  "Electri- 
cian," March  11th  and  18th,  1883. 

Electrolysis. — (Gr.  /usis,  a  loosening,  a  release),  analysis  or  decom- 
I)osition  effected  by  electricity;— Electrolyte,  a  substance  capable  of 
being  analyzed  or  decotnpoelBd  by  electricity; — a.  Electrolytic,  re- 
lating to  electrolysis. 

Electrfmi'try,  (See  Electrometer.) — The  art  of  making  electrical 
measurements. 

Eleetrodes  Li<|Uid.— Globules  of  mercury  in  cold,  or  other  fused 
metals,  in  hot  or  melted,  elfeclrolytes,  employed  as  battery  terminak 
during  electrolysis.  See  W.  G.  Levisdn  * 'American  Journal  Science." 
Vol.  19,  January.  1880. 

Eleetro4e$<,  i)iw5— The  CamiDing  Periphery  Contae1%— This 
inviention,  which  is  claimed  as  a  great  discovery  by  the  inventor,  Mr. 
George  Gumming,  of  New  York  City,  has  received  the  endorsement 
of  some  of  the  finest  electricians  of  this  country  and  Europe.  It  was 
awarded  a  medal  by  the  Paris  Electrical  Exposition,  a  diploma  by  the 
French  Academic  mtionale  (Ag.  Mfr.  et  Com.),  and  received  the  spe- 
cial commendation  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute,  Cincinnati.  As 
applied  to  a  telegraph  key,  the  device  consists  in  the  placing  of  two 
wheels  or  discs  swinging^one  upon  the  other,  at  right  angles;  one  disc 
Inside  the  arch  of  the  lever  and  the  other  crosswise  in  the  insulated 
standard.  The  electrical  contact  is  attained  on  the  rims  ot  tires  of 
these  platina  discs,  instead  of  by  the  two  wire  points  in  general  use 
for  telegraph  keys. 

Elect ro-Maguet. — An  electro-magnet  is  formed  by  winding  around 
a  core  of  soft  iron  many  turns  of  copper  wire,  well  insulated.  The 
iron  mast  be  pare,  and  if  it  is  bent  it  must  be  made  perfectly  strong. 
The  wire  i^  generally  insulated  With  silk  or  cotton  and  appears  to  be 
wound  in  opposite  directions  upon  them;  when  a  current  is  sent 
through  the  coils,  the  core  becomes  a  magnet;  when  the  current  is 
broken  it  losos  its  magnetism ;  electro-magnets  are  much  more  power- 
ful than  permanent  ma^ets.  The  largest  magnet  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken.  It  weighs  nearly  1,600  pounds,  and 
over  2,000  feet  of  copper  wire  is  wound  on  eight  brass  spools. 

Eleetro-Metallnrgry. — A  term  to  include  all  processes  in  which 
electricity  is  applied  to  the  workings  of  metals. 

Electrometer. — Instrument  for  measuring  electro-static  charge  qr 
tension.  2.  An  electrometer  is  an  instr.  for  measuring  dlfferencwi 
of  electric  potential  between  two  conductors,  through  the  etfects  of 
electro-static  force.     The  modem  electrician  is  far  more  concerned 
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with  measurements  of  electric  potential,  tlian'wlth  mfeasiirements  of 
electric  quantity.  3.  An  apparatus  for  generating  a  current  of  electii- 
city,  or  oficerttuning  its  quantity. 

Electromotive*— Producing  electromotion;  producing  mechanical 
effects  by  means  of  electricity  as  electromotive  power, 

Elect  romotiye  Force. — Uenerati ve  force  which  separates  the  posi- 
Uye  and  the  negative  electricities,  and  increases  with  the  diUcrence  of 
the  affinities  of  the  two  metals,  for  the  oxygen  of  the  solution,  (d) 
The  tendency  to  develop  electric  tension;  in  ordinary  galvanic  bat- 
teries the  electromotive  force  is  set  up  by  the  attraction  of  adnc  for  an 
acid  radical;  its  degree  depends  upon  the  force  and  number  of  such 
chemical  affinities  in  the  circuit,  and  inasmuch  as  there  are  also  op- 
posing affinities  tending  to  develop  electromotive  force  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  actual  force  dep^ids  upon  the  excess  of  the  total  affini» 
ties  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  over  those  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion.   Electromotive  force  may  be  continuous  or  intermittent. 

Electromotogra()h,— An  instrument  which  produces  the  human 
voice  at  a  distance  like  the  telephone,  but  with  greater  intensity.  It 
consists  of  a  cylinder  of  lime,  hydrate  of  potassium,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  acetate  of  mercury.  It  is  very  delicate,  and  the  power  to 
vibrate  the  diaphra^  is  supplied  by  hand,  or  by  clock  work. 
The  salient  feature  is  the  production  of  sound  and  motion  by  the 
stylus  of  the  Bain  Telegraph,  without  the  intervention  of  a  magnet 
and  armature.  By  the  motion  thus  produced,  any  of  the  t>rdlnary 
forms  of  telegraph  printing  or  sounding  instruments,  or  relays,  may  lie 
worked,  thus  making  it  possible  to«end  messages  by  direct  transmis- 
sion over  thousands  of  miles  of  wire  at  the  nicest  speed  withbut 
rewriting,  delay,  or  difficulty  of  any  kind.  It  is  possible,  with  the 
Electromotograph,  to  receive  and  transmit  messages  by  currents  so 
weak,  that  Uie  ordinary  magnetic  instruments  fail  to  operate.  See 
"Saturday  Review."  April  1st,  1882. 

Electro  Motor,  Bnrgrin^H.— In  this  machine  there  are  no  magnetic 
masses  submitted  to  reversals  of  polarity,  and  thus  no  magnetic  inertia 
to  be  overcome,  and  the  motor  is  so  constructed  as  to  revolve  at  high 
speed.    See  "  Scientific  American,"  Sup,  vol.  18,  No.  823. 

EUctro-Motor  Printing  Tele|rr«ph-— A  system  very  slightly  re- 
sembling Hughes  printing  telegraph.  The  ftending  apparatus  consists 
of  a  key  board  and  devices  for  closing  the  current,  the  printing 
machinery,  and  the  electro-motor  governor. 

Electro-Motors. — Motors  worked  by  the  attraction  and  repulsion 
of  electro-magnets,  exist  in  many  forms.  The  most  simple  is  the 
rotating  cylinder,  having  arms  of  metal,  which  serve  as  armatures, 
to  he  attracted  or  repulsed  by  electro-magnets,  radially  arranged  about 
the  cylinder's  periphery. 

Electro-mnsenlar.— Pertaining  to  the  reaction  of  the  muscles  un- 
der, or  their  sensibility  to,  electricity. 

£leotro*NeirAtive.*-A  term  denoting  the  natural  state  of  a  body^ 
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which  makes  it  tend  to  the  positive  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery.  EfJccTRb- 
PoLAK.  a  term  applied  to  conductors,  one  end  or  surface  o^  which  is 
positive  and  the  other  negative.  Electro-Positive,  a  term  denoting 
the  natural  state  of  a  body,  or  a  particle  of  matter,  which  makes  it  tend 
to  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery.  Electko-Tf^lkgraphic, 
belonging  to  the  electric  magnetic  telegraph,  or  by  its  means. 

Electrophone.— An  instrument  for  ^oducing  sound  by  electric 
currents.  One  recently  invented  in  Europe,  worked  admirably 
through  a  submarine  cable,  between  France  and  England.  A  modi- 
ficatlcm  of  the  telephone.  Ader's  electrophone  reproduces  speech  and 
song  in  a  simple  way.  It  consists  of  a  drum  fifteen  centimeters  in 
diameter^  covered  with  parchment  at  one  end  only;  six  small  tin 
armature^  one  centimeter  in  leuffth  and  two  millimeters  in  width, 
are  fixed  in  the  center  of  the  parchment,  in  a  circle  six  centimeters  in 
diameter.  Six  microscopic  electro  magnets  are  placed  opposite  the 
armatures  within  a  wooden  circle. 

Electropbone  Keceiver,  Cox— TValkfr's.— An  electro-magnet 
having  the  poles  in  close  proximity  to  a  thin  circular  plate  of  ferro- 
type iron. 

Eieetrophorag.  — An  instrument  which  generally  consists  of  a 
cake  of  sealing  wax,  as  it  is  an  easily  exciting  substance.  A  round 
plate  of  metal,  suited  to  the  size  of  this  cake,  is  fitted  to  an  insulating 
glass  handle,  by  which  the  metallic  plate  may  be  lifted  from  the  cake 
and  brought  in  contact  therewith.  This  apparatus  serves  to  accumu- 
late or  condense  electric  force. 

Eleet re-Semaphore. — One  for  signalling  R.  R.  trains  by  electricity. 

Electroscope*— (Gr.  skopeo,  I  see,  I  loc*  out  for).  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  existence,  character  or  intensity  of  the  electric  force, 
or  the  presence  of  free  electricity,  and  its  nature.  A  simple  form  of 
electroscope  is  made  by  taking  a  round  brass  plate,  upon  which  is  at- 
tached a  brass  wire,  which  is  placed  in  a  glass  jar.  The  lower  end  of 
the  wire  has  a  brass  cross-piece  upon  which  are  placed  two  leaves  of 
gold  leaf  or  Dutch  metal. 

Electrostatics.— That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  statical 
electricity. 

Electrii-Therapentics  —The  branch  of  medical  science  which  treats 
of  the  applications  of  electricity,  as  a  curative  agent. 
,  Electrotome.— An  automatic  circuit  breaker. 

Electrum,  also  Elektron.— Amber;  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver; 
gold  ore  of  a  light  brass  color,  containing  more  than  20  per  ct.  of  silver. 

Element — An  essential  principle  which  cannot  be  resolved  into 
two  OT  more  different  principles.  The  simple  physical  elements  of 
dynamics  are  force,  velocity  and  time,  and  the  function  of  these  elements 
are  power,  space  and  work.  The  Elements. -^In  popular  language, 
fire,  air,  earth  and  water ;  strictly  speaking,  any  substance  or  material 
fotce,  as  heat,  light,  electricity,  etc.  The  ultimate  substance  into  which 
all  the  bodies  we  know  can  be  resolved,  and  which  themselves  have  not 
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been  relived  into  any  simpler  bodies.  There  are  sixty  to  seventy 
elements,  and  more  suspecten.  They  are  assumed  to  exist  in  the  form 
of  atoms,  and  further  information  will  be  found  under  thai  head  and 
under  Equivalents. 

^  Eudosinose.— The  power  possessed  by  liquids  and  gases  of  diffusing 
into  each  other,  when  separated  by  a  partition  or  septum  of  animal 
membrane,  or  unglazed  eartiienware,  Electric  endosmose  is  thi* 
action  greatly  heightened  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  which 
will  frequently  raise  the  liquid  on  one  side  of  the  partition,  several 
inches  above  the  other.  The  laws  ascertained  by  Wideman  are:  (1) 
the  quantity  of  liquid  which  flows  out  in  equal  times  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  strength  of  the  current;  (2)  tne  quantities  flowing  out, 
are,  all  other  conditions  being  equal,  independent  of  the  size  of  the 
porous  substance:  (3)  the  height  to  which  a  galvanic  current  causes  a 
liquid  to  rise,  is  directly  proportional  to  the  extent  of  the  porous  sur- 
face; (4)  the  force  with  whicnan  electric  tension  present  on  both  sides 
of  a  porous  division,  or  in  a  liquid,  urges  the  hquid  from  the  posi- 
tive to  the  negj\tive  side  of  the  partition,  is  cquivalant  to  a  pressure 
proportional  to  that  tension. — Endosmoss,  (Qt,  oamos,  a  thrusting,  im^ 
puUjion)  n,  in  Pkysics  and  Physiology,  that  property  of  membranous 
tissue  by  which  fluids  of  unequal  densities,  when  placed  on  opposite 
sides  of  it,  are  enabled  to  pa-ss  through  and  intermix— the  opposite  of 
iExosMosE,  (Gr.  exo^  outside,  and  osmos),  the  passing  outwards  of 
Huids  of  different  densities  through  animal  or  vegetable  membranes. 
ExosmosU  takes  place  from  the  denser  fluid  to  the  rarer,  Endo$^ 
Vhosis  from  the  rarer  to  the  denser ;  (k^s,  Endosmotio,  and  Exoa. 
HQTxo,  applied  respectively  to  imbibition  and  transudation  of  fluids. 

Eqiuition  of  Time.— Difference  between  apparent  and  mean  time. 

EquiitxtriaL  Current,— The  great  ocean  current,  which  manifests 
itself  within  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian 
oceans,  having  a  diHiided  western  flow,  and  warmer  by  several  degrees 
than  the  adjacent  waters. 

Equivalents.— All  chemical  actions  take  place  in  a  definite  ratio, 
which  is  explained  by  the  atomic  theory,  as  due  to  the  combination  of 
one,  two  or  more  atoms  of  one  substance  or  element,  with  one,  two  or 
more  atoms  of  others.  Each  clement  has  its  own  equivalent  weight, 
as  compared  w^ith  hydrogen  as  one.  There  is  much  confusion  of  ideas 
due  to  the  change  of  modern  chemistry  from  the  old  system  of  stating 
reactions  in  equivalents  to  the  modem  system  of  stating  them  in 
atoms. :  The  relation  of  electricity  to  these  equivalents  is  such  that  in 
a  chain  or  circuit  composed  of  any  variety  of  compounds  of  two  of 
these  bodies,  the  same  current  would  release  from  combinations  the 
relative  weight  set  against  each  substance.  The  weights  themselves 
are  relative  or  abstract,  but  in  this  work  they  are  taken  as  *' grains." 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  definite  electric  measure  of  current  and 
^ork. 

EqulTolt  —A  unit  devised  by  tlie  author  to  connect  together  tendon 
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and  quantity.  It  is  the  force  engaged  in  effecting  one  equivalent  of 
chemical  action,  in  a  circuit  of  one  ohm  resistance,  and  under  the  volt 
electro-motive  force.  This  unit,  when  thoroughly  known ,  greatly  aids  in 
undei58tanding  electricity  and  the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  forces, 

Er'omacaulils— (Qr.  erema,  silently,  gently,  and  kausis,  a  burning). 
The  slow  chemical  change  or  combustion  without  sensible  heat,  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  on  moist  animal,  or 
vegetable  bodies,  as  in  the  slow  decay  of  wood.  ^ 

f.iiroinetcr. — An  instrument  that  indicates  the  number  of  ergs  per 
c  second  which  the  current  in  a  certain  part  of  the  circuit  ia  doing. 
.   Erg. — The  unit  of  work  done  by  one  dyne. — Gobdon. 

E-cape. — A  leakage  of  the  current. 

Exchange,  Telephone. — A  telephone  exchange  is  a  central  office 
where  subscribers  are  connected  with  other  patrons  or  subscribers  of 
the  exchange.  The  connection  is  made  by  the  means  of  a  brass  plug 
and  brass  rod  and  strip.  The  Gilliand  telephone  switch  board  is  con- 
sidered among  the  best.  A  very  simple  and  perfect  switch  for  tele- 
phone exchange  has  recently  been  ciesigned  by  the  manager  of  the 
Newport,  R.  I.,  Exchange.     It  is  one  of  the  best. 

Exchaiifjre,  Telephone  Apparatas,  Ander's.— In  this  apparatus 
the  transmitters  and  receivers,  at  subscribers'  stations,  are  placed  in 
the  main  line.  All  the  battery  can  by  this  expedient  be  located  at 
the  central  office.  To  render  the  transmitters  operative,  a  battery  is 
placed  in  the  loop,  connecting  each  pair  of  cross-bars  on  the  central 
office  switch  board,  so  that  when  any  two  lines  are  connected,  a  bat- 
tery is  put  in  circuit  therewith.  In  connecting  two  central  offices  the 
batteries  are  put  on  the  trunk  lines.  This  patent  is  owned  by  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company. 

Exchange  Telephone  System,  Scott'p.— -This  system,  invented 
by  G.  B.  Scott,  has  many  advantages.  Subscribers*  lines  having  high 
resistance  at  their  distant  terminals,  are  connected  at  a  central  office, 
to  a  common  ground  line,  including  a  telephone.  Switch  apparatus 
is  provided  for  making  connection  between  subscribers  and  breaking 
their  ground  connections.  For  full  account  see  "  Gazette  of  Patent 
Office,"  Vol.  21,  No.  6. 

Exploder,  M'»gneto-Elef  trie. — An  apparatus  for  firing  iridic  pla- 
tinum wire.  One  of  the  best  is  made  by  Siemens  Brothers,  with  from 
six  to  nine  magnets,  giving  sparks  of  from  10-5000  to  20-5000  inch.^x^ 

Extensomoter. — An  instrument  for  measuring  the  extension  of  a 
body,  especially  for  measuring  the  elongation  of  bafs  of  iron  and 
steel,  when  submitted  to  a  tensile  force. 

Extlngnisher.  MaxiniV. — An  electrical  device  for  extinguishing 
fires  in  theaters,  invented  by  MaXim,  the  inventor  of  the  well  known 
electric  light. 

Extra  Cutreilt — The  appreciable  current  in  the  primary  coll, 
which  isdue  entirely  to  induction — partly  voltaic  and  partly  magnetic* 

Exustion,  «.  The  act  of  burning  or  conuumhig  by  fire. 
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Electrical  Units. — Electric  Quantities  ami  the  names  of  tke  Units 
adopted  for  their  ma  tsuro,  with  thair  symbols,  are  shown  iu  the  fol- 
lowing table:  (See  Hos^iTALiER,  **  Electrician/' May,  188*^) 

Resistance Ohm,  R. 

Electromotive  Force  Volt,  E. 

Intensity Ampere,      I. 

Quantity. Coulomb,    Q. 

Capacity, Farad,  C. 

When  these  6  units  are  too  great  or  too  small,  as  compared  with  the 
q:i£mtitie8  to  be  measured,  prefixes  are  use  I,  thus : — 
Mega  or  meg,  means  1,000,000  times. 
Kilo  "  1,000      ♦* 

MiUi  "  io\,tf 

Micro  or  micr        **  jxiuhuoJi 

Unit  oP  Foucr  is  that  force  which  would  produce  in  one  second  in 
a  body  weighing  one  gramme  a  velocitj^'  of  one  meter  per  second. 

Gravity  acting  on  a  body  accelerates  it  9*81  meters  per  second.  The 
absolute  unit  of  force  then  is  1-9-81  of  that  of  gravity,  or  simply  the 
weight  1-9'81  gram. 

ImiT  OF  WoEK  is  1-9.81  gram  raised  one  meter.  If  raised  in  unit 
time,  viz.,  one  second,  it  constitutes  unit  of  mechanical  performance. 

Resistance.  —The  unit  is  called  tlie  akm,  and  equals  the  resistance 
of  a  prism  of  pure  mercury  1  sq.  mm.  section  and  1  0480  meter  long, 
at  QoO.  The  unit  will  be  better  understood,  perhaps,  if  it  is  said  to  be 
the  resistance  of  a  copper  wire  one  f(X)tlong,  with  8*117  mils  diameter, 
or  that  of  210  feet  of  J^To.  16  B.  W.G.  wire,  at  &)'^  Fahr. 

Electromotive  Force,  or  DifferfiNce  of  Potential. — The  unit 
is  called  the  w//,  which  is  rather  less  than  the  E.M.F.  of  a  Daniell's 
cell  (-9268  of  ceU). 

Current. — The  unit  is  now  to  be  called  the  ampere,  and  is  the  cur- 
rent through  a  circuit  with  E.M.F.  of  one  volt,  resistance  one  ohm. 

Unit  of  Length. — The  C.  G.  8.  unit  of  length  is  the  ci  ntimeti?r. 
Its  theoretical  value  is  one-hundredth  part  of  the  meter,  which  is  de- 
fined as  being  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  distance  between  tlie  polo 
and  the  equator  of  the  earth.  Tlie  practical  unit  of  length  is  the  meter, 
represented  by  copies  of  a  standard,  deposited  in  the  Paris  Observatory. 

Unit  of  Mass. — The  C.  G.  8.  unit  of  mass  is  the  gramme.  It  is 
the  raasH  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  distilled  water  at  a  tempeniture  of 
4*^  centigrade. 

Unit  of  Time. —The  C.  G.  8.  unit  of  time  is  the  second,  defined  as 
being  the  86.400th  part  of  a  mean  solar  day.  The  practical  unit  of 
time  is  according  to  circumstance  the  second,  the  minute,  or  the  hour. 

Unit  of  Surface. — The  C.G.S.  unit  of  surface  is  the  surface  of  a 
square,  whose  side  is  one  centimeter  in  lengtli,  and  takes  the  name  of 
square  centimeter.  The  practical  unit  of  siuf ace  Is.  in  different  causes, 
the  square  millimefer ,  the  square  centimeter,  the  square  meter,  the  are, 
the  hectare  or  the  square  kilometer. 
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Faoj^imllft  Telegrraphi— See  Autograph  Telegrafh. 

Farad. — Unit  of  capacity.  The  8t«vn<iaid  unit  of  electrical  capacity; 
the  capacity  of  a  condenser,  whose  charge  produced  with  one  electro- 
motive force  of  one  volt,  is  equal  to  the  current  which,  with  the  same 
electro-motive  force,  passed  through  one  ohm  in  one  second.  2.  Faiiad. 
The  capacity  defined  by  the  condition  that  a  coulomb  in  a  condenser, 
whose  capacity  is  a  fai*ad,  establishes  a  difference  of  potential  of  a 
volt  between  the  armatures.  Farad  is  from  Faraday,  the  celebrated 
English  electrician. 

Faradaio  Cnrrent.— See  Induced  Current. 

Faradaic— (Of  or  pertaining  to  Faraday).— Applied  especially  to 
induced  currents  of  electricity,  as  produced  by  certain  forms  of  induc- 
tive apparatus,  on  account  of  Faraday's  important  investigations  of 
their  laws. 

FaradaiftDi. — Tlie  treatment  with  induced  currents  of  electricity, 
for  remedied  purposes,  so  called  from  Faraday. 

Faradization.  -The  use  of  the  induced,  or  Faijadaic  current. 

Ffiults. — A  cross  or  p:iFtial  ground.  The  best  Instruments  fw  test- 
ing for  a  fault,  are  the  Tan^nt  Galvanometer,  and  standard  resist- 
ance coils.  The  loop  tost  and  other  means  are  resorted  to  in  locating 
faults.  Faults  in  submarine  edibles  are  located  b}'  the  loop  test  by 
comparison  of  potentials,  by  the  Wheatstone  Bridge,  ^oid  by  various 
instruments  invented  by  Sir  Wm.  Thomson. 

Fafire*»  llaltftrjr.— See  Batteries. 

Fiber,  tteiatinlzed.— Vegetable  fiber  whicl^  lasiu^jected  to  chemi- 
cal treatment  under  great  pressure,  producing  a  dense,  hard  substance, 
very  similar  to  ivory  or  horn,  and  capable  of  being  worked  in  a  lathe, 
etc.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  electrical  uses,  where  not  e>xposed  to 
the  weather,  being  largely  used  by  electricians  and  manufacturers  of 
electrical  instruments,  desiring  an  insulating  nuiterial. 

Field.— The  Magnetic  Field,  is,  within  the  field  or  influence  of 
a  magnet. 

Fiw  Alarm  and  District  Telegraph  Systomsu—Thesc  systems 
are  used  for  local  telegraphy ;  !  he  Fire  Alarm  system  serves  to  transmit 
from  several  districts  of  a  city  to  a  central  station,  a  signal  of  a  fire, 
which  is  retransmitted  to  seveml  stations,  liaving  bells  controlled  by 
clectro-m:ignet5  and  worked  by  telegraph  wires  to  the  central  office. 
The  District  Telegraph  ie  practically  the  same  in  principle,  to  call 
police,  messengers,  etc. 

Fire  Alarms,  SpognolettiN.— A  system  in  which  a  ball  runs 
down  inclined  planes,  and  in  doing  so  makes  a  series  of  electrical  Con- 
tacts, which  move  a  step  by  step  movement  at  the  central  station. 

Fire  Alarm  Telesrrapli,  Bright 's  — A  system  that  is  used  in  Eng- 
land, Invented  by  K.  Bright.  On  pulling  a  handle  an  extra  resistance 
is  thrown  into  the  circuit  passing  from  the  central  Sitatipxi,  tlirough  all 
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the  posts,  the  amount  of  resistance  differing  at  each  post.  This  dis- 
turbs a  balance  of  resistance  at  tbe  central  station,  aud  rings  a  bell, 
when  tiie  lireman  on  watch  turns  a  handle,  which  iuserts  resistance  in 
the  circuit  conesponding  to  theR.  in  the  posts,  so  that  wlien  the  bell 
stops  ringing,  tljc  handle  points  to  the  place  whence  the  alarm  pro- 
ceeds, and  this  without  clock-work,  or  anything  tbat  can  suffer  Irom 
exposiu-e  to  air,  or  moisture  in  the  posts.  For  other  systems,  see 
Telegraph. 

FIro  i:xiin?aif'hcr^  Maxim's.— Consists  of  an  automatic  appara- 
tus, which  closes  the  circuit  when  the  temperature  is  elevated  by  ftre, 
a  series  of  pipes  containing  water  at  a  high  pressure,  and  a  series  of 
cocks  which  are  opened  by'electricity. 

Fixture. — A  short  post  for  supporting  telegra]^  lines. 

Force.— Any  action  whicli  can  be  ex^^'essea  simply  by  weight,  and 
"Which  can  Imb  realized  only  by  an  equal  amount  of  reaction,  and  is  the 
first  element  in  dynamics.  AH  bodies  in  nature  possess  tiio  incessant 
virtues  of  attracting  and  repelling  one  another,  which  action  is  recog- 
nized as  foice.  The  coiTcIation  of  forces,  or  their  mutual  convertilS- 
litjr,  is  most  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  workings  of  the  telephone. 
Electro- motive  force  is  the  power  of  the  electric  energy  to  move  fr<M& 
one  point  to  another.  It  may  be  understood  to  be  the  driving  power, 
and  m  some  respects  it  is  analagous,  in  its  effects,  to  tlie  pressure  ev- 
erted by  a  head  of  water.  Electro-motive  force  and  resistance  must 
be  considered  in  conjunction,  to  obtain  a  plain  view  of  their  reciprocal 
results.  Upon  doubling  the  electro-motive  force,  other  conditions  being 
the  same,  the  strength  of  the  current  passing,  is  doubled  with  a  con- 
stant resistance,  the  current  is  directly  proportional  to  the  eleetro-mo- 
tivc  force  employed. 

Force,  the  Inverse  Flertro-MotlTe~An  effect  manifested  bjr 
dynamo-electric  generators,  when  employed  as  motors.  Differences 
of  opini(m  exist  as  to  whether  there  can  1  e  an  inverse  electro-mptive 
force  set  up  by  a  dynamo^electric  machine,  wheti  used  m  a  motive 
engine ;  while  some  electricians  hold  that  the  inverse  electro-motive 
force  solely  renders  the  machine  a  motor  at  all.  Experience  shows 
that  electro-motive  machines  tend  to  develop  a  current,  or  electro-mo- 
tive force  against  the  driving  curi'ent.  This  inverse  force  may  bo 
measured  as  resistance,  as  the  inverse  * 'current,"  or  force,  increases. 

French  and  Swi$^»  Unit. — About  equal  to  ten  Siemens  units. 

Frictionnl  Elerfrtcity.— See  Electricity. 

Frischen's  Duplex  —A  method  of  simultaneous  transmission  in 
opposite  directions,  by  the  employment  of  prokmged  relays  and  oth^ 
apparatus. 

Froment*j«  Telegraph  —A  dial  telegraph  invented  by  M.  Froment, 
a  celebrated  French  electrician. 

Fanctlon  —Any  compound  result  or  product  of  two  or  more  dif- 
ferent element;^.  \\  functK>n  is  resolved  by  di\ddiug  it  with  one  or 
more  of  its  elements.  ^  . 
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Fnmaee,  Siemens*  Electric— A  furnace  in  which  steel  is  fused 
by  the  electric  current.  It  is  practically  a  voltaic  arc  regulator,  in 
which  the  arc  is  represented  by  the  material  to  be  fused,  or  already 
melted,  the  positive  pole  by  a  crucible  of  gas  carbon  or  graphite,  and 
the  negative  pole  by  a  bundle  of  carbon  rods.  It  is  tho  heat  developed 
by  the  resistance  of  the  metal  to  the  passage  of  the  current,  which 

Eroduces  the  fusion.  To  fuse  steel,  you  must  have  a  temperature 
igher  than  1300*^,  and  supply  a  quantity  of  heat  which,  theoretically, 
must  be  at  least  equal  to  450  calorics  per  kilogramme  of  steel  f  u$ed. 
Bee  cut  on  page  438 ;  also  **  Electrician,"  June,  1883. 

Fnsible  Coudiictor^,  Edison^s. — An  invention  to  guard  against 
fire  from  main  conductors,  in  an  electric  liffht  system.  A  metallic 
fusible  connection  between  the  conductors,  which  fuses  under  a  certain 
current,  is  one  plan.  This  fusion  current  is  of  course  greater  than 
that  which  the  conductor  is  designed  to  carry,  and  less  than  that  which 
would  raise  the  conducter  to  a  dangerous  temperature.  See  "  Elec- 
trician/' March  4th,  18^3. 

G 

Galranic  Battery.— See  Batteries. 

galvanic  Current —The  direct  current  from  the  battery.  '  Sea 
Primary  Current;  also  Electricity. 

€}alYanie  Indnction,— See  Induction. 

I^alvaiiism. — The  use  of  the  galvanic  current. 

GalYano-Caastie.— See  Electrocautery. 
^     OalTau4igrapby.— The  art  or  process  of  depositing  metals  by  elee. 
tricity;  electrotvpy.     gee  under  Galvanombtbr. 

OalYanomeier. — An  instrument  for  detecting  the  presence  of  elec- 
tricity and  estimating  its  amount;  Qalyanoscope,  an  instrument  for 
gauging  slight  currents  of  electricity;  Galvanography,  a  process  for 
copying  exactly,  objects  of  wood,  stone,  metal,  coins,  plaaier  casts, 
engraved  copperplates,  etc.,  in  copper. 

CMranometer,  Astatic. — 1.  A  galvanometer  having  an  astatic  nee- 
die  above,  and  a  needle  between  the  coils.  Its  deflection  is  greater  than 
that  made  of  single  needles.  2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  dif- 
ferences of  electric  potential,  utilizing  the  electro-magnetic  force*  duort 
to  the  currents  produced  by  differences  of  electric  potential.  8.  Thol 
latest  form  of  Sir  Wm.  Thomson's  reflecting  astatic  Galvanometer, 
has  four  coils  in  a  square  brass  case.  Resistance  7000  ohms.  4.  An 
instrument  for  measuring  *'  current'*  by  its  magnetic  effects  In  deflect- 
ing  a  magnetic  needle.  These  are  not  comparable  among  themselves 
unless  graduated  for  the  purpase.  The  tangent  and  sine  galvanometers 
are  proportional,  so  that  knowing  the  value  of  any  one  deflection,  that 
of  all  others  may  be  calculated.  The  patent  universal  galvanometer 
shows  on  its  dial  the  current  passing  or  work  doing  and  the  resistanoe 
of  the  circuit  indefinite  units.    5.  One  of  the  most  delicate  in  use 
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was  invented,  by  Sir  Wm.  Thomson.  6.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
electricity  composed  of  two  coils  of  wire  with  one  astatic  needle  above 
the  coils  and  one  under  the  coils.  The  upper  needle  moves  on  a  grad- 
uated circle  from  which  the  number  of  degrees  that  the  needle  denecte 
may  be  read  off.  7.  Sir  Wm.  Thomson's;  one  of  the  most  perfect 
made.  All  kinds  of  galvanometrical  measurements  can  be  made  by  it 
It  is  also  used  as  a  receiving  instrument  at  cable  stations,  the  operatoni 
reading  by  the  deflections  of  the  mirror.  8.  SirWm.  Thomson'^ 
Graded;  these  instruments  are  poi-table  galvanometers  of  two  classes, 
one  dsigned  for  measuring  electric  currents,  and  the  other  for  meas*> 
\uing  electrical  potential.  9.  A  rapidly  indicating  aperiodic  galvano*- 
meter,  devised  by  Deprez  &  D'Arsonval,  and  especially  designed  for 
showing  the  currents  due  to  ver>  weak  electro  motive  forces.  8ee 
••  Scientific  American,"  Sup.  August  19,  1882.  10.  DiffesbntiaIi; 
an  instrument  used  for  measuring  the  internal  resistance  of  batteries, 
and  for  other  purposes.  11.  Portablk  Electric  Light;  this  instru- 
ment measures  du-ectly  in  webcrs,  the  strongest  electric  light  cup^ 
rents,  without  calculation  or  reference  to  any  table;  it  is  very  '*  dead 
beat."  The  accuracy  of  its  readinjj^  can  instantljr  be  checked  by  a 
single  call.  For  full  account,  see  **  Journal  of  Society  Telegraph  Eur 
gineers,"  No.  38.  Vol.  10.  12.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
strength  of  weak  galvanic  currents.  13.  Obarch's— This  galvanome» 
ter  is  used  for  measuring  very  powerful  currents.  (The  name  of  thi^ 
instrument  is  derived  from  Gaivani,  of  Bologna,  the  discovensr  of 
Galvanism,  1787-97,  and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.) 

Galranophone.— One  form  of  galvanophone  is  called  the  electrie 
songster.  A  small  transmitter  conveys  vocal,  and  other  musical 
sounds,  to  the  galvanoplione,  which  reproduces  the  same  greatly  in» 
creased  in  volume. 

Galvanoplasty. — The  art  of  depositing  metals  by  electricity;  eleo- 
trotypy.  The  art  of  separating  from  their  chemical  compounds,  by 
the  agency  of  dynamic  electricity. 

Garnier*s  Antomatic  Telegraph. — The  dispatch  in  this  system  ig 
prepared  nearly  upon  the  same  principle  as  in  the  Bain  method.  The 
sendin^^  cylinder  is  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  spiral  groove 
cut  in  its  periphery. 

Gaw  Linrhiing  by  Electricity.— An  invention  by  which  a  large 
number  of  gas  jets  are  lighted  by  electric  sparks  over  the  jet.  The 
best  systems  are  those  of  Edwaras,  Bogart.  Gardiner,  and  Rhodes. 

Gange,  iHilner's  Wire. — The  principle  of  these  gauges  is  that  of 
the  well  known  diagonal  scale.  In  one  form  the  scale  is  described  as 
aspiral  line  around  a  cylinder.  See  **  Electrician,"  Lond.,  July  5,1380. 

Gange«  Wire.r-An  instrument  used  for  measuring  the  diameter  of 
wires.  The  kind  best  known  is  the  round  wire  gauge.  It  is  made  of 
a  tempered  steel  plate,  and  is  provided  with  notches  of  graduated  sized 
around  its  periphery,  corresponding  with  the  dfterent  sizes  of.  w&a 
used  in  telegraph  service. 
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Oenerftl  Farftdizatlon.— General  faradization  consists  in  stixnuiat- 
ing  all  the  miiscles  of  the  body  in  rapid  succession,  either  with  the 
hand  or  sponge,  the  patient  sitting  or  standing  on  a  plate  electrode. 

Ijenerator,  Biill's* — In  this  generator  Mr.  BaH  employs  two  ann- 
atures.  revolving  in  opposite  directi(Hi8,  near  the  field  magnets  in  such 
H  manner  as  to  require  little  power,  and  they  produce  results  which 
cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  generator  in  the  market.  It  requires 
r  about  a  half  horse-power  per  arc  light.  See  *' Journal  of  Telegraph/' 
March  23,  1882. 

fif'iii'rators.— (Dynamo  Electric.)— There  are  man j  different  kinds, 
of  which  the  best  are  Gramme's,  Siemens',  Brush's,  EdiscHi's,  Maxim's 
and  Hussey's.  Hussey's  ^nerator  is  different  from  all  other  genera- 
tors, in  that  the  armature  is  entirely  eoclosed  by  the  magnet,  which  is 
one  solid  ring.  The  armature  revc^ves  before  the  poles  and  the  whcde 
length  of  the  magnet,  and  before  the  wire  which  is  wound  on  the 
field  magnet.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  only  generator  that  has  yet  been 
constructed,  in  which  the  armature  revolves  before  the  p<rfes  and  the 
whole  length  of  the  field  magnets.  The  armature  is  composed  of 
many  thin  sheets  of  wrought  iron^  of  No.  80  gauge.  The  reasons  for 
cutting  the  inner  projection  towards  the  periphery,  are,  ^rai,  the  cir- 
culation of  flir  through  the  poles,  and  that  consequent  points  formed 
in  the  armature,  are  thrown  to  the  perijAery.  See  Dynamo  Machines^ 
and  MACHncES. 

<if  nerator  and  Motor,  Banneirs.— -The  elon^ted  polar  ^zten- 
slons  in  this  genemtor  and  motor,  are  connected  with  the  core  of  the 
field  magnet  at  opposite  ends,  thereby  forming  a  field  of  equal  inten- 
sity throughout  its  entire  Icngihr  See  "Offlcal Gazette, "April 4, 1^. 

GeneratofH.  S.  J.  Bear'fi.-  In  this  generator  the  poles  of  the  arm- 
ature and'thc  field  magnets  are  brought  into  the  closest  proximity,  or 
even  absolute  contact  with  each  other,  without  lessening  its  efficiency. 
See  •  *  Engineer, "  March  81 ,  1882. 

Geo-Thermometer*-— An  instr.  for  meacurlng  the  earth's  heat  at 
diif erent  depths,  as  in  wells  and  mines,  and  for  ascertaining  its  r^te 
of  increase. 

OloAAOflrrnph. — An  instrument  ccmsistingof  an  ingenious  cmnbin- 
ation  of  delicate  levers  and  blades,  which,  placed  upon  the  tongae  and 
lips,  and  under  the  nostrils  of  the  speaker,  are  vibrated  by  the  move- 
g  nents  of  the  former,  and  the  breath  flowing  from  the  latter.  It  jnay 
'  be  used  in  telegraphy  in  the  near  future.  See  *  *  Iron,  *'  Vol.  19,  No.  476. 
2.  j4  speech  reader. — It  is  a  combination  of  d^cate  fevers  and  blade& 
See  **  Scientific  American,"  April  29,  1882. 

Ii'oiig  Signals,  Si^meiiH'— An  invention  used  ^t  the  crosi^ngs  of 
railways.  It  is  of  cast  metal,  the  hammer  being  underneath,  and  is 
worked  by  an  electro-magnet.    See  ^*  Electrician."  March  4. 1882. 

Gmmme'g  Dynamo. -^The  new  Gramme  Dynamo,  driven  by  Broths 
erhood's  engine,  on  the  same  baseplate,  is  one'of  the  l)est  dynamos  itf- 
Tented.    The  motor  is  a  three  cylinder  engine,  the  shaft  of  which  is 
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extended  to  riglit  and  left,  and  coupled  on  each  side  to  a  dynaino 
electric  machine.    See  **  Engineering,"  Februaiy  24,  1883. 

G rammers  Machine. — The  Gramme  machine,  one  of  the  first  and. 
best  electric  machines  for  practical  work.     It  represents  a  type  of  ma- 
chine adapted  for  supplying  one  poweiful  light  from  each  uinchine. 
The  Duplex.  Gramme,  Weston,  Brush,  Wild  andLoutin  machines  admit 
of  several  currents  being  taken  from  the  machine.     Some  of  the  above 
machines  have  a  separating  machine  for  generating  the  currents  irom 
which  they  are  passed  off  in  one  continuous  direction  to  the  second  or  1^ 
dividing  machine,  which,  after  augmenting  their  intensity,  permits  of 
Iheir  bemg  collected  from  off  its  exterior  casing  in  a  divided  form  and 
alternating  in  direction.    Gramme  machines  are  now  of  various  types, 
giving  various  currents,  according  to  requirements, 
^Oraphot]fpe« — A  method  of  producing  book  illustrations  for  print- 
ing along  with  type,  without  the  art  of  an  engraver. 

Gtays  Harmonic  Multiple-Telegraph.— An  mvention  by  which 
several  messages  can  be  transmitted  at  the  same  time.  Gray,  by  an 
instrument  called  an  analyzer  or  an  electro-magnet,  with  a  steel  ribbon 
in  a  metAllic  frame  provided  with  a  turning  screw,  was  enabled  to 
separate  the  composite  vibrations  communicated  to  the  cores  of  an 
electro-magnet. 

Ground  .  •>  ire.— A  wire  well  connected  to  earth  or  water  pipes, 
for  the  purpose  of  "grounding"  the  lines.  At  way  stations,  if  the 
line  is  opeii,  by  the  use  of  the  ground  wire,  the  circuit  can  be  estab- 
lished in  one  direction. 

Grove's  Battery.— Largely  used  in  the  United  Stated  and  Europe^ 
for  telegraph  lines;  consists  of  a  glass  vessel,  zinc  and  platinum.  The 
zinc  is  placed  in  the  glass  vessel  containing  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  about  eighteen  times  its  bulk  of  water.  Inside  of  the  zinc  cy^ 
lindf^r  is  placed  a  porous  cup,  and  nearly  filled  with  very  strong  nitrw 
acid.  Inside  of  this  cup,  a  strip  of  platinum  is  connected  lo  the  end 
of  the  zinc;  sulphate  of  zinc  is  generated  in  the  outer  cell,  and  a  heavy 
brown  gas  peroxide  of  nitrogen  is  formed  in  tlie  porous  cup.  See 
Battery. 

Gauge,  Electrical  Water.— By  means  of  this  instrument,  the  en* 
gineer  at  the  pumping  station  knows  the  exact  state  of  the  cistern  tank 
or  reservoir,  at  any  time  by  looking  at  the  mechanical  dial.  It  rings  a 
bell  when  the  water  has  reached  the  highest  or  lowest  point. 

Gulclier  System. — A  system  of  electric  lighting  by  which  six  or 
more  lamps  can  be  placed  on  one  circuit.  See  *'  Telegraph  Journal," 
Vol.  9.  p.  826. 

Gntta  Percha.— A  concrete  juice,  produced  by  various  trees  in 
Mayla,  particularly  Icosandra  Gutta.  it  becomes  soft  and  impressi-* 
ble  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  retains  its  shape  when 
cool.  It  dissolves  in  oil  and  ether,  but  not  in  water.  It  is  extensive* 
ly  used  in  cable  and  telegraph  manufactories. 

Clutta  Perolia  Jointing.— In  makmg  joints  underground,  the  joint'' 
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eT*s  tool-box  id  placed  close  to  one  side  of  the  fatdt  or  joint.  Attach  .ed 
to  tlio  tool-box  are  two  low  stools,  for  the  jointer  and  his  assistant  to 
sit  upon;  a  spirit  lamp  for  the  furnace  is  lighted  and  soldering  irons 
heated.  Great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  gutta  perclia  sheeting  clean. 
Tbe  "Wires  leading  in  one  direction  are  then  taken  oiit  and  prepared  for 
joining,  by  stripping  off  the  tape  for  about  fifteen  inches  back,  and 
fastening  the  roll  around  the  cable  or  wire,  by  loosening  the  numbers 
and  passing  them  along  the  wire  to  the  tape,  where  they  are  fixe<l  by 
squeezing  them  with  pliers,  on  one  side  only,  so  as  to  bind  evenly  ail 
around.  When  each  wire  has  been  served  this  way,  the  whole  of 
them  are  Cut  to  exactly  the  same  length;  when  this  has  l>een  done  on 
one  side,  the  jointer  does  the  same  to  the  wires  leading  the  other  way. 

Ony  Wires. — Wires  used  to  strengthen  telegraph  poles,  esi)ecialiy 
tho^  that  are  placed  around  sharp  curves  and  angles. 

<iyroscope,  (jfro-skope^  n.  An  instrument  which  can  exhibit 
the  effects  of  revolution  and  rotation. 


Harmonica,  Electric. —An  instrument  invented  by  M.  Petrina,  of 
Prague.  The  principle  of  this  instrument  is  similar  to  Neef's  thoo- 
tome,  in  which  the  hammer  is  replaced  by  slender  rods  whose  ^'ibm• 
tions  produce  a  sound.  Four  of  these  rods  are  placed  side  by  side, 
and  when  moved  by  keys,  and  arrested  by  levers,  produce  combined 
sounds,  of  which  the  origin  may  he  easily  shown. 

HarnKHiiea^  8onizee^8. — An  apparatus  designed  to  prevent  acci- 
dents, caused  by  firedamp  in  mines.  A  flame  is  kept  burning  in  a 
glass  chimney,  the  draught  being  so  regulated  that  in  pure  air  the 
flame  is  silent,  but  is  transformed  under  the  influence  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  firedamp,  and  then  makes  a  singing  sound.  See  **  Scientific 
American,"  Sup.",  July  22. 1882. 

Haskin's  Duplex. — The  originality  of  this  invention  consists  in  a 
fe\a.y  constructed  with  two  spof)ls,  which  are  parallel  to  one  another, 
imd  joined  to  each  other,  so  as  to  form  an  unbroken  circuit.  Semi- 
circular  pieces  of  soft  iron  are  connected  to  each  end  of  the  core  of  each 
spool,  thus  making  two  distinct  magnets,  having  four  poles,  tho  two 
pole?  at  the  ends  having  different  polarities. 

llelicoidal. — Curved  like  the  spire  of  a  univalve  shell.  \ 

Helingraph,  Mance's. — An  adjustable  mirror  for  flashing  a  beam  V 
of  light  in  signals,  according  to  the  Morse  telegraph  code. 

Helix. — The  coil.  In  electro-magnetic  or  induction  machines  the 
helix  is  composed  of  two  or  more  coils:  the  inner  or  primary  coil 
being  of  coarse  wire  and  connected  direct  with  the  battery,  and  the 
outer  or  secondary  coil  being  finer  wire  wound  upon,  but  completely 
insulated  fr-»m  the  primary  coil,  and  receiving  its  eletric  influences 
purely  by  induction  from  the  core  and  inner  coil. 

Hicks*  Antomatic  Repeater.-— See  Kefsater.  -« 
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Hoist,  Fleet Piral. — ^An  invention  of  Dr.  HojJcinson,  F.  R.  &,  and 
is  intended  to  be  used  instead  of  pulley  blocks.  This  Iroist  will  lift 
about  five  cwt. ,  or  double  tbis  amount,  if  a  snatch  block  is  nsed. 

Uoloph''U%('ourg«  Inilica^or — An  electric  lamp  with  a  refector 
8Pt  on  a  movable  handle.  When  the  helm  is  put  to  port,  an  electrie 
current  is  established  through  the  electro-magnet.  See  ''Eneineer  " 
March  31.  1882. 

Uorxeshtie  Magnet — Artificial  magnet  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe. 

Horticnitnre,  Electrical.— A  new  horticultural  industry  recently 
promoted  by  Dr.  Siemens.  By  this  process,  fruits,  flowers,  etc.,  will 
grow  nearly  twice  as  rapidly  by  keeping  them  under  tlie  electric  light 
at  night,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  day  time. 

Ii<  Itie'H  Machine. — An  electrical  machine  easily  described  but  hard 
to  understand.  It  consists  of  two  thin  circular  plates  of  glass,  four 
insulated  posts,  and  crank  for  revolving  the  circular  glass.  A  body  is 
electrified  and  nets  by  induction  upon  a  moving  system,  producing  a 
continual  generating  of  electricity. 

Hnirhos^  Telegraph. — One  of  the  most  perfect  forms  of  printing 
telegraphic  instruments.  The  essential  feature  is  the  synchronous 
inovenients  of  the  isending  and  receiving  apparatus,  at  several  stations, 
each  letter  being  printed  by  a  single  eleetric  pulsation,  without  slop- 
ping the  continuous  revolving  of  the  type  wheel.  These  instruments 
are  employed  in  every  country  in  Euroi^e,  and  give  entire  satisfaction. 

Hydrogen. — An  inflammable,  colorless  gas  of  extreme  lightuesd.. 

H  \  drnpnenmatic,  (Gr.  hudcr,  water,  and  pneuma,  breath,  spirit),  a 
— ^applied  to  the  water-trough  used  in  collecting  gases,  etc. 

HydrosCrtpe,;Gr.  hudor,  water,  and  akopeo^  I  see  or  view),  n.  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  dampness  or  moisture  of  the  air  or  of  a 
gas;UYOROSKOP£,  (Qr.  hv{fro8,  wet,  moist),  an  instrument  to  show  tha 
moisture  or  dryness  of  the  air;  HYaH08TATiC8>  the  science  of  compar- 
ing relative  degrees  of  moisture. 

Hydrostnt. — Water-Stoppkr. — ^This  is  a  ooll-cover,  which  pre- 
vents spilling  or  slopping  of  the  exciting  fluids,  and  also  maizes  the. bat- 
tery portable,  and  enables  the  operator  to  convey  it  from  place  to  place 
safely,  without  removing  the  liquid. 

Hypsonieter.iGr.  hupMS,  height,  and  mctron,  a  measure)  n.  An 
instrument  for  measuring  heights;  Htpsohetby,  the  method  of  ascer- 
taining heights  by  th«  barometer,  or  by  Iwiling  water. 


Indicatf^r,  A  Telephonic  Speed.— A  telephonic  speed  indicator 
invented  by  M.  Resio,  consists  of  two  parti  connected  together  by  an 
electric  current.      See  **  Engineering,"  April  14,  1882. 

Indium, — A  metal  which  is  more  attractive  for  the  ph^nsicist  than 
the  metallurgist.  It  is  so  scarce  that  even  its  prominent  qualities  will 
not  secure  it  a  future. 
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Inclillometer.^CGr.  klino,  L.  r/mo,  I  bend  or  leatt;  L.  ituUtzart,  to 
bend  or  bow  in  any  direction,  and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure,)  w,  an  in- 
strument for  measuring  tlie  veilical  elements  of  the  magnetic  force. 

IncoiiHtant  Battery.— -A  single  fluid  battery  is  usually  termed 
"Inconstant,"  to  distinguish  it  from  a  two  fluid  battery.  A  constant 
current  can  be  produced  as  well,  for  all  medical  purposes,  from  a  sing- 
le fluid  as  from  a  two  fluid  battery. 

Induced  Currents. -^Currents  of  electricity  generated  in  coils  of 
wire  by  induction  known  as  faradaic  currents,  and  secondary  cur- 
rents, q.  V. 

InduMion.— The  name  given  to  theeffects  produced  outside  of  the 
body  ei^erting  a  force,  or  out  of  the  circuit,  to  which  the  force  is  di- 
rectly applied.  Thus  a  magnet  induces  magnetism  in  neighboring 
substances,  and  then  attracts  them.  A  static  charged  surface  is  said 
to  induce  an  opposite  electric  charge  upon  the  surfaces  presented  to  it. 
A  current  in  a  wire  induces  currents  in  other  conductors  parallel  to 
it  (see  secondary).  ^  The  property  by  which  one  body  having  electrical 
galvanic,  or  magnetic  polarity  causes,  or  induces  it  in  another  body, 
without  direct  contact;  an  impress  of  molecular  force,  or  conditi^» 
from  one  body  on  anoUier,  without  actual  contact. 

Induction  on  Telephone  Circuits.— One  of  the  most  effeetive 
remedies  discovered,  for  getting  rid  of  induction  on  telephone  circuits, 
has  been  devised  by  the  French  electrician  Foucault,  who  wraps  tho 
telephone  wire  with  any  good  metallic  conductor,  mich  as  tin  foil,  and 
connects  the  wrapping  at  intervals  of  every  few  miies  with  the  earth. 
The  current  inducm  from  other  wires  affects  first  the  metallic  wrap- 
ping, and  as  the  tendency  to  seek  the  earth  is  stronger  than  Xq  affect 
the  wire,  it  runs  to  the  earth.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  over 
long  distances  this  metallic  wrapping  produces  what  is  technically 
known  as  *•  retardation,"  the  current  becoming  sluggish  and  unman- 
ageable. Induction  in  telephone  wires  is  remedied  by  having  several 
coils  braided  around  a  central  copper  wire  which  is  grounded  fre- 
quently. This  greatly  decreases  the  many  wi.*es  on  the  telephone. 
Induction  is  also  said  to  be  overcome  by  having  an  extra  return  wire 
instead  of  using  the  earth  for  part  of  the  circuit.  Telephones  con- 
nected to  the  railway  track  by  induction  may  give  tho  passing 
news  many  feet  above  on  telegraph  wires.  See  Journal  of  Telegraph 
for  April,  1881,  for  wonders  of  induction  in  cables. 

Inuuciion  Balance.— A  wonderful  apparatus  (invented  by  Prof. 
Hughes, )  which  shows  extreme  sensitiveness  to  the  slightest  molecular 
change  in  the  composition  of  metals  and  alloys.  It  could  be  used  as  a 
coin  detector,  or  for  the  detection  of  light  weight  coins.   8ee  Balance. 

Indnctfon  Coil.-^An  electrical  transformer  receiving  clcctricjty» 
from  anelectrical  battery,  and  changing  it  into  electricity  of  hii^h  ten- 
sion. The  currents  from  an  I.  C.  are  of  high  tension  aqd  small  quan- 
tity.   One  induptio)}  coil  U  ISnl^and  has  giveiB  sparks  110  c(aitlmet^rft 
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long.  Tliis  invention  has  rendered  Ihe  Tir*mc  of  RiihmkofP,  ^f  Paris, 
celebrated,  allliough  many  electricians  claim  that  it  was  invented  hf 
Mr,  BrrcHiB,  a  prominent  instmment-maker  of  Boston,  Masn.^  and 
appropriated  by  Ruhmkoff. 

Indactoplioiie.— An  invention  of  Willougbby  Smith,  going  far  to 
prove  tbeones  advanced,  in  1873.  by  the  electrician  Greer.  It  consifttd 
of  a  tuning  fork,  a  large  Hat  disc  or  insulated  "wire,  and  a  telephone 
or  a  piece  of  iron.  If  the  latter  ia  unconnected  with  the  circuit,  it  will 
reproduce  the  musical  sound  of  the  tuning  fork.  The  sounds  are  re^ 
produced  if  the  receiving  diaphragm  is  in  another  room. 

Inertia.— A  property  of  matter  by  which  it  tends  to  preserve  a 
Btate  of  rest  when  still  and  of  uniform  rectilinear  motion  when 
movine..    See  Allison's  Dictionary. 

Ink-Writer,  Single  Cnrrcnt,  Duplex  Direct.— This  apparatus 
consists  of  a  lever  or  key  for  signalling  purposes,  a  galvanometer 
which  indicates  the  presence  or  absence  of  currents,  as  well  as  faulty 
conditions.  The  current  sent  acts  upon  the  rcceiviBg  recorder,  di- 
rectly without  any  supplementary  aid,  and  imprints  its  characters  on  a 
paper  ribbon  in  mk.    See  "Electrician,"  July  15,  1882. 

lnstmnientJ9,  E.  B.  Signalling.— Instruments  for  the  giving  in- 
formation about  running  of  trains.  Walker's  train  •'describer"  at- 
tracts attention  by  a  single  blow  on  a  bell  which  is  so  constructed  as 
to  strike  only  once  for  each  completed  signal  and  at  the  same  time 
point  out  upon  a  dial  the  name  of  the  coming  train. 

Insulated.— Protected  from  contact  with  other  conductors. 

Insulators.— Bodies  possessing  high  resistance;  all,  however,  allow 
some  current  to  escape,  or  rather  "charge"  to  be  lost  as  current. 
They  are  called  Electrics,  because  friction  develops  electric  excite- 
ment in  them.  Ebonite  is  the  highest  non-conductor,  paraflSn,  sul- 
phur, and  glass  follow.  Telegraph  insulators  arc  the  porcelain  or  giass 
cups,  etc.,  to  which  the  wires  are  secured.  In  Europe  the  white  por- 
celain insulators  are  almost  exclusively  used,  but  in  the  U.  S.  glass  in- 
sulators are  genially  in  use  on  telegiaph  lines.  The  surfaces  between 
the  point  -where  the  line  wire  touches,  and  the  substance  of  the  pin 
bracket  or  pole  should  be  as  long  and  as  narrow  as  possible.  The  in- 
sulator should  be  as  perfect  non-conductor  as  possible.  The  interior 
surface  must  not  be  reached  ^  rain.    Brooks'  is  one  of  the  best. 

Insulators,  Chaurin's,— The  upper  end  of  a  permanent  iron  car- 
rier is  screwed  into  the  tree,  the  lower  end  being  fastened  by  a  strong 
wood  screw.  *  These  insulators  will  allow  a  tree  to  which  they  are 
iftttached  to  move  freely  without  interfering  with  tlie  wire. 

Insulators^  Creignton's.— An  insulator  for  fixing  wires  without 
the  use  or  aid  of  binding  wires. 

Insulator.  Johnson  &  Phillip's.— This'  instdator  consists  of  a 
porcelain  beU,  curved  inward  to  form  an  oil  well,  which  is  filled  tvith 
a  fluid  insulator,  such  as  Pasaffln.    The  insulati€>&  resistaoce  is  said 
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io  be  many  hundred  limes  higher  thnn  that  given  by  any  other  in- 
sulator.   See  *•  Nature,"  March  80,  1882. 

InsnlatorSy  Telegrawhlc  —The  glass,  porcelain,  or  vulcanite  pup- 
ports  for^he  wires  which  tend  to  prevent  electrical  comjiiunicatioa 
between  the  latter  and  the  ground. 

Insttlite. — A  new  insulating  material  patented  by  Dr.  Fleming. 
The  material  has  been  tested  by  able  electricians,  and  their  reports  are 
favorable.  It  is  composed  of  sawdust,  cotton  waste,  paper  pulp,  or 
of  other  fibrous  meterials.  See  "Electrician,"  Lend.,  April  29.  1882. 
Intensity. — The  old  term  for  the  properties  now  described  as  E 
M.  F.  ffnd  tension.  Batteries  were  said  to  be  arranged  for  intensity 
when  the  cells  were  coupled  together  in  series.  The  term  leads  to 
such  confusion  that  it  should  be  abandoned,     See  Tensioi^. 

luteusity  *if  Current.— A  term  adapted  from  the  French  intensite 
de  courant.  It  means  **  quantity,"  and  the  best  writers  now  use  the 
simple  woi'd  **  current?  to  avoid  confusion  of  these  conflicting  terms. 
Interottl  RcsiBtance  of  Batteries.— That  of  the  Grove  cell  is 
about  \  ohm  for  a  first  cell,  and  the  Leclanohe  one  ohm.  To  find  the 
internal  resistance  of  a  battery  observe  the  strength  of  current  when 
there  is  no  external  resistance  in  circxut,  and  again,  insert  a  known 
resisttinoe. 

Interoceanie,  a. — Lying  between  two  seas;  a  communication  con- 
necting them,  as  a  telegraph  or  railway  across  the  continent. 

Interrnpted  Current— An  intermittent  current  caused  by  the 
rapid  action  of  a  rheotome  or  vibrating  armature.  The  primary  and 
secondary  currents  are  generally  interrupted  ones,  and  the  galvanic  or 
battery  current  can  also  be  if  required, 

luvert^e  Batio  is  when  the  relation  of  numbers  to  each  other  is 
reversed;  thus:  the  ratio  of  three  to  six  is  expressed  by  three-sixths  or 
one-half;  and  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  same  numbers  by  six  to  three  or 
by  six-thirds  or  two. 

Ions.— Faraday's  term  for  the  two  parts  into  which  an  Electrolyte 
breaks  up;  they  may  be  regarded  as  *•  radicals",  and  may  be  either 
single  atoms,  or  elements,  doubled  atoms,  which  still  act  as  one  chem- 
ically, or  they  may  be  compound  radicals,  like  cyanogen  ommonium, 
and  the  radicals  of  acids.  They  are  of  two  classes  named  from  the 
Electrode  at  which  they  appear,  but  the  same  radical  may  be  an  anion 
at  one  time  and  a  cation  at  another  accordingly  as  it  is  united  with  a 
radical  more  or  less  high  in  the  order  of  affinity.  See  Aiyionb  and 
Cations. 

Iron  Poles. — ^Iron  telegraph  poles  are  used  on  some  of  the  land 
lines  to  India,  and  some  in  South  America,  but  are  not  used  to  any 
extent  in  United  States  or  Europe. 

Tsobarie. — (Gr.  isos^  equal;  baros^  weight)  a.  Applied  to  lines 
which  connect  places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  having  the  same 
mean  pressure;  itocfCnmal,  (Gr.  isos^  equal,  and  chrmos^  time,)  Occ«> 
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ring  in  equal  times,  or  at  intervaU  of  the  same  duration,  as  the  beats 
of  a  pulse;  isocW monism^  the  property  of  a  pendulum  by  which  it  per- 
forms its  vibrations  in  equal  times;  isoeiituil,  applied  to  equality  of 
magnetic  inclination  or  dip;  imaginary  lines  on  the  earth ^9  surfaco 
passing  through  places  where  this  magnetic  dip  is  the  same,  arc  called 
isoclinal  Unfs;  isogafic^  {Qt,  gvnia^  an  ann^le.)  applied  to  imaginary 
lines  passing  through  all  plac^  at  which  Uie  horizontal  needle  makoi 
the  same  angle  with  the  meridian;  having  equal  lines. 


Jar,  Leyden.— (After  the  inventor.)  A  form  of  condenser  com- 
posed of  a  fflass  jar  or  bottle,  having  tinfoil  inside  and  outside,  hut 
Hvl  connectea.  It  is  used  to  maintain  the  opposing  electricities  in  a 
state  of  great  tension,  and  to  accumulate  electricity. 

Joera  Lamp.— See  Lamps. 

JqiifCtions,  Safety, — A  device  used  in  incandescent  electric  light- 
ing where  a  branch  leads  from  the  main.  See  JQlectbician,  July 
1st,  1882. 

K. 

Katiietoiiieter«— (Gr.  katkftos,  perpendicular  height  and  metton, 
a  measure,)  n,  an  inst.  to  measure  small  differences  of  vertical  height. 
Kerite.— A  compound  in  which  tar  or  asphaltum  combined  with 
animal  or  vegetable  oils,  is  vulcanized  by  sulphur.  tJie  product  closely 
resembling  rubber;  used  principally  as  an  insulating  material  in  tele- 
graphy. The  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  kerite  wire  in  the  United 
States  are  in  Khode  Island  and  Gonnecticnt. 

Key,  Doable  Current.— A  telegraph  key,  having  its  positive  and 
negative  poles  insulated  from  the  base,  which  latter  connects  with  the 
line.     It  is  used  ou  the  Amencan  automatic  aoadruplex  and  English 

system,  the  reversed  currents  af- 
fecting a  polarized  relay  at  the 
further  end  of  the  line.  The 
special  form  of  key  shown  in  th« 
cut  is  the  invention  of  Cumming 
&  Brinkerhoff,  in  which  contact 
is  made  on  the  peripheries  of 
disks  set  at  right  angles  See 
S^T.  On  depressing  tlie  button 
on  the  right,  a  positive  current 
is  thrown  to  the  line,  and   on 

raising    the    lever   a   negative 

P0UBL9  OUBBBKT  issi*  Charge  floV  s  tb  the  wlw  thzoo^ 
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tlie  back  contact,  lever,  trunnion,  and  base.  This  instrament  la  a  sub- 
stitute on  tlie  quadruplex  for  the  Dynamo  Tolech anger,  which  see. 

Key. — An  instrument  used  in  transmitting  messages  by  telegraph, 
by  whicli  the  operator  opens  and  closes  the  circuit  at  wilL 

Key,  Cuuiming's  Periphery  Contact,  The.— JSee  Cumming's 
Periphery  Contact  Key. 

Key-Sounder,  Bunneirs.— A  sounder  and  key  combined,  which 
requires  no  bolting,  the  key  being  attached  to  (he  lever  of  the 
sounder.     See  O.  P.  Gazette,  April  4th,  1882. 

Key,  Cumming^'s. — The  claim  of  this  inventor  is  the  combmation 
with  the  operating  lever  and  base  of  a  telegraph  key,  of  two  rollers  or 
disks,  one  on  the  lever  and  the  other  on  the  base,  the  said  rollers 
having  a  peripheral  contact.  See  P^,tent  Gazette,  April  18,  1882,  and 
illustrated  description  under  Cummipigs. 

Ki^y,  Doable  Current,  is  one  that  is  so  constructed  that  it  reverses 
the  bolting  after  each  signal 


The  Victor  Key, 

Key,  The  Tietor— The  Victor  Key  is  one  of  the  lat^^st,  and  by  its 
Inventor  is  claimed  to  be  the  best.  The  lever  is  set  in  the  frame  m  a 
way  which  allows  an  easier  motion  upwards  and  downwards  than  has 
been  obtained  in  any  other  key.     Sec  The  OiKjrator,  April  15th,  1882. 
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Key,  Lattig  Anxiliary  Lever  Non-Sticking^  Tlie,  was  patented 
in  1881.  The  inventor  claims  the  following  advantages  for  it:  War- 
ranted never  to  stick,  because,  having  a  great  separation  between  the 
anvil  and  hammer,  (without  increasing  the  play  of  the  lever)  it  thus 
prevents  the  formation  of  the  *  *  electrical  arc  "  between  the  platina 
points,  which  is  the  primary  cause  of  sticking  keys, 
i  Key-Knob. — An  india-rubber  cover  or  knob,  which  is  placed  over 
the  hard  knob  of  telegraph  keys.  It  is  claimed  that  it  relieves  the 
muscles,  and  is  pleasant  to  the  touch,  improves  writing  largely,  over- 
comes sticking  of  keys,  and  prevents  telegraphers'  paralysis,  and 
enables  those  aflBiicted  with  paralysis  to  **  send  "  with  little  difficulty. 

Key,  Grore's  Discharge.-— A  key  which  performs  three  operations 
— charge,  insulate,  and  discharge.     See  Electric  Review,  Sept.  1882. 

Kinematics. — (Gr.  kiftema,  motion),  n.  the  science  of  pure  motion, 
or  the  science  of  motion  not  viewed  with  reference  to  its  causes ;  a. 
KINETIC,  active,  as  opposed  to  latent;  n.  kinetics,  the  theory  which 
teaches  that  bodies,  such  as  the  gaseous,  consist  of  molecules  always 
in  motion  at  a  very  high  rate  of  velocity. 

Knndson's  Protector— For  protecting  oil  tanks  from  lightning. 
This  system  of  protection  has  not  only  a  provision  against  defects  and 
errors  so  common  to  other  methods,  but  has  also  a  device,  to  prevent 
to  a  great  extent  the  generating  and  rising  of  gases,  so  dangerous 
about  an  oil  tank,  on  account  of  their  liability  to  be  ignited. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  this  system  consists  in  a  means  for 
suppressing  or  condensing  the  gases,  which  rise  to  a  height,  more  or 
less  great,  above  the  tanks,  while  under  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  form 
an  electrical  conductor  materially  better  than  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, and  thus  constitute  a  line  of  least  resistance  leading  directly  to 
the  tank  from  the  paths  of  the  storm-clouds.  The  plan  to  prevent  or 
lessen  the  generation  of  said  gasses,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  consists 
in  providing  oil  tanks  with  vertical  water  pipes  extending  upward 
above  the  center  of  the  tank,  a  sufficient  distance,  and  having  sprav 
nozzles  at  their  upper  extremities;  said  pipes  being  supplied  with 
water,  under  pressure  from  a  force  pump,  so  as  to  saturate  the  air  and 
gases  above  the  tanks  with  moisture,  causing  the  gases  to  sink,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  cool  the  tank,  so  as  to  arrest  the  generation  of  such 
<  gases,  and  also  to  fill  the  earth  terminals  with  water.  The  water  may 
be  turned  on  upon  indications  of  a  thunder  storm,  toward  the  close  of 
a  hot  day,  or  at  any  time  when  deemed  advisable. 


Lacquer. — A  yellowish  varnish,  made  of  shcU-lao  and  alcohol. 
Lamp,  American  Electric  Light  Company's. —A  lamp,  similar 
to  Ediat)n*s,  but  difiering  in  that  the  glass  bulb  is  in  two  parts,  and 
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can  be  separated  without  destroying  llie  lamp,  so  that  the  carbon  fila- 
ment can  be  renewed  very  cheaply, 

Lamp,  Blanch  ird'S.— An  ingenious  apparatus,  in  which  the  car- 
bons are  circular  plates,  ^hich  are  caused  to  roll  as  they  are  burning, 
thus  keeping  the  arc  at  all  times  the  same  distance.  The  Blanchard 
dynamo-machine,  which  supplies  the  light,  is  larger  than  the  large 
Edison  dynamo.     See  Lamp,     Blanchard's  Electric. 

Lamp,  A.  E.  Brown's.— The  chief  aim  of  the  inventor  of  this 
lamp  is  to  g3t  a  better  regulation  of  the  movement  of  one  or  both  car- 
bons.   See  English  Patent  No.  4,011,  orT.  J.,  London,  April  8th,  1883. 

Limp,  Burgin's  Electric— Consists  of  a  square  box.  containing 
the  regulator  mechanism  of  a  tube-guide  for  the  upper  carbon-holder, 
and  of  the  lantern,  where  the  arc  between  the  two  points  of  the  carbon 
is  formed.     See  ' '  Electrician,"  July  29th,  1882. 

Lamp,  C«Minol]y's. — The  main  object  of  this  invention  is  to  find 
means  whereby,  should  the  current  passing  through  any  one  of  the 
lamps  b'i  interrupted,  the  circuit  will  be  still  maintained  through  the 
other  lamps,  without  loss  or  obstruction.  See  '*  Telegraph  Journal," 
London,  April  22,  1882. 

Lamp,  Ciirtlvss'. — The  claim  of  the  inventor  is,  in  an  electric 
lamp,  the  combination  with  the  feed -controlling  magnets  of  a  carbon- 
carrier,  a  clamp  or  clutch,  a  closed  shunt  of  high  resistance.  See  U.  S. 
Pat.  No.  255,148. 

Limp,  DieliPs  Incandescent.- This  invention  consists  of  an 
electric  lamp,  composed  of  a  hermetically  sealed  glass  globe  and  a 
light-giving  part,  supported  at  the  interior  of  the  globe,  and  placed  in 
circuit  with  a  secondary  coil,  etc.  See  **  Telegraphic  Journal,"  May 
13th,  1S82. 

Lamp<<,  Diirant  k  Hubert's  Mining. — An  apparatus  used  in 
mines.  Into  the  bottom  of  the  lamp  are  fitted  two  plugs  of  wood 
containing  and  insulating  two  copper  wires,  which  are  connected  by  a 
short  platinum  wire  passing  close  to  the  wick,  thus  re-lighting  the 
lamp.     See  "  Electrician,"  May  20th,  1882. 

Lamp,  Kdisju's  Arc. — A  very  recent  invention  of  Edison.  The 
upper  carbon  is  caused  to  revolve  nearly  three  thousand  times  a  min- 
ute by  a  small  electro  motor,  and  absolute  steadiness  is  secured.  The 
current  applie  1 1>  this  lamp  performs  a  threefold  duty — to  supply  the 
liglit,  t)  t  iru  the  electro  magnet,  and  to  form  the  arc.  See  "  Electrical 
Review,"  January  28th,  March  18th,  1882. 

L^m:),  ElP'tric,  Blanchard's. — A  wonderfully  ii  ronious  lamp, 
invente.l  by  Dr.  V.  W  Blanchard,  the  eminent  inv«ii  r  of  Blanch- 
ard's Foods.  The  claim  is:  In  an  electrical  lamp,  tUe  Cvjiubination  of 
the  lifrht-producing  devices,  and  a  meter  for  registering  the  total 
amount  of  electrical  energy  used.  The  carbons  are  circular,  and  re- 
volve, so  that  the  arcs  are  always  the  same  distance  from  each  other.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  advances  made  in  electric  lighting  since  the  ia- 
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vention  of  the  Jabloclikoff  Candle.  See  "  Patent  Gazette,"  March  14th, 
1882. 

Lamps,  Electric,  Hei.sler's. — These  lamps  are  worked  with  alter- 
nating currents,  and  are  automatically  adjusted  by  the  strength  of  the 
current.  The  inventor  claims  that  he  can  produce  successfully  lamps 
with  a  very  small  arc,  and  that  from  one  of  his  ordinary  six-light  ma- 
chines he  has  produced  and  kept  in  operation  thirty- six  lamps,  using 
i- diameter  carbons. 

Lauips,  Tilectric  — An  apparatus  used  in  electric  lighting.  There 
are  three  different  plans— vi2.,  the  arc,  the  incandescent,  and  the  arc- 
incandescent.  Among  the  arc-lamps,  the  Brush,  Siemens,  Jablochkoff, 
Crompton,  Maxim,  Fuller,  and  Baft  Lamps  are  among  the  best. 
Among  the  incandescent,  those  of  Edison,  Maxim,  Fox.  and  Sawyer 
liave  attracted  the  mo3t  attention.  The  Werdemann  lamp  is  one  of 
the  best  examples,  combining  the  features  of  the  arc  and  incandescent 
systems.     See  Light,  Electric  Light;  also  Edison. 

liamp,  Eliliu  Thomson^. — The  claim  of  this  inventor  is  the 
combination  with  the  upper  carbon  electrode  in  an  electric  lamp,  of 
two  differentially  moving  clamps,  each  arranged  so  that  its  clamping 
edges  or  jaws  tend  to  propel  the  carbon  downward.  See  "  OflBcial  Ga- 
zette," April  18th,  1882. 

Lamp,  Fitzgerald  &  (SumpeP*.— An  incandescent  lamp,  the 
carbon  being  made  from  Swedish  blotting  paper  parchmentized  by  a 
new  process,  and  subsequently  carbonized.  It  is  mounted  on  platinum 
wires  in  a  glass  globe.  A  third  wire  of  iron  is  introduced  into  the 
globe  and  connected  with  the  conductors,  and  on  this  wire  is  wound  a 
strip  of  magnesium.  The  iron  wire  becomes  red-hot  and  heats  the 
magnesium,  which  consumes  the  last  part  of  residual  oxygen. 

LHmp,  GnC'^tV. — This  incandescent  lamp  is  similar  to  Edison's, 
excepting  that  the  lamp  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  shade,  which  is  hermeti- 
cally sealed.  Lead  packing  is  used  between  the  glass  tubes  and  wires. 
See  Patent  No.  254,641. 

Lamp,  Ha  flies'. — In  this  arc-lamp  the  regulating  mechanism  is 
below  the  carbons.  The  arc  is  made  by  the  passage  of  the  main  cur- 
rent over  an  electro-magnet  in  the  positive  circuit.  See  '  *  Electrician  " 
(Lond.^,  May  13th,  1882. 

liATiip,  Hiissey^s  Incandescent. — This  invention  consists  of  an  in- 
candescent lamp  furnished  with  several  carbons,  the  body  of  which 
can  be  rotated  in  such  a  manner  that,  should  one  carbon  fail,  the  rota- 
tion of  the  globe  will  cause  the  current  to  pass  through  another  car- 
bon, and  on  until  the  carbons  are  exhausted. 

Lsimp,  Hedge's. — In  Hedge's  electric  lamp  the  carbons  fall  by 
gravity  down  two  inclined  troughs  on  to  a  bloC'C  of  refractory  mate- 
rial, or  material  which  resints  fusion,  which  augments  the  brilliancy 
and  improves  the  c  >lor  of  the  light.  See  "Journal  of  Society  of  Tele- 
graph Engineers,"  VjI.  X.,  No.  88. 
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Lamp,  Incandescent «  Scribnpr's. — An  incandescent  electric  lamp, 
containing  a  rarefied  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  bee  "Official  Gazette," 
March  7th,  1882. 

Lamp,  Jaspar's  Eloctlic. — A  recent  invention,  by  which  the  light 
is  thrown  upwards  upon  white  screens,  while  concealing  tlie  direct 
Jiglit  from  view. 

Lamp,  Joel's  Electric. —  The  light  is  produced  by  the  heating  to 
iacaniescence  of  the  end  of  a  thin  carbon  rod  which  forms  one  elec- 
,trode,  and  which  is  continuously  fed  tlirough  special  and  simple  con- 
jtact  jaws  against  a  fixed  cylinder  of  copper  forming  the  other  elec- 
Itroie.  The  light  emanates  from  the  short  lengtli  of  carbon  between 
the  clamping  jaws  and  the  copper  cylinder,  but  chiefly  at  that  part 
near  the  metal  where  the  rod  becomes  pointed  by  the  action  of  the 
current,  and  where  it  is,  therefore,  more  intensely  heated.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  light  produced  by  the  incandescence  of  the  carbon,  there  is 
also  the  glow  or  flame  which  proceeds  from  the  surface  of  the  carbon 
to  the  copper  electrode,  similar  to  an  arc  light.  The  Joel  light  thus 
takes  an  intermediate  position  between  the  purely  incandescent  sys- 
tems and  the  arc  lamps.  The  lamp  in  which  the  electrodes  and  the 
mechanism  are  enclosed  is,  externally,  precisely  similar  to  some  gas 
lamps,  being  fitted  with  gasalier  suspensions,  and  terminating  in  a 
ground  or  opalescent  glass  globe.  A  switch  or  tap  is  placed  in  each 
room,  and  the  light  is  turned  on  and  off  at  will.  There  are  automatic 
safety  arrangements,  so  that  before  the  lamp  can  be  opened  when 
burning  the  electric  current  is  shut  off;  and  this  also  occurs  when  the 
carbon  has  been  consumed, — all  liabilty  to  accidents  being  thus 
avoided. 

Laiip,  Keith's. — In  the  circuit  with  the  carbons  is  a  main  magnet, 
which  tilts  a  lever  carrying  a  train  of  gears,  and  thereby  establishes 
the  arc.     See  ''Official  Gazette,"  April  4th,  1883. 

Lamp,  Laing's  Arc. — In  this  lamp  the  feed  of  the  carbons  is  regu- 
lated by  gravity.  The  upper  carbon  is  solid,  and  rests  by  its  own 
gravity  on  the  end  of  a  central  non-conducting  core  contained  within 
the  lower  carbon.     See  London  "Electrician,"  March  25th,  1882. 

Lam;>,  LeviHOn's  Focnssing  Electric. — To  an  armature  attracted 
by  an  electro  magnet  while  the  light  is  normal  a  steel  fork  is  attached, 
which  clamps  the  lower  carbon.  When  the  arc  lengthens  and  tlie 
current  weakens  this  armature  is  released,  and  being  raised  by  a  spring 
the  fork  lifts  up  the  lower  carbon.  When  the  current  strengthens, 
the  magnet  pulls  the  armature  down  again,  but  the  fork  does  not  draw 
the  carbon  down  with  it,  because  a  second  fork  below  holds  it  firmly. 
When  the  lower  carbon  is  raised,  a  second  magnet  in  a  shunt  circuit 
pulls  down  its  armature,  to  which  a  third  fork  clamping  the  upper 
carbon  is  attached.  This  fork  is  thus  pulled  down  u|)on  a  steel  cone, 
which  sprinpfs  it  open  and  allows  the  upper  carbon  to  fall  until  the 
main  current  streni^hens,  when  this  upper  magnet  releases  its  armature, 
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which  is  caused  then,  by  a  spring,  to  lift  the  fork  up  off  the  cone,  and 
with  it  the  other  carbon  a  little  way.  These  operations  are  impercept- 
ible; and,  if  the  lamp  accidentally  becomes  extinguished,  the  upper 
carbon  falls  to  contact,  and  is  instantly  lifted  again  sufficiently  to  re- 
store the  arc. 


Lane-Fox's  Lamp. 

^  Lamp,  Lane-Fox's. — An  incandescent  lamp  very  similar  to  Edison's. 
The  inventor  claims  that  from  18  to  100  lamps  can  be  worked  from  one 
Dynanio  machine,  every  lamp  being  capable  of  acting  separately  with- 
out affecting  the  others. 

Lamp,  Maxim's  New  Arc. —See  "U.S.  Patent  Gazette,"  March 
21st,  1882. 

Lamp,  maxim's  New  Incandescent— See  "U.  S.  Patent  Ga- 
zette," March  21st,  1882. 

Lamf),  >icliols'  Inrande^cent. — In  this  lamp  the  wires  are  im- 
bedded in  a  disk  of  cement  composed  of  potash,  silica,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  copper,  which  disk  is  sealed  to  the  globe  by  means  of  the  blow-* 
pipe.     Seethe  London  "Electrican,"  March  25th,  1682. 

Lamp,  The  Pilsen  Are. — This  lamp  regulates  the  distance  of  the 
carbons,  without  the  aid  of  clockwork  or  other  like  mechanism,  by 
the  U9^  of  l^l9A9ids  haying  special  cores,  such  solenoids  and  cores 
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being  applicable;  whereas,  in  electric  lamps,  uniformity  of  attractive 
force  has  to  be  maintained  throughout  a  considerable  length  of  stroke. 
See  "Journal  Society  Telegraph  Engineers,"  No.  88. 

Lamp,  C.  \V.  SawyerN. — An  electric  lamp  regulator,  composed  of 
guide  pulleys,  carbon -holding  rod,  armature  of  an  electro-magnet,  etc. 
See  U.  S.  Patent  No.  254,005. 

Lamp,  Sebll lot's  Vacunm  Arc. — An  ingeniously  devised  combi- 
nation of  an  arc-lamp,  with  an  air-exhauster  arranged  so  that  a  vacu- 
um may  be  continuously  maintained  about  the  carbons.     See  "  Scien-  i 
tific  American,"  May  13th,  1882.  | 

Lamp,  St'dlaczekV. — This  lamp  is  used  as  a  locomotive  headlight. 
It  is  set  up  in  front  of  the  locomotive.  A  small  steam-engine  feeds 
the  lamp  through  an  electro-motor.  This  small  engine  is  necessary, 
as  when  a  train  is  nearing  a  station  the  locomotive  engine  works 
slowly,  and  the  lamp  would  go  out. 

Lamp,  Nexaner'x. — This  lamp  has  a  supporting  standard,  two  ro- 
tary jaws  mounted  on  arbors  arranged  in  said  standard,  and  serving  to 
clamp  and  hold  together  upper  carbon.  See  **  Patent  Official  Gazette," 
April  18th,  1882. 

Lamp,  Sheridan's  Arc. — This  lamp  employs  two  or  four  carbon- 
rods  converging  toward  the  point  of  combustion.  See  "  Scientific 
American,"  May  13th,  1882. 

Lamp,  Sheridan's. — The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  prevent  any 
change  in  the  location  or  intensity  of  the  light  of  an  electric  lamp. 
See  English  Patent  No.  4,617;  or  T.  J.,  April  8th,  1882. 

Lamp,  Siemens'  New  Electric. — A  carbon-rod,  constituting  the 
pole  of  an  electric  lamp,  provided  at  its  rear  end  with  a  bead  of  gum 
or  saccharine  matter,  which  becomes  carbonized  by  the  heat  of  the 
electric  arc,  so  as  to  form  a  carbonaceous  joint  between  the  end  of  the 
rod  and  the  contiguous  end  of  the  next  one.  See  '*  U.  S.  Patent  Ga- 
zette," March  28th,  1882. 

L*im'»,  The  Solar. — This  lamp  is  self-regulating,  and  dispenses 
entirely  with  mechanism.  A  cube-shaped  block  of  refractory  material 
has  on  its  under  side  a  cavity  shaped  like  the  space  under  a  French 
roof.  This  lamp  is  an  arc- incandescent  lamp,  and  can  be  justly  called 
the  Drummond  electric  arc  light 

Lam II,  Th'>  Sun. — In  this  lamp  two  carbons  impinge  upon  a  block 
of  marble,  which  latter  becomes  incandescent  when  the  arc  has  been 
established,  and  gives  a  pleasant  mellow  light. 

Lamp,  Swan's. — This  lamp  consists  of  a  bulb  of  glass  from  which 
air  has  been  almost  exhausted,  containing  a  thin  filament  of  carbon, 
which,  when  an  electrical  current  passes  through  it,  becomes  incan- 
descent. Swan  has  designed  various  kinds  of  chandeliers,  brackets, 
table  lamps,  miners'  lamps,  divers'  lamps,  workshop  lamps,  and  lamps 
arranged  for  signalling. 

Latent.-^Undeveleped,  invisible^  ' 
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Law's  Indicator — Instnunent  for  transmitting  quotations  of 
Stock  Exchange  to  the  private  offices  of  subscribers,  who  are  thus  in- 
stantly informed  of  every  change  in  price. 

Lcclancho  ILittery. — One  of  the  most  constant,  and  requiring  the 
least  attention  of  any  battery.  It  is  composed  of  zinc  carbons  and  so- 
lution of  sal  ammonia.     See  Battery. 

L«Yel,  Komp's  Electric  Water— Is  designed  to  show  at  the  pump- 
ing station  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  level  in  the  reservoir,  into 
which  the  water  is  being  pumped.  It  consists  of  a  transmitter  and  in- 
dicator.    See  ••  Electrician"  London,  April  1880. 

L(iakage  Conductors. — A  thick  wire  attached  to  telegraph  poles. 
It  is  grounded  in  a  spiral  under  the  foot  of  pole,  the  other  end  pro- 
jecting  above  the  jwle,  so  that  it  may  also  act  as  a  lightning-rod. 


iwm 


Levison's  Liquid  Electro-Positive  Surface  Battery. 

LeTison's  Liquid  Electro-Positire  Surface  Battery.— Fig.  1-2. 
Li  this  battery  the  usual  zinc  plate  is  replaced  by  a  visible  surface  of 
liquid  potassium  or  sodium  amalgam.  Over  this,  in  the  first  form,  a 
flat  coil  of  platinized  lead  wire  is  suspended  in  pure  water  only.  This 
corresponds  to  a  Smee  battery;  but  the  liquid  is  alkaline  instead  of 
acid.  In  the  second  form  the  lead  wire  coil  is  replaced  by  a  porous 
cup  containing  nitric  acid  and  a  slip  of  platinum.  This  resembles  a 
Trov6  battery,  but  the  outside  liquid  is  alkaline.  Either  form  gives 
a  strong  voltaic  current,  the  second  being  strongest,  and  the  strength 
of  current  from  either  is  greatly  increased,  but  its  duration  diminished 
by  acidulating  the  water  over  the  amalgam  with  sulphuric  acid.  At 
each  interruption,  or  closing  of  the  circuit,  a  curious  motion  of  the 
mercury  is  produced.  See  "American  JournSil  of  Science,*'  January, 
1880,  Vol.  XIX. 

Leydftu  Jar. — A  glass  jar  used  to  accumulate  electricity,  coated 
with  tin- foil,  within  and  without,  to  nearly  its  top,  and  surmounted 
by  a  brass  knob  for  the  purpose  of  char|[^ing  it  with  electricity. 
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Light  Conductors  vary  in  size  according  to  tlie  current  tliey  are 
designed  to  carry.  Two  conductors  of  copper  of  half -moon  section 
are  inserted  in  iron  tubes,  being  carefully  insulated  from  each  other 
and  from  the  containing  tube.    See  "  Electrician,"  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  15. 

Light,  Arc. — See  Arc. 

Light,  Avplication  of  (he  Tlcctric— The  divisibility  of  the 
electric  light  is  not  a  new  idea.  King,  in  England,  in  1845,  patented 
a  machine  for  using  two  or  more  lights  on  the  same  circuit.  The  in- 
tensity is  found  to  diminish  as  the  square  of  the  number  of  lights  the 
current  is  divided  into.  There  U  a  large  percentage  of  invisible  heat 
rays  in  the  arc  that  cannot  affect  the  eye  as  light  rays,  and  that  they 
have  no  bad  effect  on  the  eyes  has  been  proved  by  Prof.  Tyndajl. 

lii^lit,  Brush  Electric. — One  cf  the  best  systems  of  arc- lighting 
invented.  The  great  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Brush  system  is  that 
the  lamps  regulate  themselves.  Magnets,  or  pieces  of  iron,  play  up 
or  down  in  the  hollow  centre  of  the  coils.  Forty  lamps  of  about  two 
thousand  candle  power  have  successfully  worked  in  one  circuit.  The 
largo  Brush  machine  is  one  of  t lie  most  eflBicient,  giving  on  the  arc  a 
useful  effect  equal  to  31  per  cent,  of  the  total  power  used,  or  37^  per 
cent,  after  deducting  friction.  The  large  Brush  machine  for  the  gen- 
eral production  of  light  out  of  electrical  currents  was  of  the  various 
machines  experimented  with  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Franklin  Institute.  The  current  is  so  powerful  that  in  New  York  they 
do  not  ground  their  wire  because  it  would  ring  the  telephone  bells, 
fire  alarms,  etc.,  even  a  considerable  distance  from  where  it  was 
grounded.  It  is  also  claimed  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  tele- 
graph system,  as  telegraph  lines  are  often  connected  with  the  water- 
pipes.  It  is  always  best  to  cut  in  with  one  hand;  this  prevents  current 
from  passing  through  vital  parts  of  the  body. 

Lfgh<,  Division  of  the  Electric. — Until  recently  it  was  thought 
impossible  to  divide  the  electric  current  when  used  to  form  the  arc. 
This  has  now  been  overcome  partly  by  the  use  of  currents  of  greater 
intensity,  and  partly  by  improved  regulators.  Mr.  Edison  claims  the 
division  of  the  electric  light  on  the  incandescent  system  can  be  car- 
ried on  indefinitely;  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  conservation  of 
energy. 

Liurht,  Electric. — This  is  a  clear  white  and  powerful  light  pro- 
duced by  strong  electrical  currents  meeting  a  resistance.  The  arc,  the 
incandescent,  and  the  arc-incandescent  system,  are  the  systems  at 
present  in  use. 

Light,  Electric. — Electricity  may  be  converted  into  light  by  four 
methods.  1 .  By  two  conductors  of  carbon.  2.  By  means  of  the  dis- 
charge of  the  current  in  vacuo,  or  in  lamps  filled  with  various  gases. 
3.  By  means  of  carbon  or  platinum  rendered  luminous.  4.  By  means 
of  a  rapid  succession  of  electric  sparks. 

Light,  Electric  fleaif.— -An  apparatus  placed  ui>6n  th©  front  of  a 
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locomotive  to  show  the  presence  of  obstacles,  etc.,  ahead  on  the  track. 

Ligrht>  Electric  lucandescent. — It  is  a  brilliant  and  steady  light, 
caused  by  the  current  meeting  resistance,  such  as  carbon  or  platinum, 
in  which  no  arc  is  formed.  In  incandescent  carbon  lighting  the  con- 
ductor is  raised  to  a  temperature  much  in  excess  of  two  thousand  de- 
grees. The  denser  and  harder  the  carbon  the  more  lasting  it  proves  to 
be;  and  the  density,  hardness,  and  homogeneity  in  the  carbon  are, 
therefore,  the  principal  elements  of  success.  Light  by  incandescence 
is  about  twice  as  expensive  as  by  the  arc  system,  when  the  volume  of 
light  is  the  sole  consideration.  An  expenditure  of  power  that  will 
produce  a  light  of  one  thousand  candles  by  arc  will  not  produce  on  an 
average  more  than  one-half  or  one-third  as  much  light  by  incandes- 
cence in  a  circuit  that  is  divided.  An  eight-inch  carbon  in  the  Sawjer 
lamp  lasts  from  100  to  200  days.  The  dimensions  of  Sawyer's  lamp  is 
4  X  10  inches,  and  its  luminous  intensity  is  from  100  to  1,000  candles, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  pencil  brought  into  incandescence.  An 
author  recently  asserted  that  it  is  cheaper  to  convert  coal  into  gas,  and 
the  gas  into  steam  power,  and  the  steam  power  into  electricity,  and  the 
electricity  into  the  arc  electric  light,  than  it  is  to  produce  light  by  the 
direct  consumption  of  gas.  One  inventor  claims  that  the  cost  of  in- 
candescent lighting  is  about  one- seventh  the  cost  of  gas  lighting;  but 
regarding  this  last  statement  electricians  differ.  Where  power  is  on 
the  premises,  the  cost  of  the  electric  light  is  only  the  cost  of  genera- 
tors, lamps,  replacing  broken  lamps,  and  the  extra  coal  consumed. 

Lights,  Electrical  Search. — A  light  devised  by  the  Brush  Com- 
pany for  throwing  the  rays  of  electric  light  to  a  long  distance,  by 
which  flags  can  be  seen,  thus  affording  a  means  of  communication. 

Lig^ht,  Eleclric,  Serrin.— One  of  the  best  in  use  in  Europe.  The 
inventor,  M.  Serrin,  in  an  enclosure  184  feet  long  and  92  feet  broad, 
has  placed  four  Serrin  lamps,  supplied  by  the  same  number  of  Gramme 
machines.  The  lamps  are  placed  about  sixteen  feet  above  the  floor, 
seventy  feet  apart  in  the  direction  of  length,  and  forty-six  in  the  di- 
rection of  width.  Scarcely  any  shadows  are  given,  as  the  cross  rays 
of  the  lamps  are  such,  when  placed  as  above,  as  to  illuminate  almost 
all  parts  of  the  room  equally  well. 

Light,  JablochkolTs  — The  electric  candle  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant discoveries  made,  as  no  regulating  machinery  is  required,  and 
several  pairs  of  carbon  rods  can  be  supplied  with  current  from  a  single 
source  of  electricity.  The  candle  consists  of  two  pencils  of  carbon 
eight  inches  long  and  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These 
pencils  are  placed  side  by  side  with  a  thin  strip  of  plaster  of  Paris  be- 
tween them.  This  is  one  of  the  steadiest  lights,  and  is  a  great  suc- 
cess in  Europe;  but  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  very  few  have 
been  introduced. 

Lifiriiting,  Electric. — Fire  risks  attending  electric  lighting  arise 
chiefly  from  leakage,  undue  resistance  in  the  conductor,  and  bad 
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joints,  which  lead  to  waste  of  energy  and  the  production  of  heat. 
Among  the  chief  enemies  to  be  guarded  against  are  the  presence  of 
moisture,  which  leads  to  loss  of  current,  and  to  the  destruction  of  the 
conductor  by  electrolytic  corrosion,  and  the  use  of  "earth"  as  part 
of  the  circuit,  which  tends  to  magnify  every  other  source  of  danger. 
The  following  rules  for  the  prevention  of  fire  risks  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Council  of  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,  London : 

I.    THE   DYNAMO-MACHINE. 

1.  The  dynamo -machine  should  be  fixed  in  a  dry  place. 

2.  It  should  not  be  exposed  to  dust  or  flyings. 

3.  It  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  its  bearings  well  oiled. 

4.  The  insulation  of  its  coils  and-  conductors  should  be  perfect. 

5.  It  is  better,  when  practicable,  to  fix  it  on  an  insulating  bed. 

6.  All  conductors  in  the  dynamo-room  should  be  firmly  supported, 
well  insulated,  conveniently  arranged  for  inspection,  and  marked  or 
numbered. 

n.    THE    WIRES. 

7.  Every  switch,  or  commutator,  used  for  turning  the  current  on 
or  off,  should  be  constructed  so  that  when  it  is  moved  and  left  to 
itself  it  cannot  permit  of  a  permanent  arc,  or  of  heating ;  and  its  stand 
be  made  of  slate,  stone-ware,  or  some  other  incombustible  substance. 

8.  There  should  be,  in  connection  with  the  main  circuit,  a  safetj 
fuse,  constructed  of  easily  fusible  metal,  which  would  be  melted  if 
the  current  attain  any  undue  magnitude,  and  would  thus  cause  the 
circuit  to  be  broken. 

9.  Every  part  of  the  circuit  should  be  so  determined  that  the  gauge 
of  wire  to  be  used  is  properly  proportioned  to  the  currents  it  will  have 
to  carry,  and  changes  of  circuit,  from  a  larger  to  a  smaller  conductor, 
should  be  sufficiently  protected  with  suitable  safety  fuses  so  that  no 
portion  of  the  conductor  should  ever  be  allowed  to  attain,  a  tempera- 
ture exceed  ing  150  deg  F.  These  fuses  are  of  the  very  essence  of 
safety,  and  should  always  be  enclosed  in  incombustible  cases.  If 
wires  become  perceptibly  warmed  by  the  ordinary  currents,  it  is  a 
proof  that  they  are  too  small  for  the  work  they  have  to  do,  and  that 
they  ou2:ht  to  be  replaced  by  larger  wires. 

10.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  complete  metallic  circuits  should 
be  used,  and  the  employment  of  gas  or  water  pipes  as  conductors  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  circuit,  should  in  no  case  be  allowed. 

11.  When  bare  wire,  out  of  doors,  rests  on  insulating  supports  it 
should  be  coated  with  insulatins:  material,  such  as  india-rubber  tape, 
or  tube,  for  at  least  two  feet  on  each  side  of  the  support. 

12.  Bare  wires  passing  over  the  tops  of  houses  should  never  be  less 
than  seven  feet  clear  of  any  part  of  the  roof,  and  high  enough,  when 
crossinsT  thoroughfares,  to  allow  fire-escapes  to  pass  under  thrm. 

lU.  The  joints  should  be  electrically  and  mechanically  perfect.   One 
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of  the  best  joints  is  that  which  is  whipped  around  with  small  wires 
and  the  whole  mechanically  united  by  solder.  ' 

14.  Underground  wires  should  be  laid  down  so  as  to  be  easily  in- 
spected and  repaired. 

15.  All  indoor  wires  should  be  efficiently  insulated. 

16.  When  these  wires  pass  through  roofs,  floors,  walls,  or  parti- 
tions, or  where  they  cross,  or  are  liabe  to  touch  metallic  masses,  like 
iron  girders,  or  pipes,  they  should  be  thoroughly  protected  from 
abrasion  with  each  other,  or  wiih  the  metallic  masses,  bv  suitable 
additional  covering;  and  where  they  are  liable  to  abrasion  "from  any 
cause,  or  to  the  depredations  of  rats  or  mice,  they  should  be  efficiently 
encased  in  some  hard  material.  When  put  beneath  flooring,  they 
should  be  thoroughly  protected  from  mechanical  injury,  and  their 
position  should  be  indicated 

17.  Tht^  value  of  frequently  testing  the  wires  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged.  It  is  an  operation,  skill  in  which  is  easily  acquired 
and  applied.  The  escape  of  electricity  cannot  be  detected  by  the 
sense  of  smell  as  can  gas,  but  it  can  be  detected  by  apparatus  far 
more  certain  and  delicate.  Leakage  not  only  means  waste,  but  in 
the  presence  of  moisture  it  means  destruction  of  the  conductor  and  its 
insulating  covering  by  electric  action. 

III.    LAMPS. 

18.  Arc  lamps  should  always  be  guarded  by  proper  lanterns  to 
prevent  danger  from  falling  incandescent  pieces  of  carbon,  and  from 
ascending  sparks,  and  their  globes  protected  with  wire  netting. 

19.  The  lanterns,  and  all  parts  which  are  to  be  handled,  should  be 
insulated  from  the  circuit. 

IV.    DANGER  TO   PERSON 

20.  To  secure  persons  from  danger  inside  buildings,  it  is  essential 
to  so  arrange  the  conductors  and  flttings  that  no  one  can  be  exposed 
to  the  siiocks  of  alternating  currents,  exceeding  60  volts;  and  that 
there  should  never  be  a  diflferenee  of  potential  of  more  than  200  volts 
between  any  two  points  in  the  same  room. 

21.  If  the  difference  of  potential  within  any  house  exceeds  200 
volts,  whether  the  source  of  electricity  be  external  or  internal,  the 
house  should  be  provided  outside  with  a  ** switch,"  so  arranged  that 
the  supply  of  electricity  can  be  at  once  cut  off. 

Ii?§^litinsr,  Incandescent.  — The  light  emitted  by  a  substance  ren- 
dered intensely  hot.  Substances  offering  great  resistance  are  inserted 
in  the  circuit  where  light  is  desired;  these  substances,  offering  resist- 
ance to  the  current,  become  intensely  hot. 

1  isrhtnin?  Rods. — Rods  applied  to  houses  to  protect  them  from 
lightning  A  properly  constructed  lightning  rod  is  an  absolute  protec- 
tion. The  joints  must  be  well  joined,  and  charcoal  or  iron  filings 
should  be  placed  around  the  rod  in  a  hole  fifteen  feet  deep.    The  rod 
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must  not  be  too  small — ^say  one  inch,  or,  certainly,  three-quartets  of 
an  inch  thick — is  necessary  to  work  perfectly.  It  should  be  tipped 
with  some  metal  that  will  not  oxidize.  Every  comer  should  be  pro- 
tected. The  pipes  in  houses  may  become  charged  by  induction,  and 
set  the  house  on  fire;  therefore,  all  metallic  pipes  in  the  house  should 
be  connected  to  the  lightning  rod. 


Rosseau's  Electric  Lighter. 

Lighter,  Bossean\s  Electric.-— A  lighter  for  general  house  light- 
ing. This  burner  lights  tlie  gas  after  being  turned  on  by  the  hand, 
by  pulling  the  ball,  D  ;  the  two  points  of  electrodes,  A  and  B,  are 
brought  together  to  the  outlet  of  the  gas,  C.  It  is  already  in  extensive 
use  in  the  United  States. 

Lifirhtin^  of  Railway  Carriages  by  Electricity. — A  system 
that  will  probably  supersede  the  ordinary  means  of  lighting  passenger 
cars.  The  following  account  appeared  in  the  **  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone: **  The  most  important  and  novel  feature  of  the  new  train  is 
that  it  is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity.  As  the  train  enters  Box 
Hill  and  other  tunnels,  by  which  the  trip  to  Brighton  is  made,  the 
cars  are  simultaneously,  and  by  the  mere  turn  of  a  handle,  brilliantly 
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lighted,  and  as  quickly,  when  the  train  emerges,  the  light  is  turned 
off.  Tlio  trial  coiifirins  the  result  of  an  exi)eriment  made  some  few 
weeks  ago  with  a  single  car,  and  proves  tlie  possibility  of  satisfactorily 
lighting  a  whole  tmiu  by  electricity.  The  lamps  used  are  Edison's  in- 
candescent lamps,  of  which  altogether  theie  are  twenty-nine  distrib- 
uted in  various  ways  throughout  the  train,  the  drawing-ioom  car  being 
sufficiently  illuminated  with  an  effect  of  pleasantly  diffused  light  by 
five  of  them.  Each  Lamp  is  computed  as  giving  a  light  equivalent 
to  ten  candles.  As  one  of  these  Pullman  cars  is  58  feet  5  inches  long, 
the  length  of  train  to  be  lighted  is  over  £38  feet.  The  electricity  is 
supplied  by  Faure  accumulators,  of  which  eighty  are  carried.  Mr.  "W. 
Laclilan,  tlie  engineer  representing  the  Socitte  La  Force  et  La  Lumi- 
ere,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  batteries  at  the  trial,  reported  that  about 
thirty  were  brought  into  use  on  the  down  journey,  and  only  a  portion 
of  the  electricity  stored  in  these  was  expended.  On  the  up  journey 
these  and  four  fresh  boxes  were  brought  into  operation." 

Linear. — Pertaining  to  a  line;  consisting  of  lines. 

Linos  «f  Yol  ale  Fuicc. — Hypothetical  resultant  lines  maintained 
in  an  electrolyte  daring  electrolysis  by  liquid  (or  other)  electrodes,  and 
shown  by  globules  of  mercury,  which  traverse  the  electrolyte  in  curved 
lines  from  the  -|-  to  the  —  electrode,  and  in  straight  lines  from  the 
cathode  to  the  anode.  See  W.  G.  Levison,  in  **  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,"  VoL 
XIX.,  January,  1882. 

Lines  of  Foi'ce. — Lines  proceeding  from  a  magnet.  Lines  of 
force  is  one  of  Faraday's  greatest  discoveries. 

Lines  from  One  Battery. — When  several  lines  are  connected  to 
one  common  batter)^  the  internal  resistance  of  the  battery  being  ex- 
ceedingly small,  the  strength  of  current  in  each  line  will  be  the  same 
as  if  no  other  line  was  connected  to  the  battery.  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  is  better  to  use  batteries  of  greater  internal  resistance,  and 
work  one  or  two  lines  from  each  one. 

Litrometor  (Or.  Utro,  a  pound  weight;  and  metron,  a  measure), 
n.  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  tlie  specific  gravity  of  fluids. 

Level,  Kemp's  Electrical  Water. — The  object  of  this  apparatus 
is  to  show  at  the  pumping  station  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  water-level  in 
the  reservoir  into  which  the  water  is  being  pumped.  It  consists  of 
a  transmitter  and  indicator.     See  **  Electrician  "  (London  ,  August  12. 

Levilt-iHuller's  Arc  Lamp. — The  peculiarity  of  this  lamp  is  a 
novel  air  check  which  regulates  the  movement  of  the  upper  carbon  and 
renders  this  very  steady.  When  the  light-arc  is  very  small  there  is 
veiy  little  resistance  in  the  circuit.  See  **  Scientific  American,"  Aug. 
19th, 1882. 

Levitt  >Iuller'8  Incandescent  Lamp. — A  lamp  very  similar  to 
Elison's,  but  the  inventor  claims  to  secure  the  following  results  : 
First,  replacing  the  carbon  filament  without  breaking  cr  rendering 
useless  any  part  of  the  lamp ;  second,  preventing  the  entrance  of  air 
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through  the  joints  between  the  plug  and  the  conductors  x>a^h^g 
through  to  the  carbon  filament. 


Iievitt-Muller's  Incandescent  Lamp. 

Local  Action. — This  takes  place  when  the  battery  is  out  of  order 
on  account  of  the  zincs  requiring  amalgamation,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  wasteful  consumption  of  battery  material,  witli  a  hissing,  boiling 
sound  in  the  cells  when  the  poles  are  not  connected.  It  may  be  easily 
remedied  by  re-amalgamating  the  zincs.  The  term  is  also  sometimes 
used  in  a  broader  sense. 

Lo^,  Electric. — An  apparatus  for  registering  the  velocity  of  solids 
moving  in  water,  or  the  velocity  of  water  currents.  Invented  by 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Dyer,  London.  See  *  *  Scientific  American  Supple- 
ment," April  1st,  1882. 

Log,  Froude's  Electric. — An  apparatus  which  works  by  electri- 
city, for  measuring  the  distance  a  sliip  has  travelled.  See  '*  Nature," 
April  20,  1882. 

IjO^,  Kel  way's  Electric. — This  apparatus  provides  for  a  continuous 
registration  on  board  the  ship  of  the  actual  distance  travelled.  See 
•*  Scientific  American/*  April  29th,  1882. 
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LogO^aph. — An  instrument  for  recording  vocal  impulses.  One  of 
the  most  sensitive  kind  lias  been  invented  by  W.  H.  Barlow,  F.  II.  S. 
In  speaking,  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  directed  against  a  membrane 
which  vibrates  and  carries  with  it  a  delicate  marker,  which  traces  a 
line  on  a  travelling  ribbon.  The  logograph  consists  of  a  small  sj)eak- 
ing  trumpet,  having  an  ordinary  mouthpiece  connected  to  a  tube,  the 
other  end  of  which  is  widened  out  and  covered  with  a  thin  membrane 
of  gold  beaters*  skin  or  gutta  percha. 

Loiigiinetry,  n.  Art  or  practice  of  measuring  distances  or  lengths. 

Loop. — A  loop  is  the  technical  name  applied  to  a  wire  which 
branches  out  from  the  main  circuit  to  some  other  point,  and  returns 
to  main  line  at  or  near  some  point  where  it  left  it. 

M. 

Macdonald^s  Holopkote  Indicator. — An  ingenious  application 
of  the  electric  light  as  an  indicator  of  a  ship's  course  to  other  ships  in 
her  neighborhood.    See  **  Electrician,"  April  8th,  1882. 

Machine,  Dynamo,  Brashes. — The  Brush  machine  possesses 
some  points  of  resemblance  to  the  dynamo-electric  machines  of 
Gramme  and  of  Wallace-Farmer,  as  well  as  to  the  magneto-electric 
machines  of  M.  de  Meritens,  while  at  the  same  time  its  principle  of 
construction  differs  from  that  of  all  others,  and  confers  upon  it  at 
once  its  special  excellence  and  its  originality.  Its  point  of  resemblance 
to  Gramme's  machine  is  that  its  armature  is  of  annular  shape.  The 
Brush  armature  differs  from  the  Gramme  ring  in  arrangement  and 
-disposition  of  the  helices  of  wire  with  whicli  it  is  wound,  as  well  as 
in  the  way  in  which  the  several  coils  are  connected  with  one  another. 
In  the  Brush  armature  diametrically  opposite  bobbins  are  alone  per- 
manently connected,  and  a  current  generated  in  one  pair  9f  bobbins 
does  not  necessarily  traverse  all  the  others,  and  in  fact  never  dees. 
The  individual  coils  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  sector  of  the 
iron  ring,  which  is  of  larger  sectional  area  between  the  coils,  so  that 
in  the  revolution  of  armature  in  magnetic  field  the  coils  alternate  with 
masses  of  iron,  which  from  their  enlarged  section  are  brought  into  as 
close  proximity  to  the  poles  of  the  field  magnets  as  are  the  outsides  of 
the  coils.  This  difference  from  the  Gramme  ring  constitutes  the  simi- 
larity between  the  Brush  armature  and  that  of  Meritens ;  but  the 
Brush  machine  differs  in  all  respects  from  the  latter  in  disposition  of 
its  coils,  in  method  of  connection,  in  arrangement  of  magnetic  field, 
and  in  continuous  nature  of  its  current.  The  B.  machine  differs  from 
Gramme's  in  disposition  of  its  field  magnets  and  relative  positions  of 
revolving  helices  and  magnetic  field.  In  disposition  of  its  magnets 
Brush's  machine  resembles  Wallace-Farmer's;  but  their  form  is  differ- 
ent, and  the  armature  of  the  Wallace-Farmer  bears  no  resemblance  to 
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the  B.  ring,  its  coils  beittg  more  allied  to  tliose  of  Lontin's  machine. 


'  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  33.  dynamo  is  in  the  form  of  its  arma- 
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ture,  wliicli  is  a  cast-iron  ring,  cross  section  of  which  is  rectangular; 
bat  in  the  direction  of  its  circumference  it  is  alternately  wide  and  nar- 
row. The  ring  is  divided  into  as  many  sectora  as  there  are  bohbins  to 
be  wound,  by  a  number  of  rectangular  depressions;  in  these,  the  coils 
of  insulated  copper  wire  are  wound  until  the  groove  is  filled  and  the 
flat  recesses  become  flush  with  the  face  cf  the  intermediate  thicker 
portions  by  which  they  are  separated  from  one  another.  The  inter- 
mediate thicker  portions  of  the  ring  are  grooved  out  by  deep  concen- 
j_  trie  grooves  to  reduce  the  mass  and  lessen  the  v.eight  of  revolving 
armature,  partly  for  ventilating  the  ling,  thus  carrying  away  a  portion 
of  the  heat  generated,  but  chiefly  for  localization  and  isolation  of 
local  currents  by  induction  in  tlie  iron,  and  which  tend  to  reduce  the 
efficiency  of  the  machine  by  diminishing  the  magnetic  capacity  of 
armature,  but  also  to  produce  a  heating  of  ring,  and  therefoie  of  c<  ils; 
thus  a  portion  of  curi-ent  is  lost,  by  the  resistance  being  increased. 
For  a  similar  reason  periphery  of  ring  is  grooved  deeply,  and  all  cross 
currents  are  cut  off  and  induction  currents  flow  in  directions  not 
detrimental  to  efficiency  of  the  machine.  This  decreases  the  area  of 
radiating  or  cooling  surface,  and  consequently  helps  to  prevent  the  arma- 
ture becoming  overheated.  In  sixteen  light  machine,  the  normal  size 
of  Brush  generator,  the  armature  ring  is  20  in.  in  diameter,  and  is 
wound  with  eight  radial  coils  of  cotton -covered  copper  wire  of  Ko.  14 
B,  W.  O. ,  whose  middle  planes  radiate  from  axis  of  rotation,  being 
distributed  round  the  ring  at  equal  angular  distances  cf  45  deg.  Each 
coil  contains  900  ft.  of  wire  weighing  about  20  lbs.,  and  is  wound  in 
rectangular  grooves,  filling  space  completely,  so  that  vertical  faces  of 
all  coils  are  flush  with  the  vertical  faces  of  the  thicker  portions  of  iron 
ring.  The  two  sides  of  each  groove;  and  of  each  coil  of  wire,  are 
parallel  to  center  line,  and  by  adoption  of  that  form  of  bobbin  one  of 
the  difficulties  in  winding  annular  armatures  is  avoided.  All  coils,  as 
in  Gramme's  machine,  are  wound  in  same  direction.  The  inner  ^nd 
of  each  of  the  coils  around  the  ring  is  connected  by  a  wire  to  inner 
end  of  corresponding  coil,  at  opposite  end  of  same  diameter  of  ling, 
and  outer  ends  of  all  coils  are  brought  through  shaft  of  machine,  and 
are  connected  to  corresponding  portions  of  commutator,  where  cur- 
rents are  collected  by  brushes.  One  important  featuie  (  f  B.'s  machine 
is  arrangement  of  magnets,  by  which  magnetic  field  is  produced,  and 
.  by  which  amiaturo  coils  are  during  their  revolution  almot-t  continually 
'  passing  through  a  very  intense  magnetic  field.  The  armature  ring  is 
closely  embraced  on  each  side  by  large  horizontal  electro -magnets 
whose  poles  are  expanded  so  as  to  be  presented  to  three  of  armature 
coils  on  each  side,  leaving  one  ]>air  of  coils  free  from  their  direct  in- 
fluence, and  this  i;i  the  pair  wliich  is  passing  through  the  neutral  re- 
gion of  magnetic  field.  The  dispositicm  of  magnets  towards  armature 
and  towards  one  another  may  be  described  as  two  liorseshoo  electro- 
magnets placed  opposite  in  a  horizontal  i)osition,  their  simihir  poles 
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being  towards  one  another,  and  having  a  small  space  between  them  in 
which  rotates  armature  ring.  Tliis  space  in  machines  we  are  describ- 
ing is  so  nearly  equal  to  thickness  of  armature  that  tliere  i^  liardly 
any  clearance  between  them,  the  high-class  workmanship  of  the  ap 
paratus  allowing  such  close  working  with  safety. 


Amoux-Hochhausen  16  Ligrht  Machine. 

Ma'»liine,  Arii'>u\.Hor1ihaii^on.--Tho  Arnoux-II^x'hhaiisen  ma- 
chine in  of  the  Gpamm^  ty]>e.  Tho  armature  coro  consists  (  f  t  ectionH, 
the  bobbins  being  slippe.l  over  tho  saruo  :  tlie  ventilation  i  •,  j^erfwt,  to 
that  tho  machine  will  not  heat  except  w  hcii  i  u:i  c:i  ii  vory  thort  tircuit 
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Machine,  Arnoux's  Electrotyping',  &c.— Has  a  Siemens*  arma. 
ture,  kept  cool  by  a  jacket  of  water  flowing  around  it.  An  antomatio 
switch  is  worked  by  variations  in  the  magnetism  of  its  iron  core, 
and  regulates  the  current  passing  through  the  bath ;  by  diminishing 
plating  surfaces  of  bath,  great  resistance  is  produced.  This  machine 
acts  upon  the  principle  of  a  reversion  of  polarity,  and  the  alternating 
currents  are  turned  into  the  same  direction  by  the  commutator. 

Machine,  Electrical.-— Produces  electricty  abundantly  by  friction. 

Machine,  Dynamo,  Westingrhouse's.— An  engine  connected  direct- 
ly to  Dynamo  Machine,  the  armature  serving  as  fly  wheel,  as  in  cut : — 


Wliere  space  is  an  object  this  system  is  of  great  value.  In  such 
cases  the  pattern  is  modeled  to  connect  properly  to  the  various  DjTia- 
mos  in  the  market.  Absolute  rigidity  is  a  prime  essential,  and  there- 
fore a  heavy  cast-iron  bed  is  fitted  up,  to  which  both  the  engine  and 
Dynamo  are  bolted.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  engine  shaft  should 
extend  directly  through  H\e  Pynamo  without  an  intervening  coupling. 
On  this  account  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  Dynamos  sent  to  the  works. 

Mnchine,  Dynamo.  Elfctrio. — A  machine  in  which  the  dyncm- 
ical  force  is  changed  into  electricity.  The  residual  magnetism  con- 
tained in  the  iron  cores  of  the  magnets  first  starts  a  feeble  current  in 
the  induced  coils.  This  fe«'ble  current  is  passed  round  the  coils  cf  tie 
electro  magnets,  thus  rendering  them  more  powerful,  and  they  cgain 
react  with  frreatf  r  power  rn  the  induced  bobbins.  Siemens,  Gramme, 
Brush,  Woston,  ^Taxini,  Kdiscn,  Wallace,  Farmer,  have  invented  sev- 
eral. \Valla(e  mar-hines  weigli  3,000  lbs.  each,  producing  a  light  of 
40,000  candle  photometric  power.    Some  will  maintain  the  arc  with  the 
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carbons,  three  and  a  half  inches  apart.  The  novelty  of  the  Brush  ma- 
chiuo  consists  in  the  peculiar  nietliod  of  winding  tlie  armature,  which 
is  composed  of  a  ring  or  endh^ss  band  of  iron;  but,  instead  of  having 
a  uii i form  cross  st-ct ion  like  lliat  of  t  he  G  ramme  machin<?s,  it  m  provided 
witli  grooves,  wliose  direction  is  ut  right  angles  to  its  magnetic  axis  or 
length.  These  grooves  are  wound  full  of  insulated  copper  wire.  The 
advantage  of  winding  the  wire  in  grooves  in  the  armature  is,  that  the 
projecting  portions  of  the  armatui  e  may  be  made  to  revolve  very  close 
to  the  magnets.     See  Machine,  Brush's  Dynamo. 

Machine,  Ha**ffener  Alteneck's. — This  is  known  as  the  new  Sie- 
mens machine;  its  armature  is  a  long  hoUow  iron  drum,  coiled  longi- 
tudinally like  the  Siemens  armature,  but  over  its  whole  surface,  and 
operating  like  a  series  of  i)arallel  rings.  In  another  form  of  this  ma- 
chine ho  leaves  the  iron  core  stationary  and  revolves  only  the  coilc 
over  it. 


Haeffener  Alteneck  Hachina 
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Machine,  Electric,  Mi^non  &  Ronart's. — This  apparatus  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  cylinder  constructed  of  non-conducting  materials, 
sucli  as  glass,  hardened  India-rubber,  etc.  This  cylinder  is  stationary 
and  is  inclosed,  except  at  its  extremities,  in  a  metal  cylinder.  See 
"  T.  J."  (Lond.>,  April  8th,  1882. 

Machine,  Meriteii's  Hand  Dynamo. — In  this  instrument  the  field 
is  produced  as  it  is  in  ordinary  dynamo  machines.  The  armature  is  of 
the  Paccinotti  type,  made  of  a  series  of  flat  plates  serrated.  See  '  *  Elec- 
tric Review,"  Sept.  16th,  1882 

Machine,  <iiai-an(l's  Hand  Magneto. — This  machine  has  eight 
electro-magnets,  constituting  the  armature,  made  and  unmade  by 
passing  between  the  poles  of  sixteen  steel  magnets.  It  will  give  either 
direct  or  alternating  currents,  and  works  an  arc  lamp  very  veil. 

Macliine,  Sawyer's  Jlynjiiuo. — In  this  machine  the  pole  yneces  of 
the  field  magnets  nearly  surround  the  cylindrical  annature  within  rnd 
without  The  armature  is  cast  in  one  piece,  and  has  air  passages  ex- 
tending through  it.  See  "Engineer"  (London),  April  14th,  1882. 
Also,  see  Dynamo. 

Machine,  Siemens  &  Halslie's  Dynamo  Electric— A  machine 
for  refining  metals.  It  does  not  vary  greatly  from  the  well  known  ma- 
chines of  the  inventors.  It  has  great  powers,  and  some  special  quali- 
ties. The  currents  that  are  intended  for  the  chemical  decompositions 
must  have  a  very  great  intensity,  and  the  machines  that  supply  them 
must  be  machines  of  quantity.     See  **Am.  Electrician"  June,  1882. 


Siemens  &  Halske's  Dynamo  Electric  Machine. 

Machine,  Thomson^s  New  (Galvanometer. — This  consists 
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framework  of  needles  supported  on  a  sappliire  cnp  by  an  iridium 
point,  like  tlie  best  arrangement  for  the  support  of  the  Mariner's  Com* 
pass.     See ''  Electric  Review/'  Sept.  16th,  1882. 

Magnet,  Electro. — An  apparatus  composed  of  iron  or  steel  mag- 
nets, surrounded  by  insulated  wire.  E.  M.  *s  with  short  cores  charge 
and  discharge  quicker  than  those  with  long  ones,  and  the  later  kind  of 
relays  have  very  short  cores.  A  magnet  works  quicker  when  charged 
by  a  battery  of  many  cells  than  when  few  are  used.  If  strength  in- 
stead of  speed  is  required,  magnets  with  long  cores  should  be  em- 
ployed. In  electric  lighting,  permanent  magnets  are  those  in  which 
the  amount  of  magnetism  is  fixed.  They  are  more  powerful  when 
made  of  seoercU  plates  of  iron.  Electro-magnets  remain  magnetic  only 
when  a  current  is  passing  round  them,  except  their  residual  magnetism. 

Magnetic  Field. — Within  the  field  or  influence  of  a  magnet. 

Magnt^tic  Induction. — The  influence  of  a  magnet  through  space, 
either  to  produce  other  magnets  or  to  induce  electric  currents  in  metal- 
lic circuits. 

M  ignet,  Tlie  Loadstone. — A  bar  of  steel  to  which  the  peculiar 
properties  of  the  loadstone  have  been  imparted. 

A[aurii(^tic. — Any  metal,  as  iron,  cobalt,  etc.,  which  may  receive 
by  any  means  the  property  of  the  loadstone,  and  fix  itself  in  thedirecr 
tion  of  the  magnetic  needle  ; — n.  Magnetization,  state  of  a  magnet- 
ized object;  act  of  bringing  into  a  magnetic  condition.  See  Allison's 
**  Webster's  Dictionary." 

Magnetism. — That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  magnet, 
the  power  of  the  loadstone,  etc.;  power  of  attraction.  Animal  mag- 
netism, a  supposed  agent  of  a  peculiar  and  mysterious  nature,  said  to 
have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  patient  when  acted  upon  by  contaot 
or  voluntary  emotion  on  the  part  of  the  operator.     See  Mesmerism. 

Ma^uetogrsipll. — A  kind  of  magneto-meter  for  showing  the  prog- 
ress of  the  magnetic  storms.     It  is  made  of  magnets,  scale,  etc. 

Magnetometer  — An  instrument  which  shows  the  direct  action  of 
earth  currents  on  a  suspended  needle.  It  has  a  large  magnet  susr 
pende  1  under  a  small  one.     The  needle  is  a  galvanometer  needle. 

Magrnetism,  Terre>trial,  is  that  property  of  the  earth  from  which 
the  magnetism  of  the  ordinary  magnets,  the  direction  of  the  magnetip 
needle,  and  other  interesting  phenomena,  are  derived. 

Alagne to- Electricity — Is  produced  by  magnetic  induction. 

Magneto- Electric  Machine — A  machine  which  changes  motion  , 
into  electricity.  There  are  three  kinds :  1st.  Those  in  which  the 
working  current  is  generated  by  movement  of  coils  of  wire  near  per- 
manent magnets.  2d.  Those  in  which  a  comparatively  small  perma- 
nent magnet  and  armature  are  made  to  generate  a  current  which  is 
merely  used  to  excite  a  very  large  electro  magnet.  3.  Those  in  which 
the  small  amount  of  residual  magnetism,  always  present  in  electro- 
magnets, is  utilized  to  generate  a  current. 
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Ma^netio  Battory. — A  combination  of  magnets  with  tlie  like 
poles  similarly  disposed,  so  as  to  act  together  with  great  jwwer. 

Mijfiietic  Equator. — The  line  around  the  equatorial  parts  of  the 
earth  where  the  dipping-needle  rests  horizontally.     See  Dip. 

MagDetie  Meridian.— The  mean  direction  which  a  freely  sus- 
pended  horizontal  needle  assumes  when  left  to  itself. 

Magnetic  ^eedle. — Magnetized  steel  needle  of  Mariner's  Compass. 

Magnetic  Poles. — The  two  points  in  the  higher  nortliern  and 
southern  regions  where  the  needle  dips  and  becomes  vertical  or  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon — the  north  pole  of  the  needle  dipping  in 
the  north,  and  the  south  pole  in  the  south. 

Magnetism,  Animal. — Mesmerism;  the  influence  or  force  exer- 
cised by  the  toiil,  hands,  eyes,  or  gazae,  etc.,  of  one  person  over  an- 
other; magneto  electric  phenomena  rcBulting  frcou  contact  with  an 
operator  possessing  mesmeric  power. 

Magnetometer. — {Gr. ,  Magnest,  the  loadstone,  and  mHron,  a  meas- 
ure), n.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  magnetic  force, 
or  the  force  of  magnetism. 

Magneto- Motor. — A  voltaic  series  of  two  or  more  large  plat^p, 
which  produces  a  great  quantity  of  electricity  of  low  tension,  adapted 
for  electro- magnetic  parjjcses. 

Magnetics. — The  science  of  magnetism. 

Magneto-Klectflcity.—  Electricity  evolved  by  magnets;  the  sci^M^e 
which  treats  of  electricity  thus  evolved. 

Manee^  Method  of  measuring  internal  R.  of  batteries  consists  in 
substituting  the  battery  of  which  the  li.  is  to  be  measured  for  the  R. 
of  one  part  of  Wheatstone's  bridge,  ami  changing  the  R.  until  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  deflected  from  O,  and  keeps  its  deflec 
tlon  constantly. 

Manometer,  Manoseope. — An  instrument  for  aacertaining  the 
density  of  air  from  its  elastic  force.  It  is  used  by  electricians  for 
measuring  the  pressures  in  the  arc.  So  sensitive  is  it,  that  it  measures 
one  hundredth  of  a  millimeter  of  water  pressure. 

Mathematics,  Pore. — Quantity  and  Number  considered  without 
jeference  to  matter;  Mixed  MaChe/natie»  treats  of  magnitudes  as  sub- 
sisting in  material  bodies. 

Mean  Time. — Time  as  measured  by  a  perfect  clock,  or  as  reck- 
oned on  the  supposition  that  all  the  days  of  the  year  are  of  a  uniform 
length.     In  math. ,  mean  is  the  average  of  resultant  value. 

Mechanical  Philosop  iy.~That  which  explains  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  founded  on  ot^rvation  and  experiment ;  Mechanical 
Powers,  the  simple  instruments  entering  into  the  construction  of 
every  machine,  however  complicated — ^viz :  the  lever,  the  wheel  and 
axle,  the  pulley,  the  screw,  the  inclined  plane  and  wedge  ;  Mechan- 
ICAI-.  sonJTiON,the  solution  of  a  problem  by  any  contrivance  not  strictly 
geometrical,  as  by  means  of  the  ruler  and  compasses. 
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.  Miliar. — ^Tho  largost  conductora  ia  an  eloctric  li^lit  system,  gener- 
ally pl&ced  in  the  streets  of  cities.  Aia^ng  the  best  are  those  of  Edi- 
son, q.  v.,  and  one  manafiictured  i:i  Detroit.  It  consists  of  a  N).  G 
copper  wire,  which  is  placed  exactly  in  the  center  of  a  copper  or  brass 
tubo  abont  1  incli  in  diauuter  au  I  l-li5th  of  an  inck  in  thickness.  The 
wire  \i  insulated  from  the  tube  by  means  of  an  insulation  consisting 
.  of  a  mortar  or  putty  made  in  sulphate  of  lime. 

.>liJch.i"iojjraijliy. — The  art  of  multiplying  copies  of  any  writing 
or  work  of  art  by  the  use  of  a  machine. 

Mea^m'er,  Ai'C  Il^rse  Vovf  r. — This  measurer  indicates  the 
horse  power  expended  in  any  electric  circuit,  and  the  accuracy  of  its 
readinu^  may  be  tested  by  a  single  cell  in  the  way  previously  describ- 
ed. This  measurer,  like  the  electric  light  galvanometer,  is  wound 
with  multiple  wires  and  fitted  with  a  commutator. 

Meisiireineut. — See  Units 

Metlic.il  Klectricity. — The  science  of  electricity  as  applied  to 
medicine.  The  resistance  of  the  average  human  trunk  being  as  much 
as  6,000  ohms:  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  top  of  the  spine  the 
resistance  averages  about  1,500  ohms,  the  skin  being  wetted.  The  re- 
sistance of  tissue  is  comparatively  low,  calling  it  (1^,  the  resistance  of 
cartilage  would  bo  ^2  ,  and  tendons  and  nerves  rather  more;  bone  is 
as  much  as  19.  A  delicate  skin  has  more  resistance  than  a  hard  and 
dry  one;  the  skin  of  the  face  and  neck  have  the  least  resistance,  and 
that  of  the  palms  of  the  hand  the  most.  Disease  clianges  the  resist- 
ance; lead  paralysis  increases  it;  when  atrophy  takes  place  resistance 
decreases.     See  "  Electrical  l.eview,"  March  18,  1882. 

Megafarad.  —One  million  farads. 

Mf^iiphone. — An  apparatus  for  increasing  sound,  invented  by  Mr. 
Edison.  It  consists  of  two  large  paper  funnels,  about  C  feet  long  and 
27  inches  in  diameter  at  the  larger  end;  they  are  each  supplied  with  a 
flexible  ear-tube.  With  this  apparatus  conversation  has  l)een  carried 
through  a  distance  of  two  miles  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice. 

MegaTolt. — ,Gr.  iiugna,  great' ,  One  million  volts. 

Mt^gaweber. — One  million  webers. 

Megafarad. — One  of  the  large  measures  of  capacity  amounting  to 
one  million  of  farads — rarely  called  Microfarad. 

Megohm. — One  million  ohms;  one  of  the  larger  measures  of  elec- 
tric resistance  amounting  to  one  million  ohms. 

Mercat«»r*8  Chart,  or  Puojection,  (after  Mercator,  a  Flemish 
geographer). — A  chart  or  map  on  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
represented  as  a  plane  surface,  with  the  meridians  and  lines  of  latitude 
all  straight  lines. 

Metalla»*gy. — One  of  the  latest  applications  of  electricity  to  metal- 
lurgy is  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Siemens,  by  whom  a  number  of  broken 
pieces  of  steel  were  put  into  a  crucible  with  a  perforated  lid.  The  two 
currents  of  the  electro-motor  terminate  in  the  upper  and  lower  part  of 
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the  crucible.   In  a  few  minutes  tlie  steel  was  liquefied.   See  *'  Western 
Manufacturer,"  March  Slist. 

Aieter,  Edison's  Electric. — The  system  adopted  by  Mr.  Edison  for 
the  measurement  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  consumed  in  each 
house  which  receives  a  supply  from  one  of  his  mains  is  as  follows: 
A  definite  proportion  (l-1060th  part)  of  the  whole  current  which  goes  , 
through  the  house  is  shunted  through  a  cell  containing  two  copper  . 
plates  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.     The  positive  plate  looses, 
and  the  negative  plate  gains,  an  amount  of  copper  exactly  proportion-  ' 
alto  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes.     There  are  two  such 
cells  in  series,  one  serving  as  a  check  upon  tlie  other,  and  the  whole 
arrangement  is  kept  under  lock  and  key,  to  be  opened  only  by  Mr.  Edi- 
son's agents  when  thry  come  around  to  inspect  the  meters.     As  the 
lamps  supplied  vof  a  given  type)  are  almost  precisely  alike  in  their 
resistance,  and  the  current,  when  flowing,  is  always  nearly  the  same, 
this  arrangement  gives  a  practically  accumte  measure  of  the  illumi- 
nating power  supplied. 

Meter,  Electric,  Boys'. — Tlie  combination  of  clockwork,  having 
an  escapement  governed  by  a  pendulum  or  balance  of  magnetic  metal, 
with  an  electro  magnet,  the  holes  of  which  are  arranged  to  determine 
the  movements  and  oscillations  of  the  pendulums  or  balance,  said 
magnet  being  on  the  electrical  circuit.  See  **  Official  Gazette,"  Nov. 
7th,  1882.  It  measures  with  accuracy  the  strength  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent.   See  **  Van  Nostrand's  Magazine*'  for  May,  1882. 

Meter,  New  Flectrical. — An  invention  of  C.  V.  Boys.  The  force 
due  to  an  electrical  current  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current 
strength.  Hence,  if  part  of  an  electric  circuit  is  capable  of  vibrating 
under  electric -magnetic  force,  the  speed  of  vibration  will  be  propor- 
tional simply  to  the  current  strength.  One  form  is  a  combination  of 
solenoids,  one  passing  through  the  other,  and  the  force  is  propor- 
tional to  the  di^placement.  13eing  without  iron,  it  applies  to  the  case 
of  alternating  currents.  In  another,  a  small  armature  is  mounted  on 
the  balance  staff,  and  around  it  are  the  two  poles  of  an  electro  magnet, 
which  forms  part  of  the  circuit.  In  a  third  form,  which  is  unaffected 
by  residual  magnetism,  the  crescent-shaped  pieces  of  iron,  forming 
the  sides  of  the  balance,  pass  through  two  fixed  solenoids.  A  portion 
of  the  main  current  is  shunted  through  secondary  solenoids  when  the 
balance  is  in  its  natural  position,  at  which  time  a  VHriation  in  the  cur- 
rents in  the  controlling  solenoids  has  no  effect  in  disturbing  the  period 
of  oscillation.  It  is  regulated  by  an  adjustable  weight,  if  it  goes  too 
fast  or  too  slow. 

Meter,  Edison's. — An  apparatus  for  measuring  amount  of  electricity 
used.  It  is  divided  into  two  compartments:  the  one  on  the  left  hand 
is  called  the  monthly  cell,  the  other  the  quarterly;  the  latter  being 
used  to  check  the  former.  The  plates  in  one  cell  are  weighed  every 
month,  and  those  in  the  second  cell  quarterly;  and  the  deposit  in  the 
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latter  case  must  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the  sum  of  the  deposits  in 
the  former.     See  "  Engineer,"  Aug.  11,  lbb2. 

Xeter,  illaxim^s  Electrical. — In  an  electric  meter  the  combina- 
tion with  the  axially  movable  core  of  the  magnet,  ot  the  sliaft  con- 
nected thereto  by  a  link,  etc.     See  U.  S.  Patent  Gazette,  March,  lbS2. 

Meter,  Uarlacher^s. — In  this  apparatus  a  meter  is  tixed  on  an  im- 
movable staff.  All  parts  of  the  meter,  except  the  electric  battery  and 
indicator,  are  fastened  to  the  tube.     See  "  Nature,"  March  23d,  1883. 

Meteuriigrrapii. — An  instrument  which  registers  automatically  at  a 
distance,  in  the  form  of  continuous  curves,  at  intervals  of  ten  min- 
utes, the  following  information:  1.  Height  of  the  barometer;  2.  Read- 
ing of  the  dry  and  wet  thermometer;  3.  .direction  of  the  wind. 

Metrograpli. — An  apparatus  on  a  railway  engine  which  indicates 
at  any  moment  the  speed  per  mile  at  which  the  train  is  travelling,  and 
the  time  of  arrival  and  departure  at  each  station. 

MetacentiT,  v^r.  ineta,  beyond,  and  kentron,  the  center)  n,  A  cer- 
tain point  in  a  floating  body,  upon  the  position  of  which  the  stability 
of  the  body  depends. 

Metals,  the  Pe;  feet. — Those  which  are  not  easily  oxidized,  as 
platiumn,  gold,  and  silver;  the  base  or  imperfect  metals,  those 
which  readily  combine  with  oxygen,  as  iron,  lead,  copper,  tin,  and  zinc. 
MuNTZ  METAL,  an    alloy  of  50  per  cent,  copper,  41  of  zinc,  4  of  lead. 

Mexican  Cable. — The  annexed  cuts  represent  the  sizes  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  Mexican  Cable,  recently  laid  by  the  India  Rub- 
ber Qatta  Percha  and  Telegraph  Works  Company. 


The  lengths  made  are:  Fnrty-three  nautical  miles  of  shore  end  type, 
2aS  of  inUirraediate  lyp*?,  3770  of  do«p  sea  type,  The  dcep-a^a  typ«  con^ 
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sists  of  a  core,  of  a  straiid  of  seven  copper  wires,  weighing  107  lb.  per 
nautical  mile  as  conductor,  and  a  dielectric  of  i4Ulo.  ot  gutta  perch 
per  nautical  uiile,  laid  on  in  two  coats.  This  core  is  covered  AMih  a 
suificient  serving  of  jute  yarn,  steeped  in  cutch  or  other  piefcervative 
mixture,  and  tlic  wliule  sheathed  with  15  Mo.  18  B.W  .U.,  galvanized 
hoiuogeneous  iron  wires,  each  to  have  a  breaking  btiain  of  not  Itss 
than  80011).  The  cable  thus  sheathed  receives  two  layers  of  conipcund- 
ed  tape,  laid  on  helically  and  in  opposite  directions,  with  thiee  ccat- 
ings  of  a  bituminous  compound;  the  tirst  coating  being  apjlitd  cold 
on  the  iron  wires.  The  intermediate  type  consists  of  the  hame  core, 
served  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  jute  yarn  and  sheathed  \^ith  12 
No.  0  B.W.G.  galvanized  best  cable  iron  wires;  the  whole  coveied 
with  tapes  and  com[X)unded  in  the  same  manner  as  the  deep-sea  type. 
The  shore  en  1  cable  consists  of  the  intermediate  type  without  tie  out- 
side taping,  covered  with  tarred  jute  yarn  and  a  second  sheatLirg  of 
14  No.  1  B  VV.G.  best  cable  galvanized  iron  wires;  the  whole  co\ered 
with  two  layers  of  jute  yarn  and  ccmipounded  as  in  the  other  tj|es. 
The  resistance  of  the  conductor  is  not  to  exceed  12.15  ol.ms,  at  a  ttm- 
perature  of  75  deg.  Fahr.  The  resistance  of  the  dielectric  after  twen- 
ty four  hours'  immersion  in  water,  kept  constantly  at  a  ttmpeiatuie  of 
•J 5  deg  Frhr.,  to  be  not  less  than  £50  megohms  per  nautical  mile  after 
one  minute  electrification.  The  electrostatic  does  not  exceed  .3  of  a 
microfarad  \^r  nautical  mile. 

The  galvanizing  of  the  sheathing  wires  should  be  able  to  withstand, 
without  baling  the  iron  even  partially,  four  successive  immersions  of 
one  minute  each  in  a  solution  composed  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  five 
times  its  weight  of  water.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  gutta  percha  is 
laid  on  in  two  coats.  This  is  a  decided  impiovement  in  lessening  the 
quantity  of  compound,  containing  Stockholm  tar,  which  is  necessary 
to  make  the  coats  adhere  together. 

Metalloid. — vOr.  nutallon,  a  mine,  and  eidos,  a  form'^,  n.  A  term 
applied  to  the  metalic  bases  of  the  alkalies  and  eaiths,  as  calcium, 
jK)tassium.  sodium,  etc.,  the  non-metallic  inflammable  bodies,  as  sul- 
j)hur,  phosphorus,  etc.;  a  metalloid^al>,  foiaed  or  aiypearing  as  a 
metal. 

Metameric. — (Gr.  meta,  change,  weros,  a  part)  of  different  charac- 
ters and  properties,  but  same  ultimate  elements  and  atomic  weight. 

Metronome. — vCrr.  metron,  a  measure,  and  homoff,  a  law;  name,  di- 
vision, partition)  n.  An  ingenious  instrument  that  measuies  and  beats 
musical  time;  metronomy,  measurement  of  time  by  an  instrument, 

Metnlloc'lirouies. — vGr.  mitalUfn,  a  mine  whence  metals  are  dug, 
and  chroma,  color)  n.  The  l)eautiful  prismatic  tints  produced  by  de- 
positing a  film  of  peroxide  of  lead  on  polished  steel,  by  electrotypy, 

Microfarad. — One  fnillionth  of  a  faiad. 

Microhm. — One  millionth  of  an  ohm. 

MicrOYOlt. — One  millionth  of  a  volt. 
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Micrometer. — (Gr.  mikros,  small,  and  metroUy  a  measure)  n.  An 
instrument  to  measure  small  objects,  spaces,  or  small  angles  formed 
by  bodies  at  a  remote  distance;  micrometry,  the  art  of  measuring 
small  angular  distances  or  minute  objects  with  a  micrometer. 

M  icroplione,  Ung'lies'. — Thi:>  i.j  simply  a  telephonic  transmitter  of  a 
peculiar  form,  but  it  owes  its  name  to  the  results  which  can  l>o  obtain- 
ed by  it.  It  is  really  an  amplificator  of  mechanical  vibrations  of  weak 
intensity  which  it  changes  into  uudalatory  currents.  These  currents 
are  sent  i;i  a  telephone  receiver  where  they  produce  sonorous  vibrations 
of  far  greater  intensity  than  the  original.  See  '  *  Electrician  "  (N.  Y . ) 
January,  1883. 


Hughes'  Microphone. 

Microphone. — An  instrument  for  intensifying  and  making  audible 

very  feeble  sounds.     It  was  invented,  or  improved,  by  Prof.  Hughes, 

the  celebrated  American  electrician,  in  London.     It  it  so  del  icato  that 

the  tread  of  a  fly  walking  upon  it,  proJucej  quite  a  Ijud  noiac.    1.  It  i^. 
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Essentially  a  very  sensitive  telephone,  producing  its  effects  by  the 
changes  of  intensity  in  an  electric  current  occasioned  by  the  changes 
of  resistance  of  imperfect  conductors  under  tlie  action  cf  acoustic  vi- 
brations. 2.  The  sender  of  a  battery  telephone,  but  witli  bucIi  distinc- 
tive characteristics  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  original  invention. 
Although  the  scientific  principle  of  tlio  microphone  may  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  Mr.  Edison's  carbon  sender,  its  arrangement  is  totally  dif- 
ferent, its  mode  of  action  is  not  the  same,  and  the  effect  required  of  it 
is  of  quite  another  kind.  Du  Moncel  made  numerous  experiments 
with  substances  of  moderate  conductivity  having  this  power  modified 
by  pressure.  See  "  Expose  des  Applications  de  I'Electricite."  In  Edi- 
son's telephonic  sender  the  carbon  disk  must  be  sulijected  to  a  certain 
initial  pressure,  in  order  that  the  current  may  not  be  broken  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  plate  on  which  it  rests;  and  consequently  the  modifi- 
cations of  resistance  in  the  circuit  which  produce  articulate  sounds 
are  only  caused  by  greater  or  less  increase  or  diminution  of  pressure. 
No  vibrating  disk  is  necessary  to  cause  the  microphone  to  act;  the 
simple  medium  of  air  is  enough.  Profs.  Edison  and  Hughes  both 
claim  to  be  the  inventors  of  it;  and  Count  du  Moncel  awards  the  honor 
to  Prof.  Hughes,  with  what  justice  we  need  not  decide. 

Microphone,  Pollard's. — This  microphone  consists  of  a  carbon 
rod  kept  in  a  horizontal  position  by  a  wire,  and  resting  on  two  vertical 
carbons.  This  instrument  is  extremely  sensitive,  and  the  regulation 
effected  on  the  two  contacts  is  better  than  when  it  is  effected  on  one. 

Microphoae-Speaker. — An  Edison  carbon  telephone  reduced  to  its 
simplest  form.  It  consists  of  a  small  cylindrical  box  which  has  a 
mouth-piece.  The  box  contains  two  carbon  disks  rf  the  same  diame- 
ter as  itself,  and  is  lined  with  a  kind  of  felt.  Met^l  wires,  inlaid  in  a 
groove  scooped  on  the  circumference  of  the  carbons,  place  them  in 
communication  with  the  circuit  and  battery,  and  transmission  takes 
place  by  means  of  the  vibrations  of  the  upper  carbon,  which  is  directly 
influenced  by  the  voice,  without  the  interference  of  any  diaphragm. 

Microtasi  meter. — An  instrument  invented  by  Edison  for  measur- 
ing the  smallest  changes  in  temperature. 

Mile,  Oeographieal  or  Njnitical— One-sixteenth  of  a  degree, 
about  2,026-5  yards;  Ancient  Roman  mile,  1,614  yards. 

Milliampere. — A  thousandth  of  an  ampere. 

Millimeter. — A  thousandth  of  a  meter. 

Molecules. — The  ultimate  particles  of  free  or  complete  substances. 
Modern  chemistry  draws  a  strong  distinction  between  atomt?,  equiva- 
lents, and  molecules,  terms  formerly  in  much  confusitm. 

Ms»lecnler  Attraction — That  force  or  1^7 wer  by  which  the  parti- 
cles  or  molecules  that  compose  a  body  nre  kept  together  in  one  mass. 

Monophoto,  One  Liglit. — Monophote  arc-ie^'ulatorsHllow  ot  cmly 
one  lamp  in  the  circuit.  In  all  monophote  regulators  the  current  is  re- 
gulated by  its  intensity. 
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MotOgrrapIl)  Electric— An  instrument  invented  by  Edison  in  1872. 
This  instrument  is  based  upon  tlie  principle  that  if  a  sheet  of  paper, 
prepared  with  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash,  is  fastened  on  a  metal- 
ic  plate,  which  is  united  to  the  positive  pole  of  a  battery,  and  then  a 
point  of  lead  or  platinum  connected  with  the  negative  is  moved  about 
the  paper,  the  friction  which  this  point  encounters  ceases  aftc  r  the 
passage  of  the  current,  and  it  is  then  able  to  slide,  as  if  upon  a  minor, 
until  the  current  is  interrupted.  Now,  as  this  reaction  may  1  e  effected 
instantaneously  under  the  influence  of  extremely  weak  currents,  tl  e 
mechanical  effects  produced  by  these  alterations  of  arrest  and  motion 
may,  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  the  instrument,  determine  vibja- 
tions  in  correspondence  with  the  interruptions  of  current  produced  by 
the  transmitter.  Why  the  paper  becomes  so  slippery  on  the  passage 
of  a  current,  the  inventor  is  unable  to  state.  The  salient  feature  of 
the  E.  M.  is  the  production  of  motion  and  of  sound  by  the  stylus  of 
the  Bain  telegraph  instrument,  without  the  intervention  of  an  ai ma- 
ture or  a  magnet,  thus  overcoming  practically  the  celebrated  "Page 
patent."  The  apparatus  operates  in  a  highly  effective  manner  under 
the  weakest  electric  current,  rendering  it  possible  to  receive  and  trans- 
mit messages  by  currents  so  feeble  that  the  ordinary  magnetic  instru- 
ments fail  to  operate. 

Motor,  Bar^in's  Electro. — It  consists  of  an  iron  core  B.  which  is 
80  wound  with  wire,  that  it  is  nearly  spherical ;  this  core  turns  upon  an 
axle,  which  is  right  angular  to  the  core  of  the  electro- magnet.  This 
electro-magnet,  by  means  of  a  like  electrical  current  from  a  Dynamo 
machine,  or  a  battery  is  kept  constantly  polarized.  It  rotates  in  a 
hallow  spherical  case  which  consists  of  a  non-magnetic  material,  and 
which  is  so  enclosed  with  horizontally- wound  wires  that  these  are 
exactly  parallel  with  the  electro- magnets.     See  "  Burgin." 


Burgin's  Electro  Motor, 
Motors,  Electric — Small  machines  composed  of  bobbins  of  insu- 
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lated  wire  aud  magnets.  Many  kinds  have  been  designed,  but  their 
BucceFS  U  indifferent.  The  transmission  of  power  by  electricity  will 
cause  a  demand  for  good  motors  or  small  dynamo  machines. 

Moior  Poiuts. — The  exact  ]X)ints  on  the  surface  of  tlie  body  at 
which  the  various  motor-nerve  branches  supplying  the  different  mus- 
cles are  most  readily  accessible — the  nerve  centers.  Thus,  the  motor 
point  for  the  anterior  belly  of  the  occipito  frontalis  is  found  on  the 
temple,  while  the  motor  point  of  the  diaphragm  is  situated  in  the 
neck,  over  the  course  of  the  phrenic  nerve.  The  motor  ])oints  are  fre- 
quently remotely  located  from  the  muscle  to  be  affected. 

M'*Temeiits  of  iiiqnid  Electrodes. — Wlien  mercury,  amalgams, 
fused  alloys,  or  other  metals,  are  employed  as  electrodes  during  the 
electrolysis  of  a  salt,  fused  or  in  solution,  the  liquid  metallic  elec- 
trodes exhibit  peculiar  motions  whenever  the  circuit  is  opened  or 
closed  by  means  of  an  included  signal-key.  Many  ways  of  showing 
this  phenomenon  have  been  sugs^ested,  but  one  adapted  for  Lantern 
projection,  and  the  best,  is  that  of  Mr.  W.  Cf .  Levison.  If  in  the  glass 
bottom  of  a  vertical  lantern  cell  five  shallow  depressions  be  cut  (as 
shown  in  Fig.  1 )  so  as  to  hold  five  globules  cf  mercury  in  a  line,  and 
the  end  globules  be  touched  by  the  terminal  wii-es  (as  shown  in  Fig. 
2\  on  making  connection  thry  become  almond-shaped  (as  shown  in 
Fig.  8\  The  positive  globule  extends  toward  the  negative  pole,  the 
other  foar  all  extend  toward  the  positive  pole. 

Fig.  1. 

□  n  □  n  □ 

Fig.  2, 


^T'^^-iB 


Fig.  8. 
Fig.  7. 


If  the  terminal  wires  be  touched  to  the  second  and  fourth  globules 
the  second,  being  positive,  extends  toward  the  negative  pole,  the  mid- 
dle and. fourth  extend  toward  the  positive  pole,  and  the  end  globuie^s 
tliough  not  included  in  the  circuit,  extend  toward  tlw  center.  (See 
f  ig.  7. )  These  are  fine  experiments  to  project  before  an  audience,  and 
they  may  be  greatly  varied. 

Motor.  Paeinotti's.— Dr.  Pacinotti,  of  Florence,  in  1860,  first  con- 
structed a  powerful  electro- magnetic  motor,  in  which  no  reversion  of 
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the  etirrents  too!c  placo  hy  means  of  a  commutator,  and  in  which  at 
the  same  time  the  power  of  the  current  was  multiplied  by  the  use  of 
coils  of  wire,  a  problem  which  until  then  had  baffled  the  ingenuity  of 
experimenters.  The  novel  idea  in  his  machine  was  the  use  of  an  iron 
ring  as  revolving  electro-magnet,  which,  in  place  of  having  fixed  re- 
volving poles,  as  thus  far  had  been  the  case  with  other  revolving 
electro-magnets,  had  poles  which  travelled  continually  through  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  ring,  through  all  possible  i>osition8.  This 
famous  ring  and  machine  anticipated  that  of  Gramme. 

Multiplier  (i/.,  multiplicare,  to  make  many  or  numerous;  from 
mtUttis,  many,  and  plico,  I  fold\  n.  In  phyHes,  an  instrument  for  mul-  - 
tiplying  or  increasing  tho  intensity  of  a  force  or  action  by  repetition, 
as  an  electrie  current,  by  being  conducted  many  times  rountl  a  mag- 
netic needle.  Multiplying  Glass. — An  optical  toy,  by  which  ob- 
jects are  increased  in  number  to  the  eye. 

MHltiple  Current  Dynaino,LeTitt-Mnller.— This  dynamo  is  capa- 
ble of  yielding  a  number  of  separate  and  distinct  currents  which  may 
be  employed  in  widely  different  kinds  of  work.  One  current  is  used 
for  the  arc  lights.,  another  for  incandescent  lights,  another  for  trans- 
mission of  power,  etc.  The  current  may  be  used  interchangeably  for 
the  arc  lights,  incandescent  lights,  electro-motors,  etc. 

Multiple  Telegraph,  Laflsli^s. — A  device  for  overcoming  troubles 
in  duplex  telegrapby  due  to  static  charge  and  discharge  and  extra  cur- 
rents. See  "  U.  S.  Patent  Gazette,"  May  9th,  1882,  and  *'  Telegraph." 

Multiple, — Combining  many  times.  (L.  midtus,  many,  and  plicOt 
I  fold).    See  "Allison's  Dictionary." 

Muriatic  Aeid,  consists  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  It  is  obtained 
from  sea-water,  is  emitted  in  a  gaseous  form  from  the  craters  of  active 
volcanoes,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  solution  in  crevices  about  their 
slopes.     (L.  muria,  brine,  sea- water.) 

MUidc  Electrograpli. — A  new  apparatus  has  recently  been  con- 
structed by  which  the  common  chemical  telegraph  systems,  of  which 
the  American  llapid  is  an  example,  can  bo  made  to  record  music  played 
upon  an  organ  or  piano.  Tho  recording  mechanism  is  quite  independ- 
ent of  the  instrument  to  which  it  is  to  be  electrically  connected.  A 
wooden  bar  i3  placed  over  tho  keys  of  a  piano,  resting  at  each  end  on 
the  blocks  at  the  sides  of  the  key- board.  From  this  bar  are  suspended 
by  wire  rods,  pellets,  that  rest  one  on  each  key,  for  about  four  octaves 
in  the  center  of  the  key-board.  Each  of  these  pellets  has  a  slight 
vertical  play,  and  serves  to  make  and  break  an  electric  circuit.  While 
the  key  is  untouched,  tho  pellet  is  supported  and  the  circuit  is  open. 
On  depressing  the  key  the  pellet  falls  and  the  circuit  is  closed,  and  re- 
mains closed  as  long  as  the  key  is  kept  down.  Wirr.s  c^mnect  each 
pellet  with  a  small  battery,  and  with  a  recording  apparatus  resembling 
the  ordinary  Morse  recorder,  tho  wires  being  insulated  and  twisted  to- 
gether into  a  cable.    The  recording  apparatus  consists  of  a  clock  train 
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for  moving  a  system  of  rollers,  througli  which  a  ribbon  of  paper  i» 
caused  to  move.  The  first  set  of  rollere  moistens  the  paper  with  the 
cliemical  solution,  such  as  is  xiaed  in  any  chemical  telegraph.  The 
next  system  of  rollers  is  both  printing  and  recording,  one  roller  mak- 
hig  the  lines  in  in!c  upon  the  paper  that  represent  the  musical  staff, 
and  the  other  being  placed  in  the  circuit  from  the  battery.  A  style, 
kept  in  position  by  a  pin,  rests  upon  the  ribbon,  as  it  passes  over  this 
roller,  there  being  a  style  for  every  circuit  and  for  every  note  of  the 
four  octaves.  The  depressing  of  any  key  closes  that  circuit,  and 
causes  the  current  to  flow  through  the  style  and  through  the  moving 
paper,  and,  so  long  as  the  current  passes,  a  blue  stain  is  left  upon  the 
paper.  These  stiiins  represent  the  notes  touched  on  the  key-board. . 
Another  circuit,  with  a  circuit-closing  device  in  the  form  of  a  foot- 
pedal,  is  added  to  mark  the  Imrs,  or  the  beginning  of  each  measure. 
The  music  staff  is  printed  in  narrow,  black  lines,  with  four  ledger 
lines  above  the  treble  st-aff  and  three  below  the  bars,  these  being  dot- 
ted lines  to  distinguish  them  from  the  others.  The  music  is  recorded 
in  long  and  short  stains,  and  in  choral  style  of  music  can  be  read  and 
played  without  serious  diificulty.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why 
any  music  could  not  be  recorded  in  the  apparatus,  and,  with  a  little 
practice,  played  at  sight,  as  from  the  common  musical  notation,  or  trans- 
cribed  into  the  ordinary  characters.  Another  contrivance  writes  down 
on  a  band  of  paper,  unwound  from  a  cylinder  by  cloclcwork,  any  music 
played  on  a  pianofoite  to  which  it  is  attached.  This  result  is  attained 
by  tho  current  staining  the  paper,  chemically  prepared  f<^r  this^  pur- 
pose, a  blue  color  on  the  parts  of  the  music  staff  corresponding  to  the 
position  of  tho  notes  struck.  The  duration  of  the  sound  is  indicated 
by  the  length  of  the  stains,  and  the  positions  of  tlie  bar>  lines  are 
shown  by  depressing  the  pedaL 

N. 

Nascent. — It  U  found  that  substances  have  a  much  greater  chemi- 
cal force  at  the  instant  in  which  they  are  being  set  free  from  combina- 
tion than  when  they  are  free  bodies.  They  are  then  called  **  nascent." 
Most  of  the  processes  in  electro  metallurgy  are  usually  considered  to  bo 
effwted  by  secondary  electrolysis  through  this  actiouof  nascent  l»ydix»- 
gen.  This  special  energy  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  sul^stances  (or 
radicals)  being  then  in  atomic  instead  of  the  molecular  condition,  and 
thoi-efore  having  all  their  chemical  energy  or  attraction  engaged  ia 
se-king  a  combination.  It  is  generally  the  cjise,  also,  that  a  radical 
cannot  be  set  free  at  all  unless  iu  the  presence  of  somo  other  bodies 
with  which  it  is  capable  of  uniting. 

Nt^bnlnr  Hypothesis. — The  theory,  that  in  the  primnl  condition 
of  the  solar  system  tho  sun  wjis  the  center  of  a  luminous  ma«8,  out  of 
which  were  gradually  evolved  the  planets  and  satellites  of  our  ajai^m. 
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NegfttiTe  Electrictjr,  is  an  amount  le99  than  the  Bubetance  should 
naturally  contain;  while  Positive  Electkicity  is  a  mrplus.  See 
Rbsinocs  Electkicity. 

Negative  Pole. — In  the  voltaic  battery,  the  end  of  the  wire  which 
receives  the  electric  fluid — the  Positive  Pole  being  the  end  of  the 
wire  which  gives  it  off. 

Negpative. — In  the  battery,  the  copper  carbon  or  platinum  plate. 

N<»gpative  Jons. — Oxygen  and  acid,  or  chlorous  radicals. 
,     Negative  Poles. — Cathodes  platinode. 

Nautical  Astronomy. — Astronomy  in  its  application  to  naviga- 
'  tion. 

Neptunian  Theory. — The  theory  which  referred  the  formation  of 
all  rocks  and  strata  to  the  agency  of  water. 

Xi^ute.^An  insulating  material  invented  by  Clark,  Mnirhead  if 
Co. ,  which  promises  to  be  much  cheaper  than  the  compositions  now  in 
use.  It  is  composed  of  black  wax,  left  as  a  residue,  or  a  product  in 
paraffine  distillation,  mixed  with  India-rubber. 
<  Mtro-Cbromic  Battery  Fluid,  LertsonV. — The  usual  mixture 
of  potasslc  dichromate,  water,  and  sulphuric  acid,  with  addition  of 
some  nitric  acid,  which  acts  the  part  of  a  carrier  of  oxygen.  See 
Wallace  Goold  Lbvison.  *'  Franklin  Institute  Journal,"  Vol.  LXL, 
June,  1870,  p.  876. 

Noise  from  Hnspended  "Wires. — The  humming  noise  caused  by 
wires,  which  is  sometimes  so  loud  and  disagreeable  to  the  householders 
in  their  vicinity,  is  caused  by  the  vibrations  of  the  wires  by  the  wind^ 
To  prevent  it,  take  two  stout  pieces  of  India-rubber  tubing;  one  is 
fastened' at  each  end  of  a  piece  of  line  wire  four  feet  long,  by  pattlx^f 
the  wire  through  it  and  twisting  it  back  on  itself.  This  piece  of  wir« 
is  connected  at  its  center  to  the  insulator  in  the  usual  way.  The  lin^ 
wire  is  then  cut,  and  an  end  fastened  to  each  of  the  sections  of  tabing 
by  passing  it  round  the  outside  of  the  piece  of  tubing  and  twisting. 
A  small  copper  or  iron  wire  is  then  connected  and  soldered  to  the  two 
ends  of  the  line  beyond  the  tubing.     This  stops  the  vibration. 

NoH-COiidueting:. — Any  substance  that  does  not  freely  transmit  an 
electrical  current,  such  as  glass,  dry  wood,  etc. ;  a.  non- conducting. 
Notatioir. — The  manner  of  expressing  chemical  substances  and  re< 
action  by  their  symbols.  There  are  many  ways  of  expressing  the 
same  thing  in  different  formulae,  according  to  the  special  theoiy  of 
constitution  adopted,  or  the  particular  view  of  the  matter  intended  to 
be  described;  and  there  are  two  distinct  systems  in  use — the  atomic  or 
new  hotaton,  and  the  old  equivalent  notation.  There  are  many  ways 
of  writing  formulse.  That  used  in  many  books  is  the  simpletit  known, 
being  based  upon  tlie  binary  theory  of  salts,  and  showing  every  atom 
in  its  reaction  by  its  distinct  symbol.  Some  fanciful  formal?©  have 
been  used  latiely  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  particular  theories  of 
the  constitution  of  substances;  the  most  prominent  is  Frankland's, 
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based  on  the  liydrox}!  theory.  It  is  exceedingly  puzzling,  ag  it  does 
Bot  show  real  atoms;  but  the  supposed  compoand  radicals  of  the  theory; 
and  as  Ho  and  Cuo  mean  someihiiig  different  from  the  usual  H.  O. 
and  CuO,  it  is  seldom  written  and  printed  correctly  throughout. 

o. 

Oilometer  (Gr.  hodos,  a  way,  and  metr&n,  a  measure),  7}-.  Distances 
run  with  bicycles  and  similar  vehicles  when  attached  to  the  wheels. 
Near  the  magiiets  in  the  apparatus  is  ti  magnetic  needle,  arranged  to 
move  a  train  of  wheels. 

Oiiontograph  {Gr.,  odoits,  a  tooth;  gen.  odontos,  and  grapho,  I 
write),  n.  An  instrument  for  finding  the  arcs  of  circles,  used  in  the 
construction  Of  toothed  wheels  that  will  work  truly  on  each  other. 

Udotoscope.'^An apparatus  which  renders  visible  the  presence  of 
eertain  essential  oils  and  hydro-carbon  vapors,  and  which  registers  their 
action.  \ 

Ohm. — The  unit  of  resistance.  2.  A  certain  amount  of  wire  kept  in 
Kew  Gardens.  »An  ohm  is  equal  in  resistance  to  485  meters  of  pure 
copper  wire,  one  millimeter  diameter  at  O*  centigrade.  3.  The  unit  of 
resistance,  called  the  British  Association  unit.  Ohm's  Laws. — These 
formulae,  devised  by  Ohm,  enable  us  to  calculate  from  certain  data  all 
the  information  we  require.  The  symbols  should  represent  fixed  units 
to  obtain  definite  results,  otherwise  they  are  merely  comparative.  E. 
stands  for  electro-motive  force,  R.  for  resistance,  C.  for  current.  Any 
two  of  these  being  known  we  can  calculate  the  third.  Thus  knowing 
the  force  of  the  battery  to  be  used  and  the  resistance  of  the  circuit, 
we  can  calculate  the  current  generated  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
effected  under  any  given  condition. 

E 
Carrent..... ^""  u 

Resistance ^  ~"?7 

Electro-motive  Force E  —  C-f-R. 

In  these  formul»  the  symbols  represent  the  total  forces  and  resistances 
of  the  circuits,  which  are  a.scertained  from  their  several  cmnponent 
»parts.  4.  (From  the  name  of  the  celebrated  German  electrician,  Ohm>, 
the  standard  measure  of  electrical  resistance.  It  is  very  nearly  equal 
to  the  resistance  of  a  cylindrical  wire  of  pure  copper  250  feet  in 
length,  having  a  diameter  of  l-20th  of  an  inch;  or  the  ohm  is  a  resist- 
ance equal  to  10^,  absolute  unities,  as  decided  by  the  Congress  of 
Electricians  in  Paris. 

Ohm-Metor. — An  instrument  for  measuring  in  ohms. 

Optical  Telegraphy. — The  science  of  transmission  of  telegrams 
by  Wished  of  light. 
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Ortontatlon.— The  process  of  determining  the  east  point  in  taking 
bearings;  placing  an  object  towards  the  east. 

Otacon^ticon.  — Ear  trumpet ;  also  called  OTAtousTic  {ota-cotifitik; 
Or.  ota,  cars;  akoustikos,  belonging  to  the  sense  of  hearing),  a.  As- 
sisting the  sense  of  hearing;  an  instrument  for  assisting-hearing. 

Otoscope. — In  med,,  an  instrument  for  exploring  the  ear. 

OxidatiOD. — A  term  used  for  an  accumulation  of  oxide  on  the  pla- 
tinum  points  that  come  in  contact  by  each  movement  of  the  vibrating 
armature,  and  which  sometimes  prevents  the  action  of  the  battery. 
The  oxide  can  readily  be  removed  at  any  time  with  a  penknife. 

Oxygen . — A  gaseous  element,  destitute  in  its  ordinary  condition  of 
taste,  color  and  smell,  forming  about  22  per  cent,  of  the  atmosphere. 

Oxouizer,  Yost's. — An  apparatus  for  the  continuous  production  of 
ozone.     See  '*  Scientific  Americam,"  May  2(>,  1882, 

Ozonomet<*r  {Or,  ozo,  I  smell,  and  metroii,  a  measure),  n,  A  test 
employed  to  detect  the  presence  of  oxone  in  the  atmosphere,  and  its 
leliiive  quantity.     See  ozone  in  **Allisoi\'s  Dictionary." 


Page  Patent.— An  invention  of  Page,  an  American  eleotrictan,  that 
is  owned  by  the  W.  U.  Telegraph  Co. ,  who  claim  that  this  patent  cov- 
ers the  use  of  adjustment  strings,  binding-screws,  frame  for  binding- 
screws,  etc.  By  others  it  is  claimed  that  the  original  patent  of  Page 
was  for  an  entirelv  different  purpose,  and  that  the  Western  Union 
Co.  obtained  special  legislation  in  Congress  on  this  patent  in  their  in- 
terest. It  is  claimed  that  the  Relays  of  Gerrit  Smith  and  Longstreet 
overcome  this  patent. 

Paliflcatioii. — {L.  paUvs,  a  stake  or  post,  and  faeio,  I  make),  n. 
the  act  or  process  of  rendering  ground  firm  by  driving  piles  into  it. 

Pan  telegraph. — A  kind  of  copying  telemph,  by  which  the  mes- 
sages are  received  in  the  handwriting  of  the  sender  or  writer.  Cas- 
selli's  pan  telegraph  is  an  improvement  on  Bake  well's  copying  tele- 
graph. It  consists  of  the  recording  or  writing  apparatus,  the  mechan- 
ism for  regulating  the  synchronism,  and  the  systems  of  apxiHary  bat- 
teries for  charging  and  discharging  the  line.     (Qr.  van,  all. ) 

Parafflfie. — This  valuable  subsSance  is  obtained  from  cannel  coal, 
shales,  peat,  petroleum,  or  by  distillation.  It  is  a  solid.  Inodorous 
body,  of  a  whitish  color  and  waxy  consistence.  Another  form  of  th^ 
substance  is  called  ozokebitb,  or  earth  wax.  Its  name  describes  its 
value,  for  it  is  scarcely  acted  on  by  any  of  the  chemiciil  agencies, 
acids,  alkalies,  etc. ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  best  insulating  substances, 
and  unequalled  in  its  resistance  of  moisture.  If  the  stoppers  and 
necks  of  bottles  are  warmed,  and  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  paraflSne, 
they  will  never  set  fast,  nor  will  the  chemicals  act  upon  the  ground 
glass,  while  the  most  volatile  substances  are  perfectly  secured.  Labels 
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maj^  be  pifdKlrved  from  damp  and  acid  fumes  by  warming  them,  after 
tiiey  are  fixed  aud  dried,  till  they  will  ju^st  melt  and  absorb  a  litUe 
paraffiuo  when  rubbed  on  them.  Whenever  it  is  a])pliod  for  electrical 
purposes  to  paper,  wood  or  insulated  wire,  the  material  should  be 
baked  perfectly  diy  first,  and  treated  while  hot.  It  has  been  said  that 
copper  wire  is  acted  upon  after  a  time;  but  it  would  appear  that  thi.s  is 
du6  to  imperfect  cleaning  from  the  acids  used  in  preparing  the  j)praf- 
fine.  This  may  be  remedied  by  melting  und  stirring  up  with  boiling 
water,  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool,  repeating  the  process  with  two  or 
three  waters.  Pure  white  paraffine  only  should  be  used.  For  candle- 
making  it  is  often  mixed  with  stearine,  etc.,  which  unfits  it  for  elec- 
trical use.  (David  Brooks,  of  Philadelphia,  uses  it  for  insulating  pur- 
poses, for  cables,  and  underground  wires. ) 

Peniiisulat4'd,  a.    Almost  surrounded  by  water. 

Pfainiiknche'tilmproTemcnt  in  l.lectric  l4iiup«.— This  improve- 
ment consists  in  enveloping  the  carbons  in  a  transparent  body,  such  as 
glass,  etc. 

Plii&ros^  n.  A  lighthouse  for  the  direction  of  seamen ;  a  beacon. 

Phl'.)gi)»toii,  (6rr.  pMogistoSf  burnt,  set  on  fire;  from  pfilego,  I 
burn),  n.  According  to  the  theory  of  Stahl,  a  supposed  principle  or 
pure  fire  fixed  in  inflammable  bodies,  as  distinguished  from  fire  of 
combustion;  a.  Phlogistic,  partaking  of  phlcgist-on. 

Phonograph. — A  wonderful  instrument,  invented  by  Prof.  Edison, 
for  recormng  human  speech.  It  consists  of  a  long  metal  cylinder, 
with  grooves,  tin-foil,  and  a  working  pen.  It  not  only  registers  the 
different  vibrations  produced  by  speech  on  a  vibrating  diaphragm,  but 
reproduces  the  same  words  in  correspondence  with  the  traces  regis- 
tered.    See  **  Allison's  Dictionary." 

Phonomelef. — An  instalment  for  measuring  the  mechanical  force 
of  sound-waves  produced  by  the  human  voice. 

Phosphe'iies. — Luminous  impressions  and  circles  seen  with  the 
eyelids  closed,  after  the  sudden  compression  of  the  eyeball. 

Phosphor  Bronze  Wire. — A  new  kind  of  wire  for  telephtme 
lines,  lliis  wire  has  an  electrical  conductivity,  equal  to  one-third  that 
of  copper,  and  2-6th  times  as  great  as  that  of  iron. 

Pbologon,  (6>.  plios,  light;  gen.  photos,  and  gennao,  I  generate  or 
produce),  n.  In  ihein  ,  an  inflammable  hydrocarbon;  another  name  for 
paraffine  oil;  Photogene,  the  generation  of  a  more  or  less  continued 
picture  on  the  retina  from  a  previous  impression,  or  from  a  delay  of 
the  obliteration  of  it;  a.  photogenic;  n,  Photogeny,  the  art  of  pro- 
ducing pictures  by  the  action  of  light. 

Photography,  Telegraphic— Telegraphic  photography  is  the  art 
of  transmitting  pictures  of  natural  objects  to  a  distance  by  means  of 
electricity,  or  by  telegraph.  Hitherto  the  pictures  transmitted  bv  this 
process  have  been  of  a  very  rudimentary  character,  consisting  of  sim- 
ple designs  in  black  and  white.    This  process  is  Capable  6f  great  im- 
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provement  in  regard  to  tlie  nature  of  ilia  cliemicals  omplojed  to  sensi- 
tixa  the  paper  used.  The  invention  consists  of  two  natural  fiicts; 
first,  that  a  colorless  chemical  compound  can  bo  decomposed  by  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity  into  two  constitutJUts,  one  of  whicli  possesses  color; 
anl,  secondly,  that  the  resistance  offered  by  a  piece  of  crystallme  se- 
lenium to  the  passage  through  it  of  a  current  of  electricity  depends , 
upon  the  amount  of  light  to  which  the  selenium  is  exposed,  See 
•*  Joarnal  of  Society  Telegraph  Engineers,"  Vol,  X.,  No.  SSa. 

Piioto-Magrnetisin  {Gr,  p/ws,  light,  gen.  photo  \,  and  Eng.  mngnd- 
isin),  n.  That  branch  of  science  which  dt!scril>es  the  relations  of  the 
phenomena  of  magnetism  to  those  of  light. 

Photomotor. — An  instrument  for  measuring  the  relative  intensities 
of  light  Photometry. — The  art  of  measuring  the  intensity  of 
light;  tha  measurement  of  the  inU^nsity  <:  f  the  different  Ivinds  of  light; 
O.  photomatric^l),  relating  to  difff.rent  int-ensities  of  light. 

Fhoto meter. — The  dispei-sion  photometer  indicates  diixjctly,  by  the 
readings  of  the  scale,  the  candle  power  of  the  brightest  electric 
light  The  electric  light  and  photometer  may  be  near  togetlier,  as  the 
weakening  of  the  bright  light  is  performed  not  by  distance,  but  by  the 
employment  of  a  very  thin  concave  lens, 

Fiiotometer,  llotlie's, — This  photometer  differs  from  Bunsen's  in 
the  equality  of  the  illumination  of  the  paper  screen,  with  its  wax  spot, 
this  being  obtained  by  varying  the  angles  of  incidence  of  the  two 
lights.     See  *•  Telegraph  Journal,"  April  29,  1882. 

i*lioto  meter,  Foucault's.— A  portable  apparatus  by  which  the 
shadows  of  a  plate  set  up  edgewise  are  cast  upon  a  translucent  screen, 
the  comparison  being  easier  and  more  exact  than  with  Rumford's.  See 
**  Telegraph  Journal "  (London^,  April  8th,  1882. 

Photometer,  Kitchie*& — This  consists  of  a  rectangular  wooden 
priQm  covered  with  white  paper,  and  so  placed  that  the  observer  has 
the  two  sources  of  light  under  examination  on  opposite  side,s,  and  re- 
gards the  prism  from  above.     See  **  Telegraph  Journal,"April  8, 1883. 

Photometer,  Rumford's. — Tliis  photometer  is  identical  %%nth  that 
invented  and  published  by  Lambert.  It  is  based  upon  the  equality  of 
the  two  shallows  of  an  opaque  body  projected  upon  a  wall  by  the  two 
lights  which  are  to  be  compare!.  See  *'  Telegraphic  Journal  "  (Lon- 
don), April  8th,  1882. 

Photophone. — An  apparatus  for  the  production  of  musical  sound* 
by  light  The  sound  is  produced  by  mean^  of  throwing  light  on  f  ele-  . 
nium  several  hundred  times  x>«r  second.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
used  practically  by  navigators  for  communications  between  sliips  iX  sea; 
for  communication  between  lighthouses  and  a  ship,  or  between  a  ship 
that  is  being  wrecked  and  the  jieople  on  shore;  for  transmittmg  mes- 
sages in  times  of  war  when  telegraphs  are  down,  and  where  other 
electrical  forms  would  fail.  Invented  by  Prof.  Graliam  Bell,  wbo  also 
invenied  a  telephone;  a.  puotopiioxic,  relating  to  a  pliotophono. 
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PllotospIiere.-KQr.  pho$,t  light,  and  sphaira,  u  sphere),  n.  A 
sphere  of  light ;  the  laminous  spheiioal  envelope  of  the  son ;  ihe  obbo- 
MOSPHBBs  is  the  oater  cloudy  enyelopo-,  through  which  the  light  of 
the  photosphere  miist:pa88. 

Fii ro no- Magnetidin.— Excitement  of  the  organs  of  the  bndn  by 
mesmeric  passes  or  magnetic  inflaence. 

Pile. — Another  name  for  battery.  Yolta*s  battery  was  literally  a 
'*  pile  "  of  disks,  and  hence  the  name  is  used  by  French  electri(»ans. 

Pile- Driving  by  Electricity.— This  has  been  accomplished  by 
power  transmitted  by  two  dynamo  machines^  and  a  coaple  of  wires, 
to  the  gearing,  connected  with  a  piie- driver  of  ordinary  oonstmetion. 

Pile,  Mercadier*^  Selenium. — An  apparatus  analogous  in  princi- 
ple to  the  seleniam  element  in  Bell's  photophone.  It  is  of  variable 
resistance  under  influence  of  a  luminous  ray  of  more  or  less  intensity. 

Plating  Apporatos,  Electric,  Chester's.— A  very  small  electro- 
plating machine,  combining,  practically,  advantages  of  larger  ones. 

Plow. — Invented  by  M.  JBomxien,  fur  laying  ^ectrio  cabl^  It  digs  a 
Tery  narrow  and  deep  ditch  for  underground  wires.  Sci.  Am.,  Ap.  22. '83. 

Plantluode. — Daniell's  term  for  the  cathode,  or  that  plate  in  any 
cell  which  does  not  dissolve. 

Plaekcr's  Dynamo-Electric  Hachino.— This  is  an  improved 
Gramme  machine,  its  peculiarity  being  that  a  solenoid  is  used  in  place 
of  a  field  electro  magnet  The  spark  of  the  Gramme  Bing  is  enclosed 
in  a  light  case,  through  the  middle  of  which  passto  the  axle  of  thd 
Bing^  Cad  to  which  the  wound  bobbins  of  the  solenoids  are  so  laid  that 
they  pass  by  the  axle,  and  the  windings  of  the  circle  are  paralleL 

Plttviameter,  also  Plaviometer.— (L.  plttvia,  rain,  and  Gr. 
metron),  n.  Instr.  for  receiving  and  measuring  the  rain  that  falls  in 
any  locality ;  rain  guage ;  plxtviam'etby.  art  of  measuring  the  raln-f  all. 

PoLariscope,  (L.  polus;  Gr.  polos^  end  of  an  axis,  a  pole;  ikopeo^  I 
see),  n.  Instr.  to  detect  polarized  light,  or  to  exhibit  its  phenomena. 

Polarise,  «.  t.  To  render  incapable  of  exhibiting  the  <M:dinary 
phenomena  of  reflection  and  transmission— applied  to  rays  of  light 
when  acted  upon  by  certain  media  and  surfaces;  n,  or  a,  polabizino, 
effecting  polarization;  ^.  poz«abizki>,  in  a  state  of  polarity;  a.  polab- 
IZAJBLE,  as  light ;  n.  polabizsb,  any  substance  which,  by  reflection  or 
^  transmission  of  Ught,  affects  it  in  such  a  manner  that  its  undulations, 
instead  of  taking  place  in  all,  are  limited  to  one  or  two  planes— a  pro- 
cess which  is  called  poi*abization  ;  a,  polaby,  that  tends  or  points  to  a 
pole ;  poiiABizATioN  OF  LIGHT,  Uie  peculiar  x>roperties  imparted  to  or 
taken  from  rays  of  light  by  certain  substances  through  whicli  they  pass, 
or  by  reflection  from  certain  surfaces.     (See  pages  249  and  489.) 

Pnenmatic  Trouj^h. — A  long  hollow  cylinder  of  wood,  }apanned 
tin,,  etc.,  having  a  perforated  shelf,  used,  when  filled  with  water  or 
mercury,  for  collecting  gases  made  by  chemical  operations. 

Pneumatic  Transmission,  t— A  system  recently  introduced  between 
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Tarioas  tolegrapk  offices,  by  which  messages  are  conveyed  f lom  one 
office^  to  another  by  means  of  pneumatic  tabes.  Messages  are  seat 
from  the  central  oMce  by  compressed  air,  and  to  the  central  office  by 
exhaust  air,  the  necessary  machinery  being  at  the  central  office.  To 
the  pumps  are  fixed  two  large  muns,  (me  for  pressure  and  the  other 
for  vacuum.  These  mains  are  carried  from  the  engine  room  to  the 
operating  room,  where  the  pneumatic  tubes  are.  The  system  is  suc- 
cessfully at  work  in  London,  New  York,  and  Paris.  The  system  in 
Paris  is  somewhat  different  from  the  one  in  London  and  New  York. 

Polarization. — The  act  of  arranging  the  substances  which  form 
an  electric  circuit  in  a  polar  order  or  chain  of  -[-  ana  —  radicals  pre- 
sented towards  and  reacting  on  each  other.  It  resembles  the'  arrange- 
ment which  takes  place  in  a  number  of  magnetic  needles,  which  ar- 
range themselyes  in  an  order  of  N.  S. ,  N.  S. 

Polarization  of  Plates. — This  very  absurd  tmd  confusing  term  is 
applied  to  an  action;  whenever  the  current  passes  from  liquid  to  solid 
conductors,  there  forms  on  tho  surface  of  the  latter  a  film  di^rent 
from  the  liquid,  by  which  there  is  not  cmly  a  greater  resistance  intro- 
duced, but  an  electro-motive  forco  is  generated  opposing  that  of  the 
current;  so  that,  if  quickly  connected  to  a  galvanometer  and  the  main 
circuit  broken,  a  reversed  current  will  bo  maintained  for  some  time. 
On  this  principle  plates  are  constructed  for  some  purposes. 

Poles. — ^The  wires,  plates,  etc.,  leading  from  the  battery;  their 
name  is  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  plate  they  lead  from.  Thus,  zinc 
is  the  positive  metal,  plate,  or  element  of  the  battery;  but  the  wire 
leading  from  the  zinc  is  the  negative  pole. 

Poles  for  Electric  Lamps. — A  }>]an  has  recently  been  designed 
for  lighting  large  parks  and  squares  by  placing  poles  120  feet  high  in 
the  center  of  the  park  or  square.  Lamps  of  several  thousand  candle 
power  are  raised  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  top  by  means  of  wheels, 
windlass,  wires,  pulleys,  etc.  The  poles  have  four  guy  wires  to  steady 
them.  The  lamps  are  lowered  when  it  is  desired  to  place  new  car- 
bons in  them,  and  raised  to  the  top  when  light  is  desired.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  winding  apparatus  be  of  brass  instead  of  cast-iron. 

Polyphote,  Many  Light— Polyphote  regulators,  or,  as  they  are 
often  called,  division  regulators,  allow  an  indefinite  number  of  lights 
on  one  circuit*  All  ]x>lyphote  can  be  changed  to  nionopltote  regulators. 

Polyscope.— A  glass  which  makes  a  single  object  appear  as  many; 
a  multiplying  glass. 

Poledianger  Dynamo  for  Qnadmplex  Telegrraphy.— Tlie 
special  form  here  shown,  is  the  invention  of  S.  D.  IB'ield,  with  the 
Gumming  Pesiphery  Contact  Attachment,  two  of  the  binding  posts 
shown  connect  with  a  single  current  Morse  key,  which  in  opening  and 
closing  a  local  circuit  raises  and  depresses  Iho  lever  of  the] K)lecbnng^er, 
which  acts  also  as  a  sounder.  When  the  key  closes  tho  short  circuit, 
it  throws  a  positive  current  to  the  line,  and  when  open,  a  negative; 
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throagli  the  {standards  at  each  end,  they  being  insulated  f  rum  the  htioe 
which  connects  to  line.  By  use  of  the  dimming  disc  **lectrode3  per- 
fection of  signalling  is  insured  under  an  intense  dynamo  battery.  The 
upi>er  disc  are  attached  to  a  slotted  screw  which  can  be  raised  and' 
lowere<l  by  turning  check-nut,  without  clianging  their  relative  right- 
angle  position  to  the  lower  ones.     6ee  '*  Camming  Key." 


Positire. — ^In  the  battery,  the  zinc  plate  in  a  decompoBition  cell; 

the  anode.    Positive  Pole. f-  the  anode;  the  zincode  by  which 

the  current  enters  another  cell  4-.    Positive  Ions. — Hydrogen,  met- 
als, and  basic  radicals. 

Potential. — Power  to  do  work.  A  mathematical  term,  much  mis- 
understood and  misapplied.  The  potential  of  a  battery  is  its  £.  M.  F. 
The  potential  of  any  point  usually  means  its  tension  above  or  below 
"earth"  or  "zero."  Sir  Wm.  Thomson's  definition  is:  the  potential 
for  any  point  A,  in  space,  is  a  quantity  depending  on  the  position  and 
electrical  state  of  all  bodies  which  act  at  the  point  "A,"  for  the  pres^it 
confined  to  all  electrified  bodies  in  its  neighborhood,  and  such  that 
the  difference  between  the  values  of  the  potential  at  the  point  A,  and 
the  potential  at  any  other  point  B,  is  a  measure  of  the  tendency  of  the 
electricity  to  flow  from  A  to  B,  or  vice  versa.  It  follows  from  this 
that,  when  there  is  equilibrium,  the  potential  at  every  point  of  an 
electrified  insulating  conducting  body,  including  every  other  insulated 
conducting  body  connected  with  the  first  by  wires,  or  other  conduct- 
ors, is  the  same,  and  may  be  measured  by  connecting  any  i>art  of  the 
conducting  body  with  any  insulated  electrometer  of  sufficient  delicacy. 

Power. — The  product  of  force  and  velocity;  that  is  to  say,  a  force 
multiplied  by  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  acting,  is  the  power  in  op- 
eration. Power  is  the  differential  of  work,  or  any  action  which  pro- 
duces work,  whether  mental  or  physical.  Power  multiplied  by  the 
Xjne  of  action,  is  work ;  work  divided  by  time,  is  power. 
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Power,  Transmis^^ion  of.— The  electrical  transmissiofn  of  power 
is  a  very  recent  invention.  It  U  accomplished  by  having  a  motor  con- 
nected with  a  dynamo  machine,  the  motor  being  placed  at  the  point 
where  the  power  is  desired.  The  currents  in  the  Siemens  railway  are 
low  tension,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  better  insulation  than 
the  ordinary  ties  laid  in  the  usual  manner.  This  railway  affords  one 
of  the  latest  and  most  practical  instances  of  the  transmission  of  power. 

Primary  Coil. — The  inner  coil  of  the  helix.  Pbimahy  current., 
that  current  which  passes  through  the  ]irimaiy  coil. 

Probe,  Electric. — An  instrument  which  can  be  inserted  in  the 
stomach  of  fishes  and  animals;  and  after  insertion,  platinum  wire  in 
the  probe  is  made  incandescent,  showing  the  workings  of  the  stomach, 
^c.  One  form  is  reported  to  have  proved  valuable  to  army  surgeons. 
^jt  rings  a  bell  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  ball  or  other  metallic 
substance,  and  thus  enables  the  operator  to  locate  it.  This  was  used 
in  searching  for  the  assassin's  bullet  which  caused  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent James  A.  Garfield. 

Pyrometer. — An  actenic  balance,  or  bolometer.  For  full  descrip 
tion  of,  see  **  Electrician,"  Vol.  VII.,  p.  221. 

Pyrometer,  Electric. — The  electrical  resistance  of  metals  depends 
on  their  dimensions,  material,  and  temperature;  an  increase  of  the 
latter  causing  a  corresponding  increase  of  resistance.  The  law  of  this 
increase  is  known  thus:  find  resistance  of  a  conductor  at  0',  it  can  be 
calculated  for  any  temperature,  and  vice  versa.  If  resistance  can  be 
found  by  measurement,  the  temperature  can  be  calculated.  This  is 
the  principle  upon  which  Siemens'  electrical  pyrometer  is  based. 

Pyrophoiie. — A  remarkable  musical  apparatus.  By  means  of  tho 
application  of  electricity  to  the  pyrophone,  the  ordinary  gas-light- 
ing apparatus,  footlights,  etc.,  are  converted  into  singing  instruments. 

Q. 

Quantity.— A  term  based  on  the  idea  that  electricity  is  an  actually 
existing  element,  having  quantitative  relations  to  chemical  actions 
similar  to  the  atomic  weights  of  the  material  elements. 

({aantity  of  Carrcnt. — The  amount  of  electricity  generated  in  a 
given  time.    See  Current. 

Qttadruplex* — A  wonderful  telegraph  system  by  which  four  (4) 
messages  (two  in  each  direction)  can  be  transmitted  at  the  same  time 
on  the  same  wire.  The  distinguishing  principle  of  this  method  con- 
sists in  combining  together  two  distinct  and  unlike  methods  of  smgle 
transmission  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  carried  on  independently 
upon  the  same  wire,  at  the  same  time,  without  interfering  with  eacli 
other.  Tlios.  A.  Edison  and  Geo.  B.  Prescott  are  the  joint  inventors 
of  the  quadruplex.  It  is  claimed  that  a  telephone  has  been  success- 
fully worked  on  a  quadruplex  wire,  thus^transmitting  five  simultaneous 
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messages  on  same  wire.  Gerritt  Smith,  DlnfreviUe,  Muirliead,  and 
Steams  have  invented  various  systems  of  quadruplex  telegraphy.  The 
quadraplex  is  at  th^  present  time  operated  on  nearly  seventy  different 
lines  l>etween  nearly  all  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  also  introduced  into  various  European  countries.  One  method  Is 
known  as  the  double  current  system,  and  the  other  is  the  single  cur- 
rent or  open  circuit  system. 

i{uudriiplex. — (L.  quatuor,  four;  Qr.  plexis,  a  plaiting;  L.  plexus, 
twisted;  L.  plexum,  to  interweave,  to  twist),  a.  Fourfold. 

E. 

Radicals — Either  elementary  atoms,  or  compound  bodies,  are  like 
atoms,  retaining  their  completeness  and  individuality  through  a  series 
of  chemical  changes.  Radicals  are  the  ions  of  the  theory  of  electrolysis. 

Badionieter. — An  instrument  devised  by  Mr.  Crookes,  which  con- 
sists of  an  aluminium  cross,  upon  which  are  fixed  four  vanes,  the 
whole  being  enclosed  in  an  exhausted  glass  bulb. 

Kadiophone* — ^An  instrument  for  the  production  of  sound  by  any 
form  of  radiant  energy. 

Badiophony. — ^Tho  production  of  sound  by  ihe  impact  of  the 
waves  of  radiant  energy  upon  different  materials. 

Radiophony. — The  production  of  sounds  by  radiant  energy.  The 
facts  brought  out  by  Bell,  Taintor,  Preece,  and  Mercadier  showed  that 
sonorousness  under  the  influence  of  light  is  a  property  common  to  aU 
matter;  or,  in  other  words,  that  if  matter,  in  a  state  of  liquid,  solid,  or 
gas,  is  submitted  to  the  influence  of  intermittent  light,  the  result  is  the 
production  of  sounds.  See  Vol.  X.,  No.  37,  **  Journal  of  Electric  En^.** 

Raraglia'M  Electrical  Apparatus.— An  apparatus  which  can  m 
set  in  oi)eration  by  pressing  a  button,  and  by  which  the  doors  of  a 
large  building  can  be  instantly  opened.  When  a  fire  breaks  out,  the 
rise  in  temperature  sets  the  machinerv  in  motion. 

Receiver  for  Telephones,  Lock  wood's. —In  this  receiver  the 
diapliragm  is  composed  of  cork,  or  equivalent  non-resonant  and  non- 
magnetic material,  and  provided  with  a  central  perforation  in  combi- 
nation with  a  disk  or  plate  of  glass,  etc.     See  U.  S.  Patent,  256,906. 

Receirer-Sounder,  Rogers'  Needle. — In  this  instrument  the 
needle  is  caused  to  reproduce  the  direction  of  its  beat  in  sound.  See 
London  **  Electrician,"  March  25th  1882. 

Recorder,  Syphon. — An  invention  of  Sir  Wm.  Thomson  for  re- 
cording the  signfus  transmitted  by  Atlantic  cables.  A  syphon  is  drawn 
to  the  left  or  right  of  a  central  line  in  a  long  ribbon  of  paper,  the  let- 
ters resembling  the  outlines  of  mountains. 

Reduced  Length. — A  term  used  to  express  a  resistance  in  t)ie 
terms  of  its  equivalent  length  of  wire. 
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Befloctors,  Brass'.— An  apparatus  for  diffusing  the  electric  light 
where  needed.    Convex  11.  are  much  better  than  concave  R. 

Regulator. — An  ingenious  device  for  regulating  the  distance  be* 
tween  the  carbons,  and  the  current  used  in  electric  lighting.  The 
principal  regulators  are  those  of  Brush,  Siemens,  Du  Boscq,  Fou- 
cault,  Edison,  Sawyer,  and  Maxim.  The  Maxim  Regulator,  for  in- 
candescent lighting,  is  large  and  iugeniously  devised,  consisting  of  a 
Maxim  machine,  small  magnets,  armatures,  spring,  wheels,  etc.,  so 
arranged  that  when  the  current  is  too  weak  or  strong,  a  toothed  wheel 
automatically  shifts  an  armature,  and  regulates  the  carbons  and  cur- 
rent from  the  central  station,  whereas,  in  the  Brush  machine,  each 
lamp  regulates  itself.  Regulators  should  keep  the  distance  between 
the  carbon  points  uniform,  and  maintain  the  necessary  movement 
gradually  without  oscillation.  2.  The  term  kegulator  is  applied  to 
any  systeui  in  which  the  carbons  are  kept  at  their  natural  distance 
from  each  other  by  mechanism  more  or  less  complex.  Some  regulators 
are  fed  by  continuous  currents,  and  some  by  alternating  currents. 

Regulator  for  Electric  Store-Boxes  and  Lifrhts.^A  dynamo 
generator  and  a  secondary  battery  are  placed  on  a  railroad  car,  the  gen- 
erator being  driven  by  a  hand-and-pulley  connections  from  the  axle  of 
one  imir  of  wheels,  and  electric  lights  are  placed  in  and  operated  by 
the  main  circuit.  A  derived  circuit  contains  a  secondary  battery. 
This  circuit  is  automatically  opened  when  the  charge  in  the  secondary 
battery  reaches  its  maximum,  and  the  current  from  the  latter  is  di- 
verted through  the  light  circuit  when  the  generator  fails  to  supply  the 
full  complement  of  current.     See  "  Pat.  Office  Gazette,"  Vol.  21 ,  6th. 

Regulator,  Edison's  Electric  Tension.^A  device  for  producing 
resistance,  composed  of  tufts  or  discs  of  semi-conducting  fiber,  as  par- 
ticles of  silk,  and  intermediate  conducting  or  semi-conducting  material. 

Regulator. — The  arrangement  or  shield  for  covering  or  uncovering 
the  core,  thus  exposing  it  more  or  less  to  the  magnetism  of  the  coil, 
and  in  this  way  regulating  the  strength  of  the  current. 

Regulator,  Edison's  Current.— This  apparatus  consists  of  a  rec- 
tangular table,  supporting  beneath  it  a  number  of  coils  of  German 
silver  wire,  wound  upon  skeleton  bobbins,  between  which  and  between 
the  convolutions  of  each  heUx  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air.  See 
"Engineering,"  London,  April  21, 1882. 

Regulator,  Gue8t's.--This  regulator  for  electric  lights  was  invent- 
ed by  J.  H.  Guest,  the  well-known  electrician  of  Brooklyn.  Invention 
makes  following  claim:  The  combination  with  the  axial  electro-magnet, 
the  lever,  pawl  and  feed- wheel,  of  an  armature  on  the  lever,  and  a  per- 
manent magnet,  and  the  circuit  connections  and  electrodes  of  an  elec-  i 
trie  light.    See  '*  Official  Gazette,"  March  7, 1882. 

Regulator,  R^ith's  Electric  Light.— The  combination  of  a  car- 
bon carrier,  an  electric  motor  gearing  with  said  carrier,  so  as  to  control 
its  movement  in  both  directions.  See  *'  U.  S.  Patent  Gaz.,"  May  0,  '82. 
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Relay.— A  relay  is  an  instrument  included  in  lino  circuit  at  eacli 
station,  wliicU  acts  by  tlie  electrical  current  on  main  line.  A  magnet, 
which  is  worked  by  an  electric  current,  and  is  caused  by  it  to  bring  In- 
to action  the  power  of  a  local  battery. 

Relay. — So  called  because  being  a  main  line  instrument  of  Ligh  re- 
sistance, its  armature  lever  does  not  vibrate  with  sufficient  force  to  act 
as  a  sounder  for  the  operator's  ear.  Hence  an  attachment  is  made  to  a 
local  circuit  for  this  neccessaiy  repetition  or  relaying.  The  particular 
form  of  contact  shown  is  the  Cumming  disc  Electrodes,  of  twd  wheels 
at  right  angles,  to  attain  the  smallest  surface  for  telegraphic  connec- 
tions.   This  invention  is  fully  illustrated  under  Elbgtbodss. 


Relay. 

Relay,  Polarized. — ^A  polarized  relay  is  one  in  which  the  retractile 
spring  which  serves  to  withdraw  t!io  armature  lover  from  the  connect- 
ing points  of  the  local  circuits  when  the  circuit  is  opened  is  replaced 
by  the  attraction  of  a  magnet.  As  the  moving  armature  is  very  light," 
and  as  tho  attraction  of  one  polo  is  assisted  by  the  repulsion  of  the 
other,  the  polarized  relay  is  very  sensitive. 

Relay,  Preece'S  Duplex. — This  relay  is  worked  on  the  leakage 
principle.  The  outgoing  current  from  either  station  passes  through 
one  coil  of  the  instrument,  and  then  divides  between  the  second  coil, 
which  is  connected  to  a  line  and  a  resistance. 

Relay,  Stroh's. — Has  two  carved  permanent  steel  magnets  fixied 
side  by  side  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  vertical  bar,  whose  ends  work 
in  pivots.  The  poles  of  these  magnets  play  betwe«i  the  x>oles  of  two 
vortical  straight  electro -magnets. 

Relay^  Varley's  — ^Varley's  vertical  relay  has  the  coil  woimd 
on  a  reel  of  soft  iron,  upon  each  end  of  which  a  hollow  casing  or  cap 
of  the  same  material  is  fitted,  almost  completely  encasing  the  coil  in 
soft  iron.  The  armature  is  magnetized  by  induction  from  a  comx)ound 
bar  magnet  placed  behind. 
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Ilotisseaii*s  ImproT- 

This  burglar  nlAriii  Bets 
its^lf^  ciiiuiects  all  or 
any  part  of  ft  liou^e  an- 
toiTiitt'trally  at  any  tle- 

necta  Bjxni*?  autoraaticAl- 
1^  iLt  ativ  titiie  requirtJ^ 
r.ix'l  jt  t  jt  is  so  Kiiuplo 
tliat  any  one  can  undtr- 
btoJid  it. 

Uepcaters. — An  ia- 
fitruuitint  uaed  in  lele- 
^rajihy  to  repeat  or  st^nd 
a.  in^'s.siiga  tlid  instant  \i 
j^  re<'eilv'c?d,  Tbf  y  pracs- 
tically  do  the  iTork  of 
i.n  aixrator,  dud  the 
^/ijfsc  a  L  rtiff  wiro  wnrka 
tlio  mnro  repeaters  OJV 
i.iiiroductid  lU  the  cir- 
rnit.  Tlujfte  invented  bj 
Jlicks,  Edison  ajiti  IVIu- 
f  rev  ill  R  are  tlie  best. 

Kcp^atcr,  Fast— x\ 
fxst  rrj>i*iiter  board  is  an 
app^rutus  far  Tiei»eatin^ 
ov^r  very  long  rtnt% 
iised  with  Whoatetone'a 
fintomiitic  R  p  p  a  ra  t  u  s. 
The  r*  jHJiiU'J"  Liha.Ifvvay 
bet  woo  n  the  iraasmit- 
ting  ftod  receiving  atA- 
tiona.  TUi?j  la  ased  v(?ry 
largely  in  England. 

Besinons  'Eleetrieity.'^^^egative  electricity,  excited  by  rubbing^ 
bodies  of  the  resinous  kind:  opposed  to  vitreott^  or  positive  electricity  ; 
X.  Kesino-Electbic,  exliibiting  resinous  or  negative  electricity. 

Hcsidnal. — Remaining  after  a  part  is  taken. 

Residual  Magnetism. — Moderately  hard  iron  magnetized  retains 
certain  portions  of  magnetic  polarity  known  as  residual  magnetism. 

Resistance  is  that  property  of  a  conductor  by  reason  of  which  it 
prevents  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  work  b&ing  done  in  a  given 
time  by  a  given  E.  M.  F.     The  amount  of  energy  exi)ended  in  over- 
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coming  the  specific  resistance  of  the  condactor  appears  as  lieat.  Elec- 
trical resistance  must  not  be  confounded  with  mechanical  friction, 
although  heat  is  common  to  both.  Any  inductive  effect  produced  by 
the  current  in  the  form  of  induced  currents  or  magnetism  exalts  the 
resistance  of  the  circuit.  The  factional  resistance  caused  by  water 
flowing  through  a  pipe  is  not  constant.  In  electrical  conductors  the 
resistance  is  constant  R.  and  E.  M.  F.  must  be  considered  in  con- 
junction to  obtain ,  a  comprehensive  view  of  their  reciprocal  elTects. 
Upon  doubling  the  E.  M.  F.,  other  conditions  being  the  same,  tho 
strength  of  the  current  passing  is  doubled.  If  the  wire  be  twice  a3 
longfother  conditions  same,  the  current  is  lialved.  An  insulated  tele- 
graph line,  eighty  miles  in  leneth,  gives  a  resistance  of,  say  10,000 
units,  the  resistance  per  mile  will  be  eighty  times  10,000  or  800,000 
units  ;  each  mile  of  the  wire  conducts  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity 
to  tho  earth  on  account  of  its  bad  insulation;  therefore,  the' greater 
number  of  miles  the  smaller  U  tho  total  resistance;  the  average  resist- 
anpe  of  a  single  mile  is  obtained  by  mult'plymg  the  total  resistance  by 
the  number  of  miles.  When  the  line  is  grounded  at  tho  distant  end 
the  case  is  reversed.  The  greater  length  of  the  wire  the  greater  the 
resistance;  and  to  arrive  at  the  average  resistance  of  a  single  mile  w© 
have  now  to  divide  the  total  resistance  by  the  number  of  miles. 

Resistance. — Opposition  in  a  conductor  to  the  passage  of  electrical 
fluid.  Conductivity  is  reciprocal  of  resistance.  (2.)  The  opposition 
in  a  circuit  to  the  development  of  a  current.  The  unit  of  resistance 
is  generally  the  ohm.  The  internal  resistance  is  tliat  of  the  battery  it- 
^  self ;  external,  that  of  the  work  to  be  done,  conductors  leading  to  it, " 
and  any  measuring  apparatus  employed. 

Resistaaco  Boxes. — A  box  containing  resistance,  generally  in  the 
shape  of  small  wire  or  small  German  silver  wire. 

Resonant. — Able  to  return  sound. 

Retardation. — The  inductive  action  which  reduces  the  rate  of  sig- 
nalling in  submarine  cables,  etc. 

Rhe.JChord  — A  metallic  wire  used  in  measuring  the  resistance  or 
varying  the  strength  of  an  electric  current,  according  as  a  gi'eater  or 
less  length  of  it  is  inserted  in  the  circuit. 

Rheometer  (Gr.  rheos,  a  current,  and  metron,  a  measure),  n.  In- 
strument to  measure  the  intensity  of  a  galvanic  current;  khkometry, 
method  of  determining  the  force  of  galvanic  currents;  rhbomotor 
(L.  motor ^  a  mover,  from  fnoveo,  I  movo\  apparatus  by  which  an  elec- 
trical or  galvanic  current  is  originated ;  KnEOPHORB  (Gr.  phoreo,  I  bear 
along>,  connecting  wire  of  an  electric  or  voltaic  apparatus; -RHEO- 
SCOPB  (Gr.  skopeOy  I  view),  an  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  existence 
and  pressure  of  a  galvanic  current;  rheostat  (Gr.  statos,  that  stands), 
an  instrument  for  regulating  the  circuit,  and  for  enabling  a  galvanic 
needle  to  bo  kept  at  the  same  point  during  an  experiment;  rheotomb 
(Gr.  temno,  I  cut),  an  instrument  for  poriodically  interrupting  an  elec- 
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trie  current;  liHEOTiiOPB  (Gf.  trepo,  I  turn),  instrument  for  leveisin^ 
tlie  direction  of  a  Yoltaic  or  electric  current. 


llbfiostat  and  Galvanometer, 

Bheometer.-^A  rheometer,  for  measuring  currents  at  different 
depths  in  water,  lias  been  described  by  Signor  Scaixlona.  It  acts  by 
pulses  generated  at  intervals  (according  to  the  Bpeed  of  the  current)  in 
a  tube  and  directing  a  bell.  The  water-current  acts  on  two  screw- 
vanes  on  a  horizontal  shaft  in  a  case  attached  to  a  vertical  rod.  For 
full  description,  see  the  new  Electrical  Journal,  "  The  Telegraph  and 
the  Telephone,"  Vol.  I.,  No.  2. 

Bheop  ho  res.  — See  Electbo  des. 

Bheostat. — A  measure  of  resistance.  One  of  the  latest  aad  host 
forms  is  now  manufactured  by  Bunnell  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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Bheostat,  BnelPsu-^This  consists  of  a  series  of  primarj  circaits 
of  induction  coils,  whicli  arQ  connected  by  ordinary  switch  plugs  di- 
rectly in  the  artificial  line  until  the  resistance  equals  that  of  the  main 
line.    See  **  Official  Pat.  Gaz. ,"  April  18,  1882. 

Rheostat,  Fok*S. — ^This  invention  consists  of  a  regulator  for  elec- 
tric olrcuitfif,  k  loose  coil,  adjustable  slide,  and  sustaining-rod.  Bee 
"Patent  Gaz. /'Patent  No.  264,764. 

](lieotoiiie. — One  of  the  simplest  forms  is  made  of  an  elastic  metal. 
plate,  which  presses  upon  the  teeth  of  a  wheel. 

Bods,  Ligntniiig. — Protectors,  generally  composed  of  copper.  If 
the  rods  are  well  grounded  in  two  divisions,  one  division  being  very 
deep,  and  the  other  near  the  surface,  or  carried  to  the  lotfom  of  a  well, 
they  are  a  protection  to  a  house.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  1x5  sup- 
ported on  insulators.  A  poor  rod  is  worse  than  none  at  all. '  A  copper 
lightning  rod,  about  one  inch  in  width  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  is  considered  by  lESnglish  electricians  the  best  form. 

Rahmkoff  Coll. — A  coil  for  producing  intermittent  currents,  in- 
vented and  manufactured  by  Ruhmkoif ,  a  celebrated  electrician,  who 
lived  in  Paris.  An  extremely  loud  musical  note  is  occasioned  by  the 
spark  of  a  RuhmkofE  coil,  when  the  primary  circuit  is  made  and  bro- 
ken into  sufficient  rapidity.  When  an  intermittent  current  from  a 
Ruhmkoff  coil  is  sent  through  the  arms,  a  musical  note  can  be  per- 
ceived when  the  ear  is  closely  applied  to  the  arm  of  the  person  experi- 
mented upon.  (2.)  A  machine  for  producing  induced  currents  bt 
electricity  of  great  intensity,  consisting  of  a  coil  or  helix  of  stout  cop- 
per wire,  insulated  by  being  wound  with  silk,  surrounded  by  another 
coil  of  fine  wire,  likewise  insulated,  in  which  a  momentary  current  is 
Induced  when  a  current  from  a  voltaic  battery  is  passed  through  the 

inner  coil.     The  real  inventor  of  this  coil,  it  is  claimed,  was  Mr. 

Ritchie,  a  celebrated  musical  instrument  maker  of  Boston,  Mass.  See 
Induction  Coil. 

S. 

Sabine's  Apparatus.— For  ascertainino  the  contour  and 
SPBBD  OP  ELECTRIC  WAVES.    See  *'  Telegraphic  Journal, "April  1,  '82. 

Safety  Cat^sh. — A  device  which  consists  of  a  small  bit  of  lead,  so 
placed  in  the  circuit  that,  upon  the  diversion  of  a  strong  current  to 
the  wire,  it  will  be  instantly  melted,  and  the  current  broken.  It  will 
probabl^r  be  largely  used  in  the  Edison  incandescent  system. 

Safety  Deriee,  Plush's. — A  device  for  protecting  telephone  aiid 
other  instriments,  etc. ,  from  dangerously  strong  currents  in  electric 
light  wires.     See  U.  S.  Patent  No.  254,099. 

Secondary. — An  action  depending  on  another. 

Secoudary  Action.— See  Electrolysis. 

SeC4»ndary  Batteries  —See  Polarization  of  Plates;  also.  Battery. 

Secondary  Coil. — A  coil  of  fine  wire  usually  wound  upon,  but  en- 
tirely separated  from  the  primary  coil  by  insulation. 
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Secondary  Current.  ^—The  current  emanating  from  the  secondary 
coil;  the  induc«i  current. 

Safety  Catcli,  Edi* 
son's. — One  of  the  prin- 
cipal objections  that 
have  been  urged;  as  a 
possible  barrier  to  the 
progress  of  electric 
lighting,  is  the  danger 
of  fire,  arising  "from  ac- 
cidental short  circuiting 
of  the  lamps,  or  conduc- 
tors. All  danger  from 
this  cause  is  effectually 
guarded  against  by  the 
safety  catch,  or  cut  out, 
one  foim  of  which,  rep- 
resented in  Figure  1 , 
shows  its  principle.  It 
consists  of  a  short  piecQ  of  lead  wire,  included  in  the  circuit,  aad  if, 
for  any  reason,  wires  coming  in  contact,  jumping  of  th^  current  from 
one  wire  to  the  other,  or  the  overloading  of  the  wire  with  iitor«  cur- 
rent than  it  can  carry,  the  conductors  become  he^tled,  before  the  cop-  ^ 
per  conductors  attain  appret;iable  heat,  tliv  cut-out  wire  totjlis  and  in- 
terrupts the  circuit.  jSot  only  in  tliia  fonn,  is  the  cut-out  introduced, 
but  it  may  be  included  in  the  Ifinipa  aud  the  strct't  connection  box^, 
so  that  fire  arising  from  overliL^uting  of  the  wires,  is  imposislbie.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  fuiiiou  of  the  safetj  catch,  uct'd  cause  but  a  tern- 
pbrary  interruption  of  the  circuit,  for  the  sejiarate  scr<?w  plug-,  ehowa 
in  the  figure,  may  be  uuscnjvrtsl  and  replaced  by  a  new  one  in  a  mo- 
ment, when  the  circuit  is  restored  and  tht;  cut-out  prepared  to  work 
again.     See  Edison's  "  Z '*  Dynamo.  ^ 

Secondary  Electrolysis  is  a  decomposition  supposed  to  be  effected 
by  the  chemical  action  of  the  substance  really  set  free  by  the  current. 

Secondary  ^l<ibnles,  or  Intermediate  GLOBiriiES. — Liquid  me- 
tallic globules,  between  liquid  or  solid  metallic  electrodes,  during  elec- 
trolysis. The  three  inside  globules  are  secondary  globules,  correspond- 
ing to  secondary  plates  in  a  battery. 

Selenium. — An  elementary  substance  allied  to  sulphur,  having  a 
dark  reddish  brown  color  and  metallic  luster;  a,  selenic. 

Selenium. — A  metal  producing  remarkable  effects  when  light  is 
suddenly  thrown  upon  it.  It  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the  bele- 
NIXJH  PHOTOPHONE,  which  is,  practically,  a  microphone. 

Semaplioro,  Telegraph.— One  form  of  telegraph  semaphores  are 
used  for  Wock  signalUng.     ((3fr.  9ema,  a  sign,  and  a  p?iero,l  bear). 
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Seoondary  Battery.  DeKabatli'8. 


Seeondary  Battery.  BeKal^ath's.— 

The  obfect  of  this  invention  is  to  con- 
struct an  apparatus  for  accumulating 
electric  enp>r^y,  in  which  tho  layers  of 
peroxide  of  lead  and  sponery  lead  with 
which  the  anode  and  cathode  become 
coated  may  be  of  great  thickness.  See 
*'  Der  Technikep"  and  "  Telegraph  and 
Telephone,"  June  1, 1883. 
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Seoondarj  Batterj,  Sellon  &  Tolkmar's.— These  figures  show 
S.  &  V.'s  new  secondar/  battery,  constructed  of  perforated,  roughened 
or  split  plates  of  lead  in  which  the  oxide  of  lead  is  held  in  the  atmosi 
security.     See  *'  Secondary  Battery  "  page  133. 


&ti/ 


Sellon  &  Volkman's  Secondary  Battery. 

Secondary  Wire,  is  the  long  fine  outside  wire  in  the  Wheatstone 
instrument.  (2. )  In  coils  it  is  the  long  and  fine  wire  in  which  the  in- 
duced current  is  set  up  by  the  magnetic  reaction  of  the  core. 

Separator,  Electric. — An  invention  of  one  of  the  Yale  studenta 
for  separating  the  chaff  and  the  "middling"  flour  from  the  flour. 
Large  cylinders  of  gutta  percha  revolve  against  sheepskins,  producing 
electricity,  which  causes  lighter  particles  to  adhere  to  the  cylinders. 

Separiiior,  Mag'n**tic. — A  machine  invented  by  Edison  for  separat- 
ing precious  ores  from  the  rock  or  sand.  A  modification  of  tliis  ma- 
chine is  in  use  on  the  southern  coast  of  Long  Island,  for  separating 
particles  of  iron  from  the  sand  on  the  beach,  which  is  put  into  a  hop- 
yer  shaped  like  the  letter  V;  the  sand  falls  about  four  feet.  A  pow- 
erful magnet  is  placed  near  the  falling  sand;  the  particles  of  iron  are 
drawn  towards  the  magnet  and  fall  into  one  partition  of  the  receiver; 
while  the  sand  falls  into  another.  It  is  claimed  that  iron  costs  by  this 
process  only  one  dollar  per  ton,  and  that  it  will  sell  for  six  dollars. 

Short  Clrcnit. — An  expression  used  when  the  circuit  is  completed » 
before  reaching  the  conductors  or  electrodes.  (2.)  An  expression  used 
in  telegraphy,  meaning  the  local  battery  or  short  circuit. 

Signal R,  Oossetts  &  Fisher's. — This  invention  relates  to  that  sys- 
tem of  automatic  electric  railway  signalling  apparatus  which  consists 
in  dividing  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  a  line  of  railway  in  signal  sec- 
tions of  any  length.  See  **  Telegraph  Journal,"  London,  April  22,  '83. 
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Signal,  Mean's.— In  this  a  signal  is  held,  normally,  at  "safety/* 
through  weighted  connections,  and  is  operated  to  "danger"  by  a 

Cing  train,  and  there  secured  through  an  electro-magnet  device, 
U.  S.  Pat.  257,233.    See  Block  System,  Signals,  etc. 

Signals,  8alllTan*8  Electric  Fog.— A  method  of  signalling,  es- 
pecially designed  for  use  in  foggy  weather,  and  at  other  times,  when 
the  ordinary  visible  signals  cannot  be  readily  seen.  See  "  Electrician,'^ 
March  2oth,  1882. 

Sirene. — An  inslrument  for  ascertaining  the  number  of  vibrations 
corresponding  to  tlie  different  pitches  of  musical  sounds. 

Socket,  Bergman's,  for  Electric  Lamps.— Claim.  An  electric 
socket,  having  two  terminals  or  contacts,  composed  of  a  plate  located 
in  the  bottom  of  the  socket,  etc.     See  U.  S.  Pat.  No.  257,277. 

SofUid. — Noise;  report;  anything  audible.  The  ear  distinguishes 
the  tone  or  pitch,  the  intensity  by  virtue  of  which  sounds  are  loud  or 
soft.  The  quality  by  which  we  are  able  to  distinguish  a  note  sounded 
upon  a  violin  from  the  same  note  when  sounded  upon  a  flute. 

Sound  Box. — A  small  box  for  increasing  sound  from  the  sounder. 

Sounder, — An  iastrument  used  in  telegraphy  in  place  of  a  register, 
the  messages  being  read  by  sound  alone. 

Sounder.^ — An  instrument  largely  used  in  telegraphy,  especially  in 
the  United  States.  Using  a  Tyler  sounder  and  a  telephone,  a  wire 
was  found  to  work  very  well  carried  bare  over  moist  land;  and  a  case 
is  known  even  where  a  wire  was  put  in  a  stream  of  water,  and  a  wire 
was  cut,  leaving  a  break  of  ten  feet,  and  yet  the  sounder  worked. 

Sounder,  Direct  Acting. — An  instrument  used  for  telegraph  pur- 
poses. This  sounder  can  be  worked  without  any  relay  by  means  of 
ten  Leclanche  cells,  through  10,000  B.  A.  units  of  resistance. 

Sounder,  Bnrke'H. — In  this  system  the  relay  and  local  battery  is 
entirely  dispensed  with,  and  only  the  main  line  battery  and  sounder 
employed.  The  sounder  is  of  a  x)eculiar  construction.  Two  magnets 
of  high  resistance  are  employed.  One  is  placed  on  one  side  of  the 
lever,  and  one  on  the  other.  The  laver  bein^  pivoted  in  the  cent(;r, 
both  magnets,  although  attracting  in  opposite  directions,  tend  to  move 
the  lever  in  one  direction  only,  and  the  power  of  both  magnets  is 
therefore  utilized  at  tlie  same  moment  by  the  employment  of  tne  same 
electric  impulse,  and  for  the  same  purpose.  The  position  of  thfe  mag- 
nets and  lever  greatly  increases  the  effect  of  the  current  on  the  lever, 
as  the  weight  of  the  lever  is  made  auxiliary  to  the  power  of  the  mag- 
nets in  the  down  or  initial  stroke  of  tlie  hammer  or  levOT.  The  up- 
strc^e  of  the  lever  is  secured  by  a  retracting  spring  of  great  force, 
much  more  powerful  than  U  ordinarily  used,  and  the  power  or  tension 
of  this  spring  is  kept  fixed.  In  opposition  to  this  retracting  spring  is 
another  powerful  spiring,  wlioso  tension  is  in  the  line  of  the  attraction 
of  the  magnets,  and  which  can  be  increased  or  diminislied  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  operator.    By  the  use  of  this  spring,  which  is  entirely  new 
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in  its  application,  a  balance  of  opposite  forces  is  presenred,  and  the 
magnetic  power  is  used  to  destroy  this  balance,  and  thereby  produce 
the  desired  movement  of  the  lever,  and  which  vibrates  with  a  force  in 
proportion  to  the  power  of  the  opposing  springs  and  energy  of  the 
battery,  as  the  key  of  the  operator  is  made  to  close  or  open  the  circuit 
at  either  end  of  the  line.  In  the  new  sounder,  then,  the  initial  or 
down-stroke  of  the  lever  is  effected  by  the  combination  of  three  forces 
or  powers — the  magnetic  power  of  electric  energy,  the  mechanical 
power  of  the  adjustable  spring,  and  the  natural  power  of  the  gravity 
of  the  lever  itself;  while  the  secondary  movement  or  up-stroke  of  the 
lever  results  from  the  force  of  the  retracting  spring,  wliich  manifests 
Its  power  when  the  electric  energy  is  interrupted  or  ^ceases.  As  the 
retracting  power  is  unchanging,  a*  uniform  force  of  retraction  is  at- 
tainable, and  as  any  change  in  magnetic  power  am  l>e  compensated  for 
by  increasing  the  power  of  the  spring  acting  with  the  magnets,  a  uni- 
form degree  of  operative  opposition  of  forces  can  be  preserved.  This 
sounder  is  claimed  to  be  entirely  outside  the  scope  of  the  celebrated 
Page  patent,  which  practically  controls  the  whole  field  of  tel^raphy. 
It  has  worked  between  New  York  and  Washington. 

Soand  Signal,  Electric. — An  American  invention,  which  practi- 
cally takes  the  place  of  the  "  block  system."  By  a  combination  of  a 
battery,  clock,  wires,  etc.,  the  engineers  attention  is  arrested  by  a 
BOUND  signal,  which  is  rung  near  his  post  on  the  locomotive. 

Solenoid. — An  electro-dynamic  spiral,  having  the  conjunctive  wire 
turned  back  along  its  axis,  so  as  to  neutralize  that  component  of  the 
effect  of  the  current,  which  is  due  to  the  length  of  the  spiral,  and  re- 
duce whole  effect  to  that  of  a  series  of  equal  parallel  circular  currents. 

Solenoid  Wire  is  a  single  straight  wire,  connected  at  each  end 
with,  and  wound  closely  around  by  another  insulated  wire,  this  form- 
ing a  complete  system. 

System. — The  electric  currents  returning  into  themselves.  Some 
electricians  claim  that  the  solenoid  effectually  overcomes  inductioH 

Sonometer. — An  ihstrument  for  measunng  the  relative. intensities 
of  sounds  emitted  by  different  materials  in  different  arrangments,  and 
for  ascertaining  the  relations  between  musical  notes.  See  Audiome- 
TEU.    One  of  the  best  has  been  devised  by  Prof.  Hughes,  F.R.  S. 

Sonorescence. — Another  name  for  photophony,  the  phenomena 
discovered  by  Prof.  Bell. 

Speaker,  Microphone. — An  instrument  in  which  the  principle  of 
the  microphone  is  maintained.  The  system  of  three  vertical  carbons 
is  arranged  inside  a  small  box,  of  which  the  lid  is  made  of  a  thin 
plate  of  mica,  horn,  or  ebonite.  The  box  is  provided  with  two  hinged 
arms,  so  that  it  may  be  placed  in  the  most  convenient,  position  for 
speakia*?.  and  at  the  same  time  the  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument  can 
be  regniated.  The  speaker  can  bo  u?ed  like  an  ordinary  telephone. 
Only  vibrations  of  sound  act  upon  it.    M.  Varley  is  the  inventor. 
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Spectogram  .—Cablegram. 

Spectrology  (L.  spectrum,  an  appearance,  an  image;  Gr.  logos,  a 
discourse  ,  n,  the  science  of  chemical  analysis  by  means  of  the  lines 
of  spectra,  as  modified  by  the  volatiliziition  of  different  elements. 

Spectrophone,  (Gr.  p/ione,  sound.) — An  adjunct  to  the  spectroscope, 
of  great  uso  in  the  investigation  of  absorption-spectra,  in  tlie  ultra 
red  |X)rtion  of  the  spectrum,  which  has  hitherto  been  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  senses.  Intermittent  rays  of  light  pass  through  the  col- 
limator and  prism  of  a  spectroscope  to  a  tube  containing  wire  netting, 
lampblacked — this  being  substituted  for  the  eye  piece — and  by  this 
means  Graham  Bell  has  been  able  to  explore  by  the  ear  a  large  portion 
of  the  spectrum  that  has  hitherto  been  a  terra  incognita. 

Spectram  Analv^'in. — The  act  or  art  of  ascertaining  the  character 
and  composition  of  luminous  bodies,  or  of  non-luminous  bodies,  when 
in  a  state  of  combustion,  by  causing  a  ray  of  light  from  the  body  de- 
sired ti^  be  so  analyzed  to  pass  through  a  i^rism,  each  substance  in  the 
spectrum  having  its  own  characteristic  system  of  lines;  solar  spec- 
trum, a  sjiectrum  formed  by  solar  light,  especially  as  thrown  by  a 
prism  on  a  screen  in  a  darkened  room.  A  spectrum  may  be  formed  by 
a  ray  from  any  luminous  body,  as  from  a  star,  a  planet,  etc. ,  or  from 
any  burning  or  incandescent  body. 

Spectrosjcope. — An  optical  instrument  for  forming  and  examloing 
spectra,  particularly  those  produced  by  flames  in  which  different  sub- 
stances are  volatilized,  so  as  to  determine  from  the  position  of  the 
8X)ectral  lines  the  composition  of  the  substance. 

Speed  i»f  Working  Telegraph  Lines. — In  America  about  forty 
words  per  minute.  Occasionally  fifty-two  words  have  been  transmit- 
ted.  In  Europe  the  average  speed  is  about  twenty  words  jper  minute. 
On  cables  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  words  per  minute. 

Mplierograifth. — An  instrument  designed  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion to  navigation,  of  spherics,  or  the  different  geometrical  circles, 
lines,  angles,  etc. ,  which  may  be  described  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 

Hpring-Jack. — A  devise  invented  by  G.  F.  Milliken  for  use  as  a 
cut-out.     Similar  devices  were  invented  by  Cook  in  1837. 

Stabile. — Stationary,  as  when  the  electrodes  are  kept  in  one  place, 
not  moved  about. 

Static  Electricity.— Electricity  at  rest.    See  Statics  in  Diet. 

Storage,  Electric. — Mr.  Henry  Morton,  in  a  very  lucid  article  in 
the  Dec.  No.  of  Harpefa  Magazine ,  epitomizes  the  results  of  experi- 
ments made  in  the  storage  of  electricity  with  a  battery  of  Plants  and 
Faurb  cells  respectively.  Of  Faure's  improvement  on  Plante's  "sec- 
ondary battery"  Mr.  Morton  says: 

**  He  coats  both  plates  before'  rolling  them  up,  with  a  paste  of  red 
lead  and  sulphuric  acid.  This  red  lead  is  largely  converted  into  sul- 
phate of  lead  by  the  action  of  the  acid  mixed  with  it  and  present  in 
the  battery.    Then  on  the  first  actix>n  of  the  eharging  current  the  sul* 
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pbate  of  lead  on  one  plate  is  reduced  to  a  Kponge  of  metallic  lead, 
while  tbat  on  the  other  is  oxidized  into  peroxide.  This  is  the  only 
difference  between  the  *  secondary  battery  *  of  Plante  and  the  "stor- 
age battery  "  of  Faure.  Both  operate  on  the  same  principle  and  in  the 
same  way,  with  probably  some  considerable  improvement  in  efficiency 
{i.e.,  capacity)  in  the  Faure  arrangement.  Both  batteries  are  fiequent- 
ly  made  in  the  form  of  numerous  flat  plates  covered  with  some  woven 
fabric,  and  packed  near  together  in  a  rectangular  box  filled  with  dilute 
acid.  The  sole  novelty  in  the  Faure  device  is  in  the  use  of  a  porous 
coating  of  decomposable  substance,  by  which  a  thick  layer  of  active 
material  can  readily  be  obtained  on  both  plates  of  the  battery. 

**A  series  of  cells  are  connected  for  use,  and  made  with  boxes  of  wood 
Impregnated  and  heavily  coated  with  an  asphalt  varnish  which  en- 
ables them  to  withstand  the  action  of  the  acid  solution  which  fills 
theni.  The  weight  of  a  single  ceil  of  this  battery  is  about  ninety  to 
one  hundred  pounds. 

**  The  great  interest  which  they  have  excited  at  the  present  time 
comes  largely  from  two  causes.  First,  the  enormous  improvement  in 
dynamo-electric  machines,  by  reason  of  which  electric  currents  can  be 
Supplied  at  a  small  fraction  of  what  they  used  to  cost  when  they  were 
obtained  only  from  galvanic  batteries;  and  secondly,  the  great  need  de- 
veloped, in  the  attempts  to  apply  the  cheap  electricity  furnished  by  dy- 
namo machines  to  various  uses,  for  some  means  of  storing  the  electric 
force  either  actually  or  practically. 

**  In  order  that  this  desired  result  should  be  obtained  in  a  way  com- 
mercially valuable,  several  conditions  must  be  fulfilled:  1st,  the  stor- 
age must  not  involve  any  great  loss  of  energy  in  the  charging:  2d,  the 
stored  energy  should  be  retained  with  little  loss;  3d,  the  cost  of  the 
storage  apparatus  should  be  moderate;  4th,  the  apparatus  should  be 
within  moderate  limits  of  bulk  and  weight;  and  5th,  it  should  be  en- 
during, and  not  wear  out  so  as  to  require  frequent  replacement. 

**  The  most  interesting  tests  of  the  Faure  battery,  with  a  view  of  de- 
termining in  how  far  it  fulfilled  these  conditions,  were  made  at  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  in  Paris,  by  a  committee  of  which 
M.  Tresca  was  president,  and  MM.  Allard,  Le  Blanc,  Jubert,  and  Pot- 
tier  were  members.  The  battery  experimented  upon  consisted  of  35 
cells  weighing  about  95  pounds  each,  or  in  all  8325  pounds,  say  H 
ton.  It  was  charged  by  a  Siemens  dynamo  electric  machine,  which 
absorbed  the  mechanical  energy  of  1,558  horse  power  during  22  houis 
45  minutes,  which  would  be  equal  to  one  horse- power  for  85  hours  26 
minutes;  or  in  foot-pounds,  70,158,000.  Of  this  mechanical  energy 
thirty  four  per  cent,  was  expended  in  useless  work  in  the  machine  and 
battery  during  the  operation  of  charging,  and  sixty  six  per  cent,  was 
stored*  as  chemical  energy  in  the  battery.  Of  this  stored  energy  sixty 
per  cent,  was  recovered  as  electric  energy.  This  would  amount  to 
about  27,782,700  foot-pouiids,  or  one  horse- power  for  14  houra  4  niin- 
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utcs.  In  other  words,  the  actual  work  of  one  horse  for  85^  hourq, 
after  being  stored  in  1^  tons  of  battery,  could  be  recovered  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  14  hours'  work  of  one  horse,  or  the  equivalent  of  the 
same  in  electric  or  other  energy.  Thus  Mr.  Edison's  16  candle  elec- 
tric lamias  require  about  one-sixth  of  a  horse- power  each,  and  there- 
f 310  six  of  them  could  be  run  for  14  hours  with  the  energy  stored  in 
thisi  battery  as  above  stated.  Mr.  Edison's  smaller  lamps,  which  give 
about  eight  candles  each,  or  the  same  light  as  an  ordinary  German 
student's  lamp,  require  but  half  as  much  power,  and  thus  six  of  them 
could  be  run  for  2^  hours  by  this  same  battery. 

"  This  is,  of  course,  not  a  high  degree  of  efficiency;  but,  as  the  above 
named  committee  remark  in  tlieir  report,  '  *  In  many  cases  the  loss 
would  be  fully  counterbalanced  by  the  advantage  of  having  at  hand 
and  entirely  at  one's  disposal  so  abundant  a  source  of  electricity." 

**  The  main  sources  of  loss  are,  first,  local  action  between  the  negative 
lead  plate  and  the  peroxide  of  lead  deposited  upon  it,  and  second,  the 
resistance  of  the  oxide  and  sulphate  to  the  passage  of  the  current,  by 
reason  of  which  energy  is  lost  by  being  converted  into  useless  heat  in 
the  battery  both  at  charging  and  discliarging. 

*  By  so  regulating  the  discharge  of  the  battery  as  to  reduce  this  loss, 
raid  by  giving  seasons  of  repose  in  which  the  battery  recovers  some  of 
its  deterioration,  Messrs.  Ayrton  and  Perry  succeeded  in  recovering 
eighty -two  per  cent,  of  the  power  put  into  one  of  these  batteries. 

"A  single  cell  weighing  eighty-one  pounds  without  the  dilute  acid 
yielded,  in  three  discharges  of  six  hours  on  threo  successive  days,  an 
electric  current  whose  total  energy  was  1,400,000  foot-ix>unds,  wliich 
represents  about  one  horse-power  exerted  for  about  three-quarters  of 
an  liour. 

"  This  is  almost  double  the  efficiency  per  weight  of  batteiy  shown  by 
the  French  experiments,  and  the  recovery  of  eighty-ono  in  place  of 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  stored  energy  would  indicate  also  a  more  than 
double  efficiency  in  this  respect  also. 

*  *  E  ^p^riraents  in  using  the  Faure  battery  for  industrial  purposes  have 
already  been  made  in  various  directions,  'it  has  been  employed  to  run 
street  cars  and  other  vehicles  (including  even  velocipedes^,  to  propel 
boats,  to  operate  sewing  machines  and  others  requiring  a  small  amount 
of  x)Ower,  to  illuminate  houses  and  single  rooms,  and  also  steamers  and 
railway  carriages. 

"As  yet  it  has  only  been  shown  to  be  economically  valuable  where 
peculiar  conditions  protect  it  from  competition  with  other  means  of  ef- 
f<'cting  the  same  results  more  directly.  Tims  it  has  been  used  in 
France  at  the  establishment  of  M.  Duchesne-Fournet,  where  linen 
clotli  is  bleached  by  exposure  to  sunlight  on  bleaching  greens,  to  run 
a  train  carrying  out  the  cloth  from  the  factory  to  the  green,  and  to 
wind  in  the  cloth  from  the  green  after  it  has  been  bleached.  An  ordin- 
ary steam  engine  could  not  be  used  in  this  case,  on  account  of  its 
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smoke  and  cinders.  Again  in  railway  cars  a  is  much  more  convenient 
to  use  a  Faure  battery  than  to  have  a  dynamo-electric  machine,  either 
run  by  a  special  engine  or  by  the  motion  of  the  train.  The  latter 
would  of  course  be  impracticable  without  some  storage  arrangement  to 
provide  a  light  when  the  train  stopped. 

**  Indeed,  as  a  regulator  of  electric  currents,  to  equalize  them,  or 
bridge  over  brief  interruptions  of  the  generating  machines,  a  storage 
battery  would  seem  to  have  a  wide  application.  Arrangements  are 
now  being  made  to  light  some  cars  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central  rail- 
road in  the  same  manner. " 

Storaj^e  Kattery,  Faure's.— An  improvement  on  Plantes  battery^ 
Faure  fills  up  the  space  between  the  lead  plates  used  by  Plante,  with 
red  lead,  and  vastly  Increases  the  usefulness  of  the  apparatus.  The  ad- 
vantages which  red  lead  offers  forvthis  purpose  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  intermediate  oxide  which  oxygen  can  raise  to  the  state  of 
peroxide,  while  hydrogen  can  reduce  it  to  protoxide  and  afterwards  to 
metallic  lead.  Faure's  battery  consists  of  a  number  of  boxes  about  a 
foot  square,  in  which  are  placed  about  fourteen  lead  plates,  having  a 
coating  of  minium,  and  sewed  tightly  in  felt.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid 
is  then  poured  upon  the  plates.  Over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
ergy is  given  back  from  the  Faure  accumulator.  See  **  Electricity  "  by 
Hospitaller,  page  116.  The  "Operator"  of  Sept.  1882,  refers  to  Faure's 
battery  as  follows: 

"  Faure  placed  the  accnmulator  in  front  rank  of  inventions,  by  giving 
to  his  leaden  plates  a  preliminary  coating  of  red  lead,  made  up  into  a 
paste  with  dilute  acid.  By  this  means  the  tedious  process  of  '  form- 
ing' is  very  much  shortened,  but  a  much  thicker  coating  of  the  spongy 
metal  is  obtained;  in  consequence  of  which  the  discharge  continues 
for  a  much  longer  time  than  in  the  Plante  battery,  and  hence  the  ac- 
cumulator has  become  for  the  first  time  available  as  a  source  of  elec- 
tricity for  all  purposes  where  a  steady  current  of  more  than  transient 
duration  is  required." 

The  improved  accumulator  was  patented  by  M.  t'aure  in  the  month 
of  October,  1880,  and  a  company  was  formed  for  its  introduction, 
known  as  **  La  Force  et  al  Lumiere."  In  January  of  the  present  year 
a  patent  was  granted  by  the  United  States,  and  on  May  12,  the  steam- 
ship Labrador  brought  to  this  country  the  first  Faure  batteries,  the 
smoking  room,  one  of  the  corridors,  and  a  state  room  having  beeu 
lighted  during  the  voyage  by  incandescent  electric  lamps,  supplied 
with  electricity  by  the  accumulators.  The  lamps  used  were  of  the 
Edison,  Swan  and  Maxim  types.  Eight  lamps  were  kept  lighted  con- 
tinually, six  of  eight  candle  power,  one  of  six,  and  one  of  fifty  candle 
power.  Any  one  light  was  put  out  without  the  others  being  at  all  af- 
fected. As  to  the  costj  it  was  found  to  be  so  insignificant  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  system  offered  to  light  the  entird  vessel  with  loO 
lamps  for  t^n  dollars  a  day— a  sum  matiDrially  smaller  than  the  expense 
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of  lighting  it  by  oil  lumps.  Tlio  laxups  silently  draw  tlieir  store  of 
energy  from  the  boxes,  which  occupy  but  an  inconsiderable  space,  and 
a  beautiful,  soft  and  steady  light  is  produced. 

Four  sizes  of  the  accumulators  are  made,  the  latest  form,  yielding  a 
force  equal  to  one  horse-power  for  one  hour,  consists  of  fourteen  plates 
of  lead  incased  in  a  water-tight  box  about  twenty  inches  in  length, 
twelve  inches  in  height  and  eight  inches  in  width.  Seven  of  the 
plates  at  one  end  form  the  positive  and  the  other  seven  at  the  opposite 
end  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  A  sheet  of  lead  to  fit  the  inter- 
ior of  one  side  of  the  box  is  cut  out  and  perforated  with  small  holes, 
about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  On  this  lead  plate  a 
layer  of  red  lead,  mixed  with  acidulated  water,  is  placed.  First,  one 
side  of  the  plate  is  prepared;  then,  covered  with  a  sheet  of  parchment, 
the  plate  is  turned  around  and  the  same  operation  repeated.  Around 
the  outside  of  the  parchment  a  cloth  jacket  is  sewn  so  as  to  completely 
contain  the  plate,  leaving  only  a  small  portion  at  one  end  to  form  an 
electrode.  The  negative  plates  are  prepared  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  When  this  is  completed  the  fourteen  plates  which  are  placed 
in  the  box  are  jiarallel  to  each  other,  with  their  electrodes  standing  up 
at  each  end,  A  cover  is  then  fitted  to  the  box  and  the  electrodes  at 
each  end  are  united  together,  and  connected  with  a  brass  terminal.  To 
produce  a  chai-ge  of  the  interior  of  the  accumulator,  so  that  it  can  ab- 
sorb and  give  out  the  quantity  of  electricity  required,  it  is  filled  with, 
acidulated  water  until  the  plates  are  covered  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep.  It  is  then  placed  in  connection  with  several  others  and  charged 
from  a  dynamo  machine  for  a  space  of  four  hundred  hours  (after  it  is 
•''  formed  "  only  ten  to  fifteen  hours  is  required  to  chai^  it).  At  the 
end  of  this  time  the  red  lead  has  been  comjdetely  changed  m  natui«, 
being  converted  on  the  positive  plate  into  peroxide  of  lead,  and  on  the 
negative  plate  into  a  spongy  metallic  state.  The  accumulator  is  now  fit 
for  use,  and  can  be  charged  with  the  quantity  of  electricity  required, 
and  will  afterward  give  out  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
work  produced  by  the  machine. 

With  ten  such  accumulators,  weiring  120  pounds  each,  ten  incan- 
descent lamps  of  a  new  type  manufactured  by  the  Edison  company, 
each  equal  to  two  ordinary  gas  burners,  can  be  kept  illuminated  for 
twenty-five  hours;  or  with  forty  accumulators  ten  Maxim  incandescent 
lamps,  each  equal  to  six  gas  burners,  can  be  illuminated  12  bouts. 

As  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  an  accumulator  will  retain 
its  charge  when  not  in  use,  it  is  sufficient  to  quote  the  words  of  Sir 
William  Thomson:  *'  One  can  wait  days  and  weeks  without  making 
use  of  it. "  Every  place  of  business  in  a  city  or  town  can  be  furnished 
with  a  daily  supply  of  electricity  from  a  central  station,  provided  with 
powerful  engines  and  dynamos — ^a  supply  of  electricity  that  will  yield 
for  twenty -four  hours  a  current  equally  as  X)owerful  as  tliat  derived 
duoctly  from  a  dynamo,  and  far  more  steady  and  reliable. 
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Stove,  Claminon^i's  Electric— An  iugenioTis  ftj^MuratQs  for  lieat- 
3ng  lioases,  and  at  tho  same  time  supplying  an  electric  ligbt.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  kiosk  or  a  large  furnace.  The  upper  lialf  is  insu- 
lated from  the  lower  half.  Strips  of  copper,  about  fivo  feet  long  and 
six  inches  wide,  are  set  into  zinc  castings  of  tho  same  length.  Near 
where  the  copper  is  joined  to  the  zinc,  inside  the  stone,  are  three 
thousand  blocks  of  antimony  and  zinc.  The  hot  air  passes  up  past 
these  blocks  of  antimony  and  zinc,  and  passes  out  of  a  large  stove 
pipe  or  smokestack,  resembling  those  on  steam-engines.  In  one  form 
these  are  large  porous  tiles  or  bricks,  nearly  the  size  of  the  int^jrior  of 
the  stove.  There  are  about  288  strips  of  copper  in  each  half-section 
or,  say  576  in  both  sections,  and  they  are  about  half  an  inch  apart. 
Asbestos,  or  indestructible  paper,  is  placed  between  the  zinc  and  the 
antimony,  and  between  each  of  the  small  squares,  which  are  about 
one  inch  squared  These  squares  are  an  alloy  of  zinc  tind  antimony.  ' 
The  squares  are  joined  together  in  pairs  of  about  a  dozen,  and  are 
quite  flexible.  The  stove  is  not  insulated  from  the  earth.  The  outer 
edges  of  the  copper  are  exposed  to  cold  air,  and  the  heated  air  is 
very  near  the  antimony  and  zinc  squares.  The  photometric  i)owor  is 
about  800  candles. 

Strain  of  Suspended  Wires. — ^The  iisual  dip  of  line  wires  for  a 
span  of  240  feet  is  about  eighteen  inches  iu  mild  weather.  With  No. 
8  wire  this  gives  a  strain  of  420  lbs. ,  breaking  weight  1,300  lbs. 

Steam  Dynamo,  Edihon\s. — This  dynamo,  which  is  nominally 
rated  as  a  1,200  light  machine  at  sixteen  candle  power  incendescence, 
is  capable  of  giving  1,4^0  li/i^lits  of  this  power  continually,  and  with 
high  economy.  Tne  arraaturo  is  driven  by  a  Poiter- Allen  engine 
directly  connected,  and  ma  King  850  revolutions  per  minute. 

Steam's  Duplex. — Ouo  of  tbo  best,  and  has  been  largely  intro- 
duced in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  It  consists  of  differential  relays, 
rheostats,  resistance  boxes,  etc.  The  differential  relay  is  irresponsive 
to  impulses  of  the  transmitter  at  its  own  station,  but  yields  readily 
to  those  sent  from  distant  stations.     See  **  Operator,"  Aug.  15,  1882. 

Stethoscope. — An  instrument  for  examining  the  heart,  lungs,  etc. 
It  consists  of  a  tube  of  light  wood  or  gutta  percha,  with  one  end  fun- 
nel-shaped, which,  when  applied  to  their  surface,  makes  audible  the 
sounds  of  the  chest  or  other  cavities  of  the  body;  Stethometer,  nn 
instr.  for  measiuring  the  capacity  or  determining*  the  form  of  the  obest. 

Sulpbate  of  Copper  Butteries. — M.  Beynier,  of  Paris,  has  im- 
proved the  DANiEiiL  cell,  and  utilized  it  for  cnarging  accumulators  to 
feed  electric  lights ;  sixty-eight  small  sulphate  of  copper  cells  are  ranged 
Bide  by  side.  Tq  make  them  work,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  put  in  the 
cells  some  crystal  of  copper  sulphate.  This  battery  during  the  day, 
charges  24  accumulators,  which  at  night  are  ready  to  feed  a  certain 
number  of  incandeseent  lights. 
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Subterranean  Lines. — Telegraph  lines  nnderground.  Tlie  best 
systems  are  Brooks',  Walton's,  and  the  Tubo  system.  Brooks*  plan  is 
to  have  a  cable  composed  of  many  fine  copper  wires,  separated  from 
each  other  by  jnte  or  hemp.  This  cable  in  drawn  through  a  tube, 
which  is  afterwards  filled  with  paraffine  oil.  He  received  $300,000 
for  his  American  patent,  and  his  system  is  being  introduced  in  Europe 
with  gpetit  succifss. 

Snti-Lamp. — This  13  nn  art;  elect  dc 
light  appamtiia,  which  has  rnany  inter- 
esting ijeealitirities.     Two  car  boas  jits 
Bliljlitly  Itidinod  from  the  psrfjeadieular, 
and  afe  hc^ld  betwetjn  a  cenicf -piece  of  a 
white  marble  or  uiJi.gni:);:^iii.     Tho  ear  f 
boQS  d«H  :eiid  hy  tbeir  own  weight.   The| 
wholw  arrangement  is  kept  in  pnaitioal 
by  a  Ciwt-iroii  brjx.     The  lijy;"ht  is  of  a' 
yellow  color;  htmcti  tho  nainu   "Sun'' 
light.     All  tliG  Vii;l\t   U  thmwn  down- 
wftid.      All   iiiipdPtant    ftaturo    of   tho 
light  is  its  ^l^^iliLiCf^^.  and  tha  u^rbon^^ 
last  siiteeu  hours.     It  wny  in  vented  by 
l^to^irs.  Ulern  JSt  liiirean. 

8Wrtll':*  Lft  tlijl.-' An  iiicandtisct^iit  lamp 
where  the  carlma  filament  i."*  placed  in  a 
glfisa  bulb  iislia Lifted  to  a  very  high  dd- 
gree  of  air  and  other  gnsacit.  fn  tUi?i 
latnji  th'j  ciirbtui  has  a  resistance  of  lUO 
obm-s  when  cold,  and  is  no  thicker  than  a 
hoi-ae-l  1  j\  J  r,  T  b<3  li  1  ament  t  h  rou  g)i  use  l>e  - 
conius  remarkably  elastic  and  nidtnl-like 

8iruii*H  Lam  p"*.  —Sc^jb  Edison's  Lani^js. 

Switch  — The  telephone  c^icchaogii 
switch  is  an  a|>pAratu3  for  connecting 
subscribers,  and  iii  i  a  tended  for  ex- 
changftg.  With  either  magneto  or  bat- 
tery cells  and  an  automatic  pfjlechang^r, 
H  works  equally  well  whetlier  ooe  (ir 
both  sy stems  are  used  on  the  same  er- 
changi*. 

Switdi.— An  apparatus  ufled  in  tele* 
graphy  for  conniKiiing  telegraph  lines 
with  difftjrent  instruments  in  a  telegraph 
ofHcJri. 

fiwitch,  Bneirs  Telephone —This 
switch  has  a  number  of  automatic 
switches,  from  which  subscribers'  lines  Swan's  Lamp 
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radiate,  find  are  connected  with  a  manual  switcli  by  one  or  more  lines 
from  each  automatic  switch.     See  U.  S.  Pat.  No.  2ri5,7C6. 

^inpports. — Fixtures  for  supjiorting  wii«s  (.n  liouse-tops,  etc.  ^ 
double  roof  fixture  should  bo  made  high  enough  to  clear  all  wires  in 
the  vicinity. 

Switch  for  Electric  Light,  Bergman's. --Ci.atm.  In  switches  for 
E.  L.  circuits  the  combination  with  the  reciprocating  circuit  control- 
ling device,  of  a  key  block,  adapted  to  be  revolved  continuously  in  one 
direction.     See  U.  S.  Pat.  267,276. 

Switch,  Short  Circuiting,  for  Dynamo  Machines.—It  isarranged 
to  close  a  short  circuit  around  the  field  magnets  before  breaking  the 
main  circuits,  thereby  weakening  the  field  magnets  and  preventing  ex- 
cessive sparking  from  the  extra  current. 

Synclinal,  a.  Inclining  to  a  common  center,  forming  a  trough  or 
basin-shaped  hollow,  like  the  leaves  of  a  half-opened  book;  applied 
in  geology  to  strata  that  dip  from  opposite  directions  inwards. 


Tangent  Galranometer. — A  galvanometer  for  measuring  strength 
of  electrical  currents,  which  are  proportional  to  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  of  deflection.    See  Galyai^OMETEB. 
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Tasimcter,  Micro. — A  measurer  of  infinitesimal  preesutes.  Th6 
▼alue  of  this  instrument  is  in  its  ability  to  detect  i^^mall  variations  of 
temperature. 

Telnofccone  (ti'no-skope),  (Gr.  teino,  I  extend,  and  akopeOy  I  view),  & 
telescope  formed  by  combining  prisms  in  a  particular  manner. 

Teli^ctrrt^ctme. — An  invention  by  M.  Senlecq.  See  "  Electrician," 
Feb.  5th,  1881. 

T4»l<'grapli,  Electric. — A  mechanical  apparatus  for  rapidly  com- 
municating intelligence  to  any  distance  by  the  agency  of  batteries, 
"wires,  and  instruments.  A  variety  of  telegraphs  have  been  intro- 
duced— the  type-printing  telegraph,  the  automatic  telegraph,  the  au- 
tograph telegraph,  Carpenter's  writing  telegraph,  Mayer's  multiple 
telegraph,  Baudot's  multiple  telegraph,  and  the  quadruples  and  du- 
I^ex  telegraphs.  Four  things  are  essential  in  every  electric  telegraph: 
1.  A  battery  for  generating  electricity.  2.  Wires  to  conduct  the  elec- 
tricity. 8.  An  instrument  for  sending  the  message.  4.  An  instru- 
ment for  receiving  the  message.  The  battery  used  is  in  almost  all 
cases  a  voltaic  battery.  The  sending  instrument  is  merely  a  key  for 
opening  and  closing  the  circuit.  The  receiving  instrument  in  the 
needle  tclegrapTi  is  a  magnetic  needle,  which  by  its  movements  indi- 
cates the  message  sent. 

Telegmph,  Aattauatie. — A  rapid  system  of  telegraphy,  by  which 
the  messages  are  punched  out  on  long  strips  of  paper  and  transmitted 
to  the  distant  end,  where  they  are  received  on  chemically  prepared 
paper.  The  systems  of  \Vheat8tone,  Little,  Edison,  and  the  American 
Kapid  Telegraph  Company,  are  the  best  in  UEe. 

Telegraph,  Baudot's. — A  wonderfully  ingenious  telegraph,  by 
which  six  employees  can  work  simultaneously  on  the  same  wire  at 
the  same  time,  quite  independently  of  one  another.  By  pressing  the 
keys  cf  a  board  transmitter  tlie  message  placed  before  it  is  reproduced  . 
at  the  other  end  on  a  special  slip  for  ( ach  operator,  in  printed  charac- 
ters, ready  to  be  delivered  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  About  110  words 
per  minute  can  be  transmitted  by  this  systtm,  but  it  is  tco  compli- 
cated  to  come  into  general  use.  See  "Telegraphic  Journal,"  March 
4th,  188?,  and  descriptive  cuts  on  the  following  pages. 

To  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  complex  structure  t  f  tLe  Baudot  apparatus, 
imagi  ne  two  vertical  axles,one  located  at  Parisand  the  other  at  Bordeaux, 
revolving  ^ynclironcyusly  one  hundred  and  fifty  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  that  each  carries  a  horizontal  arm  which  revolves  over  a  plate 
divided  into  six  equal  sectors — A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  for  Paris,  and  A', 
B',  C,  D',  E',  and  F,  for  Bourdeaux.  The  axles  revolving  with  the 
same  velocity,  the  arms  will  always  be  at  the  same  instant  upon  the 
corresponding  eectors,  A  and  A',  B  and  B',  etc.  Suppose  that  at  Paris 
the  sector.  A,  is  in  communication  with  tho  first  manipulator,  the  sec- 
tor, B,  with  the  second,  etc.,  and  that  at  tho  receiving  station  at  Bot. 
deaux  the  six  sebtors  commiinicate  with  six  distinct  receiving  apparatus 
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(Kg.  1) ;  then,  if  the  two  axles  are  connected  wifcli  the  imo  wire,  it  will 
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Figr.  1.— Theoretical  diasram  of  Soxtuplex  Telegraph, 
follow  that,  once  per  revolution,  and  for  a  dnration  equal  to  a  sixth  of 
a  i-evolution,  each  manipulator  wilj  be  in  communication  with  the  line 
and  with  the  corresponding  receiver.  At  a  velocity  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  revolutions  per  minute  this  duration  of  communications  of  the 
corresponding  apparatus  will  be  a  fifteenth  of  a  second.  If,  during 
this  fifteenth  of  a  second,  we  can  by  any  suitable  arrangement  transmit 
the  series  of  conventional  symbols  that  are  necessary  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  a  letter  on  arrival,  the  coriesjwnding  receiver,  which  is  always 
in  communication  with  the  mani  pulator,  will  alone  receive  all  such 
Bignals  and  reproduce  them.  This  in  the  general  principle  of  multi- 
plex ti*ansmission;  audit  consists  in  putting  the  line  successively  in 
connection  at  regular  intervals,  and  for  an  instant  with  each  manipu- 
lator and  the  corresponding  receiver,  which  registers  the  signals  as 
they  arrive.  The  intervals  between  two  successive  communications 
serv^e  to  prepare  the  succeeding  signal. 

Every  time  the  line  is  put  in  connection  with  a  given  manipulator 
and  the  corresponding  receiver,  the  combination  of  electric  signals 
transmitted,  finally  terminates  in  the  impression  of  a  letter  on  the  cor- 
responding receiver.  If  there  is  no  interruption  in  the  transmission, 
the  apparatus  will  print  900  letters  per  minute,  or  54,000  Fi^.al.s  per  . 
hour  for  the  six  apparatus  employed.  Taking  into  account  the  blanks  ' 
that  separate  the  words,  etc. ,  at  the  rate  of  six  signals  per  word,  and  of 
twenty  words  i>er  dispatch,  the  Baudot  apparatus,  v.ith  a  velocity  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  revolutions  per  minute,  is  capable  rf  transmitr 
ting  (theoretically)  four  hundred  and  fifty  dispatches,  of  twenty  words 
each,  per  hour.  With  experienced  operators,  the  rotary  velocity  of  the 
axles  may  Ix)  made  to  reach  one  hundred  and  eighty  revolutions,  and 
increaso  the  work  performed  by  one-fifth.     Practically,  the  average  is 
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three  hundred  dispatches  of  twenty  words,  transmitted  over  a  single 
wire,  and  printed  directly  in  ordinary  characters.  This  is  on©  of  tiie 
most  remarkable  results,  and  one  that  Mr.  Baudot  has,  up  to  the  present 
time,  been  the  first  to  obtain.  During  one  synchronous  revolution  of 
the  two  axles,  the  rubbers  set  up  a  commanication  between  a  manipu- 
lator and  the  corresponding  receiver  during  a  sixth  of  a  revolution  (Fig 
1).  lma;^ine  each  sector  divided  into  five  parts,  formed  of  metallic 
keys,  insulated  from  each  other,  and  put  in  connection  atthetrtmsmitt- 
ing  station  with  the  five  keys  of  a  manipulator,  and  at  the  receiving 
station  with  five  distinct  electro  magnets  (Fig  2). 


PARIS  BORDEAUX 

MuitpuUUur  &  dnqtott^ies  Clectro*alfnaiit«  rteepliun 

Fitf .  2. 

The  fire  keys  of  tho  manipulator  can  be  raised  or  depressed  in  vari- 
able number  by  the  operator.  The  combinations  that  are  possible,  by" 
varying  the  number  of  keys  struck,  are  thirty-two.  One  depressed  key 
will  send  a  current  into  the  wire  at  the  moment  the  rubber  is  passing 
over  the  copper  key,  and  this  current  will  actuate  the  electromagnet  of 
the  corresponding  receiver,  which  will  then  attract  its  armature.  When 
the  axles  have  accomplished  the  sixth  of  a  revolution  the  five  electro- 
magnets will  have  attracted  the  corresponding  armatures,  and  these 
armatures  will,  through  their  position,  reproduce  the  verv  combination 
of  the  keys  depressed  at  the  outset.  A  skillful  telegrapher  might  be 
able,  by  simply  inspecting  tho  positions  of  the  five  armatures,  to  deaig- 
^  nate  the  signal  sent,  and  to  read  the  telegram.  But  no  such  skillful 
.  operator  exists,  for  the  positions  of  the  armatures  change  two  and  a  half 
times  per  second.  Yet,  what  one  is  jwwerless  to  read  Mr.  Baudot 
allows  to  be  icrltten  by  his  apparatus. 

A  mechanism  of  marvellous  ingenuity,  which  the  inventor  calls  a 
combiner,  gathers  the  combinations  that  the  receiving  electro-magnets 
have  effected,  and  finally  translates  such  combinations  by  printing  the 
corresponding  letter  upon  the  paper  band  of  the  receiver. 

The  Baudot  comprises  five  principal,  distinct  parts,  as  follows: 

1.  The  distributor,  which  establishes  a  concordance  of  communica- 
tions between  the  different  manipulators  and  the  corresponding  receiv-- 
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ers,  as  well  as  be- 
tween the  keys  of 
the  transmitting 
manipulators  and  of 
the  receiving  electro- 
magnols. 

2.  The  five-keyed, 
manipulator,  which 
allows  the  different 
combinations  of  the 
current  to  be  sent  to 
the  receiving  station. 

8.  The  receiver, 
which  registers  the 
emissions  of  current 
from  the  correspond- 
ing manipulator  by 
acting  upon  the 
armatures  of  electro- 
magnets. 

4.  The  combiner, 
which  gathers  up 
the  combination  re- 
ceived by  the  elec- 
tro-rccoiver,  and 
translates  it  by  print- 
ing the  letter  or 
other  corresponding 
symbol. 

6.  The  coi^ecting 
system,  which  acts 
automatically  at 
every  revolution.  As 
the  correction  takes 
place  at  each  revo- 
,  lution  the  errors  do 
not  accumulate. 
:  The  differences  of 
position  of  the  two 
rubbers  are  not  so 
great  that  transmis- 
sions  shall  be 
troubled  thereby,  as 
a  consequence  of  the 
riding  of  the  sectors 
on  one  another. 
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Telegfraph  Codes.— Many  cipher  oodea  are  employed  in  telegraphy, 
not  only  for  seorecy,  but  to  condense  the  message,  and  insure  its  ao- 
oarato  transmission.  Thus,  a  telegram  containing  ten  code  words, 
such  a3  index,  tcayward,  rat,  open,  bird,  union,  party,  York,  co€U, 
April,  may  contain  a  whole  column  of  market  quotations.  In  con- 
structing codes,  words  containing  a  number  of  spaced  letters  closely 

e^hed,  like  eoerbe,  ( )ot pierce,  ( 

)  should  be  avoided,  the  careless  transmissiou 

of  such  words  leading  to  many  ludicrous  mistakes.  In  the  Morse  alpha- 
bet, poison  and  person  contain  exactly  the  same  combination  of  dots  and 
dashes,  the  only  difference  between  the  two  being  in  the  spacing,  the  first 

being — .    and  the  second,    

...  .  .  — .  and  so  on  with  other  combinations.  Two  words  which 
appear  aUke,  if  written  carelessly,  should  not  be  placed  ia  the  same  list ; 
as  for  instance,  boy,  baj  ;  dog,  day;  hay,  hog;  may,  mag;  etc.  Two 
words  having  a  similar  sound,  though  different  in  spelling,  should  also 
be  avoided.    lustances,  eye,  aye  ;  would ,  toood;  read,  red,  etc. 

Some  use  groups  of  figures  of  from  three  to  six  each,  thus :  16S93, 
i7,20r>,  967,  etc.  This  code  has  all  the  advantages  of  secrecy  and 
safety,  but  cable  companies  allow  only  three  figurcH  to  be  counted  in  a 
group.  The  simplest  plan  is  to  construct  a  ccNde  of  ordinary  English 
words  of  one  and  two  syllables,  never  using  more  than  three  syllables, 
and  avoiding  all  abnormal  or  eccentric  combinations.  The  plan  adopt* 
ed  by  some  railroad  officials,  is  that  of  writing  the  message  in  a  xxom* 
ber  of  columns,  thus : 


The 

by 

give 

Supt. 

Board 

a 

Price 

of 

met 

two- 

the 

Construction. 

to-day 

thirds 

I>osition 

Answer 

and 

majority 

of 

if 

decided 

to 

General 

satis&ctoiy. 

Of  course  when  this  message  is  sent,  it  would  read : 
**  The  by  give  Superintendent  Board  a  Price  of  met  two-  the  Con- 
struction, to-day  thirds  position  Answer  and  majority  of  if  decided  to 
General  satiHfactory. "  The  longer  the  message  the  more  unintelligible 
it  would  appear,  except  to  the  one  who  had  the  key.  This  arrange- 
ment was  used  largely  by  the  officers  of  the  Federal  army  in  the 
Rebellion.  The  Southerners  used  for  courier  messages  the  code  of 
** right  angles,  horizontals  and  perpendiculars",  thus: 


Telegr»'ap^' — Development  of  tlie  Electro-Magnetic,  This  was  in 
reality  the  work  of  many  minds  and  the  growth  of  years.  It  had  its 
origin  probably  in  the  old  semaphore,  which  consisted  of  a  series  of 
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high  towdrs  placed  on  eminenoes  at  convenient  distances  from  each 
other.  On  the  tups  of  these  towers  were  a  series  of  long  wooden  arms ; 
signals  -were  sent  from  one  to  the  other,  as  now  on  ships,  by  means 
ofpeculiar  motions  given  to  thobe  beams.  Out  of  this  system  arose 
the  present  method  of  signalling  by  ilags  and  lanterns,  and  tbe  use  of 
telescopes  for  reading  the  signals.  When  it  was  found  that  the  mag. 
netio  needle  deflected  to  the  right  or  left  when  actuated  by  the  electric 
current,  advantego  was  taken  of  this  fact  to  construct  what  is  known 
as  the  needle  system.  In  England  the  credit  of  inventing  the  Electric 
•Telegraph  is  given  to  Wheatstone ;  in  the  United  States  it  is  ahcribed 
to  Prof.  Morse.  Im  ^^  Henry  and  The  Telegraph,''  published  by  tie 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  a  succinct  statement 
of  the  intermediate  steps  which  led  up  to  our  present  system. 
In  1820  it  was  discovered  by  Oersted  of  Copenhagen  that  the  mag- 
netic noodle  in  the  field  of  a  current,  always  tended  to  place  itself  at . 
right  angles  to  the  wire,  the  position  of  the  North  and  South  poles 
depending  on  the  direction  or  polarity  of  the  current.  This  discovery 
was  the  father  of  the  needle  system  and  of  the  galvanometer. 
In  1824,  Sturgeon  of  England  found  that  by  winding  a  bar,  or  horse 
bhce,  of  soft  ir(.n  with  a  convolution  of  insulated  wire  and  passing  a 
current  through  this  circuit  the  iron  became  magnetized  for  the 
time  being,  ceasing  to  be  a  magnet  when  the  current  was  not  flowing. 
Ko  advantage  w  as  taken  of  this  fact  at  the  time,  principally  bccrnse 
the  instriunent  was  not  strong  enough  to  do  any  work.  In  1^2G-7 
Piof.  Joseph  Homy,  afterwards  secretary  of  the  Smithnonian  Institu- 
tion, made  the  important  discovery  that  an  iron  bar  or  horse  sboe  when 
wrapped  mith  numerous  convolutions  of  fine  iusulated  wire,  formed  a 
strong  electro-magnet.  Henry  then  constructed  a  simple  form  c -f  Vk  U 
telegraph,  which  consisted  of  a  magnetic  needle  having  one  of  its  poles 
poised  between  the  two  poles  of  a  strong  electro-magnet.  Tho  other 
pole  of  the  needle  rested  in  proximity  to  a  bell.  On  passing  a  current 
through  a  wire  leading  to  and  from  the  magnet  the  needle  was  deflect- 
ed towards  one  pole  of  the  horse  shoe  and  the  other  end  consequently 
struck  the  bell.  This  simple  form  of  telegraph  was  operated  before 
the  Albany,  N.  Y.  Institute  in  1828-9,  and  papers  read  before  the  Soci- 
ety by  Prof.  Henry,  explanatory  of  its  action  and  prospective  use. 
The  invention  was  before  and  afterwards  shown  to  a  number  of 
experimental  scientists,  tho  current  passing  out  of  the  building  over  a 
wire  several  hundred  feet  in  extent  raised  on  poles,  and  again  entering 
the  window  to  complete  the  circuit  Here  was  the  first  real  telegraph. 
The  single  Morse  system  consists,  at  present,  of  a  battery,  line,  re- 
lay and  key.  The  closing  of  the  key  produces  mngnetism  in  the  rehty  s 
coils,  and  attract  s  the  armature  towards  1  hem.  A  set  screw  prevents  their 
absolute  connection,  and  a  tensile  pprinpj  pulls  the  armature  lever  back 
when  the  key  is  open.  By  this  successive  opening  and  closing  of  cir- 
cuit, the  dots  and  dashes  are  sent  over  the  wire  for  the  oonvenicnceof 
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the  reoeiring  operator.  Eaoh  station  has  a  V'  local  circuit'*  worked  with 
from  one  to  three  cells  of  battery.  This  local  oircait  is  opened  and  closed 
indirectly  by  the  key  and  directly  by  the  motion  of  the  relay's  armature 
lerer. — The  low  resistance  instrument  working  on  the  lopal  circuit  is 
called  a  Sounder,  q.  v.  The  circuit  is  worked  by  using  any  number 
of  cups  of  battery  according  to  the  length  of  line.  On  a  long  wire,  a 
repeater  is  put  in  at  an  intermediate  station,  and  additional  battery 
introduced.  This  repeater  consists  of  a  double  set  of  instruments  so 
connected  by  local  wires  that  any  signal  sent  at  either  end  will  be 
repeated,  automatically,  to  the  further  terminus.  There  have  been 
innumerable  claimants  to  the  different  forms  of  repeaters,  the  principal 
inventors  being  Hicks,  Haskins,  Milliken,  Toyes,  Bunnell,  Smith, 
Edison,  Wood,  et  al.  The  GroTe  battery  was  formerly  used  almost 
nuiversally  in  the  United  States  for  main  lines  and  the  Baniells  cell 
for  locals ;  but  both  these  forms  have  recently  been  superseded  by  the 
Gravity,  which  is  known  under  the  various  names  of  Gallaud,  Crowfoot, 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.  This  battery  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
Dauiell,  minus  its  diaphragm — the  porous  cup  — the  difference  being 
only  in  the  shape  and  position  of  the  zinc.  Its  popularity  for  general 
ase,  arises  from  its  economy,  cleanliness  and  duration.  The  current  is 
steady  but  not  intense  like  the  Grove,  hence  more  cups  are  needed  to 
produce  a  given  electromotive  force.  Belays,  sounders,  etc.,  were 
formerly  made  without  regard  to  their  resistance.  Since  the  differen- 
tial galvanometer  has  come  into  use,  however,  all  instruments  are  con- 
structed with  regard  to  their  use,  the  standard  resistance  for  relays 
now  being  1 '>0  ohms  and  for  sounders  from  2  to  10  ohms.  In  what  are 
c  \lled  automatic  systems,  the  work  is  done  by  machinery  ;  instead  of 
th)  operator  handling  the  key  as  in  the  Morse  system,  a  wheel  or 
needle  travels  over  a  cylinder,  and  a  punched  paper  strip  passed  be- 
tween these  electrodes  produces  the  make  and  break  of  circuit. 

In  the  needle  system,  the  right  and  left  deflection  is  made  by  send- 
ing reversed  currents  on  two  keys  Mv  batteries  of  different  polarity. 
In  theDiTPLEX  the  division  is  produced  by  cuiTents  of  different  strength. 

In  the  Qt7ADBT7PLEX  a  combination  of  two  systems  is  made,  one  sot 
of  instruments  at  each  end  working  on  the  differential  or  double  cur- 
rent plan,  and  the  other  set  being  actuated  by  reversals,  wbich  effect 
poliirized  relays  at  either  end.  The  balance  of  resistance  is  ntaintained 
at  either  end  of  the  line  in  both  the  Dxtplex  and  QuADBXTPiiEZ  systems, 
by  use  of  Rheostats  and  Condensers,  the  former  gauging  the  resistancia 
and  the  latter  absorbing  the  surplusage  of  the  return  current.  In 
Gbat's  Habmonio  SrsTBM,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  vibrations 
can  ba  communicated  over  a  wire  to  affect  two  tuning  forks  of  equal 
power.  Let  X  and  Z  be  two  stations  on  the  line.  Let  A,  B,  C,  D  and 
E  be  instruments  at  X  in  unision  with  instruments  A*,  B*,  0*,  P*  and 
E'  at  Z.  Then  when  A  vibrates  it  will  affect  only  A*  without  disturb- 
ing either  B',  C,  D'  or  £'.     B  and  B'  will  also  vibrate  simnltaneonsly, 
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O  with  C,  D  with  D\  E  with  E',  etc.  This  system  is  theoretically  a 
multiplex  of  infinite  power,  but  not  practically  superior  to  quadruplex. 

The  Morse  register — an  instrument  that  records  the  dots  and  dashes 
on  a  paper  tape  by  moans  of  a  stylus  attached  to  the  armature  lever 
and  run  by  clock  work— is  now  used  only  where  the  operator  has  very 
little  telegraphing  to  do,  and  has  not  learned  to  read  by  sound.  The 
American  operator  found  that  the  ear  was  much  more  correct  and  qi^ick 
than  the  eye ;  and  indeed  sound  reading  is  available  in  stormy  weather 
and  on  bad  working  lines,  where  the  register  would  be  of  no  use. 

The  Wheatstone  or  automatic  system  of  telegraph  is  open  to  serious 
objections.  In  tbe  Morse  system  the  message  to  be  transmitted  goes 
directly  to  the  sending  operator,  and  in  one  minute,  or  less  time,  it  is 
written  out  by  the  receiving  operator  at  the  other  end  of  the  lino,  and 
ready  for  immediate  delivery.  In  the  automatic  system  the  message  is 
handed  to  the  puncher,  then  to  the  operator  to  be  transmitted,  and 
afterward  to  the  type- writer  at  the  other  end,  to  be  translated  from 
dots  and  dashes  to  legible  copy.  As  punching  and  type- writing  each 
consume  as  much  time  as  the  Morse  key  manipulation,  there  is  really 
no  ecomony  of  minutes  in  the  automatic. — only  a  saving  of  wires,  etc. 

Telegraphy  Edison^s  Aatomatic. — In  this  machine  the  messages 
are  punched  out  on  long  ribbons  of  paper,  one  perforation  making  a 
dot,  and  two  small  perforations  and  a  large  perforation  over  them 
making  a  dash.  The  messages  are  received  in  Morse  characters  on 
chemically  prepared  paper.  At  the  receiving  station  a  sharp-pointed 
metal  pen,  which  is  in  circuit,  passes  over  the  prepared  paper  when 
the  circuit  is  open;  no  marks  from  the  pen  are  to  be  seen. 

Telegraph,  Electro-Harmonlc. — A  new  form  of  telegraph,  re- 
cently invented  by  Elisha  Gray^  who  accomplished  the  desirable  result 
of  multiple  transmission,  by  arranging  two  or  more  self- interrupting 
magnets  adjusted  to  different  rates  of  vibration,  so  as  to  close  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  same  line  at  the  sending  station,  while  at  the  receiving 
station  all  the  currents  passed  through  a  series  of  electro-magnets 
equal  in  number  to  the  transmittera,  and  having  armatures  severally 
adjusted  to  their  respective  rates  of  vibration. 

Telegraph  Engineering. — The  locating  of  faults  in  ocean  cables 
or  land  lines,  testing  cables  during  and  after  construction,  lighting 
houses  by  arc  or  incandescent  electric  lights,  laying  or  constructing 
lines,  testing  lightning  rods,  etc. ,  etc.,  would  come  under  the  profes- 
sion of  telegraph  engineering.  So  perfect  is  the  science  of  electrical 
measurement  that  a  skilled  telegraph  engineer  can  locate  a  fault  in  a 
cable  within  a  few  rods  of  the  trouble. 

Telegraph,  Fa«-Simile,  Edi»<on's  and  Kenng's.— A  pencil,  or 
other  instrument,  is  used  to  mark  the  paper,  and  the  message  is  then 
mounted  on  an  insulating  cylinder  for  transmission.  The  message  is 
leceived  at  the  receiving  office  on  chemically  prepared  paper. 
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TelegTAplit  Cray's  Harmonic— An  apparatus  for  the  transmis- 
sion by  a  single  wire  of  several  series  of  electric  currents,  whicb  are 
divided  at  the  receiving  end  hy  apparatus  of  a  form  wbicli  permits 
tUe  simultaneous  reception  of  several  messages.  See  '  *  Telegraph 
and  Telephone,"  23  Park  Row,  New  York,  April  15th,  1882. 

Ti^lezraph,  Aatomctic  Triin>«in liter,  Iluttiiinsoifs.— A  mes- 
sage Btrip  is  prtipared  by  weaving  a  non-conducting  strip  between  the 
alternate  tongue.-*  of  two  conducting  strips,  the  dots  and  dashes  being 
dependent  upon  the  relative  position  of  tne  tongue  to  the  non-cond not- 
ing: strip.    Sec  *•  Official  Gazette,"  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  March  14,  1882. 

Ti'legnipli,  Johiison'.<4  Secret. — An  improved  telegraph  for  trans- 
mitting secret  messages  over  ordinary  lines.  The  message  is  received 
on  a  printed  slip  by  the  one  for  whom  it  is  intended.  See  Eng.  Pat. 
No.  ;J,812,  or  "  Engineering:,"  April,  1882. 

Telegraph,  Morse's. — This  telegraph  depends  on  the  power  of  the 
current  to  develop  magnetism  in  soft  iron,  and  hence  is  called  the 
electro-magnetic  telegraph.  In  the  receiving  instrument  one  of  the 
screw  cups  is  connected  with  the  wire  from  the  distant  station,  and 
tlio  otlier  with  the  earth.  The  current  traverses  the  coils  of  the  elec- 
tro magnet,  and  draws  down  the  keeper  and  the  arm  of  the  lever  to 
which  It  is  attached.  The  other  end  of  the  lever  is  raised,  pressing  a 
steel  point,  or  style,  against  a  strip  of  pajx^r,  which  is  unrolled  from 
tho  bobbin  above,  and  moved  steadily  along  by  clockwork.  When 
the  current  from  tho  distant  station  is  broken,  the  shorter  arm  of  the 
lever  is  released  by  the  electro-magnet,  tho  longer  arm  falls  back  by 
its  weight,  and  the  style  ceases  to  press  against  the  paper.  If  the 
stjle  is  raised  for  a  moment  only,  a  dot  ia  made;  if  for  a  longer  time, 
a  dash.  The  alphabet  used  is  made  up  by  the  combination  of  dots  and 
dashes.  Telegraph  Systems  are  numerous.  The  Morse,  the  Dup- 
lex, Quadrnplex,  Ilarmonio,  the  Type-Printing  telegraphs  of  Hughes, 
Phelps,  and'  the  * '  Rapid  "  automatic  systems,  are  largely  used  in  the 
United  States,  and  several  of  the  first  above  named  in  Europe.  In 
nearly  every  country  the  Morse  system  maintains  its  supremacy. 

Telegraph,  ^^reerV. — For  full  account  see  specification  No.  2101, 
13th  June  1873,  British  jmtent  office,  also.  Electrical  Towers,  or  Greer's 
Electric:al  Towers. 

Telegra]>h,  F.  TT.  Jones'  Sextuplex. — A  remarkable  invention 
by  the  President  of  the  New  York  Electrical  Society.  The  claim  is 
as  follows:  A  system  for  simultaneous  transmission  upon  a  single 
conductor,  consisting  of  the  combination  of  a  fragment  of  said  con- 
ductor, whose  ends  may  be  reversed  by  means  of  a  polechanging  key 
in  respect  to  the  earth  and  main  line  connections.  See  **  Official  Pat, 
Gaz.,"  Feb.  28th,  1882. 

Telegraph,  Leggo.— See  Automatic. 

Telegraph,  Multiple. — See  DupiiEx  and  Quadruplex. 

Teles^raph,  Mirror  8ystein. — ^The  most  delicate  of  all  systems 
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of  telegraphy,  and  it  is  used  only  on  long  ocean  cables.  Tlie  letters 
are  read  by  the  deflections  of  a  spot  of  light  to  the  right  or  left  of  a 
zero  point  npon  a  Buiuable  scale.  A  bobbin  of  small  wire  surrounds  a 
small  mirror,  which  is  suspended  hy  a  single  thread  of  silk.  On  the 
back  of  the  mirror  is  a  vciry  small  nuignet.  A  beam  of  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  small  mirror,  and  this  beam  is  reflected  back  upon  a  scale. 
Tbe  movement  of  the  reilected  light  to  the  right  or  left  serves  to  give 
the  necessary  letters  to  form  the  telegram. 

Telegrupli  Poles. — In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  timber  is 
u>ed  for  poles;  in  the  East  and  some  parts  of  Europe,  iron  poles  are 
used.  Cliestaut  and  wbite  cedar  poles  are  about  the  best.  In  Europe 
the  poles  are  saturated  with  preservative  solutions. 

Telegraph,  t^iiatlrupiex,  Field's. — The  combination,  substan- 
tially, as  hereinbefore  set  forth,  of  a  key  provided  with  one  circuit 
spring  playing  between  a  resting  and  a  working  contact;  a  key  pro- 
vided with  two  independent  circuit  springs,  each  playing  between  a 
resting  and  a  working  contact.  See  ^'  Oflicial  Ga/xjtte,"  Feb.  22<l,  1882. 

Telegraph,  Roos  &,  Ostrogorieh's  Automatic  Type. — The  ob- 
ject of  this  apparatus  is  to  attain  great  rapidity  of  transmission,  and 
it  is  based  on  tbe  apparatus  of  Prof.  Hughes,  with  type  wheels,  print- 
ing by  continuous  movement,  etc.  See  **  Telegraphic  Journal,"  Lon- 
don, April  1st,  1882. 

Telegraph,  Smithes  l»apid. — A  most  remarkable  and  ingenious 
invention,  which  effectually  overcomes  all  difficulties  due  to  long 
lines.  The  relay  is  constructed  upon  the  principle  that  tho  armature 
need  only  make  partial  strokes  between  the  breaks  due  to  the  daslie.4 
and  dots  in  the  Morse  system.     See  '*  Teleg  Journal,"  April  1st,  1882. 

Telegraph,  Syphon  Kecorder. — This  wonderful  system,  in- 
vented by  bir  Wm.  Thomson,  is  so  arranged  as  actually  to  delineate 
uiw)n  paper  the  very  irregular  movements  of  the  mirror  galvanometer 
needle.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  rectangular  coil  of  exceedingly 
fine  insulated  wire,  suspended  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  mag- 
net, which  is  worked  by  a  local  battery. 

Telegraph  Table,  Bevolving. — This  is  an  improved  revolving 
telegraph  table,  patented  by  Mr.  John  L.  Garber,  of  Greenville,  Oliio. 
The  table  is  divided  by  glass  partitions  into  a  series  of  subdivisions 
for  the  several  sets  of  instruments.  Each  compartment  of  the  table 
requires  four  strips  of  metal  around  the  central  post,  a  separate  wire 
leading  from  each  ring  to  their  respective  instrmnents  on  the  table, 
the  wires  being  placed  in  a  shallow  groove  directly  back  of  the  rings 
.  and  metal  collar.  The  central  post  revolves  in  the  central  hollow  leg 
of  the  table,  and  the  hollow  leg  is  provided  with  a  series  of  contact 
springs,  consisting  of  a  segmental  plate  attached  to  a  countersunk 
stem  fitting  into  a  socket,  and  pressed  against  the  plates  or  rings  of 
the  central  post  by  a  spiral  spring;  these  contact  springs,  or  their 
sockets,  are  connected  with  the  local  battery  or  main  line.    To  the 
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under  side  of  the  table  is  fastened  a  perforated  ring,  into  the  aperture 
of  which  a  vertical  locking  bar  fits,  which  is  pressed  upwanl  by  a 
suitable  spring,  and  can  bo  withdrawn  bj  depressing  a  foot  lever  on 
the  under  side  of  the  base  frame  of  the  table.  When  the  operator 
wishes  to  use  any  certain  set  of  instruments  he  depresses  tho  foot 
lever,  which  permits  the  table  to  be  turned  until  tho  desired  set  of  in- 
struments is  in  front  of  the  operator,  who  does  not  leave  his  seat.  The 
foot  lever  being  released  the  table  is  locked  in  position.  This  table 
may  bearrang^  for  two,  three,  or  more  sets  of  instruments,  the  num- 
ber of  rings  and  contjict  springs  varying  accordingly.  The  advantage 
of  this  device  will  be  api)arent  to  telegraphic  engineers  and  operators. 
The  removal  or  insertion  of  switch  plugs  or  the  taming  of  plugs  is 
entirely  avoided,  the  necessary  change  being  made  automatically  tus 
tho  table  is  turned. 

'I'elegraph,  ^I'ype-Priiitiii^. — An  American  invention  by  which 
the  messages  appear  in  Komun  letters.  Profs.  Hughes,  Phelps  and 
Wheatstone,  are  the  chief  inventors  in  this  line. 

Telegraph,  Wheat 8toiie*8  Automatic.— See  Wheatstone. 

Teicphojography. — The  science  of  transmitting  pictures  to  a  dis- 
tanc«  by  telegraph. 

Telejf  raph  Wire. — The  best  wire  for  telegraphic  use  is  made  from 
pure  Swedish  charcoal  iron,  and  is  galvanized  to  protect  it  frran  oxi- 
dation. The  usual  size  is  No.  0  or  No.  8,  although  some  few  lines  have 
been  built  of  No.  4  wire.  In  joining,  the  end  of  each  wire  is  closely 
turned  around  the  other  half  a  dozen  times  and  cut  off  short.  The 
joint  should  be  dipped  in  solder. 

Transmission,  Donbls.— See  Duplex. 

Telegraph  Wires,  Underg.  ouud. — In  Europe  the  cables  contain 
from  five  to  seven  wires,  eacli  insulated  with  gutta  percha,  find  the 
whole  protected  with  an  armor  of  iron  wires  or  iron  pipe.  This  sys- 
tem has  proved  both  cheap  and  practical.  In  France  lines  that  have 
been  buried  for  twenty-five  years  are  working  well,  and  with  little  or 
no  expense.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  work  which  has  been  done 
has  consisted  of  copper  wires,  insulated' first  with  gutta  percha,  and  the 
gutta  percha  protected  from  the  atmosphere  by  a  covering  of  tar  or 
tarred  tape.  These  wire«  are  drawn  through  a  pipe.  The  disposition 
of  telegraphic  and  telephonic  wires,  and  wires  for  electric  lighting,  has 
become  a  serious  problem  in  all  large  cities.  A  system  of  sub-ways 
which  shall  hold  all  the  municipal  a;>pliances  now  carried  underground, 
and  in  which  the  wires  now  carried  over  the  roofs  of  houses  and  along 
the  streets  sludl  also  be  housed,  is  what  is  needed  in  place  of  stringing 
them  upon  high  poles  along  thd  high  ways.  See  Undekgrotjkd  Links. 

Telegrapher* — One  who  sends  telegraphic  messages;  a  telegraphic 
operator;  a  telegraphist,  in  England, ds  a  manipulating  *' clerk." 

Telegraphing  from  a  Moving  Train* — This  invention  enables 
each  freight  or  passenger  train  to  have  its  own  telegraph  office.    Two 
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wires  are  suspended  directly  over  the  track,  and  above  the  moving 
train.  They  are  parallel,  and  eighteen  inches  apart.  One  wire  is 
connected  with  a  battery  at  terminal  station.  They  are  so  suspended 
that  light- running  wheels  can  run  along  them  from  one  end  of  the 
load  to  the  other.  The  wheels  are  insulated  from  each  other,  but  are 
connected  with  wires  that  pass  down  the  roof  of  the  car  to  the  oper- 
ating instrument,  and  through  it  to  complete  the  circuit.  As  the  car 
moyes,  the  wheels  are  drawn  along  the  wires  just  above  it,  and  a  con- 
stant current  of  electricity  is  maintained  between  the  initial  and  ter- 
minal stations,  through  the  moving  car.  The  great  value  of  the  in- 
vention will  be  its  preservation  of  life  and  property  by  preventing  col- 
lisions. Upon  leaving  a  station  all  communication  is  cut  off  until  it 
reaches  the  next  station.  With  offices  upon  each  moving  train,  and 
constant,  uninterrupted  communication — not  only  with  the  head  office 
but  with  all  trains  moving  on  the  same  track — collisions  would  be  im- 
I)ossible.  When  not  in  use  for  railroad  business,  the  lines  can  be  em- 
ployed for  the  transmission  of  ordinary  messages. 

Telegraphy,  Autogra]>hic. — A  system  by  which  the  messages  are 
transmitted  in  the  handwriting  of  the  writer.  The  message  or  picture 
to  be  copied  upon  a  metallic  surface  with  non-metallic  ink,  and  placed 
upon  a  metallic  cylinder  connected  with  a  main  battery. 

Telelogue  — Instr.  for  optical  telegraphy,  invented  by  Capt.  Grumet. 

Toleineteorograph. — An  instrument  for  registering  meteorological 
observations  by  telegraph. 

Telemeteorograpb. — An  automatic  and  self-registering  meteoro- 
logical observatory,  consisting  of  a  barometer,  two  thermometers,  and 
a  Robinson  anemometer.     See  ''Telegraph  Journal,"  March  25,  1882. 

Teleuhone. — (1)  An  instrument  for  reproducing  sounds,  especially 
articulate  speech,  at  a  distance,  by  the  aid  of  electricity  or  electro- 
magnetism.  It  consists  of  a  device  by  which  currents  of  electricity 
produced  by  sounds,  and  exactly  corresponding  in  duration  and  inten- 
sity to  the  vibrations  of  the  air  which  attend  them,  are  transmitted  to 
a  distant  station,  and  there,  acting  on  suitable  mechanism,  reproduce 
similar  sounds  by  rei)eating  the  vibrations.  Bell,  Gray,  Reis,  Edison, 
Navez,  Pollard,  Garnier,  Hellesen,  Thomson,  Houston,  McTighe,  Ber- 
liaer,  and  Lockwood,  are  the  principal  inventors  of  telephones.  The 
majority  of  -electricians  give  Bell  the  credit  of  being  the  inventor,  al- 
though many  claim  that  ElishaGrav  is  the  inventor. 

Telephoiie-(2)  Farrar's,  Reis', Bell's,  EdisonN,  Dolbear'??.— The 
following  diagrams  will  explain  the  successive  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  instrument. 

Among  the  earliest  attempts  to  transmit  sound  by  the  agency  of  ' 
electricity,  was  that  of  Dr.  Page,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  about  the  year 
1837.     It  consisted  of  a  bar  of  iron,  around  which  was  wound  a  coil 
of  wire.    When  a  current  was  passed  through  this,  and,  indeed  every 
time  it  was  magnetized  or  demagnetized,  it  gave  out  a  sound,  the  cause 
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of  wlilcli  was  understood  to  be  molecular  disturbance  whereby  tlie  bar 
was  lengthened.  The  break  i)iece  he  employed  was  an  automatic 
one — an  electro  magnetic  and  contact  breaker;  and  the  sound  could  be 
heard  at  some  distance. 

Next  Mr.  Fnrrar,  of  New  Hampshire,  made  an  electric  telephone  to 
transmit  sounds  of  different  pitch.  He  employed  an  electro-magnet 
with  a  vibrating  armature,  something  like  this  diagram  ;  for  his  trans* 
niitter  he  employed  a  device  consisting  of  vibrating  reeds 
which  could  l>e  manij)ulated  by  the  ordinary  keys  of  a 
melodeon  or  piano,  oj>ening  and  closing  the  circuit  like 
Hclmholtz's  tuning  forks,  or  like-  some  of  the  devices 
employed  in  quadruples  telegraphy.  With  this  appara- 
tus he  transmitted  tunes,but  not  speech.  Soon  after  this, 
Helmlioltz  employed  vibrating  tuning  forks  with  electro- 
magnets. ( 

In  1860-63,  Philip  Reis,  of  Germany,  invented  the 
transmitter  of  articulate  speech,  having  a  shallow  cham- 
ber represented  in  Fig.  1.  For  a  receiver  he  adopted  at  first,  Page's — 
a  straight  rod  of  iron  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  wire  iu  electric  circuit 
with  the  transmitter;  in  186J  he  invented  a  receiver  in  which  an  arma- 
ture was  placed  in  f  ix^nt  of  an  electro- magnet  iu  order  to  utilize  the 
magnetic  induction  to  produce  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  annature. 
(See  diagram  1.)    In  order  to  vary  a  current  of  electricity  so  as  to  re- 
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produce  at  a  distance  the  vibrations  of  the  human  voice,  he  used  a  cu- 
bic^il  box  having  a  membrane  diaphragm  at  the  top  and  a  mouth  piece 
in  connection  with  the  inner  part.  On  this  membrane  was  fastened  a 
strip  of  i>latinum,  and  a  small  piece  of  platinum  wire  rested  upon  this 
strip,  completing  the  electric  circuit.  Reis  knew  that  a  drumhead  or 
diaphragm,  when  vibrating,  must  constantly  vary  the  pressure  upon 
it  of  any  body  in  contact  with  it.  In  his  transmitter  the  strength  of  a 
current  of  electricity  varied  with  the  varjing  degree  of  pressure, 
which  was  brought  about  between  the  contact  surfaces ;  and  whether 
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or  not  there  was  entire  break  of  contact,  depended  solely  on  tlie  am- 
plitude of  the  vibrations  of  the  diaphragm. 

In  1876  Pi-of,  A.  G.  Bell  brought  forward  another  system.  He 
placed  in  one  circuit  two  similar  instruments,  each  provided  with  an 
armature  in  front  of  its  proper  pole,  and  he  expected  that  words 
spoken  to  one  armature  would  be  heard  by  a  listener  at  the  other  end. 
In  this  case  the  two  magnets  were  included  in  the  same  circuit  with  a 
battery,  and  any  motion  of  the  armature  in  the  one  would  vary  thd 
current  on  the  line. 

An  improvement  on  that  system  was  soon  made,  in  which  perma- 
nent magnets  were  substituted  for  the  electro- magnets  and  the  battery 
waj  dispensed  with,  as  illustrated  in  diagram  No.  8.     But  the  instro. 
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ment  was  very  limited  in  its  applications.  Under  certain  conditions  it 
could  be  used  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles;  but  it  was  not  efficient, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  find  some  means  to  increase  its  usefulness. 
To  this  end  Mr.  Edison  invented  his  transmitter.  He  used  such  rela- 
tively poor  conductors  as  plumbago  and  lampblack,  the  conductivity 
of  which  varied  with  the  degree  of  compactness  to  which  they  were 
subject,  as  illustrated  in  the  well-known  Clerac's  tube.  Prof.  Hughes 
discxjvered  that  gas  carbon  when  in  an  unconstrained  state,  was  more 
efficient  than  the  platinum  used  in  the  Reis  instrument ;  and  in  his 
transmitter,  represented  in  Fig.  4,  the  substitution  of  carbon  for  plati- 
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xram,  and  the  magneto  apparatus,  are  the  simple  modifications  of  Reis' 
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tliat  render  it  one  of  tlie  best  that  lias  yet  besn  invented.     Tliia  is  the 
present  BfJl  system. 
In  Fig.  No.  5,  we  Lave  the  last  of  tills  series,  the  Bolbeab  TjelBt 
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PHONE.  In  this  system,  unlike  the  others,  electric  motive  force  is  in- 
dispensable. An  ordinary  induction  coil,  having  a  safEcient  number  of 
-  turns,  affords  the  high  electro-motive  force  essential  for  working  this  in- 
strument; we  thus  have  a  Reis'  transmitter  connected  with  an  induction 
coil,  connected  with  a  receiver.  In  the  Reis  system,  electricity  is 
transformed  into  magnetism,  and  this  into  the  vibratory  motion  of  the 
plate.  In  Dolbear's  the  electric  transformation  is  but  a  single  one— 
the  electricity  being  transformed  immediately  into  the  vibratory  mo^ 
tion  without  the  mtermediation  of  magnetism.  On  account  of  the 
electro  motive  force,  the  matter  of  resistance  does  not  enter  it  as  a 
factor,  as  in  electro  magnetism.  It  is  not  neccessary  to  have  a  return 
circuit ;  for  the  receivers  have  but  a  single  terminal,  and  the  sounds 
are  not  inferior  in  loudness  to  the  two-terminal  lecelver.  It  is"  not 
even  necessary  that  there  should  be  two  plates,  or  that  the  receiver 
should  be  connected  with  the  line  wire,  to  produce  sounds  distinctly 
audible.  It  has  been  used  with  satisfactory  results  on  a  line  40  mllen 
in  length,  and  also,  during  a  storm,  over  the  line  of  the  Rapid  Tele- 
graph (Jo. ,  between  New  York  and  Boston,  256  miles  long. 

Telephone. — (3)  An  American  invention — is  a  device  for  transmitt- 
ing to  a  distance  over  an  electric  circuit,  and  accurately  reproducing  at 
any  desired  place  various  kinds  of  sounds,  including  those  of  the  hu- 
man voice.  The  function  of  the  telephone  is  analogous  to  that  of  a 
speaking  tube  capable  of  great  extension,  through  which  conversation 
may  be  carried  on  as  readily  as  with  persons  in  the  same  room.  In 
1874  Gray  was  able  to  transmit  the  tone,  pitch,  intensity,  and  rhythm 
of  sounds  to  a  distance.  In  1876  Bell  invented  an  improvement  in  the 
apparatus  for  the  transmission  and  reproduction  of  articulate  speech, 
in  which  magneto-electric  currents  were  superposed  upon  a  voltaic 
ciicoit,  and  actuated  an  iron  diaphragm  attached  to  a  magnet.   In  1879 
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Dolbear  substituted  permanent  magnets  in  place  of  the  electro-mag- 
nets and  battery  previously  employed,  and  utilized  the  same  instru- 
ment for  sending  and  receiving.  In  1877  Edison  applied  tlie  dis- 
covery of  the  variation  of  resistance  which  carbon  and  certain  other 
semi-conductors  undergo  when  subjected  to  a  change  of  pressure. 
By  this  means  he  varied  the  strength  of  the  battery  current  in  unison 
with  tiio  rise  and  fall  of  the  vocal  utterances,  but  at  the  same  time 
also  obtained  louder  articulation. 

Telephones  Without  Diaphragms.— (4)  M.  Ader  has  succeeded  in 
making  a  telephone  without  a  diaphragm  speak  more  loudly  and  with 
less  alteration  of  voice,  tlian  we  find  to  be  the  case  with  a  small 
model  of  the  ordinary  telephone.  Lockwood's  form  of  telephone  is 
one  of  the  best  not  having  diaphragms.  Cork  entirely  surrounds  the 
small  pieces  of  carbon.  With  this  telephone  the  inventor  communi- 
cated a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles.  Cork  seems  to  be  the  only 
substance  tliat  takes  the  place  of  a  diaphragm  in  Lockwood's  telephone. 

Telephone,  AderV. — (5)  An  instrument  that  has  power  to  mag- 
nify transmitted  sounds.  If  a  song  is  hummed  in  front  of  the  micro- 
phone attached  to  the  instrument,  the  song  will  be  produced  as  a  full 
quartet.  It  is  formed  of  four  trumpets,  whose  mouth-pieces  are  at- 
tached to  a  vibrating  diaphragm.  Its  interior  arrangement  has  been 
kept  secret  by  the  inventor,  as  it  is  the  only  known  instrument  that  is 
able  to  increase  sounds  transmitted  through  the  air.  It  is  rightly 
named  a  microphone,  as  it  does  for  the  ear  what  the  microscope  does 
for  the  eye.  At  present  it  is  only  able  to  reproduce  musical  sounds, 
but  M.  Ader  hopes  soon  to  magnify  and  reproduce  articulate  speech, 
so  that  a  person  whose  hearing  is  defective  can  hear  without  placing 
the  instrument  to  his  ear.  He  may  possibly  do  this,  for  all  telephones 
commenced  by  transmitting  musical  sounds  only. 

Telephone,  Ander's. — v6)  This  is  a  transmitter  and  receiver  com- 
bined, the  transmitter  being  of  the  Hunning's  type,  in  which  both 
are  in  circuit.  By  this  means  the  inventor  claims  that  the  sound- 
waves durinff  transmission  act  equally  on  the  receiver,  and  receive, 
and  practically  eliminate  its  resistance,  besides  conducing  to  clear- 
ness of  articulation. 
,  Telephone,  A.  6.  BelPs.— (7)  Sir  Wm.  Thomson  called  Bell's  tele- 
phone tne  "wonder  of  wonders," and  it  soon  attracted  universal  at- 
tention. It  reproduces  articulate  words  perfectly.  Bell  claims  to 
have  been  the  first  to  employ  the  undulatory  currents  which  made  it 
possible  to  solve  the  problem  of  transmitting  speech.  Peimanent 
magnets  may  be  employed  instead  of  voltaic  batteries.  The  whole 
importance  of  the  invention  rests  on  the  intervention  of  undulatory 
currents,  which  are  indispensable  for  reproduction  of  human  speech. 
Mr.  Bell's  claim  to  priority  on  this  question  has  been  recognized  by 
the  American  Patent  Office,  although  Mr.  Gray's  friends  claim  that 
he  receives  a  royalty  on  every  telephone  sold.     Telephone  exchaj^es 
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have  been  introdnced  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
Uuited  States  the  Bell  telephones  are  now  nsed  almost  exohisively. 

Tvl»'pliOiie,  Botfcher's. — (8;  This  is  composed  of  a  cylindrical  cop- 
per box,  14  centimeters  in  diameter  and  5  centimeters  high,  in  "which 
the  different  details  are  placed.  A  movable  cover  with  an  opening  in 
its  ceutex,  closes  the  box*    See  *'£leotriciaii,"  March  11th,  1882. 


Telopbone,  Bottcher's.— The  magnets  in  this  Telephone  being 
fixed  in  the  case  iifter  usual  fashion,  is  held  suspended  herein  by  means 
of  a  screw  and  steel  wi  e.i.  Hence,  the  magnets  can  within  certain  lim- 
its share  in  the  vibration  of  the  membrane,  but  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion.    See  American  Electrician,  July,  1882. 

Telepliono,  Bennett's  Acoastlc. — ifi)  A  recently  invented  string 
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telephone.  In  tliis  telephone  the  curved  speaking  tabe,  which  is  also 
used  for  hearing,  terminates  flash  with  the  front  side  of  the  case.  See 
'•  Scien.  Am."  April  29th  1883. 

Telephoiiie  Alarm. — The  Perrodon  system.  M.  Perrodoa,  of  the 
French  artillery,  has  improved  the  system  invented  by  M.  M.  Datertro 
and  Gonavaalt,  by  a  self -acting  call.  For  this  purpose  he  placed  a 
spring  contact  before  the  diaphragm,  combined  with  the  diaphragm 
and  tlie  electro-magnetic  system  so  as  to  form  a  vibrator.  Tlie  vibra- 
tions thus  produced  are  strong  enougli  to  resound  in  an  ordinary  tele- 
phone and  make  the  call  audible  notwithstanding  external  noises.  A  t' 
small  plate  of  tin-foil  is  glued  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  the  end  of  the  telephone  coil  wire  i.s  connected  below  the  inner 
surface  of  the  mouthpiece  with  a  silver  wire  soldered  to  a  spring  plate 
which  constitutes  the  contact  of  the  vibrator.  This  spring  plate, 
slightly  curved,  is  fixed  below  one  of  the  binding  screws  of  the  tele- 
phone and  terminates  at  its  free  end  in  a  regulating  screw  by  which 
the  interval  between  the  contacts  can  be  regulated  and  the  instrument 
can  bo  arranged  as  a  telephonic  organ.  To  do  this,  the  screw  can  be 
withdrawn  and  inserted  in  a  nut  which  establishes  connection  between 
the  line  and  the  telephone  coil.  It  is  easy  to  adapt  an  ordinary  tele- 
phone to  this  system. 

Telephone,  Brown  is  Sanntlers*. — By  this  telephone  one  line 
can  b3  used  by  a  number  of  instruments,  and  this,  too,  without  dan- 
ger of  any  one  but  the  right  person  overhearing  the  conversation. 
Twelve  telephones  can  be  placed  on  same  line.  See  **  Scientific  Am. 
Sup.,"  April  1,  1882. 

Telephone  Trjinsniltter,  Berliner's.— A  telephone  transmitter 
consisting  essentially  of  a  diaphragm,  in  combination  with  a  button,  or 
mass  of  conducting  pellets,  globules,  or  similar  well-rounded  particles, 
which  can  be  vibrated  under  the  action  of  sound  waves. 

Telephone,  Chinnock's. — The  receiver  of  this  telephone  works 
without  any  vibrating  diaphragm,  and  the  inventor  claims  that  it  will 
overcome  Prof.  Bell's  patent. 

Telephone  Condenser. — A  Bell  or  electro-magnetic  telephone. 

Telephone,  Keceiving,  Cnttriss  &  Millikeii's.— This  11—  con- 
sists of  a  resonant  plate,  membrane,  or  body,  a  device  for  communicat- 
ing vibrations  to  the  same  by  frictional  contact.  See  **Officiiil  Patent 
Gazette,"  April  18th,  1882. 

Telephone,  Dol  bear's. — The  induction  coil's  primary  is  on  the  . 
circuits  with  the  battery  and  transmitter.  The  receivers  are  each  con-  ^ 
nected  with  a  single  terminal  of  the  secondary  wire  of  the  coil.  The 
receiver  is  formed  of  two  parallel  metallic  plates,  separated  fromcacU 
other  by  a  thin  layer  of  air.  Prominent  among  the  advantages  of  it 
are  its  capabilities  for  transmitting  speech  over  long  lines  of  wire,  and 
its  freedom  from  induction.  The  words  of  the  speaker  come  clearly 
to  the  ear  without  the  bubbling,  crackling,  sputtering,  and  whizzing 
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noises  lieard  in  otiier  telephones.     Telepliones  liave  worked  for  short 
distances  ou  cables.     Dr.  Herg's  telephone  is  the  best  for  this  use. 

Telephojie,  llrawl)iingh*8. — It  is  claimed  l)y  some  tliat  this  was 
the  first  telephone  ever  invented.  In  1861/Drawbaugh  invented  a  ma- 
chine which  carried  sound  by  means  of  a  voltaic  battery.  In  1871,  he 
made  a  magneto-electricfil  instrument  which  transmitted  speech.  See 
"Operator,"  April  1st  and  March  15.  1882. 

,  Telep!n)iie,  E«li.son'ji. — The  Edison  telephone,  like  Mr.  Gray's,  is 
based  up>!i  the  action  of  uadulatory  currents,  determined  by  the  varl- 

^  ations  in  the  resistance  of  a  moderately  good  conductor,  which  is  in- 
serted in  the  circuits;  and  the  vibraticHis  of  a  diaphragm  before  which 
the  speaker  stands,  react  upon  it  when  a  lozenge  of  carbon  is  intro- 
duced into  a  circuit  between  two  conducting  plates,  one  of  which  is 
movable.  This  L)zenge  i^  pressed  gently  by  a  tympan.  There  is 
no  magnet.  The  currents  flowing  ia  the  circuits  between  the  two  tele- 
phones pass  through  the  carbon  lozf;nge.  They  are  capable  of  modify- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  circuit  almost  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
pressure  exerted  upon  them  by  the  movable  plate;  and  it  was  foimd  that 
in  order  to  obtain  the  undulatory  currents  necessary  for  the  production 
of  articulate  sounds,  it  was  enough  to  introduce  a  disk  of  plumbago 
or  of  lampblack  between  the  vibrating  plate  of  a  telephone  and  a  pla- 
tinum plate  placed  in  connection  with  the  battery.  Edison's  carbon , 
telephone  was  tested  between  New  York  and  Philadelpha  on  a  line. 
106  miles  long,  which  ran  parallel  to  other  wires,  and  it  worked  well, 
while  the  other  telephones  did  not.  It  was  worked  with  two  cells  and 
a  small  induction  coil. 

Teiepliono,  Kdison's  Chemical. — A  telephone  which  embraces 
some  or  the  features  of  his  electro-motograph.  The  receiver  consists 
of  a  resonator  and  a  drum  mounted  on  an  axis  and  turned  by  a  winch. 
A  paper  band,  wound  upon  a  reel,  passes  over  the  drum,  of  which  the 
surface  is  rough  ;  dud  r\  point  tipped  with  platinum  and  fitted  to  the  end  of 
a  spring  which  is  fixed  in  the  center  of  the  resonator,  presses  strongly  on 
the  paper.  Tho  current  from  the  battery  first  directed  on  t  he  spring,  pas- 
ses by  the  platinum  point  through  tho  chemical  xmper  and  returns  by  the 
drum  to  the  battery.  On  turning  the  winch  the  paper  moves  forward, 
and  the  noiTaal  friction  whiclx  is  produced  between  the  paper  arid  the 
platinum  point,  pushes  the  point  forward,  while  producing  a  tension 
on  one  side  of  the  resonatoj. 

i     Telephone,  Freeman's  Electric. — The  claim  is  as  follows:  The 

•  combination  substantially  of  the  diaphragm,  the  two  electrodes,  tho 
mainspring  for  forcing  one  electrode  against  tho  other,  and  the  latter 
against  the  diaphragm.  This  patent  Las  been  withdrawn.  See  **U. 
S.  Pat.  Gazette,"  March  21st,  1882. 

Telephone,  Gray's — Was  invented  in  1874. .  In  an  early  model  ho 
made  use  of  an  induction  coil  with  two  helices,  one  over  the  other. 
The  contact-breaker,  which  was  vibrating,  was  multiple,  and  produoed 
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vibrations  nnmeroas  enough  to  emit  bounds.  In  Gray's  last  svstera, 
two  telephones,  side  by  side,  arc  used.  la  another  model  there  are 
four  telephones,  side  by  side,  and  tlie  effects  are  wonderful.  Many  re- 
gard Gray  as  the  inventor  of  the  telephone. 

TelepbOUA,  Hale's. ->In  the  receiver  of  this  telephone  the  dia- 
phragm  is  fixed  at  its  center,  but  is  capable  of  vibrating  at  its  perime- 
ter.    See  "Patent.  No.  254,643." 

Telephone^  Harmonic— an  invention  of  Elisha  Gray — has  for  its 
object  the  simultaneous  transmission  of  two  or  more  communications 
in  the  same  or  in  opposite  directions. 

Tdleph  >ne,  RecaiTing  Instr.,  Hale's.— This  lias  a  diaphragm 
which  is  fixed  at  the  center,  but  capable  of  vibrating  at  its  perimeter, 
and  between  its  perimeter  and  center  of  an  electro-magnet.  See  * 'Of- 
ficial Gazette,"  Nov.  7th,  1883. 

Telephone  Tabo,  Jacob?4on'f».— An  invention  in  which  a  tube  is' 
applied  to  the  frame  of  the  transmitter  so  that  sounds  are  concentrated 
on  the  diaphragm.  To  modify  the  loud  tones  of  the  voice,  a  slide  is 
opened.  The  tube  largely  prevents  the  tmnsraission  of  other  sountls 
than  those  of  the  speaker's  voice.  The  inside  of  the  tube  is  lined  with 
soft  material  to  modify  harsh  tones. 

Telephone  Receiver,  Locli^Tood^s.— In  this  R—  a  reduced  flexi- 
ble extension  of  the  magnet  core  Is  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  carbon 
attached  to  the  center  of  a  diaphi-agm  made  of  cork.  The  molecular 
vibrations  of  the  magnet  are  com7nunicated  to  the  carbon.  See  "Re- 
ceiver," also  "U.  S.  Patent  256,907,"  and  ••256,906." 

Telephone,  Lock  wood's. —This  telephone  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple or  molecular  disturbance  and  the  suppression  of  all  vibration.  It 
has  worked  a  distance  of  about  six  hundred  miles.  It  is  compose<i 
of  an  iron  cylinder,  cork,  and  three  pieces  of  carbon.  No  substanco 
will  answer  the  purpose  in  this  telephone  but  cork.  Patents  have  been 
granted  to  the  inventor  in  thirty  different  countries. 

Telephone,  Modification  of. — Mr.  Gower  has  recently  made  anew 
system  of  telephone  without  a  battery,  whick  not  only  reproduces 
speech  loudly  enough  to  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  nino  yards  from  the 
instrument,  but  will  also  transmit  when  the  spojiker  is  nt  a  moderate 
distance  from  the  sending  instrument.  It  works  without  batteries,  and 
the  sounds  are  even  more  distinct  than  those  of  ordinary  telephones. 
Th3  horse-shoe  magnet  is  of  a  peculiar  form,  which  renders  it  mora 
powerful.     The  diaphragm  is  of  thick  tin. 

Telephone,  Thornberry'sReceiyer.—Tlie  action  of  this  telephone 
is  due  to  the  contraction  of  a  spiral  magnet  core  unde^^tho  inlluence  of 
the  current  traversin*?  the  bobbins.  Invented  by  U.  S.  Thomberry, 
Winona,  Minn.     See' ''Scientific  Review,"  April  7th,  1882. 

T.^lephone,  Thermo-Electrlr.  — V  fonn  of  telephone  invented  by 
Prof.  Bell.  A  sensitive  themio-pile  is  placed  in  front  of  a  diaphnigm 
at  each  end  Of  a  lino  of  wire,  in  the  circuit  of  which  are  Included  long 
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resistance  receiving  instruments.    See  "Thermo-Electric  Telepbone." 

Telephone  Transmitter. — Hopkins'  Claim:  In  a  telephone  trans- 
mitter a  hydrostatic  column  confined  by  a  flexible  diapliragm  in  com- 
bination with  a  movable  electrode.     See  •*  Official  Gazette,"  May  2. 

Telephone,  Van  llysselberirhe's. — A  telephone  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  induction  on  land  lines  and  of 
condensation  in  cables.  Inventor  claims  it  has  worked  through  sixty 
miles  of  caUe^  connected  to  two  hundred  miles  of  land  lines. 

Telephone,  double-conducting  wires- — An  invention  for  getting 
rid  of  induction,  by  twisting  two  wires  in  opposite  directions  round 
each  telephone  and  leading  one  end  of  each  wire  to  earth.  Thus  the 
currents  in  the  line  wires  travel  in  opposite  directions,  and  a  reduced 
current  will  produce  two  contrary  effects  in  the  telephone. 

Telephonic,  a, — Of,  or  pertaining  to  the  telephone.  Conveying, 
or  sending  sound  to  a  great  distance. 

Telephonically,  ad. — By  telephonic  means. 

Telephony  (Or.  tele,  afar  off,  and  phone,  a  sound),  n.  Tlie  art  or 
process  of  reproducing  sounds  at  a  distance  by  the  aid  of  electricity. 

Telt'photogrnph. — An  instrument  for  seeing  by  telegraph. 

Telephotography. — The  science  of  transmitting  pictures  to  a  dis- 
tance by  electricity  or  telegraphy. 

Teleradiophone. — M.  Mercadier,  the  eminent  French  electrician, 
lias  ingeniously  adapted  the  photophone  of  Prof.  Bell  to  telegraphy, 
producing  the  signals  by  radiophonic  effects.  In  the  photophone  a  ray 
of  light  is  reflected  by  a  mirror,  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  sensitive  surface  - 
of  a  **  selenium  cell"  joined  up  in  the  circuit  of  a  voltaic  battery  and  a 
speaking  telephone.  When  the  light  strikes  the  cell  its  electric  resist- 
ance is  diminished,  and  a  wave  or  pulse  of  current  flows  through  the 
telephone,  causing  it  to  soundl  By  eclipsing  the  ray  of  light  a  great 
many  times  per  second,  this  sound  can  be  exalted  into  a  continuous 
hum,  like  that  of  a  tuning-fork,  and  by  again  occulting  the  intermit- 
tent ray  for  long  and  short  intervals  corresponding  to  the  flashes  of 
a  signaling  lantern,  tins  hum  or  drone  can  be  broken  up  into  audible 
signals.  Thus,  if  the  Morse  telegraphio  code  is  used,  a  short  occulta- 
tion,  producing  a  short  pause  in  the  note  of  the  telephone,  will  stand 
for  a  **dot;"  and  a  long  occultation,  producing  a  long  pause,  will  stand 
for  a  **dash. "  A  gas  flame  forms  the  source  of  light,  and  a  mirror  and 
lense  directs  its  rays  upon  the  selenium  cell  in  circuit  with  a  battery 
and  the  line  wire.  The  beam  is  regularly  eclipsed  by  means  of  a  rapid- 
ly rotating  disc,  perforated  with  a  circle  of  holes;  and  the  telegraphic 
occultations  of  the  intermittent  beam  are  effected  by  means  of  a  signal- 
ing key,  which  interposes  a  dead  screen  in  the  track  of  the  light  Avhen- 
everthe  key  is  pressed.  These  apparatus  form  the  transmitter;  and 
the  receiver  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  is  of  course  the  telephone, 
which  is  fitted  with  n  resonator  to  reinforce  the  sound.  There  is  no 
gain  in  such  an  arrangement  over  the  ordinary  telegraph  now  in  use; 
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bat  it  lias  tlie  merit  of  lending  itself  to  multiple  telegraphy.  Tlius, 
b/  multiplying  the  number  of  transmitters  at  one  end  of  the  line  and 
the  number  of  telephones  at  tho  other  end,  several  different  messages 
can  be  sent  along  th'j  same  wire  at  once.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  rotate  the  eclipsing  wheels  at  different  speeds,  so  as  to 
produce  notes  of  different  pitch  in  the  receiving  telephones,  and  to  fit 
each  resonator  so  as  to  enhance  a  particular  note.  Then,  although  the 
complex  current  flows  through  all  the  telephones  in  turn,  each  tele- 
phone will  only  lender  t3  the  ear  of  the  clerk  the  particular  note  for 
which  he  libteiis;  and  the  makes  and  breaks  of  that  note  will  be  inter- 
preted as  the  message.  Not  only  can  seveml  messages  be  sent  in  one 
direction  along  the  same  wire  together,  but  from  opposite  ends  simul- 
taneously without  confusion,  and  without  an  artificial  line,  bridge,  etc. , 
and  M.  Mercadier  reckons  that  with  10  transmitters  and  10  receivers  at 
each  end  of  a  line,  he  can  send  200  dispatches  of  30  words  each 
per  hour,  or  100  words  per  minute,  in  either  direction.  The  effects  of 
induction,  so  troublesome  in  speaking  by  telephone,  are  not  experienced, 
owing  to  the  employment  of  musical  notes  and'  resonators. 

Telethcrmonieter. — A  Thermometer  that  registers  temperature 
from  a  distance  by  means  of  electricity. 

Temperature,  effect  on  condactivity  of  Copper* — The  resistance 
of  copper  increases  21  per  cent,  for  every  degree,  tahr.,  while  German 
silver  wire  scarcely  changes. 

Tension. — (1.)  The  difference  of  potential  of  any  two  points  Joined 
by  a  conductor.  (2.)  The  strain  put  upon  a  circuit  by  the  E.  M.  F.  (3.) 
The  tendency  of  electricity  to  overcome  resistance. 

Tension,  PotentlaL— These  two  terms  are  synonymous;  but  the 
word  potential  is  preferred  by  electricians.  The  Electro-Motive  Force 
is  the  origin  of  tension.  The  tension  is  the  same  in  the  interior  of 
any  conductor  as  it  is  on  the  surface. 

Tension-Kegulator.— A  device  of  Edison  for  producing  variations 
of  density  in  carbon  telephone  transmitters,  or  in  the  strength  of  the 
current  by  varying  the  resistance  under  different  degrees  of  contact. 

Testing  for  faults — Is  the  science  by  which  faults  are  located  in 
cables  or  land  lines.  There  are  various  methods  of  testing,  devised  by 
Thomson,  Varley,  Clark  and  others. 

Thermal  or  Thermic  (Gr.,  tJiermos,  warm:  therms,  heat:  Fr. 
thermal:  It.,  termal^^  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to  heat;  warm — applied 
to  springs  above  60S  Fixiirenheit^ Thermo,  a  prefix  denoting  * 'connected 
with  or  derived  from  heat." — Thkrmo-ElectrOxMBTEB,  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  strength,  or  deflagrating,  or  heating  power  of 
an  electric  current,  by  the  heat  which  it  produces — or  for  determining 
the  heat  developed  by  a  current. 

Thermo-Eiectriciry— Treats  of  the  currents  that  arise  from  heat- 
ing the  junction  of  two  heterogenous  conductors,  or  the  electricity  de- 
yeloped  by  the  unequal  heating  of  metallic  substances. 
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Tltermo-Electrio  Store,— An  invention  of  M.  Clammond,  the 
celebrated  French  electrician.  In  shape  and  size  it  resembJea  a  kiosk, 
and  is  composed  of  alternate  stripa  of  zinc  and  copper.  In  the  interior 
of  the  stove  are  three  thousand  small  blocks  of  an  alloy  wliich  are  con- 
nected. It  is  designed  with  the  view  of  heating  and  lighting  dwelling 
houses  at  the  same  time.  Several  hundred  candlo  power  has  been  got- 
ten out  of  one  of  these  stoves,  but  they  have  not  yet  come  into  i>racti- 
cal  use,  and  the  inventor  is  now  engaged  on  a  new  design  of  stove.        I 

Thenno-£iectrie  Telephone. — A  telephone  having  a  sensitive 
thermopile,  placed  in  front  of  a  diaphragm  of  vulcanite  at  each  t nd  of 
aline  wire,  in  the  circuit  of  which  are  included  low  resistance  receiving 
instruments.  The  principle  upon  "w  hich  the  apparatus  works  depends 
upon  the  changes  of  temperature  produced  in  the  vibrating  diaphiugui, 
which  I  have  found  is  much  lower  as  the  latter  moves  forwanl  and  is 
also  correspondingly  increased  on  the  return  movement.  Sound  waves 
are  thus  converted  into  heat  waves  of  similar  characteristic  variations; 
by  the  use  of  very  sensitive  thennopiles,  it  is  expected  that  these  heat 
waves  can  be  transformed  into  electrical  currents  of  sufficient  strength 
to  produce  a  practical  telephone  on  this  novel  principle. 

Thermograph. — An  instrument  for  making  a  continuous  graphical 
record  of  the  variations  of  temperature. 

Thermostat^  (Gr.  statos,  standing),  n.  a  self-acting  instrument  for 
regulating  temperature ;  a,  ThesmOstatic,  pertaining  to  a  ther- 
mostat; regulating  the  heat.  Tuermotics  (Gr.  thermos,  warm),  n, 
pi.  the  science  or  philosophy  of  heat;  the  effects  caused  by  the  action 
of  heat  upon  matter,     a.  Tuekmotical,  produced  by  heat. 

1'hermometers,  >iemeii'a  Electric — This  thermometer  is  connect- 
ed by  wires  to  a  galvanometer  and  battery  at  the  base  of  the  tower. 
The  instrument  is  read  by  depressing  a  key  which  causes  the  needle 
of  the  galvanometer  to  deflect.     See  *' Electrician,"  March  11th,  lbS2. 

Thermometric  Heat. — Heat  that  is  measured  by  a  thermometer.  . 

1  herinopile. — An  instrument  for  measuring  minute  differences  of 
beat.     The  same  as  thermo  multiplier,  g.  v. 

'1  hermophoiie. — An  instrument  by  which  the  reproduction  of  the 
voice  is  accomplished.  If  waves  of  radiant  energy  fall  on  substances 
and  produce  heat,  the  effect  is  called  a  thermophono.  If  the  waves  of 
highest  ref  rangiblity  could  bo  utilized  in  some  way  to  produce  sound 
the  instrument  might  be  called  an  actinoi>hone. 

Therniophone.— An  apparatus  for  the  i^roduction  of  sound  by 
heat.  Wiessendauger  constructed  a  telephone  in  which  calorific  <  f- 
fects  are  more  fully  developed,  using  very  fine  German  silver  wire  and 
platinum  coils.  The  term  literally  means  heat  derivetl  from  electricity. 

Thermosco'-e. — An  instmment  for  showing  changes  of  tempera- 
ture without  indicating  the  degree  of  heat. 

TFierniOHPope.— A  recent  invention  of  M.  Gaiffo,  which  can  be 
nsfed  as  a  MiciiOPnoNB  as  well  as  a  thehmOscope.     if  the  letters 
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ot  tlio  alpkabet  are  pronounced  before  this  sort  of  znicroplione  Bome  of 
them  are  heard  much  more  distinctly  than  others.  Mr.  Blyth  asserts 
that  a  microphone  capable  of  transmitting  articulate  speech  can  be  made 
with  a  simple  piece  of  coke  connected  with  tlie  circuit  by  its  two  ends, 
but  it  must  be  coke  :  a  retort  catbon  in  tlie  electrodes  will  net  answer. 
Mr.  Edison  claims  priority  in  tlio  invention  of  using  the  microphone 
as  a  thermoscopo,  although  Count  du  Mo^*CEL  gives  the  credit  to 
Hughes.  Edison's  arrangement  is  tlie  best  for  the  thermoscopie  in- 
strument, and  makes  it  possible  to  measure  much  less  intense  sources 
of  heat.  Edison  claims  that  the  heat  of  stars,  moon  and  sun  may  bo 
measured  by  it. 

Tliermopliono,  EuBstner^s  Electrical. — A  wonderful  instrument 
invented  by  Kaestncr  of  Strasburg.  For  full  account  see  * 'Nature," 
from  January  1st  to  April  27,  1882. 

Thompson's  Electrometer. — An  instrumoDt  in  which  the  mechan- 
ical attraction  and  repulsion  of  clectrifiod  bodies  is  used  to  indicate 
their  differences  of  tension.  The  roHocting  electrometer  is  so  sensitive 
that  less  tlian  a  hundreth  part  of  a  Danieli's  cell  can  bo  measured  by  it. 

Thunder  Pamp. — A  magneto-electric  machine  employed  for  re- 
leasing the  clock-work  mechanism  of  an  electric  alarm  or  bell.  , 

Till,  Electric. — This  instrument  is  for  the  protection  of  retail 
traders  from  dishonest  clerks.    Vol.  X,  Journal  Society  Telgph.  Engs. 

Time — Implies  a  continuous  perception  recognized  as  duration,  or 
that  measured  by  a  clock,  and  is  the  third  element  in  dynamics. 

Tone. — A  tone  results  from  the  alternate  expansion  and  condensa- 
tion of  an  elastic  medium. 

Torsion. — That  force  which  returns,  or  tends  to  return,  any  material 
to  a  state  of  rest  after  having  been  twisted. 

Towers,  Electric  Light. — An  invention  for  placfhg  electric  lights 
higli  in  the  air.  One  constructed  at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  is  200  feet  high, 
and  is  made  of  gas  pipe.     See  "Scientific  Am.,"  April  29th,  '82. 

Tower,  Greer's  Eiectrical. — A  largo  zinc  and  copper  tower  from 
which  project  points  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  electricity.  Theso 
towers  or  cones,  are  to  be  placed  on  the  highest  peaks  of  the  most  lofty 
mountains.  In  countries  where  the  mountains  are  not  of  sufficient  height 
telescopic  towers  may'  be  constructed  to  reach  the  ocean  or  stratum  of 
atmospheric  electricity.  By  suitable  apparatus  the  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity is  made  to  do  the  work  of  galvanic  electricity.  These  towers, 
or  cones,  are  made  of  two  or  more  sections  insulated  from  each  other.  > 
The  first  section  is  made  of  copper  or  other  suitable  material,  and  has 
a  bulge,  or  mouth,  from  which  projects  one  or  more  lightning  rod  ' 
points.  The  first  section  is.insulated  by  a  ring  of  India  rubber  and 
o!>onite,  a  glass,  and  a  ring  of  gutta  percha.  These  insulating  rings 
are  held  between  flanges  formed  at  the  ends  of  the  first  and  second  sec- 
tions, through  which  insulated  rods  pass.  The  second  section  is  made, 
of  zinc,  or  suitable  material,  and  terminates  in  a  ventilator,  from  which 
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projects  a  copper  vane,  which,  is  not  insulated,  and  points  upwards. 
The  ventilator  and  vane  (when  the  cone  is  in  a  horizontal  position)  axo 
keyed  so  that  they  act  as  the  longest  part  of  a  weather  vane,  always 
keeping  the  mouth  of  the  venilator,  or  vane,  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  wind  blows.  By  the  natural  electricity,  damp  air,  etc., 
rushing  through  this  tower,  a  powerful  battery  is  "formed.  One  thus 
constructed  by  F.  II.  Greer,  is  ou  one  of  the  highest  j^eaks  of  the  Alps. 
Turntable  Motor* — This  is  an  economical  Electric  Mc*or,  for 

turntables  in 
show  windows, 
^lafis  ca&cSp  etc. 
Tho  oonBtruC' 
tionlsfiosimple 
that  the  motor 
can  bo  put  to- 
ge(ther,tho  bat- 
tery wires  con- 
nected, and  the 
tabloKtartyd  in 
a  few  momentia. 
A  battery  will 
last  for  about 
three  months, 
running  night 
and  day;  and  by 
disconnecting 
the  wires  at 
night,  it  will 
TTjn  for  a  much 
longt^r  ^jcriod . 
Mtp!anrftUm  of  i-tfL — J,  vn^m  antmturc  ;  B,  ruagnet.;  l',  Imss  cir- 
cuit wheel;  J),  German  silver  spring. 

Tramway,  8icmcn's  Electrical. — This  apparatus  consists  of  a 
small  Siemen's  machine,  mounted  on  a  little  car,  to  whose  wheels  it 
communicates  a  rotary  motion.  The  current  is  transmitted  to  the  ma- 
chine by  the  rails  and  wheels,  and  the  machine  carries  along  in  its 
movement  some  metal  boxes  mounted  on  wheels,  and  in  these  are 
placed  the  dispatches.  See  "Scientific  Am.  Supplement,"  April  1st. 
Transmitter. — An  instrument  in  telephony  in  which  the  speaker's 
voice  is  directed  for  transmission.  It  is  composed  of  a  diaphragm,  in- 
duction coil,  etc.  The  best  forms  are  those  invented  by  Blake,  Edison, 
Johnson,  Hunning  and  Berliner.  The  chief  features  of  Berliner's 
telephone  transmitter  is  the  disposition  of  the  carbon  contact  surfaces, 
one.  being  attached  to  a  diaphragm,  the  other  being  supported  by  a 
metal  socket  attached  to  a  hinged  plate,  secured  to  an  arm  that  projects 
from  the  back  of  the  mouth-piece  downward  over  the  diaphragm. 
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Htinnlng's  trAnsmitter  is  a  modification  of  the  Edison  carbon  tele- 
plioue,  ttie  difference  being  that  loose  carbon,  or  coke,  granules  are 
used  instead  of  a  compressed  lampblack  bottom.  Conversations  have 
been  carried  on  over  a  distance  of  200  miles  by  this  transmitter.  The 
sound  in  the  receiver  is  said  to  be  as  loud  as  the  ordinary  human  voice, 
and  no  call  bell  is  required.     See  "Operator,"  April  15th,  1882. 

Transmitte;*,  ^iAletV• — In  this  telephonic  transmitter  the  electrodes 
ara  Hxed;  the  liquid  used  is  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  vibrations 
of  the  plat-e  are  utilized  in  closing  more  or  less  the  orifices  of  a  kind 
of  multiple  slide  valve  and  serving  to  put  in  to  communication  two  ves- 
sels filled  with  the  metallic  solution.  See  "Telegraphic  Journal,"  Loa- 
don,  April  8th,  1882. 

Trnnnlou. — A  knob,  or  gudgeon. 

Type-Writer,  'JVl^raph. — An  invention  of  Mr.  Manson,  by 
which  messages  are  transmitted  to  a  distance,  appearing  in  Roman  let- 
ters, by  the  aid  of  a  kind  of  type- writer,  and  by  electricity. 

u. 

Undergrroiind  Conductors,  Edison'^— Are  semi-cylindrical  rods 
•  of  copper  placed  in  iron  pipes,  the  tubes  filled  with  an  insulating  com- 
position, and  laid  about  28  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
just  outside  the  curb.  Every  20  feet  the  main  conductors  are  joined 
together  in  an  iron  box,  and  tapped  for  house  service;  the  service  pipes 
containing  smaller  wires  running  from  the  box  into  the  cellar,  and  con- 
nected with  the  wires  in  the  house.  The  whole  system  has  been  ma- 
tared  and  carefully  arranged  with  a  view  of  obtaining  an  even  pressure 
throughout  the  district.  Connected  with  the  system  of  conductors  is 
the  "safefy  catch,"  which  corresponds  to  a  safety-valve  on  a  steam 
boiler,  or  an  overflow  pipe  in  a  water  system.  By  means  of  this  de- 
vice, Mr.  Edison  has  obtained  such  control  over  the  electric  current 
flowing  through  his  conductors  that  he  claims  that  fire  is  practiadly 
impossible.  The  "safety-catch"  consists  simply  of  a  small  piece  of 
wire  made  from  a  metal  fusible  at  a  compaiatively  low  temperature, 
which  is  inserted  in  every  circuit.  It  is  contained  in  a  small  adjustable 
plug,  and,  should  the  current  for  any  reason  exceed  its  normal  capacity, 
this  little  wire  would  immediately  fuse  and  interrupt  the  circuit,  but 
may  be  restored  in  a  moment  by  the  insertion  of  a  new  plug. 

Uiidergroiuid  Conduit  for  Electric  Wires.— McQrew's  Claim. 
— In  an  underground  conduit  for  electric  wires,  the  combination  of  a 
pipe  Imving  an  enlarged  end  to  receive  the  smaller  ends  of  a  corres- 
ponding end.    See  "U.  S.  Patent,  257,857." 

Under^rronnd  Wires,  Teli'graph — Are  laid  either  singly  or  in 
cables  well  insulated.  Brooks  &  Walton's  are  among  the  best  plana 
devised.    Walton's  Systej^i  is  to  place  insulated  copper  wires  in 
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leaden  pipe,  wbicli  is  sawed  in  the  middle  lengtliwiso  cf  tlie  pipe — 
the  upper  half  being  lifted  when  it  is  necessiiry  to  inspect  the  wiies. 
A  very  compact  form  for  undergit.nnd  wires  lias  recently  be<'n  invenied. 
It  consists  of  half  a  dozen  insulated  copper  wires,  placed  in  a  long 
har  of  lejid.  It  can  ho  placed  along  the  edge  of  a  sidewalk,  gutter,  etc 
BiioOKs'  SY8TEM  consists  of  a  number  of  wires  which  are  insulated  by 
jute  and  placed  in  an  oil  tight  tube.  This  tube  is  then  filled  with 
paralfine  oil.  The  insulation  is  by  liquid  paraffine,  always  left  under; 
pressure.  ,  It  has  proved  a  success  in  America  and  England.  Tiio 
latest  form  of  this  system,  is  to  have  thirty  wires  in  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  diameter  pipe,  and  these  give  an  average  insulations  of 
forty  megohms  per  mile.  The  conductors  are  18  gauge  copper.  The 
pipe  is  joined  in  3000  feet  lengths. 

Uudorground-Wire  Insulator.— The  outer  casing  consists  of  a 
tube  of  hard  rubber  made  in  10  feet  lengths,  and  of  a  diameter  suit- 
able to  the  number  of  wires  to  be  used.  The  ends  of  the  tubes  are 
united  by  a  water-tight  Joint.  Short  connecting  tubes,  made  in  halves, 
join  the  longer  lengths,  and  admit  of  being  removed  to  insert  or  re- 
move the  conductor.  The  lengths  of  the  larger  tubing  are  filled  with 
smaller  tubes  of  soft  rubber.     See  "Electrician,"  Ixjndon,  April  22. 

Undei-ground  TVires,  ^lore's.— This  system  is  to  bunch  a  number 
of  copper  wires  in  a  cable  separated  from  each  other  by  common 
glass  beads  placed  so  near  together  that  the  wires  cannot  toucli  each 
other.  Forty -five  wires  can  be  bunched  in  the  space  of  an  inch,  and 
110  ^1  go  inside  a  two-inch  lead  or  iron  pipe. 

tlnilergronnd  ^Viros,  Lainb'»  Syt^tem— Consists  in  placing  under- 
ground cylindrical  blocks  of  artificial  stone  with  holes  through  them. 
These  blocks  are  laid  end  to  end,  like  a  gas  main.  A  rubber  pipe  is 
placed  in  each  hole  and  in  this  the  wires  are  placed. 

Undergronud  Wires,  LagoN  Svi^tem. — In  this  arrangement  the  re- 
turn circuit  is  past  a  solenoidal  conductor  about  the  advance  circuit,  this 
solenoid  circuit  being  of  the  same  resistance  as  the  central  conductor. 
If  two  circuits  cross  at  right -angles,  no  inductive  effect  is  felt,  but 
varies  directly  as  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  inclination.  Electric  light 
and  telephone  wires  have  been  placed  near  each  other  and  parallel, 
without  any  bad  effect.  See  "Telegraphic  Journal"  and  "Electrical 
Review,"  March  18,  1882. 

Undergfoniid  Soleuoid  Wires  have  been  recently  laid  in  the  U. 
S.,  and  worked  with  good  success.  A  cable  of  five  conductors  is  laid 
in.  a  conduit,  two  of  which  are  circuit  wires,  and  the  others  solenoids. 

Undulatory  Current. — A  current  of  electricity,  the  intensity  of 
which  varies  in  a  manner  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  motion  of 
a  particle  of  air  during  the  production  of  a  sound.  Thus  the  curve 
representing  graphically  the  undulatory  current  for  a  simple  musical 
tone  is  a  sinusoidal  curve,  expressive  of  a  simple  pendulous  vibration. 

Uuduhiiory  Theory.— Undulations  of  light  in  an  ethereal  medium. 
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UndnlatioB,  n.  a  waving  motion  or  vibration  ;  a.  undulating, 
UKDUiiATORY,  rGsembling  tlie  rising,'  j  n  I  falling  moticii  of  v*^aves. 

Unpolarized,  a.  not  having  the  -pTJiyeny  of  'winting  to  the  poles 
of  the  earth.    See  polaeity. 


The  "Weston  Dynamo  Electric  Machine.    See  Dynamo  and  Machine, 

"     Units. — The  various  bases  of  any  system  of  measurement. 

The  absolute  are  based  upon  units  of  mass,  length  and  time,  one 
gramme,  one  meter,  one  second.  The  fundamental  unit  is  a  force  ca- 
pable or  generating  a  velocity  of  one  meter  per  second,  gravity  being  a 
force  of  9*^*811.  The  British  association  has  devised  the  following 
unit: — The  volt  «  W  or  100,000  absolute  units;  the  Daniels  cell,  i.  e. , 
the  chemical  affinity  of  zinc,  displacing  copper  from  its  union  in  the 
sulphuric  radical,  is  1  '079  volts.  Therefore,  for  rough  purposes,  it  may- 
be taken  as  a  volt.  Resistance,— the  ohm  equals  10  or  10,000,000 
absolute  units.    Current.  -  The  vebe?  10^  -107  -=  10.2  or  ,oi. 

Absolute  unit  per  second. — One  veber,  or  weber,  decomposes  .00142. 

The  Chemie. — The  unit  of  current  is  more  conveniently  based  upon 
an  equivalent  of  cliomical  action.  1*0456  Siemen's  units  are  equal  to 
one  ohm.     One  Varley  unit  is  equal  to  twenty-five  ohms. 

Universal  Galvanometer. — A  galvanometer  useful  for  line  work. 
It  consists  of  a  sensitive  galvanometer  which  can  be  turned  on  a  hori- 
zontal plane  together  with  the  celebrated  bridge  of  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 
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stone,  and  resistance  coils  of  10,  100,  and  1000  nnits  respectively. 
This  inBtrument  is  used  as  a  sine  galvanometer  for  measuring  the 
strength  of  the  current. 

Upward  Current. — The  term  applied  to  the  current  when  it  passes 
from  the  branches  towards  the  trunk  of  a  nerve,  the  negative  pole 
heing  cm  the  trunk  and  the  positive  on  the  hranches. 

V. 

Tacanm. — Space  empty,  or  devoid  of  all  matter.  It  is  claimed 
that  a  true  vacuum  is  a  conductor  of  electricity,  and  not  a  non-con- 
ductor  as  generally  supposed. 

Veber. — The  unit  of  current.    See  Units  of  current. 

Velocity. — Speed,  or  rate  of  motion.  Velocity  is  the  seomd  element 
in  dynamics. 

Velocity  of  Electricity  is  from  13,500  to  62,000  miles  per  second. 

Vertical  tiaiTanoineter. — A  small  galvanometer;  the  north  end 
of  inner  needle  is  sufficiently  heavy  to  keep  it  in  a  vertical  position. 

Vibration*^,  Method  of  Measurement  h^. — This  is  a  convenient 
method  for  determining  the  strength  or  quality  of  current. 

Vibratin^r  Armature. — The  arrangement  at  the  end  of  the  Helix 
on  the  Faradaic  machines  by  which  the  circuit  is  opened  and  dosed 
automatically. 

Victor  Key. — This  is  one  of  the  latest,  and  l?y  its  inventor  claimed 
to  be  one  of  the  best.  The  lever  is  set  in  the  frame  in  a  way  which 
allows  an  easier  motion  upwards  and  downwards  than  has  been  obtain- 
ed in  any  other  key.     See  * 'Operator,"  April  15th,  1883. 

VltreoUH  Klectricity. — Positive  electricity,  or  that  which  is  exe- 
cited  by  rubbing  a  glass  body  i—a.  Vitreo-electric,  exhibiting  posi- 
tive electricity.   (L.  titrevs, glassy, clear, from  t'.tfrum , glass.    It. inireo,) 

Volt  — The  unit  of  electro-motive  force  and  tension. 

Voltaic  Accumulator.— Swan's  plan  is  this:  In  every  lionse 
there  should  be  a  fixed  set  of  cells  not  unlike  n  cistern.  These  cells 
must  be  in  connection  with  the  main  circuit  and  changed  daily. 

Voltaic  Aich  (arc).— A  luminous  arc  of  intense  brilliancy  formed 
between  carbon  points  as  electrodes  for  the  passage  of  a  powerful  cur- 
rent  of  electricity. 

Voltaic  Field. — The  space  between  wires  surrounding  electrodes 
during  electrolysis. — Ijovison,  *'Am.  Jour.  Sci."  Vol.  XIX.,  Jan.,  18^. 

Volt-Meter. — An  instrument  for  measuring  large  electro-motive 
force.  It  is  very  similar  to  an  Am-meter.  Gemian  silver  wire  is  used, 
not  for  main  current,  but  as  a  shunt.  Invented  by  Prof.  Ayrton,  the 
eminent  English  electrician.  It  is  also  used  for  denoting  the  dtflfer- 
enco  of  potential  between  two  points  of  a  circuit.  One  of  the  best  is 
the  invention  of  M.  Deprez.  See  "Electrician/"  London,  April  1st, 
1882,  and  **  L  Electrician,"  April  15th,  1883. 
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Toltalc— (After  VOLTA,  an  Italian),  a.  pertaining  to  Voltaism,  i,e. 
calvanism,  or  electricity  improved  and  modified  by  Volta;  Voltaic 
Battery,  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  series  of  pairs  of  plates  of  dif- 
ferent metals,  as  zinc  and  copper,  immersed  in  a  fluid,  usually  diluted 
sulpliuric  acid,  and  connected  by  wires  for  tbe  development  of  electric- 
ity; Voltaic  Electricity,  tUe  phenomena  resulting  from  tlie  evo- 
lution of  a  current  of  electricity  by  chemical  action. 

Voltameter. — An  apparatus  for  measuring  a  Voltaic  current  by  its 

chemical  action.  Quantity  of  current  is  in  proportion  to  the  gas  formed. 

Voltameter,  LevisiHi'g,  Wallace  Goold. — This  instrument  as 

represented  in  Figa.  (1)  and  (2)  consists  of  a  glajss  U  tube,  one  branch 

of  wliich  is  graduated,  terminates  in  a  lap  above,  and  contains  below 

a  pair  of  platinum  plates  supported 

by  platinum  wires  fused  through  its 

sides.    A  second  tap  is  attached  near 

the  bottom,  to   the   other   branch, 

which  is  called  the  reservoir,  and  i;i 

enlarged  into  an  open  globe  at  the 

top.      With  the  exception  of  this 

globe  the  instrument  should  be  filled 

with  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  one  part 

of  acid  to  nine  parts  of  water. 

To  use  it,  close  the  iipper  tap, 
transmit  the  current  to  bo  measured 
a  given  number  of  minutes,  and  as 
the  acid  in  the  graduated  branch  is 
depresacnl  by  the  collecting  gas  simul- 
taneously lower  the  acid  iu  the  reser- 
jVoir  branch   by  suflSciently  opening 
•  the  lower  tap.      By  this  means,  c  \ 
uniform  or  mininum  pressure  is  main- 
tained on  the  electrodes,   and    th< 
liquid  in  tho  reservoir  branch  finnl];\  I 
FIG.  1.         brought  to  a  precise  level  with  that  pia.  jj. 

in  the  graduated  branch,  when  a  true  reading  may  be  immediately 
obtained.  This  reading  corrected  for  t.  and  h.  gives  tho  actual  volume 
of  the  gas  at  O.^  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure.  For  a  method  of  avoiding, 
this  correction  see  Wolcott.Gibbs,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.  Vol  XLIX.  May  1870. 
To  use  the  instrument  as  a  generator  of  mixed  gases,  open  the  u^jier 
tap  and  attach  to  it  a  rubber  delivery  tube.  Then  close  the  reservoir 
branch  with  a  rubber  cork,  and  any  reasonable  pressure  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

For  moderate  currents  tho  form  of  instrument  shown  in  Fig.  1  is 
adapted.  For  powerful  currents  that  shown  in  Fig.  2,  which  differs  in 
having  a  section  of  the  graduated  branch  enlarged  to  admit  larger  pla- 
tinum plates,  may  be  preferable.    Since  platinum  wire  larger  than  No. 
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18  (which  is  the  size  used  in  Fig.  2),  cannot  safely  be  fu6e<l  through 
glass,  it  may  be  desirable  for  the  most  powerful  currents  to  further 
modify  the  instrument  by  attaching  tubulurss  jvM  below  t/ie  enlarged 
section.  These  should  be  closed  with  rubber  corks  through  which  art^ 
desired  size  of  platinum  mre  may  he  inserted  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the 
operator. 

Yolta-plast. — A  voltaic  battery  used  in  electrotyping. 

Voltatype. — The  same  as  electrotype. 

V<»rtice8^  Eletrolytic. — Vortical  currents  in  the  electrolyte  be- 
tween or  over  liquid  metallic  electrodes  during  electrolysis.    Lbvison. 

w. 

Wave,  Electrical. — Could  an  electrical  wave  l>e  rendered  visible,  it 
would  probably  resemble  the  undulations  of  a  rope  lying  on  the  floor, 
violently  agitated  up  and  down  at  one  end.  No  electricity  leaves  a 
cable,  but  a  wave  of  tension  rolls  on  within  it. 

Waterphoiie,  is  the  name  applied  to  a  new  mechanical  device  for 
observing,  by  means  of  sound,  the  flow  of  liquids  and  the  detection 
of  leaks  in  water-pipes,  and  it  could  be  used  to  detect  obscure  sounds 
in  places  not  easily  accessible.  It  consists  of  a  metallic  diaphragm 
enclosed  in  an  ear-trumpet  resembling  a  telephone.  The  diaphragm 
is  connected  and  supported  at  the  center  by  a  slender  st<»el  rod  that  ex- 
tends through  the  trumpet,  without  touching  it.  The  object  is  to  am- 
plify any  sonorous  vibrations  that  may  travel  through  the  rod,  so  that, 
on  placing  the  trumpet  to  the  ear,  the  sounds  may  be  heard. 

Weather  Barean. — A  term  applied  to  that  bureau  in  Washington 
which  collects  and  compares  meteorological  observations,  and  publishes 
by  telegraph  reports  and  predictions  concerning  the  weather. 

Weber. — (From  name  of  Prof.  Weber,  a  German  electrician.) — The 
standard  unit  of  electrical  current;  the  same  as  a  farad  changed  to  a 
'volt,  bat  applied  to  the  current  rather  than  to  the  electrostatic  charge. 
It  is  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  flows  through  one  ohm,  under 
the  Llectro-Motive  Force  of  one  volt  during  one  second ;— sometimes 
incorrectly  written,  '^Veber." 

Weber  Meter. — A  very  delicate  balance  which  registers  the  quan- 
tity of  current  which  has  traversed  a  circuit  during  a  given  time. 

Weight  per  mile  ohm, — A  term  used  to  designate  in  pounds  the 
weight  of  metal  required  to  give  for  a  mile  length  of  the^ material,  a 
resistance  of  one  ohm.  These  weights  for  steel,  iron,  and  copper  are 
as  follows: 

Steel,  as  used  in  compound  wire,    .     .    .    6,383  lbs. 
Iron,  such  as  supplied  to  W.  U.  Tel.  Co.,     4,884    " 
Copper,  pure, 872    " 

-By  dividing  the  above  weights  by  the  weight  per  mile  of  any  given 
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•  wire  of  tlie  differotit  materials  we  get  tlio  approximate  mileage  resist- 
ance of  sucli  wire  at  OO'^  Fuhrenlieit,  in  ohms. 

Weston's  Arc  l.anip  arrd  Mucliine. — An  invention  of  Mr.  Weston 
of  Newark.  See  Machines,  Dynamo-machines,  U.  S.  Klectric  Light- 
ing Co.,  and  "  Electrician"  of  March  4th,  1882. 

WLeatstone'.H  Aiitomutic  T<  l«gra|)h.— Oneof  the  most  perfect  of 
the  automatic  telegraphs.  It  was  invented  by  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone. 
It  is  very  largely  used  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  While  it 
.  is  not  perhaps  so  rapid  as  some  of  the  American  systems,  its  workings 
aro  so  admirable  that  Preece,  cliief  electrician  of  the  postal  telegraphs 
of  Eagland,  said  that  "even  the  Americans  would  have  to  come  to 
tising  it."  Over  120  words  per  minute  can  be  transmitted  by  it  on  lines 
of  about  two  hundred  miles  in  length.  The  special  American  systems 
are  the  Fire  Alarm,  the  Gold  and  Stock,  the  District  and  the 
Police  Telegraphs.   The  Am.  F.  A.  Tel.  has  a  world-wide  reputation. 

Wheel. — Dickerson's  Doublet  for  Electro-magnetic  Locomo- 
tives. — The  combination  of  an  electro- magnetic  engine  running  upon 
rails,  with  paper  wheels  suppf>i'ting  such  loocomotive  upon  the  rails. 
See  ''U.  S.  Pat.,  No.  257,298."    Claim. 

Wire,  n.  t — To  send  messages  by  telegraph. 

Wire,  Testing. — A  process  tliat  wires  go  through  before  being  used 
for  construction  of  telegraph  lines.  They  should  be  tested  not  only 
electrically,  but  as  to  their  ^f/?.?i/e strength.  In  general,  the  wires  hav- 
iQg  the  highest  tensile  strength  stand  lowest  in  respect  to  electrical 
conductivity,  and  vice  versa.  (2.)  Testing  of  the  wires,  is  locating 
trouble,  crosses,  etc  ,  etc,,  on  the  wires. 

Wire,  Hesistaiico  of,  Accordinj?  to  Temperntnre.— Resistance 
c  f  all  wires  increases  with  increased  temixjrature,  iind  the  resistance  of 
nearly  all  metals  increases  at  the  same  rate,  iron  and  thallium,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Matthiesen,  being  the  only  exceptions.  The  resistance  of 
iron  wire  increases  about  thirty-five  per  cent,  for  each  degree  Fahren- 
heit, and  copper  wire  about  thirty-live  per  cent. 

Wlren,  Knrlh — Are  contact  conductoi-s  for  carrying  the  wet  weath- 
er escape  to  earth.  They  are  placed  along  the  pole  from  top  to  bottom ; 
if  they  project  a  distance  alx)ve,  they  make  good  lightning  arresters. 

Wire,  Heavyside'.sPatent. — A  wire  for  the  prevention  of  induction 
in  telephone  circuits  both  in  underground  and  suspended  wires. 

Wire,  Klectric. — The  purest  electric  wire  is  manufactured  by  the 
Ansonia  Brass  &  Copper  Co.,  which  also  manufacture  extensively, 
wrought  metal,  gongs,  zinc  rods,  battery  copper,  etc., etc.  Their  pure 
electric  wire  is  especially  used  for  magnets,  telephones,  electric  lights, 
etc.  Splitdorf's  Patented  Liquid  Insulation  is  employed,  and 
the  wire  is  covered  with  cotton  or  silk.  Their  copper  wire  is  of  excep- 
tional purity  and  high  conductivity  for  electrical  purposes.  Tests  by 
Edison  and  other  experts  proved  that  it  was  equal  to  chemically  pure 
copi)er  according  to  Matthicscn's  tables.     See  Ansonia  Wire. 
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ITlre  Gnilg^e. — An  apparatas  for  the  measuring  or  gnaging  of  teler 
graph  wire.    The  Birmingham  and  American  wire  guages  are  the  best. 


"If  ork.— The  product  obtained  by  multiplying  together  the  three 
simple  elements,  force,  velocity  and  time. 

Work-Unit. — The  natural  unit  of  force  in  the  metrical  measure— is 
that  which  will  produce  a  velocity  of  one  meter  per  second  in  a  mass 
weighing  one  gramme,  after  acting  but  one  second  of  time.  The  con- 
ventional unit  of  work  generally  employed  is  that  which  will  raise  a 
weight  of  one  gramme,  one  meter  in  one  second  of  time,  and  is  called 
the  meter-gramme  unit. 

z. 

Zineode. — (Fr,  Zinxi^  Ger.,  Sw.,  and  Dan,,  zirik^  from  Qer.  zinn^  tin, 
and  Gr.  eido*^  resemblance),  n.  the  positive  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery; 
— a.  ZiNCOiD,  like  zinc;  a  term  applied  to  the  zincous  plate  in  connec- 
tion with  a  copper  plate  in  a  voltaic  circle,  and  denoting  the  positive 
pole;  Zincous,  pert,  to  zinc,  or  to  the  positive  pole  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery; Zincous  blement,  the  basic  or  pasitive  element  of  a  binary 
compound;  Zinco-polar,  in  VoUavim,  a  term  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  zinc  presented  to  the  acid,  which  has  zincous  affinity; — /w. 
ZiNCKiTE,  a  native  oxide  of  zinc;  Zinc  white,  a  white  powder  from 
zinc,  used  as  a  pigment  instead  of  white  lead;  Zincography,  the  art 
of  drawing  upon  andprinting  from  plates  of  zinc  ; — ^Ztnometes,  also 
Zymosimeteb,  (Gr.  Zumosis^  fermentation,  and  metron,  a  measure),  au 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  degree  of  fermentation  that  has  taken 
place  in  different  fermenting  liquids.    See  ZyuqiaOqy,  Zyuotio,  &q. 
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^VILLIAM   L.   ALLISON, 

191  FULTON,  CORNER  OF  CHURCH  ST.,  N.  Y. 

{FOBMEBZT  TRIBUNE  BVILMNG.) 

^r  THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED  AT  THE  LOWEST  CURRENT  NET  PRICES.  ,ja 
SEND  FOR  SCALE  OP  NET  DISCOUNTS,  OR  ORDER  AT  NET  PRICES. 


CHARLES    DICKENS'S    COMPLETE   WORKS. 

LoTeU's  Popular  Illustrated  Edition.  This  Is  an  entirely  new  edition,  printed  from 
new  electrotype  plates,  large  clear  type,  handsomely  illustrated,  and  bound  in 
cloth,  gilt.  It  contains  all  of  Mr.  Dickens's  writings,  as  far  as  the  publisher  has 
been  able  to  collect  them ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  believed  it  will  be  found  the 
most  complete  edition  published.  The  beauty  of  the  type  and  illustrations  will 
oommend  it  to  all  desiring  a  fine  and  at  the  same  time  cheap  edition  of  Mr. 
Dickens's  works. 

Price  p#r  volume tl50 

The  set  of  15  volumes,  cloth,  gilt,  in  neat  paper  box 22  50 

"  "  half  Russia,  in  neat  paper  box 30  00 

"  "  half  calf ,  in  neat  paper  box ;.  45  00 

I.  Pickwick  Papers.  809  pages.  XI.  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  and  Sketches  by 

II.  David  Copperfleld,  854  pages.  Boz.  824  pages. 

III.  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  84Q  pages.  XII.  Bamaby  Kudge,  and  Mystery   of 

IV.  Nicholas  Nickleby,  831  pages.  Edwin  Drood.  838  pages. 

V.  Bleak  House,  862  pages.  XIIL  Great  Expectations.  Uncommercial 

VI.  Little  Dorrit,  832  pages.  Traveller,  and  Miscellaneous,  831 

VII.  Dombey  and  Son,  840  pages.  pages. 

VIU.  Our  Mutual  Friend,  832  pages.  XIV.  Christmas  Stories,  and  Reprinted 

IX.  Oliver  Twist,  Pictures  from  Italy,  Pieces,  840  pages. 

and  American  Notes,  831  pages.  XV.  Child's  History  of    England,  and 

X.  Old  Curiosity  Shop  and  Hard  Times,  Miscellaneous,  831  pages. 
832  pages. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING' S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  Spuyten  DuyvU  edi 
tion,  12  vols.,  cloth,  in  box,  |20;  do.  do.,  half  calf  and  morocco,  $4^ 

W.  M.  THACKERAY'S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

Lovell's  Popular  Illustrated  Edition.  This  is  an  entirely  new  edition  of  Mr.  Thack< 
eray 's  writings.  It  is  beautifully  printed  from  new  electrotype  plates,  large,  clear 
type,  on  fine  paper,  handsomely  Illustrated  with  over  200  full-page  illustrations, 
flDd  bound  in  cloth,  gilt.  It  is  the  only  large  type  edition  printed  in  this  country, 
and  is  the  beat,  cheapest,  and  handsomest  edition  published. 
I.  Vanity  Pair.  VII.  Paris,  Irish,  and  Easterp  Sketches. 

IL  The  History  of  Pendennis.  VIII.  Barry  Lyndon,  Great  Hoggarty  Dia- 

III.  The  Newcomes.  mond.  Character  Sketches,  etc. 

IV.  The  Virginians.  IX.  Roundabout     Papers,     The     Four 
V.  The  Adventures  of  Philip,  to  which  Georges,  Critical  Reviews,  etc. 

Is  prefixed  A  Shabby  Genteel  Story.        X.  Burlesques, Yellowplush  Papers.etc. 
VI.  Henry  Esmond,  Catharine,  Denis  Du-       XI.  Christmas  Books,  Book  of  Snobs, 

val,  and  Lovel  the  Widower.  and  Ballads. 

11  volumes,  12mo,  about  800  pages  each,  cloth |16  50 

11       "  "  "  •'  "      half  Russia 22  00 

U       "  "  "  ••  "        half  calf  or  morocco ..33  00 

SIR  WALTER   SCOTT'S  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

Lovell's  Popular  Illustrated  Edition.    12  volumes. 

L  Waverley.  IV.  Kenilworth.  IX.  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

Woodstock.  St.  Ronan*s  Well.                  Count  Robert  of  Paris 

U.  Black  Dwarf.  V.  Guy  Mannering.               X.  Redgauntlet. 

Old  Mortality.  Anne  of  Geiersteln.              The  Pirate. 

Quentin  Durward  VL  Rob  Roy.  XI.  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. , 

IIL  Bride  of  Lammermoor.  Heart  of  Midlothian.    _      The  Antiquary.       |^ 

Leseud  of  Monf.roi»«»  ■^^T    T—«.-UQg_ 

'allsman. 


d 


tlTolamet.    12mo.    Cloth,  gilt. $110l 

It        •'  "        Halfrussla 34.00 

It        ••  •'        Half  calf 86.00 

LORD   liYTTON'S   WORK!;),  25  vols..  12mo..  cloth,  black  and  gold.    Price. 

$Jl.;i5;  half  calf  Uo..  $70. 

GEORGE    Et.IOT'8    C03IPLETE    WORKS.     (Loveirs  popular  edltton.) 

Prlnc«'tl  from   large,  ch-ar  type,  new  electrotype  plates,  aniform  in  style  with 

LoTeil'B  editiona  of  Die kem*.  Thackeray  and  Scott.    The  only  complete  edition 

publlahed  In  tblA  country. 

L  Mlddlemarch.  VI.  The  Mill  on  the  FI08S. 

II.  Daniel  Derouda.  VU.  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life,  and  SlUui 

III.  Romola.  Mamer. 

IV.  Adam  B^de.  VIIL  Theophrastus   Such  — The    Spanish 
V.  Felix  Holt.  Gypsy,  Jubal,  and  other  Poems. 

8  Tolumea  12mo,  cloth,  black  and  gold $13.00 

8       "  "       half  Russia 18.00 

8       •*  "      half  calf 34.00 

ALLISON'S    STANDARD  LIBRARY  OF  HISTORY. 

New  Series,  superior  In  style  and  binding,  as  cheap  as  good  bookg  can  be  made. 

GROTE'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.-A  history  of  Greece,  from  the  carlieat 
period  to  the  close  of  the  Oencration  Contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great. 
Bv  Geo  ROE  Grote.  4  vols,  (over  3,:^00  pages,  brevier  type),  clo^,  $3;  half  Russia, 
gilt  top,  $6. 

GREEN'S  LARGER  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.    2  vols. 

(over  1,350  pages,  brevier),  cloth,  f  1.50;  half  Russia,  gilt  top,  |3;  half  calf,  $5. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By  Thomas  Cabltue. 
Uniform  with  the  above.    Cloth,  75c.;  half  Russia,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

HEROES,  HERO  WORSHIP,  AND   THE  HJEROIC   IN   HISTORY. 

By  Thomas  Carlyle.    Cloth,  5Jc,;  half  Russia,  gilt  top,  $1. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE.    Cloth,  50c.;   half  Russia, 

gilt  top,  |1. 
LEGENDS  OF  THE  PATRIARCHS  AND  PROPHETS.    By  S.  Babihg- 

GouLD.    Cloth,  75c. 

GOETHE'S  WILHELM  MEISTER.  Translated  by  Thomas  Cabltle.  Cloth, 
large  12mo,  75c. 

D' A UBIGNE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION.  Complete.  Large, 
royal  quarto;  nearly  800  pages;  210  illustrations  on  wood  and  steel.  The  finest 
edition  in  the  world.    Cloth  extra,  $3;  full  morocco,  gilt,  $8. 

MILMAN'S  GIBBON'S  ROME.  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  By  Edward  Gibbon.  A  new  edition,  with  the  notes  of  H.  M. 
MUman,  amla  very  full  Index.  In  five  volumes,  bourgeois  type.  Pijice  perset, 
cloth,  I'i JO ;  half  Russia,  gilt  top,  $4. 

HUME'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    Six  volumes.    |6;  half  calf,  |12. 

DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD.  The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of 
the  World.  By  E.  8.  Creasy,  Professor  Ancient  and  Modern  History  lu  Uni- 
versity College.  London.    Brevier  type.    Cloth,  50  cents ;  half  Russia,  gilt  top,  f  1. 

FROISSART'S  CHRONICLES.  Chronicles  of  England,  France,  Spain,  and 
the  adjoining  countries.  By  Sir  John  Froissart.  With  Introductory  essay  by 
R«v.  John  Lord,  and  115  illustrations.  Brevier  type.  Imperial  octavo.  Price, 
cloth,  $1.50 ;  cloth,  extra  gilt,  gilt  edges,  $2.50. 

AMERICAN  PATRIOTISM.  Containing  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  the 
founders,  builders,  and  preservers  of  American  Liberty,  Independence,  and 
Unity,  as  found  in  their  writings,  speeches,  and  other  public  papers,  from  the 
flrst  opposition  to  the  tyranny  ot  Great  Britain  to  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion. 
Brevier  type.    Price,  75  cents :  half  Russia,  gilt  top,  f  I. 

COMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  L.  Hopkins.  Copi- 
ously Illustrated  by  the  author  from  sketches  taken  at  a  safe  distance.  Long 
primer  type,  leaded.    Price,  extra  cloth,  illuminated,  50  cents. 

CHARLES  KNIGHT'S  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  The 
•Illy  eompleH  standard  History  of  England. 

Populmr  Edition.    4  volumes,  13mo,  illustrated,  printed  on  good  paper,  neatly 

and  strongly  bound,  cloth $6.00 

Half  Russia 10.00 

MACAULAY'S  HISTORY   OF  ENGLAND.    The  History  of  England  from 
the  Accession  of  James  II.    By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulat.    This  is  a  new 
edition  of  this  well-known  standard  work,  printed  from  new  electrotvoe  Pl&tea. 
t  of  the  cheaper 


6  ToIumM,  13mo,  100  psgM  each,  cloth 90  M 

5      "            "            ^'          "      sheep too 

5       "             "             "           "       halfcalf 1000 

The  same  edition,  8  vols.,  16mo,  cloth.  fl.SO;  half  red  leather,  gilt  top,  |S. 


HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES.  By  Justin  McCarthy.  Printed  from 
new  plates,  large,  clear  type. 

2  volumes,  12mo,  cloth,  gilt f.*^  00 

ROLLINGS  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  The  Ancient  History  of  the  Egyptians, 
Carthaginians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes  and  Persians,  Grecians,  and 
Macedonians.  By  Charles  Bolun.  The  type  used  is  new,  large,  and  clear,  and 
very  pleasant  to  read  from.  These  editions  are  well  printed,  and  yery  neatly 
bound,  and,  though  cheaper  in  price,  will  bu  luuud  equal,  If  not  superior,  to  any 
other  published. 

Popular  Edition.   4  volumes,  12mo,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  bevelled  edges $•  00 

lAhrary  Edition.    4  volumes,  789  pages  each,  printed  on  extra  superfine  paper, 

bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top 100 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  MEN.  With  a  Life  of  Plu- 
tarch. Translated  from  the  Greek  by  John  Dbtden,  and  others.  The  whol« 
'carefully  revised  and  corrected.  Prmted  from  new  stereotype  plates,  larg«, 
clear  type,  on  good  paper,  and  tastefully  bound. 

Popular  Edition,    3  volumes,  600  pages  each,  neatly  bound  in  cloth. |4  90 

Library  Edition.    8  volumes.  8vo.  600  pages  each,  printed  on  extra  superfine 

paper,  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top •  10 

SCHMITZ'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  A  Manual  of  Ancient  History  from 
the  Kemotest  Times  to  the  Overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire,  a.d.  476.  By  Dr. 
Leonhard  Schmitz,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.     With  copioiis  chronological  tables. 

One  handsome  volume  of  580  pages.    New  electrotype  plates,  from  large,  clear 

type,  flue  paper,  handsomely  bound  In  cloth,  gilt $1  16 

TAINE'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  New  edition 
with  all  the  author's  and  translator's  last  additions  and  corrections.  This  is  am 
exact  reprint  of  the  four-volume  English  edition,  costing  $10,  and  which  con- 
tains many  additions  and  corrections  not  found  in  previous  editions. 

In  one  handsome  12mo  volume  of  730  pages,  beautifully  printed,  cloth,  gilt $1  SS 

'*  half  Russia....     3  00 

A  cheaper  edition  from  same  plaf^s W 

YOUNG    FOLKS'    HISTORIES.      Histories  for  Young  People.     By  Chabt 
LOTTE  M.  YoNGE,  author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  etc.,  beautifully  lllustrateA 
by  De  NeuvlUe,  Bayard,  etc.,  as  follows : 
Young  Folks'  History  of  England.  Young  Folks'  History  of  Greeee. 

Young  Folks'  History  of  France.  Young  Folks*  Hlsto^  of  Bom». 

Young  Folks'  History  of  Germany.  Young  Folks'  Bible  History. 

6volume8.    12mo.    Cloth,  black  and  gold fS  00 

6        "  "  Russia,  gilt  top 1300 

Price  per  volume.    Cloth 100 

CAVENDISH  ON  WHIST.  The  Laws  and  Principles  of  Whist,  to  which  1« 
added  Card  Essays,  Clay's  Decision,  and  Card-Table  Talk,  by  "  Cavendish."  From 
the  last  English  edition,  greatly  enlarged  and  revised,  containing  the  Laws  of 
Whist  as  revised  by  the  Arlington  and  Portland  Clubs,  and  a  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Game.  The  hands  have  been  re-cast,  and  diagram  cards  (beautifully  printed 
In  black  and  red)  substituted  for  the  symbols  formerly  used. 

1  volume.  16mo,  cloth,  black  and  gold,  very  handsome  style. , |1  M 

BEAUTIFUL  HOMES.     The  Art  of  Beautifying  Home  Grounds,  with  plans 
for  residences  and  designs  adapted  to  every  form  of  lot,  for  laying  out,  planting, 
and  keeping  decorated  lawns,  with  descriptions  of  the  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants  of  the  United  States.    By  F.  J.  Scott.    Elegantly  illustrated  by  up- 
wards of  200  plates  and  engravings.    Extra  cloth.    Price  reduced  from  $8  to  $8  : 
postage,  30  cents. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  says:  "  It  is  not  often  I  can  praise  a  book  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  with  enthusiasm,  but  I  can  your  *  Home  Grounds.'    It  Is  far  better  than  any 
work  I  know  of,  and  I  have  read  most  of  the  English  and  American  works  covering 
the  same  sphere." 

The  New  York  Times  says :  "  This  elegant  volume  is  as  fine  a  specimen  of  the  typo- 
graphic art  as  any  work  or  the  kind  ever  published,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Eng- 
JAnd,  where  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  has  long  been  established  as  ona  of  the 
fine  arts." 

MRS.  BRASSEY'S  SUNBEAM.  A  Voyage  In  the  Sunbeam,  Our  Home  on 
the  Ocean  for  Eleven  Months.  By  Mrs.  Brasset.  With  118  illustrations  engraved 
on  wood  by  G.  Peam,  chiefly  after  drawings  by  Hon.  A.  Y.  Bingham,  and  I 
colored  maps  on  steel. 

1  volume,  12mo,  cloth,  gilt $1  M 

THE   REIGN    OF   CHRIST    ON    EARTH.    By  Taylor.    H-^^ooalp 
GREEK-ENGLISH    CONCORDANCE.     12.50.  gtzed  by  Vji^^^gl^^ 

lilar  Stories. 


THE  KORAN  I  or,  Alcoran,   the  Mohammedan   Bthle.    TraasUted  hf 

Sale.  Also,  Carlyle's  Lecture  on  Mohammed  and  the  Koran.  With  FrontUpleoo 
Illustration ;  clotn,  extra,  352  pages,  75  cents ;  red  cloth,  gilt  top,  |1. 

BUNYAN'S  SEfcECT  WORK8,  Including  "  Pilgrim'a  Progress/'  "The  Holy 
War,"  "  The  Jerusalem  Sinner,"  etc.,  etc.,  with  a  steel  portrait  of  John  BuircAM, 
and  over  lOU  illustrations  on  wood.  Over  840  pages,  large  royal  Quarto,  pica  type, 
cloth  extra,  f3.00;  full  morocco,  gilt,  |8,00. 

•*  If  •  The  Pilgrim's  Progress'  did  not  exist, '  The  Holy  War'  would  be  the  beat  al- 
legory that  ever  was  written. "—Lord  Maoaulay, 

SHAKESPEARE'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS.  Royal  8vo.  rule  border,  1,008 
pages,  illustrated,  steel  portrait,  cloth  extra,  $3.00 ;  cloth  extra  gilt,  gilt  edges, 

$3.50;  sheep.  $3.50;  full  morocco,  gilt,  $8.00. 

A  new  large  type  edition,  containing  Bell's  Life  of  Shakespeare,  Shakespeare's 
Will,  a  Glossary,  and  an  Index  to  all  the  characters,  which  is  worthj,  mora  to  the 
reader  than  the  price  of  the  book. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.    New  large  type,  3  roL  edition. 
A  very  careful  and  accurate  reprint  of  the  famous  Globe  edition,  with  a  copious 
glossary.    Price,  in  box,  3  vols.,  oloth,  $3;  half  Russia,  gilt  top,  $4.50:  hf.  cf.,  9& 
The  following  of  Shakespeare's  most  popular  plays  are  also  issued  in  sep^te 

pamphlets.    Price,  10  cents  each : 

1.  The  Tempest.  11.  Julius  Csssar. 

2.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  13.  Macbeth. 

3.  A  Midsummer's  Night  Dream.  13.  Hamlet. 

4.  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  14.  King  Lear. 

5.  As  You  Like  It.  15.  Othello. 

6.  King  John.  16.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

7.  King  Henry  V.  17.  Measure  for  Measure. 

8.  King  Richard  IIL  18.  A  Winter's  Tale. 

9.  King  Henry  VIII.  19.  Comedy  of  Errors; 
10,  Romeo  and  Juliet.  30.  Twelfth  Night. 

31.  All's  Well  That  Ends  WeU: 

AN  IDEAL  SHAKESPEARE.  Permit  me  to  express  my  extreme  satisfaction 
at  the  receipt  of  the  three  volumes  of  your  Globe  edition  of  Shakespeare.  Their 
convenient  size,  clear  type,  wide  margins,  and  substantial  and  chaste  binding 
make  them,  to  my  mind,  the  most  truly  beautiful,  as  they  certainly  are  the  most 
usable,  of  any  previous  form  of  the  work.  These,  by  their  very  appearance 
invite  one  to  read  and  study  them.  They  are  a  model  of  what  a  book  to  be  used 
should  be.— Rev.  J.  Max  Hark,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LIBRARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE.  15  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  $15; 
half  Russia,  gilt  top,  $22.50 :  Sheep,  $26 ;  half  Turkey  morocco,  extra  heavy,  mar- 

bled  edges.  $30. 

CHAMBERS'S   ENCYCLOPAEDIA.    Complete  in  15  vols.,  half  leather.  gUt 

top,  net,  $11.25 ;  cloth,  $7.50— postage ;  per  set.  $1.50. 

AMERICAN   ADDITIONS   TO    CHAMBERS'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA.    4 

vol8.,8vo.  cloth,  $4;  half  Russia,  gilt  top,  $6  per  set. 

CHAMBERS'S    CYCLOPAEDIA    OF    ENGLISH   LITERATURE.     A 

History,  Critical  and  Biographical,  of  British  and  American  liuthors,  with  speci- 
mens of  their  writings.  Originally  edited  by  Robert  Chambers.  LL.I).  New  edf- 
tion,  revised  by  Robert  Carruthers,  IjL.D.  Eight  volumes  bound  in  four.  Price 
per  set,  cloth,  $3 ;  half  Russia,  gilt  top,  $4. 

SAYINGS,  WISE  AND  OTHERWISE.  By  the  author  of  "Sparrowgrass 
Papers,"  etc.  With  a  brief  autobiographic  sketch,  and  an  introductory  nole  by 
Donald  G.  Mitchell.    Small  pica  type,  leaded.    Price,  extra  cloth,  50  cents. 

LEA  YES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  AN  OLD  LAWYER.  Intemperance 
the  Great  Source  j>t  Crime.  By  A.  B.  Richmond,  Esq.,  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bar     Long  primer  type,  leaded.    Price,  extra  cloth,  black  and  gold,  $1. 

THE  KORAN  OF  MOHAMMED.  Translated  into  English  from  the  Arabic 
by  George  Sale,  with  Carlyle's  Lecture  on  Mohammed  as  a  Prophet  Price,  75 
cents ;  red  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1 ;  half  leather,  gilt  top,  $1. 

HEALTH  BY  EXERCISE.  By  Oeorob  H.  Taylob,  M.D.  What  Exercises  to 
take  and  how  to  take  them.  Long  primer  type,  leaded,  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions.   Price,  cloth.  50  cents. 

THE  CURE  OF  PARALYSIS.  Paralysis  and  otheraffections  of  the  nerves, 
their  cure  by  transmitted  energy  and  special  movements  adapted  to  devel«o- 
uent.   By  Gbobox  H.  Taylor,  U.D.   Price,  doth,  60  cents. 


RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE. 

CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  BIBLE.  Tonng's  Analytical  Concordance  to  the 
Bible,  witli  every  word  alphabetically  arranged,  showing  the  Hebrew  or  Greek 
original,  its  meaning  and  pronunciation  ;  with  311,000  references,  118,000  beyond 
Cniden ;  marking  SU.OOO  various  readings  in  the  Greek  New  Testament ;  with  the 
latest  information  on  Biblical  geography  and  antiquities  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Society.  Designed  for  The  simplest  reader  of  the  English  Bible.  In  one 
quarto  volume,  about  1100  three-column  pages,  nonpareil  type.  Price ;  Popular 
edition,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  $2.50 :  in  half  Russia,  sprinkled  edges,  $3 ;  half 
Russia,  gilt  top,  $3.50. 

LIFE  AND  WORDS  OF  CHRIST.  By  Cunninoham  Gbikie,  D.D.  Ck>m 
plete,  with  index.    Brevier  type.    Price,  cloth,  75  cents ;  half  Russia,  gilt  top,  |1. 

SMITH'S  BIBLE  DICTIONARY.  A  new  edition,  a  verbatim  reprint  of  the 
last  English  edition  of  Smith's  Smaller  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  comprising  its  an- 
tiquities, biography,  geography,  and  natural  history.  Price,  cloth,  50  cents ;  half 
Russia,  sprinkled  edges,  75  cents. 

BIBLE  DICTIONARY.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  By  R  Robinson,  D.D. 
Professor  Extraordinary  of  Sacred  Literature  In  the  Theological  Seminary* 
Andover,  and  a  HISTORY  OP  THE  BIBLE,  by  William  Smith,  lLd.,  Editor  of 
the  Bible  Dictionary,  etc.  etc.    1  vol.  12mo,  cloth,  gilt,  #1.25. 

WORKS  OF  FLA VI  US  JOSEPHUS.  Comprising  the  antiquities  of  the 
Jews,  a  historyof  the  Jewish  wars,  and  a  Life  of  Josephus,  written  by  himself, 
translated  by  William  Whiston,  together  with  numerous  explanatory  notes,  etc. 
In  one  quarto  volume,  1142  double-column  pages,  pica  type.  Price,  half  Russia, 
sprinkled  edges,  |2.50.     A  finer  edition  In  sheep,  8vo,  richly  illustrated,  #4. 

KITTO'S  CYCLOPAEDIA    OF  BIBLICAL   LITERATURE.     In  two 

large  octavo  volumes,  brevier  type,  illustrated  by  many  hundred  engravings  on 
wood    Price  per  set,  cloth,  |2 .50 ;  half  Russia,  gilt  top,  ^.50 
Also,  Bibles  and  Testaments  (Including  the  Revised  version)  In  250  different  styles. 
50  cents  to  $20  each. 


PUNSHON'S    SERMONS.     Lectures  and   Sermons,  Including  the  Prodigal 
n.  Morley  Punshon,  LL.D.,  with  a  preface  to  the  Amerl- 


Son,  by  the  late  Rev.  Wm. 


can  edition,  by  the  late  Rev.  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven. 
1  volume  12mo,  cloth,  black  and  gola $1  25 

SMILES* S  WORKS.  Selp-Help.  with  Illustrations  of  Conduct  and  Persever- 
ance. Thrift  ;  or,  "  How  to  get  on  In  the  World,"  a  book  of  Domestic  Counsel. 
Character,  a  book  of  noble  characters.  Duty,  with  illustrations  of  Courage,  Pa- 
tience and  Endurance. 

4  volumes,  12mo,  large  clear  type.    Cloth,  black  and  gold,  In  neat  box $6  00 

Any  volume  sold  separately,  price 1  50 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.  Edited  by  John  Morley.  A  series  of  Brief 
Biographies  by  the  most  eminent  literary  men  of  the  day.  75  cents  per  vol.,  5  vote. 
Each  Biography  Is  Issued  separately,  In  neat  paper  cover,  price  10  cents,  viz. : 

BUNYAN,  by  J.  A  Froude.  JOHNSON,  by  Leslie  Stephen. 

BURKE,  by  John  Morley.  LOCKE,  by  Thomas  Fowler. 

BURNS,  by  Principal  Shalrp.  ,  MILTON,  by  Mark  Pattlson. 

BYRON,  by  Professor  NIcoI.  POPE,  by  Leslie  Stephen. 

CHAUCER,  by  Professor  A.  W.  Ward.         SCOTT,  by  R.  H.  Hutton. 

COWPER,  by  Gold  win  Smith.  SHELLEY,  by  J.  A.  Symonds. 

DEFOE,  by  WilUam  Minto.  SOUTHEY,  by  Professor  Dowden. 

GIBBON, _by  J.  C.  Morison.  SPENSER,  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

GOLDSMITH,  by  William  Black.  THACKERAY,  by  Anthony  TroUope. 

HUME,  by  Professor  Huxley.  WORDSWORTH;  by  F.  Myers. 

LIBRARY  OF  BIOGRAPHY. 

In  our  Library  of  Biography  we  present  the  stories  of  famous  lives  as  lold  by 
authors  almost  equally  famous. 

There  is  properly  no  history,  only  Biography.— Eimerson. 

Biography  is  the  most  universally  pleasant,  universally  profitable  of  all  reading. 

ACME  BIOGRAPHY— First  Series.— Twelve  books  In  one  volume  for  leei 
than  half  the  price  formerly  charged  for  each  separately.   Brevier  type.    Price, 
half  Russia,  gilt  top,  $1. 
I.  Frederick  the  Great— Macaulay.  vn.  Hannibal- Arnold, 

n.  Robert  Bums— Carlyle.  VIII.  Caesar— Llddell. 

in.  Mahomet— Gibbon.  EX.  Cromwell— Lamartlne. 

IV.  Martin  Luther— Bunsen.  X,  William  Pitt— Macaulay. 

V.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots— lAznartlne.  ZI.  Columbus— Lamartlne.  t 

VL  J^an  of  Arc-Mlchelet.  JOI.  Victoria  Colonna-TroUon^O  Q IC 


vf^Lilrh  hnn  heretofore  hiTen  publlBh«;4  In  tK>[iiirl   form  at  Ippe  prlc^  tlanri  T&  ^«At4 
fiii^JL    Brf  vier  tv  w\    Prlct^  trlutb,  JM>  cunU^ :  Imlf  UiisiiM,  ^It  u>]i.  |.l 
1.  Cilum  £K»ir-  R.  U\  Cimrch .  II  I.  Mt  ( m  u  -  M  n  rk  IM  i  h^  ■  i  s . 

IL  SjujQuer^  A.  W.  Wurrt.  TV*  CLtwp<n --SiiildwiiJ  ^mlih. 

V.  anothpy^-EdwiiTTl  Dow  don. 

ACME  BIO GRAPUV- Third  Hericfi.    l-lve  bofjlcs  ip  one  irplQine,  uemier  «P 
wblc^h  liAb  here  to  fore  been  publislitni  Id  bc^und  fuf  m  iit  Ipak  pricrt  tbaii  7^1  em|l^ 
p«cii.    Brevier  typ<.',    Frk'p,  cloth,  aiVoeate ;  half  Siufila,  gilt  t^p^  |L 
Do  Foe-  WUUani  Mlnlo,  OoWsmltli- WJIUiliti  Black. 

Job  nsDii  -Leg  U&  Si*phen,  9cf itt—  R Jcbarcl  H .  H  u  tlon . 

Tbat'keTny— Ant  boar  Trollopp. 

FAilTCIN*8  BOOK  OF  BIOGRAPIIV,    C^^reat  Mi^^a  and  ib^lr  Ac]ii«rtiiitli1% 
or  itte  Pi^ople'K  Book  of  islutfruphj^j^  t^elug  11  ve^  of  the  most  JDt«rt«tIn|i^pcu'Konii  fir 
nU  aj^-'Ei  f^nd  oounlrli*^    By  James  jPibton, 
I  volume,  avOnS-^J  pm74?Ei,  t'loth  eitra, ..,.,,. ..^,..fa  <fe 

FLt  TAIICH'S  KTVESOFILLIIBTRIOIS  MEM.   Anpwedinon   ^ 

liiij  Inioanifflii.  ?.  of  tUe  twonty-eltsbt  li^nctini^  rnen  in  the  world's  hifit*o 
I v^ '-' u  t'K ui'  II II d  Uj I n ui I uft  to  CwFiar  &. uil  0 Ic*? ro.  In  tme  V{4 u me,  bievler  trpi-' . 
HMJ  ;]ii>?E::^-    ClDtb,  i^  contK  ;  boif  Ruimbi,  gilt  U^p,  |]-5(l 

IjIYE8  op  EM]KE?dT  AMEBICAN^.  Brief  bLupi^ phleit  of  «mluen t  Am>tri 
cjiiis,  wltJi  over  U*>  jjortrairfl,  Rj  BGidnoiff  J.  LoesT?fo.  Jjirg^  Iflmo*  bcpvlfr  ijltts, 
leodcdr    Cloth  exlra.  |1 ;  half  iiusBia.  g^lL  top,  #1^. 

LIBRARY   OF  FICTION,    Cl,^  bL  and  gnia*  tbo  followlnj;,  and  ao  other*  .- 


N.hy  I 
OUTRE- Ml-:k,lty  Lon^ft^Uow 
THE  HAPPY  BOY  AND   AUNE. 

Tol«,  In  1. = ™ 

PKANKENSTEI N,  by  Myk  Shelley . .  50 
TRE  LAST  OK  THE  MOniCAXS  „ . ,  1  00 
CLYTIE.  by  J  oseph  Hm  ton 130 


50 


TUT.  SIOOXSTONE.  by  Collins  , ta  «> 

THE      THREE      SPAXIARDS.     bj 

Wftlkcrn,..  ., ..........:.      Sfl 

THF    COMINO  RA€E,    And  LKtUU 

by  tiord  Ljlton.    ?  vols.  En  1.,.*. 
THE  TR  ICES  OF  THE  GREEKS  VSi-      ^-, 

VEU.EDf  by  Robert  Boudltu . . . . ,      ||^ 


MACAITLAY'S  ESSAYS*.  Critical,  mBtoHcaln  find  MiseellaneonB  mnyn  aod 
Pot'ins.  By  TiiOHAH  BA^iiflaTOX  JUacapi^t.  Tiie  nioBt  domtitte  fulI«ctJon  et^r 
publlsheilH  III  thi-et  volumea,  l3mo.  lon(t  prlitKr  type.  Price  per  set.  clothe  tn 
boi,  $3 ,  half  Russia,  gflU  top,  fi-Stf, 

MACAITLAY*S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  ContaMins  the  flvc  Tolumes  of  tb* 
Hlfttflry  of  EaRland  au<i  the  «biive  thrte  Tolumi?M  of  MlaoeRuieona  Writlnjr** 
8  vols,  bound,  tinlfotrnly  \n  clotb,  very  neat,  ^         ^ 

jUACArLAY^S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS,  Tlie  Ufi?  and  Letters  of  Hxjpfl  Mm 
eanbiy.  by  his  wphfvv,  GJ^oitui:  t>TTo  TBtvEiiViS,  ILP.  Complete  in  one  V0|. 
r^mo,  eioth,  gilt,  |L2a. 

WEBSTER^S     tINABRlBlJEP    ROYAL    ^T^AK'TO     DICTION  AH  V. 

f^heep.  f8.    Other  blndinK^  at  aaniB  dlEuotiutn 

ALLf^tON'f^  WEBSTER'S  DlCf lONART,  iLLtSTRATEp.  RoJ»l 
aimo,  ya4  tittffeB,  elotb,  5i>  cents  ?  qIbo,  "  AlIlBon'ft  We^ifiter's  ir'nckei  DicrtlfidBry/, 
dloth.  Uina,  rXi  pORes,  3)  oenis;  flexible  c]oth^  red  Hijt,-es,  7.S  tvn^s;  tnorocoa^ 
tucke,  K"f  edgtfl.  fL  On  the  baft! 6  of  Noah  WthBtef*  Countlni?  boust-  ttict^ojttkffj 
Over  60.CW  wordfl,  pliroaes  and  Idioms,  ^hr  inoi?fr  tiittttpleit.  camim^t,  and  tmftti 
pocket  diL'tiatvar^  rt-^r  p^jshliskid^  Indudlnft  rasnj'  meanJti^s  aad  words  m  &r«s* 
monuse  tn  be  found  in  iiff  other  diinioDar>';  also  fcn^piga  T^firrin  an^i  phivfelh  ft 
<^oiKlenei?rt  mythnlofjy.  a  UbI  of  preflXt'B  antl  poHtflxes,  niscful  facts  and  labJw, 
TTnltj?d  States  Cenans  of  ISSti.  etc.  By  Wm,  K  AixisOM, 
This  diction  dry  in  n  nmn-c^lions  loAor  of  cxmfJfyurafion.  and  oontalUE  many  tlmti 

the  Information,  for  Its  siie  and  pHce,  of  any  similar  work, 

NITTTALL*S   DICTIONARY*    The  Slandard  PMsBouncine  Dtettonaryof  the 

ETSKli&l]  Lanffuafff?,  coniprlfiSnt  tnfltiy  thonsflkndB  of  new  word!  which  inode- rn 
irteffUure.  scfcnee.  art,  and  faeililim  have  called  into  existence  and  uutiprc.    €nm 

5n*?d  and  edited  by  P.  apstts  NUTTAtL^  LL-X>.    A  new  edition  with  pt^Uminary 

ahlea,  etd.    1  voL  iSmo,  998  jmsei,  oloth,  £ilt^    fl- 
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GIFT    BOOKS.  CoooIp 

3igitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
CHBISTntA^    IN    ART   AND    SONG,   b«»inff  a  C«U«tirtii  of%n»i|pi»  r« 
^^^udpue^j)[lTu<Fa«m3vralatl^g  totbe  Fesilv&l  Of  Cbrlsirtib^      Print  r*]  *m  b«ftii^ 


AMERICA  ILLUSTRATED.  Edited  by  J.  D.  Williams.  Beautifully  Ulofl- 
trated  with  fine  wood-cuts  of  the  most  celebrated  scenery  of  the  ▲merioctn 
continent.    Printed  on  super  calendered  paper. 

•  130  pages,  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges $1  75 

DORE  GALLERY  of  Bible  Stories,  Illustrating  the  principal  events  In  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  with  descriptive  Text  by  Josephine  Pollard.  1  large  4to 
volume,  magnificently  illustrated  by  Gustave  Dor6,  cloth,  gilt $3  00 

RED  LINE   EDITIONS  OF  THE  POETS. 

mno  size,  full  gilt  side  and  back,  gilt  edges.   Price  per  volume 81  25 

The  same  editions  without  the  Red  Lines,  plain  edges. 1  00 

These  are,  without  doubt,  the  finest  editions  of  the  Poets  ever  Issued  in  this 
country  at  a  low  price. 

SSt^J??^^^-^^^-  JfJC^^  HOMER'S  ODYSSEY. 

RvnTS^*  SM???-  HOMER'S  ILIAD.  POPE. 

IJ/5S?'  S^S--^-  FAVORITE  POEjJiS. 

SCgTT.  ggOD.  POETRY  OF  FLOWERS. 

MOORE.  Sr™y^Y.^  SONOS  SACRED  AND  DE- 

"OPE.  MACAULAY.  VOTIONAL 

^9^^^Fi^^TH.  AYTOUN.  1001  GEMS  OF  POETRY. 

iSfelrr^^-  ■  ggi??c^r-  SO^N^FOR  /he  #JUSE. 

?f  J^Hi>N.  ?gSfs^o\  ^i««^  ^"^   '-^'^'^^  «^^ 

^SI^N^5?lRib!?g^^^    SSIIIlL.  ^rf™'  ^^"    ^-«^«^'  ^' 

gggir^NW  ll^ilKT.  ^i^™'  ^  '^*«^«^'  ^' 

?R?v?Sa#/J?w  5KSI  WHITE.  TASSb'S  Jerusalem  Dellver- 

JBAN  INGELOW.  DANTE.  ed,  half  leather,  gilt  top. 

SpeoUa  net  prices  for  large  orders  of  the  above  line  of  I\}et8. 

ALLISON'S  AMERICAN    CHANDOS   CLASSICS. 

^  "^"i!?  ?^^*«-5^^*  ^i!"'  ^  F^^^l  Hlstory.aiography,  Fiction,  etc.,  designed  to 
^®®„*ii?®KY*.*°*^  P^  ^^^^  ^^^.  ^^S^ire  the  works  of  the  best  authors  in  an  inex- 
pensive, but  neat  and  durable  form.  Printed  from  clear  type,  on  oood  oaMr 
and  handsomely  bound.    Price  in  cloth,  black  and  goldT  per  vS.,  75  <^te.  ^  ^  ' 

Gegie's  Life  of  Christ.  'Mrs.  Hemans. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  Cowper 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment.  Songs,  Sacred  and  Devotional. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson  Homer's  Iliad. 

Children  of  the  Abbey.  Homer's  Odyssey. 

Don  Quixote.  Dante 

Bunyan's  PilgrinTs  Progress.  Virgil* 

Thaddeus  of  Warsaw.  Romola. 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  Corinne. 
Paul  and  Virginia,  Rasselas,  and  Vicar      Jane  Eyre. 

of  Wakefield.  IJarda. 

Smiles's  Brief  Biographies.  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Gulliver's  Travels.  Green's  LargerHlstorv  of  the  EnirUsh 
Tom  Brown's  School  Days.  PeoptS^2  vo^  cl^th  ^^'^S"*" 

ai^2?;2^^**i^^^r    a,,  Grote's^toiy  of  Greece.   4  vols.,cloth. 

W^lTy^iUy?  "^  ^*'®'-  ^^'Soth^'*  ^^^^  *"'  England.    rvoJS: 

'Sf^Pl!^.^*'^^^     m,  Macaulay's  Essays  and  Poems,  complete. 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.  3  vols.,  cloth;  in  a  box.         ^'^"'y''='"'- 

i°®MysterIou8  Island.    Jules  Verne.  Coleridge's,  S.  T.,  Biographia  Llteraria. 

a0,0^   Leagues  Under    the  Sea.     Jules  Acme  Biography.   Ffrst  Series. 

Touro?>e  World  in  80  Days.  ^A^t         •"  "  ?SSSlel5S.!'- 

Chavasse's  Advice  to  a  Wife  and  Mother.  Cecil's  Natural  History,    *^"*'"' 

M*m«  Jo"?®!"^!^^"?  Delivered.  Stories  and  Ballads  for  Young  Folks. 

tL™§*^' #  5^^5^^^*^"*J^  ^^®5i!     ^  Kari  in  Queer  Land. 

^^kS  o  ?»«  ^?®  ^triarchs  and  Prophets.  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  Worid. 

x>^^l  "•  Baring-Gould.  Carlyle's  French  Revolution, 

gTR  '^       Reminiscences. 

rSniiVaon  "         Heroes,  Hero-Worshlp.  and  the 

nfi?J?  Heroic  in  History. 

"2J]^'*w ^..^  ^^\,^  Welhelm  Meister.  TranslatIoi(.e 

The  Librarj  T^ 


THE  ARUNDEL  POETS. 

8hakc»speare.— Complete  Works.  Arranged  in  their  chronological  order.  Edited 
by  w.  O.  Clark  and  W.  Aldls  Wright.  With  an  Introduction  to  each  play, 
adapted  from  the  ShakeHpearlan  Primer  of  Prof.  Dowden.  Beautifully  illustrated 
by  John  Gilbert.  R.A.    With  a  complete  Glossary. 

I  volume,  12C2  pages,  square  8vo,  cloth |2  00 

Ditto,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges 2  50 

"  "        "  "       '^    large,  8 vo,  ill.,  gilt  edges  and  sheep 3  50 

The  same  edition  without  the  illustrations,  in  large  type,  3  vols,  in  box,  3300 

pages,  12mo,  cloth,  $3 ;  half  Russia,  gilt  top 4  50 

Tennyson.— Complete  Poetieal  Works.  Illustrated  by  Gustave  Dor6,  W.  Holman 
Hunt,  Clarkson  Stansfleld,  J.  E.  Miilais,  M.  E.  Edwards  and  others. 

1  volume,  581)  pages,  square  8vo,  cloth $1  25 

Ditto,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges 150 

Byron,— Poems  --i  1  dramas.  Reprinted  from  the  Oriirfial  Editions,  with  Explana- 
tory Notes.  '  Tilustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert.  R.A..  W.  J.  Linton,  Birket 
Foster,  HtMir.v  .>  Izicl,  Kenney  Meadows  and  H.  K.  Browne.  816  pp.,  Svo.cl..  $1  50 

Ditto,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges ....      2  00 

Wilton.— Poetical  Works.  Reprinted  from  the  Original  Edition.  With  the  Punctua- 
tion carefully- revised  and  modernized;  also  Life  of  Milton,  Explanatory  Notes, 
etc.    Richly  illustrated.     667  pages,  square  8vo,  cloth $1  25 

—  Ditto,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges 1  50 

THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS,  by  Chables  P.  Richardson.    Price,  In  extra  cloth. 
very  elegant  and  tasteful  design,  50  cents ;  cheap  edition,  25c. 
The  following  teble  of  contents  indicates  its  scope  and  character:  The  Motive  of 

fading,  The  Reading  Habit,  What   bc  "^    "     '^      "  ~"      -        - 

ich  to  Read,  Remembering  What  One 

uon  of  Taste,  Poetry,  The  Art  of   Sklpt  _ 

Periodicals,  Reading  Aloud   and   Reading  Clubs,  What  Books'"to^Own,'The'Useof 
Public  Libraries,  The  True  Service  of  Reading.   Quotations  from  100  famous  authors. 


BEST  EDITIONS  OF   POPULAR   i2mos. 

These  are  all  printed  from  new  plates,  lai^e,  clear  type,  on  good  paper,  very  hand- 
somely bound,  black  and  gold,  the  publisher's  aim  being  to  make  them  the  best 
and  cheapest  in  the  market.    Per  vol.,  $1. 


Robini4on  Oriunp. 

Arabian  Nights'  Entortiiinmeiit, 

HwlpiSk  FairiSty  UoblnSfJD, 

Cbllflretiof  the  Abbey, 

IkiQ  Qulsote^ 

Biifiyan's  Pllgrlm'a  Frogx^sis^ 

tTanhni^* 

Keii  Orturitlct. 

Scottish  c  Ulnfe. 

ThfiiliitfUM  nf  Warsaw, 

Ij&Bt  Dayfl  nf  PamwilL 

Andarsf^trn  Fairj-  Tale&. 

TrlJtram  Sharulv. 

EvtihlnfEEi  with  Old  Story  Tellers. 

Bunbenm  ami  Other  Stories. 

VanlTv  Fiilr, 

Thp  MysttprlonB  T»^lADcL     Julea  TeToe. 

aJ.iXJf)    lA^ngui?!    Undt^r    the   Sea-    Jules 

Timr  €>f  the  WorJrl    in    S]  Days.     Jules 
The  Fur  Country,    Jules  Verne. 
Five  Weckfl  In  a  BfiUoon.    Jiitea  Ytjnie, 
hii^t  c'tf  the  McjhJcuinfi^    Jame#  Fcnlmore 

Cooper. 
Wtt*>ilriiftiH!  Inijip'ht  Sket-cli  Bnak^ 
FAvht  Yearn'  WntitlerinEa.     Caker. 
Cuat  up  by  the  Srn,    Pftfcer, 
The  H  i  ttv  an,  I  IT-  ni  n  J .    Baker. 
The  Ri-d  Erk\    tinllnntyne. 
Deep  Di  jwn  in  tbe  Min(?s.    Ballantynt 
Erlliig  the  Btjld.     flullnnlvne. 


Thomfl  &  Hood's  WofIeHk 

Noct#ft  AmbniflliLTiEB. 

Dean  Swiff B  Workf. 

Tom  I.hT^wn''f^  Si^hyol  Days  at  RogbfTp 

Griirnn'sPntiularTHlem 

Paul  and  Virgin  la.  Rase^^laf  and  VlQ&r 

ofWttki'fleld. 
flu]lIver'«'Trav^]«  and  Baron  Ifnnahill* 

spn. 
DleketiK-ColIlDB  Xmaa  Storleff- 
Oliver  Twist. 

Chav'UMe'j^  Advlcf!  to  a  Wife  &h^  Motker^ 
Dickeiss'£  rhilrrs  History  of  Eiifflanrt* 
T>lfkenH's  LetterB,  or  Twice  Tola  Tatefl.    ' 
WlUy  Rellly. 

JTjiop'eFabVs,  ,^^ 

Carlylr^Fi  FivTUTti  RevohiKon.    Half  B. 
Ooeme'fi  l^'Ubnlnrv  Mf  Iftlif. 
Eiidjinlon,  by  Tjtii  Heacrm&fleM, 
The  MlflKblmiian.    Kltin«toiiK 
Hnnnrl  the  W(>rld.    KlagistOTi. 
Mark  8rHM  nrth,    I^lngiiton. 
Dick  riif'Tt^!f*y*    K][ig$Coiii 
Tlie  White  Elejkhant. 
Tlif4  WnrTifren  ; 

ThpPrlTpteersitmn.  * 

Will]  atxirtRin  tlip  Far  W*i5t» 
Frnnlt  wndniHJi's  AdveetKll 
Wllfrpri  tnuil] 
Life  uf  Daniel  Webniei . 
Poi'fl  Bnfjk  of  Mtu-tyra,  JUniC^lodp 


mitn^B  Adveptilft*,  ^1 
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